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A  JOURNAL  of  CONSTRUCTIVE  PHILANTHROPY 


PITTSBURGH'S    SMOKE    ABATE- 
MENT EXHIBIT 

ONE  hundred  and  ten  years  ago 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  Pittsburgh 
was  first  called,  officially,  to  the  evils  of 
the  smoke  nuisance  by  the  burgess,  Gen. 
Presley  Neville.  Yet  it  has  been  found 
necessary,  at  this  late  date,  to  hold  a 
Smoke  Abatement  Exhibit  in  order  to 
inform  Pittsburghers  that  the  smoke 
nuisance  still  clouds  their  days  and 
nights. 

However,  the  fact  that  an  exhibit  is 
being  held  and  that  it  is  being  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Smoke  Abate- 
ment League  of  Pittsburgh  which  is 
composed  of  eight  of  the  city's  leading 
civic,  educational  and  commercial  or- 
ganizations means  that  a  campaign  is 
under  way  which  will  not  end  until  the 
city  dispenses  with  its  far-famed  so- 
briquet "The  Smoky  City"  in  favor  of 
one  that  is  more  in  keeping  with  prog- 
ress, efficiency  and  civic  pride.  The 
Smoke  Abatement  League  was  organ- 
ized less  than  a  year  ago  at  a  meeting 
called  by  the  Smoke  Abatement  Com- 
mittee of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Soon  after  its  organization  the  league 
decided  to  put  on  a  smoke  abatement 
exhibit  at  the  Pittsburgh  Exposition  to 
show  Pittsburghers  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  smoke  nuisance  in  their  city. 
For  this  purpose  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce offered  the  use  of  its  stand  at  the 
exposition,  and  the  Mellon  Institute  of 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  which  has 
been  conducting  a  smoke  investigation 
for  the  past  two  years,  promised  to  pre- 
pare and  arrange  the  exhibit. 

The  exhibit  occupies  a  prominent 
place  in  the  main  hall  of  the  exposition 
buildings.  The  frieze  of  the  stand  is 
painted  to  represent  the  skyline  of  Pitts- 
burgh. Across  the  sky-line  are  such 
phrases  as  "Smoke  means  anything  but 
prosperity";  "How  about  the  high  cost 
of  smoke?";  "Smoke  is  a  sign  of  waste 
and  inefficiency";  and  "Black  smoke  is 
industry's  badge  of  shame." 

Outside  the  stand  are  two  models  of 
the  Washington  Monument.  The  one  is 
a  miniature  of  the  actual  monument  and 
the  other,  considerably  higher,  repre- 
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sents   the   volume   of   the   piled-up   soot- 
fall  of  Pittsburgh  for  1912. 

A  large  map  on  one  of  the  walls  of 
the  stand  shows  how  it  was  possible  to 
compute  the  total  soot-fall  of  the  city. 
The  map,  which  is  the  result  of  a  year's 
study  by  the  smoke  investigation  of  thp 
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Mellon  Institute,  shows  that  the  soot- 
fall  varies  from  595  tons  per  square 
mile  per  year  on  Mount  Washington  to 
1,950  tons  in  the  Woods  Run  district. 
The  soot-fall  over  the  entire  city  in 
1912  amounted  to  42,683  tons. 

In  the  center  of  the  stand  is  a  huge 
lump  of  coal  weighing  almost  two  tons. 
A  sign  on  this  lump  explains  that  it  rep- 
resents the  total  coal  consumption  of 
the  Pittsburgh  district,  about  16,000,000 
tons,  21.7  per  cent  of  which,  valued  at 
approximately  $4,340,000,  is  wasted  in 
smoke. 

A  number  of  graphic  charts  on  the 
walls  of  the  stand  call  attention  to  the 
effects  of  smoke  on  health,  vegetation, 
weather,  building  materials  and  the  cost 
of  living.  A  large  chart  which  has  to 
do  with  the  cost  of  the  smoke  nuisance 
pictures  the  itemized  annual  bill  which 
"Messrs.  Smoke  and  Soot,  Unlimited," 
render  to  "Mr.  People  of  Pittsburgh." 
The  bill  shows  that  the  smoke  nuisance 
costs  the  people  of  Pittsburgh  about  $20 
per  capita  or  $10,000,000.  The  figures 
for  this  chart  are  taken  from  a  report, 
The  Economic  Cost  of  the  Smoke  Nuis- 
ance to  Pittsburgh,  which  has  been  is- 
sued recently  by  the  smoke  investigation 
of  the  Mellon  Institute,  University  of 
Pittsburgh. 

MUNICIPAL   CONTROL   OF 
CHARITY  IN  LOS  ANGELES 

CHARITIES  endorsement  as  a 
function  of  business  organizations  or  of 
federated  charities  has  been  tried  for 
several  years  in  various  cities,  but  as  a 
municipal  undertaking  it  is  a  brand  new 
experiment  attempted  for  the  first  time 
by  Los  Angeles,  California. 

The  Municipal  Charities  Commission 
of  Los  Angeles,  created  by  a  city  ordi- 
nance, aims  not  only  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic in  its  expenditure  of  money,  but  to 
prevent  the  overlapping  and  misdirec- 
tion of  philanthropic  endeavor.  That 
this  is  made  possible  is  due  to  the 
broad  power  conferred  on  the  commis- 
sion and  to  the  appointment  of  members 
who  are  familiar  with  all  phases  of  so- 
cial work.  Dr.  Millbank  Johnson,  secre- 
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tary  of  the  commission,  is  associated 
with  many  Los  Angeles  charities.  Mrs. 
Willets  Hole  is  president  of  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  Andrew  Copp  is  secretary  of  the 
bar  association.  Mrs.  O.  P.  Clark  is  a 
prominent  club  woman.  V.  J.  McGarry, 
the  representative  of  the  Catholic  or- 
ganizations, is  a  director  of  the  humane 
society  for  children  and  connected  with 
the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 

Primarily  it  is  the  duty  of  the  com- 
mission "to  investigate  all  charities  de- 
pendent upon  public  appeal  or  general 
solicitation  for  support  (construed  to 
include  national  organizations  such  as 
the  Salvation  Army)  and  to  endorse 
such  of  them  as  meet  actual  needs  of 
the  community,  attain  a  reasonable 
standard  of  efficiency  and  are  so  con- 
ducted as  to  insure  the  public  of  the 
wise  use  of  funds." 

With  this  end  in  view  the  commis- 
sion has  distributed  among  the  social 
agencies  of  Los  Angeles  a  detailed  ques- 
tionnaire relating  to  assets  and  liabili- 
ties, receipts  and  expenditures,  mem- 
bership, organization  and  business  meth- 
ods. Before  receiving  the  commission's 
endorsement,  this  schedule  must  be 
filled  out  by  the  president  of  every  so- 
ciety and  sworn  to  before  a  notary  pub- 
lic. Wherever  permission  to  collect 
funds  is  granted  a  special  receipt  book 
must  be  used  by  the  agent  in  order  to 
prevent  misuse  of  money.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  answers  contained  in  the 
questionnaire  are  unsatisfactory,  or  if 
a  society  refuses  to  file  a  statement,  the 
special  investigator  employed  by  the 
commission  may  be  sent  to  examine  its 
books  and  papers. 

During  the  three  months  of  its  ex- 
istence, the  Charities  Commission  has 
devoted  itself  entirely  to  "investigating 
and  endorsing"  the  existing  social  agen- 


cies of  Los  Angeles.  Next  the  commis- 
sion will  turn  its  attention  to  the  other 
functions  designated  by  the  ordinance. 
These  are: 

"To  encourage  the  formation  of  new 
private  charities  to  meet  needs  that  are 
not  already  provided  for  and  to  foster 
all  worthy  enterprises  of  a  philan- 
thropic nature  and  to  give  assistance 
thereto. 

"To  collect  and  preserve  statistics  re- 
lating to  charities,  conditions  of  life,  un- 
employment and  delinquency  and  to  sug- 
gest means  for  improving  the  conditions 
producing  the  need  of  relief. 

"To  maintain  a  constant  survey  of  the 
field  of  charities  with  regard  to  the  need 
and  the  work  being  done  in  connection 
therewith,  and  to  secure  intelligent  co- 
operation among  all  charitable  and  so- 
cial agencies  in  the  city  to  the  end  that 
a  comprehensive  and  economical  plan 
in  philanthropy  may  be  attained. 

"To  disburse  all  funds  set  apart  by 
the  city  for  charitable  purposes  and  to 
make  a  report  to  the  City  Council  of 
the  work  done  in  connection  therewith. 

"To  receive  donations,  gifts  or  be- 
quests to  be  used  for  charitable  or  phi- 
lanthropic purposes  and  to  administer 
any  trust  declared  or  created  for  any 
such  purpose  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  said  trust. 

"To  establish  and  maintain  a  bureau 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  employ- 
ment free  of  charge  to  persons  apply- 
ing therefor,  to  furnish  information  con- 
cerning any  vacant  position,  situation 
or  employment  which  may  come  within 
the  knowledge  of  said  commission,  to 
keep  a  register  containing  the  names  and 
addresses  of  persons  who  make  applica- 
tion for  employment  together  with  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  persons  who 
are  seeking  help  aitd-to  keep  a  list  of 
all  positions  and  situations  filled." 


Although  the  friends  of  the  project 
claim  that  the  growth  of  charity  will 
be  encouraged  through  a  wiser  and  more 
discriminating  expenditure  of  money,  it 
is  natural  to  expect  protests  against 
placing  private  charity  under  public 
supervision.  Those  who  believe  that 
giving  can  only  be  "spontaneous"  and 
charity  can  only  be  "personal"  and 
"sympathetic"  when  unhampered  by  the 
red  tape  of  official  machinery,  predict 
that  the  new  system  will  bring  a  trail 
of  graft,  partiality  and  the  repression 
of  philanthropic  enterprise.  But  whe- 
ther the  Municipal  Charities  Commis- 
sion succeeds  in  its  program  of  attaining 
a  "comprehensive  and  economical  plan 
in  philanthropy"  or  whether  it  falls  into 
the  pitfalls  of  the  old  system  of  public 
relief,  its  pioneer  progress  will  be  watch- 
ed keenly  by  all  who  are  struggling  to 
correlate  a  multitude  of  overlapping  so- 
cial agencies. 

MASSACHUSETTS    RISING 
AGAINST  ALCOHOLISM 

THE  Associated  Charities  of  Sa- 
lem, Mass.,  have  developed  the  "poster 
campaign  against  liquor"  into  a  year's 
campaign  of  education,  their  idea  being 
that  in  advertising  "repetition  is  repu- 
tation." The  plan  of  campaign  is  ap- 
plicable to  any  city. 

Forty  long  posters,  entitled  "Alcohol," 
such  as  appeared  on  the  cover  of  THE 
SURVEY  for  August  9,  will  be  placed  on 
forty  private  trees  in  yards  along  the 
main  streets  of  Salem.  The  committee 
in  charge  will  ask  the  doctors  of  the 
town  to  finance  this  initial  step  and  to 
allow  their  names  to  be  used,  as  givers 
of  the  first  posters,  thereby  establishing 
it  as  both  a  man's  movement  and  a 
health  movement. 

The  second  move  will  be  made  in 
three  months  when  the  committee  will 
ask  the  city  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  (see  THE  SURVEY  for 
July  5)  and  post  in  all  public  buildings 
and  later  in  all  parks  and  playgrounds 
a  statement  of  the  nature  of  alcohol  and 
of  its  cost  to  a  community  in  money, 
health  and  efficiency. 

A  follow-up  meeting  for  these  posters 
will  be  called  in  which  other  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  local  women's  club, 
will  be  asked  to  join.  Dr.  Richard  C. 
Cabot  and  Alice  Higgins  Latlirop  will 
be  asked  to  speak,  and  a  campaign  of 
big  posters  will  be  planned  for  the  fol- 
lowing summer.  The  churches  will  be 
asked  to  put  out  bulletins  on  the  subject 
of  alcoholism  and  the  surrounding 
towns  will  be  asked  to  co-operate,  so 
that  next  summer  all  through  the  sec- 
tion of  Massachusetts  around  Salem  al- 
cohol will  be  thoroughly  advertised  as 
"bad  medicine  and  bad  business."  The 
final  move  in  the  campaign  will  be  to 
ask  the  street  railway  that  runs  through 
this  section  of  the  state  to  carry  anti- 
alcohol  posters  on  its  dashers  for  one 
week. 


Common  Welfare 

The  women's  clubs  of  Ipswich  and  of 
Winchendon  have  already  started  on  a 
program  much  like  that  of  Salem,  and 
the  Charitable  Association  of  Glou- 
cester and  the  Woman's  Club  of  Fitch- 
burg  have  it  under  consideration.  In 
short,  a  new  live  movement  against  al- 
cohol has  suddenly  sprung  into  being  in 
Massachusetts — a  movement  of  doctors 
and  trained  social  workers.  They  have 
approached  the  problem  without  senti- 
mentality or  exaggeration,  and  almost 
instantaneously  the  good  sense  of  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  has  risen  to 
meet  them. 

OOCIAL    LEGISLATION    IN    PENN- 
^SYLVANIA 

IN  spite  of  notable  disappointments, 
a  remarkable  gist  of  social  legislation 
was  enacted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Legis- 
lature of  1913.  This  Legislature  was  pe- 
culiarly constituted';  the  lower  house,  by 
a  combination  of  Progressives  and  pro- 
gressive Democrats,  was  in  control  of 
the  reform  elements.  The  Senate,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  definitely  the  re- 
verse. Some  advanced  legislation  was 
favored  by  the  governor  but  he  did  not 
have  sufficient  strength  to  secure  its 
enactment.  A  number  of  the  important 
social  bills  had  been  made  political  is- 
sues and  there  was  continual  play  by 
the  various  parties  for  political  advan- 
tage and  for  the  storing  up  of  campaign 
material. 

Early  in  the  session  the  hopes  of  so- 
cial workers  were  very  high.  It  was 
thought  that  practically  all  important 
legislation  suggested  would  be  enacted, 
because  most  of  the  bills  were  intro- 
duced in  the  lower  house  and  met  with 
but  slight  opposition.  Their  hopes  were 
not  realized  in  full. 

Practically  all  pure  food  legislation 
was  defeated. 

In  labor  legislation  there  was  disap- 
pointment also.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
a  commission  reported  to  the  Legis- 
lature on  employers'  liability,  suggesting 
a  law  which  had  the  support  of  Gover- 
nor Tener,  this  measure  was  lost  in  con- 
ference committee.  The  bills  requiring 
one  day's  rest  in  seven  and  the  report- 
.  ing  of  industrial  diseases  were  also  lost 
as  was  the  child  labor  bill. 

Several  important  labor  laws  were  en- 
acted, however.  A  very  good  woman's 
bill,  which  ranks  with  the  best  laws  now 
in  force  in  this  country,  and  limits  the 
hours  of  work  to  fifty-four  a  week,  was 
passed.  The  uniform  lead  poisoning 
bill  was  enacted,  but  the  tile  and  sani- 
tary-ware industries  were  able  to  secure 
exemptions  from  its  provisions.  The  im- 
portant gain  in  the  industrial  field  there- 
fore was  the  law  creating  a  department 
of  labor. 

Specific  advances  were  secured  in 
matters  relating  to  state  charities  and 
housing.  A  woman's  industrial  home,  a 
colony  for  inebriates,  and  a  village  for 
feeble-minded  women  were  established. 
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Money  was  appropriated  for  founding 
the  industrial  home  on  the  cottage  sys- 
tem, but  in  the  other  two  cases  appro- 
priation was  sufficient  only  to  secure 
plans  and  clear  the  land. 

The  law  creating  a  village  for  feeble- 
minded women  establishes  two  important 
precedents.  The  institution  is  to  be 
built  on  land  already  owned  by  the 
state  and  is  to  be  constructed  by  the 
board  of  managers  together  with  a  su- 
perintendent rather  than  by  a  political 
building  commission,  as  has  been  the 
custom. 

Though  the  Legislature  failed  to  en- 
act the  county  tuberculosis  hospital  bill, 
allowing  counties  to  issue  bonds  for  the 
construction  of  county  institutions,  and 
failed  to  make  additional  provision  for 
the  insane,  appropriations  to  existing 
state  institutions  were  more  liberal  than 
they  have  been  in  the  past.  In  cutting 
down  the  appropriations  to  private  agen- 
cies, the  governor  more  closely  followed 
the  recommendations  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  than  has  been  the  case  in 
the  past  and  there  will,  without  doubt, 
be  a  distinct  improvement  in  the  ap- 
propriation system  in  the  very  near 
future.  A  widows'  pension  bill  was 


passed  and  a  commission  to  study  de- 
pendency was  provided  for,  which 
should  lay  the  foundation  for  efficient 
legislation  at  the  next  session. 

A  number  of  good  housing  laws  were 
enacted,  among  them  one  creating  de- 
partments of  city  planning  for  third 
class  cities  and  a  suburban!  planning 
act  for  the  132  separate  communities 
within  a  25-mile  radius  of  Philadelphia. 
Added  powers  were  given  to  township 
boards  of  health  and  a  compulsory  pro- 
vision attached  so  as  tp  include  all  first 
class  townships  and  boroughs.  Pitts- 
burgh secured  radical  tax  legislation 
that  will  eventually  separate  the  tax 
assessments  on  land  and  improvements. 
A  Bureau  of  Housing  Inspection  was 
created  in  the  State  Department  of 
Health  and  what  is  probably  the  most 
all-embracing  housing  act  enacted  for 
any  large  American  city,  one  which  in- 
cludes all  houses  within  its  provisions, 
was  secured  for  Philadelphia.  This  act 
co-ordinates  all  housing  and  sanitary  in- 
spection and  places  almost  unlimited 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  chief. 

Bawdy  houses,  in  another  act,  were 
placed  under  restrictions  similar  to  the 
Iowa  injunction  and  abatement  act,  and 
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the  responsibility  for*  their  presence 
placed  upon  the  .owner.  A  half-way 
"eugenics  marriage  law"  forbids  the 
marriage  of  insane,  epileptic  and  feeble- 
minded persons  and  requires  a  state- 
ment by  the  person  seeking  a  marriage 
certificate  to  the  effect  that  he  is  not 
suffering  from  a  transmissible  disease. 
A  bill  for  the  sterilization  of  the  feeble- 
minded and  insane  under  special  condi- 
tions failed  of  passage  for  the  third 
time.  More  efficient  laws  were  passed 
requiring  the  licensing  of  midwives 
and  the  reporting  of  ophthalmia  neona- 
torum. 

Important  steps  were  taken  for  the 
care  of  juveniles  and  those  dependent 
on  deserters.  The  new  municipal  court 
for  Philadelphia  is  to  have  a  special 
judge  who  will  have  charge  of  all  ju- 
venile and  desertion  cases. 
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EIGHBORHOOD     WORK     FOR 
THE  "PINEYS" 

A  "colony  settlement"  is  to  be 
established  in  the  Pines,  the  country  de- 
scribed by  Miss  Kite  on  page  7  of  this 
issue  of  THE  SURVEY,  as  a  part  of  the 
extension  work  of  the  Vineland  Train- 
ing School.  Perhaps  in  a  more  scien- 
tific way  than  ever  before  the  idea  of 
neighborhood  work  is  to  be  applied  to 
a  backward  rural  community. 

At  a  dinner  given  September  6  by 
Mrs.  Esther  Strawbridge-Brophy, 
founder  of  the  Memorial  Strawbridge 
Junior  Republic,  at  her  summer  home 
in  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Joseph  P.  Byers, 
commissioner  of  charities  and  correc- 
tions, and  Prof.  E.  R.  Johnstone,  sup- 
erintendent of  the  Training  School  at 
Vineland,  N.  J.,  laid  their  colony  plans 
before  some  forty  prominent  friends 
gathered  together  for  that  purpose. 

The  state  of  New  Jersey,  said  Mr. 
Byers,  offers,  through  the  Forestry  De- 
partment, as  much  land  as  shall  be  de- 
sired— from  400  to  4,000  acres;  through 
its  Agricultural  Department  expert  as- 
sistance in  the  cultivation  of  the  land; 
through  its  Department  of  Education 
maintenance  for  the  school  that  shall  be 
established ;  through  its  Department  of 
Charities  and  Corrections  means  to 
cover  the  running  expenses  of  the  col- 
ony ;  while  the  training  school,  with  its 
years  of  practical  experience  and  deep 
grasp  of  the  problem,  offers  to  direct 
the  work. 

The  citizens  of  Burlington  county 
are  asked  to  supply  funds  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  inexpensive  yet  substantial 
buildings  necessary  for  the  care  of  forty 
children  with  whom  the  work  will  com- 
mence. C.  V.  Williams,  superintendent 
of  the  New  Jersey  Children's  Home 
Association,  pointed  out  his  realization 
of  the  need  for  such  a  colony;  for 
since  his  society  is  intended  to  deal 
only  with  normal  children  he  is  often 
obliged  to  leave  whole  families  of  de- 
fectives in  the  most  deplorable  sur- 


roundings because  there  is  no  home  to 
which  they  can  be  sent. 

Professor  Johnstone  contrasted  the 
happy,  useful  lives  of  feeble-minded 
children  in  the  institution  with  those  of 
less  fortunate  mental  defectives  outside, 
whose  whole  existence  is  a  monotonous 
round  of  street  crime  and  reformatory 
with  state's  prison  at  the  end.  One  par- 
ticularly striking  illustration  he  gave 
was  that  of  a  boy  who  had  repeatedly 
served  a  term  for  setting  buildings  on 
fire.  Finally  a  judge,  gifted  with  more 
than  ordinary  intelligence,  sent  the  boy 
to  Vineland.  At  first  he  terrorized  the 
place;  for  his  passion  for  fire  made  of 
him  a  real  pyromaniac.  Suddenly  an 
inspiration  came  to  the  superintendent: 
"This  boy  John  loves  fire,"  he  said  to 
himself,  "let  us  put  him  in  the  boiler 
house !"  Marvelous  transformation ! 
John  soon  became  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able assistants  on  the  place.  For  eight 
years  he  has  shoveled  tons  of  coal  day 
after  day  into  the  furnace  mouth  to  feed 
his  "baby,"  the  one  thing  on  earth  that 
he  loves.  To  him  the  fire  is  alive,  he 
talks  to  it,  he  opens  the  furnace  door 
and  holds  his  face  so  close  that  another 
would  be  scorched  by  the  heat.  His  life 
flows  on  happy,  contented.  He  has  found 
the  one  thing  he  can  do  and  do  well. 

Before  the  meeting  adjourned  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  confer  with 
similar  committees  to  be  selected  at 
future  meetings  in  other  parts  of  the 
county. 

The  colony  when  in  operation  is  in- 
tended not  only  to  insure  happy,  useful 
lives  to  the  inmates,  but  to  be  a  social 
center,  that  will  shed  its  beneficient  in- 
fluence over  the  entire  community,  and 
eventually,  with  co-operative  centers  es- 
tablished in  the  large  towns,  to  hold  in 
check  the  lawless  lives  of  those  in  the 
slum  districts.  This  settlement  project 
is  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the  funda- 
mental work  which  has  been  set  going 
at  the  Vineland  institution. 

It  was  in  1910  that  the  Training 
School  began  tracing  the  family  history 
of  each  child  committed  to  its  care.  The 
results  of  this  study  are  soon  to  appear 
in  a  volume  compiled  by  the  director 
of  research,  Dr.  Henry  H.  Goddard. 

Speaking  in  a  general  way  it  may  be 
said  that  about  33  1/3  per  cent  of  the 
cases  were  found  to  be  associated  with 
incidental  causes,  such  as  illness  or  ac- 
cident, and  not  with  any  discoverable 
hereditary  taint.  Of  the  66  2/3  per  cent 
remaining  a  certain  proportion  came 
from  families  which  in  the  main  ran 
normal,  producing  only  here  and  there  a 
mentally  deficient  child  as  evidence  of 
its  defective  stock. 

An  alarming  number,  however,  were 
found  to  belong  to  families  so  low  in 
the  scale  that  practically  all  the  mem- 
bers were  sub-normal  and  the  problem 
they  present  proved  to  be  of  so  grave  a 
social  character  as  to  demand  a  deeper 
study.  Certain  others  lead  the  inves- 


tigation back  into  isolated  conditions 
where  it  is  no  longer  a  problem  of  the 
individual  inheritance  of  feeble-minded- 
ness,  but  that  of  a  whole  community  de- 
generated into  sub-normality. 

'  I  'HE  word  feeble-minded  has  long 
been  familiar  but  it  is  satisfactory 
only  to  those  who  have  but  a  vague  con- 
ception of  what  a  mentally  defective 
person  really  is.  The  term  feeble- 
minded is  now  used  as  a  generic  term 
for  all  mental  defectives  except  the  in- 
sane, and  we  now  divide  the  feeble- 
minded into  the  three  classes:  idiots, 
imbeciles  and  morons.  Our  English 
friends  use  the  term  "feeble-minded" 
for  those  whom  we  call  "imbeciles"  and 
our  "morons"  they  call  "backward  chil- 
dren." In  American  usage,  the  idiot  is 
a  person  whose  mentality  does  not  per- 
mit him  to  communicate  with  his  fel- 
lows by  means  of  speech,  although  the 
higher  grades  can  understand  certain 
simple  signs  and  gestures.  Imbeciles 
have  the  power  of  speech,  from  the  low- 
est grade,  who  can  use  but  a  few  simple 
words,  and  cannot  form  a  sentence,  to 
the  highest,  who  while  able  to  speak 
fluently  have  not  the  power  either  to 
gain  or  to  express  ideas  through  the 
medium  of  written  words,  that  is  to  say, 
they  can  not  be  taught  either  to  read 
or  to  write. 

The  moron  group,  starting  where  the 
imbecile  leaves  off,  rises  through  var- 
ious stages  to  the  border  line  of  nor- 
mality, where  they  are  often  very  diffi- 
cult to  differentiate  from  ordinary  hu- 
man beings.  In  the  main  they  may  be 
said  to  show  a  lack  of  power  to  think 
in  abstract  terms  with  consequent  poor 
judgment  and  reasoning.  Their  con- 
duct, when  the  responsibilities  of  life 
are  thrown  upon  them,  is  faulty.  Their 
acts  are  impulsive  and  unrelated ;  they 
cannot  reason  from  cause  to  effect  in 
any  but  the  most  concrete  matters,  nor 
hold  consistently  to  any  line  of  conduct; 
they  lack  the  power  to  control  their  im- 
pulses, nor  do  they  learn  from  past 
mistakes.  Unless  under  constant  and 
wise  supervision  they  almost  inevitably 
become  a  burden  in  one  form  or  an- 
other upon  society  or  the  state. 

It  is  this  group  that  at  the  present 
moment  is  attracting  the  attention  of 
psychologists  and  social  workers  in 
every  part  of  the  world. 

The  Binet-Simon  measuring  scale  of 
intelligence  is  the  method  now  in  use 
for  determining  the  amount  of  mental 
deficiency.  According  to  this  scale  the 
state  of  idiocy  corresponds  to  the  in- 
telligence of  a  child  from  'one  to  two 
years  old. 

Imbecility:  low  grade,  3  to  4  years; 
middle  grade,  5  years ;  high  grade,  6  to 
7  years. 

Moronity :  low  grade,  8  to  9  years ; 
middle  grade,  10  years;  high  grade,  11 
to  12  years. 

The   Binet-Simon   measuring  scale   is 
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considered  by  experts  to  be  as  nearly 
reliable  as  any  human  instrument  that 
has  been  devised,  at  least  up  to  the 
eleven-year  limit.  Beyond  this  point  the 
intelligence  becomes  too  complex  for  one 
to  easily  determine  where  and  how 
moronity  ends  and  normality  begins.1 

In  a  democracy  like  ours,  without  class 
distinctions  or  rigid  social  customs  con- 
trolling the  life  of  the  individual,  a 
higher  degree  of  intelligence  is  required 
to  ensure  the  power  of  adaptation,  than 
is  the  case  where  society  is  organized 
by  caste  or  social  classes. 

The  pressure  which  tradition  exer- 
cises, along  with  that  of  class  distinc- 
tion, existing  in  almost  every  country 
of  Europe,  holds  the  individual  in  place 
and  relieves  him  of  much  of  the  re- 
sponsibility which  full  political  freedom 
entails.  This  fact  gives  a  very  special 
signficance  to  foreign  immigration,  and 
is  claiming  an  increasing  share  of  at- 
tention from  those  who  are  studying 
our  policies  of  immigration  restriction 
and  enforcement. 

One  of  the  most  striking  illustrations 
that  can  be  found  of  the  level  to  which 
the  moron  group  may  fall  when  left  to 
itself,  came  to  light  in  investigating 
the  family  history  of  one  of  the  training 
school  children  who  came  out  of  the 
New  Jersey  Pines. 

Tor  a  full  psychological  analysis  of  the 
intelligence  and  aptitudes  of  mental  defec- 
tives, attention  is  called  to  a  translation  of 
the  numerous  original  articles  by  A.  Binet 
and  by  A.  Binet  and  Dr.  Simon  in  Vol- 
umes XI-XVII  inclusive,  of  L'annee  Psy- 
chologique  now  in  the  hands  of  Harper  & 
Bros.  For  description  of  the  Binet-Simon 
Measuring  Scale  see  The  Binet-Simon 
Measuring  Scale  of  Intelligence.  By  H.  H. 
Goddard,  Vineland,  N.  J.,  1910. 


In  the  special  study  of  this  group  pre- 
sented elsewhere  in  this  issue,  two  cases 
of  the  low  moro»  type,  representing  the 
average  mental  power  of  their  class  are 
described.  This  class  is  very  common 
and  is  usually  thought  of  as  normal 
and  judged  by  normal  standards,  with 
consequent  irritating  results.  Almost 
every  one  has  experienced  the  annoy- 
ance of  trying  to  help  some  thriftless, 
shiftless,  unstable  member  of  society, 
who  refused  to  stay  "put,"  but  not 
every  one  has  realized  that  he  might 
be  dealing  with  one  who  was  definitely 
lacking  in  intelligence  and  therefore  in- 
capable of  self-direction.  Today  stu- 
dents of  social  subiiormality  feel  that 
if  the  moron  group  is  to  be  made 
an  asset  to  our  commonwealth,  social 
direction  must  be  supplied.  The  colony 
settlement  is  an  adventure  in  that  field. 

OUTDOOR  MOTION  PICTURES  ON 
TUBERCULOSIS 

THE  latest  weapon  in  the  fight 
against  tuberculosis  is  the  use  of  motion 
pictures  in  the  parks.  It  seems  pecu- 
liarly appropriate  that  the  city's  "breath- 
ing spots"  should  play  this  new  part  in 
the  warfare  on  the  plague.  For  the  last 
three  years  special  efforts  have  been 
made  by  tuberculosis  committees 
throughout  the  United  States  to  induce 
local  motion  picture  exhibitors  to  run 
Red  Cross  seal  films  at  holiday  times. 
Their  efforts  have  been  rewarded  by 
widespread  use  of  these  films  in  the 
theaters.  The  interest  aroused,  how- 
ever, has  been  largely  seasonal;  the 
films  were  shown  in  December,  but  not 
during  the  other  months  of  the  year. 
The  park  motion  picture  carries  the 


campaign  over   to    the   summer    season. 

The  Health  Department  of  New  York 
City  for  several  years  had  given  stere- 
opticon  exhibitions  in  the  parks.  Last 
year  they  enlisted  in  this  work  the  help 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis  of  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  and  decided  to  use  the  mo- 
tion picture  instead  of  the  stereopticon. 
The  apparatus  used  was  simple — poles 
on  which  to  hang  a  screen,  a  picture 
machine  and  a  booth.  This  outfit  was 
set  up  every  night  in  a  different  park 
and  the  exhibition  given  to  the  crowds 
who  gathered  there. 

Long  before  the  shows  began,  crowds 
of  people  from  the  nearby  tenements  in- 
vaded the  parks  and  took  possession  of 
every  available  point  of  vantage  to  see 
the  pictures.  Big  mothers  and  "little 
mothers,"  street-urchins,  young  men  and 
old  men  crowded  in  as  close  as  possible. 
Even  nearby  roofs  and  firescapes  held 
spectators.  The  parks  were  fairly  alive 
with  humanity  and  eager  faces  were 
on  every  side  waiting  for  the  pictures 
to  begin.  "Please,  mister,  when  do  the 
pictures  start?"  or  "Are  you  goin"  to 
show  cowboys  and  Indians?" — were 
some  of  the  questions  which  the  man  in 
charge  would  hear  over  and  over  again 
from  the  youngsters. 

So  successful  was  the  experiment  last 
year  that  twenty-three  exhibitions  have 
been  given  this  summer  in  Manhattan 
and  the  Bronx  with  a  total  estimated 
attendance  of  125,000  people,  an  average 
each  night  of  over  5,300.  In  some  parks 
in  the  congested  tenement  districts  the 
crowds  were  ten  to  twelve  thousand 
strong.  Besides  the  pictures,  75,000  ed- 
ucational leaflets  were  distributed. 
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The  crowd  may  be  Jewish  or  Italian, 
Bohemian  or  English  speaking — it 
makes  no  difference.  Motion  pictures 


speak  a  universal  language  understood 
by  all.  No  tickets,  no  admission  fee — 
"he  who  runs  may  read." 
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OCIAL   REFORM   LEGISLATION  AND    THE   CONGRES- 
SIONAL CAUCUS— BY  W.  L.  STODDARD 


THE  special  session  of  the  Sixty- 
Second  Congress  has  been  practically  a 
blank  so  far  as  "social  legislation"  is 
concerned.  Although  it  has  been  at 
work  since  early  in  April,  not  one  of 
the  measures  whose  passage  was  urged 
upon  President  Wilson  by  the  voluntary 
group  of  social  workers  and  other  in- 
terested persons  shortly  after  the  incom- 
ing of  the  new  administration  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  its  way  through  the 
two  Houses  by  mid-September.  The 
commonly-given  reason  for  this  failure 
is  that  the  session  was  called  for  two 
purposes  only — the  revision  of  the  tariff 
and  of  the  banking  and  currency  laws. 
It  was  the  hope  of  these  social  work- 
ers that  measures  to  secure  the  follow- 
ing ends,  the  majority  of  which  had  been 
previously  passed  by  at  least  one  House 
and  all  of  which  had  been  actively  sup- 
ported for  some  time  by  public  opinion, 
would  be  considered  during  the  idle  per- 
iods which  confronted  Congress  from 
month  to  month : 

Compensation  for  federal  employes  suf- 
fering injury  or  occupational  diseases  in 
the  course  of  their  employment. 

Compensation  for  employes  in  inter- 
state commerce  suffering  injury  in  the 
course  of  their  employment. 

Harmonizing  of  conflicting  court  de- 
cisions in  different  states  by  giving  the 
state  itself  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

An  eight-hour  day  for  women  employ- 
ed in  certain  occupations  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Co-ordination  of  the  federal  health  ac- 
tivities and  strengthening  the  public 
health  service. 

Provision  in  the  immigration  act  for 
mental  examination  of  immigrants  by 
alienists ;  safeguarding  the  welfare  of 
immigrants  at  sea  by  detailing  American 
medical  officers  and  matrons  to  immi- 
grant-carrying ships. 

A  hospital  ship  for  American  deep- 
sea  fishermen. 

Provision  for  the  betterment  of  the 
conditions  of  American  seamen. 

A  commission  to  investigate  jails  and 
the  correction  of  first  offenders. 

Abolishing  of  contract  convict  labor 
system  by  restricting  interstate  com- 
merce in  prison-made  goods. 

The  only  measure  in  this  list  upon 
which  there  has  been  definite  action  is 
the  La  Follette-Peters  eight-hour  bill  for 
women  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Early  in  the  session  the  Senate,  with- 
out debate,  repassed  this  measure  and 
sent  it  to  the  House.  There  it  remained 
all  summer  in  the  Committee  on  Labor. 
No  work,  committee  or  otherwise,  was 
done  on  workmen's  compensation  legis- 
lation, on  the  measure  to  give  the  states 
the  right  to  appeal  cases  to  the  Supreme 


Court,  on  the  health  activities  of  the 
government,  on  immigration,  on  the 
Gardner  hospital  ship  bill,  or  on  the  jail 
commission.  Convict  labor  legislation 
was  reintroduced,  one  or  two  new  bills 
on  this  subject  being  prepared,  and  the 
seamen's  bill  was  agitated  in  the  Senate 
but  with  little  effect.  A  provision  in  the 
tariff  bill  aimed  at  the  employment  of 
child  labor  was  stricken  out  in  the 
course  of  debate  in  the  upper  House. 
The  usual  bills,  needless  to  say,  safe- 
guarding labor,  prescribing  minimum 
wage  boards,  and  the  like  were  presented 
by  members,  but  upon  them  there  was 
no  action. 

The  underlying  reason  for  this  verdict 
is  twofold.  In  the  first  place  it  is  an 
unquestioned  fact  that  the  older  leaders 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate  are  not 
strong  advocates  of  social  reform.  This 
fact  has  been  demonstrated  time  and 
time  again  whenever  bills,  such  as  that 
providing  for  taxing  "phossy  jaw" 
matches  out  of  existence,  have  come 
somewhere  near  to  a  vote.  On  such  oc- 
casions it  has  taken  the  utmost  expendi- 
ture of  time,  tact  and  the  pressure  of 
carefully  directed  public  opinion  to  se- 
cure results.  Unless  public  opinion  hap- 
pens to  be  directed  toward  a  given  re- 
form, and  unless  those  who  have  made 
it  their  business  to  "lobby"  the  measure 
through  to  success  can  spend  unlimited 
time  in  Washington,  results  are  apt  to 
be  negative. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  an  unques- 
tioned fact  that  the  legislative  machin- 
ery of  Congress — and  particularly  of 
the  House — is  such*  that  the  consent  of 
the  leaders  is  necessary  not  only  to  have 
a  given  measure  taken  up,  but  to  render 
certain  its  adoption.  Both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  are  controlled  by  the  cau- 
cus of  the  majority  party  in  each  body. 
The  caucus,  which  meets  in  secret  ses- 
sion, decides  what  shall  be  on  the  legis- 
lative program  and  what  shall  not  be  on 
that  program.  A  majority  of  the  caucus 
binds  the  caucus,  and  the  caucus  binds 
whichever  House  is  considering  a  meas- 
ure. Now,  since  the  caucus,  in  turn,  is 
largely,  if  not  entirely  influenced  by  the 
leaders,  it  is  possible  for  those  leaders 
to  dictate  what  the  caucus  shall  recom- 
mend, and  since  what  the  caucus  recom- 
mends becomes  law  the  actual  law-mak- 
ing power  is  very  apparently  the  leaders, 
not  the  Houses  they  represent,  working 
through  the  caucus  and  forcing  their 
will  upon  the  entire  membership  of  both 
Houses. 

This  condition  is  fully  recognized  by 
those  who  are  in  close  touch  with  affairs 
in  Washington.  Apart  from  the  ques- 


tion of  what  the  two  sets  of  leaders 
-stand  for,  in  its  essentials  it  is  the  same 
condition  as  that  which,  under  the  name 
of  "Cannonism,"  gave  rise  to  the  fam- 
ous "insurgent  revolt"  of  1909. 

Therefore,  in  order  that  social  legisla- 
tion may  receive  the  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  Congress  which  its  advocates 
believe  it  deserves,  one  of  two  things 
must  happen :  either  the  leaders  of  Con- 
gress must  be  educated  to  the  necessity 
for  such  legislation  and  thereby  induced 
to  lend  the  weight  of  their  position  to 
secure  its  passage ;  or  the  machinery  of 
legislation  must  be  so  changed  that  those 
who  differ  from  the  leaders  will  be  able 
to  force  a  record  vote  on  any  given  bill, 
thus  bringing  public  opinion  to  bear  di- 
rectly upon  Congress  and  creating  sup- 
port or  otherwise  for  the  bill  in  question. 

Much,  therefore,  depends  upon  the  at- 
titude of  President  Wilson  and  the 
younger  men  in  Congress  who  are  of 
the  modern  way  of  thinking.  For,  if  the 
summer  session  has  shown  conclusively 
anything,  it  has  shown  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  able  to  hold  the  Congressional 
leaders  to  his  constructive  program. 
The  relatively  harmonious  passage  of 
the  tariff  bill  is  one  instance  in  point. 

Conceivably  the  active  consideration 
of  the  social  legislation  referred  to 
would  have  led  to  wrangling  and  jeo- 
pardized the  two  national  policies  which 
the  administration  may  conceive  more 
important  and  far-reaching  than  any  or 
all  of  them.  Once  tariff  and  currency 
are  out  of  the  way,  however,  the  situa- 
tion is  changed. 

While  we  are  waiting  to  see  to  what 
new  uses  Mr.  Wilson  will  put  this  great 
ability  of  his — how  far  he  will  go  in 
"delivering  the  goods"  promised  in  his 
inaugural  address — it  is  in  point  to  note 
that  the  delay  on  social  legislation  has 
meant  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  its 
passage  would  have  brought  about.  Fed- 
eral employes  have  gone  on  suffering 
from  occupational  diseases  without  ade- 
quate recompense;  employes  on  inter- 
state railroads  have  been  unrelieved  by 
any  accident  compensation  laws;  women 
workers  in  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
toiled  their  nine,  ten,  twelve,  and  even 
more  hours  a  day;  the  federal  health 
service,  instead  of  smoothly  functioning, 
has  been  and  is  in  disorder;  no  hospital 
ship  has  touched  the  banks  to  care  for 
maimed  fishermen.  In  short,  while  the 
leaders  at  Washington  have  been  busy 
carrying  on  a  program  which  they  have 
considered  more  important,  social  re- 
form has  been  neglected. 

So  the  summer  has  left  the  two  ques- 
tions: Will  the  democratic  leaders  now 
use  the  caucus  system  for  social  legisla- 
tion, or  will  the  record  of  these  last 
months,  in  which  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress have  for  hours  on  end  beat  time 
or  played  politics,  while  deep-seated 
human  needs  were  neglected,  stand  as  a 
final  argument  for  dislodging  the  caucus 
grip  on  the  creative  action  of  members? 


THE  "PINEYS" 

Today  morons;  yesterday  colonial  outcasts,  "disowned"  Friends, 

land   pirates,   Hessians,  Tory   refugees,  revellers    from 

Joseph  Bonaparte's  court  at  Bordentown, 

and  other  sowers  of  wild  oats 


ETWEEN  the  coastal  plane  and 
the  fertile  land  east  of  the  Del- 
aware River  lies  2,000  square 
miles  of  almost  pure  sand. 
Beginning  in  Monmouth  County  it 
extends  southwest  through  Burlington, 
Ocean  and  Atlantic  Counties.  It  was 
originally  covered  with  a  splendid  growth 
of  pines,  interspersed  with  iron-produc- 
ing bog  lands.  This  primeval  wealth  of 
New  Jersey  was  long  ago  exploited,  and 
there  was  left  only  a  scrubby  growth 
that  but  slowly  replaces  the  timber  of 
the  past,  while  modern  science  is  turn- 
ing the  low  hollows  into  marvelously 
productive  cranberry  bogs. 

In  the  heart  of  this  region  scattered 
in  widely'  separated  huts  over  miles 
of  territory  exists  today  a  group  of 
human  beings  so  distinct  in  morals  and 
manners  as  to  excite  curiosity  and  won- 
der in  the  mind  of  any  outsider  brought 
into  contact  with  them.  They  are 
known  as  the  "Pineys"  or  "Pine  Rats" 
and  are  recognized  as  a  distinct  people 
by  the  normal  communities  living  on 
the  borders  of  their  forests,  although 
their  manner  of  living  arouses  neither 
surprise  nor  interest,  having  always 
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been  taken  quite  as  a  matter  of  course. 
In  fact  the  problem  is  a  mixed  one,  in- 
tertwining and  extending  itself  inward 
and  outward  from  the  country  to  the 
pines,  from  the  pines  to  the  country  so 
that  more  than  one  old  family  is  found 
to  have  in  some  of  its  branches  an  in- 
fusion of  Piney  blood.  It  is  this 
fact  which  makes  the  problem  not  only 
complex  but  one  of  extreme  delicacy, 
and  gives  it  in  a  way  the  protection  of 
its  surroundings. 

Not  a  few  of  our  "Pine  Rat"  friends 
for  instance  can  be  traced  back  directly 
to  where  they  branch  from  excellent 
families,  often  of  sturdy  English  stock. 
Others  take  their  rise  from  religious 
communities  of  the  North,  while  a  great 
many  are  there  without  any  explana- 
tion of  their  existence,  their  ancestral 
line  soon  disappearing  in  the  mists  of 
the  past. 

The  general  opinion  current  regard- 
ing the  Piney  and  his  class,  has  been 


that  he  is  what  he  is  from  environ- 
ment, that  surrounded  with  other  con- 
ditions and  "given  a  chance"  he  would 
come  out  "all  right."  That  he  is  a 
"problem,"  that  his  presence  tends  to 
lower  standards  of  living  among  the 
normal  people  who  come  in  contact  with 
him,  is  a  universally  recognized  fact, 
but  until  recently  it  has  been  confidently 
hoped  that  through  education  and  the 
opening  up  of  the  Pines,  he  would  event- 
ually become  a  normal  citizen.  Whether 
or  not  he  is  a  being  capable  of  such 
development  or  whether  he  has  perma- 
nently fallen  below  that  possibility,  it 
is  not  the  object  of  this  paper  to  dis- 
cuss. Nothing  has  been  determined 
beyond  what  he  is  today  and  that  he 
resembles  several  generations  of  an- 
cestors. 

Meager  but  suggestive  have  been  the 
results  of  research  into  history  to  find 
the  orjgins  of  this  degenerate  group. 
Very  faint  are  the  traces  which  the 
Swedes,  the  original  founders  of  New 
Jersey,  left  behind  them.  It  was  the 
English,  and  English  of  sturdy  dissent- 
ing stock,  mostly  refugees  from  neigh- 
boring provinces,  who  with  an  admix- 
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ture  of  French  Huguenot  exiles,  peo- 
pled New  Jersey.  Desire  for  personal 
liberty  was  the  dominating  note  of  all 
the  settlements  that  took  root  in  her 
soil.  Foremost  among  the  sects  who 
sought  homes  in  the  newly  opened  ter- 
ritory were  the  persecuted  followers  of 
George  Fox,  whose  democratic  princi- 
ples, deeply  imbued  with  religious  ideals 
were  so  firmly  rooted  in  all  that  makes 
for  order  and  civic  righteousness  as  to 
admirably  fit  them  for  expansion  in  the 
new  world.  They  were  men  indeed  who 
had  shown  themselves  willing  to  die  for 
their  principles  of  equality — but  who 
greatly  preferred  to  live  in  the  cultiva- 
tion and  enjoyment  of  the  peaceful  arts 
of  life.  For  this  New  Jersey  alone  of 
the  colonies  offered  them  an  alluring 
outlook.  Under  the  patronage  of  Wil- 
liam Penn,  the  Society  in  West  New 
Jersey  began  a  career  of  democratic 
expansion  that  has  no  parallel  in  the 
annals  of  any  other  country. 

Outcasts  of  Religion 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the 
picture.  In  the  organization  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  there  is  but  one 
method  of  dealing  with  the  persist- 
ent sinner.  When  a  member  proves  in- 
corrigible or  when  he  commits  some 
flagrant  misdeed  he  is  dismissed  from 
their  ranks.  In  this  way  they  uncon- 
sciously throw  upon  society  at  large  the 
responsibility  of  caring  for  what  they 
themselves  had  failed  to  control. 

Particularly  in  the  beginning  of  its 
career  of  material  prosperity  the  society 
was  severe  and  summary  in  its  dealings 
with  offenders.  The  early  annals  of  all 
communities  of  Friends  testify  to  this 
fact.  In  the  province  of  New  Jersey, 
it  is  certain  that  "disowned"  youths, 
cast  out  by  the  society  did  in  some 
cases  betake  themselves  to  the  loose 
lives  of  the  dwellers  of  the  Pines. 

Outcasts  from  other  religious  com- 
munities also  found  shelter  there,  driven 
by  the  laws  in  force  during  the  early 
period  in  east  New  Jersey.  In  this  prov- 
ince thirteen  offences  were  punishable  by 
death — among  them  theft,  if  incorrig- 
ible; burglary;  rape,  subject  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court ;  gross  and  unnat- 
ural licentiousness.  For  the  vice  of  un- 
chastity,  there  was  imposed  a  fine  of 
three  or  five  months'  imprisonment  or 
ten  stripes  at  the  pufilic  whipping  post 
if  the  fine  was  not  paid.  A  marriage  to 
be  legal  must  be  published  three  times, 
and  must  have  the  consent  of  the  par- 
ents, masters  or  guardians.  These  laws 
were  intended  to  uphold  the  high  stand- 
ard of  social  order  by  eliminating  the 
persistent  sinner  by  death,  thus  ridding 
not  only  their  own,  but  all  communi- 
ties of  the  evil.  The  vicinity  of  the 
Pines,  however,  offered  possibilities  of 
escape  with  which  even  these  stern  laws 
could  not  cope. 

The  first  historical  mention  of  these 
outlaws  .is  to  be  found  in  the  quaint 


history  of  New  Jersey  by  Samuel  Smith, 
publisned  in  1720.  Speaking  of  the 
white  and  red  cedar,  he  says  "the  tower- 
ing retreat  of  the  former  have  afforded 
many  an  asylum  xor  David's  men  of 
necessity" — here  alluding  to  First  Sam- 
uel 22 :2,  where  is  recorded  "And  every 
cne  in  distress,  and  every  one  in  debt, 
and  every  one  that  was  discontented, 
gathered  'themselves  unto  David." 

But  during  the  two  centuries  that 
have  elapsed  since  Samuel  Smith  wrote 
his  history,  the  Pines  of  New  Jersey 
have  had  other  settlers  besides  these 
"men  of  necessity."  In  course  of  time, 
this  valuable  timber  land  was  bought  up 
by  speculators;  first  the  cedars  and 
later  the  pines  were  cut  off  and  shipped 
from  the  convenient  harbors  along  the 
coast.  Before  the  revolution,  it  had 
been  discovered  that  the  bogs  were  rich 
in  iron  ore,  so  that  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  furnaces  were  established  at 


ONLY  a  few  years  ago,  a  no- 
torious Piney  bearing  a  per- 
verted Huguenot  name  died  in  his 
cabin  in  the  heart  of  the  pines  at 
the  age  of  ninety-eight. 

Four  years  before  his  death,  he 
was  found  one  day  returning  to 
his  shack  after  a  prolonged  ab- 
sence. Questioned  as  to  where  he 
had  been,  he  said  he  had  gotten 
"tired  o'  the  gal  he  had  been  livin' 
•with" — "too  giddy"  he  said,  shak- 
ing his  head,  "too  giddy  fer  me, 
so  I  took  her  down  shore  an' 
traded  her.  Did  perty  well,  too — 
got  this  old  hoss  and  this  here 
keg  o'  rum." 

Such  conditions  are  common 
today  in  the  Pines  and  many  an- 
other Piney  can  be  found  whose 
ancestry  could  be  traced  back  to 
some  off-shoot  of  a  rigid,  highly 
respectable,  intelligent  family 
which  in  other  branches,  has  fur- 
nished us  some  of  our  best  and 
most  valued  citizens. 


Batsto,  Weymouth,  Hanover,  etc., 
whose  output  became  the  chief  native 
source  of  the  iron  supply.  Many  of 
the  cannons  used  during  the  revolution 
were  cast  at  these  furnaces  as  well  as 
the  pots  and  pans  of  our  ancestors. 

Meanwhile  the  settlers  along  the 
river  and  coast  were  rapidly  develop- 
ing the  argricultural  resources  of  the 
country  and  though  they  had  been  join- 
ed by  non-conformists  of  various  sects, 
the  Friends  continued  to  dominate  most 
of  the  settlements  of  West  New  Jersey. 
As  time  went  on  and  the  great  ideas  of 
independence  were  being  developed,  the 
rules  of  the  society  in  regard  to  war 
prevented  them  from  taking  active  part 
in  the  revolution,  although  many  of 
them  were  at  heart  sealed  to  their 
adopted  country's  cause.  Their  un- 
compromising attitude  in  this  regard, 
however,  made  them  seem  as  a  body, 
to  favor  the  Tory  side,  and  many  of 


them  suffered  at  the  hands  of  their 
warlike  fellow  countrymen,  imprison- 
ment, exile,  and  hardship  of  every  so'rt. 

True,  there  were  notable  exceptions 
to  the  rule  that  Friends  would  not  fight. 
Many  a  noble  youth  broke  the  cherished 
tie  of  family  and  faith  and  went  out 
a  double  martyr  to  his  country's  call, 
but  such  were  invariably  "dealt  with" 
and  where  they  persisted  in  their  de- 
termination, were  disowned  by  the  so- 
ciety, which  then  made  a  formal  pro- 
test against  this  breaking  down  of  their 
"testimony."  Through  their  stern  ad- 
herence to  peace  principles,  the  Quak- 
ers in  west  New  Jersey  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  revolution,  became  all  un- 
wittingly a  kind  of  protecting  bulwark, 
behind  which  the  most  atrocious  out- 
lawry was  carried  on  in  the  Pines. 
With  the  coming  of  Lord  Howe  to 
Staten  Island  in  1776,  a  partly  success- 
ful attempt  was  made  to  form  in  New 
Jersey  a  military  organization  of  native 
Tories.  Tory  troops  of  between  five 
and  six  hundred  men  kept  up  a  kind 
of  guerrilla  warfare  from  the  edge  of 
the  Pines,  spreading  havoc  and  destruc- 
tion among  the  neighboring  farms. 

F.  B.  Lee,  in  his  history  of  New  Jer- 
sey, says:  "Associated  with  these  regi- 
ments, possessing  a  semblance  of  mili- 
tary organization,  real  or  assumed,  was 
a  disjointed  band  of  land  pirates,  known 
as  "Pine  robbers."  Aided  and  abetted 
by  the  loyalists  in  New  York  city 
whose  most  active  spirit  was  William 
Franklin,  the  deposed  governor  of  New 
Jersey,  these  "Pine  robbers,"  among 
whom  were  many  refugees,  raided  the 
tide  regions  of  Monmouth,  Ocean,  At- 
lantic, Salem,  Gloucester,  Camden  and 
Burlington  Counties,  their  depredations 
being  yet  vividly  remembered  in  local 
tradition.  These  "Pine  robbers,"  most 
of  whom  were  Jersey  men  hiding  by 
day  in  the  recesses  of  the  Pines  or  amid 
the  dunes  of  the  seashore,  were  said  to 
be  men  of  utter  depravity  whose  "law- 
lessness, cruelty  and  lust  made  them  a 
terror  to  the  entire  country."  The 
worst  of  them  were  subsequently  hunt- 
ed down  and  killed,  the  bodies  of  some 
being  hung  as  a  warning  in  conspicu- 
ous places. 

Hessians  and  Tories 

After  the  battle  of  Trenton,  cer- 
tain Hessian  soldiers  and  other  desert- 
ers from  the  British  army  found  safety 
in  the  seclusion  of  the  Pines,  and  added 
still  another  element  to  its  already  mix- 
ed population. 

After  the  war  was  over  those  Tory 
families  who  remained  in  the  state  were 
frowned  upon  with  such  uncompromis- 
ing severity  as  obliged  them  to  take  to 
the  woods  for  self-protection  where,  de- 
spoiled of  their  possessions  and  hard- 
ened by  the  passions  which  war  engend- 
ered, they  fell  quicklv  into  the  ways  of 
the  other  outlaws.  Thus  political  ani- 
mosity added  its  uncompromising  bitter- 
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ness  to  the  stern  disapproval  with  which 
the  strictly  moral,  highly  intelligent, 
virtuous  and  prosperous  Quaker  popula- 
tion regarded  their  neighbors  of  the 
Pines.  The  gulf  which  separated  them 
became  impassable  except  by  illicit 
means. 

Today  direct  descendants  of  the  finest 
Quaker  stock,  living  still  on  the  edges  of 
the  Pines  and  who  have  sought  to 
preserve  its  folk  lore,  affirm  that 
many  of  the  Piney  names  belonged  to 
one  time  prosperous  Tory  stock.  Some 
of  them  found  legitimate  employment 
in  established  industries,  for  the  period 
after  the  war  saw  a  great  increase  in 
the  exploitation  of  the  native  wealth 
of  the  region.  New  sawmills  were  set 
up;  charcoal  burners  were  kept  busy 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Pines,  while  the  fron  industry  took  on 
a  new  lease  of  life. 

To  carry  on  these  enterprises,  skilled 
workmen,  as  well  as  laborers  were  im- 
ported. Record  and  tradition  show  that 
from  one  to  two  hundred  men  or  even 
twice  that  number  were  employed  at 
the  different  centers.  Some  of  the  land- 
owners, as  at  Weymouth,  built  for  their 
men  convenient  dwellings,  grouping 
them  into  a  village,  with  a  church, 
store  and  school  house.  Others  again 
allowed  them  to  live  in  more  or  less 
crude  huts  or  employed  the  people  liv- 
ing in  isolated  cabins  throughout  the 
Pines.  Generally  a  mansion  house 
stood  on  a  rise  of  ground  overlooking 
the  furnace  or  saw  mill  and  here  the 
owner  lived  with  his  family  for  a  whole 
or  part  of  the  year.  Traces  of  the  an- 
cient colonial  elegance  of  these  man- 
sion houses  can  be  seen  today  in  the 
ruins  scattered  here  and  there. 

Charming  Weymouth,  sleeping  like  a 
lizard  in  the  sun,  is  the  best  preserved 
of  these,  but  the  rushing  torrent  of  the 
great  Egg  Harbor  river  where  it  sweeps 
its  black  current  madly  over  the  dam 
amid  the  ruins  of  huge  walls  of  solid 
masonry  is  all  of  Weymouth  that  today 
shows  any  signs  of  life.  During  the 
last  half  century,  all  these  earlier  in- 
dustries of  the  Pines  have  been  steadily 
on  the  decline,  for  the  forests  once  cut 
down,  renewed  themselves  slowly, 
while  the  cost  of  transportation  over 
the  sandy  roads  together  with  the  les- 
sening supply  of  bog  ore  made  compe- 
tition with  the  developing  iron  industry 
of  Pennsylvania  impossible. 

A  Yankee  and  the  Cranberry  Bogs 

It  was  the  Yankee  agent  of  one  of 
the  owners  of  the  furnace  at  Han- 
over who  in  1850,  as  tradition  has  it, 
first  conceived  the  idea  of  improving 
the  wild  cranberry  through  cultivation. 
Up  to  this  time,  the  fruit  had  been 
gathered  and  sold  much  as  the  huckle- 
berry is  at  present.  As  an  old  wood- 
chopper  of  the  district  put  it :  "Used 
to  be,  cranberries  was  everybody's — 
you  could  go  or  /  could  go  or  anybody." 


Glimpses  of  the  "Piney''  Country 


A  WHITE  SAND  PATH  LEADING  TO  THE  BOGS 


BIT  OF   MOSAIC,   FORMED  OF   TRANSVERSE   SECTIONS   OF   CEDAR    STEMS    FILLED   IN 

WITH     MOSS 


DESERTED  "PINEY"   HOUSE  OCCUPIED  BY  A   WANDERING  PEDDLER'S  FAMILY 
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"Suse",  "Old  Iz",  "Manner  Ann",  Stumpy  Joe"  and  the  others  are  shown  in  the  interlacings  of  lineage  analyzed  by  Miss  Kite. 


To  keep  this  "anybody,"  namely  the 
Piney  of  Brown  Mills,  from  trespass- 
ing on  the  bog  adjoining  the  Hanover 
Furnace,  this  shrewd  Yankee,  while 
making  his  first  experiments,  put  up 
warning  signs  bidding  the  natives  keep 
off,  which  signs  they  very  naturally  ig- 
nored, since  none  were  able  to  read. 
Not  discouraged  by  this  failure,  the 
pioneer  in  cranberry  growing  hit  upon 
the  ghastly  expedient  of  killing  a  cat, 
smearing  an  old  coat  with  its  blood 
and  leaving  the  latter  along  with  scat- 
tered fragments  of  the  cat's  brain  on 
the  path  that  led  from  the  wilderness 
to  the  bog.  A  terrible  time  ensued,  for 
it  was  soon  noised  about  that  a  man 
had  been  murdered.  Although  they 
could  not  find  that  any  one  was  missing, 
the  Pineys  were  terribly  frightened  and 
thereafter  gave  the  experimenter  and 
his  bog  a  wide  margin.  From  that  day 
to  this,  there  has  been  a  steady  develop- 
ment of  the  cranberry  industry  which 
today  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  lucra- 
tive of  the  state  and  forms  the  chief 
outlook  for  speculators  of  the  pines  as 
well  as  for  the  inhabitants  who  have 
anv  desire  or  ability  to  work. 

But  the  real  Piney  has  no  inclination 
to  labor,  submitting  to  every  privation 
in  order  to  avoid  it.  Lazy,  lustful  and 
cunning,  he  is  a  degenerate  creature 
who  has  learned  to  provide  for  himself 
the  bare  necessities  of  life  without  en- 
tering into  life's  stimulating  struggle. 
Like  the  degenerate  relative  of  the  crab 
that  ages  ago  gave  up  a  free  roving  life 
and,  gluing  its  head  to  a  rock,  built  a 
wall  of  defence  around  itself,  spending 
the  rest  of  its  life  kicking  food  into  its 
mouth  and  enjoying  the  functionings  of 
reproduction,  the  Piney  and  all  the  rest 
of  his  type  have  become  barnacles  upon 


our  civilization,  all  the  higher  functions 
of  whose  manhood  have  been  atrophied 
through  disuse.  This  comparison,  how- 
ever, serves  only  as  an  illustration  and 
must  not  be  carried  too  far,  for  into  the 
degenerate  human  problem  enters  an 
element  which  has  no  force,  where  it 
is  a  question  of  mere  physical  degen- 
eracy. It  is  this  moral  element  which 
entering  in  makes  the  human  degen- 
erate such  a  profound  menace  to  social 
order  as  to  demand  the  careful  consid- 
eration of  those  interested  in  the  preser- 
vation of  the  high  standards  of  our 
commonwealth. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  existence 
of  the  Piney  tyoe,  and  especially  with 
the  development  of  industry  and  pros- 
perity in  the  Pines,  there  have  been  men 
of  leisure,  young  men  of  good  families, 
foot-loose  men  of  no  character,  adven- 
turers of  every  sort,  who  for  shorter  or 
k.nger  periods  have  delighted  in  losing 
themselves  in  the  pleasures  of  the  Pines. 
There  has  always  been  hunting  and 
fishing,  the  wine  of  the  air,  the  tonic 
of  the  pine  breath,  and  always  the  un- 
hindered possibilities  of  sensual  enjoy- 
ment. Not  every  one  who  has  come 
under  the  fascination  of  the  Pines  has 
succumbed  to  its  illicit  pleasures.  Far 
from  it,  as  such  a  book  as  Van  Dyke's 
Days  Off  abundantly  testifies.  But 
the  way  is  open  to  those  who  seek  it 
end  many  indeed  are  they  that  have  suc- 
cumbed as  well  as  they  who  have  delib- 
erately gone  for  that  purpose.  In  the 
gay  days  when  Prince  Joseph  Bona- 
parte held  his  miniature  court  at  Bor- 
dentown,  many  were  the  revels  and 
hunting  parties  in  the  Pines  which  were 
indulged  in  by  the  members  of  his 
suite.  All  these  revelers  came  back, 
leaving  a  train  of  nameless  offspring 


to  complicate  still  further  the  mixed 
social  problem  of  the  Pines,  so  that  to- 
day, in  tracing  the  ancestry  of  any  par- 
ticular group,  one  runs  up  continually 
against  the  impossibility  of  proving  ex- 
act ancestry. 

Immigrants,  the  Latest  Comers 

No  study  of  the  component  forces  of 
the  Pines  would  be  complete  without 
mention  being  made  of  the  thriving  Jew 
colonies  established  at  different  points, 
and  of  the  Italian  communities.  A  sup- 
erficial observer  has  often  been  lead  to 
believe  that  there  is  much  similarity  be- 
tween these  people  and  the  native  deni- 
zens of  the  Pines,  but  no  one  who  knew 
them  intimately  could  ever  be  so  de- 
ceived. Whatever  resemblance  there  is, 
is  indeed  superficial,  such  as:  large  fam- 
ilies, often  unsanitary  and  crowded  con- 
ditions of  living,  small  and  incommodious 
dwellings;  but  beneath  the  surface  we 
find  on  one  hand,  loose  disjointed  liv- 
ing, with  attendant  lack  of  intelligence, 
absence  of  ambition,  dearth  of  ideals  of 
every  sort;  on  the  other,  solid,  compact 
organized  existence;  the  father  head  of 
his  home,  protecting  his  wife  and  daugh~ 
ters,  teaching  the  same  attitude  to  his 
sons ;  both  parents  training  their  off- 
spring to  thrift  and  industry. 

Naturally  there  are  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  and  it  is  most  certainly  true,  es- 
pecially in  our  large  cities,  that  the  for- 
eign population  tends  to  lose  its  char- 
acterizing virtues  and  assume  our  vices 
much  more  quickly  than  the  reverse, 
leading  thus  to  another  problem — not 
the  problem  of  mental  deficiency,  but 
one  which  though  of  immense  signific- 
ance to  the  future  of  our  country  scarce- 
ly enters  into  the  rural  question  at  all. 
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"PINEY" 
MOTHERS 


BERTHA  (to  the  left)  was 
married  at  sixteen  to  a  man 
sixty-eight.  They  "didn't 
get  on"  together  so  went 
back  to  the  "squire"  who 
married  them  and  got  a  sep- 
aration in  writing  which 
they  thought  legal. 

SUSE  (to  the  right)  was 
a  wild,  picturesque  creature 
with  black,  sparkling  eyes, 
oval  face  and  dark  gypsy 
coloring.  She  was  married 
to  "Sammy  Boy"  and  their 
shack  was  said  to  be  a  ren- 
dezvous for  the  men. 


To  illustrate :  one  rather  exceptional 
case  in  the  Pines,  yet  characteristic,  is 
that  of  "Italian  Mike"  who  eighteen 
yvars  ago  left  work  in  a  railroad  gang 
and,  burdened  by  a  debt  of  $40.00  incur- 
red through  illness,  took  up  on  credit 
twenty-five  acres  of  woodland  in  the 
heart  of  the  Pines  and  near  a  small 
community  of  typical,  thriftless  Pineys. 
Aided  only  by  his  faithful  wife,  "Mike" 
built  a  small  shack  and  set  to  work 
clearing  his  land.  What  he  could  not 
sell  as  timber  or  cut  up  into  cordwood 
he  converted  into  charcoal.  As  soon  as 
he  had  sufficient  land  cleared,  he  set  out 
two  thousand  strawberry  plants.  In  this 
small  way  he  began,  and  during  the  years 
which  followed  he  has  had  the  usual 
round  of  discouragements,  droughts,  in- 
sect pests,  etc.,  and  yet  today,  besides  a 
considerable  bank  account  and  credit 
good  anywhere  in  the  country,  he  is  own- 
er of  more  than  a  hundred  acres  of  land, 
has  a  comfortable  frame  house,  a  large 
vineyard  which  is  used  exclusively  for 
wine  which  he  himself  makes  for  home 
consumption,  to  say  nothing  of  a  family 


of  eleven  fresh,  clear-eyed,  attractive 
children  who  have  helped  him  piece  to- 
gether his  competence.  In  one  year  he 
cleared  $2,600  on  his  small  fruits  which 
he  himself  takes  to  a  city  thirty-two 
miles  away ;  his  habit  being  to  leave 
home  about  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
reaching  his  destination  at  2  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  his  fruit  then  in  perfect 
condition  to  command  the  best  price  in 
the  market.  The  next  day  his  oldest  son 
leaves  at  the  same  hour  and  meets  his 
father  half  way  on  the  road,  where  they 
exchange  teams,  and  the  next  day's  mar- 
ket is  made  in  the  same  way  as  the  pre- 
ceding one.  "Mike"  has  never  had  the 
advantage  of  schooling  for  himself  nor 
of  much  for  his  children,  owing  to  the 
lamentable  state  of  affairs  in  this  regard 
in  his  section  of  the  Pines,  but  his  alert 
mind  has  had  time  amidst  the  stress  of 
his  active  life  to  acquire  the  essentials 
of  the  three  "R's"  so  that  he  is  by  no 
means  an  illiterate  man. 

In  striking  contrast  to  "Mike"  is  a  fam- 
ily living  on  the  same  road,  under  the 
same  natural  environment,  not  a  quarter 
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"Joe  Boy,"  Beckie,  Janie  and  May  with  Janie's  little  girl  photographed  on  the  bog. 


of  a  mile  away.  Here  too,  is  a  family  of 
eleven  children,  but  they  live  in  a  ram- 
shackle house  for  which  they  pay  no 
rent  and  the  father  and  mother  gain  a 
living  by  gathering  moss  in  winter  and 
berries  in  summer.  The  oldest  boy  is  in 
the  reformatory  at  Jamesburg,  and  the 
oldest  daughter,  having  been  committed 
to  the  State  Home  for  Girls,  had  later 
been  put  out  on  probation  in  a  good  fam- 
ily. Here  she  got  into  trouble  with  a 
butcher  boy  and  finally  came  back  to  her 
home  a  greater  problem  than  she  was 
when  she  went  away. 

Questioned  as  to  his  neighbors'  habits 
of  life,  "Mike"  showed  neither  surprise 
nor  interest  in  what  was  asked  him. 
Frankly  he  knew  nothing  about  them  at 
all,  and  in  a  few  moments  his  mind  came 
naturally  back  to  home  topics  which  ab- 
sorb his  entire  interest.  Truly  the  most 
convincing  proof  of  a  strong  progressive 
mentality. 

Down  a  Sandy  Road  on  the  Edge 
of  the  Pine  Belt 

My  first  introduction  to  the  re- 
markable community  which  is  the 
product  of  outlaw  ancestry  came  one 
day  by  way  of  a  sandy  road  on  the  edge 
of  the  Pine  belt.  I  stopped  at  a  little 
store  to  inquire  about  a  certain  Harry 
Reed  who  was  a  distant  connection  of 
one  of  the  inmates  of  the  Vineland 
Training  School. 

"I  stopped  at  Harry's  house  on  my 
way  here,"  I  said,  leaning  over  the 
counter,  "but  he  wasn't  at  home.  His 
wife  told  me  that  Harry  worked  for 
you." 

"Yes,  Harry  does  work  for  me,  but 
that  wasn't  his  wife  you  saw,"  said  the 
store-keeper  half  laughing,  half  sneer- 
ing. "Harry  has  a  wife,  but  she's  left 
him  and  is  living  with  a  man  down  near 
Milltown — Bertha  there,  the  woman  you 
saw,  just  lives  with  Harry." 

"But  what  about  the  child  I  saw?" 

"Yes,  that's  Bertha  and  Harry's  child 
all  right,  but  they  can't  get  married  be- 
cause Bertha  has  a  husband  living.  You 
see,"  he  went  on,  glad  of  an  attentive 
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listener,  "these  people  in  the  Pines  have 
ways  of  their  own  and  I  suppose  they 
seem  strange  to  an  outsider." 

"Are  these  the  'Pineys'  or  'Pine  Rats' 
one  hears  so  much  about?" 

"Exactly.  Some  of  the  better  among 
them  dislike  the  name  but  most  of  them 
do  not  care.  That  Bertha  you  just 
saw  is  a  case  I  can  tell  you;  before  she 
went  to  live  with  Harry  she  lived  with 
Bill  Forman  over  at  Gull's  Point." 

"Bill  Forman?  Why,  he  is  the  uncle 
of  one  of  our  Vineland  girls !  Do  tell 
me,  where  is  Bill  now?" 

"State's  prison.  They  got  into  a  fight 
and  Bertha  had  him  locked  up.  Bill  has 
a  wife  and  children  living  somewhere — 
down  at  Gooseneck,  I  believe." 

Family  Tree  of  a  "Piney" 

''Who  is  this  Bertha  anyway,"  I  asked 
for  I  had  a  consuming  interest  in  gen- 
ealogy. 

"Why,  her  mother  was  'Caddie,'  'Cad- 
die Dink'  they  call  her,  and  her  father, 
but  that  would  be  rather  hard  to  tell. 
Caddie  married  when  she  was  a  young 
girl  an  old  man  'Stumpy  Joe,'  who  had 
a  lot  of  boys.  Caddie  ran  with  all  of 
them;  the  old  man  finally  hung  himself 
in  the  woods — they  say,  because  he 
couldn't  stop  her — some  say  that  Caddie 
and  'Snapper  Bill,'  another  fellow  she 
used  to  run  with,  did  it — anyway  he 


was  found  dead,  hanging  there.  Simple 
old  fellow,  he  hardly  had  enough  sense 
to  hang  himself.  All  Caddie's  children 
are  like  her,  unless  it  is  the  youngest 
May — she's  a  pretty  little  girl  that 
something  might  come  of  if  she  only 
had  a  chance." 

"Has  Caddie  many  children?" 
"Nine  or  ten.  'Joe  boy,'  Stumpy's 
son,  is  the  father  of  some  of  them.  He 
stays  home  with  them  and  when  Caddie 
isn't  running  with  somebody  else  she 
comes  back  to  them.  He's  too  lazy  to 
work  and  when  she's  away  the  county 
has  to  keep  them.  Bertha  is  the  oldest 
child.  When  she  was  only  sixteen  her 
mother  made  her  marry  old  Jim  Bently 
who  was  sixtyJeight.  Jim  had  had 
three  wives  and  eleven  children  by  the 
last  wife — but  that  didn't  stop  her  run- 
ning off  with  Dan  Zahmey  who  left 
a  wife  and  six  children.  Bertha  and 
Jim  didn't  get  on,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  so  they  went  back  to  old 
Squire  King  who  married  them,  and 
got  a  writing  of  separation.  Of  course, 
it  isn't  legal  but  they  think  it  is.  To 
come  back  to  Harry  that  you  first  asked 
me  about,  he's  a  pretty  good  fellow  to 
work;  he  doesn't  drink,  and  what's 
more,  he  always  pays  for  what  he  gets 
at  the  store,  a  matter  of  seven  or  eight 
dollars  a  week." 

The    calm    tone    of    acceptance    with 


which  these  facts  were  related,  aston- 
ished me  almost  as  much  as  the  facts 
themselves.  It  was  soon  apparent  that 
they  were  but  an  index  to  the  situa- 
tion in  the  whole  community. 

The  Manner  of  the  People 

Caddie  Dink  was  somewhat  excep- 
tional owing  to  her  abounding  vi- 
tality, but  the  standards  of  living  were 
much  the  same  for  all.  Caddie's  young- 
est sister  was  married  to  "Sammy  boy" 
another  son  of  Stumpy.  They  lived  in 
a  shack  in  the  woods  on  the  edge  of  a 
cranberry  bog  and  there  were  five 
feeble-minded  children  whose  paternal 
parentage  was  very  uncertain.  "Sammy 
boy"  like  "Joe  boy"  was  too  lazy  to 
work  and  what  his  wife  did  not  earn 
she  begged.  There  were  rumors  that  his 
shack  was  a  rendezvous  for  the  men 
and  that  Sammy  drew  quite  an  income 
from  their  visits.  Suse,  his  wife,  was 
an  energetic,  sharp-tongued,  shrill- 
voiced  woman,  with  black  hair,  sparkling 
black  eyes,  finely  shaped  oval  face,  and 
dark  gypsy  coloring.  The  freedom  of 
her  life  gave  strength  and  vigor  to  her 
limbs  and  a  rosy  coloring  to  her  cheeks. 
In  the  woods,  on  a  cold  day,  with  a 
bit  of  shawl  wrapped  about  her,  the 
fragment  of  a  scarf  on  her  head,  a  sack 
half  full  of  potatoes  over  her  shoulder, 
she  was  a  wild,  almost  graceful  crea- 
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ture  that  seemed  the  genius  of  the  place. 
Only  when  togged  out  in  the  forlorn 
cast-offs  of  civilization  could  one  see 
how  coarse  and  vulgar  she  was.  One 
day  Suse  came  into  the  kitchen  of  a 
farm  house  to  warm  herself  and  was 
left  there  a  minute  alone.  A  few  days 
later  she  came  back  and  asked  to  see 
the  mistress  of  the  house. 

"I  brought  back  this  ladle,"  she  said, 
drawing  something  from  under  her  coat. 
"My  conscience  wouldn't  let  me  keep 
it,  and  I  thought,"  she  went  on,  "per- 
haps if  ye  had  an  old  hat  you'd  give  it 
to  me,  cause  I  ain't  got  nothin'  to  wear 
on  me  head." 

The  astonished  mistress  recognized  a 
valued  family  heirloom  in  the  large  sil- 
ver spoon  which  Suse  held  out.  The 
indulgent  woman  not  only  readily  for- 
gave Suse  but  gave  .her  the  hat  besides. 

There  were  several  other  sisters  of 
Caddie  and  Suse  who  were  of  similar 
intelligence ;  one  of  these  was  taken  into 
a  good  family.  These  people  for  over 
ten  years  labored  to  make  of  her  a  self- 
directing,  virtuous,  and  respectable 
young  woman.  They  were  finally  forc- 
ed to  admit  that  their  efforts  had  Ijeen 
fruitless,  and  to  let  her  go  her  o'w'n  way. 
Then  there  was  an  imbecile  sister  who 
had  always  been  cared  for  in  the  county 
insane  asylum,  and  an  imbecile  brother 
who  had  been  sent  to  the  Vineland 
Training  School  in  the  early  days.  He 
was  a  strong  and  uncontrollable  crea- 
ture who  could  not  be  detained  in  the 
institution  owing  to  a  peculiar  violence 
of  disposition,  nor  were  the  bars  and 
bolts  of  the  county  asylum  capable  of 
keeping  him  safe  inside,  so  for  self- 
protection  the  community  was  forced  to 
get  him  committed  to  state's  prison.  Af- 
ter serving  his  term  he  was  liberated 
and  soon  after  was  killed  while  walk- 
ing on  the  railroad. 

Just  one  out  of  this  notorious  family 
turned  out  to  be  a  virtuous,  self-re- 
specting woman  with  ideas  of  loyalty 
surprising  in  a  person  of  her  mentality. 
"Old  Iz,"  her  simple-minded,  kind- 
hearted,  sensual  old  man,  was  indeed  a 
trial  to  her,  but  she  bore  up  bravely 
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before  the  world.  She  raised  eleven 
children  in  a  little  two-room  shack  that 
stood  on  the  edge  of  the  woods.  She 
was  fond  of  her  brood  as  a  mother 
might  be,  though  she  never  bothered 
much  with  such  small  matters  as  shoes 
and  stockings,  brushing  the  hair,  and 
washing  the  hands  and  faces  of  her  off- 
spring. She  kept  herself  fairly  clean, 
for  she  had  been  brought  up  in  a  re- 
spectable family,  but  "with  an  old  man 
like  hers,"  and  having  to  go  out  three 
days  a  week  to  work,  her  eleven  chil- 
dren added  too  much  to  the  already 
heavy  burden.  She  was  far  too  wise 
a  woman  to  bother  about  what  she 
couldn't  help,  or  to  attempt  to  control 
the  uncontrollable.  That  she  would 
have  preferred  cleanliness  and  order 
had  they  been  easy  to  attain  was  at- 
tested by  a  box  in  the  corner  in  which 
were  laid  away  in  excellent  condition 
a  pile  of  patchwork  quilts  of  her  own 
making.  Bed  quilts  were  most  satis- 
factory objects  to  Hannah  Ann;  they 
stayed  where  they  were  put  and  had 
no  perverse  habit  of  rolling  in  the  dirt. 
Her  mentality  was  equal  to  caring 
properly  for  them — but  alas,  this  was 
not  the  case  when  it  was  a  question  of 
her  babies !  She  did,  however,  prepare 
for  them  food  when  she  was  home  and 
at  night  there  was  a  hole  under  the  roof 
into  which  those  might  crawl  who  could 
not  find  room  in  the  bed. 

Moron  Types 

It  would  be  easy  enough  to  stamp 
both  Hanna  Ann  and  "Old  Iz"  as 
mentally  deficient,  yet  there  is  about 
the  latter  in  particular  a  shrewdness,  an 
nbi\jt^Vf  take  care  of  himself  that  is 
characteristic  of  his  class  and  is  very 
misleading.  To  give  him  a  precise  test 
would  be  impossible,  and  though  it  is 
easy  to  find  his  children  in  the  schools 
and  to  test  them  along  with  other  boys 
and  girls  of  the  same  mental  stamp,  the 
result  does  not  enlighten  us  as  the  test 
of  an  adult  Piney  would  do,  so  we 
bided  our  time. 

The  opportunity  finally  came  in  a 
round-about  way.  Caddie  Dink  had  a 
daughter  Beckie,  who  had  married  a 
man  named  Ed  who  was  much  older 
than  she.  He  had  come  over  at  cran- 
berry time  and  Beckie  and  he  had  got 
to  "carryin"  on."  The  squire  married 
the  pair  after  Ed  swore  that  he  was  not 
a  married  man.  Of  course,  Ed  had  a 
wife  and  child  living  farther  up  in  the 
Pines,  but  she  didn't  count  since  long 
ago  she  had  gotten  tired  of  Ed  and  gone 
off  with  another  man.  But  the  newly 
married  pair  did  not  live  happily;  it 
was  only  a  few  weeks  after  the  second 
child  was  born  that  Beckie  left  him  for 
good,  taking  the  baby  with  her.  Ed, 
left  with  the  older  boy,  carried  him  over 
to  his  other  woman  who  agreed  to  care 
for  the  child  and  he  went  back  to  his 
lonely  shack.  Soon  after  this  he  took 
a  colored  man  in  as  lodger.  The  two 
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got  into  a  fight  when  drunk  and  Ed  did 
him  up  in  such  shape  that  he  got  twelve 
years  in  the  state  prison  for  attempted 
murder. 

Beckie  in  the  meantime  began  running 
the  roads  and  was  soon  a  notorious 
character.  She  was  finally  arrested  for 
criminal  neglect  of  her  child  and  sent 
to  the  county  house,  from  which  place, 
aided  by  a  Piney  woman  who  worked 
there,  she  ran  away  within  a  week  of 
her  commitment.  Some  time  after- 
ward she  was  located  in  a  nearby 
city,  brought  back  by  the  constable  and 
sent  to  jail,  thus  giving  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  study  and  test  her  mentality. 

Beckie  is  twenty-three;  well-formed, 
robust,  healthy  looking  and  bearing  no 
stigma  of  degeneracy,  unless  it  be  a 
rather  flat  head,  low  forehead,  and  pro- 
truding lower  jaw.  She  is  fairly  clean 
in  her  personal  habits,  is  conscious  of 
the  value  of  pretty  clothes  and  likes  to 
look  well,  also  likes  what  she  calls  a 
good  time.  She  can  do  all  sorts  ol 
coarse  work,  and  occasionally  is  will- 
ing, but  left  to  herself  her  idea  of  house- 
keeping seems  to  consist  in  preparing 
some  sort  of  food,  clearing  up  the  dish- 
es, sweeping  the  dirt  under  the  stove 
or  just  outside  the  door,  after  which 
she  sits  and  rocks  herself  or  walks  the 
streets  or  the  roads  smiling  at  every 
one. 

She  can  neither  sew  nor  cut  out  the 
simplest  garment,  not  even  an  apron. 
She  has  perhaps  no  stronger  character- 
istic than  that  of  indifference.  Fond 
as  she  is  of  dress,  when  she  has  no 
decent  clothes,  which  often  happens,  she 
does  not  mind,  but  seems  to  take  it  as 
a  matter  of  course.  So  also  with  the 
love  of  freedom  which  belongs  to  her 
wild,  untamed  nature.  When  she  was 
brought  back  by  the  constable,  her  at- 
titude was  that  of  perfect  unconcern. 
I  met  her  at  the  station. 

"Well,  Beckie,"  I  said,  laughing  and 
shaking  a  finger  at  her,  "what  do  you 
suppose  they  will  do  with  you  now?" 

"Send  me  to  jail." 

"Well,  don't  you  care?" 

"What's  the  use  of  caring?" 

"Were  you  ever  at  school,  Beckie?" 
(Continued  on  page  38) 


What  I  Learned  from  a  Strike 

By  a  Garment  Manufacturer 


IT  is  possible  that  some  observations 
made  on  the  cause  and  conduct  of 
a  recent  strike  in  the  garment  in- 
dustry may  be  of  interest.     Time 
and   place   are   omitted   for   reasons   of 
policy. 

The  common  impression  regarding 
the  cause  of  strikes  is  that  they  are  a 
general  rebellion  against  intolerable  in- 
dustrial conditions.  Oftentimes  this  is 
the  case.  Sometimes  it  is  not  the  case. 
It  certainly  was  not  in  the  strike  under 
discussion.  Broadly  speaking,  that 
strike  was  political  in  character. 

It  has  been  fairly  well  established 
that  the  strikes  in  the  garment  industry 
throughout  the  country  during  the  early 
part  of  1913  were  the  result  of  the 
rivalry  between  the  Industrial  Work- 
ers of  the  World  and  the  United  Gar- 
ment Workers'  of  America  who  are 
affiliated  with  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  It  was  probably  felt  by  these 
rival  associations  that  the  one  which 
obtained  concessions  for  the  workers 
through  a  strike  would  have  the  strong- 
er hold  on  the  industry.  The  United 
Garment  Workers  won  out  by  stopping 
work  in  New  York  City ;  in  other  places, 
the  national  leaders  planned  strikes,  al- 
most regardless  of  local  conditions.  Or- 
ganizers chosen  for  oratorical  ability 
planted  the  seeds — a  preponderance  of 
foreign  labor  made  fertile  ground.  A 
spirit  of  unrest  and  dissatisfaction 
spread  like  wildfire,  and  within  forty- 
five  days  of  the  appearance  of  organiz- 
ers, the  industry  in  which  the  writer 
was  engaged,  employing  10,000  people, 
was  temporarily  idle. 

The  demands  were  for  a  forty-eight 
hour  week,  a  20  per  cent  increase  in 
wages  and  recognition  of  the  union. 
Eight  weeks  after  the  strike  was  de- 
clared, SO  per  cent  of  the  workers  were 
back  at  work,  and  the  rest  voted  three 
to  one  to  return,  the  only  concession 
being  a  change  of  hours  from  fifty- 
four  to  fifty-two.  Rather  a  convincing 
argument  that  the  strike  was  not  based 
on  intolerable  conditions. 

Where  Employers  Fell  Short 

The  strike  was  made  possible  through 
the  ignorance  of  both  employer  and  em- 
ploye. On  this  point  the  employer  was 
more  at  fault  because  on  his  part  at 
least,  ignorance  was  voluntary.  He 
permitted  the  wage  scale  to  be  governed 
entirely  by  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, an  economical  solution,  but  one 
not  in  every  way  far-sighted.  Most 
manufacturers  knew  precious  little  about 
the  ambitions,  the  wants  and  the  griev- 
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ances  of  their  employes.  For  instance, 
some  manufacturers  were  painfully  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  subcontracting, 
which  they  were  the  first  to  condemn, 
existed  in  their  own  shops. 

How  Employes  Misjudged 
Conditions 

Employes,  on  the  other  hand,  knew 
nothing  of  trade  conditions.  For  the 
most  part,  they  did  not  even  understand 
the  laws  of  competition.  They  could 
not  comprehend,  for  instance,  why  it 
was  necessary  in  a  competitive  industry 
to  make  a  country-wide  reduction  in 
hours  or  none  at  all.  They  argued  that 
plumbers  and  carpenters  had  a  forty- 
eight  hour  week  so  why  not  they.  They 
thought  employers  could  pay  them  what 
they  asked,  add  it  to  the  cost  of  the 
goods  manufactured,  and  have  every- 
thing continue  serenely  as  before.  They 
did  not  seem  to  realize  that  an  ab- 
normal increase  of  cost  in  any  one 
manufacturing  locality  would  distinctly 
limit  the  salability  of  the  product  of 
that  market. 

The  workers  thought,  and  probably 
still  think,  that  the  employers  are  mak- 
ing enormous  profits.  The  writer  asked 
a  striker  how  much  profit  he  thought 
there  was  in  a  certain  garment.  Five 
or  six  dollars  was  the  reply.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  average  profit  is  less 
than  one  dollar.  The  20  per  cent  wage 
increase  demanded  amounted  to  just 
about  twice  the  average  profit  in  the 
business. 

On  both  sides,  the  individual  was  dis- 
tinctly lost  sight  of.  The  so-called  good 
employer  suffered  equally  with  the  in- 
different one.  After  the  strike,  a  union 
official  was  asked  why  the  workers  did 
not  remain  at  work  in  a  plant  where 
conditions  were  unusually  good.  "We'd 
have  been  mobbed  by  the  others,"  he 
said. 

An  amazingly  large  number  of  strik- 
ers stated  that  they  were  satisfied,  but 
went  out  for  the  sake  of  the  others. 
An  intimate  study  of  individuals  re- 
vealed several  distinct  explanations  of 
this  rather  altruistic  spirit.  First  and 
foremost  was  the  fear  of  bodily  injury. 
While  the  leaders  persistently  preached 
against  violence,  individuals  in  the  ranks 
persistently  practiced  otherwise.  Some 
homes  were  picketed,  day  and  night. 
Workers  were  followed  and  beaten  up ; 
homes  were  stoned  at  midnight,  and 
some  who  even  expressed  their  inten- 
tion of  deserting  the  union  were  sub- 
jected to  physical  punishment. 


Next  in  importance  was  the  fear  of 
social  ostracism.  It  is  difficult  to  realize 
to  what  an  extent  this  is  shown.  Three 
months  after  the  strike,  many  union 
members  would  not  even  speak  to  those 
who  worked. 

Then  followed  pressure  of  every  con- 
ceivable form.  A  union  brewery  work- 
er was  threatened  with  a  twenty-five 
dollar  fine  because  his  twenty-two-year- 
old  son  worked  during  the  strike.  A 
butcher,  whose  daughter  persisted  in 
working,  was  forced  through  boycotting 
to  close  his  business. 

The  group  may  act,  where  the  indi- 
vidual may  not;  although  presumably, 
the  votes  of  the  individuals  determine 
the  action  of  the  mass.  A  suggestion 
that  this  was  not  the  case  would  be 
indignantly  repudiated.  Actual  situa- 
tions, however,  indicate  otherwise.  A 
proposition  to  return  to  work  was  de- 
risively repelled  by  the  workers  as  being 
unworthy  of  a  vote.  Five  days  later, 
under  identically  the  same  conditions, 
they  voted  three  to  one  to  return  to 
work.  This  complete  change  was 
brought  about  solely  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  leaders,  in  the  way  they 
presented  the  same  situation  to  the  same 
people. 

The  strike  lasted  just  eight  weeks.  It 
divided  the  workers  into  two  distinct 
bodies  with  considerable  bad  feeling  be- 
tween them.  It  cost  the  employes  up- 
wards of  a  million  dollars  in  wages, 
and  the  employers  lost  probably  half  a 
million. 

The  employes  gained  two  hours;  the 
employers,  experience.  It  is  a  fairly 
well  established  fact  that  the  workers 
would  have  been  given  the  two  hours 
within  six  months  without  a  strike ;  and 
the  employers  would  probably  have  been 
willing  to  forego  the  experience. 

Public  Sympathy 

In  the  absence  of  specific  knowledge, 
public  sympathy  is  generally  given  to 
the  workers  on  the  basis  of  assumed 
grievances  and  of  comparative  helpless- 
ness. This  helplessness  was  more  ap- 
parent than  real.  As  in  sterner  war- 
fare, the  battle  was  largely  in  the  hands 
of  the  leaders.  On  the  one  side  were 
employers,  practically  all  of  whom  were 
seeing  for  the  first  time  the  amazing 
problems  of  labor  strife;  on  the  other 
hand  were  labor  leaders,  trained  to  the 
work,  and  experienced  in  every  move 
and  trick  of  the  game.  The  details  of 
the  moves  and  counter-moves,  beginning 
with  the  strike  vote  and  ending  with 
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the  calling  out  of  the  plant  engineers, 
would  fill  a  small  volume.  Under  the 
able  guidance  of  the  labor  leaders  of 
today  union  strikers  are  by  no  means 
entirely  helpless. 

Another  point  worthy  of  attention : 
employers  as  a  rule  are  respected  and 
responsible  members  of  society,  jealous 
of  their  positions  and  their  reputations. 
In  the  course  of  a  labor  strike,  they  dare 
not,  even  if  they  would,  do  anything 
that  would  tend  to  jeopardize  their 
reputations  or  their  positions. 

On  the  other  hand,  acts  distinctly 
questionable  both  legally  and  morally 
are  an  almost  invariable  accompaniment 
of  the  conduct  of  the  strike  on  the  part 
of  labor.  It  is  no  excuse  that  such  acts 
are  always  the  work  of  a  so-called 
"unauthorized  and  irresponsible"  per- 


son. The  rank  and  file,  while  distinctly 
told  by  their  leaders  to  do  nothing 
wrong,  are  often  incited  to  violence  by 
the  inflammatory  speeches  of  these  same 
leaders.  No  one  can  maintain  that  this 
is  ethical.  For  the  successful  righteous 
strike,  we  question  whether  it  is  neces- 
sary. 

No  doubt  strikes  confer  certain  bene- 
fits in  the  development  of  unionism  and 
in  the  convincing  of  certain  hard-head- 
ed employers  that  workers  are  entitled 
to  some  consideration  in  addition  to  a 
minimum  wage.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  large  and  growing  class  of 
employers,  who,  though  held  down 
sharply  by  the  stern  laws  of  competi- 
tion and  the  necessity  of  self-preserva- 
tion, are  trying  conscientiously  to  give 
to  their  workers  a  maximum  wage  and 


the  best  possible  working  conditions. 
To  such,  a  degree  of  consideration,  sel- 
dom given,  should  be  shown  by  the  in- 
telligent worker,  and  the  thinking  public. 

To  sum  up  the  main  points :  The 
force  of  public  opinion  should  be  with- 
held until  a  proper  reason  for  strikes 
be  established.  Strikes  which  have  no 
just  basis  should  be  discouraged. 

The  conduct  of  organized  labor  in 
times  of  trouble  is  by  no  means  beyond 
criticism.  A  strike  legal  in  itself  may 
be  made  illegal  by  its  method.  Nothing 
unfair  in  time  of  industrial  peace  should 
be  permitted  in  time  of  war. 

Education  of  the  employer  as  well  as 
the  employe,  each  as  to  the  economic 
and  industrial  position  of  the  other,  will 
do  much  to  make  labor  strife  less  fre- 
quent. 


Women  at  the  Crossroads 


TWENTY-FIVE  years  ago  six 
farmer's  wives  and  the  minis- 
ter's daughter  doubtingly  form- 
ed a  ladies'  aid  society  in  a 
deteriorating  neighborhood  of  an  eastern 
state.  At  the  quarter  century  anniver- 
sary gathering  recently,  a  friend  from 
outside  presented  a  list  of  the  society's 
principal  achievements  during  the  per- 
iod. The  members  of  the  society  were 
not  less  surprised  than  others,  especially 
at  the  aggregate  amount  of  money  col- 
lected and  beneficently  applied  during 
the  period.  The  first  meeting  had  plac- 
ed seventy  cents  in  the  treasury.  When 
about  three  years  old  the  society  seem- 
ed about  to  fail.  Yet  four  women  held 
on,  meeting  at  long  intervals,  fetching 
fifteen  cents  instead  of  ten,  and  laugh- 
ing through  their  doubts  as  they  elected 
each  other  to  all  the  offices  and  election- 
eered for  the  treasuryship.  Then,  grad- 
ually, with  no  general  gain  in  the  sec- 
tion's prosperity,  they  began  to  win. 

The  story  of  this  little  organization 
whose  membership  has  never  exceeded 
thirty  is  worth  the  telling  only  be- 
cause of  the  relatively  wide  scope  of 
its  activities  under  worse  than  average 
rural  depression  and  inertia. 

Feeling  strength  under  the  leadership 
of  three  or  four  quietly  indomitable 
women  it  first  saved  the  hill  church 
from  abandonment,  assuming  part  of  the 
minister's  salary,  and  raising  and  roof- 
ing the  sinking  sheds.  Then,  with  in- 
creasing membership  in  the  adjacent 
valleys,  it  turned  to  the  three  small 
schools,  bettering  their  grounds,  heat- 
ing and  sanitary  arrangements  and 
later,  as  these  schools  became  even 
smaller,  taking  responsibility  for  the 
first  trial  of  consolidation  in  that  section 
of  the  state.  This  has  held  only  in  part, 
but  it  was  a  brave  trial  and  testing,  and 
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has  cleared  the  way  for  more  perma- 
nent unions.  The  society  helped  to  re- 
juvenate and  uniform  the  disappearing 
ball  team,  established  the  nucleus  of  a 
library,  started  a  magazine  club  with 
two  periodicals,  and  finally  brought  a 
cook-book  to  publication.  Telephone 
service  and  rural  mail  delivery  came 
sooner,  and  with  fairer  distribution,  be- 
cause of  them. 

During  these  years  the  social  tone  of 
the  community  steadily  bettered  until 
an  unsought  benefit  began  to  appear. 
There  had  long  existed  unfortunate  so- 
cial fences  between  the  villages  and 
the  farms.  Now  the  villagers,  hearing 
of  the  good  times,  good  things  to  eat 
and  the  kindly  folks  in  these  neighbor- 
hoods, began  to  come  out  and  whole- 
some interchange  developed. 

These  are,  of  course,  standard  ac- 
tivities for  such  organizations;  but 
these  women,  thoughtfully  keeping  the 
ranks  recruited  from  the  younger  set, 
and  growing  braver  from  the  nearly 
lone-carrying  of  many  projects,  have 
pressed  out  to  do  more.  They  claim 
the  first  rural  communal  swimming-hole, 
built  in  the  creek  by  the  boys  with  some 
direction  from  the  men.  Girls  and 
women  have  their  times  at  it.  "Why 
should  the  children  have  to  sneak  away 
and  tell  half-lies  to  learn  to  swim?" 
they  ask. 

The  old  useful  "bees"  have  been 
brought  into  function  again,  to  plant  or 
harvest  crops,  get  a  winter's  wood,  re- 
pair roofs  or  buildings,  cut  and  market 
small  batches  of  timber  or  to  help  var- 
iously when  sickness,  death  or  other 
trouble  has  stricken  a  neighbor.  Young 


men  and  girls  made  a  new  sort  of  out- 
ing day  in  thinning,  trimming,  scraping 
and  fertilizing  a  widow's  orchard.  They 
met  again  in  spring  to  spray  it.  From 
her  profits  the  woman  has  kept  on  with 
it,  and  the  object  lesson  ever  in  view 
on  the  hillside  has  helped  save  many 
other  old  fruit  trees  to  years  of  pro- 
duction. 

Wanting  running  water  in  the  grange 
building,  this  society  of  energetic  women 
did  not  rest  upon  the  man-worn  state- 
ment that  there  was  none  available. 
They  looked  further,  found  a  spring  to 
pipe  around  a  hill,  which  was  done  at 
surprisingly  small  cost,  and  water  sup- 
plied to  others  in  the  hamlet.  Encour- 
aged by  this,  other  springs  were  run  to 
homes.  The  society  assumed  right  to 
strong  interest  in  local  option  questions, 
co-operated  with  the  villages  and  assisted 
in  betterments.  Chronic  bad  spots  in 
roads,  windbreaks,  home  flowers,  the 
threatened  picnic  grove,  needful  break- 
ings of  old  neighborhood  lines,  all  such 
felt  the  effects  of  their  kindly  concern. 
The  men,  hard-pressed  during  the  early 
years  to  hold  even  what  they  had  in 
the  land,  and  later  busy  with  better 
farming  movements,  saw  the  value  of 
this  organized  division  of  labor  and 
gave  fullest  support. 

Of  late  years  the  society  is  learning 
how  to  treat  the  moral  and  sanitary 
sore  places  of  the  community;  not  by 
withdrawing  from  them  but  by  drawing 
in  upon  them,  gradually1,  through  the 
women,  or  failing  that,  the  children. 
The  results  have  been  half  accomplished 
whenever  they  have  succeeded  in  meet- 
ing at  one  of  these  delinquent  homes; 
and  the  few  incorrigibles  have  tended 
to  move  away.  This  difficult  achieve- 
ment, possible  only  to  women  in  ripe 
organization,  may  stand  as  their  best. 
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TWO  problems  overshadowing  all 
others  in  their  importance  are 
occupying  the  minds  of  think- 
ing men  today.  One  is  the  re- 
adjustment of  social  conditions,  so  as  to 
permit  a  large  share  of  the  profits  of  in- 
dustry to  the  men  and  women  whose 
physical  toil  produces  them.  The  other: 
Can  the  religious  people  of  the  land, 
organized  as  they  have  been  and  should 
be  in  the  various  churches,  lead  the 
nation  in  the  path  of  moral,  social  and 
economic  reform,  as  in  times  past  the 
churches  and  church  people  did  so  lead 
it?  To  compress  both  into  one:  Is  the 
church  to  inspire  and  guide  the  inevit- 
able social  and  intellectual  movement  of 
the  day,  or  is  she  to  stand  aloof  or  op- 
pose it? 

At  the  coming  convention  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church  in  New  York 
these  questions  will  be  discussed.  It 
would  seem  unlikely  that  any  radical 
pronouncement  could  at  present  come 
from  that  body.  Nor  if  such  were 
set  forth,  could  it  commit  that  church 
to  any  positive  action.  The  churches 
must  themselves  be  radically  reformed 
before  they  can  accomplish  much. 

The  fact  should  be  frankly  recognized, 
both  by  those  wjio  deplore  it,  and  by 
those  who  approve,  that  the  weight  and 
influence  of  all  our  churches  is  today 
conservative. 

Here  and  there  individual  reformers, 
in  pew  or  in  pulpit,  lift  voices  of  pro- 
test against  evident  wrongs,  or  seek  to 
enlist  the  church's  organizations  in  the 
cause  of  radical  reform.  Their  follow- 
ing is  small.  Their  protest  soon  falls 
unheeded.  These  progressives  may  suc- 
ceed in  organizing  societies;  they  do  not 
succeed  in  altering  the  conservative  atti- 
tude of  the  main  body. 

The  wage-earner  has  small  voice  in 
the  matter.  The  modern  church  is  sel- 
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dom  organized  so  as  to  reach  him.  He 
has  dropped  the  church,  at  least  the 
protestant  churches,  or  the  churches  have 
dropped  him. 

The  churches  are  dying  of  dry  rot; 
yet  within  them  few  seem  to  realize  why. 
That  cause  largely  lies  in  the  conserva- 
tive determination  to  insist  on  various 
credal  platforms,  and  once  this  policy  is 
adopted,  the  exodus  of  the  progressive 
part  of  the  church  membership  is  only 
a  question  of  time. 

The  church  does  not  represent  to- 
day the  whole  people  as  once  it  did. 
Disheartened  by  its  proved  immobility, 
its  would-be  reformers  have  left  it,  or 
have  been  driven  forth  from  it.  Its 
"stand-patters"  remain  within  it,  rule  its 
deliberations  and  direct  its  policy. 

In  a  democratic  age  and  country  the 
American  churches  are  aristocratic.  The 
great  churches  have  for  many  years 
deliberately  catered  for,  and  followed, 
the  well-housed,  well-clothed,  well-to-do 
in  the  community. 

The  age  is  a  keen-eyed  truth-loving 
age,  and  this  sort  of  Christianity  fails 
to  appeal  to  the  best  elements  in  it. 
Further,  in  a  changing  age  the  churches 
find  they  cannot  change.  The  elements 
that  make  for  change  have  left  Or  are 
leaving  them.  Yet  was  the  church  born 
in  an  age  of  change.  And  no  great  ad- 
vance made  by  her,  was  ever  made  ex- 
cept at  the  cost  of  mighty  change. 

Jesus  said  she  must  wear  new  gar- 
ments, not  patch  up  old  ones.  She  must 
somehow  secure  new  bottles,  if  she 
would  keep  good  wine. 

Well,  the  wine  of  today  is  strong,  and 
new,  and  heady;  but  to  hold  and  dis- 
pense it,  the  churches  come  forward 
with  the  same  old  bottles — and,  oh, 
strange  perversion — positively  exalt  their 
value  because  they  are  old ! 

Yet  if  men  are  to  worship  today  in 


churches;  if  they  are  to  associate  them- 
selves, in  order  to  be  religiously  effec- 
tive, as  they  must  associate  themselves 
in  order  to  be  politically  or  martially 
effective,  then  it  is  plain  as  plain  can  be 
that  men  will  only  associate  to  worship 
a  "God  of  things  as  they  are." 

The  Christian  reformer  may  have  no 
doubt  about  the  final  success  of  the 
great  cause;  but  he  may  be  profoundly 
doubtful  of  both  the  value  and  the  per- 
manence of  organic  Christianity  as  it  is 
represented  in  the  modern  church. 

The  gospel  of  the  Son  of  Man  is  an 
expanding  gospel:  nothing  truly  human 
is  alien  to  it.  It  must  advance  with  the 
life  of  the  race,  which  it  alone  can  both 
comfort  and  explain.  All  truth  seekers 
are  its  elect,  all  self-sacrificing  servants 
of  their  fellowmen  are  its  true  saints. 

To  follow  him,  to  serve  others:  these 
were  the  first  conditions,  the  only  condi- 
tions imposed  by  the  Son  of  Man.  Yet 
still,  not  content  with  their  Master's  plan 
for  unity,  good  but  misguided  men  are 
dreaming  of,  and  working  for,  a  bond 
of  creed.  Still  do  they  insist,  on  what 
it  is  clear  as  day  Jesus  himself  never 
once  demanded,  adhesion  to  a  creed  as  a 
condition  to  communion. 

And  so  it  comes  about  that  when  the 
General  Council  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
assembles,  there  is  to  be  proposed  for 
acceptance  by  all  churches,  a  credal 
platform  supposedly  wide  enough  to  in- 
clude all,  and  all  may  combine  for  united 
effort,  who  accept  the  Master  as  not 
only  Saviour,  but  as  God. 

The  days  of  creed-making  are  over. 
And  not  in  thinking  the  same  thing,  and 
saying  it  the  same  way,  but  in  trying  to 
do  as  he  would  have  done,  serve  as  he 
would  have  served,  lies  all  hope  for  that 
most  needful  unity  of  Christian  men, 
which  can  purify  the  present,  and  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  better  future. 

The  Survey,  October  4,  1913. 
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CHIEF  JUSTICE,  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  STATE  OF  WISCONSIN 


WE  read  in  the  biblical  chron- 
icle that  when  the  great 
Solomon  was  asked  by  the 
Almighty  what  gift  he  de- 
sired bestowed  upon  him,  Solomon 
replied  in  those  simple  but  elo- 
quent words  so  characteristic  of  the 
East :  "Give  thy  servant  an  understand- 
ing heart  to  judge  thy  people,  that  I 
may  discern  between  good  and  bad,  for 
who  is  able  to  judge  this,  thy  so  great 
people." 

An  eminent  judge  of  our  own  time 
and  our  own  country  left  among  his 
papers  at  his  death  a  written  prayer, 
yellow  with  age  and  worn  with  fre- 
quent, if  not  daily  use,  in  which  he 
asked  that  God  enlighten  his  ignorance 
and  give  him  understanding  and  wis- 
dom, so  that  he  might  impartially  ad- 
minister justice  to  the  people. 

The  two  men  were  separated  by  long 
centuries  crowded  with  stupendous 
changes  in  human  conditions  and  ideals. 
The  one  was  a  true  son  of  the  dreamy 
Orient — the  other,  a  typical  product  of 
the  utilitarian  West;  the  one  an  absolute 
potentate  ruling  by  divine  right,  hold- 
ing the  life  of  every  subject  in  the  hol- 
low of  his  hand  and  ready  to  enforce 
his  judgments  with  the  sword — the 
other,  one  of  the  people,  placed  in  the 
seat  of  judgment  by  the  votes  of  his  fel- 
low citizens,  not  that  he  might  declare 
and  enforce  his  own .  will  or  pleasure, 
but  simply  that  he  might  pronounce  the 
law  ordained  by  the  people. 

Radically  different  as  their  viewpoints 
must  have  been,  the  prayer  of  the  benev- 
olent despot  and  of  the  representative 
democrat  was  substantially  the  same: 
"Give  thy  servant  an  understanding 
heart  to  judge  thy  people,  that  I  may 
discern  between  good  and  bad." 

These  two  men  prayed  not  for  mere 
knowledge  or  book  learning,  not  for  the 


ability  to  parry  and  thrust  with  the 
weapons  of  refined  logic,  but  for  "an 
understanding  heart." 

If  I  be  not  mistaken,  they  meant  by 
that  something  more  than  a  knowledge 
of  law,  and  something  more  than  the 
power  to  reason  with  logical  accuracy; 
not  that  they  meant  to  exclude  these 
things,  but  they  meant  to  include  also 
that  broad  and  philosophic  grasp  of  the 
reason  behind  the  law  and  that  ac- 
quaintance with  and  appreciation  of  the 
conditions  to  whicn  the  law  is  to  be 
applied  which  only  will  enable  the  mind 
to  reach  a  just  and  wise  conclusion. 
The  understanding  heart,  as  I  take  it, 
means  wisdom  in  its  fullest  and  broad- 
est sense,  and  wisdom  means  not  only 
knowledge,  but  also  the  capacity  to 
rightly  use  knowledge;  it  means  not 
merely  the  calm,  clear  intellect,  but  also 
the  experienced  and  enlightened  heart. 

Wherein  Our  American  Courts 
Are  Lacking 

It  would  be  foolish  not  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  there  is  at  the  present  time 
a  considerable  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
abroad  with  regard  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law  by  the  courts  in  this 
country.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  occa- 
sional charges  of  dishonesty  or  mere  in- 
competency;  so  long  as  judges  are  hu- 
man there  will  doubtless  be  instances 
of  this  kind.  The  remedies  are  plain 
and  simple  and  I  shall  spend  no  time 
even  suggesting  them,  but  shall  pass  at 
once  to  that  which  I  consider  the  im- 
portant charge. 

That  charge,  as  I  see  it,  is  not  that 
the  American  bench  as  a  whole  lacks 
honesty,  education  or  intellectual  pow- 
er, but  rather  that  it  lacks  what  I  have 
called  the  understanding  heart;  that  it 
clings  to  archaic  rules  in  spite  of 
changed  conditions;  that  it  does  not  un- 
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derstand  the  spirit  and  needs  of  the 
age;  and  that  it  elevates  property  and 
property  rights  to  a  position  of  absolute 
superiority  whenever  they  clash,  or  seem 
to  clash,  with  the  interests  of  humanity. 

I  am  bound  to  say  that  in  my  opinion 
much  of  the  current  denunciation  of 
judges  is  unjust  because,  as  I  think,  it 
arises  from  a  failure  to  understand  and 
fully  appreciate  the  unique  and  difficult 
position  in  which  the  courts  have  been 
placed  by  an  American  plan  of  govern- 
ment. By  that  plan  they  nave  been 
charged  with  the  delicate  and  very  re- 
sponsible duty  of  finally  deciding  whe- 
ther a  law  passed  by  the  Legislature 
and  approved  by  the  executive  is  valid 
under  the  Constitution.  It  is  said  that 
there  are  some  other  countries  in  which 
this  power  is  possessed  by  the  courts, 
but  it  is  certain  that  in  most  of  the 
civilized  governments  of  the  world  the 
power  does  not  exist,  and  where  it  does 
in  fact  exist  such  existence  is  hardly 
more  than  theoretical. 

Whether  it  is  wise  that  the  courts 
should  be  clothed  with  such  a  transcen- 
dent power  is  a  question  which  I  shall 
not  now  consider;  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  power  was  held  to  exist  prac- 
tically from  the  beginning  of  our  na- 
tional government,  and  that  the  consti- 
tutions of  the  great  majority  of  our 
states  were  adopted  with  full  knowledge 
and  approval  of  the  principle.  Present- 
day  judges  can  not  escape  from  it  even 
if  they  would.  Every  judge  takes  a 
solemn  oath  to  support  both  the  federal 
and  state  constitutions,  and  he  violates 
that  oath  if  he  is  not  honest  with  his 
intellect  as  well  as  his  conscience,  when 
the  constitutionality  of  an  act  of  the 
legislature  comes  before  him. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  those  consti- 
tutions were  framed  long  ago,  and  that 
most  of  their  sweeping  general  clauses 
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which  guarantee  protection  to  property 
and  property  rights  were  originally 
formulated  at  a  time  when  the  protec- 
tion of  property  against  the  possible  ag- 
gressions of  executive  or  legislative 
power  was  deemed  one  of  the  most  nec- 
essary functions  of  a  written  constitu- 
tion; a  time  when  the  great  community, 
with  its  myriads  of  struggling  souls, 
had  not  yet  arisen,  and  the  liberty  of 
the  individual  could  be  made  very  com- 
plete without  danger  of  interfering  with 
the  rights  or  convenience  of  his  neigh- 
bor. The  emphasis  was  then  laid  upon 
the  protection  of  property,  and  natur- 
ally so.  The  American  freeman,  with 
the  boundless  acres  of  the  West  before 
him  and  opportunities  for  wealth  at 
hand,  such  as  had  never  been  given  to 
man  before,  needed  little  protection  to 
his  person  or  curb  to  his  activity,  he 
was  sufficient  unto  himself;  he  could 
work  out  his  own  salvation  without  im- 
mediate injury  to  others. 

Uncurbed  Liberty  and  the 
Constitution 

When  a  law  of  the  present  day,  which 
is  intended  to  curb  the  broad  freedom 
of  the  individual  in  order  to  correct 
some  of  the  evils  wrought  by  uncurbed 
individual  liberty  of  action  in  the  midst 
of  our  present  congested  community 
life,  is  challenged  as  offending  against 
one  of  the  general  property  guarantees 
of  the  Constitution,  the  judge  of  a 
court  of  last  resort  can  not  palter  with 
his  reason  or  his  conscience  if  he  is  to 
be  a  true  man.  It  mav  be  true  that  the 
guarantee  was  made  to  fit  entirely  dif- 
ferent conditions,  but  if  it  be  specific 
in  its  terms  and  certain  in  its  meaning 
the  honest  judge  has  but  one  course 
open  to  him,  and  that  is  to  declare  that 
meaning  n)  matter  what  the  results. 

Few,  except  those  who  have  been  in 
such  a  position,  can  appreciate  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  which  confronts 
a  judge  under  such  circumstances;  few 
can  realize  how  gladly  he  would  es- 
cape the  responsibility  thus  cast  upon 
him  by  the  law,  and  with  what  reluct- 
ance he  proceeds  to  carry  out  his  duty 
as  he  sees  it,  in  obedience  to  his  oath 
of  office. 

That  he  must  at  times  condemn  a  law 
intended  to  correct  the  evils  of  modern 
conditions  is  certain,  for  it  is  entirely 
correct  to  say  that  a  constitution  is  but 
the  crystallization  of  the  prevailing  pub- 
lic opinion  of  the  time  of  its  adoption: 
it  will  not  be  changed  until  conditions 
and  public  opinion  change,  and  not  then 
until  the  new  public  opinion  has  existed 
for  a  considerable  time  and  become  irre- 
sistible. It  will  never  lead  public  opinion, 
but  always  follow,  and  follow  at  a  dis- 
tance. Meantime,  the  courts,  if  properly 
called  upon,  must  declare  and  enforce  the 
provisions  as  they  are,  not  as  the  judges 
would  like  to*  have  them,  nor  perhaps 
as  public  opinion  demands  that  they 
should  be.  The  same  propositions  ap- 


ply to  statute  law,  with  less  force  per- 
haps because  statutes  are  more  easily 
changed  than  constitutions;  but,  after 
all,  they  do  not  lead,  but  rather  follow, 
public  opinion.  If  courts  are  called  upon 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  such  laws, 
they  must  do  so,  even  though  conditions 
and  public  opinion  have  changed. 

So  it  is  certain  that  the  courts  by  the 
very  nature  of  their  duties  are  and  must 
always  be  essentially  conservative  in  the 
sense  that  they  must  search  for  and  en- 
force the  law  as  it  is,  at  times  when  public 
opinion  is  convinced  that  the  law  as  it  is 
should  not  exist.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
also  that  language  is  at  best  an  imper- 
fect instrument  to  express  ideas,  and  two 
different  minds  may  reach  entirely  dif- 
ferent results  when  considering  the  same 
language,  though  both  minds  be  honest. 
The  judge  must  follow  the  dictates  of 
his  own  intellect  in  construing  either  the 
Constitution  or  the  statute  if  he  would 
perform  his  whole  duty,  and  those  dic- 
tates may  radically  disagree  with  the 
conclusions  of  other  minds  just  as  able 
and  honest  as  his  own.  This  is  another 
difficulty  facing  the  judge  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties,  a  difficulty  of  no 
mean  proportions,  especially  in  times 
when  public  opinion  is  stirred  on  some 
important  question  of  public  welfare. 

I  have  thus  briefly  stated  some  facts 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  are  usually  lost 
sight  of  when  considering  the  acts  of 
judges  of  appellate  courts,  not  because 
I  ask  any  sympathy  for  myself  or  my 
fellow-workers  upon  the  bench,  but  be- 
cause it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  circum- 
stances were  more  fully  understood 
there  would  be  less  harshness  of  judg- 
ment when  the  decision  of  a  court  is 
adverse  to  the  hope,  and  somewhat  more 
just  consideration  for  the  human  broth- 
er who,  being  charged  with  the  perform- 
ance of  some  of  the  most  important  and 
delicate  duties  of  our  complex  govern- 
ment, has,  after  days  of  anxious  labor 
and  nights  "devoid  of  ease,"  pronounced 
the  law,  not  perhaps  as  he  wished  it  to 
be,  but  as  his  reason  told  him  that  it 
really  was. 

But  while  I  am  convinced  that  the 
decisions  of  American  judges  on  such 
questions  have  been  almost  universally 
honest,  and  while  I  crave  for  upright 
judges  fair  and  considerate  treatment, 
even  when  one  differs  with  their  conclu- 
sions, I  am  not  contending  that  all  of 
their  decisions  have  been  wise  or  made 
with  "the  understanding  heart."  One 
may  disagree  even  with  a  judge  and 
not  vilify  him;  one  may  reject  his  con- 
clusions as  bad  law,  but  retain  respect 
for  his  personal  character. 

The  Call  of  the  Times 

The  question  which  I  wish  to1  consider 
is,  whether  the  current  decisions  of  the 
American  courts  justify  us  in  concluding 
that  the  judiciary  as  a  whole  appreciate 
the  changed  conditions  of  the  time,  hear 
the  vibrant  call  for  the  conservation  of 


human  life  and  limb  in  the  whirl  of  mod- 
ern industrialism,  and  have  the  open 
mind  when  considering  the  new  ques- 
tions which  are  daily  arising  and  which 
must  continue  to  arise  as  the  column  of 
human  progress  with  ever  accelerating 
speed  goes  sweeping  on  to  the  ultimate 
and  majestic  goal  of  human  achieve- 
ment. 

It  would  be  manifestly  impossible  to 
review  the  decisions  01  all  of  the  Ameri- 
can courts  of  last  resort  which  throw 
light  on  this  question,  and  I  shall  there- 
fore confine  myself  to  a  brief  considera- 
tion of  the  decisions  of  Wisconsin.  I 
have  chosen  this  state  for  three  reasons: 
first,  because  I  am  familiar  with  its  de- 
cisions; second,  because  its  constitu- 
tion is  neither  very  ancient  nor  very 
recent,  and  so  it  presents  what  might 
be  called  a  typical  case  between  the  two 
extremes  of  our  American  common- 
wealths; and,  third,  because  there  have 
been  in  Wisconsin  determined  and 
thoughtful  efforts,  more  or  less  success- 
ful, to  solve  by  statute  some  of  the  new 
problems  of  the  day,  many  of  which 
have  been  challenged  as  unconstitu- 
tional before  the  highest  court  of  the 
state.  I  am  claiming  no  extraordinary 
merit  for  the  new  Wisconsin  legislation; 
that  is  not  the  question  involved  here. 
I  am  simply  saying  that  from  the  his- 
tory of  the  state,  its  position  in  the  sis- 
terhood of  states,  and  the  course  of  its 
legislation  on  modern  problems,  there 
seems  to  be  every  reason  why  the  treat- 
ment of  that  legislation  in  the  courts 
may  nroperly  be  regarded  as  fairly  typi- 
cal of  the  present  and  future  attitude  of 
the  American  courts  in  general  upon 
such  questions. 

Curbing  Corporate  Privilege 

It  may  rightly  be  said,  I  think,  that 
the  first  serious  attempt  to  curb  corpo- 
rate privilege  in  Wisconsin  was  an  act 
of  the  Legislature  of  1874  (generally 
called  the  Potter  law)  which  was  passed 
under  the  influence  of  the  granger 
movement  of  the  time,  reducing  rail- 
road freight  and  passenger  rates  consid- 
erably. The  act  was  ignored  by  the  rail- 
roads, and  they  were  brought  into  court 
by  the  attorney  general  on  an  informa- 
tion for  an  injunction  on  behalf  of  the 
state.  The  railroad  companies  retained 
some  of  the  most  able  lawyers  of  the 
time.  They  held  that  their  charters, 
giving  them  power'  to  fix  rates,  were 
contracts  with  the  state,  under  the  Dart- 
mouth College  case;  that  the  law  was  a 
violation  of  the  obligations  of  these  con- 
tracts, and  hence  unconstitutional.  This 
claim  was  rejected  by  the  court  and  the 
legislation  held  valid  under  that  clause 
of  the  constitution  of  the  state  reserving 
power  to  amend  corporate  charters.  In 
the  eloquent  and  convincing  opinion  of 
the  court  by  the  great  Ryan  occurs  this 
pregnant  sentence  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  police  power. 

"We  have  no  doubt  of  the  general  au- 
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thority  of  a  state  legislature  to  regulate 
the  tolls  of  a  corporation  of  this  char- 
acter as  a  necessity  of  public  welfare 
and  public  order,  under  the  sovereign 
power  of  police,  when  the  exercise  of 
that  power  is  not  in  some  way  suspended 
or  restrained."1 

By  this  decision,  really  a  pioneer  de- 
cision in  this  great  held,  the  question  of 
the  power  of  the  state  to  regulate  pub- 
lic service  corporations  in  the  interest 
of  the  people  was  settled  in  Wisconsin 
for  all  times.  However,  the  Potter  law 
was  in  advance  of  its  time.  The  rail- 
roads rallied  their  forces  and  procured 
its  amendment  in  the  winter  of  1876  by 
an  act  which  made  it  innocuous  and 
practically  useless.  So  the  situation  re- 
mained for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  un- 
til the  Legislature  of  1905  passed  an  act 
creating  a  railroad  commission,  clothed 
with  the  most  ample,  "owers  to  ascertain 
and  fix  reasonable  freight  and  passenger 
rates,  and  to  regulate  the  service  to  be 
rendered  by  the  railroads  to  communi- 
ties or  individuals  in  all  parts  of  the 
state.  This  law  was  attacked  by  the  rail- 
road companies  because  it  delegated  leg- 
islative powers  to  an  administrative 
board,  in  violation  of  the  constitutional 
provision  vesting  all  such  power  in  the 
Legislature.  Such  a  contention  would 
have  been  very  serious,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  in  1874;  I  think  it  would  have  been 
easily  successful  twenty  years  earlier,  but 
the  court,  recognizing  the  changed  con- 
ditions and  the  necessities  of  modern 
commercial  and  social  life,  used  the  fol- 
lowing significant  language : 

"The  business  of  the  carrier  has  in 
these  modern  times  so  grown  and  ex- 
panded and  become  such  a  large  factor 
in  the  complicated  social  and  economic 
life  of  the  country  that  the  old  modes 
of  regulation  by  direct  action  of  the 
legislative  body  are  no  longer  adequate 
and,  indeed,  no  longer  possible.  But  the 
old  authority  and  the  old  principles  re- 
main and  are  not  to  be  abrogated  by 
implication. 

"It  was  said  in  Railroad  Co.  vs.  Pen- 
iston,  18  Wall.  531,  speaking  of  the  fed- 
eral constitution :  'Its  limitations  and  its 
implied  prohibitions  must  not  be  extend- 
ed so  far  as  to  destroy  the  necessary 
power  of  the  states  or  prevent  their  effi- 
cient exercise.'  Much  less  should  those 
state  officials  upon  whom  rests  the  duty 
of  interpreting  the  state  constitution  de- 
rive from  the  words  of  that  constitution 
implications  which  impair  the  author- 
ity of  the  state  to  exercise  the  just  and 
ordinary  powers  usually  possessed  \>y 
governments,  and  which  implications 
would  recognize  within  the  state  per- 
sons or  corporations  not  subject  to  or 
capable  ot  ordinary  regulation  by  the 
state,  and  presuppose  that  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution  the  state  so  man- 
acled itself  as  to  be  helpless  to  exercise 
old  and  well-known  governmental  pow- 
ers or  to  apply  such  powers  to  new 
problems  or  new  conditions.  Such  con- 
struction would  make  the  mere  implica- 
tions of  the  constitution  greater  than  the 
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constitution  itself,  and  would  lose  sight 
of  the  main  and  paramount  purpose  of 
the  creation  of  the  state  and  the  adoption 
of  its  constitution.  A  constitution  so  con- 
strued would  last  only  so  long  as  it  took 
to  bring  about  an  amendment  or  a  new 
constitution,  made  possibly  in  the  heat 
of  conflict,  and  therefore  in  all  proba- 
bility less  wise  and  equitable  than  the 
old  constitution  properly  construed. 
This  is  called  by  counsel  the  doctrine 
of  expediency,  but  we  think  it  the  doc- 
trine of  common  sense  that  forbids  im- 
plications from  an  instrument  which 
tend  to  render  nugatory  or  to  destroy 
that  instrument."* 

Since  that  decision  was  made  the  Leg- 
islature has  placed  the  control  of  all  of 
the  public  utilities  of  the  state,  such  as 
street  railways,  gas  and  electric  com- 
panies, water  companies,  telephone  com- 
panies, and  the  like,  under  the  control  of 
the  same  commission,  both  as  to  rate  and 
service.  No  citizen  need  long  suffer 
from  extortionate  rates  or  inadequate 
service ;  his  remedy  by  application  to  the 
Utilities  Commission  is  plain,  speedy  and 
effectual. 

The  Taxing  Power  and  the  Court 

The  people  of  Wisconsin  became  con- 
vinced years  ago  of  the  injustice  and 
practical  break  down  of  personal  prop- 
erty taxation,  and  determined  to  substi- 
tute other  methods  therefor.  In  the  year 
1903  they  passed  one  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  philosophical  graded  inherit- 
ance tax  measures  ever  formulated,  and 
followed  it  in  1911  by  a  comprehensive 
law  taxing  incomes  progressively  and 
practically  abolishing  personal  property 
taxation.  Both  of  these  laws  were 
vigorously  attacked  as  contravening 
both  the  federal  and  state  constitutions, 
but  both  were  sustained  by  the  Supreme 
Court.8 

In  the  latter  case  it  was  said : 

"With  the  political  or  economic  pol- 
icy or  expediency  of  the  law  we  have 
nothing  to  do.  If  it  be  within  constitu- 
tional lines,  it  represents  and  embodies 
public  policy,  because  it  is  enacted  by 
that  branch  of  the  government  which 
determines  public  policy. 

"It  may  be  well  to  note,  however,  that 
income  taxation  is  no  new  and  untried 
experiment  in  the  field  of  taxation.  It 
has  been  in  use  in  various  forms,  and 
generally  with  the  progressive  feature, 
by  many  of  the  civilized  governments 
of  the  world  for  decades,  which  in  some 
instances  run  into  centuries.  It  has  been 
used  at  various  times  by  nearly  or  quite 
twenty  of  our  own  states,  and  is  now  in 
use  in  several  of  them.  It  was  used  for 
a  brief  period  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  now  in  successful 
operation  in  practically  all  of  the  great 
nations  of  the  civilized  world  except  the 
United  States.  The  fundamental  idea 
upon  which  its  champions  rest  their  argu- 
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ment  in  its  favor  is  that  taxation  should 
logically  be  imposed  according  to  ability 
to  pay,  rather  than  upon  the  mere  posses- 
sion of  property,  which  for  various  rea- 
sons may  produce  no  revenue  to  the 
owner." 

A  Petition  for  Humanity  from 
the  Bench 

In  1907  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin 
passed  an  act  imposing  heavier  liabili- 
ties on  railroads  in  actions  brought  by 
employes  for  personal  injuries  than 
upon  other  employers  of  labor.  This 
act  was  vigorously  attacked  as  uncon- 
stitutional because  it  was  unjust  dis- 
crimination against  railroads.  This 
claim  was  rejected  by  the  court  and  it 
was  said  in  one  of  the  opinions  filed: 

"In  a  word,  it  is  proper  to  subject 
railway  carriers  to  a  higher  degree  of 
liability  for  the  neglect  of  their  servants, 
not  simply  because  the  business  has  pe- 
culiar dangers,  but  because  it  bears  a 
peculiar  relation  to  the  safety  of  the 
public  which  no  other  business  bears, 
and  hence  greater  diligence  in  the  selec- 
tion of  its  employes  may  justly  be  de- 
manded and  enforced  by  means  of  a 
law  imposing  a  heavier  liability  than 
that  imposed  on  ordinary  employers.'" 

For  several  years  prior  to  the  year 
1911  the  attention  of  thoughtful  people 
of  the  state  was  directed  towards  the 
enormous  economic  waste  and  the  in- 
herent injustice  of  the  so-called  per- 
sonal injury  action  by  the  injured  em- 
ploye against  his  employer.  The  Leg- 
islature of  1909  appointed  a  special  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  question  and  in- 
vestigate compensation  and  insurance 
acts  in  other  countries,  which  commit- 
tee made  its  report  to  the  Legislature 
of  1911,  and  reported  a  proposed  work- 
men's compensation  act  as  the  result  of 
their  labors.  The  prospective  solution 
of  the  question  was  hailed  by  none  with 
more  genuine  satisfaction  than  by  the 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

While  this  legislation  was  pending,  one 
of  the  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
while  writing  the  opinion  of  the  court 
in  a  distressing  case,  voiced  his  own 
thought  as  follows: 

"Why  not  such  inevitable  incidents  of 
activities  upon  which  all  depend  to  sat- 
isfy demands  of  legitimate  human  de- 
sire, be  laid  at  once  upon  the  subjects  of 
consumption  where  they  must  in  the  end 
inevitably  go  for  final  liquidation?  Why 
not  with  a  minimum  of  anguish  instead 
of  with  the  maximum  thereof?  Is  it  not 
for  the  whole,  indirectly  toiled  for  but 
removed  in  general  from  the  zone  of 
danger  as  well  as  those  who  present  their 
bodies  to  the  peril,  that  the  latter  be  so? 
If  so,  why  should  an  element  as  to  either, 
involving  no  moral  turpitude,  be  the  de- 
ciding factor  as  to  whether  the  one  or 
the  other  shall  be  irreparably  impaired? 
And  moreover,  why  irreparably  impair- 
ed at  all,  crushing  human  ambition,  hu- 
man hope,  and  human  life  as  well?  *  *  * 
The  courts  cannot  answer.  They  do  not 
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make  the  law.  They  only  execute  it,  and 
must  do  that  with  fidelity  and  with  care 
without  sympathy  or  fear  or  favor. 
Only  the  lawmaking  power  can  answer. 
At  its  door  lies  the  duty  to  do  so,  and 
will  lie  any  sin  there  may  be  in  not  labor- 
ing to  that  end.  To  there  in  increasing 
volume  points  and  will  continue  to  point 
unrequited  sorrow  till  there  shall  be  a 
remedy.  If  these  words  shall  help  to  ren- 
der humanity's  petition  effective  they  will 
not  have  been  spoken  in  vain."0 

At  the  same  time  and  moved  by  the 
same  thought,  another  justice  expressed 
his  view  on  the  subject  thus: 

"No  part  of  my  labor  on  this  bench 
has  brought  such  heartweariness  to  me 
as  that  ever-increasing  part  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  personal  injury  ac- 
tions brought  by  employes  against  their 
employers.  The  appeal  to  the  emotions 
is  so  strong  in  these  cases,  the  results  to 
life  and  limb  and  human  happiness  so 
distressing,  that  the  attempt  to  honestly 
administer  cold,  hard  rules  of  law  which 
either  deny  relief  entirely  or  necessitate 
a  new  trial  make  drafts  upon  the  heart 
and  nerves  which  no  man  can  appreciate 
who  has  not  been  obliged  to  meet  the 
situation  himself. 

"If  it  be  said  that  some  of  these  rules 
are  archaic  and  unfitted  to  modern  in- 
dustrial conditions  I  do  not  disagree; 
in  fact  that  has  been  my  opinion  for 
long.  Upon  reflection  it  seems  that  this 
could  hardly  be  otherwise.  Principles 
which  were  first  laid  down  in  the  days 
of  the  small  shop,  few  employes,  and 
simple  machinery  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  apply  with  justice  to  the  in- 
dustrial conditions  which  now  surround 
us.  In  those  earlier  days  the  laborer 
ordinarily  knew  his  fellowworkmen, 
worked  with  simple  machinery,  and  ran 
comparatively  small  risk  of  injury.  The 
genius  of  our  present  remarkable  indus- 
trial development  requires  that  he  carry 
on  his  patient  toil  in  company  with 
veritable  armies  of  fellowmen,  many 
of  whom  he  can  neither  see  nor  know; 
it  surrounds  him  with  mighty  and  com- 
plicated machinery  driven  by  forces  be- 
yond his  control,  whose  relentless 
strength  rivals  that  of  the  thunderbolt 
itself;  and  it  requires  him  to  labor  day 
by  day  with  faculties  at  highest  tension 
in  places  where  death  lurks  in  ambush 
at  his  elbow,  awaiting  only  a  moment's 
inadvertence  before  it  strikes. 

"The  faithful  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire  in  these  latter  days  as  never  be- 
fore; but  is  he  not  entitled  to  more,  and 
are  not  those  dependent  upon  his  la- 
bors entitled  to  -more?  When  he  has 
yielded  up  life,  or  limb,  or  health  in  the 
service  of  that  marvelous  industrialism 
which  is  our  boast,  shall  not  the  great 
public  for  whom  he  wrought  be  charged 
with  the  duty  of  securing  from  want 
the  laborer  himself,  if  he  survive,  as 
well  as  his  helpless  and  dependent  ones? 
Shall  these  latter  alone  pay  the  fearful 
price  of  the  luxuries  and  comfort  which 
modern  machinery  brings  within  the 
reach  of  all? 

"These  are  burning  and  difficult 
questions  with  which  the  courts  cannot 
deal,  because  their  duty  is  to  admin- 


ister the  law  as  it  is,  not  to  change  it; 
but  they  are  well  within  the  province 
of  the  legislative  arm  of  the  govern- 
ment.' Happily  the  Legislature  has  seen 
the  need  and  now  has  these  questions 
under  serious  consideration.  If  it  shall 
solve  them  justly  and  equitably  within 
constitutional  lines,  or  even  make  a  sub- 
stantial advance  in  the  direction  of  such 
a  solution,  it  will  be  entitled  to  the 
gratitude  of  all  citizens.  Confidently  I 
can  say  that  none  will  welcome  such  a 
solution  more  heartily  than  the  judges 
of  the  courts."" 

18th  Century  Constitutions 
20th  Century  Conditions 

The  law  was  soon  afterward  enacted 
and  was  at  once  attacked  as  unconstitu- 
tional; it  was,  however,  upheld  by  the 
court,  and  in  the  opinion  this  language 
was  used: 

"That  governments  founded  on  writ- 
ten constitutions  which  are  made  diffi- 
cult of  amendment  or  change  lose  much 
in  flexibility  and  adaptibility  to  changed 
conditions  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In- 
deed, that  may  be  said  to  be  one  purpose 
ot  the  written  constitution.  Doubtless 
they  gain  enough  in  stability  and  free- 
dom from  mere  whimsical  and  sudden 
changes  to  more  than  make  up  for  the 
loss  in  flexibility;  but  the  loss  still  re- 
mains, whether  for  good  or  ill.  A  con- 
stitution is  a  very  human  document,  and 
must  embody  with  greater  or  less  fidel- 
ity the  spirit  of  the  time  of  its  adoption. 
It  will  be  framed  to  meet  the  problems 
and  difficulties  which  face  the  men  who 
make  it,  and  will  generally  crystallize 
with  more  or  less  fidelity  the  political, 
social,  and  economic  propositions  which 
are  considered  irrefutable,  if  not  actu- 
ally inspired,  by  the  philosophers  and 
legislators  of  the  time.  But  the  diffi- 
culty is  that,  while  the  constitution  is 
fixed  or  very  hard  to  change,  the  con- 
ditions and  problems  surrounding  the 
people,  as  well  as  their  ideals,  are  con- 
stantly changing.  The  political  or  phi- 
losophical aphorism  of  one  generation  is 
doubted  by  the  next,  and  entirely  dis- 
carded by  the  third;  the  race  moves  for- 
ward constantly,  and  no  Canute  can  stay 
its  progress. 

"Constitutional  commands  and  prohibi- 
tions, either  distinctly  laid  down  in  ex- 
press words  or  necessarily  implied  from 
general  words,  must  be  obeyed,  and  im- 
plicitly obeyed,  so  long  as  they  remain 
unamended  or  unrepealed.  Any  other 
course  on  the  part  of  either  legislator 
or  judge  constitutes  violation  of  his  oath 
of  office.  But  when  there  is  no  such  ex- 
press command  or  prohibition,  but  only 
general  language,  or  a  general  policy 
drawn  from  the  four  corners  of  the  in- 
strument, what  shall  be  said  about  this? 
By  what  standards  is  this  general  lan- 
guage or  general  policy  to  be  interpreted 
and  applied  to  present-day  people  and 
conditions? 

"When  an  eighteenth  century  consti- 
tution forms  the  charter  of  liberty  of  a 
twentieth  century  government  must  its 
general  provisions  be  construed  and  in- 
terpreted by  an  eighteenth  century  mind 


in  the  light  of  eighteenth  century  con- 
ditions and  ideals?  Clearly  not.  This 
were  to  command  the  race  to  halt  in  its 
progress,  to  stretch  the  state  upon  a 
veritable  bed  of  Procrustes. 

"Where  there  is  no  express  command 
or  prohibition,  but  only  general  lan- 
guage or  policy  to  be  considered,  the 
conditions  prevailing  at  the  time  of  its 
adoption  must  have  their  due  weight ; 
but  the  changed  social,  economic,  and 
governmental  conditions  and  ideals  of 
the  time,  as  well  as  the  problems  which 
the  changes  have  produced,  must  also 
logically  enter  into  the  consideration, 
and  become  influential  factors  in  the 
settlement  of  problems  of  construction 
and  interpretation.'" 

It  is  right  to  say  here  that  the  law  in 
question  is  an  optional,  not  a  compulsory 
law,  and  hence  the  court  did  not  meet 
the  most  serious  question  which  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York  met  in 
the  Ives  case. 

Notwithstanding  the  optional  charac- 
ter of  the  law,  however,  it  gives  every 
promise  of  satisfactorily  solving  the 
question.  Marked  success  has  attended 
its  administration,  and  a  large  fraction 
of  the  industries  of  the  state  are  now 
working  under  it.  while  the  number  of 
concerns  exercising  the  option  to  come 
under  the  law  is  increasing  every  month. 

In  the  course  of  the  evolution  of 
modern  democracy  in  Wisconsin,  it  was 
considered  by  the  Legislature  that  the 
adoption  of  a  state-wide  primary  law 
was  a  proper,  if  not  an  absolutely  nec- 
essary step,  and  such  law  was  passed 
in  the  year  1903  (subject  to  ratification, 
by  referendum  vote  of  the  people),  re- 
quiring all  party  candidates  for  office 
(except  judicial  and  school  offices,  and 
certain  minor  offices)  to  be  nominated 
at  primary  elections.  The  law  was  ap- 
proved by  the  people  and  was  chal- 
lenged as  unconstitutional,  because  it 
abridged  the  right  of  the  people  to 
assemble  and  consult  for  the  common 
good,  and  unreasonablv  limited  the 
right  of  candidates  for  office  to  secure 
support  from  voters,  as  well  as  the  right 
of  voters  to  participate  in  the  selection 
of  candidates.  The  law  was  upheld  by 
the  court,  and  in  the  opinion  the  follow'- 
ing  language  was  used,  again  recogniz- 
ing the  important  bearing  which  altered 
conditions  must  have  on  such  questions: 

"If  the  law  is  a  violation  of  Sec.  4, 
Art.  I,  of  our  constitution  (the  section 
guaranteeing  the  right  of  peaceable 
assemblage  and  consultation),  on  the 
grounds  urged,  then  the  state  is  irre- 
vocably committed  to  the  caucus  and 
convention  method  of  naming  candi- 
dates and  building  party  platforms  un- 
til such  time  as  the  constitution  is 
amended.  It  is  highly  improbable  that 
our  constitution  makers  intended  that 
any  such  result  would  follow  from  a  pro- 
vision practically  taken  from  the  Eng- 
lish Bill  of  Rights,  and  which  was 
framed  to  meet  grave  abuses  of  a  very 
different  character.  Such  intention 
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would  entirely  ignore  those  altered  con- 
ditions which  the  mutations  of  time 
bring  about,  and  would  be  tantamount  to 
an  egotistical  declaration  that  when  the 
constitution  was  framed  the  millennium 
had  arrived  and  progress  had  reached 
its  ultimate  goal.  Unless  we  read  some- 
thing into  the  constitution  which  we  do 
not  find  there,  we  are  unable  to  see  how 
the  third  objection  to  the  law  can  be  up- 
held."8 

A  comprehensive  civil  service  act 
passed  in  1905  was  upheld  by  the  court 
against  attack  as  unconstitutional,  and 
in  the  opinion  the  court  said,  referring 
to  the  former  spoils  system: 

"These  practices  produced  in  their 
many  obnoxious  features  a  deplorable 
state  of  inefficiency,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  tenure  in  the  service  tended,  obvious- 
lv,  to  demoralize  the  public  service.  The 
object  of  this  statute  is  to  correct  some 
of  these  evils  and  'to  place  the  public 
service  on  a  basis  of  fitness  and  effi- 
ciency, through  recognition  of  skill  and 
proficiency  upon  entrance  into  the  serv- 
ice and  of  experience  and  merit  in  se- 
curing promotions,  and  by  giving  secur- 
ity of  continuance  in  the  service.  The 
various  provisions  of  the  act  are  well 
calculated  as  the  means  for  carrying 
these  legislative  objects  and  purposes 
into  effect,  and  constitute  an  appropri- 
ate scheme  for  correcting  existing  evils 
and  lor  improving  the  civil  service, 
thereby  promoting  good  government."* 

A  pure  food  law,  forbidding  the  sale 
of  a  glucose  product  under  the  name  of 
"corn  syrup,"  was  also  sustained  on  the 
broad  ground  that  the  Legislature  had 
the  undoubted  right  to  prevent  whole- 
sale deception  as  to  the  character  of  an 
article  of  food  offered  for  sale,  even 
though  the  food  itself  might  not  be  un- 
wholesome." 

A  bakeshop  law,  prohibiting  the  con- 
ducting of  bakeries  in  cellars,  was  sus- 
tained as  a  constitutional  exercise  of  the 
police  power  in  1910,"  and  other  instances 
less  striking  in  their  nature,  where  the 
court  has  sustained  laws  framed  to  meet 
modern  conditions,  could  be  cited. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  claiming 
that  every  law  which  Wisconsin  legis- 
lative wisdom  has  deemed  to  be  demand- 
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ed  by  the  public  welfare  has  been  sus- 
tained by  the  Supreme  Court.  That 
court  has  not  shrunk  from  performing  its 
duty  where  the  fact  of  unconstitutional- 
ly has  seemed  plain.  Thus  a  recent  law, 
which  in  effect  took  from  the  owners 
without  compensation  all  waterpowers 
in  the  state,  notwithstanding  they  had 
been  originally  sold  by  the  state,  and 
had  been  improved  by  private  owners  by 
the  expenditure  of  millions  of  capital, 
conveyed,  dealt  with,  taxed,  and  in  all 
ways  considered  as  private  property 
since  the  foundation  of  the  state,  was 
declared  to  be  plainly  a  confiscation  of 
private  property,  and  hence  void  under 
the  constitution.12 

The  Overshadowing  Police  Power 

Again,  a  tenement  house  law,  which 
applied  stringent  building  regulations 
necessary  only  in  crowded  cities  to  any 
house  built  upon  the  prairie  in  any  part 
of  the  state,  was  declared  so  unreason- 
able as  to  be  beyond  the  proper  limits 
of  police  power.13  At  the  following 
session  of  the  Legislature,  a  law  was 
passed  embodying  all  of  the  useful  regu- 
lations of  the  former  law  and  confining 
them  to  the  thickly  populated  cities  of 
the  state,  and  the  same  is  now  in  full 
force  and  effect. 

There  has  been  no  flinching  on  the 
part  of  the  court  when  unconstitution- 
ally was  plain,  but  I  believe  I  am  jus- 
tified by  the  record  which  has  been 
made,  and  which  I  have  tried  to  briefly 
sketch,  in  claiming  that  it  has  ever  had 
the  open  mind,  and  has  ever  striven  to 
realize  the  difference  of  situation  which 
results  from  the  changing  conditions  of 
the  age. 

It  has  also  realized,  as  I  believe,  the 
full  scope  and  controlling  influence  of 
the  police  power ;  that  power  which  is  an 
integral  part  of  every  constitution,  whe- 
ther specially  named  or  not,  and  without 
which  a  government  can  not  exist,  be- 
cause it  can  not  govern. 

It  may  be  briefly  defined  as  the  sov- 
ereign power  of  the  state  to  regulate  and 
control  individual  conduct  in  aid  of  the 
public  welfare.  Standards  of  public 
welfare  will  necessarily  change  as  con- 
ditions of  life  change  and  as  knowl- 
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edge  expands,  and  so  the  law  which  in 
one  generation  would  be  regarded  as  a 
clear  and  unjustifiable  invasion  of  pri- 
vate right  may  in  the  next  be  regarded 
as  absolutely  necessary  to  conserve  the 
public  safety  and  welfare. 

It  is  inspiring  to  note  in  this  connec- 
tion that  of  all  American  courts,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
given  the  broadest  definition  to  the  police 
power.  In  Bank  vs.  Haskell,  219  U.  S. 
104,  that  court  said  of  this  power: 

"It  may  be  said  in  a  general  way  that 
the  police  power  extends  to  all  the  great 
public  needs.  ...  It  may  be  put 
forth  in  aid  of  what  is  sanctioned  by 
usage,  or  held  by  the  prevailing  morality 
or  strong  and  preponderant  public  opin- 
ion to  be  greatly  and  immediately  nec- 
essary to  the  public  welfare." 

It  may  be  said  that  there  are  judges 
upon  some  of  the  American  benches  who 
have  not  fully  appreciated  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  this  overshadowing  power, 
nor  the  proper  bearing  of  the  changed 
thought  and  conditions  of  the  time.  I 
have  seen  decisions  which  seemed  on 
their  face  to  justify  this  idea.  I  will 
not,  however,  presume  to  judge  my 
brethren  upon  the  various  appellate 
benches  of  the  country.  I  know  too  well 
the  heavy  burden  which  rests  upon  them 
and  the  weariness  of  their  tasks. 

But  granting  that  there  are  such 
judges,  I  confidently  assert  that  they  are 
in  a  small  and  rapidly  diminishing 
minority.  The  great  majority  feel  the 
thrill  of  the  great  movements  of  the 
time  for  the  betterment  of  industrial  and 
social  conditions,  and  the  conservation 
of  human  life  and  limb. 

While  they  appreciate  the  importance 
of  the  duties  with  which  they  are 
charged  as  interpreters  and  guardians 
of  the  constitution  and  the  laws,  and 
are  endeavoring  to  perform  those  duties 
with  fidelity  and  courage,  they  realize 
also  that  "Men's  hearts  wait  upon  them, 
men's  lives  hang  in  the  balance,  men's 
hopes  call  upon  them  to  say  what  they 
will  do."  While  they  may  not  literally 
pray  for  divine  guidance,  they  are  en- 
deavoring day  by  day,  as  only  honest 
and  earnest  men. can  endeavor,  to  view 
every  question  which  comes  before  them 
for  decision  with  "the  understanding 
heart,  that  they  may  rightly  discern  be- 
tween good  and  bad. 


Leadless  Glaze 

What  It  Means  to  Pottery  and  Tile  Workers 
Alice  Hamilton^  M.  D. 


I  WONDER  if  other  people  have 
noticed  as  I  have  how  often  in 
recent  English  books  references 
are  made  to  "leadless  glaze," 
the  use  of  which  seems  to  stamp  a  per- 
son as  belonging  to  the  scrupulously  con- 
scientious, to  the  ethically  elect.  Only 
the  other  day  I  came  across  "leadless 
glaze"  twice;  once  in  a  novel  the  hero 
of  which  had  stripped  himself  of  worldly 
goods  and  gone  to  live  with  the  poor, 
keeping  only  "a  few  John  drawings  and 
a  little  leadless  glaze."  Then  this  in  a 
discourse  on  the  shortcomings  of  the 
Church  of  England  clergy :  "Of  course," 
said  the  critic,  "you  buy  only  leadless 

glaze  but, "  much  as  he  might  have 

said,  "Ye  tithe  mint,  annis  and  cumin, 
but  neglect  the  weightier  matters  of  the 
law." 

This,  that  the  English  seem  to  regard 
as  a  commonplace,  as  an  accepted  duty 
for  the  buyer  who  uses  his  conscience,  is 
to  us  an  unknown  thing.  What  is  lead- 
less  glaze,  and  why  should  we  demand 
it,  and  if  we  do  demand  it  can  we  get  it, 
and  where?  We  are  so  ignorant  on  the 
whole  question  that  when  we  ask  a  dealer 
for  leadless  glaze  pottery  and  are  told 
either  that  all  American  glaze  is  leadless, 
or  that  there  is  no  lead  poisoning  in 
American  potteries  because  they  are  so 
much  better  safeguarded  than  English 
potteries,  we  have  to  accept  the  informa- 
tion because  there  is  no  way  of  finding 
out  whether  it  is  true  or  not..  We  know 
quite  as  little  about  lead  poisoning  in 
tile  factories,  and  as  for  the  great  bath 
tub  industry,  has  anyone  ever  heard  it 
spoken  of  as  a  dangerous  lead  trade? 

White  Ware  in  America 

Among  employes  in  white  ware  pot- 
teries perhaps  it  is  not  so  strange  that 
we  have  not  heard  of  lead  poisoning. 
The  industry  is  much  less  important  in 
America  than  in  England  and  not  nearly 
so  conspicuous.  Also,  the  workmen  in 
this  branch  of  pottery  making  are  better 
off  here  than  in  England.  The  men  are 
well  organized,  they  work  short  hours 
and  make  good  wages.  They  are  almost 
all  of  British  birth  or  descent,  and  the 
tradition  of  earlier  days  in  the  British 
potteries  survives  among  them,  a  time 
when  conditions  were  very  bad  and  lead 
poisoning  frequent  and  severe.  They 
will  assure  you  that  there  is  practically 
no  trouble  over  here,  that  lead  poisoning 
in  Ohio  and  New  Jersey  is  nothing  to 
what  it  was  in  Staffordshire,  and  they 
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do  not  care  to  be  either  investigated  or 
protected. 

American  tile  works  and  art  potteries, 
however,  are  large  and  important,  and 
lead  poisoning  is  notorious  in  the  towns 
where  they  are  situated.  It  is  difficult 
to  account  for  our  ignorance  about  these 
industries  and  still  more  so  to  under- 
stand why  we  have  not  heard  of  lead 
poisoning  in  the  making  of  porcelain 
enamelled  sanitary  ware. 

In  September,  1911,  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  asked  me  to  make  a  study  of  lead 
poisoning  in  these  four  industries:  The 
white  ware  potteries,  which  means  table 
and  toilet  ware  and  sanitary  earthen- 
ware; the  "art  and  utility  potteries,"  tile 
works,  and  the  making  of  porcelain 
enamelled  bathtubs  and  sinks.  The  last 
named  is  quite  different  from  the  others, 
and  will  have  to  be  described  separately. 

The.  pottery  industry  proper,  leaving 
out  tile  works,  falls  naturally  into  two 
divisions,  not  because  of  any  essential 
difference  in  the  nature  of  the  work,  but 
because  one  branch  is  organized  and  the 
other  is  not.  The  great  contrast  be- 
tween the  white  ware  potter  of  East 
Liverpool  or  Trenton  and  the  "art  and 
utility"  potter  of  Zanesville  is  due  chiefly 
to  this  fact,  one  belongs  to  the  National 
Brotherhood  of  Operative  Potters,  the 
other  has  no  organization.  Tile  works 
do  not  resemble  art  potteries  nearly  as 
much  as  do  white  ware  potteries  as  far 
as  methods  of  work  are  concerned,  but 
tile  workers  are  in  the  same  class  as  art 
potters,  for  they  too  are  unorganized. 

White  ware  (table  and  toilet  and  sani- 
tary earthenware)  is  made  chiefly  in 
Trenton,  N.  J.  and  in  and  about  East 
Liverpool  Ohio.  All  our  table  and 
toilet  ware  is  lead  glazed  ware.  We 
cannot  demand  leadless  glaze  unless  we 
demand  foreign-made  goods  for  there 
is  no  leadless  glazed  ware  of  this  kind 
in  the  United  States.  Our  glazes  con- 
tain from  5  to  20,  usually  about  16  per 
cent,  of  unchanged  and  therefore  pois- 
onous white  lead.  Of  course  this  lead 
is  poisonous  only  to  the  workman  who 
handles  it  when  it  is  raw.  After  the 
ware  has  been  fired  the  lead  is  melted 
into  an  insoluble  glass  which  constitutes 
a  pottery  glaze. 

Sanitary  earthenware  means  glazed 
earthenware  basins,  water-closets,  sitz 
baths,  bath  tubs,  etc.  One  must  not  con- 
fuse sanitary  earthenware  with  porce- 
lain enamelled  sanitary  ware,  for  the 
two  trades  are  absolutely  different.  The 
bath  tubs  ordinarily  seen  belong  to  the 


latter  class;  they  are  not  made  of 
earthenware  but  of  iron,  covered  with 
porcelain  enamel.  That  work  is  not 
done  by  potters  and  nothing  that  I  say 
here  refers  to  it.  That  is  a  separate 
trade.  The  very  heavy  solid  bath  tubs 
often  used  in  large  houses  and  hotels 
are  made  of  earthenware  and  covered 
with  a  leadless  glaze.  It  is  easy  to  tell 
this  sort  of  a  bathtub  from  the  usual 
kind  by  rapping  on  it,  for  the  iron  tubs 
give  out  a  metallic  sound.  The  rest  of 
the  bathroom  equipment,  closet  and 
basin,  are  of  earthenware  and  have  a 
lead  glaze.  Earthenware  bathtubs  can 
be  covered  with  leadless  glaze  because 
they  are  fired  only  once,  a  prolonged 
firing  which  biscuits  the  clay  and  melts 
the  glaze.  The  smaller  pieces,  basins 
and  closets,  are  first  biscuited  and  then 
glazed  and  fired  again  and  lead  is  added 
to  this  glaze  to  make  it  melt  faster. 

Union  Advantages 

The  white  ware  potters  have  a  strong 
organization  and  the  union  makes 
yearly  agreements  with  the  employers 
and  has  been  undisturbed  by  even  a 
suggestion  of  a  strike  for  over  ten 
years.  I  did  not  see  any  evidences  of 
hostility  to  the  union  in  either  Trenton 
or  East  Liverpool;  indeed,  one  pottery 
owner  told  me  that  he  thought  the  union 
advantageous  to  the  employers  because 
it  prevented  one  manufacturer  under- 
selling the  others  by  cutting  wages. 
Unfortunately  the  women  in  this  field 
do  not  enjoy  any  of  the  advantages  of 
the  trade  union. 

The  second  class  of  pottery  work  is 
the  so-called  art  and  utility  ware,  a 
great  deal  of  which  is  made  in  and  near 
Zanesville,  Ohio.  The  utility  part  con- 
sists of  cheap  stoneware,  which  has  a 
leadless  glaze,  and  yellow  ware  and 
Rockingham  for  which  a  very  rich  lead 
glaze  is  used.  The  demand  for  these 
last  two  wares  is  decreasing  constantly. 
Yellow  ware  is  that  type  of  crockery, 
bowls  of  which  were  formerly  much  used 
in  the  kitchen,  and  Rockingham  is  the 
•brown  or  black  ware  used  for  teapots. 
Art  ware  includes  everything  from  the 
most  gorgeous  and  hideous  jardinieres 
and  spittoons  to  the  finest  Rookwood. 
As  it  is  all  highly  decorated  the  glaze 
must  contain  a  great  deal  of  lead,  up  to 
40  or  50  per  cent,  because  the  presence 
of  lead  makes  glaze  fuse  at  a  low  tem- 
perature and  great  heat  would  spoil  the 
colors. 

Although  they  are  not  strictly  speak- 
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ing  potters,  tile  makers  do  work  very 
like  that  done  in  potteries,  and  hygien- 
ically  and  economically  the  tile  works 
resemble  art  and  utility  potteries  very 
closely.  Indeed,  a  glaze  worker  in 
Zanesville  may  go  from  an  art  pottery 
to  a  tile  works  and  find  work  fairly 
similar  and  wages  practically  the  same. 
White  glazed  tiles  such  as  are  used  on 
walls  (floor  tiles  are  not  glazed)  have 
a  glaze  containing  5  to  20  per  cent  of 
white  lead,  but  colored  tiles  used  for 
fireplaces  as  well  as  walls  require  much 
more  lead,  up  to  60  per  cent.  Certain 
kinds  of  roof  tiles  also  are  covered  with 
a  glaze  rich  in  lead. 

So  far,  then,  as  danger  from  the 
glaze  is  concerned  sanitary  ware  is  the 
safest  to  work  with,  then  comes  table 
and  toilet  ware,  and  last,  art  and  util- 
ity ware  and  tiles,  with  perhaps  colored 
tiles  at  the  head  of  the  list.  This  means 
that  the  poorest  paid  work  is  also  the 
most  dangerous. 

Art  and  Utility  Potters 

The  art  and  utility  potters  have  no 
organization,  and  as  the  Zanesville  dis- 
trict has  practically  no  work  to  offer 
except  employment  in  potteries  and  tile 
works  wages  are  kept  at  a  very  low 
level,  so  that  not  only  are  these  people 
exposed  to  greater  dangers  than  are  the 
white  ware  potters,  because  of  the  more 
dangerous  glaze  they  must  use,  but  they 
suffer  in  addition  from  those  conditions 
which  predispose  to  lead  poisoning — 
poor  food,  poor  clothing,  poor  housing 
and  the  anxiety  that  comes  from  in- 
security of  employment. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the 
difference  in  demeanor  and  attitude  of 
mind  between  the  independent,  secure, 
self-respecting  potter  of  the  white  ware 
field  and  the  discouraged,  half-timid, 
half-rebellious  tile  worker  or  art  potter 
in  the  unorganized  field.  The  contrast 
between  their  homes  also  is  striking. 
Wives  of  white  ware  dippers  and  kiln- 
men  do  not  have  to  work  in  the  potter- 
ies, but  wives  of  tile  workers  and  art 
potters  often  must  to  eke  out  the  hus- 
band's earnings.  Except  in  a  few  of 
the  tile  factories,  these  people  are  all 
Americans. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  all  the  work- 
ers in  a  pottery  that  are  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  lead  poisoning,  only  the  mix- 
ers who  make  up  the  glaze,  the  dippers 
who  apply  it,  the  helpers  who  clean  off 
the  excess  of  glaze,  pile  up  the  ware  and 
carry  it  to  the  kilns,  the  kilnmen  who 
place  it  in  clay  boxes  to  be  fired  and  the 
decorators  who  use  lead  colors.  In  a 
large  pottery  there  may  not  be  more 
than  35  to  40  persons  doing  such  work, 
and  in  a  sanitary  ware  pottery  the  num- 
ber is  even  much  smaller. 

In  an  article  of  this  length  it  is  pos- 
sible to  give  only  a  brief  description  of 
these  processes.  Mixing  the  glaze  is 
done  under  the  supervision  of  a  skilled 
man,  but  is  carried  out  mostly  by  un- 


skilled foreigners,  who  often  know  noth- 
ing about  the  danger  of  the  work,  not 
that  there  is  much  danger  but  there  need 
be  practically  none.  As  it  is,  we  found 
thirteen  cases  of  lead  poisoning  that 
had  occurred  in  two  years  among  the 
"odd  men"  and  male  helpers  of  these  pot- 
teries, which  employ  regularly  only 
about  180  such  men.  These  odd  men 
not  only  mix,  grind  and  sift  glaze  but 
sweep  the  mill  room  and  glost  kiln  room 
both  of  which  usually  have  rough  ce- 
ment or  brick  floors.  Nobody  knows 
much  about  these  men  and  they  are 
probably  a  shifting  class. 

Dippers  are  highly  skilled,  well  paid 
in  the  white  ware  field,  very  poorly  paid 
in  art  and  utility  potteries  and  tile 
works.  They  dip  the  biscuitted  ware 
in  liquid  glaze,  bringing  it  up  with  a 
whirl  and  shaking  it  a  little  to  get  rid 
of  the  excess  of  glaze.  There  is  no 
guard  around  the  dipping  tub  to  catch 
the  drops  and  white  glaze  spatters  over 
the  walls  and  windows,  spills  on  the 
floor  and  splashes  the  overalls  of  the 
dipper,  whose  arms  are  smeared  to  the 
shoulders.  These  men  are  all  Ameri- 
cans, British  or  Germans.  They  live 
comfortably  and  are  proud  of  their 
trade,  but  their  trade  life  is  surprisingly 
short.  One  hundred  and  nineteen  dip- 
•pers  averaged  a  little  less  than  eighteen 
years'  employment,  though  most  of  them 
entered  the  industry  before  the  age  of 
twenty. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  dipping  tub 
stands  the  dipper's  helper.  In  a  sani- 
tary ware  pottery  he  is  a  young  man, 
who  later  on  will  be  a  dipper.  He 
takes  the  dipped  ware,  sponges  off  the 
glaze  from  the  foot  (this  is  "ware  fin- 
ishing" or  "ware  cleaning")  and  car- 
ries it  on  his  shoulders  to  the  kilns. 
In  the  Trenton  general  ware  potteries 
the  helper  is  a  boy  and  all  he  does  is 
to  stack  the  dipped  ware  on  a  board, 
lift  it  to  his  shoulder  and  carry  it  to 
the  kilns.  These  boys*  usually  come 
from  poor  families.  They  do  not  stay 
long  at  the  work,  the  dippers  say,  partly 
because  they*  feel  the  effects  of  the 
lead.  Their  hair  and  faces  and  nostrils 
are  often  white  with  lead  dust,  and  they 
are  notoriously  careless  about  washing 
before  lunch,  which  they  eat  wherever 
they  please,  even  in  the  dipping  room. 

In  East  Liverpool  the  dippers'  help- 
ers are  girls  and  women,  unorganized, 
earning  $1.10  a  day  on  which  many  of 
them  must  support  or  help  support  de- 
pendents. Many  are  young  girls  from 
the  country,  especially  the  West  Vir- 
ginia mountains,  boarding  for  $3  or  $4 
a  week  or  doing  light  housekeeping. 
Physicians  say  these  girls  come  to  the 
city  with  red  cheecks,  plump  and 
healthy,  but  that  after  a  few  months  in 
the  glaze  room  their  color  is  gone  and 
they  are  losing  weight  and  strength. 
Some  physicians  say  that  they  can  tell 
a  glaze  worker  on  the  street  by  her  start- 
ling pallor.  The  work  of  the  girl  help- 


ers in  East  Liverpool  is  dustier  than 
that  of  the  boys  in  Trenton  because  they 
must  do  the  ware  cleaning,  which  in 
Trenton  general  ware  potteries  is  done 
by  the  kilnmen.  The  'taker  off" 
stands  beside  the  dipper  and  sponges  off 
the  foot  of  each  piece  as  it  is  dipped 
and  places  it  on  the  drip  board  to  dry. 
If  her  dipper  is  unusually  active  in  his 
flourishes  she  may  be  splashed  from 
head  to  foot  with  glaze.  The  "gather- 
er" stacks  the  ware  after  it  is  dry,  in 
piles  on  boards  and  lifts  them  to  shelves 
to  wait  for  the  kilnmen.  Her  work  is 
much  dustier  than  that  of  the  taker-off, 
specially  as  she  is  usually  the  one  to 
finish  the  little  butter  plates.  These 
little  individual  butter  plates  can  not  be 
sponged  as  the  other  ware  is,  because 
the  pieces  are  so  light  that  each  one 
would  have  to  be  held  in  place  or  it 
would  be  pushed  about  by  the  sponge. 
Therefore  these  pieces  have  to  be  finished 
dry  by  the  kilnmen  in  Trenton,  by  the 
takers-off  and  gatherers  in  East  Liver- 
pool. The  girls  wait  until  a  large  num- 
ber of  butter  plates  have  accumulated 
and  then  rub  them,  bottom  side  down,  on 
a  piece  of  rough  flannel  or  carpet  tacked 
to  a  board.  The  work  is  looked  upon 
as  dangerous  because  it  is  so  very  dusty. 
These  girls  also  clean  the  boards  on 
which  the  dipped  ware  is  carried. 
Usually  they  do  it  by  sponging,  but 
sometimes  a  girl  pounds  the  board 
against  the  floor  or  the  wall  to  shake 
the  dust  off.  The  cleaning  of  the  glaze 
room  is  also  the  work  of  these  girls, 
and  is  dangerous  or  not  according  to 
the  care  with  which  it  is  done. 

Work  Room  Conditions 

American  dipping  rooms  all  have 
rough  wooden  floors,  white  with  accu- 
mulated glazed  dust.  They  are  practi- 
cally never  really  cleaned,  but  they  are 
swept  every  day.  Some  dippers  are 
very  particular  to  make  the  girls  wet 
the  floor  thoroughly  before  sweeping 
and  will  not  allow  them  to  begin  till 
the  day's  work  is  over.  Others  are  in- 
different and  let  the  girls  sweep  any 
time  they  choose,  perhaps  during  the 
noon  hour,  and  they  admit  that  the 
sprinkling  of  the  floor  is  done  per- 
functorily. The  girls  bring  their  mid- 
morning  lunch  to  the  dipping  room  and 
eat  it  there,  though  they  prefer  to  go 
into  the  biscuit  room  to  eat  if  they  are 
allowed  to.  They  always  eat  in  their 
dipping  clothes  and  it  is  common  talk 
that  the  girls  are  carelsss  about  washing 
their  hands  before  lunch,  but  this  is 
perhaps  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  one 
considers  that  all  they  have  to  wash 
with  is  cold  water. 

The  presence  of  these  girl  helpers  is 
said  by  the  dippers  to  be  a  distinct  dis- 
advantage, not  only  to  themselves  but 
to  the  men  working  in  the  room,  for 
they  stir  up  glaze  dust  with  their  skirts 
as  they  pass  to  and  fro  over  the  floor. 
The  mother  of  one  of  these  girls  said 
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that  she  could  always  shake  glaze  dust 
from  her  daughter's  skirt  and  petticoat 
when  she  came  home. 

There  is  twice  as  much  lead  poisoning 
among  the  women  in  the  dipping  rooms 
as  among  the  men,  if  not  more  than 
twice  as  much.  Among  85  dippers  be- 
longing to  a  certain  local  there  were 
13  cases  of  lead  poisoning  in  one  year, 
or  1  to  every  6  or  7  employed.  Among 
41  female  helpers  there  were  14  cases, 
or  1  for  every  3  employed.  The 
figures  for  the  dippers  come  from  the 
union  books  and  probably  cover  all  the 
cases.  Those  for  the  girls  were  ob- 
tained by  interviews  and  are  probably 
not  so  accurate.  Probably  the  great 
difference  between  these  two  sets  of 
people  exposed  to  the  same  danger  is 
accounted  for  partly  by  the  greater  sus- 
ceptibility to  lead  poisoning  which  wom- 
en are  said  to  have  and  partly  by  the 
lower  wages  paid  to  them. 

Glost  kilnmen  are  skilled  men,  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Brotherhood, 
earning  good  wages  and  secure  of  em- 
ployment, yet  they  too  remain  a  sur- 
prisingly short  time  in  the  trade.  Two 
hundred  averaged*  only  141/,  years'  em- 
ployment. They  place  the  glazed  ware 
in  clay  receptacles  for  firing  and,  in 
Trenton,  they  also  finish  it  by  rubbing 
the  under  side  of  each  piece  against  a 
band  of  rough  muslin,  which  they  wear 
tied  around  the  waist.  This  is  of  course 
bad,  dusty  work,  and  the  men  know  it, 
but  they  cannot  throw  it  back  on  the 
dippers'  helpers  as  has  been  done  in 
East  Liverpool  without  disturbing  the 
elaborate  piece  work  system  now  in 
force.  Even  in  Trenton,  however,  the 
glost  kilnmen  do  not  suffer  from  lead 
poisoning  as  much  as  do  the  dippers, 
for  there  is  not  nearly  as  much  glaze 


dust  in  the  kilnroom  as  in  the  dipping 
room,  nor  are  they  handling  raw  glazed 
ware  all  the  time ;  they  are  also  filling 
and  emptying  kilns.  Out  of  105  who 
were  personally  interviewed,  only  6  ad- 
mitted having  had  lead  poisoning  while, 
out  of  34  dippers  in  Trenton,  10  stated 
that  they  had  been  poisoned. 

Color  Decoration 

Decoration  used  to  be  much  more 
dangerous  than  it  is  now,  when  it  was 
the  fashion  to  decorate  toilet  sets  and 
dinner  sets  with  solid  bands  of  color 
or  backgrounds  of  color,  for  this  re- 
quired the  application  of  lead  colors  by 
dabbing  with  cotton  or  blowing  through 
an  atomizer.  Such  work  is  still  done 
on  ornamental  plaques  or  highly  deco- 
rated toilet  ware  but  for  the  most  part 
the  popular  designs  now  are  clearly  de- 
fined patterns  on  a  white  ground.  This 
sort  of  decoration  is  applied  by  means 
of  specially  prepared  paper  (decalco- 
mania  paper  or  prints),  which  is  pasted 
on  the  surface  of  the  ware  and  then 
washed  off,  the  pattern  being  left  im- 
printed. When  solid  color  is  needed 
the  ware  is  held  under  a  hood  with  an 
exhaust  fan  and  the  colors  are  sprayed 
over  it  with  an  atomizer.  This  process 
is  still  rather  dangerous  unless  it  is  most 
carefully  managed. 

This  description  of  dipping,  finishing, 
and  the  rest  would  apply  also  in  the 
main  to  the  work  done  in  art  and  util- 
ity potteries  though  the  tasks  are  not 
so  strictly  divided  there  and  dippers 
may  also  decorate  and  sponge  or  scrape 
the  glazed  ware.  As  far  as  danger 
goes,  not  only  is  there  more  lead  in  the 
glaze  in  these  potteries  but  much  more 
decorating  is  done  with  lead  colors, 
both  by  brush  and  by  blowing.  Then, 


too,  a  good  many  different  glazes  are 
used  in  an  art  pottery  so  that  a  great 
deal  more  mixing  has  to  be  done. 

This  is  also  true  of  tile  works  where 
large  quantities  of  lead  are  used  in  the 
different  glazes.  The  processes  in  a 
tile  factory  are  not  quite  like  those  car- 
ried on  in  potteries;  for  instance  much 
of  the  dipping  of  white  tiles  is  done  by 
machine  and  the  tiles  do  not  need  to  be 
finished  or  cleaned.  Colored  tiles,  how- 
ever, and  irregularly  shaped  tiles  used 
for  edges  and  cornices,  as  well  as  roof 
tiles  too  big  for  the  machines  and  onyx 
tiles,  are  glazed  by  hand.  All  these 
tiles  must  be  scraped  or  brushed  after- 
wards to  get  rid  of  the  glaze  which  has 
run  over  the  edges.  This  work  (called 
"fettling")  is  done  by  lads  and  girls, 
and  is  much  the  worst  feature  of  the 
tile  works.  In  the  dipping  room  of  a 
tile  factory  girls  scrape  off  dry  glaze, 
which  may  be  more  than  half  white 
lead,  blow  the  tile  to  get  it  clean  or 
even  brush  id  with  a  stiff  brush.  The 
dry  glaze  falls  on  floor  and  tables  and 
flies  into  the  air,  and  the  girls'  faces 
and  hair  are  powdered  with  it.  In  the 
worst  tile  factory  I  visited  the  girls  at 
the  end  of  the  day's  work  swept  off 
the  glaze  tables  and  the  floor  around 
them  and  then  brushed  off  each  other's 
skirts  with  the  same  brush.  By  the 
time  they  had  finished  the  air  around 
them  was  foggy  with  white  glaze  dust. 
These  work  people  do  not  speak  of  lead 
colic  but  of  "glaze  colic." 

The  influence  of  the  large  amount  of 
lead  that  is  used  in  the  glaze  and  the 
low  wages  paid  in  these  two  last 
branches  of  the  industry,  can  be  easily 
seen  when  we  compare  the  rate  of  lead 
poisoning  among  the  art  potters  and  the 
tile  workers  with  that  among  the  white 
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ware  potters.  Among  304  men  employ- 
ed in  the  art  potteries  and  tile  works, 
63  cases  of  lead  poisoning  had  occurred 
in  two  years'  time,  or  one  for  every 
four  or  five  employed.  Among  796 
white  ware  potters  only  60  were  found 
for  the  same  period,  or  one  for  every 
13  employed. 

If  we  wish  to  get  a  contrasting  pic- 
ture of  conditions  in  British  and 
American  potteries  and  tile  works,  we 
mayi  compare  with  the  description  I 
have  just  given,  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  a  pottery  in  Staffordshire  which 
I  visited  last  summer.  I  might  select 
any  one  of  several,  but  the  Grindley 
Hotel  Ware  Company  in  Burslem  is 
quite  typical.  Here  I  found  a  dipping 
room  that  seemed  to  me  as  nearly  per- 
fect as  possible.  It  was  a  one-story 
building,  well  lighted  and  ventilated 
from  the  roof,  with  a  dark  red  tile  floor 
contrasting  pleasantly  with  the  white 
glazed  tiles  which  covered  the  walls. 
The  dipping  tub  had  a  screen  of  zinc 
around  two-thirds  of  the  circumference 
to  keep  the  glaze  from  splashing,  but  in 
spite  of  this  the  dipper  made  every  ef- 
fort to  avoid  wasting  his  glaze,  and  the 
red  tiles  on  the  floor  would  have  be- 
trayed him  if  he  had  been  careless. 
Splashing  glaze  is  discouraged  in  Eng- 
lish potteries  as  not  only  dangerous  but 
extravagant.  This  room  is  flushed 
with  a  hose,  both  walls  and  floor,  at 
the  end  of  the  day's  work.  There  is  no 
dusty  sweeping  here. 

There  was  no  "taker  off"  working 
beside  the  dipper  but  the  ware  was 
placed  by  him  at  once  on  a  series  of 
grated  shelves  traveling  along  an  end- 
less belt  within  a  heated  compartment. 
At  the  other  end  of  this  compartment 
stood  a  girl  who  took  off  and  cleaned 


the  ware.  This  work  is  admirably 
managed  in  a  British  pottery.  They 
have  faced  the  fact  that  dry  lead  glaze 
is  dangerous  and  if  a  pottery  owner 
will  use  it  they  insist  that  he  must  see 
to  it  that  his  employes  do  not  have  to 
breathe  glaze  dust.  At  Grindley's  the 
taker  off  at  the  mangle  had  before  her 
a  long  shallow  tank  in  which  stood  two 
boards  covered  with  flannel,  not  under 
the  water  but  saturated  by  it.  From 
the  center  of  the  tank  projected  the 
opening  of  an  air  exhaust  covered  with 
netting.  The  girl  took  two  cups  off 
the  mangle,  rubbed  the  foot  of  one 
against  the  other  holding  them  over 
this  exhaust,  then  gave  each  a  quick 
rub  over  the  wet  flannel. 

English  Economy 

Other  women  were  seen  scraping 
and  brushing  off  the  glaze  into  shallow 
sinks  filled  with  water,  along  the  farther 
side  of  which  ran  an  opening  about  6 
inches  high  with  a  strong  exhaust  lead- 
ing into  the  dust-collecting  system.  The 
glaze  deposited  from  these  exhaust 
pipes  is  used  to  finish  the  inside  of 
saggers  and,  caught  in  the  water,  can 
be  used  for  ware  again.  It  is  claimed 
that  it  is  an  economy  to  collect  excess 
glaze  in  water  instead  of  letting  it  fall 
on  the  floor  to  be  swept  up  with  dust 
and  dirt. 

The  boards  on  which  the  glazed  ware 
is  placed  and  the  shelves  on  which  it 
is  stored  before  firing  are  beautifully 
clean.  These  boards  must  be  washed 
every  evening. 

Even  a  greater  contrast  is  seen  if  we 
compare  a  Zanesville  tile  factory,  with 
the  Malkin  tile  works  in  Burslem  or 
Minton  &  Hollins  in  Stoke-on-Trent 
The  dipping  rooms  here  are  like  the  one 


described  above.  The  cleaners  work 
beside  the  dipper,  taking  the  dipped  tiles 
from  him,  and  they  are  not  allowed  to 
wait  until  the  glaze  is  dry.  They  must 
scrape  the  damp  glaze  off  into  a  pan 
of  water  and  not  waste  any  of  it  by 
letting  it  fall  on  the  table  or  floor. 
Such  a  thing  as  dry  scraping  or  brush- 
ing or  blowing  of  this  dangerous  lead 
glaze  would  never  be  tolerated.  My 
English  guides  marvelled  over  the 
wasteful  methods  of  Americans  in  let- 
ting so  much  good  glaze  get  spoiled. 
But  the  greatest  contrast  between  that 
country  and  ours  is  seen  in  the  care 
given  to  the  work  people. 

All  the  factories  visited  come  under 
the  special  rules  which  apply  to  places 
using  a  glaze  containing  more  than  5 
per  cent  soluble  lead.  These  rules  ap- 
ply to  every  person  who  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  glaze  in  any  way,  even  if 
he  is  only  working  in  the  same  room 
with  dippers  or  cleaners  and  the  rules, 
of  course,  lead  to  a  strict  separation  of 
safe  from  dangerous  processes,  such  as 
does  not  obtain  in  many  American  pot- 
teries and  tile  works. 

The  glaze  workers  are  furnished  with 
full  suits  of  washable  working  clothes, 
washed  weekly  and  mended  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  employer.  Men  wear 
overalls  and  caps,  women  full,  high- 
necked,  and  long-sleeved  aprons  of 
some  light-colored  calico.  There  was 
at  first  a  good  deal  of  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  girls  to  wearing  caps, 
but  a  clever  factory  inspector  devised 
a  pretty  shirred  sunbonnet  which  sits 
loosely  on  the  head  and  is  very  be- 
coming. One  sees  light  blue,  pink,  and 
lavender,  the  girls  choosing  the  color 
they  like.  These  sunbonnets  are  very 
inexpensive. 
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Toilet  rooms  must  contain  one  basin 
with  hot  and  cold  running  water  for 
every  five  employes  and  roller  towels, 
soap,  and  nail-brushes.  The  work  peo- 
ple are  required  to  take  off  their  work 
clothes,  and  wash  hands  and  face,  be- 
fore leaving  work  or  going  into  the 
lunch  room,  the  only  place  where  they 
are  permitted  to  keep  and  eat  food.  It 
is  customary  to  allow  one-quarter  of  an 
hour  in  the  middle  of  the  morning  and 
afternoon  and  one  hour  at  noon. 

At  Malkins  I  saw  a  charmingly  fitted 
up  lunch  room  with  walls  of  decorated 
tiles.  The  company  provides  a  stove 
and  fuel  and  the  services  of  a  house- 
keeper who  cooks  the  food  which  the 
work  people  club  together  to  buy.  They 
can  have  a  hot  meat  dinner  for  seven 
cents. 

Not  only  does  the  British  government 
guard  against  lead  poisoning  among 
the  potters  by  these  sanitary  precau- 
tions but  it  requires  the  employer  to 
engage  a  physician  who  must  examine 
once  a  month  all  the  people  working 
with  glaze  or  with  lead  colors.  No 
American  pottery  does  this.  If  a  physi- 
cian is  attached  to  a  pottery  or  tile 
works  in  this  country  he  is  called  in 
only  for  accidents  or  for  cases  of 
violent  colic  or  of  convulsions  occur- 
ring on  the  premises. 

The  results  of  these  two  national  poli- 
cies can  be  seen  by  comparing  the  rec- 
ords of  lead  poisoning  in  the  two 
countries  for  a  single  year.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  while  the  British  fig- 
ures represent  the  cases  found  by  care- 
ful monthly  examination  of  all  those  em- 
ployed, the  figures  I  give  for  American 
establishments  mean  only  those  that  I 
could  discover  by  interviews  with 
physicians,  union  officials,  and  working 
people,  and  they  are  therefore  neces- 
sarily incomplete.  The  accompanying 
table  gives  the  cases  of  lead  poisoning 
found  to  have  occurred  in  one  year 
among  the  potters  of  Great  Britain  and 
among  those  in  the  potteries  in  the 
United  States  which  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  this  investigation. 

This  means  that  with  less  than  one- 
quarter  of  the  work  people,  American 
potteries  have  almost  twice  as  many, 
cases  of  lead  poisoning.  This  statement 
should  be  qualified  by  saying  that  un- 


Sex. 

i 

All  potteries,  Great  Britain. 

Potteries  visited,  United  States,  1911. 

Employes 
in  1907. 

Cases  of 
lead 
poison- 
ing, 1910. 

Ratio  of 
cases  of  lead 
poisoning  to 
number  of 
employes. 

Em- 
ployes. 

Cases  of 
lead  pois- 
oning. 

Ratio  of 
cases  of  lead 
poisoning  to 
number  of 
employes. 

Males  ,  

4,504 
2,361 

40 
37 

1  to  113 
1  to  64 

1,100 
393 

87 
57 

1  to  12  or  13 
Ito7 

Females 

Total    ... 

6,865 

77 

Ito89 

1,493 

144 

1  to  10  or  11 

doubtedly  more  persons  were  employed 
in  these  potteries  during  1912  than  is 
represented  by  the  numbers  1493,  but  it 
is  also  true  that  a  larger  number  of 
cases  must  have  occurred  than  we  were 
able  to  discover. 

It  would  not  require  any  radical 
changes  in  the  method  pf  manufacture 
nor  an  extravagant  outlay  to  make  our 
potteries  as  safe  as  the  British. 

The  Tariff  on  Pottery 

During  the  discussions  on  tariff  re- 
vision before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  lately  in  Congress,  the 
familiar  arguments  of  the  high  protec- 
tionists seems  to  have  been  brought  for- 
ward to  defend  the  pottery  schedule 
from  threatened  revision.  We  must  not 
lower  the  tariff  on  pottery  or  tiles  be- 
cause the  expense  of  producing  such 
ware  is  so  much  greater  here  than  in 
Europe  and  to  lower  the  rates  would  be 
to  bring  the  American  potter  and  tile 
worker  down  to  the  level  of  his  Eu- 
ropean competitor.  To  any  one  who 
has  seen  the  conditions  under  which 
English  and  German  and  American 
potters  and  tile  makers  work  it  seems 
almost  humorous  to  speak  of  degrad- 
ing the  American  to  the  level  of  the 
European.  It  is  true  that  the  Ameri- 
can white  ware  potter  is  better  off  in 
the  matter  of  wages  than  the  European 
if  he  is  lucky  enough  to  be  a  man,  not 
a  woman,  but  it  is  not  the  tariff  which 
has  made  him  so,  it  is  the  National 
Brotherhood  of  Operative  Potters.  If 
it  were  the  tariff,  then  why  would  it 
not  produce  the  same  effect  in  the  tile 
works  and  in  the  Zanesville  art  potter- 
ies? Our  consul  in  Stoke-on-Trent 
assured  me  that  these  two  branches  of 
the  industry  are  quite  as  well  protected 
as  the  white  ware,  yet  while  dippers 
and  glost  kilnmen  in  the  latter  make 


from  $3.00  to  $4.50  a  day,  I  did  not 
find  any  art  ware  dipper  who  was  paid 
as  much  as  $2.00  a  day.  As  for  the  tile 
workers,  one  dipper  of  twenty-seven 
years'  experience  was  earning  $1.85  a 
day  and  another  with  three  years'  ex- 
perience had  just  been  offered  $1.35.' 

The  protective  tariff  has  not  done 
much  for  women's  wages.  Dippers' 
helpers  in  East  Liverpool  earn  $i.lO  a 
day;  in  Zanesville  the  girls  of  the  pot- 
tery and  tile  works  earn  rather  less, 
sometimes  as  low  as  85  cents  a  day.  In 
other  words,  wages  are  high  in  potter- 
ies where  the  National  Brotherhood  is 
in  control  and  they  are  low  in  the  un- 
organized potteries,  and,  of  course,  the 
unorganized  women  in  all  branches  have 
low  wages. 

Nor  has  the  protective  tariff,  as  far 
as  one  can  see,  enabled  the  American 
pottery  and  tile  manufacturer  to  spend 
money  on  sanitation,  on  the  health, 
comfort  and  safety  of  his  employes.  It 
has  really,  strange  as  this  seems,  had  the 
effect  of  forcing  people  of  moderate 
means  to  buy  American  products  made 
•under  unhealthful  conditions  intead  of 
British  or  German  ware  made  under 
healthful  conditions.  Surely  even  the 
most  ardent  protectionist  would  not  ap- 
prove of  such  a  result  as  this.  If  we 
are  required  to  tax  ourselves  for  the 
support  of  the  tile  industry  and  art 
pottery  industry  in  America  it  would 
seem  only  just  that  we  should  be  given 
some  voice  in  deciding  under  what  con- 
ditions the  work  shall  be  carried  on. 
An  industry  that  demands  from  the 
public  protection  should  certainly  sub- 
mit to  public  control. 

'It  was  not  part  of  my  duty  to  ascertain 
wage  scales  so  I  can  speak  only  of  the 
wages  paid  to  the  workers  in  the  processes 
which  I  studied,  the  processes  which  in- 
volve handling  lead  glaze. 


The  Tenement  Sick  Room 


AXNA  A.  MALEY 


Clashing  cobble  and  wheel 
Clamor  and  beat  at  his  pain; 
Gong  and  whistle  and  jarring  steel 
Torture  his  toil-seared  brain. 


Only  in  fitful  sleep 
Come  snatches  of  peace  to  him — 
Breezes  bearing  the  fragrance  deep 
Of  woodlands  distant  and  dim. 


Moil  from  the  maddened  mart, 
Clang  and  clatter  amain! 

Ah,  now  he  rests  and  his  fretted  heart 
Your  din  shall  challenge  in  vain ! 


Recreation,  A  World  Need 

C.  M.  Goethe 


A  MEXICAN    governor    addressed 
his   people    in    1908   with    words 
which   five  years   later  seem   al- 
most  prophetic.     He   said:   "To- 
day Mexico  has  Diaz.   That  means  peace. 
Diaz  is  old.    When  he  is  gone,  what  will 
happen?     I  say  as  long  as  your  recrea- 
tion centers  in  the  bull  fight,  as  long  as 
your  little  boys,  and  mothers  with  babes 
at  breast,  flock  to  these  places,  so  long 
will   Mexico  be   a   land  of   revolutions. 
While  the  strong  hand  of  Diaz  still  sup- 
ports you,  commence,     now,     to  find  a 
substitute  in  character  building  recrea- 
tion." 

Watch  the  crowd  in  Montezuma's 
capital  coming  from  the  bull  ring.  Men 
and  boys  scramble,  almost  fight,  for 
strips  of  muscle  from  a  dead  bull.  They 
believe  that  eating  this  prevents  coward- 
ice. Little  children  carry  away  in  tri- 
umph the  cruel  steel  barbs,  gleefully  re- 
counting scenes  not  much  removed  in 
bloodiness  from  those  of  the  arena  in 
which  gladiators  fought  and  early 
Christians  were  martyred.  You  turn 
away,  feeling  that,  with  our  knowledge 
of  a  better  recreation,  there  comes  a 
responsibility  to  transmit  that  knowl- 
edge to  those  whose  civilization  is  dif- 
ferent. 

The  streets  of  Lahore  are  so  narrow 
that  shop  signs  are  knocked  down  by 
caravan  camels,  laden  with  bales  of  rugs 


Oriental  children,  in  the  thick 
padded  coats  of  North  China  play- 
ing American  games  in  the  yard 
of  a  Shanghai  printing  establish- 
ment where  their  fathers  are  em- 
ployed. On  his  recent  trip  around 
the  world,  Mr.  Goethe,  a  business 
man  of  Sacramento,  sought  to 
spread  the  recreation  movement  in 
the  new  East.  He  is  backing  play- 
grounds in  India  and  Korea. 

and  chests  of  tea  from  the  Back  of  Be- 
yond. These  lanes  are  a  mass  of  bob- 
bing, bright-colored  turbans,  like  a  field 
of  tulips  in  a  strong  breeze.  Many  a 
black  curious  eye  peers  through  carved 
wooden  lattice.  England  has  carried 
here  the  Postal  Savings  Bank  and  vac- 
cine stations,  but  there  are  no  play- 
grounds. 

In  Seoul  you  find  noblemen,  with 
flower-pot  hats,  amber  beads,  and  long 
lavender  grass-linen  robes,  gathered 
in  a  school  at  the  center  of  the  city.  It 
is  on  a  granite  ledge, — the  backbone  of 
the  dragon  which  holds  up  Korea  and 
punishes  with  earthquakes  any  attempt 
of  miners  to  dig  into  his  vitals.  The 
Japanese  have  here  one  of  the  best  for- 
estry schools  in  the  world,  modeled  af- 
ter German  institutions.  Japan's  two 
sworded  nobles  are  learning.  The 
chiefs  of  great  clans  like  Satsuma — in 
whose  name,  oh !  how  many  counter- 


feits of  rare  pottery  have  been  thrust 
upon  western  purchasers — are  making 
room  for  Mitsuis  with  strings  of  banks, 
docks,  shipyards,  and  coal  mines.  Osaka 
factory  whistles  blow  with  a  very  west- 
ern screech.  Tokio  breweries  send  com- 
missioners to  America  to  study  how  to 
make  their  people  drink  more  beer. 

Japan  is  transferring  a  vast  popula- 
tion from  rice  paddy  and  ted.  plantation 
to  the  punching  machine  and  the  spin- 
dle. We  have  given  her  western  indus- 
trialism, with  its  child  labor  and  other 
problems.  We  have  not  given  her  the 
American  recreational  means  toward 
correcting  them. 

A  Chinese  diplomat  said:  "You  grum- 
ble about  our  cheap  labor  and  pass  ex- 
clusion acts.  This  problem  will  solve 
itself.  We  are  hungry  for  engineers  to 
develop  our  railways,  mines,  factories. 
Then  China,  a  new  industrial  empire 
along  western  lines,  will  use  all  its 
labor."  But  he  admitted  he  understood 
very  little  about  the  social  problems  that 
must  accompany  that  very  industrialism, 
with  its  transfer  of  millions  from  rural 
life  to  factory  centers,  and  he  had 
scarcely  heard  of  playgrounds  . 

Imagine  what  that  transfer  means  to 
those  living  where  fuel  is  the  stalks  of 
dried  weeds,  rice  is  the  diet,  and  a 
flavoring  of  radish  steeped  in  vinegar 
is  a  luxury.  There  will  be  the  same 
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CHINESE   PLAYGROUND,    MANILA,   P.    I. 

Started  by  the  Physical  Department  of  the  Y.  M.   C.  A.     The  American  in 
the  picture  volunteers  his  services  as  leader  two  afternoons  a  week. 


change  as  when  red-cheeked  maids, 
brought  from  Alpine  toymakers'  homes, 
are  crowded  into  manufacturing  cen- 
ters, with  the  dreary  monotony  of  the 
punching  machine,  making  one  tiny  part, 
day  after  day,  year  after  year. 

Recreation  is  a  world  need.  To  what 
extent  has  our  splendid  American  rec- 
reation movement  spread  to  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Orient?  There  are  only 
a  few  little  beginnings.  A  start  has 
been  made  in  Manila.  Through  the  co- 
operation of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  and  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association,  a  commit- 
tee was  appointed  by  Acting  Governor- 
General  Gilbert,  who  granted  an  ap- 
propriation for  an  experimental  play- 
ground in  the  Tondo,  a  congested  dis- 
trict. This  was  opened  on  New  Year's 
Day,  1913,  Governor  Gilbert  presiding. 
Success  came  at  the  very  first.  The 
attendance  ran  into  thousands.  The 
effort  now  is  for  a  complete  Manila 
system ;  and  then  should  come  exten- 
sion throughout  the  islands.  The  Fili- 
pino Legislature  is  quick  to  appreci- 
ate work  toward  social  betterment. 
Members  return  to  their  homes  with 
strong  convictions  that  their  towns 
should  have  the  same  improvements  as 
the  capital. 

Talk  to  the  typical  Chinese  mer- 
chant of  Singapore  or  Penang,  owner 
of  tin  mines  and  plantations  of  pineap- 
ple and  rubber,  'with  one  son  perhaps 
at  Princeton,  another  at  Oxford,  who 
poured  his  wealth  into  China  to  back 
the  theories  of  Sun  Yet  Sin  against 
the  Manchu.  How  his  knowledge  of 
American  institutions  surprises  you; 
and  how  eager  he  is  to  learn  of  Ameri- 
can playgrounds.  At  his  palatial  coun- 
try home,  with  luxuriant  growth  of 
mango  and  cocoanuts,  and  brilliant 
bougainveollias,  you  will  find  lodge 
gates  decorated  with  the  porcelain 
Chinese  lucky  dog  and  the  American 
eagle.  He  is  proud  to  have  the  em- 
blem of  our  republic,  the  model  for 
new  China.  The  soil  here  awaits  the 


playground  seed.     It  will  grow  as  lux- 
uriantly as  the  bananas  on  his  estate. 

Recreation  Needs  in  India 

Or  go  to  the  Temple  of  Kali  in  Cal- 
cutta for  a  striking  argument  of  play- 
ground extension  in  the  Orient.  We 
had  planned  to  arrange  for  a  model 
playground  in  India,  preferably  at  Cal- 
cutta, Bombay  or  Delhi.  It  had  been 
suggested  to  us  that  we  see  D.  W.  Lee, 
who  with  his  wife,  Ada  Lee,  has  a  repu- 
tation all  over  India  for  accomplishing 
things.  After  we  told  them  the  play- 
ground story,  which  we  repeated  from 
Yokohoma  to  Cairo,  Mr.  Lee  said: 
"This  plan  seems  good.  My  niece  has 
seen  playground  work  in  Los  Angeles. 
We  will  discuss  the  matter.  Meani- 
while,  go  to  Kalighat.  You  will  then 
be  better  informed." 

So  we  went  to  the  temple  of  Kali, 
Goddess  of  Hate.  Our  word  "thug"  is 
Hindustandi.  It  comes  from  an  organi- 
zation of  thieves  and  murderers  whose 
headquarters  were  at  the  temple  and 
who  shared  spoils  with  the  priests.  The 


man  who  originally  gave  the  jungle 
land  for  the  temple  was  a  shrewd  real 
estate  operator,  although  he  had  not 
heard  of  "unearned  increment."  When 
Kali  was  carved  to  pieces  by  her  hus- 
band, Shiva,  one  of  the  fingers  fell  on 
this  spot,  which  henceforth  became 
sacred.  The  legend  was  evidently  con- 
cocted by  the  shrewd  realty  operator, 
though  there  is  no  record  that  he  sold 
lots  at  a  rupee  down,  a  rupee  a  month. 
Tradesmen  for  several  blocks  around 
depend  upon  the  visitors  to  the  temple. 
The  latter  is  situated  in  the  center  of  a 
square  in  a  crowded,  dirty  part  of  Cal- 
cutta. It  is  reached  through  a  narrow 
alley,  bounded  by  stalls  filled  with 
Brahmins.  These  men  have  few  gar- 
ments, save  the  sacred  thread  over  the 
shoulder. 

The  temple  visitors  are  largely  wo- 
men. Many  bring  children,  some  sick, 
to  the  shrine  of  the  goddess  who  sends 
disease.  The  courtyard  is  crowded.  In 
front  of  the  shrine  is  a  struggling  mass 
of  women,  each  fighting  for  the  chance 
to  lay  her  offering  at  the  feet  of  the 
dread  Goddess.  Big  burly  Hindus  are 
at  the  entrance.  One  says  something 
like,  "Kali.  One  eyed  goddess,  Hate." 
Then  with  a  formation  like  the  old  fly- 
ing wedge  of  American  football,  they 
rush  into  the  mass  of  women,  opening 
a  lane  to  the  hideous  grinning  idol. 
Leaving  the  shrine  the  women  run 
through  a  line  of  almost  naked  Brah- 
mins to  where  young  kids,  with  feet 
bound,  are  stacked  like  piles  of  cord- 
wood.  Each  mother  pays  the  head 
priest.  Another  priest  decapitates  a  kid, 
the  mother  meanwhile  holding  her 
screaming  child  so  close  that  the  spurt- 
ing blood  will  strike  its  face.  The  pav- 
ing stones  become  slippery  with  blood. 
A  more  horrible  scene  could  hardly  be 
imagined.  Then  the  weak,  puny  bits  of 
womanhood,  mothers  at  a  cruelly  early 
age,  run  another  gauntlet  through 
priests  who  try  to  wring  from  them 
coppers  for  smearing  them  with  holy 
ashes. 


WANTED,  A  PLACE 
TO    PLAY 

We  have  giv- 
en Japan  her 
western  indus- 
trialism with  its 
child  labor  and 
other  problems. 
We  have  not 
given  her  the 
American  play- 
ground. 
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DWELLING     IN     CEYLON 

Children  from  such  homes,  denied  other  schooling  because  of  their  caste,  in 
American  supported  schools  often  forge  ahead  of  the  children  of  the  intellectual 
aristocracy  of  India,  graduate  at  American  or  English  universities  and  throw  them- 
selves into  India's  native  betterment  work. 


We  thought  of  the  merry  peals  of 
laughter  on  American  playgrounds,  and 
realized  why  Mr.  Lee  had  said,  "Go  to 
Kalighat.  You  will  then  understand 
conditions  in  India  better."  When  we 
returned,  he  offered  a  block  in  the  cen- 
ter of  Ballaghata,  a  suburb  of  Calcutta, 
and  money  toward  what  will  probably 
be  the  first  playground  for  a  country 
containing  one-fifth  of  all  humanity. 

Publicity  Needed 

The  whole  value  of  such  experimental 
work  must  be  educational.  A  good  field 
for  another  playground  is  Bombay,  cen- 
ter of  the  wealthy  Parsees.  We  criti- 
cise them  for  their  Towers  of  Silence, 
where  bodies  of  the  dead  are  exposed 
to  the  vultures.  We  criticise  them  for 
giving  funds  to  hospitals  for  sick  dogs 
and  neglecting  human  needs.  But  they 
are  a  benevolent  people  and  they  have 
that  shrewd  intelligence  which  gives 
them  the  control  of  great  industries 
such  as  the  vast  Bombay  cotton  mills. 
They  need  only  knowledge  of  American 
playgrounds  to  start  them  at  work. 

Publicity  is  needed.  When  a  break- 
fast food  manufacturer  wants  to  dem- 
onstrate its  merits,  he  plans  a  campaign 
costing  hundreds  of  thousands.  If  there 
was  an  opportunity  to  make  one  cent 
a  year  on  each  of  India's  300,000,000, 
inhabitants  how  American  capital  would 
be  spent.  Yet,  a  very  modest  sum  spent 
in  a  campaign  of  education  such  as  the 
Playground  Association  conducts  in  this 
country  would  start  these  people  work- 
ing to  help  themselves. 

Except  India,  the  possibilities  of  no 
nation  are  as  great  today  as  those  of 
China.  The  Manchu  dynasty,  with  its 
reactionaries  and  corruption,  is  gone,  as 


are  the  days  when  the  wily  Li  counted 
soldiers  in  a  fort  on  one  side  of 
the  Yangtsekiang,  collected  his  per  cap- 
ita, then  while  the  inspectors  were  being 
feasted,  transferred  the  troops  across 
the  river  to  another  fort,  and  collected 
a  second  per  capita.  Dr.  Sun  Yet  Sin 
based  the  New  Republic  upon  American 
ideals.  Every  coolie  seems  to  know  his 
plans.  A  Shanghai  maid  from  a  San 
Francisco  mission,  trained  for  modern 
kindergarten  work,  with  her  ring  of 
almond-eyed  girls  in  stuffy  Chinese 
clothes,  repeating  such  familiar  jingles 
as  "Jack  be  nimble"  tells  you  her  spare 
hours  are  engaged  months  ahead,  all  up 
the  Yangtse  Valley,  to  tell  the  story. 
When  you  see  these  things  with  your 
own  eyes  and  hear  the  eager  questions 
of  such  men  as  the  Singaport  merchant, 
you  understand  how  hungry  the  Chinese 
are  for  knowledge  of  such  institutions 
as  the  American  playground. 
In  Japan  you  hear  of  the  "new  Jap- 


THEIR   FIRST   SWING 

Filipino  youngsters  at  Tondo  Play- 
ground, the  first  in  Manila.  Six 
playgrounds  are  now  under  way. 


an";  in  China,  of  the  "new  China."  In 
Burmah  you  find  "a  people  at  school." 
In  Bengal  .they  tell  you  of  the  "unrest" 
— a  word  which  you  hear  all  over  India. 
The  Hindustani  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  have  a  "New  India 
Club."  These  countries,  so  old  that  the 
things  we  borrowed  from  them  we  have 
long  ago  come  to  call  our  own,  are  ac- 
quiring a  new  civilization. 

There  is  a  possibility  of  impressing 
upon  the  new  public  school  system  of 
China  the  whole  plan  of  American  play- 
grounds, of  school  social  centers.  China 
has  indicated  her  progressiveness  by 
giving  some  of  her  women  the  suffrage. 
The  Chinese  republic  was  long  unrecog- 
nized by  America,  although  it  was  a 
change  from  an  absolute  monarchy  to 
the  American  system  of  government 
for  a  fifth  of  the  human  race.  We  hes- 
itated along  with  Portugal.  Did  we  for- 
get the  aid  of  France,  when  Lafayette 
and  his  fellow  countrymen  offered  even 
their  lives  for  what  was  practically  the 
betterment  battle  of  today,  only  fought 
in  a  different  form  ?  We  need  a  revival 
of  the  spirit  of  76.  And  with  our  rec- 
ognition of  the  Chinese  Republic,  let  us 
give  her — give  the  whole  Orient — our 
experience  in  solving  the  problems  in- 
separably intertwined  in  the  industrial 
civilization  we  forced  upon  the  far  East 
when  our  gun  boats  appeared  before 
Yokohoma  sixty  years  ago. 

Solving  the  Play  Problem 

This  is  the  story  of  the  need  of  Amer- 
ica's responsibility  of  the  problem.  Here 
are  suggestions  for  its  solution: 

1.  Organize    in    the    Playground    and 
Recreation  Association  of  America  an 
international    committee    of    fifty,    with 
a    working    quorum    in    or    near    New 
York,  and  one  member  from  each  im- 
portant nation.     This  is  on  the  theory 
that  it  is  better  to  use  an  existing  or- 
ganization  with    a   plant   and    accumu- 
lated experience  that  could  not  be  re- 
produced without  great  cost  and  loss  of 
time.     This   committee   could   duplicate 
abroad  the  present  work  of  education, 
of    making    available    our    accumulated 
experience.     It   is   estimated   this  work 
could  be  done  for  $5,000  a  year. 

2.  Work  through  universities,  abroad, 
at  home,  particularly  through  cosmopol- 
itan clubs  and  through  the  Corda  Fra- 
tres,  an  international  federation  of  stu- 
dents. 

3.  See  that  foreign  visitors  to  Amer- 
ica,  interested  in   social  betterment,  be 
shown  our  playgrounds,  our  school  rec- 
reation centers,  etc. 

4.  Have  Americans  abroad  talk  play- 
grounds and  recreation.    Let  each  be  a 
missionary  of  social  betterment. 

5.  Use   the    missionary    organizations 
themselves  and  the  foreign  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Some  of  these  have  already  offered  their 
assistance.  Two  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries 
at    Manila    are   doing   wonderful   work 
for  the  Philippines. 
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The  Trend  of  Things 


HpHE  Jungle  and  The  Beast  in  the 
Jungle  have  so  blown  their  stamp 
in  the  word  that  when  Everybody's  an- 
nounces a  jungle  story  by  Conan  Doyle, 
it  is  natural  to  jump  at  the  conclusion 
that  a  certain  detective  is  on  the  trail  of 
Upton  Sinclair  and  Judge  Lindsey. 

It  turns  out  to  be  a  jungle  in  the  air,  eight 
miles  above  the  earth,  and  very  evidently 
Sherlock  Holmes  in  a  flying  machine  is  in 
full  cry  after  Wells  and  Kipling. 

But,  to  come  down  to  earth,  the  best 
taste  of  the  real  jungle  which  American 
readers  have  in  anticipation  is  the  series 
of  articles  Col.  Roosevelt  is  to  write  for 
Scribner's  of  his  coming  trip  up  the  Am- 
azon. It  is,  however,  his  impressions  of 
the  social,  political  and  industrial  condi- 
tions of  the  cities,  which  he  will  contri- 
bute to  The  Outlook,  which  will  be  looked 
forward  to  by  SURVEY  readers. 

Other  articles  of  sociological  travel  and 
description  which  are  announced  by 
magazine  publishers  for  this  year  are  a 
series  by  Frederick  C.  Howe  of  the 
People's  Institute  on  the  practical  effects 
of  Socialism  as  shown  in  some  of  the 
European  cities  (Metropolitan) ;  Edgar 
Allen  Forbes'  story  of  the  life  and  labor 
of  the  people  from  Skagway  to  Nome, 
growing  out  of  his  8,000  mile  trip  in 
Alaska  (Leslie's) ;  and,  if  you  will,  Nicho- 
las Vachel  Lindsay's  itinerant  "adven- 
tures" while  preaching  his  gospel  of 
beauty,  across  the  country  last  year,  start- 
ing penniless  from  his  home  in  Spring- 
field, 111.  (The  Forum). 


THE  CENTURY 
MAGAZINE 


DERHAPS  the  most  noticeable  editor- 
ial  departure  of  the  fall  is  that  of  one 
of  the  magazines  of  recognized  standing. 
The  change  in  Harper's  Weekly  from  Col. 
Harvey's  desk  to  Mr.  Hapgood's  is  appar- 
ently not  more  radical  than  that  in  the  of- 
fices of  The  Century.  "Leadership  is  re- 
tained in  magazines  as  elsewhere,"  says  the 
newly  appointed  editorial  head  in  his  salu- 
tatory, "by  a  strong  grasp  of  present  day 
conditions."  He  goes  on: 

"There  is  no  escaping  the  fact  that 
civilization,  like  the  river  tumbling  and 
swirling  between  two  lakes,  is  passing 
turbulently  from  the  old  convention  of 
the  last  several  generations  to  the  un- 
known, almost  unguessable  convention 
of  the  not  distant  future.  The  feminist 
movement,  the  uprising  of  labor,  the 
surging  of  innumerable  Socialistic  cur- 
rents, can  mean  nothing  else  than  the 
certain  readjustment  of  social  levels. 
The  demand  of  the  people  for  the  heri- 
tage of  the  bosses  is  not  short  of  revo- 
lution. The  rebellious  din  of  frantic  im- 


pressionistic groups  is  nothing  if  not 
strenuous  protest  against  a  frozen  art. 
The  changed  Sabbath  and  the  tempered 
sermon  mark  the  coldly  critical  ap- 
praisement of  religious  creeds.  And 
science,  meantime,  straining  and  sweat- 
ing under  the  lash  of  progress,  is  pass- 
ing from  wonder  unto  wonder." 


American 


T  T  was  Julian  Leavitt,  chairman  of  the 
Convict  Labor  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Consumers'  League  who  may  be 
said  to  have  broached  prison  problems 
as  a  line  of  magazine  exposure,  first  in 
The  American  and  later  in  Pearson's. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  various  editors, 
THE  SURVEY  is  able  to  tell  of  sev- 
eral sorties  into  that  field  in  the  coming 
months.  The  September  American  car- 
ried Peter  Clark  Macfarlane's  story  of  the 
"coming  back"  of  Lucky  Baldwin. 

This  fall,  Collier's  will  publish  three  ar- 
ticles by  the  same  author  in  relation  to 
crime  and  punishment.  First  came  The 
Case  of  Eytinge,  September  20,  the  prison 
life  story  of  a  man  who  fought  his  way 
back  to  health,  self-respect  and  usefulness 
from  the  depths  represented  by  life  sen- 
tence for  murder,  by  tuberculosis  and  by 
despair.  The  second  will  be  a  careful 
close-range  study  of  Fremont  Older,  edi- 
tor of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  at  his 
self-appointed  labor  of  saving  as  many 
criminals  as  he  can  reach,  "and  his  reach 
is  long."  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
Older  was  one  of  the  chief  instruments  of 
justice  in  landing  Abe  Ruef  in  San  Quen- 
tin  and  then  led  in  the  movement  to  se- 
cure his  release,  mistrusting  the  principles 
of  punishment  and  incarceration. 

A  Professional  Jailer  is  the  title  under 
which  Mr.  Macfarlane  will  tell  of  the  be- 
liefs and  work  of  John  L.  Whitman,  sup- 
erintendent of  the  Chicago  Bridewell,  in 
November.  Winifred  Taylor  is  to  have  a 
series  of  three  papers  in  Scribner's,  begin- 
ning in  October,  on  The  Man  Behind  the 
Bars, — dealing  with  the  prisoner  on  his 
human  side.  Leslie's  war  correspondent, 
Mrs.  C.  R.  Miller  is  making  reports  on  both 
hospitals  and  prisons  in  the  Balkans. 


/^•EORGE  CREEL  may  be  expected  to 
^-^  tell  of  his  experiences  as  police  com- 
missioner in  Denver  in  his  early  article  in 
Everybody's  on  Colorado's  Ten  Year  War 
for  Clean  Government. 

There  will  likely  be  some  searching 
things  said  on  the  application  of  jail  sen- 
tence to  political  offenders  in  Israel  Zang- 


will's  sympathetic  study  of  the  militant 
movement  in  England,  to  be  published  in 
the  November  Metropolitan.  No  dbubt 
both  suffrage  and  white  slave  agitation 
will,  the  coming  year  as  the  past,  make 
increasing  inroads  on  magazine  space. 
Anna  Garlin  Spencer's  series  on  The  New 
Abolition  Movement  comes  to  a  close  in 
the  October  Forum.  Dr.  Wm.  Lee  How- 
ard has  an  article  in  prospect  in  Pearson's 
on  the  absurdity  of  the  double  standard  of 
morality.  But  thei  most  unmistakable 
foray  into  the  ranks  of  women  readers 
from  an  angle  other  than  that  of  the  fash- 
ion publications  is  Norman  Hapgood's  an- 
nounced intention  to  make  Harper's  Week- 
ly the  organ  of  the  feminist  movement. 
His  hope  is  to  play  a  part  in  working  out 
"those  moral  and  social  problems  which 
either  affect  women  themselves,  or,  affect- 
ing all  of  the  community,  are  best  under- 
stood by  women."  Thus,  in  one  of  the 
early  September  issues,  there  was  an  ar- 
ticle on  Unmarried  Mothers  by  Edith  Liv- 
ingston Smith,  a  social  service  worker  of 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and 
SURVEY  readers  will  be  quick  to  recognize 
an  old  friend  in  Mary  Roberts  Coolidge 
whose  article,  How  Men  Look  to  Women, 
led  off  the  series. 


PWO  leaders  in  social  work  whose  writ- 
ing on  labor  conditions  have  been  es- 
sentially constructive,  are  this  year  taking 
up  some  of  the  commercial  and  fiscal  as- 
pects of  business.  The  reference  is  to 
Louis  Brandeis'  series  of  articles  on  com- 
binations in  Harpers'  and  William  Hard's 
stories  in  Everybody's  of  the  men  and  ma- 
chines that  are  fighting  "the  real  war  be- 
tween the  nations  for  world  supremacy — 
the  war  of  business  progress." 


PROBABLY  no  subject  within  the 
field  of  THE  SURVEY  is  receiving 
more  consistent  treatment  from  the  gen- 
eral magazines  these  times  than  that  of 
public  health.  Pearson's  takes  the  state- 
ment of  a  New  York  doctor,  that  one 
person  in  every  fifteen  over  forty  years  of 
age  has  diabetes  and  that  the  principal 
cause  is  the  enforced  consumption  of  cold 
storage  food,  as  text  for  a  comparison 
between  the  practice  of  private  cold  stor- 
age companies  and  that  of  the  government 
in  the  Panama  canal  zone. 

McClure's  is  to  publish  the  Memoires 
of  a  Physician,  chapters  from  "that  great 
human  drama  which  daily  takes  place  be- 
hind the  closed  doors  of  a  doctor's  of- 
fice." Allan  S.  Benson  is  publishing  a 
series  on  public  health  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan; and  a  characteristic  article  on  con- 
tagious diseases  is  announced  for  an  early 
Everybody's  with  the  alluring  title,  The 
Bogus  Goblin  on  the  Sunbeam. 
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DEMOCRACY  has  to  do  with  underpinnings. 
That  is  true  of  a  nation;  and  the  same 
thing,  after  its  kind,  is  true  of  a  magazine.  And 
right  there  lies  the  significance  and  the  inspira- 
tion in  the  fact  that  900  readers  of  THE  SUR- 
VEY mustered  as  co-operating  subscribers  in  the 
twelve  months  ending  September  30 — the  first  ex- 
perimental year  of  the  Survey  Associates. 

THEREIN  lies  also  the  meaning  and  the  chal- 
lenge in  the  raise  in  our  general  subscrip- 
tion rate  from  $2  to  $3  announced  in  this  issue. 
It  carries  by  a  further  and  important  stage 
the  process  of  broadening  out  the  base  of  support 
of  the  venture.  Every  reader  can  hereafter  feel 
that  he  is  definitely  contributing  to  the  scheme  of 
social  exploration  for  which  THE  SURVEY  stands. 


THE  phrase  used  here  is  the  same  one  that  is 
thrown  in  large  type  on  our  cover.    It  is 
used  advisedly. 

For  we  are  essentially  a  magazine  of  the  New 
World  and  share  in  its  spirit.  The  discoveries  of 
Columbus  did  not  put  binoculars  on  men's  noses, 
or  lengthen  out  their  optic  nerves.  Their  horizon 
line  was  where  it  was  before — as  far  as  the  eye 
could  see.  But  it  gave  a  third  dimension  to  their 
world — gave  them  skies  which  they  then  knew 
never  really  drooped  to  ground.  So  the  new  social 
spirit  does  not  really  change  human  nature.  It 
gives  it  reach,  and  arches  out  possibilities  of  life 
and  labor  which  the  flat  world  never  dreamed  of. 
It  opens  out  human  conquest  more  boundlessly 
than  boiler  and  dynamo  have  overcome  the  ma- 
terial world  since  the  days  of  the  Spanish  mar- 
iners. 


NOW,  revolution  has  its  flags,  but  evolution 
is  slow  to  develop  signs  and  symbols.  It 
is  more  intangible,  less  crystallized.  Take  the 
field  of  public  health.  There  is  the  wand  of 
.^Esculapius,  with  its  twin  snakes — survivals  of 
mysticism.  The  sick-lamp,  the  mortar  and  pestle, 
the  scalpel,  are  symbols  of  the  old  days  of  cure 
rather  than  of  the  new  days  of  prevention.  They 
are  scarcely  more  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
modern  hygiene  than  would  be  the  skull  and  cross 
bones  or  a  pill  box. 

Therefore,  we  have  not  turned  to  sanitary  re- 
form, social  work,  civic  militantism,  or  the  move- 
ments which  are  blazing  new  trails  for  the  ampler 
life  and  labor  of  the  people  for  insignia  to 


mark  our  new  volume  and  new  page,  but  have  gone 
back  to  the  very  beginning  of  exploration  in  the 
new  hemisphere. 

IN  a  room  in  the  New  York  Public  Library 
there  has  been  for  some  time  an  exhibition 
of  old  maps — quaint  work  of  the  earliest 
geographers  with  hobgoblins  and  vampires  around 
the  fringes  of  the  unknown.  ' '  Here  there  be  tigers 
and  head-less  men,"  says  one  of  them  of  the 
region  now  inhabited  by  a  republic.  One  map  iu 
especial  attracts  attention.  It  is  the  map  of  Do 
la  Cosa,  pilot  of  Christopher  Columbus.  In  a  way 
theirs  was  the  first  survey  of  North  America, 
archetype  of  that  social  exploration  which  men  and 
women  are  carrying  forward  today  in  the  human 
relations  of  the  New  World. 

So  we  have  plundered  this  old  map  for  the  let- 
ters on  our  cover  design — letters  strong  and  firm, 
put  there  no  doubt  by  some  Spanish  monk. 

And  under  the  lettering  on  the  cover  we  have 
put  the  caravel  of  Columbus,  much  as  on  that  old 
map,  the  outline  of  his  pilot's  ship  was  inked  in 
above  the  waters  of  the  New  World.  Well  can  it 
stand  for  pushing  out  of  social  knowledge  in  our 
time  as  in  theirs. 


THOSE  who  would  carry  symbolism  further 
will  find  other  elements  in  the  cover  design. 
Ask  in  any  engineers'  supply  store  for  a 
surveyor's  chain,  and  you  will  be  given  a  glisten- 
ing steel  tape  wound  tightly  around  its  core.  But 
ransack  the  garrets  in  any  county  seat  and  yon 
will  find  the  old,  slender  links  such  as  rodmen 
have  carried  since  the  days  when  Dutch  bartered 
for  Manhattan  Island  and  the  English  planted 
their  colonies  on  the  Massachusetts  coast  and  up 
the  Virginia  rivers.  No  doubt,  it  came  with  the  sur- 
veyor's art  to  the  New  World,  and  measured  land 
marked  the  great  transition  from  the  wilderness 
to  community  life.  Four  squares  are  used.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  surveyors'  target,  which  stands 
for  accuracy  in  direction — type  of  investigation 
and  research.  Next  is  the  dial,  symbol  of  time 
and  the  journalistic  element  in  THE  SURVEY. 
Above  is  the  seal  of  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety of  New  York,  which  launched  the  Survey 
Associates,  its  circle  of  links  standing  for  co- 
operation among  social  agencies  and  for  the  or- 
ganization of  social  forces.  And  last  is  the  cog- 
wneel,  the  central  axis  of  motive  power  in  indus- 
trial life. 

With  these  elements  the  artist.  Robert  Cairns 
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Dobson,  is  working  out  further  headings,  instinct 
like  these  with  the  spirit  of  THE  SURVEY — designs 
which  will,  we  hope,  during  the  year  be  hailed  as 
familiar  marks  of  recognition. 

TWO  CENTURIES  OF  ARRESTED 
DEVELOPMENT 

GRAHAM  TAYLOR 

FOB  two-hundred  and  forty-three  years,  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  has  had  practically 
undisputed  possession  of  the  vast  area  be- 
tween Lake  Superior  and  the  farthest  northern 
territory  tributary  to  the  great  bay.  Its  first 
post,  or  "factory,"  as  it  is  called,  is  Ruperts 
House,  which  was  established  in  1670,  near  the 
place  where  Hendrik  Hudson  is  supposed  to  have 
discovered  the  bay  in  1610. 

During  all  these  years  the  native  woods-In- 
dians and  Eskimo  "huskies"  have  occupied  trap- 
pers' tepees  and  huts,  and  have  ranged  over  the 
forests  and  the  ice  fields,  but  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  has  controlled  the  land,  the  water  and 
the  ice  by  taking  possession  of  the  furs  trapped 
upon  them.  White  men  are  rare  in  the  district. 
A  "factor,"  as  the  manager  of  the  post  is  called, 
together  with  a  few  employes  and  adventurous 
white  voyagers,  so  few  that  their  visits  are  years 
apart,  are  the  only  representatives  of  the  domi- 
nant race. 

Chartered  from  the  beginning  by  the  British 
government,  the  company  ceded  all  its  govern- 
mental rights  to  the  Canadian  government  in 
1877.  Since  then,  the  fur  trade  has  been  open  to 
competition  and  the  French  firm,  Eevillon  Freres 
of  Paris,  the  greatest  manufacturer  of  finished 
furs,  has  recently  become  the  only  competitor  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

The  outside  world  learns  little  more  of  what 
transpires  in  all  these  regions  than  these  two  com- 
panies choose  to  disclose.  The  Canadian  and  pro- 
vincial governments  exercise  so  little  supervision 
and  control  over  the  territory  and  its  population 
that  they  are  without  police,  court  administra- 
tion, or  even  machinery  for  the  collection  of 
taxes.  An  Indian  commissioner  annually  visits 
the  treaty  Indians,  but  the  missionaries  have  thus 
far  vainly  tried  to  get  the  government  to  ex- 
tend its  oversight  to  the  Eskimos.  So  the  fur 
companies  are  left  without  authority,  but  with 
the  power  and  necessity  to  govern.  Their  official 
reports  are  business  documents,  not  addressed  to, 
or  concerned  with,  the  public.  The  only  other 
sources  of  information  are  the  tales  of  the  white 
voyagers,  whose  indebtedness  to  the  hospitality 
of  the  posts  and  the  factors  is  so  great  as  to  ren- 
der their  criticism  of  the  company  embarrass- 
ing enough  to  curtail  freedom,  if  not  frankness. 

The  last  of  these  adventurous  guests  to  return 
from  voyages  of  discovery  were  Professor  C.  K. 
Leith  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  his 
brother,  A.  T.  Leith  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  who 
with  two  other  white  men,  attended  by  native 
guides,  successively  surveyed  the  geological  for- 
mation of  the  east  coast  of  James  Bay,  which  is 
the  southernmost  part  of  Hudson  Bay.  Under  the 


title  of  A  Summer  and  Winter  on  Hudson  Bay1 
they  have  published  the  fascinating  story  of  their 
personal  experience,  with  a  large  number  of  in- 
teresting photographs.  Appreciative  of  the  gen- 
erous hospitality  shown  them,  as  also  of  many 
excellent  features  of  good  business  management, 
they  nevertheless  were  too  true  to  freedom  and 
progress  to  withhold  this  friendly  criticism  of 
the  situation  as  they  saw  it: 

"Probably  nowhere  else  in  the  world  could 
there  be  cited  a  similar  case  of  arrested  de- 
velopment of  a  great  region  under  control  of 
white  people.  This  is  not  written  in  a  spirit 
of  criticism.  The  company  was  organized  to 
trade  in  fur,  and  the  characteristic  British 
conservatism  has  kept  it  strictly  to  its  text. 
The  stock  is  in  strong  financial  hands  in  Eng- 
land, largely  in  the  nobility,  whence  a  con- 
servative attitude  would  be  expected.  The 
company  doubtless  foresees  that  as  soon  as 
the  region  opens  up  for  anything  else  which 
will  bring  in  a  population  not  giving  its  at- 
tention to  trapping,  its  primary  business  of 
buying  furs  will  rapidly  disappear." 

The  facts  upon  which  this  charge  of  "arrest- 
ed development"  is  based  are  as  amazing  as  they 
are  interesting.  Not  a  single  habitation  built  of 
wood  or  stone,  is  known  to  exist  outside  the 
company  posts.  All  efforts  to  develop  resources 
of  the  region  other  than  furs  are  discouraged. 
Even  minor  changes  in  the  manner  of  conducting 
business,  such  as  better  means  of  travel  and 
communication,  are  not  encouraged.  Valuable 
geographical  explorations  by  employes  are  made 
in  spite,  rather  than  because,  of  the  company's 
attitude,  and  the  results  are  given  the  public  very 
tardily,  if  at  all.  "The  large  blank  spaces  on 
existing  maps  are  eloquent  testimonies  of  this  at- 
titude." 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  relation  to  its 
native  trapper  retainers  is  that  of  feudal  pater- 
nalism. None  of  the  natives  are  independent. 
Every  Indian  is  in  debt  to  the  company.  He 
"gets  his  debt"  when  he  buys  supplies  for  the 
long  winter's  hunting  year.  The  company  acts 
on  the  policy  of  getting  all  the  furs  possible  and 
allowing  such  debts  as  will  bring  the  best  re- 
sults from  each  individual  debtor.  The  size  of  the 
debt  allowed  is  rated  by  the  hunter's  ability  to 
liquidate  it  by  the  furs  he  returns  at  the  end 
of  the  season.  Instead  of  a  surplus  to  his  credit, 
the  Indian  trapper  very  often  has  a  part  of  his 
debt  for  last  year  added  to  that  for  next  year. 
Only  death  or  prolonged  sickness  cancels  it. 

The  Indians  attached  to  the  posts,  though  said  . 
to  be  well-to-do,  possess  little  more  than  neces- 
sary clothing,  food,  and  good  rifles.  But  they 
have  more  credit  at  the  company's  stores  than 
others.  The  Eskimo  is  not  so  well  off  as  the 
Indian.  Advances  made  to  him  are  smaller.  Only 
the  best  Eskimo  hunters  get  any  advances,  as 
they  have  not  proved  profitable  to  the  company. 
What  most  astonished  these  American  visitors 

'A  Summer  and  Winter  on  Hudson  Bay.  by  C.  K.  and  A.  T. 
Leith,  can  be  secured  from  the  former  at  Madison,  Wis. 
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was  the  failure  of  the  company  to  provide  medi- 
cal attendants  at  the  posts.  They  found  "no 
physician  or  surgeon  practising  on  Hudson  Bay." 
The  gravest  cases  of  illness  or  injury  are  treated 
by  such  post  managers  or  assistants  as  happen 
to  have  any  medical  knowledge  or  nursing  experi- 
ence, "with  the  aid  of  a  small  stock  of  patent 
medicines,  and  possibly  a  family  medical  book, 
one  published  in  1787  being  the  standard  work  at 
one  of  the  principal  posts."  The  preventable 
suffering  and  mortality  due  to  this  neglect  is 
excessive.  In  and  about  one  post  over  a  hundred 
lives  were  lost  in  an  epidemic  of  measles  within 
a  few  weeks.  La  grippe  and  pneumonia  caused 
thirty  deaths  at  another  post.  "Tuberculosis 
is  prevalent,  but  is  practically  ignored,  patients 
living  in  crowded  tents  with  friends  and  rela- 
tives are  encouraged  by  local  custom  to  work  up 
to  the  limit  of  their  capacity." 

But  the  company,  capable  of  this  treatment 
of  its  dependents  where  its  monopolizing  intev- 
ests  demand  it,  is  also  capable  of  dealing  with 
others  very  differently.  For  a  recent  consular 
report  describes  the  great  department  stores  it 
is  establishing  at  the  centers  of  Canadian  popu- 
lation and  trade,  such  as  Winnipeg,  Edmonton 
and  Calgary,  where  it  is  investing  millions  of 
dollars  in  catering  to  the  tastes,  comfort  and 
equipment  of  these  other  patrons.  Perhaps, 
however,  this  strange  contrast  in  its  dealings  may 

1  be  due  to  some  of  the  same  special  privileges 
granted  in  its  ancient  chartered  rights. 

American  visitors  to  the  region  hold  in  high 
appreciation  the  personal  qualities  of  these 
people.  They  are  industrious  and  work  hard. 

.  At  the  same  time,  since  all  are  substantially  on 
the  same  level,  there  is  little  social  competition, 
and  there  is  a  lack  of  what  most  of  us  would  call 
the  conveniences  of  life.  Their  family  life,  un- 
der the  close  co-operation  which  their  daily  work 

'.  demands,  is  happy  and  essentially  well  regulated. 
Their  intense  interest  in  all  religious  observances, 

|  even  in  family  prayers  and  small  informal  gather- 

j  ings  for  singing  and  exhortation,  while  it  is  partly 

attributable  to  a  lingering  faith  in  "conjuring," 

yet  "it  is  equally  certain  that  with  it  has  come 

real  improvement  in  moral  and  ethical  stability." 

The  most  remarkable  evidence  of  these  qualities 

[  is  found  in  the  many  incidents  of  scrupulous  hon- 
esty in  the  preservation  and  return  of  articles  left 

t  or  lost  by  the  travelers  on  their  perilous  journeys, 

i  and  the  carrying  of  such  things  hundreds  of  miles 

[  to  the  nearest  post,  where  they  could  be  for- 
warded to  the  owner.  Yet  these  responsible,  in- 

;  tflligent  and  self-respecting  people  are  the  people 
who  are  said  to  be  "without  a  country." 

SOCIALISTS  might  cite  this  example  of  "ar- 
rested development"  to  show  the  limits  to 
|  which  capitalism  will  resort  to  protect  and 
I  promote  a  single  vested  interest.  On  the  other 
j  hand,  the  individualist  might  argue,  with  these 
I  reporting  witnesses,  that  the  competition  of  the 
!  two  companies  has  certainly,  so  far,  resulted  in 
i  improving  industrial  conditions  by  raising  wages 
I  and  standards  of  living  and  in  making  freedom 
i  more  possible,  since  it  is  admitted  that  "in  the 


good  old  days  the  Indians  were  more  easily  con- 
trolled." And  yet  it  is  already  more  than  sus- 
pected that  the  competing  companies  "are  uniting 
in  an  effort  'to  keep  the  Indian  in  his  place.'  ' 
When  reading  the  "log"  of  these  intrepid  geo- 
logical surveyors,  while  in  camp  near  the  deserted 
tepee  of  one  of  these  woods-Indian  trappers  and 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  southernmost  post 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  a  man  of  a  type 
strange  to  these  parts  appeared  like  an  appari- 
tion on  our  trail.  Famished  and  foot-sore  he  hob- 
bled up  and  apologetically  accounted  for  Ids 
presence  in  scantiest  English  thus:  "Job  too 
short.  Three-weeks'  pay  go  for  board  and  fare. 
No  money  left.  Walk  four  days  on  track — nights 
under  water  tanks.  Hear  wolves  cry.  Going  to 
Soo  to  look  for  job.  Wife  and  boy  and  old  mother 
in  Poland.  Me  three  years  in  America.  Come 
to  get  roubles  to  build  house  burn  down.  Stuff 
for  house  in  Russia  cost  many  roubles." 

SUCH  was  the  story  of  Antony  Piatkowski,  Po- 
lish immigrant  from  Russia,  day  laborer  in 
our  railway  construction  camps.  The  simplicity, 
native  dignity  and  gentle  courtesy  of  this  Polish 
peasant,  aged  fifty  years  or  more,  which  im- 
pressed us  as  we  ate  and  talked  with  him  and 
helped  him  on  his  way,  deepened  at  our  parting. 
For  then,  in  the  confidence  which  had  come  with 
the  human  touch  in  the  wilderness,  he  brought  out 
from  his  innermost  pocket  his  keepsakes  from 
home,  a  rosary  and  a  crucifix,  a  certificate  of  his 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem  from 
Odessa,  and,  next  most  precious  to  these,  a  copy 
of  St.  John's  Gospel  in  Polish  given  him  by  a 
Canadian  Catholic  priest. 

After  he  had  gone,  these  queries  came  to  us: 
Was  he  a  pioneer  of  the  new  civilization?  Is  not 
the  venture  of  his  immigrant  faith,  in  himself 
and  in  America,  as  courageous  as  that  of  these 
other  discoverers  and  explorers?  Was  he  not 
even  braver  than  they,  or  than  the  Indian  and 
the  Eskimo  upon  whom  they  depend,  in  braving 
his  way  alone  through  these  surroundings  which 
are  as  unknown  to  him  as  they  are  familiar  to 
them?  Is  not  his  part  of  the  work  in  laying  the 
foundations,  in  preparing  the  highways,  for  the 
advance  of  human  welfare,  as  fundamental  to  the 
interests  of  his  fellowmen  as  that  of  the  other 
founders  of  our  institutions  who  came  and  went 
before  him?  Is  he  not  a  pilgrim  father,  though 
no  children  rise  up  in  recognition  of  his  heroic 
struggles  for  his  loved  ones?  Is  he  to  have  no 
better  lot  in  America  than  the  native  "depend- 
ents" of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company?  Is  he  to 
be  a  man  "without  a  country?"  Is  the  construc- 
tion camp  of  the  American  railway  like  the  trad- 
ing post  to  continue  outside  the  pale  of  our  law 
and  government,  of  their  departments  of  health, 
immigration,  commerce  and  labor?  Are  our  char- 
tered companies  to  be  feudal  lords  over  serf- 
doms? Is  there  no  way  to  prevent  the  arrest  of 
development  by  casual  labor,  seasonal  work  and 
by  stranding  the  laborer? 

To  these  questions  of  the  new  times  the  social 
legislation  and  the  humanizing  spirit  of  the  new 
dpmocracv  must  make  answer. 
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i  PASTORALS  AND  A  KEY  NOTE 

FRANCIS  H.  McLEAN 

General  Secretary,  American  Association  for  Organizing  Charity 

MUCH  there  was  that  was  discouraging,  much 
that  was  encouraging  but  all  emphatically 
revealed  that  the  half  has  not  been  told  of. 
the  community  problems  of  smaller  cities  and 
rural  communities — so  ran  the  testimony  of  a 
general  secretary  of  a  new  associated  charities  in 
a  semi-rural  section  of  Illinois,  as  she  related 
it  at  the  recent  special  meeting  at  Seattle  of  the 
American  Association  of  Societies  for  Organizing 
Charity.  And  yet  the  grim  fight  is  on  in  her  com- 
munity which  will  eventually  solve  even  these 
problems,  for  organization  and  leader  are  there. 
The  speaker  was  Clara  E.  Kummer  of  the  Tri- 
City  Associated  Charities,  Lasalle,  111.  To  quote 
from  what  she  said : 

"One  of  these  places  was  referred  to  me 
for  investigation.  It  was  called  the  Hole  in 
the  Wall.  The  saloon  had  been  a  four-room 
cottage,  the  back  of  which  was  supported  by 
a  trellis  work  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
ravine.  This  made  entry  into  the  house  only 
possible  through  the  saloon.  The  two  front 
rooms  had  been  converted  into  a  sort  of  bar 
room  and  drinking  parlor.  The  back  was 
where  the  family  lived.  The  household  con- 
sisted of  a  man,  a  woman  to  whom  he  was  not 
married,  two  step-children,  girls  of  twelve 
and  fourteen,  and  twin  babies.  Then  there 
were  three  women  with  the  hardest,  cruelest 
faces  that  it  has  ever  been  my  misfortune  to 
see,  and  four  men,  one  of  whom  was  a  dapper, 
well-educated,  suave  Italian.  Here  we  have 
a  family  (if  it  may  be  so  called)  of  thirteen 
practically  living  in  two  rooms  under  the 
worst  conditions  possible.  In  the  large  cities, 
if  vice  were  carried  on  in  such  a  den,  there 
would  be  at  least  be  a  chance  of  getting 
caught.  Here  infamy  of  all  sorts  is  carried 
on  without  fear  of  being  molested,  and  should 
anyone  prefer  charges  or  report  conditions, 
one  jump  into  the  wooded  ravine  in  the  rear 
and  your  criminal  is  hopelessly  lost. 

"When  I  filed  a  petition  asking  that  these 
girls  be  removed  from  the  home,  the  only 
help  that  I  received  was  a  lecture  from  the 
judge  about  the  associated  charities  being  a 
mercenary  corporation,  grafting  for  a  few 
salaries,  and  did  I  call  taking  children  away 
from  their  parents  a  charity.  The  judge  fur- 
ther announced  that  he  would  reserve  the 
right  to  dismiss  any  case  of  this  character 
without  action. 

"On  Decoration  Day  a  bold  daylight  hold- 
up and  double  murder  was  committed  on  the 
public  highway.  One  of  the  women  of  this 
family  group  was  implicated  in  the  murder. 
She  was  confined  in  a  cell  very  near  our  office 
in  the  city  building.  She  begged  for  drink 
and  opiates  and  finally  said  that  if  she  were 
permitted  sexual  intercourse  with  men  she 
would  tell  all  she  knew.  When  we  wanted  to 


place  her  eight-year-old  daughter  in  a  good 
home  we  were  told  that  we  were  cruel  to  take 
a  child  from  a  mother  who  was  imprisoned. ' ' 

Those  who  attended  this  meeting  were  thrilled 
by  one  of  the  most  stimulating  of  experience  meet- 
ings. Three  small  city  secretaries,  like  travelers 
from  another  bourne,  gave  the  settings  of  their 
fields  of  work.  How  much  has  been  written,  how 
much  said  on  such  subjects,  but  here  were  those 
not  sent  to  observe  but  to  do.  What  had  been 
vague  and  indefinite  before  took  on  all  the  hues  of 
vivid,  pulsing  life. 

The  experience  of  another  organizer,  Miss  G. 
L.  Button,  in  a  New  .Jersey  County  (Monmouth) 
with  a  permanent  population  of  95,000,  is  quite 
as  revealing: 

"Homeless  dependents  were  boarded  in 
family  homes  or  placed  in  what  were  known 
as  private  poor  houses.  No  provision  was 
made  for  incurables.  Tuberculosis  was  as 
'prevalent  as  elsewhere,  but  there  were  no 
hospitals  for  the  tuberculous  and  almost  noth- 
ing was  being  done  to  check  the  spread  of  the 
disease.  Typhoid  claimed  scores  of  victims 
every  summer,  but  its  outbreaks  were  ac- 
cepted almost  as  a  part  of  the  natural  order 
of  things.  As  a  whole,  the  health  officers  and 
sanitary  inspectors  were  poorly  paid  and 
were  usually  men  with  little  special  training. 
Housing  conditions  were  bad  among  the  poor, 
both  white  and  colored.  There  were  few  fac- 
tories. No  work  was  being  done  for  children 
except  at  long  range  by  two  state  societies, 
whose  scope  was  limited.  There  was  prac- 
tically no  co-operation.  Individuals  and  little 
groups  here  and  there,  disheartened  by  their 
failures  to  meet  conditions,  were  ready  to 
welcome  any  form  of  organization  that  gave 
promise  of  better  things." 

Not  social  awakening  but  insight  and  organiza- 
tion and  paid  leadership  are  necessary  to  rural 
social  development.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  how  helpless  many  socially  experienced 
women  are  when  facing  a  real  problem  in  their 
communities.  This  is  true  of  even  primary 
family  problems,  to  say  nothing  of  community 
ones.  Thus,  in  a  section  where  it  was  felt  that 
the  situation  was  well  covered,  an  observer,  speak- 
ing of  a  club  woman,  said : 

"A  case  she  cited  of  a  feeble-minded  woman 
is  a  good  instance  of  the  life  of  social  service 
the  group  is  prepared  to  render,  and  of  their 
helplessness  in  the  face  of  a  real  problem. 
The  woman  referred  to  had  a  large  family  of 
children,  all  more  or  less  defective  and  was 
left  a  widow.  They  had  always  been  depend- 
ent, and  became  entirely  so  when  the  father 
died.  It  was  found  that  the  children  were 
being  seriously  neglected  by  the  mother,  but 
they  have  left  them  in  the  home  with  her,  and 
are  still  helping,  even  though  the  situation 
is  as  bad  as  ever  and  getting  steadily  worse." 

It  is  just  this  lack  of  leadership  in  plain  every- 
day problems  which  makes  it  possible  for  another 
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county  agent  to  regularly  give  relief  to  a  woman 
who,  her  five  children  with  her,  is  keeping  an  im- 
moral house.  In  this  same  place  a  fourteen-year- 
old  girl  gave  birth  to  a  baby  by  a  boy  of  fifteen. 
No  action  whatever  was  taken  to  change  the  sit- 
uation. The  same  lack  of  leadership  explains 
how  the  president  of  a  woman's  club  in  another 
city  was  "quite  sad,"  and  only  that,  over  the  con- 
dition of  her  washwoman  whom  she  believed  had 
tuberculosis,  and  who  had  lost  a  number  of  chil- 
dren from  it.  Of  the  practical,  helpful  things  to  do 
in  such  cases  she  made  no  effort  to  learn. 

With  this  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  way  how, 
because  of  lack  of  proper  organization  and  trained 
leadership,  there  goes,  as  one  may  surmise  from 
these  illustrations,  the  need  of  the  primary  educa- 
tion of  others,  including  public  officials.  This 
also  requires  organization.  Thus  conditions  in  a 
town  of  less  than  5,000  people  are  revealed: 

"Mrs.  J.  told  of  a  young  girl  about  sixteen 
sick  with  pneumonia  in  a  wretched  shack  on 
the  river.  Some  of  the  club  women  visited 
the  home  and  found  appalling  conditions. 
They  learned  from  the  girl  that  she  had  no 
recollection  of  when  she  last  had  a  bath.  The 
parents  are  worthless,  and  the  children  in  the 
family  had  given  trouble  from  time  to  time 
before.  The  girl  died.  The  women  could  do 
nothing  with  the  situation  because  it  was  im- 
possible to  get  court  backing.  The  county 
judge  has  not  yet  been  persuaded  to  take  ac- 
tion of  any  sort  against  parents  even  though 
children  may  be  suffering.  When  a  child  is 
delinquent  it  is  sent  away  to  an  institution. 
Boys  have  been  kept  in  tlie  town  jail  with  old 
criminals.  The  former  states  attorney  who 
was  in  office  for  some  time  was  drunk  most 
of  the  time,  and  the  present  one  does  nothing 
he  can  get  out  of  doing." 

The  same  witness  is  quoted: 

"The  boy  and  girl  problem,  so  called,  is 
serious  but  utterly  ignored.  There  are  diffi- 
culties frequently  among  the  young  people, 
but  the  grown-ups  will  not  recognize  the  thing 
enough  to  give  it  their  real  attention.  Mrs. 
J.  told  of  the  churches  having  to  place  lights 
both  back  and  front  and  keep  them  lighted  all 
evening  because  of  some  of  the  things  that 
had  happened  in  the  vicinity  at  night." 

It  would  be  silly  if  this  and  much  more  evi- 
dence were  accepted  upon  any  "sensational" 
value  as  protraying  a  "rotten  Denmark."  There 
is  no  "rotten  Denmark"  in  the  United  States. 
But  there  is  certainly  need  of  the  knowledge  which 
the  American  Association  of  Societies  for  Organiz- 
ing Charity  is  trying  to  spread,  that  everywhere 
there  is  necessity  of  community-wide  social  or- 
ganization and  the  paid  executive.  For  volunteer 
service  there  are  many  ready  and  willing,  they 
cannot  gain  the  desired  end  without  these  two 
other  essentials.  Nor  can  they  gain  them  with 
a  "specialized"  social  worker,  no  matter  in  what 
field;  only  with  one  who  is  equipped  to  deal  with 
all  social  problems,  whose  commission  is  as  wide 
as  the  community  itself. 
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By  EDWARD  T.  DEVINE 


PROTECTION  vs.  ELIMINATION 

WE  have  more  than  once  contrasted  the  view 
that  progress  is  to  be  secured  mainly  by 
the  deliberate  elimination  of  the  "unfit,"  with 
the  more  humane,  or  in  what  is  perhaps  a 
more  descriptive  phrase,  the  economic  view,  that 
progress  is  to  come  mainly  through  the  rescue  of 
the  "unfit"  and  their  transformation  into  fit  and 
desirable  citizens. 

Although  not  naturally  inclined  to  compromise 
and  eclecticism,  we  have  steadfastly  held  that 
those  biologists  are  undoubtedly  right  who  insist 
upon  the  presence  of  degenerate  strains,  and  who 
advocate  moderate  and  humane  methods  of  elim- 
inating them,  such  as  the  voluntary  presentation 
of  health  certificates  before  marriage,  the  segre- 
gation of  the  mentally  defective  in  permanent 
colonies  and  the  generous  public  treatment  of 
curable  contagious  disease.  We  have  held,  how- 
ever, that,  from  the  broad  social  point  of  view, 
the  elimination  of  the  slums,  improved  housing, 
the  prevention  of  child  labor,  social  insurance 
against  death,  accident,  disease  and  unemploy- 
ment and  other  like  preventive  measures  are  even 
more  important  than  the  elimination  policies — 
important  as  the  latter  also  are — for  the  reason 
that  a  far  greater  quantity  of  social  misery  is 
caused  by  lack  of  opportunity,  lack  of  protection, 
lack  of  education  and  training  than  by  the  pres- 
ence of  these  incurably  degenerate  stocks.  When 
both  policies  are  admitted  to  be  beneficial  and 
when  no  one  asks  that  one  shall  be  carried  out  at 
the  expense  of  the  other,  it  is  a  waste  of  energy 
to  compare  their  relative  justification  and  urgency. 

The  wise  rule  applies,  that  when  two  alterna- 
tives are  presented,  both  right,  choose  both.  Nev- 
ertheless it  does  make  some  practical  difference 
whether  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  rescue  or  on 
exclusion;  whether  the  motive,  for  example,  in 
an  isolation  hospital  is  mainly  protection  of  the 
outsider  or  whether  it  includes  as  a  main  element 
protection  of  the  patient;  whether  social  control 
is  interpreted  as  if  it  meant  social  prejudice,  in- 
stinctive fear,  anxiety  about  the  social  danger 
from  those  who  are  controlled,  or  as  if  it  means 
a  sober  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of 
those  who  are  controlled,  in  the  expectation  that 
under  judicious  control  the  unsocial  or  anti-so- 
cial symptoms  will  usually  disappear.  From  this 
point  of  view  heredity  remains  a  fact,  but  ceases 
to  be  nightmare. 

New  interest  is  given  to  the  problem  by  a  sta- 
tistical study  of  the  English  convict  issued  from 
the  government  printing  office  in  London.  In 
scope  and  in  conception  the  inquiry  is  said  to  be 
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without  precedent.  Three  thousand  convicts  have 
been  studied  through  a  period  of  five  years  with 
three  years  more  to  reduce  and  interpret  the 
facts.  Some  287,000  statements  about  the  3,000 
prisoners  have  been  tabulated,  analyzed  and 
charted.  Dr.  Charles  Goring,  deputy  medical  of- 
ficer of  the  Parkhurst  Prison,  who  edits  the  report 
and  has  been  in  charge  of  the  investigation,  has 
been  especially  interested  in  discovering  whether 
there  is  a  physically  marked  criminal  type,  and 
whether  the  mental  and  moral  qualities  of  the 
convicted  criminal  show  marked  characteristics, 
distinguishing  him  from  the  normal.  On  both 
points  the  evidence  examined  in  this  inquiry  is 
overwhelmingly  and  convincingly  in  the  negative. 

Dr.  Goring 's  conclusion  is  that  there  is  "no 
such  thing  as  a  type  of  human  being  'born  to 
evil.'  "  All  the  Lombrosian  stigmata  are  found 
to  be  distributed  among  these  convicts  and  among 
the  general  run  of  mankind  in  equal  degree.  The 
peculiar  head  shapes,  the  special  eye  colors,  the 
wave  of  hair,  the  cut  of  ears,  the  length  of  arm 
bones,  and  their  inequality,  tatooing,  wrinkles, 
flat  feet  and  the  rest,  are  all,  so  this  expert  finds, 
no  more  and  no  less  prevalent  in  prison  than  in 
university  or  work  shop.  In  weight  and  in  stat- 
ure the  convict  falls  below  his  free  brother.  For 
these  deficiences  proper  food  and  nurture  are 
well  known  and  undisputed  remedies.  As  to  men- 
tal and  moral  qualities  the  evidence  tends  to  show 
that  there  are  differences  of  degree  but  not  of 
kind.  The  convict  seems  to  be  in  a  word  unusual 
but  not  abnormal ;  often  mentally  subnormal,  and 
still  oftener  with  a  feebler  will  to  resist  evil  than 
is  the  fortunate  possession  of  the  average  law- 
abiding  citizen. 

In  due  time,  we  may  expect  to  see  an  adequate 
review  of  this  masterly  report  in  THE  SURVEY. 
Here  we  take  note  only  of  its  contribution  to  the 
solution  of  the  question  as  to  the  relative  import- 
ance of  nurture  and  nature,  of  evironment  and 
heredity,  of  acquired  and  inherited  characters. 

Obviously  if  the  convicts  in  one  of  the  great 
English  prisons  are  normal,  so  far  as  their  blood, 


their  inherited  nature,  is  concerned,  we  need  have 
little  concern  in  this  respect  about  any  large  class 
of  the  population.  If  murderers,  burglars,  and 
thieves  differ  only  in  weight  and  in  stature ;  and, 
so  far  as  their  will  power  and  their  fitness  in  gen- 
eral for  social  life  are  concerned,  only  in  degree, 
from  their  neighbors,  then  we  must  assume  that 
there  are  no  recognizable  classes  to  be  differen- 
tiated and  eliminated  utterly  from  human  society. 
The  insane,  the  mentally  defective,  the  inebriate 
and  those  who  suffer  from  communicable  disease, 
like  the  criminal  offender  are  certainly  to  receive 
special  and  appropriate  treatment  and  they  are 
to  be  discouraged,  even  in  some  cases  preventer 
from  marriage  and  from  illicit  intercourse. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  English  report,  or  in  th< 
economic  view   of   progress  which  tends  to  par 
alyze    social    control;    still  less  anything  which 
would    discourage    investigations    in    this    stil 
largely  unexplored  field.    The  basis,  however,  for 
rational  social  control,  for    temporary    or    even 
permanent  segregation  of  particular  individuals 
and  classes   of  individauls  becomes  broader  anc 
more     substantial.    Instead     of    attempting    to 
breed  a  superman,  we  give  attention  to  cultivat 
ing  the  humanity  which  nature  gives  us.    We  pu 
our  faith,  on  the  positive  side,  in  such  well-tried 
eugenic  forces  as  the  love  of  man  and  woman,  the 
sense  of  parental  responsibility,  the  mandates  o 
religion,  the  instinctive  preference  of  human  na 
ture  for  union  with  health,  strength,  beauty  anc 
ability,  rather  than  with  disease  and  degeneracy 
Our  watchwords  in  every  angle  of   social   effor 
become  protection,  opportunity,  rescue  from  evi 
surroundings,  strengthening  against  temptation 
the  development  of  personal  responsibility,  socia 
safeguards  from  social  dangers,  the  destruction 
of  privilege,  and  the  free  play  of  individuality. 

The  abnormal  must  be  eliminated,  or  allowed  t 
eliminate  itself;  but  we  do  not  know  how  mucl 
abnormal  there  is  until  the  normal  is  discovere< 
and  allowed  the  fullest  opportunity  for  develop 
ment,  and  until  even  the  subnormal  is  protectec 
.  and  safeguarded  from  exploitation. 


Wayside  and  Highway 
in  Autumn 


(PITTSBURGH) 
Madeleine  Sweeny  Miller 

they  stand,  the  flowering  rods, 
Rods  of  sunshine  that  are  God's, 
Captive  sunshine  held  at  bay 
While  the  autumn  wears  away, 
Promise  of  a  coming  day 
When  new  flowers  shall  blow  that  way. 


HERE  they  stand,  the  blackening  stacks, 
Stacks  all  charred  with  browns  and  blacks, 
Like  a  nest  of  black-scaled  snakes, 
From  whose  throats  which  nothing  slakes, 
Jagged  tongues  of  hungry  flame 
Leap  through  darkness  none  dare  name, 
Burning  day,  devouring  dark, 
Hissing,  reeling,  spewing  spark, 
Breathing  smokes  that  writhe  and  twist, 
Taunting  all  that  dares  exist. 

this  nest  of  fiendish  flame, 
Brood  all  worthy  Satan's  name, 
Rises  up  from  God's  own  mills, 
His  as  much  as  all  the  hills 
Where  they  stand,  the  flowering  rods, 
Rods  of  sunshine  that  are  God's, 
Captive  sunshine  held  at  bay 
While  the  autumn  wears  away. 
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Fairy  Magic—Telephone  Reality 


A  tent  large  enough  to 
shelter  his  vast  army,  yet  so 
small  that  he  could  fold  it  in 
his  hand,  was  the  gift  de- 
manded by  a  certain  sultan  of 
India  of  his  son,  the  prince 
who  married  the  fairy  Pari- 
Banou. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  the 
fairy  to  produce  the  tent 
When  it  was  stretched  out,  the 
sultan's  army  conveniently 
encamped  under  it  and,  as  the 
army  grew,  the  tent  extended 
of  its  own  accord. 

A  reality  more  wonderful 
than  Prince  Ahmed's  magic 
tent  is  the  Bell  Telephone. 
It  occupies  but  a  few  square 
inches  of  space  on  your  desk 


or  table,  and  yet  extends  over 
the  entire  country. 

When  you  grasp  it  in  your 
hand,  it  is  as  easily  possible 
to  talk  a  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand miles  away  as  to  the 
nearest  town  or  city. 

In  the  Bell  System,  7,500,- 
000  telephones  are  connected 
and  work  together  to  take 
care  of  the  telephone  needs 
of  the  people  of  this  country. 

As  these  needs  grow,  and 
as  the  number  of  telephone 
users  increases,  the  system 
must  inevitably  expand.  For 
the  Bell  System  must  always 
provide  a  service  adequate  to 
the  demands  of  the  people. 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 


AND  ASSOCIATED   COMPANIES 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


TothilPs  Patent  Playground  Apparatus 

Strongest,  Safest,  Most  Durable  Manufactured 
Apparatus  Needed  in  Playgrounds  to  Meet 
Patent         Requirements,      patent  Turnover  SMeboard  fixture 
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Rope 

Swing 

Fixtures 

Guaranteed 

to  last 

twenty 

years 


TOTHILL'S  Patent 
Playground  Apparatus 
adopted  and  used  ex- 
clusively by  the  City  of 
Chicago. 

W.  S.TOTHILL 

Established  1875 

1809  Webtter  Avenue 

Chicago.  lib. 


Keeps 

slide 

board  in 

perfect 

condition 

for  ui 

Healthy 

exercise. 

Slide 

always 

slippery. 


Patented  Jan.  1909 


HAMBURG;* 

Largest  SS.Co 

in  the 
•WORLD 


.AMERICAN 

^Over  400  Ships 
1,306.819 
TONS 


CRUISES 


ORIENT— INDIA 

By  S.  S.  Cleveland  (17,000  tons) 
from  New  York  January  15th,  1914. 
Through  the  Mediterranean,  Suez 
Canal,  Red  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean, 
to  Bombay  and  Colombo.  Side 
Trips  through  India,  Holy  Land  and 
Egypt.  Stopping  at  points  in  Europe, 
Asia  and  Africa.  Duration  93  days. 
Cost  $700  up.  Including  shore  ex- 
cursions and  necessary  expenses. 

WEST-INDIES— 
PANAMA  CANAL 

By  S.  S.  Amerika  (22,500  tons)  and 
Victoria  Lnise  (17,000  tons)  during 
January,  February,  March  and 
April.  Duration  16  to  29  days. 
Cost  $145-$175  up.  Also  two 
1 5-day  Cruises  Irom  New  Orleans 
during  January  and  February  by 
special  cruising  steamer.  Shore  trips 
optional. 

INDEPENDENT 
TOURS 

For  1914  arranged  by  our  tourist 
deparlment,  including  trans-Atlantic 
passage  on  S.  S.  Imperator  and  S.  S. 
Vaterland  .—  world's  largest  ships. 

MEDITERRANEAN 
SERVICE 

Regular  Sailings  to  Mediterranean 
ports;  also  Nile  service  by  superb 
steamers  of  the  Hamburg  and  Anglo- 
American  Nile  Company.  Sailing 
weekly. 

1915 

Around  the  World, 
through  Panama  Canal 

From  New  York,  January,  19 1 5,  by 
S.  S.  Cleveland  ( I  7,000  tons.)  Dura- 
tion 135  days.  Rates  $900  up,  in- 
cluding shore  trips  and  necessary 
expenses. 

Wrile  for  information,  staling 
cruise.   Offices  in  principal  cities. 


i1amburg=A,nerican  Line 

41-45  Broadway,  New  York 

Philadelphia      Boston     PilUburgh 

Chicaco  St.  Louis 

San  Francisco 
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The  Survey,  October  4,  1913 


THE   "PINEYS" 

(Continued  from  page  zj) 

"Yes,  but  I  didn't  get  no  learnin'; 
been  awful  sorry  since." 

"Can't  you  read  or  write?" 

"No." 

"Why  couldn't  you  learn?" 

"Didn't  seem  as  though  there  was 
anything  in  my  head  could  take  it." 

Beckie  and  the  Binet  Test 

When  given  the  precise  mental  tests 
it  was  found  she  had  the  mental- 
ity of  a  child  of  between  eight  and  nine 
years.  She  knew  the  colors,  days  of 
the  week,  almost  all  the  months  anid  the 
date ;  she  had  an  excellent  memory, 
could  give  in  immediate  repetition  seven 
figures,  or  sentences  of  fifteen  words, 
where  the  thought  was  within  her  grasp. 
She  could  compare  simple  objects,  as 
tell  how  snow  and  milk  are  alike,  how 
glass  and  wood  are  different,  but  could 
define  objects  only  in  terms  of  use;  for 
instance,  when  asked  "What  is  a  table  ?" 
She  replied,  ''To  eat  on."  "What  is  a 
chair?"  "To  sit  on."  "A  mouse?"  Sil- 
ence; being  unable  to  think  of  any  use 
for  a  mouse  she  could  say  nothing.  "A 
spoon?"  "To  eat  with."  "A  horse?" 
"To  go  out  ridin'  with."  (Interesting! 
Beckie  is  used  to  being  taken  out  rid- 
ing). 

Her  judgments,  when  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  something  she  could  understand, 
were  always  good. 

"What  ought  you  to  do  when  people 
give  you  good  advice?" 

"Sit  down  and  take  it." 

"Take  what,  Beckie?" 

"Why  the  good  advice." 

"How  did  you  ever  learn  so  much 
Beckie?" 

Quickly — "Oh,  I  know  right  from 
wrong,  I  knew  that  when  I  was  fifteen, 
more'n  I  know  now." 

"You  know  but  you  forget,  is  that  it?" 

"Yes,  I  forget." 

"Tell  me,  Beckie,  you  people  don't 
think  of  it  as  wrong  to  marry  a  man 
when  he  has  another  wife?" 

"No,  we  don't  think  it  wrong." 

"Tell  me,  what  ought  you  to  do  when 
the  house  is  on  fire?" 

"Get  out  what  you  can." 

"When  you  want  to  buy  something 
you  see  at  the  store?" 

"Do  what's,-  right  and  pay   for  it." 

"When  another  contradicts  you  no 
matter  what  you  say?" 

"Tell  him  when  you're  right  you're 
right,"  came  from  Beckie  with  so  much 
unction  that  I  asked  laughing, 

"Did   Ed   contradict   you,   Beckie?" 

"Sure  he  did  !"  and  her  whole  expres- 
sion grew  sullen  and  injured. 

Beckie,  however,  reached  the  height 
of  her  capabilities  in  answering  the  fol- 
lowing question : 

"Why  do  you  judge  a  person  more 
by  their  acts  than  by  their  words?" 

Beckie's  experience  came  to  her  aid 
and  she  instantly  caught  the  sense,  and 


said  bitterly:  "Why  his  acts  show  what 
he  is.    You  can't  believe  half  he  says." 

Questions  like  the  following  conveyed 
no  idea  to  her  mind  and  she  made  no 
attempt  at  reply:  "Why  is  it  better  to 
persevere  in  what  one  has  begun,  than 
to  try  something  new?' 

All  her  descriptions  were  extremely 
crude  and  unworthy  of  a  child  of  seven. 

"Look  at  this  picture,  Beckie,  and  tell 
me  what  you  see." 

After  long  pause  there  was  no  an- 
swer forthcoming. 

"Oh,  Beckie,  you  surely  see  some- 
thing, tell  me  what  it  is!" 

Explosively — "All  I  see  is  that  man 
a-shavin'  the  girl's  head !" 

"Well,  that's  just  what  I  wanted  you 
to  see !  Now,  what  else  ?" 

After  a  pause,  "Only  that  comb,  an' 
them  things,"  pointing  to  some  bottles 
on  a  shelf. 

A  great  stack  of  pictures  was  dis- 
posed of  with  the  briefest  description 
for  each.  It  seemed  an  exertion  that 
positively  produced  pain  to  hold  her  at- 
tention so  long  on  a  subject  for  which 
she  had  no  interest.  When  shown  a 
collection  of  human  figures,  in  all  of 
which  some  prominent  anatomical  fea- 
ture was  lacking,  as  arms,  eye,  nose,  or 
mouth,  Beckie  could  see  nothing  wrong. 
A  Mulatto  girl  serving  a  term  in  jail, 
who  was  listening,  was  much  annoyed 
at  this  and  said  with  irritation,  "Can't 
ye  see  that  woman  ain't  got  no  mouth?" 
Beckie,  still  gazing  .at  the  picture,  pro- 
tested she  could  not  see. 

She  was  able  to  make  correct  change 
when  given  two  ten-cent  pieces  in  ex- 
change for  four  imaginary  oranges  at 
four  cents  each.  She  could  not,  how- 
ever, tell  how  much  three  two-cent  and 
three  one-cent  stamps  would  cost  when 
placed  before  her,  and  this  not  because 
she  could  not  count,  but  because  she  lost 
her  directing  idea  and  forgot  what  she 
started  to  do — a  much  more  significant 
failure.  She  could  only  think  of  five 
words  in  three  minutes,  even  when  help- 
ed, nor  could  she  understand  a  rhyme 
or  make  a  sentence  using  a  given  word. 
She  was  able  to  copy  a  square  but  after 
several  attempts  to  copy  a  diamond  was 
obliged  to  give  it  up — she  simply  could 
not  bring  the  lines  back  to  the  starting 
point,  although  encouraged  to  the  ut- 
most. 

.  In  giving  her  the  test  Beckie  was 
praised  for  everything  she  did  well  and 
even  her  failures  were  covered  up  by 
expressions  of  satisfaction  no  matter 
what  the  answer,  or  by  hastening  to 
give  an  easier  question  to  which  her 
reply  would  be  correct.  By  this  means 
she  was  all  the  time  stimulated  and  was 
greatly  pleased  with  herself. 

"I  ain't  so  stupid  as  you'd  think,"  she 
said. 

"Indeed  you're  not,  Beckie"  I  answer- 
ed with  conviction,  and  left  her  su- 
premely satisfied. 


The  Male  of  the  Species 

Another  typical  case  is  that  of 
"Ford,"  a  man  thirty  years  old, 
whose  face  is  still  fresh  and  boyish. 
When  first  seen  he  was  taken  to  be  nor- 
mal. His  manners  were  pleasant  and 
courteous,  and,  although  in  working 
clothes,  there  was  something  about  him 
that  suggested  good  blood.  It  was 
amazing  that  a  fellow  so  decent  looking 
should  be  planning  to  marry  Beckie's 
youngest  sister  May,  who  was  follow- 
ing rapidly  in  Beckie's  footsteps.  Sub- 
sequent acquaintance  revealed  surpris- 
ing facts.  Although  Ford  had  sworn 
before  a  squire  that  he  was  a  single  man 
and  had  secured  a  license  and  subse- 
quently married  May,  it  was  found  that 
he  had  two  other  wives  living  at  that 
date.  For  several  months  after  this  the 
young  man  was  followed  and  his  past 
life  investigated,  and  the  conviction  be- 
gan to  grow  that  he  was  not  normal, 
and  therefore  not  responsible  for  the 
crimes  he  had  committed.  Finally,  he 
was  arrested  for  bigamy  and  the  case 
was  tried.  The  prosecution  could  not 
be  continued,  however,  because  in  the 
meantime  one  wife  had  died  and  Ford's 
marriage  with  the  second  wife  turned 
out  to  be  illegal,  since,  though  only 
eighteen  years  old  when  he  majjied 
her,  the  wife  had  a  legal  husband  liv- 
ing whom  she  had  deserted. 

The  prosecutor  in  dropping  the  case 
said :  "Legally,  Ford  is  not  guilty,  but 
morally  he  is,  and  I  wish  that  I  could 
punish  him,  for  he  deserves  it." 

"Would  you  punish  a  child  of  nine 
years?"  I  could  not  help  asking  "would 
you  send  a  child  of  nine  to  state's 
prison?" 

"Perhaps  you  are  right,  perhaps  that 
is  the  way  to  look  at  it,"  the  prosecutor 
answered. 

In  jail  ample  opportunity  was  afford- 
ed to  study  Ford  at  leisure.  Although 
his  mentality  was  proven  to  be  on  the 
whole  little  superior  to  Beckie's  it  was 
of  a  different  type  from  hers.  The 
chief  difference,  however,  seemed  to  be 
in  their  characters.  Instead  of  indif- 
ference at  his  fate  Ford  showed  a  pro- 
found interest  in  what  was  in  store 
him. 

"Do  you  think  they  can  punish  me?" 
he  kept  repeating  with  pitiful  insist- 
ance.  "I  know  I  done  wrong  and  I'm 
not  sayin'  this  'cause  I'm  in  here,  but 
when  I  get  out  I'm  going  to  lead  a 
different  life.  I'm  going  to  join 
church  and  me  and  May's  going  to  live 
like  man  an'  wife  ought  to." 

There  was  no  possibility  of  ques- 
tioning the  sincerity  of  his  intentions. 
But  Ford,  like  all  mentally  defective 
persons,  and  like  all  children,  is  open 
to  suggestion  and  unconsciously  takes 
on  the  attitude  of  those  with  whom 
he  is  conversing.  For  the  moment  their 
attitude  is  his,  and  without  any  thought 
of  insincerity,  he  is  capable  of  changing 
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completely  round  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time.  What  he  lacks  is  the 
power  to  hold  a  directing  idea,  which 
would  enable  him  to  follow  any  chosen 
course  of  action;  nor  has  he  any  con- 
ception of  right  conduct  beyond  what 
the  impulse  or  desire  of  the  moment 
may  inspire. 

Anxious  to  draw  out  his  ethical  ideas 
I  took  occasion  to  question  him  about 
the  conduct  of  some  of  his  friends.  His 
brother  George,  for  instance,  has  been 
in  three  different  state's  prisons  and 
married  a  girl  with  several  other  hus- 
bands who  was  also  a  state's  prison  case. 
She  happens  to  be  a  microcephalic,  low 
grade  moron  whose  strikingly  small  head 
obtained  for  her  the  distinction  of  hav- 
ing her  photograph  placed  in  the  rogues 
gallery  of  her  state.  Last  winter  one 
of  her  husbands  traded  her  off  to  an- 
other man  who  tried  to  eet  a  license  to 
marry  her.  Knowing  that  Ford  had 
been  privy  to  the  transaction  I  ques- 
tioned him  in  the  following  manner : 

"What  kind  of  a  fellow  is  Lem  Olt- 
man?" 

"Lem's  all  right,  I  guess;  I  ain't  got 
nothin'  agin'  Lem." 

"He  tried  to  give  Clarissa  to  Jim 
Jenks  last  winter  didn't  he?" 

"Yes,   he   tried." 

"T'm  has  a  wife,  hasn't  he?" 

"He  says  he  has." 

"Say  Ford,  didn't  your  brother  George 
marry  Clarissa  once?" 

"Yes,  an'  she's  got  four  other  hus- 
bands, only  one's  dead." 

"Who  are  they,  Ford?" 

"Well,  Tom  Faust,  he's  dead,  an' 
Gus  T'oss.  he's  livin'.  and  George  and 
Lem." 

"She  lived  once  with  Bert  Ivans, 
didn't  she?" 

"Yes,  last  summer." 

"What  sort  of  a   fellow   is   Bert?" 

"He's  all  right  only  he  won't  work, 
an'  he  swears  somethin'  awful." 

"Tell  me,  Ford,  do  you  think  Clarissa 
is  bright?" 

"No,  I  don't  believe  she  is." 

A  Nine-Year-Old  Man 

Given  the  precise  tests,  Ford  succeed- 
ed in  attaining  the  nine-year  limit.  As 
compared  with  Beckie  his  memory  was  a 
little  weaker,  but  his  powers  of  calcula- 
tion were  superior  to  hers.  Like  her  he 
could  neither  read  nor  write  but  evi- 
dently for  a  different  reason.  Ford  has 
never  had  any  schooling,  while  Beckie 
had  attended  school  off  and  on  for  four 
years.  His  descriptions  of  pictures,  far 
from  being  crude  like  hers,  were  origi- 
nal and  interesting.  He  was  not  satis- 
fied with  describing  what  he  saw  but 
often  went  back  to  causes,  a  distinctly 
normal  trait. 

"My,  there's  trouble  here!  Guess 
them  boys  must  a'  been  doing'  some- 
thin'  or  that  man  'ud  never  be  a-chasin' 
'em  so.  Guess  that  fellow 


must  be  haulin'  flour  in  them  sacks,  any- 
way he's  been  to  the  mill." 

For  the  imperfect  human  specimens, 
he  instantly  gave  correct  diagnoses.  His 
language,  however,  was  poorly  develop- 
ed; he  could  not  make  a  sentence,  using 
two  words  given  him,  nor  comprehend 
a  rhyme,  nor  make  comparisons  in  an- 
swer to  such  questions  as:  "What  is  the 
difference  between  a  butterfly  and  a 
fly?" 

His  definitions  were  those  of  a  child 
of  seven,  he  did  not  know  the  names  of 
the  months  of  the  year,  or  the  date,  or 
even  the  season.  He  could  not  see  any 
absurdity  in  the  statement:  "A  man 
painting  a  house  fell  off  a  ladder  and 
broke  his  neck  by  the  fall.  They  took 
him  to  the  hospital  and  do  not  think  he 
will  get  well." 

"It's  all  his  own  fault,"  replied  Ford, 
who  was  in  a  supersensitive  state  of 
personal  humiliation.  In  fact,  Fo'rd's 
consciousness  of  mistakes  is  one  of  his 
striking  characteristics.  In  this,  he 
shows  a  judgment  superior  to  Beckie, 
whose  self-satisfaction  would  prove  an 
effectual  barrier  to  any  higher  develop- 
ment. 

His  answers  to  comprehensive  ques- 
tions were  interesting  when  compared 
to  hers. 

"What  ought  you  to  do  if  the  house  is 
on  fire?" 

"Do  what  you  can  to  put  it  out." 
"When   you   want   to   buy   something 
you  see  at  the  store?" 

"Wait  till  you  can  pay  for  it." 
"When   another   contradicts    you    no 
matter  what  you  say?" 

"Let  them  have  their  own  way." 
"That's  what  you  do,  isn't  it,  Ford?" 
"Yes,  I  never  make  trouble." 
"How  about  your  brother  George?" 
"Well  George  likes  a  fuss,  but  then 
George  drinks." 

Needless  to  say,  Ford,  like  Beckie, 
fell  completely  under  the  suggestion 
test,  but,  unlike  her,  he  quickly  and  ac- 
curately copied  the  diamond  as  well  as 
the  square,  although  he  protested  that 
he  had  never  tried  to  draw  anything  in 
all  his  life. 

Ford  could  not  grasp  an  abstract  idea 
nor  hold  two  ideas  together  to  compare 
or  relate  them;  all  this  was  particularly 
significant  when  taken  in  conjunction 
with  his  life.  Kind-hearted  and  gentle 
by  nature,  as  well  as  strictly  honest, 
Ford's  crimes  had  come  about  through 
lack  of  realizing  the  responsibility  of 
his  acts  or  relating  them  to  one  an- 
other. Although  he  proved  himself  the 
most  atrocious  liar,  perjuring  himself 
repeatedly,  his  lies  were  those  of  a 
frightened  child  and  so  easy  to  detect 
that  no  intelligent  child  of  nine  would 
have  uttered  them  no  matter  how  malici- 
ous he  intended  to  be.  Moreover,  Ford's 
lies  were  usually  about  things  that  he 
could  not  fully  understand,  while  he 
showed  an  equally  childish  veracity 


BIGGINS' 


•  Drawing  Inks 
iM.-niul  Writing  Ink 
Engrossing  Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo  Mounter  Paste 
Drawing  Board  Paste 
Liquid  Paste 
Office  Paste 

.  Vegetable  Glue.  etc. 

Are  the  Finest  ud  Beit  lalu 
and  Adhesives 

Emancipate  yourself  from  corrosive 
and  ill-smelling  inks  and  adhesives 
and  adopt  the  Hiicins'  Inks  and 
Adhesires.  They  will  be  a  revela- 
tion to  you.  they  areso  sweet,  clean, 
well  put  up.  and  withal  so  efficient. 

AT  DEALERS 
CHAS.  M.  HIGCINS  &  CO..  Manufacturers 

Branches:  Chicago,  London 
271  Ninth  Street  Brooklm,  N.  Y. 


Chicago  Training  School  for 
Playground  Workers. 

Full  training  for  playground  work,  gymna- 
sium work  (indooraiui  outdoor)  games,  danc- 
ing, story  telling,  child  study  nnd  dtainatic 
art. 

Write  for  catalogue,  700  Oakwood  Boulevard 

SALT  MACKEREL,  COD- 
FISH, FRESH  LOBSTER 


FOR    YOUR    OWN    TABLE 


FAMILIES  who  are  fond  of  FISH  can  be  sup- 
plied DIRECT  from  GLOUCES  I  ER,  MASS..  i)J 
the  FRANK  E.  DAVIS  FISH  COMPANY,  with 
newly  caught  KEEPABLE  OCEAN  FISH  choicer 
than  any  inland  dealer  could  pos»ii>ly  furnish. 

We  sell  ONLY  TO  THF  CONSUMER  DI- 
RECT sending  l>y  EXPRESS  RIGHT  TO  YOUR 
HOME.  We  PREPAY  east  of  Kansas  on  orders 
aoove  «3.no.  Our  tlsh  are  pure,  appetizing  and 
economical  and  we  want  YOU  to  try  some,  pay- 
ment subject  to  your  approval. 

SALT  MACKEREL,  the  fat,  meaty,  juicy  flsn 
are  delicious  for  brenkfast.  They  are  freshly 
packed  In  brine  and  will  )<ot  spoil  on  your  hands. 

CODFISH  as  we  salt  it,  is  white  and  boneless 
and  ready  for  instant  use.  It  makes  a  substantial 
meal,  a  flue  change  from  meat  at  much  lower  cost. 

FRESH  LOBSTER  is  the  best,  thing  known 
for  salads.  Right  fresh  from  the  water  they  are 
simply  lioiled  and  packed  in  PARCHMENT 
LINED  CANS.  They  come  to  you  us  the  purest 
and  safest  lobster  you  can  buy  and  the  meat  is  as 
crisp  and  natural  as  if  you  took  it  from  the  shell 
yourself. 

FRIED  CLAIMS  «re  a  relinhable.  hearty  dish 
that  your  whole  family  will  enjoy.  No  other  flavor 
isiuit  litre  clams,  whether  fried  or  in  a  chowder. 

FRESH  MACKEREL,  perfect  for  a  fried  fish. 
SHRIMP  to  cream  on  toast,  CRABMEAT  for 
Newburg  and  devilled,  SALMON  ready  to  serve. 
SARDINES  of  all  kinds,  TUNNY  for  salad. 
SANDWICH  FILLINGS  and  every  good  thlnp 
packed  here  or  alirnnd,  you  can  get  here  and  keep 
rU'ht  on  your  pantry  shelf,  for  regular  or  emerg- 
ency use. 

Wiih  every  order  we  send  BOOK  OF  RECIPES 
for  preparing  all  our  fish  products. 

Our  list   tells  how  each  kind  of  fish  is  put  up. 
with  the  delivered  price,  so  you  can  choose  just 
what  you  will  enjoy  most.     Send  the  coupon  / 
for  it  now. 
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PANAMA  CANAL 
AN?  WEST  INDIES 

A  Cruise  of  Education  and 
Pleasure 

This  winter  you  cannot  do  better 
than  to  take  one  of  the  splendid 
North  German  Lloyd  cruises  to 
the  Panama  Canal  and  the  West 
Indies. 

The  West  Indies,  emerald  islands 
set  in  a  turquoise  sea,  rich  in 
history,  romance,  and  tropic 
splendor,  exert  a  never-ending 
influence  on  the  traveler. 

Of  the  Panama  Canal,  that  titanic 
labor  undertaken  and  executed  by 
giant  minds,  you  have  read  much. 
Now  see  it  for  yourself  via  the 

NORTH 
GERMAN 
LLOYD 

The  cruises  are  made  by  the 
GROSSER  KURFUERST. 
one  of  the  splendid  Lloyd  steam- 
ers. She  is  steady,  commodious, 
comfortable.  The  trip  is  worth 
taking  for  the  voyage  alone. 
Duration  of  21  or  29  days,  Jan. 
14th,  Feb.  12th,  and  Mar.  19th. 
Including  stops  at  Havana,  San- 
tiago, Kingston,  Colon,  La 
Guaira,  Port  of  Spain,  Brighton, 
Barbados,  Fort  de  France,  St. 
Pierre,  St.  Thomas,  San  Juan, 
Nassau. 

The  COM  is  $160.00,  up. 

For  full  information  address 

OELRICHS  &  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS 

5  Broadway          New  York 


H.  Claussenius  A.  Co.,  Chicago 
Central  National  Bank,  St.  Louis 
Robert  Capelle,  San  Francisco 
AHoway  A  Champion,  Winnipeg 


Sewage  Disposal 

•=  FOR  == 
Country    Homes 

WITHOUT   SEWERS 

Are  you  troubled  about 
Sewage  Disposal  at  your 
Counirv  Home?  The  ASH- 
LEY SYSTEM  makes  modern 
house  conveniences  possible,  and  the  whole  premises 
sanitary  and  safe.  Free  illustrated  literature  on  Mod- 
em Sanitation.  Write  right  away. 

We  also  provide  Sewage  Disposal  (or  Institutions, 
Schools,  Churches,  Club  Houses,  etc 

ASHLEY  HOUSE  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  CO. 
129  MORGAN  PARK.  CHICAGO 


where  it  was  question  of  simple  things 
which  an  intelligent  adult  would  keep 
to  himself.  His  brother  George,  with 
about  the  same  mentality,  has  distinct 
criminalistic  impulses,  which  make  of 
him  a  much  more  serious  problem.  Op- 
portunity has  so  far  been  lacking  to 
make  an  equally  minute  and  precise  ex- 
amination of  him. 

The  Problem  of  the  Pines 

In  course  of  time  Vineland  Training 
School  hopes  to  be  able  to  conduct 
similar  studies  upon  other  adult  Pin- 
eys,  but  with  the  material  which  we 
have  in  hand  it  is  possible  to  point 
some  things  of  vital  importance; 
for  example,  the  folly  of  giving 
to  a  man,  whose  mentality  is  that  of  a 
child  of  nine  years,  the  right  of  fran- 
chise, thus  permitting  him  to  become  the 
prey  of  men  who  will  buy  his  vote. 
Imagine  a  man  living  thirty  years  in  the 
world  and  not  learning  to  know  what 
month  it  is,  and  yet  being  given  a  voice 
in  political  affairs !  Also  it  is  with  no 
small  surprise  we  discover  that  our  laws, 
which  were  made  to  regulate  the  lives 
of  normal  people,  do  not  touch  the  de- 
generate problem,  for  we  find  that  a 
man  cannot  be  legally  punished  for 
bigamy  if  his  wives  are  of  the  same  type 
and  happen  to  have  extra  husbands 
themselves.  Thus  it  becomes  literally 
true  that  two  wrongs  make  one  right  in 
our  commonwealth ! 

In  all  the  neighboring  communities, 
one  is  told  that  conditions  in  the  Pines 
are  better  today  than  they  have  been 
in  the  past.  New  roads  are  opening  up 
the  country,  while  delightful  winter  re- 
sorts here  and  there  are  giving  employ- 
ment to  many  and  are  bringing  the 
Piney  in  touch  with  those  who  do  not 
take  his  manner  of  living  as  a  simple 
matter  of  course,  while  the  development 
of  the  cranberry  and  chicken  industries 
offer  a  means  of  livelihood  to  those  who 
are  willing  to  work,  at  the  same  time 
that  an  improved  school  system,  pushed 
forward  by  trained  workers,  is  offering 
the  advantages  of  education  to  those 
capable  of  receiving  it.  To  all  this,  it 
may  be  said  that  this  apparent  improve- 
ment scarcely  touches  the  real  problem 
at  all,  for  the  Piney  is  known  to  pene- 
trate deeper  into  the  woods  as  civilizing 
influences  approach.  It  is  more  than  a 
question  whether  or  not  he  is  capable  of 
receiving  sufficient  education  to  make  of 
him  a  desirable  citizen,  while  the  low- 
ered moral  tone  which  his  presence  en- 
sures is  a  perpetually  undermining  in- 
fluence to  the  work  of  the  schools.  Only 
recently,  a  prominent  lawyer  dragged  a 
relative  of  his  by  main  force  out  of  a 
cabin  in  the  Pines  where  he  had  been 
living  for  a  few  weeks  or  months  per- 
haps, with  a  Piney  girl,  himself  drunk 
most  of  the  time.  The  lawyer  in  ques- 
tion, who  is  in  a  position  to  know,  as- 
serts that  such  things  are  common.  It 
is  this  phase  of  the  subject,  far  more 


than  the  actual  personal  problem  of  tht 
Piney  himself,  that  demands  attention 
What  is  true  of  the  Pines  is  true,  with 
local  variations,  of  all  outlying  districts, 
and  is  also  true  of  certain  portions  of 
the  slums  of  our  great  cities. 

Certainly  the  time  has  come  for  us 
as  an  enlightened  community  to  set  about 
clearing  up  these  "backdoors  of  our 
civilization"  and  so  to  save  from  the 
worst  form  of  contagion  what  remains 
of  moral  health  in  our  rising  generation. 


A  BIRTHDAY  GIFT 


To  THE  EDITOR: 

I  am  sending  a  year's  subscription  to 
THE  SURVEY  as  a  birthday  gift  to  a  dear 
friend.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  note  in- 
terpreting my  gift.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  you  might  like  to  receive  your 
share  in  the  good  wishes  of  the  occa- 
sion, so  I  enclose  a  copy  of  my  note  to 
my  friend  and  you  can  read  between  the 
lines  my  sincere  and  warmest  good 
wishes  for  the  success  of  your  maga- 
zine— the  estimable  friend  of  mankind. 
BRITTON  D.  WEIGLE. 
[Rector  Trinity  Church,  Southwark.] 

Philadelphia. 


MY  DEAR  FRIEND: 

The  first  law  of  giving  has  been  laid 
down  by  Emerson  to  be:  "Give  a  por- 
tion of  thyself" — the  farmer  his  fruit, 
the  mechanic  his  skill,  the  poet  his  verse. 
It  remains  for  the  preacher  to  give  his 
thought,  sympathies  and  ideals. 

There  is  nothing  that  I  know  of  pub- 
lished under  ecclesiastical  title  or  au- 
thority, expressing  clearly  my  thoughts 
and  ideals.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
you  to  find  them  in  the  majority  of  such 
publications,  owing  to  the  superimposed 
cloud  and  mist  of  ecclesiastical  techni- 
calities and  superfluous  historical  rem- 
iniscences. The  Inside  of  the  Cup,  is 
the  best  that  I  have  sent  you  so  far  as 
being  worthy  of  conveying  my  gift.  As 
yet  there  is  nothing  to  match  it  in  book 
form.  So  I  am  sending  you  a  subscrip- 
tion to  THE  SURVEY,  the  standard  mag- 
azine of  social  workers. 

When  you  remember  how  Winston 
Churchill,  in  the  above-mentioned  book, 
characterized  the  modern  expression  of 
"pure  religion  and  undefiled"  as  being 
what  is  currently  called  "social  work," 
you  can  understand  why  I  have  chosen 
such  a  gift  as  a  messenger  of  my  sym- 
pathies and  ideals  as  caught  from  the 
deepest  currents  of  my  religious  life. 

There  is  a  good  deal  in  THE  SURVEY 
of  special  interest  to  the  sociologist,  but 
it  does  not  drown  the  strong  note  of 
practical  humanitarianism  and  altruism. 
It  has  a  department  of  social  work  in 
the  church  which  has  more  of  real 
Christianity  in  it  than  many  ecclesias- 
tical publications. 

Read  it  over  and  when  you  come  to  a 
passage  with  real  warm  feeling  and 
hope  for  the  great  family  of  God's 
children  in  this  world — big  and  little — 
think  of  me. 

B.  D.   \Y. 
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HY    MEN   LEAVE   HOME 

Mary  Katharine  Reely 


I  meet  them  often  going  to  and  from 
work,  the  women  of  the  employment 
bureau  of  whom  I  grew  fond  during 
my  brief  term  of  service.  I  ride  with 
Mrs.  Feinstein  most  often,  perhaps,  for 
she  has  a  place  for  Thursdays  over  in 
the  direction  of  my  office,  and  we  take 
the  car  on  the  same  corner. 

I  met  her  one  March  morning  some 
few  weeks  after  her  joyful  announce- 
ment, made  with  habitually  pathetic 
voice,  but  with  happily  gtowing  Jewish 
eyes :  "Feinstein,  he  is  back."  Fein- 
stein  might  be  back — he  had  a  way  of 
coming  back  periodically — but  Mrs. 
Feinstein  did  not  give  up  her  Thursday 
place,  I  noted.  This  morning  she  look- 
ed at  me  without  the  glow  in  her  eyes, 
and  the  pathetic  note  in  her  voice  was 
[perhaps  just  a  trifle  accentuated. 

"Feinstein.  he  is  gone  again,"  she 
[said. 

''And  it  is  all  my  fault,"  mournfully. 
["It  is  all  my  fault  because  I  treat  him 
so  when  he  come  home  last  time." 
[  I  murmured  sympathetically,  for  I 
thought  I  should  have  treated  him  so 
myself  in  like  case.  He  surely  deserved 
it. 

''It  is  all  my  fault;  but  I  am  like  that. 
&  cannot  help  it.  When  he  comes  again 
back  I  should  treat  him  different — but 
:J  am  like  that,  I  forget." 

She  gazed  out  the  window  thought- 
fully— what  a  world  of  tragedy  there  is 
^written  in  some  Jewish  faces. 

"It  is  all  my  fault ;  when  he  has  come 
back,  I  forget,  and  I  am  too  kind." 

She  looked  to  me  for  understanding, 
but  I  could  only  gasp.  I  had  thought  she 
had  hurled  a  flatiron  at  him ! 

"And  so  he  thinks  it  is  nothing  that 
he  should  go  away  from  me,  and  he  does 
it  once  more.  When  he  has  come  back 
again  I  should  be  cross  with  him.  I 
should  scold,  then  he  will  know  that  it 
is  not  such  a  little  thing  that  he  should 
eave  me. 

"It  is  my  fault.  I  am  like  that — I  for- 
get." 
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N   UNUSUAL  SAVINGS   BANK 
Louise  de  Koven  Bowen 


One  winter  morning  a  little  boy  of 
eight  or  ten  years  ran  into  the  office  of 
:he  United  Charities  crying  bitterly. 
Between  his  sobs  he  gasped  out  "Uncle 
las  stolen  mother's  front  tooth,  please 
jet  it  back  for  us."  This  seemed  such 
in  astonishing  statement  as  well  as  such 
i  peculiar  request  that  we  were  at  a  loss 
o  understand  it.  It  was  some  time  be- 
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BENJ.  H.  TYRREL 
PRINTER 

RUSH  WORK  A  SPECIALTY 
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cortlandt         206-8  Fulton  St.  New  York 
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Half  the  Story's  in  the  Printing 


fl  In  getting  out  your  Reports    . 
and  Appeals  a  good  argument 
is  lost  in  a  poorly  printed  page 


Dewitt  C.  Gardner 


HAS  HAD  THIRTYJVNE  YEARS 
EXPERIENCE  AS  A 


Stationer 
Printer  and 

Blank  Book 
Manufacturer 

177  Broadway,  Men  York 
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ORGANIZED  SERVICE 

THE  WM.  p.  FELL  C°.  PRINTERS, 
PHILADELPHIA,  is  an  organization  of  many 
units  serving  as  one  that  has  been  built  upon 
the  bed-rock  policy  of  Personal  Service; 
that  is  financially  reliable ;  that  is  adequately 
equipped;  that  employs  highly  specialized 
labor  and  direction  ;  that,  on  long  or  short 
time  average  with  service  and  quality  stand- 
ards considered,  produces  efficient  printed 
matter  more  economically  than  its  competi- 
tors ;  that,  in  brief,  has  served  Particular 
People  in  a  Particular  Way  for  thirty-seven 
years  because  it  has  worked  conscientiously 
and  enthusiastically  to  deserve  the  privilege. 

The  foregoing  we  claim  for  ourselves :   what  critics 

write  of  us  is  printed  in  a  booklet  valuable  to  every 

buyer  of  priiitiiii;.   Writ;-  for  yi  ur  ci.ry  if 

HOW  THE  BOOKLET  GOES  THROUGH  THi: 
PRINTING  SHOP 


IN     THE     HEART     OF    SHOPPING     DISTRICT 

TOWER  BROS.  STATIONERY  CO. 


WHOLESALE 
RETAIL  AND 
MANUFACTURING 


STATIONERS 


LOOSE  LEAF 
DEVICES 
A  SPECIALTY 


PRINTING,  LITHOGRAPHING,  ENGRAVING 

BLANK  BOOKS  TO  ORDER,  OFFICE,  RAILROAD 
AND  BANK  SUPPLIES 


23  WEST  23d  STREET 

TELEPHONE     2323     GRAMERCY 


NEW  YORK 

MAIL  ORDERS  GIVEN 
PROMPT    ATTENTION 
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WORK 
BENCHES 

For  Home  and 
Business 
Use 

23  distinct  styles,  all  of  su- 
perior quality,  carefully  and 
scientifically  put  together, 
are  illustrated  in  our  new 
Catalog,  No.  3149. 

Hammacher,  Schlemmer  &  Co. 

Hardware,  Tools  and  Supplies 

NEW  YORK,    SINCE   1848 

4th   Avenue   13th  Street 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 

(Established  1635) 
KITCHEN   UTENSILS 

Cutlery,  China,  Glassware. 

HOUSECLEANING  ARTICLES 

Brushes,  Brooms,  Dusters,  Polishes  for  Floors, 
Furniture  and  Metals. 

"BEST  QUALITY  ONLY" 

REFRIGERATORS 

METAL  LINED.   GLASS  LINED, 
ENAMELED  STEEL   LINED, 

THAT  ARE 

SANITARY.    EFFICIENT,    ECONOMICAL. 


45th  St.  and  Sixth  Ave.     New  York 


fore  we  were  able  to  get  his  story,  but 
it  finally  developed  that  his  mother  was 
an  actress.  In  her  youth  in  order  to 
make  her  smile  more  dazzling  she  had 
had  a  large  diamond  inserted  in  her 
front  tooth,  and  the  advertisement  she 
gained  thereby  had  proved  immensely 
profitable. 

As  the  years  passed,  misfortune  over- 
took her,  she  was  deserted  by  her  hus- 
band ;  the  family  larder  was  often  empty 
and  the  children  hungry.  Resolutely 
she  refused  to  part  with  the  diamond, 
always  telling  the  children  that  she  was 
keeping  it  safe  for  them  and  that  after 
her  death  it  could  be  sold  and  the  money 
it  brought  would  be  enough  to  support 
them  for  some  time. 

The  children  had,  therefore,  regarded 
this  tooth  as  a  future  bulwark  against 
starvation  and  when  the  little  mother 
became  ill  with  tuberculosis,  they  waited 
on  her  and  grieved  over  her  and  always 
hushed  her  fears  about  their  future  with 
reassurances  of  the  value  of  the  jewel, 
so  safely  and  firmly  put  away  that  no 
robber  could  get  it. 

Now  the  poor  little  mother  was  dead. 
But  before  the  funeral  a  wicked  uncle 
came  in  the  night,  pulled  out  the  tooth 
and,  of  course,  the  diamond  was  now  in 
his  possession. 

Such  a  sad  little  story  was  not  to 
be  denied,  absurd  as  it  seemed,  and  an 
officer  was  sent  at  once  to  the  uncle  with 
threats  of  arrest  if  restitution  was  not 
made  at  once.  The  mission  was  success- 
ful and  the  tooth  restored,  the  diamond 
taken  out,  sold  and  the  proceeds  used 
for  the  children. 

The  United  Charities  is  often  called 
upon  in  strange  emergencies  but  never 
before  has  it  officiated  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  such  an  unusual  savings  bank. 


A  PRAYER 
By  Louis  UNTERMEYER  in  the.  Butterfly. 

God,  tho'  this  life  is  but  a  wraith, 
Altho'  we  know  not  what  we  use, 

Altho'  we  grope,  with  little  faith, 
Give  me  the  heart  to  fight—  and  lose. 

Ever  in  conflict  let  me  be; 

Make  me  more  daring  than  devout; 
From  sleek  contentment  keep  me  free, 

And  fill  me  with  a  buoyant  doubt. 

Open  my  eyes  to  visions  girt 
With  beauty,  and  with  wonder  lit; 

But  let  me  always  see  the  dirt 
And  all  that  spawn  and  die  in  it. 

Open  my  eyes  to  music;  let 

Me   thrill   with   spring's   first   flutes   and 

drums; 
But  never  let  me  dare  forget 

The  bitter  ballads  of  the  slums. 

From  compromise  and  things  half  done 
Keep  me,  tho'  all  the  world  deride, 

And  when  at  last  the  fight  is  won, 
God,  keep  me  still  unsatisfied. 


Classified    Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are:  Hotels  and  Resorts, 
Apartments,  Tours  and  Travel,  Real  Estate,  twenty 
cents  per  line. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various  head- 
ings "Situations  Wanted,"  "Help  Wanted,"  etc.,  five 
cents  each  word  or  initial,  including  the  address, 
for  each  insertion.  Address  Advertising  Depart- 
ment, The  Survey,  105  East  22d  St.,  New  York  City. 


HELP  WANTED 


ASSISTANT     SUPERINTEND- 
ENT   WANTED. 

Illinois  State  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission will  hold  an  examination 
at  Chicago  on  Nov.  5,  1913,  for 
Assistant  Superintendent  o  f 
School  for  Boys  at  St.  Charles  and 
for  State  Reformatory  at  Pontiac. 
Salaries  range  from  $100  to  $150 
per  month  with  full  maintenance. 
Address  W.  R.  Robinson,  Chief 
Examiner,  Springfield,  Illinois. 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED  — By  capable 
young  man  qualified  for  any  line  of  Social 
Work.  Ten  years'  experience  include  In- 
stitutional work  for  men,  Boys'  Clubs, 
Social  Surveys,  Employment,  Probation, 
Welfare,  General  Relief,  etc.  Competent 
office  man,  executive  and  financier.  Aged 
34.  Married.  Clean  cut.  Energetic  and 
can  deliver  the  goods.  Best  of  references. 
Address  1152  SURVEY. 

WOMAN  experienced  in  organizing  and 
directing  social  work  and  industrial  classes 
desi  res  position.  Preferably  West  or  South. 
Address,  1157,  care  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY,  College 
graduate,  with  seven  years'  business  anc 
publishing  experience,  will  be  at  liberty 
November  1  to  accept  secretaryship  requir- 
ing executive  ability.  Salary  $1,200.  Ad- 
dress, 1158  SURVEY. 

FOR    RENT 

FURNISHED  Bungalow  for  rent,  $25.0C 
per  month ;  five  rooms  and  sleeping  porch 
Address  H.  Child,  Brookhaven,  L.  I. 

TRAVEL 


GO  TO  EUROPE  AT  OUI 

A  few  tours  to  o'ganizere  of  small  pa 
ties.  Write  today  tor  plan  and  progr* 

UNIVERSITY  TOURS,    Box  S.  U.  Wilmington,  D« 
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OAN     SHARKS    CROSSING    THE 
POTOMAC 

AFTER  several  years  of  strug- 
gle the  District  of  Columbia  ob- 
tained last  March  a  loan  shark  law 
whose  history  to  date  has  been  singu- 
larly instructive.  As  originally  framed 
the  bill  limited  the  rate  of  interest  on 
loans  to  a  maximum  of  2  per  cent  a 
month.  This  rate,  according  to  the  ob- 
servations of  the  Division  of  Remedial 
Loans  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
and  of  chattel  loan  societies  in  various 
cities,  has  been  found  necessary  to 
cover  the  high  risks  and  insure  a  reas- 
onable profit  to  the  business.  Lower 
rates  have  tended  to  drive  responsible 
agencies  out  of  business  while  crooked 
concerns  bled  people  surreptitiously  all 
the  more  merrily.  But  the  bill  was 
amended  by  legislators  who,  ignorant  of 
the  unusual  risks  of  the  business,  ob- 
jected to  a  rate  of  interest  so  much 
higher  than  the  legal  rate  of  6  per  cent 
a  year.  As  finally  passed,  the  bill  fixed 
the  rate  of  interest  at  1  per  cent  a 
month,  a  rate  at  which  two  remedial  loan 
societies  now  operate  but  which  has  lit- 
tle incentive  for  commercial  enterprise. 

The  new  law  requires  a  license  for 
loan  companies  and  the  deposit  of  a 
$500  bond,  and  provides  that  violations 
are  punishable  by  a  fine  of  from  $25  to 
$200,  or  imprisonment  for  from  five  to 
thirty  days,  or  both.  Loans  are  limited 
to  $200  to  one  person.  Anyone  receiv- 
ing a  greater  rate  of  interest  than  that 
fixed  in  the  act  must  forfeit  all  interest 
and  one-fourth  of  the  principal  to  the 
borrower,  and  if  the  latter  is  in  the 
employ  of  the  government  he  loses  his 
position.  The  loan  companies  had  in 
the  past  fattened  on  government  clerks. 
The  commissioners  of  the  district  were 
given  power  to  make  all  rules  and  reg- 
ulations necessary  in  their  judgment  for 
the  conduct  of  the  business,  in  addition 
to  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  law. 

A  second  amendment  made  to  the  bill 
enacted  was  the  inclusion  of  pawnbrok- 
ers under  its  provisions.  These  were 
the  first  to  successfully  evade  the  law, 
the  majority  crossing  the  Potomac  into 
Virginia  and  establishing  a  free  motor 
bus  service  for  Washington  borrowers. 
Of  the  chattel  mortgage  companies  but 
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one  took  out  a  license  and  paid  for  a 
bond  under  the  new  law.  The  rest  con- 
tinued business  on  the  old  basis  except 
that  they  raised  their  fees  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  liable  to  arrest.  Some 
arrests  were  made.  Within  a  month, 
however,  the  law  was  declared  uncon- 
stitutional by  the  District  Supreme 
Court  on  the  ground  that  the  clause  in 
the  new  law  which  set  forth  that  "no 


From  the  Workers'  Magazine, 
Chicago  Tribune. 


license  shall  be  granted  to  any  person, 
firm,  or  voluntary  association,  unless 
such  person  and  the  members  of  any 
such  firm  or  voluntary  association  shall 
be  bona-fide  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,"  was  unconstitutional,  in  that 
it.  was  grossly  discriminatory.  This  de- 
cision delays  these  trials  indefinitely 
until  the  Court  of  Appeals  decides  the 
constitutional  question,  so  for  the  pres- 
ent the  loan  companies  are  operating 
freely  in  disregard  of  the  new  law. 
Even  when  the  constitutional  question 


is  settled,  there  remains  to  be  made  the 
test  of  whether  the  rate  of  interest  will 
put  the  companies  out  of  business.  In 
the  meantime  before  it  can  be  made,  the 
danger  is  that  state  legislatures  will 
frame  laws  after  that  of  the  District. 

SCHOOL    ROOM    FOR    TEACHERS 
ON  MOUNTAIN  TOP 

ALTOGETHER  new  was  the  treat 
enjoyed  this  fall  by  some  of  the  country 
school  teachers  of  the  Birmingham  dis- 
trict. They  had  a  week  of  it — work  and 
play,  illustrated  lectures,  demonstra- 
tions, informal  talks  on  the  practical  and 
the  romantic  (not  the  didactic)  ends  of 
their  jobs — all  on  the  tip  top  of  Shades 
mountain.  There  they  were  guests  of 
the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  Railroad 
Company,  which  chartered  a  hotel  for 
this  special  purpose,  and  through  their 
new,  and  first,  superintendent  of  schools, 
R.  E.  Tidwell,  who  is  also  assistant 
superintendent  of  rural  schools  of  Jef- 
ferson county  arranged  such  a  program 
as  no  "institute"  in  any  southern  state 
ever  had  before. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  the  presence 
in  Birmingham  of  T.  S.  Settle,  southern 
field  secretary  of  the  National  Play- 
ground Association,  to  have  introduced 
to  the  teachers  the  modern  ways  and 
means  of  recreational  activity.  In  be- 
tween the  talks  and  lectures  games  were 
taught  and  played  out  in  the  open.  Sev- 
eral of  the  most  prominent  educators  of 
Alabama  were  among  the  speakers  each 
day  and  evening.  But  apart  and  beyond 
the  three  R's  which  were  themselves 
presented  in  rather  unusual  form,  there 
was  a  series  of  practical  every-day 
topics  of  especial  value  to  people  who 
live  in  mining  camps,  such  as  what  can 
schools  do  towards  preventing  the  peo- 
ple from  becoming  victims  of  loan 
sharks;  patent  medicine  venders  and 
agents;  the  selecting  of  school  libraries 
and  their  use;  plans  for  developing  in- 
terest in,  and  giving  out  suggestions  as 
to  gardens,  and  many  other  subjects  in 
manual  training,  music,  art  and  social 
service.  Marian  Whidden,  of  the  Chi- 
cago School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy, 
took  a  leading  part  in  each  day's  pro- 
gram. She  discussed  community  organ- 
ization and  activities,  the  wife  and  the 
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MODEL    OF    WATER-POWER    MILL    MADE    BY    TECHNICAL    SCHOOL    BOYS 

Perfect   in  detail,  yet  only  twenty   feet   square,  was  this  landscape   shown 
at  the  Osaka  exhibition. 


home,  mothers'  organizations,  domestic 
science  and  club  work,  and  introduced  to 
the  half  hundred  or  so  rural  school 
teachers  the  plans  and  platforms  of 
present-day  social  service  work. 

The  evening  lectures  were  given  out 
of  doors — and  evenings  on  Shades 
mountain  are  worth  traveling  far  to 
enjoy.  Vast,  green,  rock-ribbed,  the 
hill  range  looks  down  into  the  depths 
of  Shades  valley  and  through  Grace's 
gap,  a  break  in  the  misty  line  of  Red 
mountain,  to  the  lights  of  Birmingham 
beyond.  Twilight  lasts  longer  here  un- 
der skies  clear  of  city  smoke. 

Not  a  teacher  but  took  back  some- 
thing worth  while  for  the  winter's  work. 
New  vistas  for  the  mining  camps  ap- 
pear. For  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and 
Railroad  Company,  the  immense  sub- 
sidiary company  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  maintains  schools 
for  both  colored  and  white  pupils  at 
twenty-five  camps  and  uses  various 
country  and  city  schools  besides. 

Obviously,  this  company  might  be- 
come a  great  factor  in  the  educational 
progress  of  the  mineral  sections  of  Ala- 
bama and  new  vistas  for  the  mining 
camps  appear. 


in  court.  An  inspector  of  the  Bureau 
of  Fire  Prevention  testified  that  on 
August  5  he  had  found  the  doors  locked 
at  Blanck's  new  factory  in  Fifth  Ave- 


nue. Chief  Justice  Russell  of  the  Court 
of  Special  Sessions  imposed  the  mini- 
mum fine  permitted  in  the  case  of  a 
first  offender,  twenty  dollars.  The 
chief  justice  explained  his  leniency  on 
the  ground  that  the  defendant  had  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  abide  by  the 
laws  in  the  future. 

Just  five  days  later,  Emanuel  Rubin 
and  Nathan  Levey,  also  manufacturers 
of  clothing,  were  in  court.  Another  in- 
spector of  the  Bureau  of  Fire  Preven- 
tion had  found  their  doors  locked  and 
had  secured  their  arrest.  Like  Blanck, 
they  were  haled  before  the  Court  of 
Special  Sessions.  Instead  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Russell,  however,  Justice  Collins 
was  on  the  bench.  Instead  of  the  mini- 
mum fine  Justice  Collins  gave  them  the 
maximum  of  $50  and  expressed  regret 
that  this  was  the  maximum  penalty  pro- 
vided in  the  law.  Later  Justices  Col- 
lins, Mclnerney  and  O'Keefe,  all  jus- 
tices of  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  law 
should  be  amended  to  permit  the  in- 
flicting of  prison  sentences  in  the  case 
of  employers  who  lock  factory  doors. 
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HE  WESTERN  'JAPAN  EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBITION- 
BY  ANNA  LOUISE  STRONG 
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HE  TRIANGLE  FIRE  AND  FIRST 
OFFENDERS 


MAX  BLANCK  is  head  of  the  firm 
known  as  the  Triangle  Waist  Company. 
In  March,  1911,  there  was  a  fire  in  the 
factory  of  this  company  in  Washington 
Place,  New  York  City,  and  more  than 
140  girls  lost  their  lives.  It  was  proven 
later  in  court  that  doors  leading  from 
the  factory,  which  was  located  on  the 
ninth  floor  of  a  loft  building,  were 
locked. 

The  Triangle  Waist  Company  is  now 
located  at  79  Fifth  Avenue.  On  Sep- 
tember 26,  1913,  two  years  and  six 
months  after  the  Washington  Place 
fire,  Max  Blanck  found  himself  again 


THE  speed  with  which  the  ex- 
hibit, as  a  means  of  disseminating  so- 
cial information,  has  spread  throughout 
the  civilized  world  was  startingly  re- 
vealed this  summer,  when  I  found  two 
large  exhibitions  occurring  simultane- 
ously in  Japan  and  drawing  an  atten- 
dance of  over  30,000  daily.  One  of  these, 
the  Meiji  Exhibition  (Exhibition  of  the 
Era  of  Enlightenment)  held  in  Tokyo, 
was  designed  to  show  the  progress  of 
Japan  during  the  past  fifty  years.  It 
was,  however,  badly  marred  by  commer- 
cial exhibits  of  a  cheap  sort. 

The  other,  held  in  Osaka,  the  Chicago 
of  Japan,  was  an  educational  exhibit  of 
the  latest  and  most  effective  kind. 
Known  as  the  Western  Japan  Education- 
al Exhibition  and  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Osaka  Board  of  Education, 
it  filled  several  large  buildings  and  at- 
tracted an  average  paid  attendance  of 
16,000  per  day. 

To  give  teachers  a  survey  of  the  latest 
departures  in  education  and  to  show 
parents  what  is  being  taught  in  the 
schools  were  the  joint  objects  of  the  ex- 
hibition. In  exhibit  method  the  Japan- 
ese have  borrowed  from  our  country  and 
from  the  famous  German  exhibitions; 
and  the  result  was  very  effective.  Strik- 
ing three-dimension  exhibits  were  the 
rule,  rather  than  the  exception.  The 
boys  from  a  technical  school,  for  in- 
stance, had  prepared,  as  a  central  fea- 
ture in  one  building,  a  landscape  garden 
with  a  waterfall,  a  stream  and  two  mills. 
The  whole  was  compressed  into  a  space 
about  twenty  feet  square,  but  so  perfect 
was  the  detail  that  a  photograph  shows 
was  seems  to  be  a  genuine  landscape. 


The  Woman's  University  sent  life- 
sized  models  showing  common  baby  dis- 
eases, including  colored  casts  of  the  ex- 
creta, by  studying  which  their  gradu- 
ates qualify  themselves  to  tell  when  baby 
needs  the  doctor.  (There  is  no  false 
modesty  in  a  Japanese  display.)  The 
old  familiar  "food-values"  exhibit  ap- 
peared here,  strangely  transformed  into 
its  Japanese  equivalents,  with  rice  as  the 
standard  of  comparison. 

A  half-day's  visit  failed  to  show  any 
commercial  exhibits  or  concessions  other 
than  restaurants  and  tea-houses.  The 
cost  ($20,000,  exclusive  of  free  gifts  of 
buildings,  lights,  etc.)  was  met  by  admis- 
sions, supplemented  by  gifts  from  the 
city  and  prefecture. 

Back  of  such  an  exhibition  is  an  edu- 
cational system  of  which  Japan  may  well 
be  proud.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  all 
children  between  six  and  twelve  are  en- 
rolled in  sthool,  a  percentage  which 
places  Japan  among  the  very  first  naj 
tions.  Even  in  the  most  remote  country 
districts,  the  percentage  rarely  falls  be- 
low 90,  while  in  many  towns  it  reaches 
100. 

Two-thirds  of  the  primary  teachers 
are  men.  Men  form  about  one-half  of 
the  teachers  in  the  girls'  higher  schools, 
and  all  in  the  boys'"  higher  schools. 
Teachers  are  trained  in  the  government 
normal  schools,  46  in  number,  where 
they  are  practically  supported  by  the 
government.  In  return  for  this  support 
they  owe  a  definite  number  of  years  of 
service  in  any  place  to  which  they  may 
be  sent.  This  insures  a  supply  of  good 
teachers  for  country  districts,  which  like 
the  cities,  are  practically  controlled  from 
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Tokyo.  Retirement  on  pension  is  the 
last  stage  of  the  teacher's  career. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this  system 
fills  the  schools  with  loafers  desiring  sup- 
port at  a  soft  job.  The  pressure  on  all 
the  higher  schools  of  Japan,  due  to  the 
terrific  eagernes  of  the  Japanese  for  the 
new  opportunities  offered  through  edu- 
cation, is  so  strong  that  only  the  best 
survive.  The  president  of  an  Imperial 
College  stated  that,  whereas  he  could 
take  at  most  only  300  new  students  a 
year,  he  was  besieged  yearly  by  2,300  to 
2,800  eager  young  men,  all  duly  qualified. 
The  number  has  to  be  reduced  by  stren- 
uous competitive  examinations. 

"But  what  of  the  hundreds  who  fail?" 

"Some  get  into  commercial  schools, 
some  wait  a  year  and  try  again.  It  is 
common  for  a  man  to  try  for  seven  years 
and  finally  get  in." 

A  reason  for  this  eagerness,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  a  university  degree  is  the  only 
door  to  official  position,  and  indeed  to 
the  higher  positions  in  the  commercial 
world.  But  public  office,  especially,  to- 
gether with  fame  and  glory,  is,  far  more 
than  money,  the  desire  of  the  Japanese 
student.  He  even  makes  a  fad  of  going 
about  in  slovenly  costume,  admiring 
men  of  simple  life  and  sneering  at  every 


display  that  has  "cost  money".  A  man 
who  was  supporting  seven  students  on 
his  meager  professor's  salary  stated 
that  while  the  boys  revered  him  as  hon- 
orable teacher  and  benefactor,  only  two 
had  any  appreciation  of  the  financial 
sacrifice.  "He  is  a  gentleman;  there- 
fore he  doesn't  care  for  money,"  was 
their  attitude. 

Education,  in  Japan,  has  astonishingly 
wide  ramifications.  Careful  questioning 
failed  to  discover  any  occupation  which 
had  not  its  school.  A  railroad  man 
must  receive  a  long  special  course. 
Street-car  men  in  Osaka  spend  six 
months  in  a  dormitory  where  they  are 
given  training  in  courtesy,  city-geog- 
raphy and  the  rules  of  the  road.  One 
cause  for  the  victory  of  Japan  over 
Russia  is  said  to  lie  in  the  fact  that 
Russian  soldiers  were  trained  only  to 
obey  and  were  helpless  when  their  offi- 
cers fell,  while  every  Japanese  soldier 
receives  a  thorough  course  in  the  duties 
of  officers,  so  that,  until  the  last  man  of 
the  regiment  dies,  there  is  a  recognized 
commander.  The  detail  and  thorough- 
ness of  Japanese  education  (rigid  and 
bureaucratic  though  it  is  in  many  re- 
spects) is  a  large  factor  in  the  present 
position  of  Japan. 
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ETTLEMENT   WORKERS 
PROBLEMS-BY  ROBERT 


FOR  years  settlement  workers 
have  hoped  for  a  representative  nation- 
al gathering  which  should  have  some  of 
the  characteristic  quality  of  the  fellow- 
ship existing  among  the  members  of  a 
single  resident  group.  It  has  been  felt 
that  this  could  be  possible  only  in  a  re- 
tired spot.  The  desire  for  isolation  has 
also  been  sharpened  by  the  feeling  that, 
from  time  to  time,  certain  subtle  phases 
of  settlement  motive  could  best  find 
their  expression  free  from  the  chance 
of  published  misinterpretation. 

For  such  a  purpose  the  beautifully 
situated  and  admirably  equipped  vaca- 
tion headquarters  of  Kingsley  House, 
twenty  miles  out  of  the  city,  seemed 
peculiarly  suited,  and  here  the  first  sep- 
arate conference  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Settlements  since  its  forma- 
tion two  years  ago,  was  held  beginning 
September  26. 

The  first  discussion  dealt  with  prac- 
tical lessons  for  club  work  drawn  from 
the  study  of  the  adolescent  girl  which 
has  been  carried  on  by  the  National 
Federation  during  the  past  two  years. 
Mrs.  Eva  W.  White,  of  Elizabeth  Pea- 
body  House,  Boston,  said  that  Young 
Working  Girls  (edited  by  Robert  A. 
Woods  and  Albert  J.  Kennedy,  with  a 
foreword  by  Jane  Addams.  Houghton 
Mifflin  &  Co.),  the  book  embodying  the 
results  of  this  study,  marked  the  first 
step  toward  a  systematic  analysis  of 
what  will  soon  be  one  of  the  greatest 


GET  TOGETHER  ON  SOCIAL 

A.  WOODS,  SOUTH  END  HOUSE.  BOSTON 

of  women's  problems.  She  felt  that  the 
book  disclosed  with  fresh  and  striking 
actuality  the  determining  influences  upon 
the  girl  of  home  and  of  neighborhood, 
and  the  grave  deficiency  of  both.  The 
complexity  and  gravity  of  these  issues 
must  challenge  all  girls'  club  work,  and 
open  the  way  to  higher  standards.  The 
book  brings  also  fresh  and  emphatic 
conviction  of  the  backwardness  of  pres- 
ent educational  effort  in  fitting  girls  for 
what  their  life  is  and  is  to  be. 

As  so  much  attention  had  been  de- 
voted by  the  settlements  of  the  country 
to  the  girl  problem,  it  was  felt  that  spec- 
ial consideration  should  be  given  at  this 
conference  to  the  boy  problem.  The  up- 
shot of  this  discussion  was  that  plans 
were  laid  for  a  natural  study  of  boys 
from  the  neighborhood  point  of  view, 
with  special  attention  to  questions  of 
sex,  the  results  to  be  published  in  a  com- 
panion volume  to  Young  Working  Girls. 

Howard  Bradstreet,  of  Madison 
House,  recently  elected  president  of  the 
New  York  Association  of  Neighborhood 
Workers,  said  that  work  with  boys  is 
hopeless  without  thorough  understand- 
ing and  application  of  the  laws  of  their 
being.  They  are  subject  to  a  great  va- 
riety of  moods;  so  that  the  same  boy  is 
one  person  at  school,  another  at  home, 
and  a  still  different  being  among  his 
companions.  The  most  powerful  influ- 
ence is  the  home,  and  its  disintegration 
by  any  cause  expresses  itself  unerringly 


and  profoundly.  The  school  and  the 
factory  are  beginning  to  see  the  neces- 
sity of  reaching  into  the  background  of 
boy  life;  and  the  settlement  must  take 
the  broadest  view  of  its  opportunity  in 
this  respect. 

Dr.  Jane  E.  Robbins,  of  Little  Italy 
House,  Brooklyn,  said  that  we  should 
make  much  of  singing,  not  hesitating  to 
include  street  songs,  changing  the  words 
if  they  are  objectionable.  Reading 
should  be  made  more  attractive,  and 
good  baseball  stories,  bound  in  yellow 
not  excluded.  Travel  is  wonderfully 
stimulating,  even  though  the  distance 
covered  be  not  great;  and  every  club 
should  have  a  camera.  The  giving  of 
plays  is  of  more  value  than  almost  any- 
thing that  we  do.  If  we  want  decent 
adolescent  boys,  we  must  give  play- 
grounds to  ten-year-olds.  More  valuable 
than  city  houses  are  country  houses  and 
camps.  Dr.  Robbins  emphasized  the 
value  of  work  for  individuals.  Of- 
ten the  tenement  house  reformer 
or  the  zealot  for  better  labor  con- 
ditions holds  on  long  and  steadily 
because  the  foundation  of  his  purpose 
was  laid  in  wholesome  affection  for 
some  half-grown,  hobble-de-hoy  boy. 

Philip  Davis,  of  Civic  Service 
House,  Boston,  said  that  altogether  too 
many  boys  between  fourteen  and  six- 
teen are  at  work,  and,  almost  as  a  logi- 
cal result,  altogether  too  many  boys  be- 
tween sixteen  and  twenty-one  are  loaf- 
ing. Street  trades,  as  followed  by  boys, 
have  called  forth  special  forms  of  street 
supervision,  but  such  systematic  super- 
vision is  needed  more  for  juvenile  street 
loafers  than  for  the  workers  in  street 
trades. 

W.  F.  Hennessy,  of  Hiram  House, 
Cleveland,  also  sounded  this  individ- 
ual note,  claiming  that  hopeful  re- 
sults come  not  through  blind  trust  in 
clubs  and  classes,  but  by  hand-to-hand 
work.  He  showed  how  the  community 
trains  the  boy  in  ways  of  evil  by  ne- 
glecting him  in  his  associations  and  by 
tolerating  evil-minded  leaders  who  are 
morbidly  bent  upon  propaganda  of 
gambling  and  licentiousness. 

The  Wednesday  evening  session  was 
opened  with  the  address  of  the  president 
of  the  federation,  Lillian  D.  Wald,  of 
Henry  Street  Settlement,  New  York. 
Twenty  years'  identification  with  a  be- 
wildering variety  of  social  panaceas,  had 
convinced  her  that  the  settlement  seem- 
ed to  transcend  by  a  certain  spiritual 
value  of  high  social  importance,  other 
efforts  for  human  betterment.  Life, 
stirring  life,  is  in  the  settlement;  a 
technique  has  been  created,  good  funda- 
mentally and  capable  of  larger  develop- 
ment. Our  first  conception  of  the  neigh- 
borhood has  been  expanded  until  now 
we  see  neighbors  in  all  who  are  deprived 
of  normal  opportunities.  Amid  all  our 
social  complexities,  the  settlement  still 
finds  its  highest  use  as  "The  House  of 
the  Interpreter." 
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E  annual  report  of  the  Federation 
was  presented  by  Robert  A.  Woods, 
of  the  South  End  House,  Boston. 
It  was  explained  that  this  national 
organization — including  one  hundred 
and  fifty  settlement  houses — existed  not 
merely  for  discussion  but  distinctively 
for  such  practical  ends  as  settlement 
workers  could  accomplish  by  a  broad 
alignment  and  only  thus.  The  broad 
service  rendered  by  the  study  of  the  ado- 
lescent girl  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tions ordered  1,000  copies  of  the  report 
in  advance  of  publication  to  be  used  as  a 
text  book  in  their  college  branches.  The 
systematic  conferences  held  upon  this 
subject  in  many  cities  must  react  upon 
settlements  with  important  results  in 
improved  technique  and  closer-knit  team 
work.  The  national  federation  is  pre- 
paring itself  to  meet  on  a  national  scale 
the  multiplying  requisitions  that  are 
made  upon  them. 

Elizabeth  Farrell,  of  Henry  Street 
Settlement,  New  York,  who  is  render- 
ing significant  service  in  dealing  with 
phases  of  degeneracy  in  the  territory  of 
that  settlement,  is  not  moved  by  any  be- 
lief that  the  race  is  on  the  decline.  She 
would  observe  great  caution  in  the  elim- 
ination of  the  unfit  until  we  really  know 
who  the  unfit  are.  This  the  schools 
should  be  prepared  to  know,  through 
following  for  years  the  history  of  doubt- 
ful children.  On  the  basis  of  reports 
thus  made  up,  the  needed  institutions 
for  feeble-minded  would  be  provided. 

Harriet  Vittum,  of  the  Northwestern 
University  Settlement,  Chicago,  re- 
ferred to  the  direct  action  of  neighbor- 
hood conditions  in  producing  delinquents 
for  this  generation  and  defectives  for 
the  next.  She  urged  the  feasibility  and 
effectiveness  of  the  best  type  of  social 
worker  co-operation  between  the  settle- 
ment and  the  officers  of  the  law. 

The  discusion  showed  that  Sdne  set- 
tlement workers  who  have  actual  hu- 
man relations  with  border-line  children 
have  the  same  hesitancy  which  a  par- 
ent would  have  to  encourage  any  sud- 
den form  of  segregation;  but  the  body 
of  the  delegates  felt  that  there  was  a 
great  immediate  task  in  isolating  the 
large  number  of  cases  in  the  open  com- 
munity who  are  feeble-minded  beyond 
all  reasonable  doubt. 

The  topic  for  Friday  morning  was 
The  Further  Application  of  Democ- 
racy. Cornelius  Bradford,  of  Whit- 
tier  House,  fresh  from  the  democ- 
racy of  the  Maine  woods,  believ- 
ed that  the  fairest  present  relation  is 
established  and  the  highest  personal 
achievement  stimulated,  by  fixing  in  the 
minds  of  people  in  a  neighborhood  that 
most  fundamental  of  democratic  prin- 
ciples, the  sacredness  of  the  individual 
life. 

Henry  Moskowitz,  of  Madison  House, 
New  York,  strongly  emphasized  the 
conception  of  the  city  as  made  up  of 


interlacing  and  interlocking  neighbor- 
hoods, and  held  that  the  neighborhood 
was  conclusively  the  unit  in  which  the 
rank  and  file  of  people  could  find  demo- 
cratic expression.  He  said  that  the  true 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  East 
Side  gunmen  was  with  the  people  them- 
selves; and  in  the  face  of  various  forms 
of  blackmail  the  people  were  solidifying 
to  protect  their  property  and  to  main- 
tain their  civic  self-respect. 

John  L.  Elliott  of  Hudson  Guild, 
New  York,  held  that  democracy  was 
very  often  made  a  mere  matter  of 
words.  It  is  in  fact  an  infinitely  pre- 
cious thing,  coming  by  the  touch  of  life 
in  and  out  of  the  tenement,  up  and  down 
the  crowded  street.  No  theory  of  dem- 
ocracy, however  apparently  massive, 
can  remain  except  on  this  elemental 
foundation.  Democracy  cannot  be 
bought  with  the  stage  money  of  any 
imagined  system.  The  power  of  its 
master  words  will  be  discovered  by 
democratic  fellowship  and  in  no  other 
way. 

The  Struggle  of  Life  above  the  Pov- 
erty Line,  one  of  the  gravest  con- 
cerns of  the  present  day,  to  which  the 
settlement  stands  closer  than  any  other 
agency, — was  outlined  in  a  paper  by 
Mrs.  Vladimir  G.  Simkhovitch,  of 
Greenwich  House,  New  York.  Two  de- 
sirable ends  are:  wages  that  admit  of  a 
standard  of  life  such  that  the  worker 
may  contribute  his  best  to  the  whole; 
a  mode  of  life  satisfactory  to  the  com- 
munity, apart  from  consideration  of 
wages.  The  American  standard  of  liv- 
ing must  be  maintained  at  all  costs. 
National  soundness  is  seen  in  the  growth 
of  social  legislation  during  the  last  de- 
cade. The  standard  of  good  shelter  is 
advancing.  The  powers  of  public  health 
officials  are  increasing.  Education  is 
gradually  tending  to  be  real  as  well  as 
universally  available.  Public  recreation 
is  being  exalted  into  a  new  phase  of  our 
civilization.  The  wage  question  will, 
however,  still  remain  fundamentally 
disturbing  until  the  minimum  family  in- 
come can  be  raised  to  from  $800  to 
$1200  according  to  conditions. 

Jane  Addams'  testimony  upon  the 
subject  of  widows'  pensions  was  looked 
forward  to  with  great  interest,  as 
the  sentiment  of  settlement  workers 
throughout  the  country  is  distinctly  fav- 
orable to  this  proposal.  She  is  convinc- 
ed that  the  Illinois  law  is  justifying  it- 
self, from  the  point  of  view  of  the  nur- 
ture of  the  child  in  his  own  home  dur- 
ing the  critical  years  which  establish 
his  destiny  as  a  citizen.  Miss  Addams 
referred  to  the  Illinois  investigation  of 
wages  paid  to  girl  employes,  and  the 
revolution  it  had  created  in  public  opin- 
ion. Trade  unions  for  women  give  them 
the  sense  that  they  can  do  something  in 
regard  to  their  working  conditions,  and 
also  make  them  part  of  the  great  indus- 
trial movement. 

Richard   Neustadt,     of     the   Univer- 


sity Settlement,  New  York,  recently  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  the  state  commis- 
sion to  study  the  subject  of  widows' 
pensions,  said  that  among  the  immi- 
grants there  were  many  cases  which 
suggested  the  need  of  such  subsidies. 
He  gravely  doubted  the  ability  of  the 
private  charities  to  meet  the  situation. 
He  quoted  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley's  sug- 
gestion that  the  system  should  be  ad- 
ministered through  the  public  schools, 
as  being  unmistakably  a  project  to  en- 
sure the  normal  upbringing  of  a  certain 
group  of  normal  children,  rather  than 
any  sort  of  relief  to  adults  falling  be- 
hind in  the  contest  of  life. 

John  L.  Elliott's  address  was  a  sharp 
departure  from  economic  themes.  He 
urged  that  before  and  after  we  had  se- 
cured widows'  penions  and  the  minimum 
wage,  there  were  the  souls  of  men;  and 
even  under  the  most  untoward  condi- 
tions people  had  possibilities  of  human 
sentiment  and  spiritual  power  which 
even  the  residents  of  the  settlements 
only  vaguely  sense,  but  which  actual  par- 
ticipation with  them  in  the  real  af- 
fairs of  life  as  they  see  and  know  it, 
will  surely  reveal.  Mr.  Elliott's  appeal 
came  with  a  peculiar  pungency,  and 
made  the  most  memorable  note  of  the 
conference. 

'  I  *  HE  Friday  morning  session  includ- 
ed under  the  topic,  The  Network 
of  Neighborhood  Relations,  papers  by 
Jane  McCrady,  of  the  Ellis  Memorial 
House,  Boston,  on  System  in  Visit- 
ing, and  by  Bertha  Stevens,  of  Alta 
House,  Cleveland,  on  Vocational  Di- 
rection. 

Miss  McCrady  showed  clearly  that 
the  organization  of  neighborhood  vis- 
iting was  more  and  more  essential  for 
economy  of  effort,  for  economy  of  the 
neighbors'  time,  for  the  effective  spread 
of  practical  information  and  advice,  and 
even  for  the  incitement  of  the  neighbors 
to  simple  neighborliness  and  mutual  aid. 
Such  a  system  should  be  directed  toward 
securing  real  response  particularly  from 
the  young  people,  in  the  way  of  infor- 
mal return  calls  at  the  settlement.  Miss 
McCrady's  human  instances  showed  that 
in  her  case  system  was  certainly  not 
hindering  spontaneous  acquaintance. 

Miss  Stevens  said  that  the  settlement 
has  been  and  will  be  the  pioneer  in  voca- 
tional direction.  All  vocational  tenden- 
cies which  the  school  is  now  developing 
on  a  larger  scale,  the  settlement  tried 
out  and  proved  to  be  practicable.  Vo- 
cational direction  in  the  settlement  must 
be  part  of  a  thoroughgoing  scheme  of  . 
vocational  research  and  follow-up  work, 
kept  in  broad  relations  with  education 
and  industry,  striving  for  the  restric- 
tion of  child  employment  together  with 
appropriate  developments  of  educational 
opportunity. 

The  latter  part  of  the  morning  was 
devoted  to  a  memorial  meeting  to  Sam- 
uel A.  Barnett,  founder  of  Toynbee 
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Hall.  Under  the  trees  and  the  autumn 
sun,  in  a  little  natural  amphitheatre, 
Miss  Addams,  between  whom  and  Can- 
on Barnett  there  was  a  rare  kinship  and 
interchange  of  mind,  told  the  story  of  a 
life  which  in  surpassing  degree  exhibit- 
ed both  vision  and  service.  She  show- 
ed how  original  and  penetrating  was  the 
conception  of  the  settlement,  and  read  a 
number  of  illuminating  quotations  from 
the  writings  of  «Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnett, 
which  are  too  little  known  among  social 
workers.  (Practicable  Socialism,  1895, 
published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. ; 
Towards  Social  Reform,  1909,  Macmi'l- 
lan  Co.)  Mr.  Woods  said  that  Canon 
Barnett,  so  far  from  being  a  secularist 
as  was  sometimes  charged,  was  deeply 
and  continually  Christian  in  all  his 
thought,  conversation,  teaching  and 
constructive  work;  but  that  he  looked 
upon  the  varied  creed  forms  of  religion 
as  having  quality  and  importance  not 
wholly  beyond  comparison  with  that 
which  its  varied  forms  of  ritual  and 
order  possessed.  Such  spiritual  per- 
spective would  help  to  bring  settlement 
workers  into  the  precious  experience  of 
real  religious  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation among  themselves  and  with 
their  neighbors. 

The  final  meeting  had  to  do  with  the 
future  of  settlement  work,  a  question 
which  has  peculiar  importance  at  pres- 
ent owing  to  the  success  with  which  the 
settlement  in  many  communities  has 
carried  its  point.  Charles  C.  Cooper, 
of  Kingsley  House,  Pittsburgh,  has 
made  a  comprehensive  canvass  to  secure 
the  opinions  of  experienced  settlement 
residents  as  to  the  next  steps  to  be 
taken.  He  feels  that  though  some  set- 
tlements are  too  chary  of  turning  over 
their  educational  work  to  the  city,  the 
caution  as  to  such  transfer,  and  a  defi- 
nite continuance  of  supervision  over 
municipal  action,  are  very  important. 
The  combined  strength  which  comes 
through  the  settlement's  interacting  net- 
work of  activities,  the  moral  initiative 
of  the  settlement,  and  the  personal 
phase  of  its  influence,  cannot  be  trans- 
ferred. When  any  undertaking  is 
transferred,  it  is  always  found  that 
some  deeper  and  more  subtle  aspect  of 
the  same  department  of  service  is  wait- 
ing to  be  developed  by  the  settlement. 
Among  the  great  demands  upon  the  set- 
tlement which  have  as  yet  been  only 
slightly  met  are:  continued  and  really 
discerning  investigation  into  the  down- 
right facts  of  life  immediately  about  us, 
the  fearless  and  persistent  enforcement 
of  law,  social  legislation,  the  spread  of 
the  spirit  of  social  justice,  the  gradual 
and  patient  building  up  of  the  essential 
and  vital  unities  of  the  spiritual  life 
among  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 
The  conference  passed  by  a  substan- 
tial majority  a  carefully  framed  resolu- 
tion registering  its  belief  that  it  would 
be  well  if  school  authorities  should  pro- 
vide for  teaching  by  thoroughly  compe- 


tent persons  matters  of  sex  to  pupils  in 
high  schools;  and,  if  first  efforts  afford 
good  results,  that  they  should  introduce 
proper  modifications  of  such  teaching 
into  the  elementary  schools.  The  con- 
viction was  strongly  expressed,  how-' 
ever,  that  the  awakening  of  parents  and 
teaching  them  how  to  present  such  in- 
struction to  their  children,  would  in  the 
end  be  the  most  efficacious  way  of  meet- 
ing what  may  prove  to  be  the  funda- 
mental test  of  our  civilization. 
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Mary  E.  McDowell,  of  the  Chi- 
cago University  Settlement,  was  elect- 
ed president  of  the  federation  for  a 
two-year  term.  It  was  decided  that  the 
federation  meet  by  itself  every  second 
year,  and  that  in  the  alternate  years  it 
hold  its  sessions  in  connection  with 
those  of  some  other  national  organiza- 
tion having  kindred  interests.  Next 
year  it  will  meet  at  the  time  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection at  Memphis. 
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investigating  the  status  and  general  con- 
dition of  immigrants;  and  looking  into 
the  best  means  of  correcting  or  control- 
ling drunkenness. 

The  agitation  for  some  legislation 
which  would  insure  freedom  from  vene- 
real disease  in  applicants  for  marriage, 
resulted  in  the  provision  that  the  State 
Board  of  Health  and  the  State  Board 
of  Insanity  shall  jointly  investigate  and 
report  what  further  impediments  to  mar- 
riage, if  any,  should  be  recognized  by 
law. 

It  is  too  early  to  prophesy  what  will 
be  the  fruit  of  these  investigations. 
They  are  certainly  essential  in  dealing 
with  questions  of  such  importance  and 
difficulty.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  re- 
ports will  furnish  a  basis  for  wise  legis- 
lation in  future. 

The  chief  claim  of  the  committee  to 
consideration  as  a  valuable  agent  in  se- 
curing truly  progressive  legislation  rests, 
however,  not'  upon  the  creation  of  these 
commissions,  but  upon  the  passage  of 
four  acts  which  are  of  such  significance 
as  to  deserve  individual  discussion. 
Three  of  these  relate  to  children :  the  so- 
called  uniform  child  labor  law,  the  de- 
pendent children  act,  an  act  providing 
for  continuation  schools,  and  a  fourth 
act  creating  boards  of  pardon  and 
parole. 

The  uniform  child  labor  law  had  its 
origin  in  a  draft  by  the  Commission  on 
Uniform  Laws  and  was  urged  by  the 
Massachusetts  Child  Labor  Committee  as 
well  as  by  many  other  societies  and  in- 
dividuals. By  this  act  the  previous  law 
prohibiting  the  employment  of  minors 
under  the  age  of  fourteen  in  certain  oc- 
cupations is  extended  to  embrace  addi- 
tional industries  and  made  in  effect  a 
general  law  with  only  a  few  exceptions, 
the  most  notable  being  farm  labor. 
Many  occupations  involving  hazard  by 
reason  of  dangerous  machinery,  or 
otherwise  dangerous  to  the  health  or  the 
morals  of  children,  have  been  classified, 
and  the  employment  of  minors  under 
certain  ages  prohibited  in  each  class,  the 
age  varying  with  the  degree  of  danger. 
The  State  Board  of  Labor  and  Indus- 
tries is  given  authority  to  make  addi- 
tions to  these  classes.  Furthermore, 
children  under  sixteen  may  not  under 
the  law  be  employed  more  than  eight 


As  readers  of  THE  SURVEY 
have  already  been  informed,  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Court  of  1913  was  the 
first  to  establish  a  Committee  on  Social 
Welfare.  Grafton  D.  Gushing  of  Bos- 
ton, speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, was,  more  than  any  other  per- 
son, responsible  for  the  creation  of  this 
committee,  for  the  selection  of  its  mem- 
bers and  for  the  determination  of  mat- 
ters which  should  be  referred  to  it  for 
action. 

More  than  sixty  proposals  for  legisla- 
tion were  referred  to  this  committee  dur- 
ing the  session.  Ten  bills  related  to 
pensions  for  old  age  or  other  disability; 
eighteen  had  in  view  some  improvement 
in  prisons  or  in  methods  of  dealing  with 
offenders  against  society;  two  related  to 
the  treatment  of  the  insane  or  mentally 
defective;  three  involved  the  minimum 
wage  question;  five  related  to  health 
conditions  in  industries;  four  were 
designed  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
support  and  care  of  dependent  children; 
six  dealt  with  child  labor  and  five  with 
education.  There  were  also  bills  dealing 
with  the  white  slave  problem,  the  so- 
cial condition  of  immigrants,  the  sys- 
tematic planning  of  cities  and  towns, 
and  with  legal  requirements  for  mar- 
riage. 

It  was  the  committee's  task,  after 
numerous  and  protracted  hearings,  to 
select  the  most  practical  of  these  schemes 
for  the  improvement  of  mankind,  to 
shape  them  into  proper  legislation,  to 
report  them  and,  if  possible,  to  secure 
their  enactment. 

Now  that  the  legislative  session  is 
ended,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  note 
what  has  been  accomplished.  An  exam- 
ination of  the  Blue  Book  for  1913  will 
show  twenty-four  acts  and  resolves 
which  are  the  result  of  the  labors  of  the 
Committee  on  Social  Welfare.  In  sev- 
eral cases  the  committee  felt  that  thor- 
ough study  by  a  commission  was  a  pre- 
requisite to  any  wise  legislation.  Com- 
missions were  accordingly  authorized  by 
the  Legislature,  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  are  now  at  work  investigating 
white  slave  traffic;  devising  a  just  and 
comprehensive  system  of  state,  county 
and  municipal  pensions  and  reporting  up- 
on the  advisability  of  a  general  pension 
system  for  old  age  or  other  disability; 
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hours  a  day,  while  the  labor  of  boys  un- 
der eighteen  and  girls  under  twenty- 
one  is  limited  to  ten  hours  a  day  and 
fifty-four  a  week.  Night  work  is  pro- 
hibited. No  boy  under  twelve  or  girl 
under  eighteen  may  engage  in  street 
trades  in  cities  of  over  50,000  inhabi- 
tants. The  employment  of  older  chil- 
dren is  regulated  by  a  license  system  un- 
der the  control  of  the  school  commit- 
tee. 


act  was  passed  in'  the  face  of 
strenuous  opposition  from  large  mill 
towns.  Mill  owners  have  announced 
that  because  of  the  act  they  will  dis- 
charge most  of  their  employes  under  six- 
teen. This  general  loss  of  employment 
for  the  children  will,  no  doubt,  be  made 
the  basis  of  an  attempt  to  repeal  or 
modify  the  act.  If  the  eight-hour  law 
remains  unchanged  it  is  safe  to 
prophesy  that  the  children  will  be  re- 
employed  by  shifts  as  they  have  been  in 
other  states  where  the  eight-hour  law 
is  in  force.  (For  editorial  comment  on 
this  law  see  page  58). 

Incidentally  we  may  note  that  by  an- 
other act,  children  under  sixteen  not 
regularly  employed  must  attend  school. 

The  dependent  children  act  was  the 
outcome  of  recent  agitation  for  pen- 
sions for  widowed  mothers.  The  vari- 
ous plans  now  in  force  in  other  states 
as  well  as  proposed  plans  have  been  ful- 
ly set  forth  and  their  merits  argued  in 
previous  numbers  of  THE  SURVEY.  The 
Massachusetts  act  provides  for  sufficient 
aid  for  mothers  with  dependent  children 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  to  enable 
them  to  bring  up  children  properly  in 
their  own  homes.  The  aid  is  not  limited 
to  widows,  since  the  principle  underly- 
ing the  act  is  that  the  state  in  its  own 
interest  must  guarantee  the  nurture  and 
training  of  all  dependent  children  what- 
ever the  cause  of  dependency.  Aid  is  to 
be  given  only  to  such  mothers  as,  in  the 
opinion  of  those  charged  with  adminis- 
tering the  act,  maintain  homes  which 
make  for  good  character  in  the  children. 
Provision  is  made  for  requiring  any  per- 
son bound  by  law  to  support  a  child  to 
fulfill  his  duties  and  for  utilizing  all  com- 
mon sources  of  aid  from  relatives, 
churches  or  other  individuals  and  organ- 
izations before  making  use  of  public 
funds. 

There  are  certain  grave  dangers  in  any 
system  of  aid  that  can  be  devised  for 
widowed  mothers  or  mothers  with  de- 
pendent children.  These  dangers  can 
best  be  avoided  by  proper  administration. 
The  Committee  on  Social  Welfare  and 
the  Legislature  of  1913  had  sufficient  con- 
fidence in  existing  agencies  to  place  the 
administration  of  this  act  in  the  hands 
of  the  local  overseers  of  the  poor,  under 
the  direction  and  control  of  the  state 
board  of  charity.  The  supplying  of  this 
aid  does  not  involve  any  legal  pauperism. 
The  writer  thinks  that  as  the  purposes 
of  the  act  become  known,  the  fact  that 


administration  is  by  local  overseers  of 
the  poor  will  not  create  such  prejudice 
on  the  part  of  the  beneficiaries  as  to  in- 
jure the  usefulness  of  the  act. 

Chapter  805  is  intended  to  be  a  first 
step  in  meeting  the  problem  of  insuring 
some  further  education  for  the  child 
who  leaves  school  and  goes  to  work  at 
fourteen.  The  act  allows  school  com- 
mittees to  establish  schools  for  working 
children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  sixteen  and  to  require  the  attend- 
ance of  these  children  for  not  less  than 
four  hours  a  week,  during  usual  hours 
of  employment,  the  time  in  school  to  be 
reckoned  as  part  of  the  time  that  chil- 
dren are  by  law  permitted  to  labor.  Such 
continuation  schools,  if  approved  by  the 
state  Board  of  Education,  are  to  re- 
ceive from  the  commonwealth  one-half 
the  sum  raised  locally  for  maintenance. 
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It  is  hoped  that  under  this  act  employ- 
ers and  school  committees  in  several 
cities  will  co-operate  to  give  children 
who  labor  during  their  formative  years  a 
few  hours  in  school  each  week  to  stimu- 
late their  intelligence  and  to  counteract 
the  stultifying  effect  of  routine  employ- 
ment. If  this  permissive  plan  proves 
successful  in  its  experimental  stage,  it 
will,  no  doubt,  be  followed  in  a  few  years 
by  mandatory  legislation.  Such  a  system 
fully  in  force,  and  perhaps  extended  to 
older  minors,  should  produce  in  Massa- 
chusetts better  citizens  and  more  intelli- 
gent workers  for  our  industries. 

All  proposed  legislation  dealing  with 
prisons  and  prisoners  was  somewhat  de- 
layed pending  the  expected  appointment 
of  a  new  chairman  of  the  prison  com- 
mission, in  order  to  have  the  benefit  of 
his  counsel  in  drafting  legislation  which 
would  be  administered  in  sympathy  with 


the  purposes  of  the  legislature.  The  ap- 
pointment, however,  came  so  late  in  the 
season,  that  it  was  thought  wiser  to  post- 
pone the  bulk  of  prison  legislation  to  the 
next  General  Court. 

One  very  important  bill  nevertheless 
was  reported  by  the  committee  and  en- 
acted by  the  Legislature.  This  was  an 
act  creating  boards  of  parole  and  an  ad- 
visory board  of  pardon.  Previous  legis- 
lation in  Massachusetts  had  already 
provided  for  the  release  on  parole  of 
prisoners  who  had  served  a  certain  por- 
tion of  their  sentence.  The  adminis- 
tration of  this  former  legislation,  invol- 
ving decisions  in  the  cases  of  nearly 
2,000  prisoners  a  year  who  became 
eligible  for  parole,  was  lodged  with  the 
Board  of  Prison  Commissioners,  an  un- 
paid board  with  a  paid  chairman,  al- 
ready burdened  with  the  supervision  of 
the  administrative  details  of  an  exten- 
sive prison  system.  However  wise  and 
efficient  such  a  board  might  be,  it  could 
not  fairly  be  expected  to  give  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  parole  law  the  time 
necessary  to  assure  in  the  case  of  each 
prisoner  a  decision  helpful  to  the  prison- 
er and  safe  for  the  community.  The 
new  act  creates  a  deputy  commissioner 
for  parole  work  and  establishes  special 
parole  boards  whose  members  receive  a 
per  diem  compensation. 

The  act  also  provides  that  the  parole 
board  for  men  shall  act  as  an  advisory 
board  of  pardons  on  such  cases  as  shall 
be  referred  to  it  by  the  governor  and 
council  in  whom  the  pardoning  power  is 
lodged  by  the  constitution.  There  will 
thus  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
governor  and  council  the  sort  of  in- 
formation and  judgment  from  an  un- 
prejudiced source  which  is  not  now  read- 
ily at  their  disposal  in  pardon  cases. 


acts  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Social  Welfare  and  en- 
acted at  the  past  session  relate 

To  the  employment  of  prisoners  in 
reclaiming  and  cultivating  land  ; 

To  departments  for  defective  delin- 
quents ; 

To  authorizing  the  leasing  of  tem- 
porary quarters  for  defective  delin- 
quents ; 

To  authorizing  the  suspension  of  sen- 
tences by  the  courts  in  certain  instances  ; 

To  increasing  the  powers  and  fur- 
ther defining  the  duties  of  the  Minimum 
Wage  Commission  ; 

To  extending  the  so-called  fifty-four- 
hour  law  for  employment  of  women  and 
minors  to  mercantile  and  certain  other 
establishments  ;  and 

To  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
local  planning  boards  by  cities  and 
towns. 

It  is  evident  that  the  new  Committee 
on  Social  Welfare  has  proven  itself  pro- 
lific in  producing  legislation  commonly 
regarded  as  progressive.  Whether  its 
results  have  been  as  beneficent  as  its 
purposes  must  await  the  proof  of  ex- 
perience. 
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SAFETY  MOVEMENT  THAT  IS  BECOMING   NATION 
WIDE-BY  JOHN  A.  FITCH 


"WE  went  three  thousand  miles 
yesterday,"  remarked  one  lady  to  another 
in  the  saloon  of  an  ocean  liner.  "Three 
thousand  miles?"  queried  the  other,  "I 
thought  it  was  three  hundred."  "Well, 
maybe  it  was  three  hundred,"  said  the 
first,  "but  I  understood  them  to  say  three 
thousand." 

That  fairly  represents  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  average  ,  citizen  of  the 
United  States  regarding  industrial  acci- 
dents. We  kill  more  people  in  this 
country  each  year  in  the  course  of  their 
employment  than  were  killed  in  the  en- 
tire course  of  the  Spanish  War,  would 
you  say?  Or  the  Civil  War?  Or  is  it 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg  you  have  in 
mind? 

In  the  last  twenty-four  years  there 
have  been  killed  on  railroads  in  the 
United  States  188,000  persons,  an  aver- 
age of  over  7,800  a  year.  More  than 
a  million  and  a  quarter  have  been  in- 
jured. In  the  twenty  years-  prior  to 
1909  nearly  30,000  men  were  killed  in 
coal  mines,  and  the  average  has  now 
risen  to  3,000  a  year. 

There  are  more  figurers  like  these. 
We  have  been  surfeited  with  them. 
They  pass  our  comprehension.  We 
know  that  the  loss  of  life  is  terrible, 
but  like  the  lady  traveler  we  can  not 
remember  whether  the  figures  were  hun- 
dreds, thousands  or  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands. 

Listen,  then,  to  another  tale.  Per- 
haps we  can  remember  this  one  better. 
It  is  a  pleasant  story  and  a  new  one. 
A  steel  plant  in  the  Middle  West  em- 
ploying nearly  five  thousand  men  has 
cut  down  accidents  70.7  per  cent  in  the 
last  ten  years.  The  year  1912  showed 
the  best  results  in  that  period,  but  the 
record  of  1913  to  date  has  the  corres- 
ponding period  of  1912  beaten  by  36 
per  cent. 

A  great  railroad  company  has  in  two 
years  reduced  fatalities  on  its  road  22 
per  cent  from  the  record  of  the  pre- 
ceding two  years.  The  safety  methods 
that  brought  this  about  have  been  put 
into  application  on  roads  representing 
two-thirds  of  the  railway  mileage  of  the 
country. 

Street  railway  companies  are  giving 
moving  picture  shows  to  their  employes 
in  order  to  teach  them  safety  methods, 
and  are  showing  other  pictures  to  school 
children  in  order  to  inculcate  habits  of 
caution  in  crossing  streets  and  in  get- 
ting on  and  off  cars. 

Steel  companies  are  sending  lecturers 
into  the  public  schools  to  teach  the  chil- 
dren the  necessity  of  habits  of  caution, 
not  only  so  that  they  may  carry  the 
message  home  to  the  wage-earners 
there,  but  in  order  that  the  next  genera- 


tion of  wage  earners  may  have  "safety 
first"  ingrained  in  their  very  characters. 

The  city  of  Chicago,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Coroner  Hoffman,  has  organized 
a  Public  Safety  Commission  of  citizens 
of  that  city.  Its  aim  is  to  reduce  street 
accidents,  elevator  accidents  and  rail- 
way accidents  by  inducing  a  careless 
public  to  be  careful. 

All  this  and  much  more  could  have 
been  learned  at  the  Second  Safety  Con- 
gress of  the  National  Council  for  Indus- 
trial Safety,  which  met  in  New  York 
September  22  to  25. 

This  meeting  of  safety  men  from  rail- 
roads, manufacturing  corporations,  state 
departments  of  labor  and  federal  bu- 
reaus was  first  of  all  a  gathering  of 
practical  men.  It  was  not  a  meeting  of 
protest  on  the  part  of  indignant  and  baf- 
fled citizens,  but  a  meeting  of  experts 
whose  daily  occupation  is  that  of  safe- 
guarding human  life  and  limb.  They 
met,  not  to  denounce  or  memorialize, 
but  to  take  counsel  with  one  another. 

In  the  formal  papers  that  were  read 
before  the  congress,  fire  prevention  was 
the  topic  for  one  session;  the  organiza- 
tion of  safety  museums  was  discussed 
at  another;  the  functions  of  state  de- 
partments with  respect  to  safety,  me- 
thods of  safety  organization  in  indus- 
trial plants  and  the  organization  of  the 
public  for  safety,  were  given  considera- 
tion at  other  sessions. 

John  Price  Jackson,  the  new  head  of 
the  reorganized  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry  in  Pennsylvania,  explained 
the  functions  of  the  different  bureaus 
under  his  direction  and  discussed  the 
various  problems  with  which  he  will 
have  to  cope  in  his  work  and  some  of 
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the  ways  in  which  he  hopes  to  solve 
them.  The  new  chief  of  the  Bureau 
ot  Factory  Inspection  in  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Jackson  announced,  is  L.  R.  Pal- 
mer who  has  been  chairman  of  the 
Safety  Committee  of  the  Association  of 
Iron  and  Steel  Electrical  Engineers  and 
who  was  prominent  in  the  organization 
of  the  National  Council  for  Industrial 
Safety. 

Lucian  W.  Chancy  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Labor  and  C.  W.  Price  of 
the  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission 
discussed  the  promotion  of  safety  by 
their  respective  departments.  R.  C. 
Richards,  hailed  by  the  delegates  to  the 
congress  as  the  dean  of  safety  men  on 
the  railroads  of  the  United  States,  read 
a  typically  epigrammatic  paper  on  safety 
in  transportation.  Safety  devices,  Mr. 
Richards  thought,  however  important 
are  less  important  than  organization. 
"Safety  men,"  he  declared,  "are  a 
thousand  times  more  important  than 
safety  things." 

These  formal  papers  were  all  of  great 
value  and  the  several  sessions  attract- 
ed the  full  attendance  of  delegates.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  suggestions 
of  the  most  practical  value  came  out  in 
the  round  table  discussions  which  were 
held  each  of  three  mornings  from  8.30 
to  10.30.  There,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  C.  W.  Price  of  the  Wisconsin 
Industrial  Commission,  the  safety  men 
engaged  in  a  free-for-all  discussion  of 
the  practical  problems  with  which  they 
are  confronted  in  their  daily  work.  The 
relation  of  the  foreman  to  the  accident 
problem  was  the  topic  for  discussion 
one  morning.  The  relation  of  the 
workmen  to  the  problem  was  the  topic 
for  another  morning.  So  eager  was 
the  discussion,,  however,  that  it  was 
only  by  utmost  endeavors  that  Chair- 
man Price  succeeded  in  bringing  it 
back  from  time  to  time  to  the  subject 
announced  for  the  meeting  from  the  in- 
teresting and  alluring  side  channels  in- 
to which  it  constantly  drifted. 

Shall  the  workman  be  disciplined  who 
forgets  a  safety  rule  and  injures  an- 
other workman,  and  if  so,  how?  Shall 
the  foreman  be  discharged  if  an  acci- 
dent occurs  and  he  had  in  any  way  con- 
tributed to  it  by  a  failure  to  warn,  or  the 
neglect  of  some  rule  ?  Should  a  workman 
be  sent  back  to  do  light  work  until 
fully  recovered  or  should  he  be  kept  in 
idleness  until  able  to  do  the  work  that 
he  was  doing  at  the  time,  of  injury? 
These  were  some  of  the  subjects  that 
called  forth  keen  discussion  and  back  of 
it  all  was  an  evident  feeling  of  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  the  safety 
engineer  for  foreman  and  workman 
alike. 

One  safety  man  told  of  the  establish- 
ment in  the  steel  mill  which  he  repre- 
sented of  the  position  of  "plant  preach- 
er," an  interpreter  speaking  five  lan- 
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guages  who  is  sent  about  the  plant  to 
tell  the  new  men  about  the  danger  of 
their  work,  the  necessity  of  care  and 
the  hazards  to  be  avoided;  to  tell  them 
also  of  the  plant  hospital  and  the  doc- 
tor on  hand  to  take  care  of  their  in- 
juries, however  slight.  The  establish- 
ment of  this  position,  he  declared,  had 
been  of  utmost  value.  Another  safety 
man  arose  to  insist  that  in  a  plant  with 
10,000  men  it  would  be  impossible  to 
meet  the  problem  in  any  such  way. 
Such  divergent  views  brought  out  dis- 
cussions of  the  point  at  issue,  and  made 
clear  as  nothing  else  could  have  done 
the  exact  way  in  which  problems  are 
met  in  different  plants  and  by  different 
individuals. 

Thus  a  little  army  is  organizing  it- 
self and  planning  its  campaign  to  fight 
the  problem  of  accidents  in  the  United 


States.  In  this  country  we  have  a 
worse  record  of  industrial  accidents 
than  has  any  other  important  industrial 
country.  This  stigma  the  safety  men 
propose  to  remove.  Yet  the  truth  of 
the  remark  of  Charles  P.  Neill,  former 
commissioner  of  labor,  was  evident:  "I 
do  not  regard  this  organization  as  an 
evidence  of  convalescence  on  the  part 
of  the  country.  I  can  not  speak  so 
hopefully  as  that.  I  can  only  say  that 
it  is  an  evidence  that  the  patient  is  be- 
ginning to  realize  his  condition  and  has 
taken  the  first  steps  which  we  may 
hope  will  lead  eventually  to  a  state  of 
convalescence." 

The  problem  will  not  be  solved  in  a 
day  or  a  year,  but  the  most  hopeful 
movement  toward  a  solution  that  has 
yet  appeared  is  the  National  Council  for 
Industrial  Safety. 
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ORKING    CONDITIONS    IN    NEW   YORK 
MENT  STORES-BY  MARY  VAN  KLEECK 


DEPART- 


TO  stimulate  interest  in  wel- 
fare work  and  to  correct  "certain  mis- 
conceptions on  the  part  of  the  public" 
regarding  the  relation  of  the  department 
store  to  the  social  evil,  the  National 
Civic  Federation  has  published  the  re- 
sults of  an  investigation  of  twenty-two 
New  York  stores.1  These  establishments 
employ  22,000  women  and  are  owned  by 
nineteen  firms,  all  members  of  the  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association.  Welfare  ac- 
tivities are  described  in  detail,  this  sub- 
ject covering  more  than  half  the  report. 
The  hours  of  work  are  briefly  discussed, 
opinions  of  social  workers,  Salvation 
Army  officers  and  magistrates  marshall- 
ed to  disprove  the  importance  of  the  low 
wage  as  a  factor  in  prostitution,  and 
data  from  the  pay  rolls  presented  to 
show  that  in  wage  rates  "the  depart- 
ment store  leads  all  large  employers  of 
the  sex." 

The  initial  investigation  of  welfare 
activities  was  made  in  the  year  ending 
January,  1912,  by  the  Welfare  Depart- 
ment of  the  Civic  Federation.  The  sec- 
tion of  the  report  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject should  have  valuable  results  in 
calling  attention  in  so  detailed  and 
practical  a  way  to  the  plans  already  in 
operation  in  the  stores.  In  this  review, 
however,  it  is  the  wage  statistics  which 
will  be  emphasized  especially.  It  was 
at  the  request  of  the  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  and  at  their  expense,  that 
in  the  spring  of  1913  the  wage  statistics 
were  secured  as  an  addition  to  the  study 
of  welfare  work.  At  that  time  the  pay- 
rolls were  examined  and  tabulated  by 
a  firm  of  publfc  accountants.  The  data 
represented  wage  rates  paid  to  19,627 
women  in  17  stores  in  the  week  ending 
April  19,  1913.  The  facts  are  classified 
for  saleswomen,  assistant  buyers,  em- 
ployes in  the  manufacturing  depart- 
ments, and  "all  others,"  including  cash 
girls,  stock  girls,  and  office  employes. 

"The  day  is  coming,"  says  the  report, 
"when  an  industry  must  pay  living 
wages  or  stand  condemned."  After 
pointing  out  that  "social  workers  have 
given  $9  as  the  lowest  reasonable  living 
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wage  for  a  girl  entirely  self-supporting 
in  New  York,  although  $8  is  the  stand- 
ard set  by  such  investigators  in  Boston," 
the  payroll  statistics  are  thus  summar- 
ized: "38.65  per  cent,  or  3,427  of  the 
8,867  saleswomen,  and  51.33  per  cent,  or 
10,073  of  all  the  women  employes,  total- 
ing 19,627,  in  17  New  York  stores  get 
less  than  $8  a  week.  One  store  has 
none  selling  under  $8  and  only  64  under 
$9;  while  another  having  two  at  less 
than  $8  has  only  five  under  $9.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  654  of  the 
total  number  of  feminine  employes  re- 
ceiving under  $4  and  2,603  getting  less 
than  $5."  The  average  rate  of  wage 
for  saleswomen  only,  excluding  cash 
girls,  stock  girls  and  all  other  employes 
not  actually  engaged  in  selling,  is  stated 
as  $9.31.  It  should  be  observed,  further, 
that  of  the  saleswomen,  55.53  per  cent 
were  paid  at  a  weekly  wage  rate  of  less 
than  $9,  and  that  of  the  total  number 
of  women  considered  in  the  investiga- 
tion, 63.69  per  cent,  or  12,503  workers, 
were  in  the  groups  classified  as  receiving 
less  than  $9.  The  average  weekly  wage 
in  the  manufacturing  departments  was 
higher  than  for  saleswomen. 

In  view  of  these  figures,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  the  assertion  that  "the 
average  wage  paid  women  in  New  York 
department  stores  is  appreciably  higher 
than  the  average  of  factories,  mills  and 
like  industries  in  which  women  are  em- 
ployed in  that  city."  In  support  of  this 
contention  the  average  wage  of  sales- 
women as  figured  in  this  investigation 
is  compared  with  data  from  two  volumes 
of  the  United  States  government  Re- 
port on  the  Condition  of  Woman  and 
Child  Wage-Earners,  and  a  recent  book 
on  Women  in  the  Bookbinding  Trade 
published  b'y  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion. These  comparisons  are  open  to 
criticism  from  the  point  of  view  of 
statistical  accuracy. 

In  the  first  place  the  use  of  the  aver- 
age is  dangerous  when  the  group  of 
saleswomen  in  the  table  quoted  includes 
19  earning  $30  to  $39.99;  seven,  40  to 
$49.99,  and  one  designated  as  $60  to 
$69.99.  Even  assuming,  as  seems  doubt- 
ful, that  the  duties  of  these  highly  paid 
women  were  similar  to  those  of  the  ma- 


jority behind  the  counters,  it  is  inevit- 
able that  their  high  wage  rates  should 
so  overbalance  the  low  payments  at  the 
other  end  of  the  column  as  to  give  a 
false  impression  of  the  earnings  of  the 
majority. 

Granted,  however,  that  this  dangerous 
average  may  be  regarded  as  a  measure 
of  the  wage  scale,  it  is  not  fair  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  following  statement, 
which  is  quoted,  by  the  way,  not  from 
the  volume  on  Women  in  The  Book- 
binding Trade,  but  from  the  publish- 
er's announcement  of  the  book:  "Allow- 
ing for  losses  in  slack  season,  three- 
quarters  of  the  women  receive  less  than 
$400  a  year,  and  the  average  is  $300  a 
year.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  about  $6 
a  week."  Obviously,  this  is  an  estimate 
of  earnings  based  on  a  careful  study 
of  the  trade  career  of  bookbinders  for 
twelve  months,  while  the  Civic  Federa- 
tion figures  represent  wage  rates  for  a 
given  week  without  regard  to  losses 
through  slack  season.  If  the  intention 
was  to  show  higher  wages  in  stores  than 
in  binderies,  figures  showing  weekly 
wage  rates  should  have  been  quoted, 
rather  than  an  estimate  of  yearly  in- 
come with  allowance  for  unemployment. 
The  federation  made  no  investigation 
of  irregular  employment  in  stores  on 
which  to  base  a  comparison  with  the 
conditions  in  binderies,  nor  does  it  ap- 
pear that  any  workers  were  interviewed 
in  the  inquiry  into  wages  in  stores,  as 
they  were  in  the  investigation  of  binder- 
ies. 

A  similar  error  is  made  in  quoting 
from  the  United  States  government  re- 
port on  Wage-earning  Girls  in  Stores 
and  Factories  (Vol.  V  of  the  series) 
as  follows: 

Average  weekly  wages  of  5,940 
saleswomen  in  12  department 
stores  in  New  York $8.84 

Average  weekly  wages  of  1,762 
women  employed  in  factories, 
mills  and  like  industries  in 
New  York  City 6.12 

These  figures  are  taken  from  different 
sections  of  the  report  and  are  not  com- 
parable. The  average  of  $8.84  repre- 
sents the  wage  rate  for  saleswomen  as 
compiled  from  the  payrolls  of  12  de- 
partment stores  in  New  York  (p.  146). 
The  $6.12  quoted  represents  the  average 
earnings  reported  by  1,749  girls  (13  of 
the  1,762  gave  no  information  on  this 
point)  employed  in  factories  in  New 
York,  taking  into  account  losses  through 
sickness  and  "lay-offs"  as  well  as  in- 
creases through  commissions  (p.  143). 
The  same  table  from  which  this  average 
of  $6.12  is  given  states  that  the  cor- 
responding average  weekly  earnings  for 
girls  employed  in  department  and  other 
retail  stores  was  $6.07.  It  is  true  that 
this  latter  group  includes  girls  in  small 
shops  as  well  as  in  department  stores, 
but  no  study  of  factory  payrolls  was 
made  which  would  give  us  an  average 
to  compare  with  the  average  of  $8.84 
representing  wage  rates  in  12  stores,  j 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  one  has  yet  suffi- 
cient data  to  enable  us  to  give  the  de- 
partment store  its  proper  rank  among 
other  large  establishments  employing 
women,  certainly  not  to  proclaim  it  the  J 
leader  among  them. 
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But  whatever  be  the  rank  of  the  de- 
partment store,  the  fact  remains  that 
according  to  this  report  on  wage  rates 
in  a  single  week  with  no  account  taken 
of  irregular  employment,  10,000  women 
and  girls  in  17  New  York  stores  get 
less  than  $8  a  week.  That  fact  in  itself 
would  seem  to  justify  public  discussion 
of  the  responsibility  of  the  department 
stores  for  the  social  evil.  Certainly,  in 
view  of  it,  the  stores  cannot  be  com- 
pletely exonerated  without  more  evi- 
dence. 

Yet  the  Civic  Federation  seems  to  de- 
plore this  public  discussion.  The  sec- 
tion of  its  report  dealing  with  The  Sales- 
woman and  the  Social  Evil  has  these 
subheads  in  large  type:  Department 
Stores  Not  the  Recruiting  Ground  for 
White  Slavery — Business  Greatly  Ma- 
ligned— Conclusive  Government  Fig- 
ures and  Testimony  of  Social  Workers 
— Relation  of  Wages  to  Prostitution. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  bold  investigator  who 
would  be  willing  to  call  any  "figures" 
on  this  subject  at  present  "conclusive." 
The  statistics  quoted  are  taken  from  an- 
other volume  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment report  (Vol.  XIII,  Relation  be- 
tween Occupation  and  Criminality 
Among  Women).  An  examination  of 
prison  records,  supplemented  by  inter- 
views with  probation  officers  and  other 
social  workers,  showed  that  domestic 
service  led  all  other  large  occupational 
groups  in  the  proportion  it  contributed 
to  the  prison  population,  while  the  new- 
er occupations,  including  saleswork, 
were  not  represented  even  as  fully  as 
their  numerical  importance  in  these  com- 
munities might  lead  one  to  expect.  A 
special  supplementary  inquiry  was  made 
to  determine  the  previous  occupations 
of  prostitutes — -with  results  practically 
the  same.  The  government  investiga- 
tion was  carefully  conducted  and 
thoughtfully  interpreted,  but  the  in- 
formation gathered  was  only  a  begin- 
ning. The  inquiry  into  wages  was  of 
the  most  casual  sort. 

Equally  interesting  but  quite  as  tenta- 
tive are  the  opinions  quoted  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  Civic  Federation  report.  For 
instance,  a  statement  signed  by  37  so- 
cial workers  and  sent  to  the  press  last 
spring  is  cited  as  authoritative.  This 
statement  was  inspired  by  the  fear  that 


the  recent  wide  publicity  given  to  the 
discussion  of  low  wages  in  relation  to 
vice  might  harm  thousands  of  working 
girls  who  keep  straight,  however  hard 
may  be  the  conditions  of  their  work. 
"It  is  our  general  belief,"  they  declared, 
"that  low  wages  of  working  girls  are 
scarcely  ever  a  direct  cause  of  loss  of 
chastity." 

The  whole  discussion  illustrates  the 
present  lack  of  information  on  this 
topic.  The  moral  effects  of  any  occu- 
pation, even  interpreting  "moral"  or 
"immoral"  in  a  technical  sense,  defy  sta- 
tistical treatment,  and  to  attempt  direct 
investigation  of  the  "relation"  between 
an  industry  and  prostitution  in  a  com- 
munity is  to  pursue  a  will  o'  the  wisp. 
If  you  find  any  evidence,  it  may  be 
merely  accidental.  If  you  do  not  find 
it,  it  may  nevertheless  exist.  Social 
workers  should  be  the  first  to  realize 
the  danger  of  any  final  statement  on  this 
subject  just  now,  especially  if  it  be 
negative  in  character.  In  denying  one 
possible  and  very  probable  effect  of  low 
wages,  they  may  delay  improvement  in 
conditions  which  cause  many  other  evils 
equally  serious. 

For,  after  all,  the  charge  to  be  brought 
against  industry  today  is  not  that  a  low 
wage  makes  a  girl  "immoral,"  but  that 
it  makes  thousands  of  girls  defenseless. 
To  go  to  work  too  young;  to  be  used 
up  in  hard  work  which  stunts  develop- 
ment; to  toil  long  hours  and  to  walk 
home  late  at  night  unprotected  on  the 
deserted  streets  (while  your  employer 
fights  every  attempt  to  strengthen  the 
laws  protecting  women  and  girl  work- 
ers) ;  to  be  young,  furthermore,  and 
eager  for  recreation  yet  unable  to  have 
any  but  the  cheap  and  dangerous  kind — 
this  is  to  be  handicapped  in  a  way  which 
statistics  can  never  measure.  An  in- 
dustry which  makes  the  young  working 
girls  of  the  community  defenseless  needs 
the  salutary  effect  of  public  discussion. 

Because  of  the  urgent  need  for  ac- 
curate information  about  work  condi- 
tions in  large  stores,  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  desire  "to  correct  misconcep- 
tions" (which  may,  after  all,  prove  to 
have  a  large  measure  of  truth  in  them) 
should  have  turned  the  most  important 
sections  of  this  report  into  an  argument 
for  the  defense  rather  than  a  simple 


statement  of  facts  discovered.  Further- 
more, this  desire  to  do  justice  to  "a 
great  industry"  has  led  to  an  undue 
emphasis  on  minor  details  of  welfare 
work  and  slighting  more  vital  facts. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that,  as  the 
report  says,  "It  was  not  practicable  to 
make  a  searching  inquiry  into  the  griev- 
ance which  is  in  the  air  in  some  places 
'that  there  are  always  some  detained 
till  6:30,  7  and  even  7:30  p.  m.'  How 
general  it  is  to  require  work  after  hours, 
it  cannot  be  said.  That  all  firms  do 
not  rigidly  prevent  it  is  apparent." 

The  services  of  a  chiropodist  are  help- 
ful to  a  tired  salesgirl,  but  why  does  the 
report  tell  us  so  little  about  the  observ- 
ance of  the  state  law  requiring  seats 
for  salesgirls,  while  merely  remarking 
that  "the  problem  is  a  vexing  one  from 
whatever  standpoint  it  is  viewed.  It 
revolves  primarily  around  the  fact  that 
the  woman  shopper  will  not  purchase 
from  a  saleswoman  who  is  seated." 
Outings  in  the  park  are  doubtless  to  be 
commended  as  an  effort  to  pro^  ide  rec- 
reation for  employes,  but  why  s'lould  we 
class  among  "the  unsuspected  high 
lights  in  the  welfare  work"  the  fact 
that  "at  O'Neill-Adams'  in  the  early 
spring  two  days'  vacation  with  pay  is 
given  as  a  token  of  appreciation  for 
Christmas  overtime  work  ?"  Games  on 
the  roof,  with  prizes  for  the  winners, 
must  promote  good  fellowship  among 
the  workers,  but  is  it  not  significant  of 
relative  values  that  "one  interesting  re- 
sult was  the  request  of  a  little  girl  to 
have  her  prize  exchanged  for  a  'prac- 
tical' pair  of  shoes.  The  generous  spirit 
of  the  firm  was  evidenced  by  its  grant- 
ing this  request  upon  finding  that  the 
child  was  in  nee-1  of  them." 

Contrasts  like  these  justify  the  public 
suspicion  of  welfare  work.  To  stimulate 
interest 'in  hese  activities  will  be  of 
permanent  •.  .due  only  if  it  be  the  first 
item  in  a  comprehensive  program  for 
the  improvement  of  work  conditions,  in- 
cluding increase  in  wages,  shortening  of 
the  work  day,  and  some  way  of  giving 
the  workers  a  voice  in  determining  the 
conditions  of  their  own  labor,  safe- 
guarding them  morally  by  giving 
them  a  larger  measure  of  independence 
economically.  Nothing  less  will  satisfy 
the  social  conscience  of  a  democracy. 
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UNITED  STATES 


MINIMUM    WAGE    IDEA    IN    THE 


ON  July  1  of  this  year  the 
Massachusetts  Minimum  Wage  Com- 
mission, appointed  in  1912,  took  up  its 
official  duties.  The  problem  before  the 
commission  is  the  difficult  one  of  pav- 
ing the  way  in  this  country  for  a  new 
method  of  determining  rates  of  pay- 
ment, a  method  which  is  intended  to 
form  a  more  effective  substitute  for  the 
cruder  bargaining  between  employer 
and  employe  which  has  endured  from 
the  time  of  the  industrial  revolution. 
The  women  of  the  state,  always  the 
handicapped  bargainers,  are  to  have  the 
fuller  protection  which  the  law  has 
always  admitted  to  be  their  due, 
but  which  the  industrial  system  has 
been  slow  to  yield  them.  The  Massa- 
chusetts commission,  which  is  now  en- 
gaged in  a  study  of  industrial  condi- 
tions in  the  state,  finds  itself  face  to 
face  with  the  most  varied  aspects  of 
the  problem,  such  as  the  intricate  po- 
tentialities of  interstate  competition, 
and  the  place  in  industry  of  the  "below- 
average"  and  the  handicapped  worker. 

Meanwhile,  since  the  adoption  of  the 
law  in  Massachusetts,  the  principle  of 
the  minimum  wage  has  been  making 
great  strides  in  the  United  States.  Wis- 
consin, has  given  to  the  industrial 
commission  the  power  (and  in  certain 
cases  the  obligation)  to  investigate  the 
wages  of  women  and  minors  in  any  oc- 
cupation in  the  state,  and  to  "deter- 
mine whether  there  is  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  the  wage  paid  to  any 
female  or  minor  employe  is  not  a  living 
wage."  The  commission  is  to  appoint 
advisory  wage  boards  to  assist  in  its 
investigations  and  determinations. 

Minnesota,  in  a  law  somewhat  resem- 
bling that  of  Massachusetts,  gives  to  its 
newly  appointed  Minimum  Wage  Com- 
mission of  three  the  power  to  appoint 
an  advisory  wage  board  if  it  so  chooses, 
otherwise  the  commission  itself,  after 
suitable  investigation,  is  to  determine 
"the  minimum  wages  sufficient  for 
women  and  minors  of  ordinary  ability" 
in  any  given-  occupation.  California, 
Washington,  and  Oregon  have  each 
created  an  Industrial  Welfare  Commis- 
sion, with  five  members  in  the  case  of 
the  first  two  states,  and  three  in  Oregon. 
Each  commission  is  given  the  power  to 
investigate  the  wages  of  women  in  any 
occupation  in  the  state,  to  appoint  a 
wage  board,  and  to  issue  a  mandatory 
order  .establishing  the  rates  for  the  oc- 
cupations concerned. 

In  Utah  there  is  now  in  operation 
such  a  law  as  failed  of  passage  in  the 
recent  session  of  the  Kansas  Legisla- 
ture, a  law  establishing  minimum  rates 
by  statute.  The  law  contains  this  sec- 
tion : 

"Unlawful  to  Pay  less  than  scale.  It 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  regular  em- 
ployer of  female  workers  in  the  state 
of  Utah  to  pay  any  female  less  than 
the  wage  in  this  section  specified,  to 
wit: 

"For  minors,  under  the  age  of  eighteen 
years,  not  less  than  seventy-five  cents 
per  day;  for  adult  learners  and  appren- 
tices not  less  than  90  cents  per  day; 
provided,  that  the  learning  period  or  ap- 


prenticeship shall  not  extend  for  more 
than  one  year;  for  adults  who  are  ex- 
perienced in  the  work  they  are  employ- 
ed to  perform,  not  less  than  one  dollar 
and  twenty-five  cents  per  day." 

In  each  of  these  states  the  minimum 
rates,  whether  specified  by  statute,  or 
determined  by  a  wage  board  or  by  the 
commission  itself,  are  enforcible  by 
law.  In  Massachusetts  alone  an  order 
from  the  commission  as  to  rates  is  not 
legally  binding.  Here  the  commission 
may  merely  publish  the  names  of  em- 
ployers who  refuse  to  conform  to  the 
determinations. 

In  sharp  contrast  is  the  inclusive 
scope  of  the  California  Industrial  Wel- 
fare Commission.  Not  only  has  this 
commission  mandatory  power  to  fix  a 
wage  adequate  to  maintain  health  and 
welfare,  but  it  may  likewise  determine 
the  maximum  hours  of  work  and  the 
standard  conditions  of  labor  for  women 
and  minors  in  any  occupation,  trade  or 
industry.  It  works  through  a  system  of 
"wage  boards"  for  each  separate  in- 
dustry and  occupation  composed  of  an 
equal  number  of  representatives  of  em- 
ployers and  employes  with  a  member  of 
the  commission  designated  to  act  as  the 
chairman.  Upon  the  investigations  and 
recommendations  submitted  by  a  wage 
board,  the  commission  determines  its 
standards  of  wages,  hours  and  sanitary 
conditions.  Except  for  women  "defec- 
tive by  age  or  otherwise"  who  may  be 
granted  special  permits  to  work  for 
less  than  the  required  minimum,  the 
rulings  of  the  commission  are  final  and 
apply  to  all  women  and  minors  engaged 
in  an  occupation. 

\IRST  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  OF 
SOUTHERN    LABOR    CONGRESS 

THE  Southern  Labor  Congress 
convened  in  Nashville,  Sept.  17,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  the  State 
Capitol. 

Each  of  the  southern  states  was  rep- 
resented at  this  conference  and  reports 
were  given  of  remedial  legislation 
worked  for  by  labor  organizations  dur- 
ing 1913.  The  main  object  of  this  con- 
gress, which  is  in  affiliation  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  is  to  se- 
cure uniformity  of  laws  to  fit  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  southern  states. 

As  an  organization  it  is  less  than  a 
year  old,  having  been  formed  in  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  December,  1912.  Jerome 
Jones  of  Atlanta  is  its  president,  while 
its  twelve  vice-presidents  are  labor 
leaders  from  the  various  southern  states 
which  comprise  the  congress. 

Its  declarations  of  principles  follows: 

"1.  We  affirm  it  to  be  the  chief  duty 
of  this  congress  to  encourage  thorough 
organization  of  all  classes  of  workers 
as  the  first  step  towards  greater  indus- 
trial freedom. 

"2.  We,  therefore,  pledge  ourselves  to 
extend  all  reasonable  aid,  such  as  send- 
ing our  literature  to  organize  the  un- 
organized trades,  and  assisting  to  build 
up  those  already  in  existence. 

"3.  We  believe  in  the  independence  of 
craftsmen  of  all  callings,  and  while  con- 
ceding the  right  of  each  affiliated  so- 


ciety to  manage  its  own  affairs,  we  de- 
clare it  to  be  the  duty  of  this  congress 
to  assist  all  organizations  in  defending 
their  rights  and  in  endeavoring  to  se- 
cure better  conditions  of  labor  for  their 
members. 

"4.  We  affirm  one  of  the  main  ob- 
jects of  the  meeting  of  this  congress  to 
be  education  and  where  questions  of 
general  interest  may  be  discussed. 

"5.  We  will  aim  to  continue  this  con- 
gress where  representative  men  of  the 
labor  movement  may  become  acquainted 
for  mutual  instruction  and  improve- 
ment; where  ideas  may  be  freely  ex- 
changed and  where  the  grave  problems 
of  social  reform  may  be  debated  and 
analyzed  for  the  South. 

"6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  organi- 
zation to  assist  in  the  public  agitation 
01  labor  reform  principles,  and  especial- 
ly the  short-hour  movement. 

"7.  We  recommend  the  adoption  of 
the  initiative,  referendum  and  the  re- 
call in  effective  workable  form,  with- 
out unreasonable  restrictions,  in  both 
state  and  municipal  governments,  and 
the  recall  to  include  judges  as  well  as 
all  other  officials." 


BLAST  FURNACES  AND  ONE  DAY'S  REST 

When  the  New  York  Legislature 
passed  the  one  day  in  seven  rest  day 
bill  last  winter,  it  gave  the  Industrial 
Board  power  to  suspend  its  operation 
when  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
property,  life  or  health.  In  accordance 
with  this  provision  the  Northern  Iron 
Company  and  the  Tonawanda  Iron  and 
Steel  Company,  operating  blast  furn- 
aces, appealed  to  the  board  for  a  per- 
manent exemption  from  the  rest  day 
law.  Blast  furnaces  are  typical  continu- 
ous industries.  The  occasion  for  seven 
day  operation  is  not  an  emergency, 
but  is  the  regular  normal  schedule. 

The  Industrial  Board  denied  the  ap- 
plication in  this  public  statement: 

"The  Industrial  Board's  decision  was 
based  on  its  belief  that  it  was  the  in- 
tent and  purpose  of  the  law  to  grant  ex- 
emptions from  the  one  day  rest  in  seven 
provision  only  in  cases  of  emergency 
which  could  not  be  anticipated  in  the 
statute  itself,  and  that  the  clear  intent 
of  the  law  is  not  to  exempt  industries 
in  continuous  operation,  or  to  give  the 
Industrial  Board  power  to  suspend  the 
operation  of  the  law,  except  where  an 
emergency  occurred  which  could  not  be 
anticipated  by  the  managers  of  the  in- 
dustry and  the  failure  to  exempt  would- 
cause  serious  loss  to  property,  life  or 
danger  to  health;  and  that  the  exemp- 
tion should  cover  only  specific  cases  and 
not  an  entire  industry,  and  for  spe- 
cified periods  limited  in  time." 


REFERENCES  ON  THE  MINIMUM  WAGE 

The  New  York  Public  Library  has 
published  A  Preliminary  List  of  Select- 
ed References  on  the  Minimum  Wage. 
An  explanatory  note  States  that  this  pre- 
liminary list  was  prepared  for  the  New 
York  Factory  Investigating  Commis- 
sion, which  is  now  considering  the  ad- 
visability of  establishing  a  mimimum 
wage.  The  list  is  incomplete  but  "a 
larger  list  with  classification,  annota- 
tion, etc.,  is  planned  for  issue  in  the 
near  future." 
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ORLD   GATHERING  OF   SCHOOL  HYGIENISTS-BY 
EDWARD  T.  BROWN 


THE  Fourth  International  Con-  training,  equipment  and  hours  of  school 

fress  on    School    Hygiene  met  August  physicians  and  school  nurses,  and  their 

5-30  at   Buffalo.     It  was  a  most  dis-  compensation;   school  -clinics,  their  ad- 

tinguished      gathering,      the      foremost  ministration,  scope,  location;  relation  of 

school  hygienists  coming  from  all  over  inspection  to   the  home,   follow  up   for 

the    world,    even    from    China,   to   con-  medical  inspection;  treatment  of  physi- 

tribute  to  the  new  interest  in  subjects  — '  J-r — *- •  — J  c--"-  *«--  -.-_-«---«;-. 
relating  to  the  hygiene  of  schools  and 
scholars. 

No  review  can  more  than  touch  lightly 
on  a  few  significant  topics.    The  names 


of  contributors  and  the  topics  they  pre- 
sented would  by  themselves  fill  a  pam- 
phlet of  close  to  a  hundred  pages. 


cal  defects;  and  finally,  the  standardiza- 
tion of  medical  examinations  and  rec- 
ords, and  statistical  treatment  of  re- 
sults. 

Some  of  the  topics  thus  outlined  de- 
serve fuller  note.  For  instance,  medi- 
cal inspection,  which,  it  was  advocated, 
should  be  more  thorough,  the  number 


Some  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  congress     of  inspectors  increased,  and  the  inspec- 


may  be  gathered  from  the  topics  pre- 
sented. Broadly  grouped,  these  topics 
were  as  follows: 

1.  Hygiene  of  school  buildings,  equip- 
ment, etc. 

2.  Hygiene   of   school   administration, 
curriculum,  schedule,  etc. 

3.  Supervision     in     schools,     medical 
hygiene,  sanitation. 

Papers  on  the  hygiene  of  buildings 
discussed  the  location,  plan,  construc- 
tion, equipment,  and  maintenance  of 
schools.  School  architecture,  in  its 
, aesthetic  and  practical  aspects;  decora- 
tion, with  a  maximum  of  beauty  and 
minimum  of  eyestrain;  illumination, 
ventilation  and  plumbing,  were  con- 
sidered, as  well  as  school  furniture, 
water  supplies,  lunch  room  problems, 
school  grounds  and  similar  topics. 

A  second  group  of  papers,  those  on 
the  hygiene  of  administration,  studied 
the  forces  which  make  for  health  in 
country,  village  and  city  schools:  peo- 
ple coming  into  contact  with  the  school- 
teachers, business  officers,  janitors, 
children;  the  schedule — its  adaptedness 
to  age  and  growth  of  the  normal  child, 
its  provision  for  backward,  delinquent, 
or  crippled  children,  its  hours  and  their 
relation  to  school  efficiency  and  school 
fatigue,  its  recesses  and  its  vacations; 
its  home-work  requirements,  its  pro- 
vision for  athletics.  Special  plans  were 
laid  for  the  teaching  of  hygiene — when, 
what,  how;  for  training  teachers  of  hy- 
giene on  the  preventive,  educational, 
community,  sex  and  other  phases  of  the 
subject.  Problems  of  heredity,  first  aid, 
and  the  relation  of  school  to  home  were 
also  included  in  these  sessions. 


tors  themselves  chosen  with  greater  dis- 
crimination as  to  skill,  experience,  and 
personality.  The  system  in  New  York 
was  reported  by  Dr.  S.  Josephine 
Baker,  director  of  child  hygiene.  Dr. 
Baker  traced  the  development  of  the 
system  from  days  when  inspection  was 
for  contagious  diseases  only  until  now, 
when  it  includes  the  physical  examina- 
tion of  every  child  at  least  once  in  two 
years.  "House  physicians"  show  par- 
ents how  unhygienic  conditions  may  be 
overcome  and  the  health  of  the  child 
improved  by  proper  treatment.  Chil- 
dren's clinics  are  maintained  where  chil- 
dren who  cannot  afford  a  private  phy- 
sician may  be  treated  free  of  charge. 

"Approximately  60,000  children,"  said 
Dr.  Baker,  "attend  the  schools  of  New 
York  city  with  defects  of  eye-sight, 
65,000  with  defective  nasal  breathing, 
and  82,000  with  enlarged  tonsils;  while 
over  400,000  have  defective  teeth." 

Dr.  Ira  S.  Wile,  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  New  York  City,  speaking 
of  medical  inspection  as  a  community 
investment  said: 

"The  economic  and  educational  value 
of  medical  inspection  may  be  better  un- 
derstood from  the  fact  that  children 
with  defective  teeth  take  eight  and  a 
half  years  to  go  through  eight  grades 
of  school;  while  children  with  enlarged 
glands  require  9.2  years  to  go  through 
the  same  grades. 

"If  40,000  children  owe  their  retarda- 
tion in  school  for  one  year  because  of 
decreased  vitality  due  to  adenoids  and 
enlarged  tonsils,  as  was  reported  in  the 
state  of  Minnesota,  the  educational 
waste  is  evident.  If  the  cost  of  instruc- 
tion of  each  child  is  $25  per  annum,  the 


A    third    group    of    papers    discussed      economic  loss  will  represent  one  million 
supervision — medical,   sanitary,  hygienic      dollars.     It   is   cheaper  to  spend  pence 

on   children,   than   pounds  on  paupers." 


— not  only  in  public  schools  but  also  in 
colleges,  universities  and  professional 
schools.  From  every  standpoint  known 
to  the  science  of  school  hygiene  such 
questions  were  viewed  as  the  relation 
of  boards  of  health  to  educational  au- 
thorities, the  control  of  medical  inspec- 
tion by  school  or  health  authorities ; 


The  practical  necessity  for  such  clin- 
ics was  the  subject  of  Dr.  Lewinski- 
Corwin's  paper. 

"The  school  clinics  in  New  York  City 
alone  have  decreased  the  number  of 
school  exclusions  from  57,665  children 
in  1903  to  3,361  in  1911.  But  what  is 


more  than  mere  school  attendance  is 
that  they  have  effected  positive  cure  in 
thousands  of  cases." 

Discussion  of  the  work  of  school 
nurses  centered  in  two  points — should 
nurses  be  permitted  to  diagnose  cases  of 
contagious  disease,  and  should  nurses  be 
assigned  in  rural  districts  to  do  the  gen- 
eral work  of  inspection  where  medical 
inspectors  can  not  at  present  be  secured. 
A  general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that 
nurses  had  enough  to  do  without  diag- 
nosis; but  that  in  rural  districts  nurses 
should  be  supplied  at  once,  inspectors 
when  possible. 

An  interesting  discussion  was  that  on 
mouth  and  dental  hygiene.  Reports 
from  several  states  showed  progress  in 
this  department.  The  relation  between 
defective  teeth  and  tuberculosis  and 
many  other  grave  diseases  was  em- 
phasized, and  earnest  recommendations 
made  that  the  subject  be  given  greater 
attention  and  that  "tooth  brush  drills" 
be  made  more  frequent.  A  novel  sug- 
gestion for  the  care  of  tuberculosis  pa- 
tients was  made  by  Dr.  Knopf,  who 
thought  discarded  battleships  and  cruis- 
ers might  be  utilized  as  open-air 
schools,  preventoria  and  sanitorium 
schools  for  children,  or  as  hospitals  for 
adults.  Three  discarded  men-of-war 
have  already  been  thus  utilized  by  the 
Italian  government,  and  a  resolution 
was  introducted  by  Dr.  Knopf  asking 
the  United  States  government  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  Italy.  Copies  of 
this  resolution  were  presented  to  gov- 
ernments represented  at  the  congress. 

Dr.  Ferrell  of  the  Rockefeller  Sani- 
tary Commission  startled  his  hearers  by 
reporting  on  the  prevalence  of  "hook 
worm  in  the  South: 

"In  eleven  southern  states,  of  665,581 
microscopic  examinations  for  parasitic 
ova  made  in  three  and  a  half  years 
prior  to  July  1,  1913,  329,578  persons 
were  found  to  be  infected  with  hook 
worm  and  treated.  162,305  additional 
persons  were  attended  to  by  private 
physicians,  making  a  total  of  491,833 
persons  treated  for  this  dreaded  plague. 
In  some  localities  80  to  100  per  cent  of 
the  school  children  have  been  found  to 
have  the  disease,  and  have  made  only 
50  per  cent  or  less  progress  than  is 
made  by  normal  healthy  children." 

Among  the  most  animated  sessions  of 
the  congress  was  that  on  sex  hygiene. 
There  undoubtedly  was  much  to  lead  one 
to  believe  that  there  was  a  unanimity 
of  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of 
teaching  sex  hygiene  in  the  schools. 
The  only  point  of  division  was  that  of 
the  method  and  season  of  instruction. 

Dr.  Eliot  s_aid  that  the  attack  must 
be  made  against  the  three  principal 
causes  of  the  present  evil  conditions. 

"First,  the  lust  in  men ;  second,  the 
mental  deficiency  and  lack  of  moral 
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principle  of  the  women  who  supply  the 
demands  of  men;  third,  the  greed  and 
depravity  of  the  persons  who  maintain 
a  profitable  commerce  out  of  the  traf- 
fic. Preventive  measures  against  lust 
include  full  occupation  of  mind  and 
body,  manly  sports,  ambition  and  energy 
in  the  earning  of  a  livelihood,  knowl- 
edge of  food  and  drink,  and  systematic 
play  to  take  the  place  of  idleness  and 
mischievousness.  The  best  source  of 
information  is  the  parent,  but  schools, 
churches,  and  all  other  social  agencies 
must  be  utilized'.  Public  practices  must 
end.  It  must  be  made  impossible  for 
either  young  men  or  young  women  to 
plead  ignorance  as  an  excuse.  Com- 
mercialized vice  should  be  attacked  in 
all  its  forms  by  all  the  powers  of  law. 
The  ancient  policy  of  toleration,  licen- 
sed segregation  and  regulation  must  be 
up-rooted.  Public  progress  in  regard 
to  sex  hygiene  and  eugenics  is  to  be 
procured  chiefly  through  educational 
methods.  The  work  must  be  done  deli- 
cately, without  morbid  suggestion,  with- 
out interference  with  parental  rights  or 
religious  convictions,  and  in  a  pure, 
high-minded  and  disinterested  way." 

Rev.  Father  Tierney  of  Woodstock 
College,  Maryland,  opposed  the  use  of 
sex  hygiene  text-books  and  charts  in 
the  elementary  grades,  fearing  that  if 
the  teaching  of  sex  hygiene  were  started 
too  early  it  would  tend  to  advance  by 
several  years  rather  than  to  check  the 
wrong  ideas  children  are  apt  to  get  into 
their  heads  regarding  this  subject.  In 
answer  to  Mr.  Tierney,  Ella  Flagg 
Young  made  a  spirited  defence  of  the 
teaching  of  sex  hygiene  in  schools,  and 
told  of  the  plan  for  such  teaching  this 
fall  in  Chicago  schools  under  the  di- 
rection of  physicians  selected  not  only 
for  their  standing  as  physicians  but  also 
for  their  appreciation  of  the  high  moral 
tone  that  must  characterize  such  teach- 
ing. 

An  evolution  in  the  school  lunch- 
room movement  was  manifest  in  ses- 
sions devoted  to  that  topic.  No  time 
was  spent  on  the  old  question  of  the  ad- 
visability of  providing  warm,  nourish- 
ing food  to  children;  rather,  discussion 
hinged  on  methods  of  administering 
school  lunches  and  on  the  dietetics  prob- 
lem. Only  one  criticism  was  offered  on 
the  wisdom  of  a  school's  supplying  food 
to  the  children — a  fear  "lest  we  pull 
apart  the  group  at  the  family  board." 
To  which  Dr.  Wile  promptly  retorted: 

"In  the  poor  districts  a  large  num- 
ber of  children  in  the  city  schools  don't 
know  the  traditional  family  board.  The 
father  goes  to  work  before  the  children 
wake  from  their  dilapidated  beds,  in 
overcrowded,  windowless  tenement 
rooms.  The  mother  has  her  breakfast 
before  the  children  awake  in  order  to 
devote  all  her  time  to  prepare  the  chil- 
dren for  school.  After  the  children  are 
gone  she  either  goes  out  to  the  factory 
to  work,  or  works  at  home  on  articles 
manufactured  there.  If  the  mother 
goes  to  the  factory  the  children  have  no 
place  to  come  for  their  noon  meal ;  if 
she  is  home  working,  she  has  little  time 
in  which  to  prepare  a  hot  nourishing 
luncheon  for  the  children.  So  it  is  with 
the  evening  meal.  Either  it  is  a  cold 
supply  of  food  or  none  at  all." 


The  value  of  combining  with  the  act- 
ual lunch  careful  .teaching  of  food 
values  and  dietetics  was  recognized. 

Other  conferences  of  vital  import- 
ance, but  too  full  to  be  reported  in  a  few 
sentences,  were  those  on  the  education 
of  backward,  delinquent  and  dependent 
children  and  on  street  trades. 

The  exhibits  were  in  two  sections, 
scientific  and  commercial.  Nearly  one 
hundred  organizations  participated  in 
the  scientific  exhibit.  Educational  and 
health  authorities  vied  in  showing  me- 
thods pursued  in  the  examination  of 
school  children  and  the  results  accom- 
plished. This  exhibit  was  supplemented 
by  illustrated  lectures  on  care  of  the 


teeth,  preventable  diseases,  and  mental 
and  sex  hygiene.  The  commercial  ex- 
hibit consisted  of  various  innovations 
in  school  equipment,  ventilating  devices, 
sanitary  drinking  fountains,  adjustable 
desks,  etc. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
the  exhibit  was  the  bibliography  on 
school  hygiene  prepared  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  large  collection  of  authori- 
tative works  in  all  languages  on  the  sub- 
jects affecting  the  school  and  the  school 
child.  These  books  were  laid  on  long 
tables,  side  by  side,  and  above  each  book 
was  a  brief  typewritten  abstract  in 
English. 


E 


XHIBIT   OF   WORK   AND   EDUCATIONAL   CAMPAIGN 
FOR  JUVENILE  MENTAL  DEFECTIVES 


Between  October  7  and  13,  mov- 
ing pictures  at  the  Metropolitani  In- 
surance Building  will  show  the  work 
for  mentally  defective  children  which 
the  New  York  Department  of  Public 
Charities  has  undertaken  through  its 
clearing  house  for  mental  defectives. 
Started  as  an  experiment  the  first  of 
January,  1913,  this  clearing  house 
has  already  proved  its  worth  in  meeting 
an  actual  need.  Hitherto  there  has  been 
no  place  where  the  mental  condition  of 
child  or  adult  could  be  determined  by 
scientifically  trained  experts  and  offici- 
ally recorded  for  future  reference  and 
comparison. 

Now,  clinics  in  charge  of  Dr.  Max 
Schlapp,  seven  assistant  neurologists 
and  three  psychologists,  held  for  the 
present  at  the  Post  Graduate  Hospital, 
are  receiving  children  from  juvenile 
courts,  from  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children,  from 
churches  and  settlements — in  all,  from 
147  different  individual  sources,  and  are 
giving  each  child  the  best  possible  ex- 
amination. 


MEDIUM 
IMBECILE 

Mentally  6  tofl_yn-oU 


Binet  tests.  Reports  are  then  sent  to 
the  organization  from  which  the  child 
came  together  with  recommendations 
for  treatment. 

About  2800  such  examinations  have 
been  made.  The  results  are  record- 
ed by  stenographers  present  at  the 
clinic.  These  records  are,  of  course, 
confidential  and  will  be  open  for  study 
only  to  accredited  investigators.  The 
facts  will  be  confirmed  by  each  child's 
finger  print,  to  aid  in  any  future  identi- 
fication and  comparison  of  data. 

Strange  to  say,  strong  opposition  to 
institutional  treatment  comes  often  from 


MORON 


HIGH  GRADE 
IMBECILE 

Mentally  8  to 


LOW  GRADE 
IMBECILE 

Ments'lL  4  to  5  jn.  old 


IDIOT 


Mei.t 


WORK 

REQUIRING 
REASON  & 

JUDGMENT 


SELF 

PRESERVATION 


The  child's  family  history  is  sought, 
his  antecedents  and  the  influence  sur- 
rounding his  first  years;  any  physical 
defects,  such  as  defective  teeth,  aden- 
oids, eye  or  ear  trouble  are  noted 
and  an  examination  made  of  personal 
tendencies  and  mental  efficiency  by  the 


STEPS  IN   MEXTAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

Where  they  stumble — 
the  limit  of  development 
of  each  type. 


parents,  even  when  such  care  of  the 
sick  or  defective  child  would  be  a  great 
relief  to  the  family.  This  is  another 
proof  of  the  need  for  a  campaign  of 
education  of  parents.  Such  education 
will  be  advanced  in  part  by  the  nurses 
who  visit  the  homes  in  an  attempt  to 
ensure  the  treatment  recommended.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  suitability  and  re- 
sources of  Randall's  Island  as  a  place  of 
retreat  for  children  needing  skilled  care, 
may  be  increased  and  developed  by  ade- 
quate appropriation  of  funds. 
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BABY  S   OUTDOOR  BEDROOM    ANNEXED  TO   A   CROWDED   TENEMENT 


o 


UTDOOR    SLEEPING    FOR 
MENT  WINDOW  SILL 


CHILDREN    ON  A  TENE- 


The  well  need  physicians  as 
much  as  the  sick — at  least  so  thinks  the 
Boston  Dispensary.  Dr.  Walter  C. 
Bailey,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Hospitals  for  Con- 
sumptives has  invented  a  sleeping-box 
for  infants  and  young  children.  It  can 
be  easily  run  out  of  a  window,  and  so 
with  absolute  safety,  under  the  mother's 
constant  care,  afford  all  the  delights  of 
an  out  of  doors  sanatorium  for  tuber- 
culosis. 

City  tenements  offer  little  opportunity 
for  that  out  door  sleeping  so  essential 
in  the  cure  of  tuberculosis.  Porches  are 
few  and  roofs  are  not  available.  Dr. 
Bailey's  window  bed  is  an  attempt  to 
solve  the  problem,  at  least  for  the  baby. 
It  is  a  box  with  a  wooden  frame,  but 
with  top,  sides,  and  ends  of  wire  mesh, 
which  rests  upon  an  iron  framework 
clamped  over  the  window  sill.  It  is 
strong  enough  to  support  three  hundred 
pounds  weight.  The  box  itself  is  about 
three  feet  long,  two  feet  wide  and  one 
and  one-half  feet  high.  A  stout  bolt 
runs  through  the  bottom  of  the  box  into 
a  slit  in  one  of  the  supports  of  the 
framework.  It  has  a  large  flange  on  the 
end  by  which  the  box  can  be  readily 
moved  in  any  direction  on  the  support 
but  cannot  leave  it.  The  bed  is  pre- 
pared while  the  box  is  inside  the 
window,  the  baby  tucked  up,  and  the 
door  closed  and  fastened.  The  box  is 
then  pushed  through  the  window,  turn- 
ed broadside,  and  baby  is  safe  and  se- 
cure whether  one  story  or  ten  above  the 
pavement. 

Dr.  Bailey  gave  the  use  of  his  sleep- 
ing box  to  the  Boston  Dispensary. 
When  the  tuberculosis  clinic  heard  about 
it,  they  were  as  eager  to  try  it  as  Dr. 
Bailey  was,  and  at  once  lent  it  to  a 
mother  in  East  Boston  whose  situation 
seemed  ideal  for  proving  the  value  of 
the  device.  For  she  lived  with  her  hus- 
band and  four  children  on  the  first  floor 
of  a  tenement  on  Paris  street. 


"arrested  case"  of  tuberculosis,  and 
now  one  of  her  children  was  threatened 
with  the  disease.  Ready  to  try  any- 
thing, she  gladly  accepted  the  dispens- 
ary's offer.  With  an  assistant  Dr. 
Bailey  took  the  box  to  the  Paris  street 
home. 

After  the  box  was  in  place  the  neigh- 
bors' emotions  found  outlet  in  comment 
and  question.  Some  thought  it  a  cruel 
risk  of  the  child's  life  to  suspend  it  over 
space  in  such  a  way  ;  others  thought  that 
the  child  must  be  so  dangerously  ill  that 
its  parents  were  afraid  to  have  it  in 
their  sleeping-room;  and  nearly  all  were 
afraid  for  the  safety  of  their  own  chil- 
dren. Dr.  Bailey  assured  them  that 
their  children  were  entirely  safe,  but 
they  evidently  doubted  still.  And  these 
doubts  spread,  until  presently  the  land- 
lady told  the  unfortunate  M.'s  that  they 
must  move  out. 

Now  the  dispensary  is  wondering 
whether  it  must  conduct  a  campaign  of 
education  in  every  neighborhood  where 
the  sleeping-box  is  to  be  tried,  before 
the  neighborhood  sentiment  will  allow 
its  use.  Apparently  tenement-house 
communities  need  treatment  as  well  as 
tenement-house  children. 

/SUPERINTENDING      HEALTH      OF 
S—  Theodore  B.  Sachs,  M.  D. 


mother,    Mrs.    M- 


was    herself    an 


A  complete  system  for  supervising 
the  health  of  employes  in  a  store,  fac- 
tory, office  or  any  other  working  place 
must  include  the  following  arrange- 
ments : 

1.  Employment   of   a   physician    (full 
or  part  time) 

a.  To     examine    employes    manifesting 
symptoms  of   failing  health; 

b.  To    formulate,     for    such    individual 
cases,  a  regime  intended  to  raise  re- 
sistance and   restore  health,   the  out- 
line of  said  regime  to  include:  tem- 


porary or  permanent  cessation  of 
work  or  change  of  occupation  if  nec- 
cessary;  sufficient  night  rest  in  well- 
ventilated  quarters,  nutritious  diet, 
avoidance  of  all  harmful  practices 
and  surroundings; 

c.  To  advise  the  firm  on  arrangements 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  health 
and  efficiency  of  the  working  force; 

d.  To  educate  the  working  force  in  the 
matter  of  prevention  of  disease  and 
of  premature  deterioration,  by  means 
of     lectures,     individual     instruction, 
leaflets,  etc. 

In  all  such  cases  where  treatment  of 
the  employe  is  being  directed  by  the 
family  physician,  the  aim  of  physician 
employed  by  the  firm  should  be  co- 
operation, not  conflict. 

2.  Employment  of  a  Graduate  Nurse. 

a.  To   assist   the   physician   during   ex- 
aminations ; 

b.  To  study  the  home  living  conditions 
and   habits   of   the    employe   and   his 
family,  preliminary  to  formulation  by 
the   physician    of   a    "health    regime" 
in  each  individual  case; 

c.  To   instruct   in   the   fundamentals   of 
right   living   and   in   the   methods   of 
care    and    prevention    of    disease,   by 
actual  demonstration  in  the  employe's 
home; 

d.  To  serve  in  general  as  a  connecting 
link  between  the  "hygiene  of  the  work- 
ing place"   and   the   "hygiene   of  the 
home,"  both  designed  to  maintain  the 
health  and  efficiency  of  the  employe. 

3.  Constant    watch    by    foremen     or 
superintendents  of  departments  for  any 
signs  of  failing  health  in  employes: 

Gradual  loss  of  strength,  loss  of  flesh, 
anaemia,  cough,  shortness  of  breath, 
fever,  recurring  or  continuous  stomach 
trouble,  etc.,  all  these  connected  or  not 
connected  with  a  decrease  of  working 
efficiency. 

Numerous  conferences  between  the 
physician,  nurse,  foremen  or  superin- 
tendents are  essential  to  the  gradual 
realization  of  strict  supervision. 

4.  A  stricter  recognition  of  the  factor 
of  health  in  the  system  of  engagement 
of  new  employes  and  their  assignment 
to   various   tasks,   this    to    be    realized 
through  the  following  arrangements: 

a.  Insertion   of  questions   pertaining  to 
health   in  application  blanks  and  the 
presence    of    physician    or  .nurse    in 
the  employment  office  for  the  purpose 
of  singling  out  for  examination  any 
suspicious    cases    of    impaired    health 
among     otherwise     acceptable     appli- 
cants ;  or, 

b.  Examination  of  all  new  employes. 

5..  Organization  in  large  concerns  of 
employes'  benefit  associations  with  strict 
medical  examinations  preliminary  to 
admission  to  membership. 

6.  Periodic  examinations  of  the  entire 
•>vcrking  force. 
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The  Trend  of  Things 


ATLANTIC 

MONTHLY 


\/|"UCH  attention  is  to  be  paid  this  year 
by  the  general  magazine  to  live 
phases  of  economic  theory  and  agitation. 
The  Atlantic  has  in  its  sheaf  an  article  by 
Prof.  John  Bates  Clark  on  the  Minimum 
Wage  (September)  one  by  Prof.  J.  Laurence 
Laughlin  on  Labor's  Mistaken  Attitude 
toward  monopoly  in  its  own  field,  and  one 
by  Prof.  Alvin  S.  Johnson  on  War  and 
the  Interests  of  Labor.  There  are  to  be 
two  papers,  also,  on  the  single  tax,  in  the 
Atlantic.  The  Metropolitan  has  a  morsel 
in  prospect  in  The  Case  for  Equality  by 
George  Bernard  Shaw,  in  which  G.  B.  S. 
is  to  uphold  the  dividing-up  theory  of 
wealth,  "ingeniously  maintaining  that  so- 
cial equality  is  impossible  without  equal 
income."  The  Metropolitan  has  a  regular 
department  Tidings  of  the  Times  by  Al- 
gernon Lee,  one  of  the  best-known  So- 
cialist leaders  in  New  York. 


TMJT  without  question  the  most  preten- 
tious undertaking  in  the  field  is  the 
debate  in  Everybody's  on  Socialism  between 
the  Rev.  John  A.  Ryan,  professor  of 
moral  theology  and  economics  at  St.  Paul's 
Seminary,  and  Morris  Hillquit  of  the  New 
York  bar,  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Socialist  Party. 
Not  the  least  interesting  phase  of  this 
debate  is  the  standing  of  the  debaters  in 
their  respective  camps.  Mr.  Hillquit  is  one 
of  the  pillars  of  the  conservative  wing  of 
the  Socialist  party — the  political  actionists 
who  threw  out  Haywood  and  have  denoun- 
ced sabotage  and  direct  action ;  while  Father 
Ryan,  author  of  A  Living  Wage,  is  one  of 
the  leading  advocates  in  this  country  of 
minimum  wage  legislation  and  in  campaigns 
in  Massachusetts  and  Wisconsin  has  count- 
ered bitter  attacks  upon  it  from  certain 
Catholic  sources  which  regarded  such  legis- 
lation as  anti-Christian  and  destructive  of 
the  family.  It  is  not  the  far  extremists, 
therefore,  who  will  meet,  and  the  chances 
of  getting  down  to  the  clear-cut  cleavage 
of  principles  is  perhaps  better  so. 


Qlljr  Snbrprnirnt 


'  I  'HE  more  immediate  aspects  of  labor 
problems  are  not  to  be  ignored.  Inis 
Weed  is  to  have  an  article  about  the  organ- 
ization of  a  co-operative  shirt  factory  by 
factory  girls  in  rural  Missouri  (Every- 
body's') ;  and  under  the  title  Cold  Charity, 
Pearson's  will  assail  the  employer  who 
takes  an  "unfair  share"  of  the  workman's 


product  and  then  turns  a  small  percentage 
back  as  a  benefaction. 

Rheta  Childe  Dorr,  a  writer,  who  for 
ten  years  has  been  investigating  and 
writing  of  women's  labor,  has  a  regular 
department  in  the  Metropolitan;  and  Ham- 
ilton Holt's  large  part  as  an  arbitrator  in 
various  labor  disputes  in  New  York  may 
always  be  counted  upon  to  give  special  in- 
terest to  the  industrial  articles  in  the  In- 
dependent, which  is  out  this  month  in  an 
attractive  new  form. 


THE  WAIL  OF  THE  WELL. 
MAY  AYRES  -  The  American  School  Board  Journal 
Johnny  Jones  has  lost  a  leg, 
Fanny's  deaf  and  dumb, 
Marie  has  epileptic  fits, 
Tom's  eyes  are  on  the  bum, 
Sadie  stutters  when  she  talks, 
Mabel  has  T.  B. 

Morris  is  a  splendid  case  of  imbecility, 
Billy  Brown's  a  truant, 
And  Harold  is  a  thief, 
Teddy's  parents  gave  him  dope 
And  so  he  came  to  grief, 
Gwendolin's  a  millionaire, 
Jerald  is  a  fool, 

So  every  one  of  these  darned  kids 
Goes  to  a  special  school. 
They've  specially  nice  teachers, 
And  special  things  to  wear, 
And  special  time  to  play  in, 
And  a  special  kind  of  air, 
They've  special  lunches,  right  in  schoo! 
While  I— It  makes  me  wild! 
I  haven't  any  specialties 
I'm  just  a  normal  child. 


' 


E.  Benedict,  Hull  House 


Courtesy  of  Life  and  Labor 
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EDWARD  T.  DEVINE 

JANE  ADDAMS 

GRAHAM   TAYLOR 

Associate  Editors 


PAUL  U.  KELLOGG 

Editor 


SOCIAL  concern  has  spread  so  widely  in  the 
last  ten  years  that  in  a  larger  sense  than  ever 
before  there  is  a  field  for  a  magazine  which 
will  keep  not  only  the  expert  but  the  average 
reader  abreast  of  it.  Social  work  has  ramified 
in  so  many  directions  that  there  is  need  as  never 
before  of  a  gathering-in  agency  that  shall  skein 
social  experience  and  proposal. 


?  I  AHE  older  professions  likewise  are  quickening 
J_  with  the  social  spirit.  Here  in  THE  SURVEY 
is  a  common  meeting  ground  for  the  forward-look- 
ing men  of  all,  and  for  those  of  the  new  profes- 
sions. City  after  city,  state  after  state,  is  trying 
social  experiments.  Here  is  a  medium  for  their 
exchange,  and  for  bringing  the  attention  and  ex- 
perience of  all  to  bear  on  national  problems. 
Every  phase  of  social  work  is  building  up  its  own 
literature;  developing  its  professional  journals. 
THE  SURVEY  affords  a  current  digest.  Statistical 
and  field  research  are  bringing  out  valuable  but 
lengthy  reports;  here  the  gist  of  findings  can  be 
set  forth  by  experienced  writers.  The  popular 
magazines  are  touching  on  matters  which  have 
come  to  a  head,  which  make  wide  appeal.  Here 
in  the  long  intervals  when  things  are  in  process, 
when  human  needs  are  as  deep  even  if  their  ap- 
peal is  less  wide,  we  bring  things  to  the  surface. 
Midway  between  the  day-to-day  chronicle  of  the 
newspapers  and  the  slow  marshalling  of  facts  in 
formal  report  there  is  call  for  journalistic  re- 
search into  things  in  process. 

This  is  the  field  of  THE  SURVEY. 

The  enlarged  page  enables  us  to  serve  that  field 
more  adequately  than  ever  before.  We  hope  to 
cash  in  the  weekly  element  in  THE  SURVEY  by 
breaking  up  the  mid-monthly  departmental  num- 
ber and  running  in  each  weekly  issue  a  section  on 
each  of  our  major  fields.  A  beginning  is  made 
this  week  inTiealth  and  industry.  By  November 
the  working  scheme  may  be  judged  as  a  whole. 

With  the  new  page  we  shall  try  to  organize  ma- 
terial so  that  the  three  weeklies  will  serve  those 
interested  in  each  field  and  at  the  same  time  not 
overburden  the  general  reader. 


THE  three-year-old  son  of  one  member  of 
the  staff  was  in  the  Catskills  this  summer.  He 
had  been  taken  to  drive  behind  a  family  nag  with- 
in the  reach  of  a  social  worker's  purse,  but  his 
quick  eyes  had  spied  the  difference  when  a  more 
pretentious  rig  drove  past.  Did  he  want  to  go 


for  a  drive  this  afternoon,  they  asked  him.  Yes, 
he  wanted  to  go  for  a  drive.  "Not  one  horse, 
mother," — he  seemed  to  be  groping  for  a  way  to 
say  what  was  on  his  mind.  "Not  one  horse — 
two  horses; — two  horses  on  a  stem." 

That  will  be  the  scheme  of  these  weekly  issues— 
a  regular  stem  of  chronicle  and  comment  and 
two  or  more  special  departments. 


NOT  the  least  of  the  benefits  conferred  by 
a  marine  hospital  schooner  for  American 
deep-sea  fishermen,  as  an  agency  of  relief 
would  be  the  rescue  of  fishermen  who  go  astray 
in  their  dories.  The  fishing  schooners,  except 
when  "making  a  passage"  to  and  from  the  banks, 
cruise  over  a  restricted  area,  while  vessels  like 
the  French  hospital  ship  St.  Francois  d'Assise 
and  the  American  fish  commission  schooner 
Grampus  have  been  able  to  save  many  men  in 
dories  simply  because  they  cruised  over  a  wider 
area  than  that  covered  by  the  fishermen. 

A  striking  illustration  of  this  possible  function 
of  the  hospital  schooner  may  be  found  in  the  ex- 
perience of  the  U.  S.  revenue  cutter  Miami  which, 
with  the  Seneca,  conducted  the  ice  patrol  during 
the  early  summer.  The  commanding  officer  of 
the  Miami  reports  picking'  up  two  dories  with 
fishermen,  one  of  which  had  been  astray  three 
days.  The  Seneca  picked  up  a  dory  but  unfor- 
tunately too  late,  for  it  was  unoccupied.  The 
courses  of  the  Miami  and  Seneca  were,  for  the 
most  part,  north  of  the  fishing  boundaries  ob- 
served by  American  fishermen  at  that  season. 

MURDER  IN  THE  Nth  DEGREE 

CHARLES  ZUEBLIN 

'T^HE  unfortunate  death  of  New  York's  ec- 
_|_  centric  mayor  and  the  latest  escapade  of 
its  chief  degenerate  raise  anew  two  press- 
ing questions:  First,  what  can  be  done  to  stem 
the  tide  of  assassination,  murder,  homicide  and 
suicide  in  the  United  States?  Second,  how  much 
of  an  extenuating  circumstance  is  insanity? 

With  regard  to  the  first  question,  one  of  the 
important  means  of  protecting  society  not  yet  ser- 
iously and  effectively  dealt  with  in  America  is 
the  regulation  of  the  possession  and  carrying  of 
deadly  weapons.  New  York  City,  Alabama  and 
some  other  conspicuously  lawless  sections  of  the 
country  have  made  futile  attempts  at  control. 
All  the  states  have  antiquated  regulations  regard- 
ing the  carrying  of  concealed  weapons.  When  it 
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is  considered  that  there  are  forty  times  as  many 
homicides  in  the  United  States  as  in  Canada,  and 
more  people  are  probably  killed  every  year  be- 
cause of  mishandling  the  weapons  which  they  have 
to  defend  themselves  with  than  are  actually  killed 
in  self-defense,  it  is  evident  that  local  regulation 
is  not  only  inadequate  but  an  encouragement  to 
crime  and  accident.  The  logical  solution  of  this 
grievous  difficulty  is  the  federal  licensing  and 
registration  of  weapons.  The  internal  reve- 
nue is  the  most  effective  regulative  force  in  the 
United  States.  By  similar  methods  it  would  be 
possible  to  have  every  weapon  numbered  and 
marked,  to  register  every  owner  and  hold  him  re- 
sponsible for  its  use. 

The  second  question  is  much  more  fundamental 
but  equally  immediate.  Why  is  insanity  con- 
sidered a  reason  for  withholding  punishment  for 
crimes  of  violence?  What  is  insanity?  What  is 
guilt?  Who  are  insane?  Who  are  guilty? 

If  extenuating  circumstances  are  to  be  consid- 
ered, must  we  not  have  the  whole  chain  of  causes 
from  inheritance  and  infancy  on  to  determine  the 
exact  nature  of  guilt?  In  view  of  the  orgies 
of  crime  sometimes  indulged  in  by  the  insane;  in 
view  of  the  frequency  of  assassination  in  this 
country  and  the  uniformity  of  insanity  as  an  ex- 
cuse; in  view  of  the  greater  probability  of  repe- 
tition of  crime  by  the  obviously  insane,'  why 
should  the  method  of  segregation  differ?  Is  this 
not  a  superstition  traceable  to  the  time  when  the 
untempted  regarded  lawlessness  as  always  the 
wilful  act  of  responsible  people? 

Before  these  issues  are  punctuated  by  a  multi- 
tude of  successors  to  the  G-aynor  and  Thaw  cases, 
can  they  not  be  made  the  basis  of  social  action? 

THE  PRIVILEGED  GLASS 

ROBERT  A.  WOODS 

ONE  of  the  curious  instances  of  the  material- 
ized thought  of  the  present  time  is  the  in- 
creasing reference  on  the  part  of  the  highly 
educated  to  the  rich  as  "the  privileged  class." 

This  point  of  view  cannot  be  sustained,  whether 
the  quality  or  the  quantity  of  privilege  is  con- 
sidered. The  minute  fraction  of  each  generation 
which  has  lavished  upon  it  all  the  best  gifts  that 
come  of  the  infinite  accumulated  toil  of  literature, 
science,  art  and  the  intellectual  vocations  is  in- 
disputably more  privileged  as  to  the  human  values 
intrusted  to  it  than  are  the  merely  financial  rich. 

As  Kuskin  once  said  in  another  connection: 
"This  seems  strange;  nevertheless  the  only 
strange  thing  about  it  is  that  it  should  so  seem. ' ' 

That  the  highly  educated  should  so  largely 
ignore  the  fact  that  they  above  others  are  the 
children  of  privilege  is  perhaps  to  be  traced  to 
that  peculiar  lack  of  appreciation  and  gratitude 
which  so  largely  characterizes  us  all  during  our 
adolescent  period.  How  many  college  graduates 
carry  away  with  them  any  realizing  sense  of  what 
has  been  laid  out  upon  them?  Even  as  to  such 
'  a  relatively  slight  matter  as  the  cost  of  a  college 
education — to  how  many  collegiate  alumni  does  it 
ever  occur  that,  instead  of  having  rendered  a 


quid  pro  quo  through  paternal  funds,  they  have 
been  subsidized  and,  in  a  sense  pauperized,  to  the 
extent  of  75  per  cent  of  the  expense  of  instruc- 
tion? 

Every  discussion  of  the  restriction  of  social 
privilege  undertaken  by  the  highly  educated  per- 
son, should  begin  after  the  manner  of  the  apostle, 
"I  am  myself  the  chief  of  sinners." 

The  highly  educated  are  a  smaller  group  in 
numbers  than  the  rich.  There  are  only  about 
200,000  college  graduates  in  the  United  States, 
while  there  are  350,000  incomes  of  $5,000  and 
over.  Even  leaving  the  more  intangible  values 
out  of  the  account,  the  total  power  of  the  200,000 
and  their  total  responsibility  is  certainly  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  350,000.  The  overpower- 
ing financial  pre-eminence  of  a  few  is  likely  to 
blind  us  in  making  a  proper  comparison  on  the 
whole.  While,  of  course,  there  is  considerable 
overlapping  in  these  two  groups,  it  is  a  significant 
fact  that  the  acquirers  of  great  fortunes  are  not 
likely  to  be  highly  educated  men.  There  are  var- 
ious ways  in  which  educational  privilege  in  actual 
practice  seems  to  make  weight  against  the  desire 
for  the  financial  sort;  its  compensations  come  out 
greater  in  the  test. 

The  organized  dissemination  of  educational 
privilege — in  the  sense  of  training  for  laying  hold 
on  life— carried  to  its  last  community  limit  in 
form  appropriate  to  each  individual,  is  therefore 
the  greatest  of  all  the  dynamic  and  revolutionary 
motives  of  social  democracy.  The  sure  way  to 
bring  in  and  retain  social  justice  is  through  the 
increasing  fulfillment  of  life,  which  by  the  indom- 
inable  energy  of  growth  will  burst  all  its  fetters. 

The  National  Federation  of  Settlements  which 
met  recently  in  Pittsburgh  may  mark  the  broader 
emergence  of  an  agency  whose  distinctive  design 
is  to  involve  educational  privilege  in  its  supreme, 
characteristic  and  obvious  responsibility;  to  de- 
velop in  the  heart  of  hundreds  of  typical  unprivi- 
leged neighborhoods  in  city,  town  and  country  the 
magical  power  of  the  new,  realistic  humanities ; 
and  to  accomplish  its  results  by  social  rapproch- 
ment  rather  than  social  cleavage,  by  appreciation 
rather  than  denunciation. 


EIGHT  HOURS  FOR  CHILDREN 


OWEN  R.  LOVEJOY 

Secretary  National  Child  Labor  Committee 

MASSACHUSETTS  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  joining  the  fourteen  states  which 
have  established  the  eight-hour  day  for  children 
between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  «f  age.  This 
provision  is  a  part  of  the  uniform  child  labor  law 
which  went  into  effect  the  first  day  of  September. 
The  uniform  law  was  drafted  by  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  and  has  been  officially 
endorsed  by  the  American  Bar  Association.  Af- 
ter a  two  years'  campaign,  in  which  the  law  was 
carefully  considered  by  various  committees,  by 
both  houses  of  the  Legislature  and  by  the  gov- 
ernor, the  bill  passed  with  few  harmful  changes. 
When  the  law  became  operative  a  great  clamor 
arose  from  the  newspapers  in  the  mill  cities. 
Greatly  exaggerated  reports  were  published  con- 
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cerning  the  number  of  children  evicted  from  the 
mills.  Later  reports  reduce  these  estimates.  In 
Fall  River,  for  instance,  instead  of  2,000,  the  lat- 
est estimate  is  350.  There  is,  however,  an  actual 
movement  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  to  dis- 
charge children  as  a  means  of  making  the  law  un- 
popular. Mill  men  refuse  to  attempt  to  try  out 
the  eight-hour  schedules  which  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  other  states.  They  discharge  children 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  making  the  law  un- 
popular enough  to  be  repealed. 

WHILE  the  bill  was  pending  the  manufac- 
turers offered  no  opposition.  In  fact,  an 
official  representative  of  the  Arkright  Club,  large- 
ly composed  of  textile  manufacturers,  said:  "We 
do  not  oppose  this  legislation  and  if  the  commit- 
tee feel  that  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  commonwealth,  we  do  not  desire  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  its  passage."  The  kind  of  op- 
position they  have  advanced,  however,  is  of  a  na- 
ture to  be  disquieting  among  the  workers.  The 
same  representative  said:  "It  will  probably  be 
considered  unwise  to  employ  under  this  restric- 
tion a  large  number  of  children  under  sixteen 
years  of  age."  The  workers  foresaw  this  and 
since  the  law  became  effective  one  prominent  rep- 
resentative of  them  says  it  is  a  law  "which  the 
working  people  of  the  state  never  asked  for  and 
don't  want.'' 

All  this  was  anticipated  by  the  advocates  of  the 
bill.  The  same  cry  of  distress  has  been  raised 
following  the  enactment  of  every  child  labor  bill 
in  the  history  of  the  reform.  But  the  significance 
of  the  present  situation  lies  in  the  new  alignment 
given  to  the  entire  program  of  child  labor  reform. 
For  the  advocates  of  reasonable  laws  of  labor  for 
children  will  contend  that  if  the  Massachusetts 
mills  can  run  successfully  without  the  employ- 
ment of  young  children  for  more  than  eight  hours 
a  day,  those  in  other  states  can  do  the  same. 

Those  who  oppose  the  new  law  do  not  seem  to 
realize  that  their  contention  that  families  will  be 
left  to  starve  because  a  few  children  are  excluded 
is  a  terrible  indictment  of  an  industry  which  for 
a  hundred  years  has  made  deep  inroads  upon 
the  family.  The  textile  industry  holds  the 
world's  record  for  paying  starvation  wages  to 
adult  workers  and  justifying  thereby  the  ex- 
ploitation of  their  children.  We  believe  that  this 
industry  in  Massachusetts  will  set  a  new  standard 
for  the  textile  world  and  succeed  without  draw- 
ing poverty  and  distress  in  its  train. 

There  is  involved  in  this  controversy  something 
more  than  the  wages  of  the  children.  There  is  at 
stake  the  future  lives  of  these  children  and  the 
future  of  the  Massachusetts  mill  cities.  If  the 
manufacturers  can  get  along  so  well  without  the 
work  of  these  children  as  they  seem  now  disposed 
to  do,  we  suggest  that  the  Massachusetts  textile 
mills  do  not  adopt  an  eight-hour  schedule  for  part 
of  their  force,  but  be  satisfied  to  let  the  children 
go  to  school.  At  the  end  of  a  year  the  opposition 
will  have  worn  itself  out.  The  mills  will  go  on 
employing  labor  according  to  convenience  and 
profit.  If  H  proves  more  profitable  to  pay  older 


youth  for  a  ten-hour  day  than  to  keep  younger 
children  for  the  shorter  period,  this  will  result 
and  eighteen-year-olds  will  be  called  in  off  the 
streets  to  take  the  places  of  the  fourteen-year-olds. 
The  wages  formerly  paid  to  children  will  continue 
to  be  paid  to  their  older  brothers  and  sisters,  or  to 
their  father,  who  will  take  their  places.  Higher 
wages  will  be  paid  to  adults  and  more  money  will 
come  to  the  entire  class. 

The  schools  will  gather  in  the  children  dis- 
charged from  work  and  thus  a  double  benefit  will 
result.  The  meager  amount  of  reading  and  writ- 
ing which  it  has  been  possible  to  teach  the  mill 
children  will  be  increased  a  little;  trade  schools 
will  develop  to  meet  the  new  demands  of  this  in- 
dustrial age ;  and  children  will  learn  in  these  new 
schools  to  carry  the  weapons  of  the  battle  for 
bread  more  wisely  for  the  intelligence  they  will 
gain.  Wages  will  rise  by  this  elimination  of  chil- 
dren from  mills;  families  will  get  along  as  they 
did  before  the  child  went  to  work,  and  it  will  not 
be  long  before  the  child  is  sixteen  and  able  to  get 
a  better  job.  Needy  families  will  be  cared  for  by 
the  same  charitable  agencies  which  have  been  long 
at  the  task  of  supplying  what  hard  labor  in  the 
industry  has  hitherto  been  unable  to  command — a 
living.  Ultimately  a  living  wage  for  adult  work- 
ers and  complete  social  insurance  for  the  victims 
of  industry  will  remove  the  last  pretext  for  de- 
fending child  labor  in  the  mills. 

Other  features  of  the  uniform  law  which 
Massachusetts  has  adopted  prevent  the  evil  of 
employing  young  boys  until  midnight  in  bowling 
alleys;  raise  the  age  for  street  trades  to  twelve 
years  in  cities  of  over  50,000  inhabitants ;  prohibt 
employment  of  children  under  fourteen  in  tene- 
ment industries,  and  eliminate  minors  from  in- 
dustries dangerous  or  injurious  to  health. 

The  state  is  also  undergoing  complete  house- 
cleaning  in  the  matter  of  administration.  Every 
child  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  must  get  a 
new  working  certificate.  A  new  administration 
department,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industry, 
takes  charge  of  inspection  and  enforcement. 

DESPITE  the  cry  of  distress  we  say:  Hail 
Massachusetts !  You  have  opened  the  way 
to  a  new  promised  land;  your  sister  states  will 
follow  you  one  by  one  and  always  against  the  same 
short-sighted  opposition.  You  are  the  first  com- 
monwealth in  the  Union,  having  as  its  chief  indus- 
try the  manufacture  of  textiles,  to  establish  an 
eight-hour  day  for  children  under  sixteen  years  of 
age.  Not  your  altruism  but  your  good  sense  has 
led  you  to  strike  the  heavy  yoke  from  the  necks  of 
your  children.  Increase  in  your  wealth  will  prove 
this.  Better  quality  of  your  goods  will  prove  it. 
The  rising  standard  of  public  health  will  prove  it. 
The  profits  of  your  stockholders  will  prove  it. 
And  the  children  whom  you  have  liberated  in  1913 
will  live  to  see  a  like  emancipation  proclaimed 
for  the  children  in  the  textile  mills  of  Connecti- 
cut and  Ehode  Island  and  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire and  for  those  of  Georgia,  Alabama  and  the 
Carolinas.  You  have  put  the  nation  in  debt  to 
you  again  as  the  forerunner  of  a  better  day! 
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business.  I  don't  mean  that  he  shal 
get  a  death  blow.  But  if  the  Littk 
Red  Devil  gives  him  a  bit  of  a  clout 
now  and  then,  I'll  not  think  it  amiss. 


LUTHER  IN  THE  TENEMENTS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  For  the  past  three 
years  I  have  been  a  social  worker.  I 
spend  my  days  and  many  of  my  even- 
ings as  well  tramping  through  dingy 
streets  and  climbing  dark  tenement  stair- 
cases. I  am  in  constant  intimate  con- 
tact with  the  most  unfortunate  of  the 
poorer  classes,  and  feeling  as  I  do  that 
they  are  for  the  most  part  the  victims 
of  a  vicious  "industry  for  profit"  sys- 
tem, I  long  for  the  day  that  will  see  it 
all  changed;  and  I  take  no  little  pride 
in  my  small  part  in  a  movement  di- 
rected toward  better  living  and  work- 
ing conditions  for  those  most  in  need 
of  them. 

But  living  side  by  side  with  this  Good 
Samaritan  within  me,  there  is  a  Little 
Red  Devil  of  Unrighteousness,  so  he 
would  be  called  by  my  social  worker 
friends,  who  feels  quite  differently  about 
it.  He  hasn't  the  social  point  of  view 
at  all,  and  when  he  and  the  Good 
Samaritan  get  to  fighting,  you  may  well 
believe  that  they  lead  me  a  sorry  life. 
Sometimes  the  Samaritan  is  victorious 
and  then,  vision  clear  and  hope  high,  I 
go  about  my  work  with  earnestness  and 
enthusiasm.  But  when  all  has  been  go- 
ing smoothly  the  Imp,  who  has  been 
lying  in  ambush  and  husbanding  his 
strength,  will  dart  out,  have  at  the  Good 
Samaritan,  and  leave  him  lying  for  dead 
by  the  roadside. 

The  worst  of  it  is  that  he  is  such  a 
plausible  rascal.  He  has  a  great  deal  to 
say  for  himself,  and  with  what  an  array 
of  delightful  argument  does  he  make 
the  worse  appear  the  better  reason.  He 
approaches  me  from  the  vulnerable,  un- 
professional side.  He  appeals  to  my 
love  of  the  odd  and  the  picturesque. 
Perhaps  he  will  lead  me  into  some  wind- 
ing little  by-street,  edged  with  rows  of 
decaying  tenements,  unsteadily  shoulder- 
ing one  another  like  frowsy  old  in- 
ebriates. There  he  will  point  out  a  line 
of  many-colored  clothes  airily  flapping 
in  the  breeze  between  upper  windows. 

"Charming  effect,  that,"  he  will  say. 
"I  wonder  when  we  are  to  have  an 
artist  broad  enough  to  see  that  such 
subjects  are  worthy  of  his  art?  Im- 
pressionistic, you  know,  or  the  thing 
might  be  ludicrous.  However,  you  are 
opposed  to  all  this,  I  believe.  You 
would  have  these  pretty  symbols  of 
picturesque  life  in  the  steam  drying 
room  of  a  model  tenement.  You  would 
pull  down  these  interesting  old  buildings 
and  build  ugly  little  workingmen's  cot- 
tages on  the  site.  You  would  do  away 
with  this  pleasing  community  life  and 
have  Mrs.  Murphy  and  Mrs.  Katonsky 
sitting  by  potted  plants  in  miserable  lit- 
tle bay  windows.  A  great  improvement 
that:  Where's  the  artist  in  you,  man?" 

The  Good  Samaritan  groans  feebly. 

"You  are  too  fond  of  overstatement," 
I  begin.  "There  is  no  reason  why  work- 


ingmen's cottages  should  be  ugly.  And 
quaintness  is  not  necessarily  an  attribute 
of  tumble-down,  unsanitary  tenements. 
I  want  these  people  to  have  a  chance  to 
live  wholesomely  and  decently.  Would 
you  care  to  live  here?" 

"First  rate"  sick-room-whispers  the 
good  Samaritan.  "I'm  convalescing." 
The  Imp  laughs  scornfully. 

"Mrs.  Murphy  is  not  you  nor  I.  Do 
you  think  she  would  thank  you  for  your 
cottage?  Do  you  think  she  would  pre- 
fer the  bay  window  and  the  potted  plant 
to  her  neighborly  casement  on  the  sixth 
floor  where  she  can  see  all  that  goes  on 
in  the  yard?  You  ought  to  know  these 
people  better." 

I  let  him  run  on.  I  have  a  score  of 
arguments  to  prove  that  I  do  know  these 
people  better,  far  better  than  he.  The 
Samaritan  nudges  me  despairingly,  but 
when  I  have  once  weakened  and  Le 
Diable  Rouge  Sans  Merci  hath  me  in 
thrall  I  am  as  impotent  as  a  baby.  To 
the  Imp,  all  of  these  miserable  tene- 
ments are  places  where  people  live  in 
picturesque  squalor  as  they  want  to  live. 

It  is  evening,  and  we  come  upon  a 
group  of  youngsters  pegging  tops  in  a 
brick-paved  courtyard.  A  gas  lamp  at 
the  entrance  burns  dimly,  lighting  up 
the  eager  faces,  casting  great  shadows 
in  corners,  softening  harsh  outlines. 
We  watch  them  a  moment  and  pass  on. 

"That  social  welfare  chap  would  have 
all  these  urchins  at  a  settlement  house 
or  an  evening  center,  learning  to  make 
baskets  or  absurd  little  gew-gaws  out  of 
wood,"  says  the  Imp  presently.  "We 
would  have  missed  a  pretty  little  picture 
of  street  life  if  he  had  had  his  way  this 
evening,  now  wouldn't  we?" 

"It  was  a  pretty  little  picture,"  I  as- 
sent weakly,  ashamed  that  I  am  so  ready 
to  desert  the  Good  Samaritan  in  the 
hour  of  greatest  need. 

The  long  and  short  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter is,  that  before  I  have  been  a  great 
while  in  this  fellow's  company,  we  are 
hail-fellow-well-met  with  each  other, 
fraternizing  together  in  a  spirit  of  per- 
fect comradeship.  I  accept  him  frankly 
for  the  boon  companion  that  he  is.  His 
enthusiasm  and  his  love  for  small  ad- 
venture are  most  contagious.  When  we 
meet  two  withered  old  Sicilian  women 
in  faded  calico  dresses,  shambling  along, 
hands  on  hips,  each  with  a  huge  bundle 
of  firewood  on  her  head,  we  join  in 
hoping  that  the  fire  under  the  melting- 
pot  may  never  be  hot  enough  to  amal- 
gamate them. 

The  Samaritan  is  all  well  enough.  I 
respect  and  admire  him  for  standing 
firmly  for  social  reform.  But  he's  hope- 
lessly professional,  not  at  all  the  kind 
of  a  chap  one  may  slap  on  the  back. 
It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  live  with 
him  were  it  not  for  these  occasional 
rebuffs — the  most  impractical,  dogmatic, 
good-for-nothing  social  worker  in  the 
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H.  J.   N. 


RELIGIOUS  MOTION  PICTURES 

To  THE  EDITOR: — I  am  pleased  to 
note  the  space  you  give  to  the  question 
of  moving  pictures  in  connection  with 
Sunday  school  work.  In  St.  John's 
Universalist  Church  we  have  installed  a 
complete  moving-picture  outfit,  and  are 
making  use  of  it  as  a  medium  of  in- 
struction in  our  Sunday  school.  We 
regret  that  there  are  not  more  of  the 
classic  Bible  stories  available  in  film 
form.  But  we  are  frankly  availing 
ourselves  of  the  use  of  any  film  that 
teaches  a  moral  lesson  in  a  vital  way. 
The  writer,  for  one,  feels  that  it  is 
about  time  we  honestly  faced  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  our  Sunday  schools 
do  not,  after  all,  exist  to  vision  God 
in  our  modern  life.  There  is  a  real 
danger  in  going  too  far  afield  for  ob- 
ject lessons  of  faith,  hope  and  love. 

The  moving  picture  holds  the  same 
place  in  modern  life  that  the  miracle 
play  held  in  the  Middle  Ages.  If  \ve 
are  wise  teachers  we  shall  avail  our- 
selves of  teaching  material  nature  to 
the  life  and  thought  of  those  we  aim  to 
teach  and  may  hope  to  inspire.  It  is 
its  obedience  to  this  principle  that 
makes  THE  SURVEY  so  valuable  to  me. 
WALTER  HENRY  MACPHERSOX. 

[Universalist  Church,  Joliet,  HA] 


SETTLEMENT  MOTION  PICTURES 

To  THE  EDITOR:  To  one  who  has 
within  the  sixmonth  struggled  to  ex- 
press himself  on  the  wholesome  mission 
of  motion  pictures  your  symposium, 
Edison  vs.  Euclid  (see  THE  SURVEY  of 
September  6,  1913),  has  deep  interest. 
What  a  school  of  intellectual  whales 
you  did  take  over  to  the  Oranges  !  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  watch  such  people  think 
straight  through  a  subject  and  let  in  the 
daylight  where  the  rest  of  us  are 
scratching  matches  in  perplexity. 

We  have  a  motion  picture  plant  at 
Friendly  House  and  are  trying  to  make 
the  pictures  serve  the  children  of  the 
city  in  an  educational  way.  From  Jan- 
uary 1  to  early  May  our  free  audiences 
of  children  totaled  31,695.  We  found 
many  difficulties,  the  chief  being  the  lack 
of  suitable  films.  In  the  East  those  who 
are  trying  to  do  the  same  thing  are  bet- 
ter served,  I  think. 

If  Mr.  Edison  will  devote  his  ingen- 
uity, his  equipment  and  his  capital  to 
the  preparation  of  wholesome,  informa- 
tional films  for  children,  films  that  are 
clean,  forceful,  worth  while,  and  then 
do  that  which  will  be  harder  still — fur- 
nish them  without  hampering  restriction 
and  undue  expense,  he  can  be  acclaim- 
ed the  greatest  benefactor  of  American 
children. 

We  have  found  in  attempting  to  show 
pictures  to  children  that  the  films  need 
double  censoring,  also  that  the  neces- 
sary plant  is  expensive.  High-grade 
machines  are  costly.  There  must  be  a 
compensarc,  or  something  similar,  spe- 
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cial  heavy  wiring,  a  fireproof  booth  or 
room,  and  a  screen.  The  requirements 
of  the  board  of  underwriters  must  be 
met.  Insurance  charges  are  quadrupled 
on  building  and  contents  where  pictures 
are  shown.  Exits  must  be  provided, 
also  iron  fire-escapes.  In  the  interests 
of  safety  and  to  guard  against  a  mur- 
derous panic  in  our  audiences  we  have 
paid  competent  operators  to  project  the 
pictures.  We  dare  not  do  otherwise. 
Nothing  can  be  more  misleading  than 
your  picture  on  page  692  of  the  lad  in 
knickerbockers  turning  the  pony  pro- 
jection outfit.  To  put  the  pictures  ade- 
quately on  a  screen  in  an  audience  room 
of  any  size  is  a  man's  job  and  is  so 
recognized  by  the  authorities  in  most 
cities. 

Please  do  not  imagine  that  I  am  try- 
ing to  break  into  print  or  start  an  argu- 
ment with  anybody.  It  is  only  that  I 
am  finding  out  a  few  things  by  experi- 
ence and  want  to  suggest  to  you  that  the 
problem  of  the  film  is  not  the  only  prob- 
lem in  education  by  motion  pictures. 
Until  a  non-inflammable  film  is  used  and 
until  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  vari- 
ous patentees  are  defined  by  the  United 
States  courts,  the  sailing  is  not  plain. 
H.  E.  DOWNER. 

[The  Friendly  House.] 

Davenport,  la. 

CINEMATOGRAPH  FOR   ADULTS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  While  reading  your 
interesting  symposium  on  the  value  of 
the  educational  film  I  could  not  help 
thinking  of  the  wonderful  possibilities  it 
was  holding  out  for  the  enlightenment 
of  the  adult. 

Any  one  who  has  come  in  contact 
with  that  part  of  our  population  whose 
education  has  been  neglected  will  know 
that  the  objective  method  is  the  only 
one  to  be  applied  with  good  results; 
for  abstract  thinking  is  a  faculty  which 
has  to  be  developed  by  early  systematic 
training,  and  which  can  just  a  little 
(and  sometimes  even  less)  be  looked 
for  in  the  average  uneducated  adult  as 
in  the  child. 

The  moving-picture  furnishes  in  addi- 
tion to  the  objective  method,  a  pleasing, 
recreative  medium  for  instruction;  a 
brain  fatigued  from  bodily  exertion  of 
the  day  will  certainly  be  able  to  grasp 
ideas  more  easily  if  they  be  offered  in 
form  of  recreation.  The  stereopticon 
was  a  great  advance  in  that  direction. 
Those  who  have  frequented  popular  lec- 
tures will  have  noticed  the  difference  be- 
tween the  impression  of  a  lecture  de- 
livered with  stereopticon  illustrations 
and  the  impression  of  one  without. 
However,  the  relation  of  the  stereopti- 
con to  the  film  is  that  of  picture  to 
reality,  and  hence,  its  usefulness  is  much 
more  limited.  The  best  picture  of  a 
machine  is  unable  to  teach  mechanics 
objectively,  but  a  film  reproducing  the 
action  of  the  machine,  and  accompanied 
by  due  explanation  by  an  instructor,  will 
convey  the  principle  of  motion  with  the 
least  exertion  of  the  observer's  mind. 

In  addition  to  instructing  in  scientific 
subjects,  the  "movies"  are  to  become  a 
means  of  disseminating  useful  knowl- 
edge of  economic  and  social  phases  of. 
life,  ignorance  of  which  even  our  intelli- 
gent classes  often  have  to  confess, 


For  the  social  worker  it  ought  to  be 
of  the  utmost  gratification  to  find  among 
subjects  selected  for  film  development 
the  several  processes  in  different  indus- 
tries. It  is  a  known  and  deplorable  fact 
that,  owing  to  the  inevitable  condition 
of  division  of  labor  in  modern  indus- 
try, most  workers  remain  ignorant  of  all 
other  processes  except  the  one  they  are 
personally  engaged  in.  They  rarely 
know  anything  about  the  machine  they 
are  operating,  except  the  few  move- 
ments they  have  to  watch  while  per- 
forming the  task  assigned  to  them. 
And  resulting  from  this  lack  of  knowl- 
edge is  the  ignorance  of  dangers  in 
certain  industries  either  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  material  used,  or  from  un- 
healthy surroundings. 

Unfortunately  such  lack  of  knowl- 
edge is  prevalent  also  among  intelli- 
gent classes — a  fact,  which  partly  ex- 
plains their  indifference  towards  the 
strife  of  the  working  class.  How 
many  of  us  know  by  what  methods  or  in 
what  surroundings  the  commonest  ob- 
jects in  use  are  manufactured?  What 
is  a  button,  a  box,  a  cigar  to  those 
who  have  never  seen  one  created? 
But  these  simple  articles  may  signify 
much  to  one  who  has  watched  their 
production,  and  who  knows  what  ad- 
versities face  their  producers !  As  one 
who  has  had  the  privilege  of  seeing 
the  inside  of  factories  and  has  found 
this  opportunity  to  be  a  most  fascinating 
enlightenment,  I  think  that  the  film  is  to 
be  hailed  as  the  best  means  of  making 
this  knowledge  universal.  Further  to 
present  films  comparing  conditions  bad 
and  good  in  different  industries,  would 
be  an  important  means  of  disseminating 
knowledge  of  industrial  hygiene  and 
prevention  of  accidents. 

Do  not  these  considerations  call  for 
some  concerted  action  towards  pro- 
moting the  speedy  development  and  ap- 
plication of  this  wonderful  instrument? 
Would  it  not  be  advisable  for  several 
organizations  or  all  persons  interested 
in  the  education  of  the  masses  to  meet 
and  arrange  for  series  of  films  best 
adapted  to  such  purpose,  which  could 
be  conveniently  put  at  the  disposal  of 
popular  instructors  ? 

FANNY  DEMBO,  M.D. 

[Medical  Examiner,  New  _  York  Fac- 
tory Investigating  Commission.] 

New  YorJ 


RESTRICTION  OF  IMMIGRATION 

To  THE  EDITOR: — James  H.  Patten's 
recent  attempt  (See  THE  SURVEY  of 
August  30,  p.  669)  to  correct  my  al- 
leged "additional  misstatements  and  er- 
rors," despite  its  dogmatic  form,  is 
wholly  erroneous.  In  stating  that  the 
average  "immigration"  from  1908  to 
1912  was  only  858,597,  I  was  not  "tak- 
ing a  part  for  the  whole,"  despite  Mr. 
Patten's  average  of  "alien  admissions" 
of  1,022,885  per  annum  for  tb :  same 
period.  "Alien  admissions"  in  t'-.e  gov- 
ernment statistics  include  net  merely 
"alien  immigrants,"  but  also  alien  tour- 
ists, aliens  in  transit  to  foreign  coun- 
tries and  resident  aliens,  returning  af- 
ter a  temporary  visit  abroad,  and  these, 
of  course,  are  not  "immigrants"  and  are 
not  so  described  by  the  immigration 


authorities,  nor  by  any  other  competent 
authorities.  Mr.  Patten  merely  seeks  to 
bolster  up  his  former  misstatement  by 
confusing  "alien  admissions"  with  "im- 
migrants." 

Mr.  Patten  quibbles  with  respect  to 
his  claim  that  the  immigration  commis- 
sion "attribute  their  (aliens')  coming 
chiefly  to  the  artificial  stimulation  car- 
ried on  by  the  foreign  steamship  com- 
panies." I  pointed  out  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  commission's  reports  show, 
on  the  basis  of  the  sworn  statements  of 
the  immigrants,  that  94.7  per  cent  came 
over  at  the  instance  of  relatives  or 
friends  and  destined  to  them.  His 
claim  that  my  quotation,  from  the  com- 
mission's report  on  "Emigration  Condi- 
tions in  Europe"  is  merely  from  a  re- 
port by  an  "investigator,"  and  not  by 
the  commission  itself,  overlooks  the  fact 
that  this  report  was  not  merely  "submit- 
ted on  behalf  of  the  immigration  com- 
mission," but  embodies  their  personal  in- 
vestigations. Nor  does  the  passage  he 
quotes  as  to  many  persons  being  induced 
to  come  over  by  labor  agents  and  steam- 
ship runners,  in  the  slightest  degree 
justify  his  claim  that  most  of  our  im- 
migrants are  thus  induced  to  come  over. 
Of  course  I  did  not  confuse  Senator 
Dillingham  and  Professor  Jenks  with 
Congressman  Bennet,  as  Mr.  Patten 
suggests. 

As  to  Mr.  Patten's  statement  about 
all  adult  male  Jews  being  able  to  read 
Yiddish,  we  have  made  extensive  inves- 
tigations into  that  subject,  and  inde- 
pendent Jewish  statistics  substantially 
confirm  the  official  government  figures 
of  the  fiscal  year  1912  that  about  17 
per  cent  of  the  Hebrew  males  over  four- 
teen years  old  were  unable  to  read  any 
language,  including  Yiddish,  and  over 
33  per  cent  of  the  females. 

MAX  J.  KOHLER. 

New  York. 


IMMIGRATION    AND    ARISTOCRACY 

To  THE  EDITOR: — I  think  it  should 
be  added  to  Gino  C.  Speranza's  paper' 
that  it  is  the  coming  of  the  immigrant 
that  causes  the  low  birth  rate  of  na- 
tive stock  by  making  of  the  latter  an 
aristocracy.  All  aristocracies  tend  to 
die  out,  and  especially  so  when  the  caste 
system  is  added  by  differences  of  race. 
The  immigrant  pushes  the  American  off 
the  planet  and  then  says  that  he  is  nec- 
essary because  the  American  is  being 
pushed  off. 

JOSEPH  LEE. 

Boston. 


BUILDING  THE  COUNTRY  CHURCH 

To  THE  EDITOR: — One  New  York 
man,  a  church  news  editor,  believes  that 
the  way  to  make  small,  weak  churches 
in  the  country  large  and  strong  is  not 
to  put  two  or  three  of  them  together  by 
federation  or  organic  union,  but  to  cut 
each  one  in  two.  Two  or  three  experi- 
ments have  shown  his  plan  to  be  effec- 
tive. The  underlying  philosophy  is 
obvious. 

Not  only  because  I  am  asked  to  t< 

'Racial  Hygiene  in  the  United  States— 
from  a  Foreigner's  point  of  view,  THE 
SURVEY  August  30,  p.  659. 
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at  a  state  denominational  convention 
how  to  build  up  the  small  country 
churches,  but  because  I  am  a  country 
pastor  and  want  to  do  the  thing  act- 
ually, I  desire  as  many  suggestions  as 
possible  on  the  subject. 

Of  course,  it  is  believed  that  to  get 
the  right  kind  of  parsons  for  the  small 
churches  will  build  them  up.  As  soon 
as  the  desired  growth  begins,  however, 
the  parsons  are  apt  to  get  calls  to  larger 
positions.  And  what  then?  If  they  are 
the  right  kind  of  parsons,  we  may  say, 
they  will  either  stay  or  make  themselves 
permanently  not  needed.  But  country 
ministers  are  not  infinite  in  wisdom  yet. 
Possibly  there  are  unconscious  artists 
who  are  masters  of  unwritten  sciences, 
but  we  have  not  seen  many  of  them  in 
country  parsonages. 

Community  engineering  will  do  it, 
someone  says. 

"Are  you  a  community  worker,  a  com- 
munity leader,  or  a  community  engin- 
eer?" was  recently  asked  at  the  rural 
leaders'  conference  at  Amherst  of  the 
leading  demonstrator  of  rural  church 
and  community  betterment  in  the  United 
States.  "I  do  not  understand  your 
terms,"  was  the  reply.  Rural  community 
engineering  is  as  yet  an  unwritten 
science  and,  largely,  an  unpracticed  art. 

Personally  I  believe  that  in  many 
cases  community  engineering  by  the 
country  church  to  the  extent  of  pro- 
moting the  concentration  of  village  or- 
ganizations for  the  sake  of  a  stronger 
moral  impression  upon  the  community 
life  is  emphatically  advisable.  The 
church  may  also  provide  practical  agri- 
cultural education  and  stimulus,  and  the 
direction  of  community  recreations  for 
the  same  purpose.  These  things  will 
at  least  build  up  strong  communities, 
which  should  insure  the  growth  of 
strong  churches. 

These  are  mere  suggestions  and  a  re- 
quest.    The  writer  would  be  pleased  to 
receive  other  suggestions  as  to  how  to 
build  up  the  small  country  churches. 
G.  FREDERICK  WELLS. 

Tyringham,  Mass. 

AFTER  THE  SANATORIUM —  WHAT? 

To  THE  EDITOR: — The  question 
raised  by  the  article,  Discharged  from 
the  Sanatorium — Then  What,  in  your 
issue  of  September  27,  is  vital  and 
should  be  right  now  the  subject  of  the 
most  earnest  consideration,  with  sug- 
gestions for  the  proper  handling  of  the 
tubercular  patient  after  discharge.  It  is 
a  question  supremely  perplexing  to  all 
engaged  in  this  work. 

Taking  New  York  city,  what  is  the 
situation  today?  Is  it  so  acute  because 
of  inadequate  hospital  facilities  or  be- 
cause there  is  no  clearing  house  and, 
practically,  no  work  done  to  supplement 
that  of  the  sanatoria? 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  average 
incipient  patient.  Give  him  the  recog- 
nised treatment ;  sanitary  surroundings, 
fresh  air,  good  food,  rest.  Discharge 
him,  after,  say,  six  months,  as  "ap- 
parently cured."  Watch  him  for  an- 
other six  months  in  his  tenement  home. 
Should  not  the  classification  be  amended 
to  read  "apparently  cured — under  prop- 
er conditions?"  The  rich  may  seek  the 
right  climate.  The  poor  become 


"rounders"  in  their  pathetic  inability  to 
keep  up  with  the  procession,  going 
from  hospital  to  hospital  or  tenement 
to  tenement  because  they  become  Par- 
iahs; the  landlord  does  not  want  them 
and  where  can  they  go? 

The  remedy?  Suggestions  after  eight 
years  in  the  work : 

Legal  commitment  of  the  patient  as  a 
lifelong  charge  of  the  State,  to  be  cured 
or  cared  for.  I  expect  to  hear  an  outcry 
about  the  "rights  of  the  individual." 
What  "rights"  are  accorded  the  victim 
of  cholera,  smallpox,  diphtheria?  A  firm 
and  not  too  gentle  hand  is  laid  upon 
them,  for  the  good  of  the  community. 
Not  until  tuberculosis  is  dealt  with  in 
a  like  stringent  manner  will  it  be  con- 
trolled. 

Let  the  state  establish  a  colony  for 
these  sufferers,  where,  under  proper 
medical  supervision,  they  may,  in  ad- 
dition to  farming,  be  taught  such  indus- 
tries as  may  be  found  practicable.  Thus 
will  the  idleness  which  is  fostered  by 
the  present  methods  be  discouraged. 
With  the  aid  of  the  records  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  the  city  would  soon 
be  rid  of  the  large  number  of  unre- 
strained patients  now  a  perplexing  prob- 
lem for  the  charitable  societies.  Let 
the  tract  of  land  for  the  colony  be 
large  enough  for  the  establishment  of 
families  in  small  cottages.  The  pathos 
of  separation  and  the  enforced  abandon- 
ment of  the  family,  often  by  the  wage- 
earner,  is  one  of  the  evils  of  the  situa- 
tion at  the  present  time. 

Will  THE  SURVEY  keep  up  the  good 
work  of  pointing  out  the  evils  and  in- 
vite suggestions  for  a  follow-up  sys- 
tem? 

FLORENCE  F.  COLBY. 

New  York. 


POLICE  IN  LOS  ANGELES 

To  THE  EDITOR: — In  view  of  a  mis- 
taken report  that  Los  Angeles  is  to 
abandon  its  honored  position  as  a 
"closed  town"  you  may  be  glad  to  know 
the  facts  in  the  case  and  help  correct 
the  report. 

The  recent  election  of  mayor  in  Los 
Angeles  had  more  than  local  interest. 
In  a  burst  of  popular  wrath  against  the 
excesses  of  the  social  evil,  Los  An- 
geles swept  out  its  segregated  district, 
and  for  six  years  has  stood  squarely 
before  the  world  as  a  city  which  is  en- 
deavoring to  be  clean. 

The  mayor  then  elected,  George  Alex- 
ander, was  chosen  because  the  people 
knew  in  personal  life  and  public  admin- 
istration he  would  stand  unflinchingly 
for  moral  standards — and  he  did. 

At  this  last  election  administrative 
and  political  questions  were  hard  fought, 
but  nothing  was  more  patent  than  that 
the  experien«e  of  the  last  six  years 
had  had  its  effect  in  raising  the  moral 
standjr.d  of  the  community.  Feeling 
ran  high ;  but  however  sharp  the  ether 
differences  were,  the  mayoralty  candi- 
dates Mied  with  each  other  in  em- 
phasizing moral  issues.  Every  poster 
(and  these  covered  the  downtown  sec- 
tion) declared  foremost  for  a  clean 
city. 

During  the  campaign  Judge  H.  H. 
Rose,  the  winning  candidate,  repeated- 


ly declared  himself  against  any  tolera- 
tion of  the  social  evil,  and  also 
gave  the  saloon-keepers  clearly  to  under- 
stand that  neither  could  they  look  for 
any  increased  privileges.  He  promised 
to  retain  the  same  splendid  chief  of 
police,  C.  E.  Sebastian,  and,  if  possible, 
exercise  increased  vigilance  rather  than 
relax  in  any  way.  Having  been  a  police 
judge  for  many  years  he  did,  however, 
feel  that  he  had  acquired  practical  ex- 
perience which  would  enable  him  to  im- 
prove upon  existing  methods.  It  is  this 
statement  which  has,  no  doubt,  been 
misunderstood.  Promptly  upon  assum- 
ing office  he  dispelled  all  doubt  by  is- 
suing orders  through  the  Police  De- 
partment to  suppress  all  vice  in  the  city 
— "No  gambling;  no  disorderly  houses; 
no  saloon  evasions ;  each  officer  to  be 
held  directly  responsible  for  the  con- 
ditions on  his  beat,  suspension  to  fol- 
low neglect." 

Those  who  are  laboring  for  the  elim- 
ination of  the  "social  evil"  should  find 
comfort  in  the  result  of  the  Los  Ange- 
les experience.  Abolished  through  a 
burst  of  popular  indignation,  and  the 
same  twice  ratified  by  popular  elections, 
one  can  but  see  that  in  municipal,  as 
in  private  life,  virtue  brings  its  own  re- 
ward. Conditions  are  not  ideal  by  any 
means,  but  this  much  is  certain: 

Social  vice  has  been  decreased; 

The  fallacy  refuted  that  "only  an  open 
town  can  prosper ;"  and 

The   standard   of   public   thought   has 
been  so  far  raised  that  it  is  unthinkabl 
for  Los  Angeles  to  ever  again  official! 
tolerate  the  social  evil. 

(MRS.)  ALICE  STEBBINS  WELLS. 

[Policewoman.] 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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NEGRO  YEAR  BOOK 

The  Negro  Year  Book  for  1913  ha 
been  amplified  into  a  miniature  ency- 
clopedia of  the  Negro  race.  So  much 
authentic  and  classified  information  on 
this  subject  is  especially  timely  this 
year  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation.  The  book 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Negro  Year 
Book  Company,  Tuskegee  Institute, 
Ala.,  by  mail  for  30  cents. 


JUDGE  WEISSINGER  NOT  RENOMINATED 

Muir  Weissinger  has  failed  to  secur 
a  renomination  for  judge  of  the  Louis- 
ville   Juvenile    Court,    being    beaten    at 
the  recent  primary  by  Samuel  W.  Gree 
It  will  be  recalled  that  Judge  Weissinger 
was  summoned  to  a  public  meeting  by 
the  social  workers  and  club  women  of 
Louisvilfe    to    defend    his    appointment 
as  probation  officer  of  a  man  commonly 
held  to  be  not  fit  for  the  work.  Judg 
Weissinger  stood  pat  on  his  appointee 
but  later  had  to  remove  the  probatic 
officer   for  conduct  grossly  unbecoming 
such   an   officer. 
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STAYING  THE  SPREAD    OF    CON- 
TAGIOUS DISEASE 

Among  the  amendments  to  the  New 
York  State  Public  Health  Law  passed 
last  spring  none  met  with  such  severe 
criticism  as  that  providing  that 

"Whenever  a  complaint  shall  be 
made  by  a  physician  to  a  health  officer 
that  any  person  is  afflicted  with  any  in- 
fectious, contagious  or  communicable 
disease  or  is  a  carrier  of  typhoid  fever, 
tuberculosis,  diphtheria  or  other  infec- 
tious disease  and  is  unable  or  unwilling 
to  conduct  himself  and  to  live  in  such 
a  manner  as  not  to  expose  members  of 
his  family  or  household  or  other  per- 
sons with  whom  he  may  be  associated 
to  danger  of  infection,  the  health  of- 
ficer shall  forthwith  investigate  the  cir- 
cumstances alleged.  If  he  shall  find 
that  any  such  person  is  a  menace  to 
others,  he  shall  lodge  a  complaint 
against  such  person  with  a  magistrate, 
and  on  such  complaint  the  said  person 
shall  be  brought  before  such  magis- 
trate. The  magistrate  after  due  notice 
and  a  hearing,  if  satisfied  that  the  com- 
plaint of  the  health  officer  is  well 
founded  and  that  the  person  is  a  source 
of  danger  to  others,  may  commit  him  to 
a  county  hospital  for  tuberculosis  or  to 
any  other  hospital  or  institution  estab- 
lished for  the  care  of  persons  suffer- 
ing from  any  such  disease  or  maintain- 
ing a  room,  ward  or  wards  for  such 
person." 

It  was  predicted  that  the  section 
would  be  a  dead  letter  from  the  begin- 
ning, that  no  health  officer  would  avail 
himself  of  it,  or  any  magistrate  con- 
vict under  it.  How  has  it  turned  out? 

£)R.  JOHN  S.  WILSON,  health  of- 
ficer of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  is 
the  first  officer  to  take  action  under  this 
amendment.  Some  time  ago  a  father 
and  son  were  found  to  have  tuberculo- 
sis, and  admission  was  secured  for  them 
in  the  Browne  Memorial  Hospital.  The 
apartments  of  the  family  were  immedi- 
ately renovated  and  disinfected,  and  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  the  mother 
and  other  five  children  in  new  quarters. 
The  father  did  not  care  to  remain  un- 
der restraint  at  the  hospital,  so  returned 
home  again  and  insisted  on  staying  at 
home.  The  physician  in  attendance  was 
consulted  and  stated  to  the  health  of- 
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ficer  that  the  patient  was  a  source  of 
danger  to  his  family,  and 'in  accordance 
with  the  law  the  health  officer  had  him 
taken  before  the  city  magistrate.  After 
trial,  in  which  the  facts  of  the  case 
were  clearly  presented,  the  judge  com- 
mitted him  to  the  hospital  as  a  careless 
and  dangerous  case.  If  this  man  still 
declines  to  remain  at  the  hospital,  fur- 
ther action  will  be  taken  against  him. 

The  second  example  of  the  use  of  the 
amendment  is  a  case  of  restraint  of  pa- 
tients already  in  a  sanatorium.  These 
are  three  unruly  inmates  of  lola  Sana- 
torium in  Monroe  County  who  were 
formerly  committed  to  the  institution 
by  a  justice-of-the-peace  on  the  com- 
plaint of  Dr.  H.  G.  Shepard,  the  local 
health  officer.  This  action  was  taken  as 
the  testimony  of  the  superintendent  and 
house  physician  of  Tola  showed  that 
these  patients  had  left  the  grounds  of 
the  institution  repeatedly  without  per- 
mission and  had  conducted  themselves 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  expose  other 
persons  in  the  institution  and  elsewhere 
to  the  danger  of  infection. 

The  law  applies,  as  its  text  shows, 
not  to  tuberculosis  cases  alone  but  to 
other  diseases  that  endanger  the  public 
health.  The  latest  of  menaces  to  public 
health  to  be  recognized  are  the  venereal 
diseases,  the  initial  steps  toward  regu- 
lating which  were  taken  when  more  than 
a  year  ago  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
Health  required  the  reporting  of  all  such 
cases  by  all  public  institutions  and  re- 
quested physicians  also  to  report  on 
their  venereal  cases.  The  Board  of 
Health  at  the  same  time  provided  facil- 
ities for  free  bacteriological  examina- 
tion of  discharges  in  venereal  diseases 
for  physicians  reporting,  undertook  to 
make  the  Wassermann  and  Noguchi 
tests  and  to  provide  and  distribute  edu- 
cational literature. 

The  first  year  shows  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign against  the  clause  calling  for  re- 
porting of  venereal  cases  on  the  part  of 
three  large  hospitals,  which  have  ad- 
dressed a  protest  to  the  mayor.  Phy- 
sicians, whose  reports  are  not  compul- 
sory, have  also  not  been  eager  to  co- 
operate. This  opposition  is  not  surpris- 
ing in  view  of  the  long  fight  against  the 


law  providing  for  the  reporting  of  tu- 
berculosis, which  won  out  only  after  a 
ten  year's  strugle. 

The  laboratory  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  for  venereal  diseases 
has  been  excellent,  but  the  year's  experi- 
ence shows  that  the  public  clinics  "do 
not  regularly  follow  modern  methods 
in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
syphilis."  As  this  disease  in  its  prim- 
ary stages  is  curable  by  modern  methods 
in  a  few  months,  the  Board  of  Health 
felt  it  incumbent  to  undertake  this 
work  itself  and  applied  last  spring  to 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment for  funds.  The  moViey  was  re- 
fused, however,  on  the  representation 
of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine that  the  better  method  would  be 
to  force  up  the  standard  of  treatment 
in  existing  institutions.  The  academy 
has  felt  the  responsibility  it  undertook 
in  discouraging  the  extension  of  the 
work  of  the  board  and  has  already  be- 
gun the  work  of  raising  and  unifying 
standards. 

I~*HE  Associated  Outpatient  Clinics  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  an  organiza- 
tion which  was  brought  into  existence 
by  the  efforts  of  the  Public  Health  Com- 
mittee of  the  academy,  undertook  a' 
study  of  the  existing  dispensary  prac- 
tices with  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
these  diseases,  and  called  a  conference 
of  the  attending  dispensary  dermatol- 
ogists, syphilographers,  and  genito- 
urinary surgeons  to  formulate  a  plan  by 
which  the  clinics  could  be  made  most 
efficient.  A  set  of  recommendations  re- 
lating to  the  treatment  of  syphilis  has 
alre'ady  been  prepared  and  adopted  by 
the  association.  Recommendations 
bearing  on  adequate  facilities  for  treat- 
ing gonorrhea  and  chancroid  are  now 
under  consideration  by  the  association. 

The  movement  has  received  proper 
impetus,  and  it  is  hoped  that  before  long 
the  genito-urinary,  skin,  and  syphilitic 
clinics  of  our  dispensaries  and  outpa- 
tient departments  of  hospitals  will  be 
put  on  a  very  high  level  of  efficiency, 
and  that  the  necessity  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Health  clinic  will  be  entirely 
obviated. 
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OMPULSORY    CITY    PLANNING 
IN   MASSACHUSETTS 


ON  BEHALF  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Homestead  Commission,  Governor 
Eugene  N.  Foss  will  call  for  November 
18  and  19  at  the  State  House,  Boston, 
the  First  Massachusetts  City  and  Town 
Planning  Conference.  The  purpose  is 
to  give  the  local  town  planning  boards 
throughout  the  state  the  information 
concerning  methods  of  procedure  which 
is  necessary  to  them  in  their  new  work. 
In  addition  to  the  members  of  as  many 
of  the  planning  boards  as  are  establish- 
ed by  November  18,  the  governor  and 
the  Homestead  Commission  will  unite 
in  inviting  some  four  or  five  thousand 
other  Massachusetts  citizens.  The  fact 
that  the  state  as  such  is  calling  a  gen- 
eral meeting  to  discuss  social  problems 
is  in  itself  a  precedent  of  interest  with- 
in and  without  the  state. 

The  last  Legislature,  in  two  brief  bills, 
made  city  planning  compulsory  for 
every  town  of  more  than  ten  thousand 
population  and  for  every  city.  A  large 
measure  of  home  rule,  considering 
Massachusetts  precedent,  is  provided  by 
the  law,  since  the  local  governing 
bodies — city  councils,  commissions,  or 
town  meetings — will  determine  the  num- 
ber of  members  in  each  board,  the  rate 
of  payment  ,for  services  and  expenses, 
and  other  administrative  details.  State- 
wide unity  will  be  given  to  the  work  by 
the  supervision  of  the  Massachusetts 
Homestead  Commission. 

Under  the  law,  the  first  task  given 
the  local  boards  is  to  make  a  compre- 
hensive study  "of  the  resources,  possi- 
bilities and  needs"  of  the  community. 
This  provision  means  that  in  the  course 
of  a  comparatively  brief  time  each  city 
and  town  affected  by  the  law  will 
make  an  adequate  social  survey.  "City 
planning"  under  the  law  is  a  very  hu- 
man thing;  first  emphasis  is  placed  up- 
on the  ordering  of  the  municipal  ac- 
tivities— public  and  private — so  that  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  individual 
citizen  will  be  conserved.  Of  course 
all  city  planning  has  for  its  ultimate 
aim  this  human  end.  The  Massachu- 
setts law  makes  this  human  end  not 
only  ultimate,  but  immediate. 

The  Massachusetts  Homestead  Com- 
mission hopes  that  city  planning  will  be 
shown  to  be  not  an  indefinite  program 
of  vast  public  expenditure  for  c,ivic 
beautification,  nor  concerned  exclusive- 
ly with  parks,  boulevards,  civic  centers, 
beautiful  pictures,  attractive  plans  and 
theorizing,  but  that  it  is  a  constructive 
fundamental  effort  to  correlate  the  com- 
munity's activities  so  that  the  welfare 
of  all  the  citizens  and  all  the  interests 
of  the  community  will  receive  propor- 
tionate attention. 

The  morning  of  the  first  day  will  be 
devoted  to  a  conference  between  mem- 
bers of  the  Homestead  Commission,  of- 
ficials of  the  cities  and  towns  and  ex- 
perts from  within  and  without  the  state. 


Then  will  follow  open  meetings  devoted 
to  various  phases  of  the  subject.  The 
conference  will  conclude  with  a  sub- 
scription banquet  given  by  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  At  section 
meetings  the  technical  problems  which 
confront  local  communities  will  be  dis- 
cussed informally.  Each  section  will 
report  to  a  general  meeting  definite 
recommendations  concerning  methods 
of  procedure  possible  under  the  law  as 
it  now  exists  and  new  legislation  which 
should  be  requested  from  the  1914 
Legislature.  The  sections  include 
health,  public  finance,  private  finance,  • 
agriculture  and  public  opinion.  Among 
the  speakers  will  be  Chairman  C.  F. 
Gettemy  of  the  Homestead  Commission, 
Governor  Foss,  Mayor  Fitzgerald,  Fla- 
vel  Shurtleff,  John  Ihlder,  J.  Randolph 
Coolidge,  Jr.,  Henry  Sterling,  James 
Ford,  Fred  Brush,  W.  H.  Allen,  Elmer 
S.  Forbes,  Clarence  Arthur  Perry,  F. 
H.  Hankins,  Frederick  C.  Howe,  Lee 
K.  Frankel  and  John  Clair  Minot. 
Warren  Dunham  Foster  is  chairman  of 
the  committee  directing  the  conference. 

SCRANTON'S  "PATHFINDER"   SO- 
CIAL~SURVEY 

A  CHANCE  talk  by  a  member  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  staff  to  a 
group  of  Vassar  students  was  carried 
home  by  one  of  them,  and  led  last 
spring  to  the  first  steps  toward  a  study 
of  social  conditions  at  Scranton,  Pa., 
where  a  one-week  pathfinder  survey 
was  made  by  three  members  of  the 
Foundation's  Department  of  Surveys 
and  Exhibits.  The  invitation  came  from 
the  Civic  Improvement  Committee  of 
the  Scranton  Century  Club  whose  chair- 
man had  been  one  of  the  interested  Vas- 
sar students. 

Printed  copies  of  the  survey  report 
are  to  come  from  the  press  within  the 
next  fortnight.  It  covers  in  rapid  re- 
view outstanding  facts  only,  and  makes 
some  tentative  recommendations,  es- 
pecially in  regard  to  the  lines  which  a 
more  thorough  survey  should  follow. 
Certain  big  fields,  such  as  housing,  de- 
linquency and  industrial  conditions,  are 
left  almost  untouched,  as  requiring  too 
long  and  careful  study.  Others,  such  as 
health,  recur  in  so  many  connections 
that  a  good  insight  into  the  situation 
is  obtained. 

The  Scranton  survey  is  especially 
notable,  in  contrast  with  the  birdseye 
views  of  various  cities  which  have  been 
made  in  the  last  few  years  by  "social 
engineers,"  in  that  the  distinctive  prob- 
lems of  the  city  were  clearly  brought 
out,  instead  of  a  vague  impression  of 
general  problems  equally  true  of  all 
cities. 

The  survey  recognizes  assets  as  well 
as  liabilities;  among  the  former  is 
named  a  vigorous  population  of  130,000, 
largely  young  people,  almost  a  third  of 
them  foreign  born  and  a  much  larger 
percentage  of  foreign  parentage'.  The 


club  of  women  which  had  enough  social 
spirit  to  ask  for  the  survey  is  another 
asset,  as  is  the  City  Planning  Commis- 
sion, which  employed  John  Nolan  to 
draw  up  a  city  plan,  the  Playground 
Association  which  recently  set  the  pace 
for  the  city  authorities  to  follow  by 
starting  seven  playgrounds.  A  sign  of 
the  vitality  and  recuperative  power  of 
the  city  is  seen  in  the  reform  of  the 
school  system  and  its  release  from  poli- 
tical control. 

The  public  health  problem  and  the 
adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  the  ma- 
chinery for  handling  it  runs  through 
the  report.  The  school  system  has 
excellent  medical  inspection,  together 
with  a  follow-up  of  cases  that  need 
care  by  the  District  Nursing  As- 
sociation. Nevertheless,  the  total  ex- 
penditure on  health  per  person  of  the 
population,  is  only  fifteen  cents  as 
against  twice  that  amount  in  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole,  and  four  times  that 
amount  in  New  York  city.  Scranton 
has  no  housing  inspection,  in  spite  of 
alley  dwellings,  overcrowding  and  dark 
rooms  in  the  tenements  and  unsatisfac- 
tory sanitary  conditions  in  the  schools. 
It  has  insufficient  plumbing  and  milk 
inspectors  and  but  two  sanitary  inspec- 
tors, though  an  effort  is  made  to  make 
up  for  imperfect  supervision  of  sanitary 
matters  throughout  the  year  by  an  an- 
nual spring  cleaning,  when  an  extra 
force  is  employed.  The  city  water  is 
excellent,  owing  to  methods  of  purifica- 
tion installed  after  typhoid  epidemics 
in  1906  and  1907.  Sewage  is  good,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  but  quite  inadequate,  as 
the  homes  of  only  50  per  cent  of  the 
people  are  connected  with  the  sewers. 

The  health  problem,  as  well  as  the 
safety  and  the  flood  problems  of  Scran- 
ton, is  further  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  city  is  intersected  by  streams. 
The  Bureau  of  Health  is  hampered  in 
its  work  not  only  by  too  small  an  ap- 
propriation but  by  lack  of  a  good  sta- 
tistical system  and  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
under  the  control  of  another  city  de- 
partment. The  hospital  system  is  ade- 
quate in  most  respects,  but  makes  no 
provision  for  contagious  diseases  and 
the  undermanning  of  the  health  depart- 
ment makes  it  impossible  to  supervise 
these  diseases  adequately  in  the  homes. 
With  the  exception  of  the  infant  mor- 
tality rate,  which  is  too  high,  and  the 
accident  mortality,  which  is  larger  than 
in  Pittsburgh  and  almost  double  that  of 
the  United  States,  the  death  rate  of 
Scranton  is  normal.  For  this  the  re- 
port holds  a  robust  young  population 
responsible  and  urges  that  Scranton 
take  advantage  of  her  natural  oppor- 
tunities by  surrounding  her  people  with 
a  thoroughly  sanitary  environment. 

The  accident  rate  is  largely  due  to 
mining,  and  the  report  notes  that  abso- 
lutely no  study  has  been  made  of  any 
aspect  of  work  conditions  in  this  large 
industrial  town. 
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The  improvements  recognized  in  the 
school  system  have  already  been  noted. 
To  assets  on  this  side  a  technical  high 
school  can  be  added,  but  this  only 
serves  to  call  attention  to  lack  of  vo- 
cational training  in  the  grade  schools. 
Other  defects  in  the  schools  are  lack  of 
special  classes  for  defectives  or  for 
tubercular  children.  The  study  of  agen- 
cies for  social  betterment  is  chaotic  and 
overlapping,  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  playground  movement  none  of  the 
work  done  is  constructive.  No  social 
settlement  exists  and  little  special  work 
with  immigrants  appears  to  be  done  in 
this  city,  where  a  large  proportion  of 
the  industrial  workers  are  immigrants. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  report  will  be  the 
forerunner  of  more  penetrating  studies 
later. 
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NTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
OF  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUES 


THE  second  International  Confer- 
ence of  Consumers'  Leagues  met  in 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  on  September  26, 
27,  28,  and  voted  to  create  a  permanent 
International  Confederation  of  Consum- 
ers' Leagues.  The  preliminary  work 
of  organization  was  confided  to  the 
newest  national  league,  that  of  Bel- 
gium, whose  secretary  is  Mme.  Bel- 
paire,  11  rue  de  Bom,  Antwerp. 

Delegates        were        present        from 
France,     Germany,   England,     Switzer- 


land, Belgium  and  America;  and  sym- 
pathizers came  from  Holland,  Spain 
and  Italy  where  there  are,  as  yet,  no 
leagues  actively  at  work. 

The  two  subjects  of  most  burning 
interest  were  home  work  and  minimum 
wages.  In  the  brief  space  of  five  years, 
since  the  first  international  conference, 
at  Geneva  in  1908,  a  long  stride  has 
been  made  from  theory  and  prophecy 
on  the  subject  of  minimum  wage  legis- 
lation, to  reports  of  practical  experi- 
ence. In  America  the  first  official  wage 
determination  by  a  state  commission 
was  promulgated  in  Oregon  during  the 
closing  week  of  July,  1913.  In  Eng- 
land, the  earliest  wage  determinations 
date  back  to  1910  and  the  scope  of  the 
first  law  (1909)  has  been  twice  con- 
siderably extended. 

A  most  active  participant  in  the  con- 
ference was  Anthony  Neuckens,  secre- 
tary of  the  International  Office  of 
Homework,  with  headquarters  in  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  Brussels.  Nineteen  na- 
tions participated  in  the  last  meeting, 
and  M.  Neuckens  reported  that  the  of- 
fice is  committed  to  promoting  minimum 
wage  legislation  as  the  most  hopeful 
method  of  dealing  with  homework. 

Characteristically  European  was  the 
contribution  of  35,000  francs  by  the 
Belgian  government  to  the  Consumers' 
League  of  Belgium  to  enable  it  to  pre- 
pare an  exposition  of  homework  in 
Antwerp  in  connection  with  the  Inter- 


national     Conference     of      Consumers' 
Leagues. 

The  presiding  officer  of  the  second 
international  conference  at  Antwerp,  as 
of  the  first,  at  Geneva,  was  M.  de 
Morsier  of  Geneva.  The  American 
delegates,  on  both  occasions  were  Mrs. 
Frederick  Nathan,  vice-president;  Mrs. 
Florence  Kelley,  secretary,  of  the  Na- 
tional Consumers'  League,  and  Mr. 
Nathan. 
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HE    EFFICIENCY    WAY    IN     A 
WESTERN  STORE 


The  last  word  in  novelties  even  for  a 
department  store,  was  laid  face  up  on  the 
counter  when  a  "scientific  manager"  en- 
gaged by  a  progressive  store  in  Los 
Angeles  discussed  with  employes  the 
connection  between  high  wages  and  a 
higher  standard  of  living,  declared  "that 
an  eight-hour  law  gives  us  better 
mothersi,"  and  spoke  publicly  on  the 
"growth  of  labor  unions  in  their  at- 
tempts to  secure  for  their  members 
greater  comforts  through  greater  earn- 
ings." Yet  these  are  the  activities  of 
J.  W.  Amrath,  an  "efficiency  engineer" 
who  believes  that  the  best  interests  of 
employer  and  employe  as  well  as  "better 
value  and  service  to  the  public"  can  be 
secured  only  through  steady  develop- 
ment of  the  "human  factor."  In  other 
words,  he  assumes  that  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  intelligence,  employes  will  de- 
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mand  higher  standards  and  will,  there- 
fore, train  themselves  to  be  capable  of 
higher  earnings.  On  the  degree  of  use 
which  the  employer  makes  of  this  in- 
creased intelligence  will  depend  the  suc- 
cess of  the  business. 

Mr.  Amrath  does  not  minimize  the 
necessity  of  sanitary  surroundings, 
short  hours  and  a  living  wage,  of  the 
leisure  and.  opportunity  essential  to  self- 
development.  During  the  past  year  he 
has  supervised  the  expenditure  of  ap- 
proximately $40,000  on  improvements 
for  the  department  store  of  Jacoby 
Brothers  in  Los  Angeles.  He  has  pro- 
cured cleaner  and  safer  working  con- 
ditions, he  has  planned  lunch,  rest  and 
library  rooms  for  employes,  and  he  is 
arranging  a  schedule  of  compensation 
which  fixes  a  fair  minimum  wage  and 
makes  increases  automatically  commen- 
surate to  individual  and  collective  effort. 

Most  welfare  projects  stop  compla- 
cently at  this  point,  but  Mr.  Amrath 
regards  the  material  change  simply  as 
the  proper  equipment  with  which  to  be-* 
gin  his  task.  This  $40,000  has  been  in- 
vested in  betterments  to  the  house,  in- 
stead of  being  paid  out  in  dividends, 
in  order  to  help  the  employes  to  help 
themselves.  Consequently  a  good  meas- 
ure of  energy  has  been  expended  in 
stimulating  interest  not  alone  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  salesmanship,  but  in 
questions  of  wide  social  import.  Inef- 
ficiency, claims  this  engineer,  often 
arises  from  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  inter-relation  of  activities  and  from 
isolating  the  routine  of  store  life  from 
home,  community,  and  national  life. 


clerk  at  the  cotton  goods  coun- 
ter,  for  example,  will  be  more  intel- 
ligent and  accordingly  more  efficient 
when  he  understands  not  only  the  grades 
of  stock  on  the  shelves,  but  learns  as 
well  whether  childhood  is  exploited  to 
prepare  the  stock  and  comprehends  the 
public  menace  of  cheap,  unskilled  labor. 
While,  therefore,  an  ingenious  scheme 
of  "inspection  tours'  is  making  the  staff 
familiar  with  the  various  features  and 
departments  of  the  house,  the  weekly 
lectures  of  the  efficiency  engineer  are 
trips  abroad  to  introduce  the  workers 
to  the  social  and  industrial  problems 
affecting  every  wage  earner. 

In  a  year  of  such  scientific  manage- 
ment, the  members  of  the  firm  have 
been  persuaded  that  a  little  knowledge 
is  not  only  not  a  dangerous  thing,  but 
actually  a  valuable  asset  which  can  be 
used  in  the  best  interests  of  the  house. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  lazy  and  the 
stupid  have  been  weeded  out  from  the 
ranks  of  employes  and  at  every  counter 
earnest,  ambitious  workers  offer  their 
best  service  to  the  public.  They  are 
ready  and  competent  to  match  colors 
and  offer  shopping  suggestions,  but  bet- 
ter still  they  are  thinking  independent- 
ly and  are  conscious  of  their  needs  and 
of  their  obstacles.  Perhaps  it  is  unfair 


to  judge  a  man  by  his  books  and  per- 
haps THE  SURVEY  is  a  partial  critic, 
but  it  is  at  least  interesting  to  know 
that  of  the  Jacoby  employes  five  are 
subscribers  to  THE  SURVEY. 

\ AGING  PROBLEMS  OF  IMMIGRA- 
TION IN   CANADA 

WILL  Canada  use  foresight  and 
be  forehanded  in  dealing  with  prob- 
lems of  immigration  and  industry? 
This  big  question  mark  was  raised  in 
Winnipeg  last  month  when  the  Four- 
teenth Canadian  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties and  Corrections  gave  a  fresh  im- 
petus to  social  work  in  Canada. 

The  very  growth  of  the  city  which 
played  host  to  the  conference  gave  point 
and  challenge  to  the  question.  Winni- 
peg is  now  a  city  of  200,000;  forty 
years  ago  it  had  only  10,000  people.  It 
was  only  two  years  ago  that  the  Can- 
adian conference  received  its  first  dele- 
gates from  west  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
these  came  from  Winnipeg.  This  year, 
with  Winnipeg  appropriately  chosen  as 
the  place  for  the  first  conference  held 
west  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the  people  of 
the  city  came  in  such  numbers  to  the 
meeting  that  many  had  to  be  turned 
away.  One  audience  had  to  be  accom- 
modated in  a  large  convention  hall 
loaned  for  the  evening  by  the  courtesy 
of  another  convention,  the  Hotel  Keep- 
ers' Association  of  the  Dominion, 
which  adjourned  to  the  smaller  hall 
reserved  for  the  conference.  A  local 
social  worker  hailed  the  occasion  as  the 
awakening  of  Winnipeg's  hitherto  dor- 
mant social  conscience.  The  rousing 
stimulus  given  to  social  work  in  Can- 
ada must  have  been  gratifying  to  J.  J. 
Kelso  of  Toronto,  president  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society  of  Ontario,  the 
founder  of  the  conference. 

How  Canada  has  failed  to  assimilate 
its  Slavic  immigrants,  who  are  coming 
in  far  greater  numbers  in  proportion  to 
population  than  they  ever  came  into 
the  United  States,  was  vividly  pointed 
out  by  W.  W.  Lee,  immigration  secre- 
tary for  the  Dominion  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Council  and  Miss  E.  B.  Neufeld  of  the 
Central  Neighborhood  House,  Toronto. 
J.  S.  Woodsworth,  secretary  of  the 
Canadian  Welfare  League,  showed  how 
serious  an  industrial  and  social  condi- 
tion is  arising  when  he  gave  evidence 
that  even  in  Winnipeg  with  all  its  rapid 
development,  the  average  income  of  an 
unskilled  laborer  is  but  $600  a  year, 
while  $1,200  a  year  is  the  least  income 
on  which  a  man  can  decently  support  a 
wife  and  three  children. 

Another  address  which  bore  signific- 
antly on  industrial  problems  was  by 
William  Leiserson,  superintendent  of 
the  Wisconsin  Free  Employment  Bu- 
reau, who  discussed  the  reasons  why 
state  employment  bureaus  usually  fail 
to  compete  successfully  with  private 
bureaus  and  outlined  practical  plans  of 
organization  whereby  they  may  con- 


tribute effectively  toward  the  solution  of 
the  unemployment  problem  and  the  ra- 
tional distribution  of  workers.  He  de- 
clared that  private  agencies  conducted 
for  gain  will  never  accomplish  anything 
along  these  broad  lines. 

Tactful  but  none  the  less  important 
warning  •  that  Canada  must  grapple 
early  with  social  problems  or  suffer  the 
evils  which  have  assumed  such  large 
proportions  in  the  United  States,  was 
brought  to  the  conference  by  Owen  R. 
Lovejoy,  secretary  of  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  who,  at  the 
banquet,  responded  to  the  toast  The 
United  States.  A  stirring  appeal  to 
the  religious  impulse  was  made  by  Rev. 
J.  W.  MacMillan  of  Halifax,  who  urged 
that  the  church  must  recognize  in  evil 
social  conditions  Sins  of  Society  far 
more  dangerous  than  race-track  bet- 
ting. 

Rural  depopulation,  its  causes  and 
effects,  development  of  neighborhood 
social  life,  and  housing  conditions,  were 
among  the  subjects  discussed.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  problem  of  the  treble-mind- 
ed in  Canada  was  revealed  by  Dr. 
Helen  MacMurchy  of  Toronto.  W.  J. 
Hanna,  provincial  secretary  for  On- 
tario, and  Rev.  W.  B.  Findlay,  super- 
intendent of  the  Toronto  City  Prison 
Farm,  told  of  the  results  under  the  On- 
tario system  designed  to  reform  instead 
of  punish  misdemeanants  and  criminals. 

STATE  DIVORCE  LAWS    PROTECT 
NEW,  NOT  OLD,  WIVES 

ACCORDING  to  the  National  De- 
sertion Bureau  which  is  carrying  on  a 
campaign  for  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment recently  introduced  into  congress, 
which  would  make  federal  legislation 
on  divorce  possible,  scores  of  deserted 
women  are  divorced  each  day  without 
any  knowledge  on  their  part,  of  the 
proceedings  instituted  against  them  in 
another  state.  How  many  of  these 
women  and  their  children,  left  desti- 
tute, fall  a  burden  upon  organized 
charity,  upon  the  hospitality  of  rela- 
tives or  friends  it  is  impossible  to  esti- 
mate. 

Here  is  a  story  told  to  the  bureau: 
"My  husband  left  me  eight  years  ago 
at  Kishineff,  Russia.  He  wrote  me  for 
a  few  years,  then  stopped.  I  gathered 
enough  savings  through  unceasing  ef- 
fort during  the  past  five  years  to  come 
here,  only  to  discover  that  my  husband 
had  secured  a  divorce  at  Cleveland,  re- 
married and  is  living  happily  with  his 
new  wife  and  children  at  New  Britain, 
Conn.  Two  of  our  four  children  were 
slaughtered  in  the  massacre  of  Kiev, 
Russia,  in  1905.  The  rest  of  us  were 
here  helpless." 

This  case  involved  technicalities  of 
the  law  impossible  to  surmount,  for  un- 
der the  "full  faith  and  credit"  clause  in 
the  United  States  Constitution,  Con- 
necticut, together  with  the  vast  major- 
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ity  of  the  other  states  in  the  union, 
recognizes  a  decree  of  divorce  as  valid, 
even  though  it  is  obtained  by  service 
through  publication  without  the  wife 
knowing  of  the  complaint.  In  the  case 
of  Parish  vs.  Parish,  9  Ohio  Rep.  534, 
the  Ohio  courts  stated  that  "this  statu- 
tory provision  is  nothing  more  than  a 
legislative  recognition  of  the  principle 
of  public  policy  which  has  been  re- 
peatedly confirmed  by  the  courts,  that 
a  judgment  or  decree  which  affects  di- 
rectly the  status  of  married  persons  by 
sundering  the  matrimonial  tie  and  there- 
by enabling  them  to  contract  new  ma- 
trimonial relations  with  other  innocent 
persons,  should  never  be  re-opened. 
Such  a  course  would  endanger  the  peace 
and  good  order  of  society,  and  the  hap- 
piness and  well-being  of  those  who,  in- 
nocently relying  upon  the  stability  of  a 
decree  of  a  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction, have  formed  a  connection  with 
the  person  who  wrongfully,  perhaps, 
procured  its  promulgation." 

The  little  Russian  family,  too,  have 
suffered  innocently,  but  society  and  the 
law  can  do  nothing  for  them.  The  hap- 
piness and  good  name  of  the  new  wife 
are  protected,  but  not  of  the  old. 
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IFE   AND    LABOR    OF    CHINESE 
RICKSHAW  COOLIES 


The  Peking  Students  Social  Service 
Club,  which  was  established  last  Octo- 
ber, recently  investigated  the  condition 
of  the  rickshaw  coolie  in  that  city. 
The  results  are  summarized  by  J.  S. 
Burgess  of  the  Peking  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in 
the  Peking  Daily  News.  Though  the 
number  of  men  whose  condition  inves- 
tigated is  small,  sixteen  in  all,  and  the 
results  gained  can  not  be  said  to  be  of 
great  importance  from  a  scientific  point 
of  view,  they  make  clear  the  need  of  a 
more  careful  and  thorough  study. 

The  men  studied  were  from  15  to  58 
years  of  age,  the  average  25  years. 
Half  of  them  were  married  and  had 
one,  two  or  three  children.  Their  liv- 
ing conditions  were  crude.,  haU  the 
number  living  in  one-roo;n  hi.ts.  In 
some  cases  the  two  parents,  wife  and 
two  or  three  children  all  lived  in  one 
room  8  or  9  feet  square.  In  one  fam- 
ily the  old  grandfather  died  and  the 
rickshaw  coolie  having  no  money  to 
buy  a  coffin,  the  body  laid  for  days  in 
the  home.  The  children  were  terribly 
frightened  and  the  man  had  to  beg  the 
money  to  buy  a  rude  box  in  which  to 
put  the  decayed  remains  of  his  father. 
A  few  weeks  later  the  thatch  top  of 
the  mud-house  fell  in  and  the  whole 
family  was  left  homeless  in  the  middle 
of  winter. 

All  the  coolies  investigated  rented 
their  rickshaws  from  the  "rickshaw 
yards"  and  four  of  them  slept  in  these 
places.  A  big  problem  for  the  coolie 
in  winter  is  "where  can  I  stand  in  a 
covered  and  warm  place  when  off  duty 


and  yet  get  some  business?"  Three  of 
the  sixteen  had  some  place  where  they 
could  get  a  little  warmth,  the  other 
thirteen  spent  all  their  business  hours 
on  the  street. 

The  average  rent  of  the  iron-tired 
rickshaw  is  10  coppers  a  day,  ranging 
from  6  to  14  coppers.  The  average 
income  is  38  coppers  a  day,  ranging 
from  25  to  46  coppers.  This  leaves  an 
average  net  income  of  28  coppers  per 
day.  The  average  number  of  persons 
dependent  on  13  of  the  16  persons  was 
3.  This  would  mean  that  the  28  coppers 
would  be  divided  by  four,  leaving  six 
and  one-half  coppers  per  person.  This, 
however,  must  be  reduced  considerably, 
probably  to  4  or  5  coppers  for  all  but 
the  runner,  because  a  great  deal  more 
nourishing  food  is  required  by  the 
coolie  who  pulls  the  rickshaw  than  by 
almost  any  other  sort  of  unskilled 
laborer.  Unless  he  is  fairly  well  nour- 
ished it  is  impossible  for  a  coolie  to 
run.  All  repairs,  breakage,  etc.,  on  the 
rickshaw  must  be  paid  by  the  renter. 
Besides  this,  two  or  three  times  the 
average  number  of  shoes  and  stockings 
are  required  by  a  coolie,  as  constant  run- 
ning soon  wears  through  the  thin  shoe. 
Eleven  of  the  sixteen  coolies  said 
they  had  gone  without  food  for  lack  of 
money.  Eleven  of  the  sixteen  stated 
that  expenses,  notably  for  food,  had 
greatly  increased  in  the  last  year.  Eight 
were  in  the  habit  of  pawning  goods. 
Six  had  no  property  except  their  bed- 
ding. The  health  of  the  coolies  inves- 
tigated was  in  most  cases  fairly  good. 
Of  the  five  who  had  not  been  vaccina- 
ted all  had  had  smallpox.  The  rest  had 
not. 

As  to  recreation  or  amusement,  they 
had  practically  none.  When  asked  what 
they  would  do  if  they  had  a  day  off 
with  no  duties,  they  invariably  said  "go 
home  and  sleep"  or  "go  home  and  do 
nothing."  Doubtless  this  is  on  the 
principle  that  to  go  out  is  to  spend 
money. 

Regarding  education,  some  remark- 
able facts  were  found.  Seven  of  the 
16  men  had  studied  Chinese,  one  or 
two  having  read  extensively  in  the 
classics  and  using  a  good  grade  of 
Chinese  in  their  speech.  Literature  in 
easy  Chinese  would  be  understood  by 
a  good  proportion  of  the  rickshaw  cool- 
ies and  in  every  group  of  rickshaw  men 
probably  some  could  pass  on  to  the 
others  the  information  gathered  in  easy 
pamphlets.  They  are  not  a  hopelessly 
ignorant  group  of  men.  Only  three  of 
the  sixteen  had,  however,  ever  attend- 
ed the  public  lecture  halls  supplied  by 
the  local  Board  of  Education.  Six  could 
write  Chinese  characters.  These  men, 
although  citizens  of  the  republic,  know 
nothing  of  the  meaning  of  the  new  age. 
When  asked,  "What  is  the  meaning  of 
the  republic?"  the  opinion  of  most  of 
them  was  that  there  had  been  no 
change,  except  an  increase  in  their  ex- 


penses.    Others  were  under  the  impres- 
sion that  Yuan  Shikai  is  now  emperor. 


HURCH   COMMISSION   TO   FUR- 
,THER  SOCIAL  LEGISLATION 


The  Commission  on  the  Church 
and  Social  Service  of  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  has  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee on  Legislation.  Its  function  is  to 
make  a  comprehensive  inquiry  concern- 
ing social  and  humanitarian  measures 
which  are  to  be  introduced  in  all  state 
legislatures,  to  collate  the  information 
thus  obtained,  and  to  report  such  in- 
formation, with  recommendations,  to 
the  Federal  Council.  The  council  will 
then  enlist  in  each  state  the  ictive  sup- 
port of  church  and  social  organiza- 
tions in  behalf  of  the  measures. 

The  chairman  of  the  new  committee 
is  William  B.  Patterson,  secretary  of 
the  Commission  on  Social  Service  of 
the  Philadelphia  Federation  of  Church- 
es, Empire  Building,  Philadelphia. 
With  him  is  associated  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Zane  Batten,  secretary  of  Social  Serv- 
ice and  Brotherhood  of  the  Baptist 
Northern  Convention,  1701  Chestnut 
St.,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Patterson  requests  that  all  or- 
ganizations and  persons  who  contem- 
plate introducing  social  measures  in 
legislatures,  should  communicate  with 
him. 

X  TISITING   TEACHERS  FOR  UN- 
\/  CRADED  CLASSES 

THIS  fall  two  visiting  teach- 
ers, who  were  appointed  by  the  New 
York  Board  of  Education  recently,  be- 
gan work  in  the  Department  of  Un- 
graded Classes.  This  employment  of 
visiting  teachers  for  ungraded  classes 
is  one  of  the  most  important  steps  to- 
ward socializing  the  public  schools  that 
has  ever  been  undertaken  by  a  board  of 
education. 

Last  year  a  field  worker  was  supplied 
the  Department  of  Ungraded  Classes  in 
New  York  City  by  the  Public  Educa- 
tion Association.  Many  children  who 
appeared  to  be  hopelessly  defective 
were  taken  by  this  visitor  to  hospitals 
or  clinics  where  they  were  examined 
and  found  to  be  more  normal  than  at 
first  supposed.  Others  who  were  re- 
garded by  teachers  as  unruly  and  diffi- 
cult were  found  to  be  handicapped  by 
some  slight  physical  trouble  which 
might  easily  be  remedied.  In  cases 
where  the  pupil  was  clearly  unequal 
to  the  task  of  grappling  with  public 
education  the  investigator  attempted  to 
explain  the  situation  to  the  family  and 
to  have  the  child  placed  in  an  institu- 
tion where  it  could  be  taught  and  cared 
for. 

Since  the  regular  teachers  are  far  too 
busy  meeting  immediate  needs,  both 
educational  and  physical,  of  these  sub- 
normal children,  it  is  impracticable  for 
them  to  spend  additional  time  gather- 
ing information  about  them  from  their 
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homes.  The  effective  results  attained 
within  a  year  by  the  investigator  of  the 
Public  Education  Association  have  con- 
vinced the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
necessity  of  securing  a  separate  staff  of 
workers  to  correlate  the  school  life  of 
the  child  with  its  home  life.  So  far 
as  is  known  this  is  the  first  time  that 
an  appropriation  has  been  made  by  a 
school  system  for  such  a  purpose. 

One  of  the  visiting  teachers  recently 
appointed,  Dorothy  Brown,  is  a  gradu- 


ate of  the  Presbyterian  and  Sloan  Ma- 
ternity Hospitals,  and  has  been  employ- 
ed both  as  a  visiting  nurse  and  a  school 
nurse.  She  has  also  made  a  special 
neighborhood  study  of  infant  mortality. 
The  other  appointee,  Julia  Gulp,  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Kindergarten  College. 
She  has  done  social  work  in  connection 
with  city  institutions,  as  an  agent  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  and  has 
has  also  been  engaged  in  kindergarten 
and  social  work  outside  of  New  York. 
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OUNTRY  PREACHING  FROM  THE  BUREAU  OF  PLANT 
INDUSTRY— BY  A.  F.  CORBIN 


IMAGINE  the  dignified  Corbin 
astride  a  bicycle  toiling  up  the  hills 
over  the  old  back  road  from  the 
modest  city  of  Cortland  and  its  State 
Normal  School  to  this  little  village  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tioughenoga  on  a  bright 
Sunday  morning  in  summer. 

Since  definitely  deciding  to  transfer 
my  allegiance  from  the  bright-eyed  boys 
of  the  East  Side  to  the  equally  interest- 
ing boys  of  the  rural  village  I  have 
found  especial  joy  in  the  newly  awak- 
ened co-operative  spirit  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  countryside. 

I  look  out  from  Elder  Bradford's 
study  under  the  belfry  and  near  the 
gallery  pews  on  the  quiet  churchyard 
undisturbed  by  playground  campaigns  or 
Wall  street  bustle.  I  am  informed  that 
this  building  was  erected  over  one  hun- 
dred years  ago,  the  first  church  build- 
ing in  the  county,  though  not  always 
under  the  domain  of  the  Cortland  Bap- 
tist Association,  and  that  the  county 
association  has  contributed  an  average 
of  $1,000  a  year  to  benevolences  since 
1811. 

And  now  with  the  state  roads  and  the 
automobiles,  the  Lackawanna  Railroad 
and  the  Pullmans  all  within  sight  of 
this  quiet  retreat  almost  forgotten 
among  the  hills,  we  are  today  witness- 
ing the  transformation  of  the  rural 
church,  the  very  latest  idea  of  the  so- 
cial reformer. 

The  choir  master  on  learning  that  I 
wished  to  take  notes  in  the  study  dur- 
ing the  service  brings  me  the  Pente- 
costal hymnal — the  duet  his  soloists  have 
been  preparing — tells  of  the  Sunday 
school  which  is  steadily  advancing  from 
a  membership  of  eleven  one  year  ago 
to  thirty-five,  the  present  enrollment, 
and  of  the  new  spirit  which  induced 
the  church  after  the  quiet  of  Memorial 
Day  to  unite  in  securing  the  new 
county  agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  at  Washington,  E.  H.  Forre- 
stall,  to  occupy  the  pulpit  which  is  still 
draped  with  flags  and  festoons  of  ap- 
ple and  pear  blossoms. 

While  the  last  bell  is  tolling  a  normal 
student  starts  up  a  stirring  yet  dignified 
march  on  the  piano,  and  the  little 
church  rapidly  fills  with  prosperous 
farmers,  their  wives  and  children  who 
have  come  by  automobile,  by  milk 


wagon  or  by  top  buggy.  The  Doxology 
is  announced.  We  hear  the  vigorous 
male  voices  led  by  the  penetrating  ten- 
ors. The  quiet  voice  of  the  elder  in- 
voking divine  aid.  The  choir  leads  in 
the  rousing  chorus  "God  is  for  us.  Who 
can  be  against  us!" 

Romans  XIV.  is  read  antiphonally 
"For  none  of  us  liveth  to  himself." 
.  "Let  us  therefore  seek  after 
the  things  which  make  for  peace,  and 
things  wherewith  one  may  edify  an- 
other." The  kindly  elder  prays  for 
blessings  upon  the  county  agent,  and 
later  announces  that  Mr.  Bob  will  be 
given  by  the  Y.  P.  B.  of  Cortland  in  the 
local  school,  house  and  that  an  ice 
cream  social  will  be  held  on  the  lawn 
during  the  week. 

Two  Pentecostal  hymns  follow  which 
convince  the  writer  that  the  apostolic 
spirit  is  still  alive  but  made  him  wish 
that  Professor  Patten,  Dean  Bailey  and 
Rose  Morgan  would  soon  publish  a 
new  book  of  hymns. 

The  New  York  bookkeeper  from  the 
Peck  Dairy  sings:  "Jesus  Saviour  pilot 
me"  as  we  might  expect  from  a  thor- 
oughly trained  musician.  The  Elder 
announces  as  an  additional  treat  Mr. 
Forrestall,  who  will  be  glad  to  come 
to  any  farmer  when  invited,  and  who 
has  the  happy  faculty  of  combining 
the  service  of  the  Master  with  the 
service  of  his  fellowmen. 

Mr.  Forrestall  speaks  on  the  text 
"For  none  of  us  liveth  unto  himself," 
showing  that  obeying  the  laws  of  God 
is  in  reality  co-operation  with  Nature. 

Of  late  years  we  have  forgotten  our 
duties  to  God.  We  have  sacrificed  our 
church.  The  Patrons  of  Husbandry 
was  founded  to  make  up  for  a 
real  community  need.  This  society 
was  founded  on  the  biblical  teaching 
"If  thine  enemy  hunger  feed  him  .  .  . 
No  man  liveth  unto  himself  .  .  . 
Above  all  practice  charity,  temperance, 
brotherly  love." 

The  second  part  of  the  address  dwelt 
on  climatic  conditions  as  illustrating 
the  difficulties  encountered  in  trying  to 
work  against  Nature's  laws.  Mr.  For- 
restall spoke  also  of  the  evils  which 
result  from  unhygienic  living  and 
disobeying  the  laws  of  health.  Why 
then  could  we  not  obey  all  of  God's 


laws  as  we  follow  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand?  He  spoke  of  the  duty  of 
spraying  apple  orchards,  thus  aiding 
nature  to  produce  a  bountiful  crop. 

The  men  are  advised  to  adopt  the 
spirit  of  co-operation  in  church  mat- 
ters, to  help  the  elder  in  the  Sunday 
school  rather  than  to  stand  on  the  cor- 
ners after  church  and  thus  encourage 
their  boys  to  slight  the  study  of  the 
Word. 

The  owner  of  a  farm  of  moderate 
size,  the  speaker  said,  should  be  able 
to  make  enough  to  give  his  family  a 
good  living  income,  and  should  be  able 
to  save  money.  There  should  be  no 
saloons.  The  people  should  be  united 
always  for  the  common  good.  They 
should  encourage  interschool  sports 
and  games.  All  work  and  no  play  is 
equally  disastrous  to  young  and  old. 

The  individual  farmer  is  the  key  to 
the  situation.  Through  him  we  must 
build  up  the  various  institutions  of 
mankind — scientific  research,  education 
of  all,  co-operation.  Once  we  are  able 
to  turn  the  key  to  the  situation  we  can 
unlock  the  treasure  house  of  Nature. 

We  are  already  interesting  the  state, 
the  school  and  the  church  and  volunteer 
organizations.  The  state  analyzes  and 
standardizes  our  fertilizers.  The  school 
in  the  country  is  turning  more  to  the 
study  of  nature  and  elementary  agricul- 
ture. The  teachers  are  teaching  the 
beauties  of  farm  life  from  proper  text 
books,  and  not  holding  up  always  the 
glories  of  the  cities.  We  now  need  for 
Cortland  County  a  complete  system  of 
agricultural  schools  that  farming  may 
be  taught  in  its  relation  to  science  and 
business. 

The  country  churches  are  small;  their 
resources  are  small.  Sectarianism  makes 
it  hard  for  so  many  to  exist.  What  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  one  united 
church  in  each  community,  with  the  aim 
not  only  of  saving  the  individual  soul 
but  of  bettering  conditions. 

We  may  have  a  financially  prosperous 
agricultural  community,  and  yet  not  have 
good  churches.  What  a  rare  opportunity 
is  this  for  the  young  pastor  who  is  in 
sympathy  with  rural  life  and  knows  agri- 
culture. To  him  we  must  look  for  the 
prosperous  church  in  the  country. 

Real  rural  progress,  however,  does  not 
mean  the  success  of  particular  organiza- 
tions or  individuals,  but  the  harmonious 
development  of  all — the  utilization  of  all 
societies.  Some  grangers  feel  that  the 
responsibility  of  community  life  lies 
with  them.  Some  pastors  feel  grave  re- 
sponsibilities. All  must  realize  that 
rural  progress  means  united  co-operation 
— working  together — that  "No  man 
liveth  to  himself  alone." 

Verily  here  ended  a  most  impressive 
sermon.  The  elder  adjourned  the  meet- 
ing for  thirty  minutes  to  allow  the  chil- 
dren to  decorate  the  graves.  America 
was  sung,  and  I  was  left  to  pedal  home 
and  ponder. 
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NEWBURGH    SURVEYED 
SMALL  CITY'S  TAKING 

WHEN  the  social  survey  of 
Xewburgh,  N.  Y.,  was  completed,  the 
findings  were  presented  to  the  people 
of  the  city  in  the  two  dailies  and  each 
published  a  cartoon. 

One  represented  Father  Newburgh 
watching  the  departure  of  the  surveyor. 
The  old  colonial  gentleman,  bespattered 
with  mud,  held  in  his  hand  a  paper  la- 
beled "character"  with  a' black  daub  up- 
on its  surface.  With  an  expression  of 
bewilderment  he  was  represented  as 
saying,  "And  to  think  I  paid  him  for 
it!" 

The  other  cartoon  represented  a  citi- 
zen looking  at  the  exhibit  of  survey 
findings  across  the  front  of  which  was 
shown  a  large  arrow  pointing  to  civic 
progress.  It  was  labeled,  "That  doesn't 
look  like  a  hammer  to  me". 

The  two  pictures  give  the  contending 
views  of  two  groups  of  Newburgh's 
citizens  which  clashed  when  two  prom- 
inent merchants  summarily  removed  the 
survey  exhibit  from  their  store  win- 
dows. This  incident  and  the  Newburgh 
suirvey  are  particularly  interesting 
since  in  every  city  are  to  be  found 
these  same  two  groups — the  element 
which  would  suppress  knowledge  of  the 
city's  weaknesses  for  fear  of  injuring 
her  reputation,  and  the  element  which 
is  willing  to  face  the  facts  as  a  means 
to  sound  civic  advance. 

In  the  Early  Days 

Situated  on  the  west  shore  of  the 
Hudson  river  fifty-seven  miles  above 
New  York  city,  Newburgh  has  had  un- 
usual opportunities  to  witness  pioneer 
movements.  In  the  early  days  Henry 
Hudson  is  said  to  have  stood  upon  the 
site  of  the  city  and  called  it  "a  pleas- 
ant place  to  build  a  town  on".  A  cen- 
tury later  a  band  of  Palatines,  driven 
from  their  homes  on  the  Rhine  by  re- 
ligious persecution,  translated  Hudson's 
suggestion  into  action,  and  began  to 
build  a  town.  During  the  revolution 
Washington  made  the  city  his  headquar- 
ters for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  it  was 
from  Newburgh  that  his  army  was  dis- 
banded. Only  a  few  decades  later  Rob- 
ert Fulton  steamed  up  the  river  before 
Newburgh  on  the  trip  that  demonstrat- 
ed the  practicability  of  steam-propelled 
ships. 

"These  events",  the  Newburgh  survey 
report  points  out,  "mark  high  places  in 
the  drama  of  American  growth.  They 
also  show  the  unusual  advantages  for 
first  hand  contact  with  the  very  fore- 
front of  activity  in  exploration,  inven- 
tion, religious  pioneering  and  military 
achievements  which  Newburgh  has  en- 
joyed. In  the  present  decade  of  ex- 
ploration into  social  and  living  condi- 


-THE    SIGNIFICANCE  OF  A 
ITS  OWN  INVENTORY 

tions,  of  pioneering  in  a  movement 
which  places  increased  emphasis  upon 
the  welfare  of  the  common  everyday 
man  and  woman,  of  invention  of  agen- 
cies for  human  advance,  and  of  con- 
structive planning  for  civic  progress — 
in  such  a  decade  there  is  something 
peculiarly  fitting  in  Newburgh's  being 
among  the  first  dozen  or  twenty  cities 
to  be  'social-surveyed,'  and  in  its  be- 
ing one  of  a  smaller  number  to  start  the 
project  itself." 

"The  last  point,"  says  the  report, 
"deserves  repeating.  The  Newburgh 
survey  was  started  by  Newburgh  peo- 
ple. Outside  co-operation  was  secured, 
to  be  sure ;  but  the  call  for  it  came  from 
within.  Although  a  few  were  like  that 
earlier  group  who  feared  the  steamboat 
as  a  smoke-belching  engine  of  destruc- 
tion, and  looked  askance  at  the  survey, 
a  large  group  of  representative  citizens 
who  were  willing  to  face  straight  facts 
for  the  sake  of  advancing  fundamental 
things  in  the  city,  backed  it  morally  and 
financially  from  the  very  start.  They 
appreciated  that  Newburgh  is  different 
from  many  other  cities,  not  in  hav- 


ANDTD  THINK 
I  PAID      HM1 
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Sid  Turner  in  Newburgh  Journal 


ing  civic   shortcomings,     but     in  being 
willing  to  scrutinize  them." 

In  several  particulars  the  survey  of 
this  Hudson  river  town  was  significant. 
The  initiative,  as  above  stated,  came 
entirely  from  Newburgh  citizens.  It 
was  financed  largely  through  local  con- 
tributions. It  had  broad  local  backing. 

The  Citizens'  Committee 

On  the  Committee  of  Fifty  behind  it 
were  representatives  appointed  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Merchants'  As- 
sociation, Central  Labor  Union,  Minis- 
terjal  Association  and  Associated  Char- 
ities. In  the  investigations  specialists 
in  different  fields  were  drawn  from 
various  organizations  and  places.  It 
was  not  only  an  efficiency  survey  of 
city  government  but  included  also  stud- 
ies of  other  phases  of  community  life. 
It  demonstrated  that  smaller  cities  as 
well  as  large  ones  can  profit  by  surveys. 
Newburgh's  population  is  somewhat 
over  25,000. 

The  subjects  covered  by  the  survey 
and  the  persons  making  the  investiga- 
tions were:  public  schools,  Franklin 
Zeiger  and  Zenas  L.  Potter;  public 
health,  Franz  Schneider,  Jr.,  sanitari- 
an of  the  Department  of  Surveys  and 
Exhibits  of  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion; housing,  Amy  Woods,  secretary 
of  the  Newburgh  Associated  Charities; 
public  library,  Frederick  W.  Jenkins, 
librarian  of  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion ;  charities,  Margaret  F.  Byington, 
associate  director  of  the  Charity  Organ- 
ization Department,  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation; and  municipal  administration, 
D.  O.  Decker.  Delinquency,  recreation 
and  industrial  conditions  were  studied 
by  Zenas  L.  Potter  who  was  also  direc- 
tor of  field  work.  In  the  industrial  in- 
vestigation he  had  the  help  of  Edward 
F.  Brown,  of  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee,  who  investigated  working 
children  of  the  city. 

The  surveyors  found  much  to  com- 
mend in  the  city:  an  unusually  attrac- 
tive site,  few  tenements,  a  clean  jail  and 
lock-up  and  the  beginnings  of  a  proba- 
tion system,  much  provision  for  chari- 
table assistance,  diversified  industries, 
good  natural  and  generally  wholesome 
commercial  amusements,  a  splendid  new 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  one  unusually  fine  school 
building  and  a  city  stirring  with  new 
civic  enthusiasm. 

And  they  also  pointed  out  opportuni- 
ties for  improvement:  reorganization 
of  financial  methods,  a  housing  code, 
better  financed  and  better  organized 
health  work,  more  emphasis  on  reform- 
ation, less  upon  humiliation  of  prison- 
ers, the  employment  of  a  paid  probation 
officer,  more  investigation  and  further 
co-operation  in  charity  work  with  em- 
phasis on  prevention  of  dependency  and 
family  rehabilitation  rather  than  on  the 
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BY    WAY    OF    CONTRAST,  THE    NEW    AND    THE    OLD 

Down  modern  Ann  Street,  with  its  unsightly  garbage  cans,  and  Washington's  historic  headquarters, 

where  26,000  visitors  registered  last  year. 


giving  of  alms,  permanent  public  play- 
grounds and  recreational  use  of  school 
buildings,  better  enforcement  of  child 
labor  laws  and  a  better  understanding 
of  the  wage  problem,  better  physical 
conditions  in  older  school  buildings,  bet- 
ter provision  for  securing  teaching  ef- 
ficiency, provision  for  abnormal  chil- 
dren and  more  attention  to  physical 
training. 

One  who  reads  the  hundred  page 
pamphlet  containing  the  reports  of  the 
investigations,  each  crowded  with  con- 
crete suggestions  without  one  instance 
of  personal  or  bitter  criticism,  can  not 
fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
the  undertaking  was  not  destructive  but 
wholly  constructive  in  character. 

The  Department  of  Surveys  and  Ex- 
hibits of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
preaches,  as  one  of  its  cardinal  doc- 
trines, that  half  the  value  of  an  inves- 
tigation lies  in  getting  its  findings  be- 
fore the  people.  In  Newburgh  four 
methods  to  this  end  were  adopted.  An 
exhibit  was  shown  in  the  windows  of 
two  down-town  stores  in  which  forty 
charts,  diagrams  and  cartoons  were  pre- 
sented, showing  findings  and  pointing 
out  city  needs;  a  public  mass  meeting 
was  held,  at  which  the  surveyors  ren- 
dered summarized  reports;  the  local 
press  carried  survey  material  very  ful- 
ly; and  now  the  reports  have  been  pub- 
lished in  full  for  free  distribution 
among  Newburgh  people. 

Opposition   to   the   survey   developed 


most  keenly  when  the  exhibit  was  pre- 
sented, and  was  led  by  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  This  board  has 
early  assumed  a  hostile  attitude  toward 
the  survey  in  refusing  to  meet  the  sur- 
veyors to  go  over  their  school  report, 
but  they  nevertheless  published  part  of 
it  in  the  newspapers,  together  with 
their  answers,  before  it  was  officially 
given  out.  That  the  board  exerted 
great  influence,  with  assistance  from 
other  sources  will  be  realized  from  the 
fact  that  both  the  business  men  in  whose 
store  windows  the  exhibit  appeared, 
were  members  of  the  survey  Committee 
of  Fifty  and  that  one  was  chairman  of 
the  committee.  The  exhibit  was  instal- 
led one  Wednesday  morning  and  was  to 
remain  in  place  until  Friday  night. 
Wednesday  afternoon  and  Thursday  it 
was  reviewed  by  hundreds  of  citizens. 
On  Thursday  night  it  was  entirely  re- 
moved and  on  Friday  morning  less  dan- 
gerous shirts,  dresses  and  other  wear- 
ing apparel  were  in  their  customary 
place.  Not  a  single  fact  in  the  exhibit 
was  controverted,  so  that  the  opposition 
was  due,  not  to  any  misrepresentation 
of  conditions,  but  to  a  dislike  to  having 
the  facts  known. 

Removal  of  the  exhibit,  however, 
only  served  to  whet  public  interest  in 
the  undertaking.  The  mass  meeting 
held  the  day  after  its  withdrawal  was 
well  attended  and  the  surveyors'  re- 
ports were  enthusiastically  received. 
Although  Frederick  Stern  resigned  as 


chairman  of  the  survey  committee  be- 
cause, as  he  said,  "of  the  adverse  criti- 
cism to  which  I  have  been  subjected," 
other  prominent  aad  influential  citizens, 
among  them  David  Jagger,  Judge  Peter 
Cantline,  Amy  Woods,  Francis  J.  Gor- 
man, Dr.  Frank  Jacobson,  Mary  Ma- 
loney,  John  H.  Quinlan,  F.  Elwood 
Tucker,  H.  A.  Daniel,  Thaddeus  Beale, 
William  Vanamee,  the  Rev.  Alfred  J. 
Wilson  and  Graham  Witschief,  stood 
by  their  guns  and  will  have  much  to  do 
in  the  future  with  the  carrying  out  of 
some  of  the  suggestions  which  the  so- 
cial surveyors  made. 

The  survey  of  Newburgh  has  accom- 
plished two  definite  things:  it  has  pro- 
vided an  educational  force  and  has  help- 
ed to  arouse  new  public  interest  in 
civic  affairs;  and  it  has  supplied  the 
city  with  a  comprehensive,  unified  and 
carefully  worked  out  program  for  civic 
advance. 

Only  the  future  will  reveal  what  the 
ultimate  results  of  this  stimulated  and 
educated  public  opinion  acting  upon  this 
program  will  be.  But  although  the  sur- 
vey reports  are  less  than  two  months 
old,  extensive  improvements  are  al- 
ready being  made  in  the  city  water  sup- 
ply. So,  too,  the  Board  of  Education 
is  asking  for  $15,000  increase  in  its 
appropriation,  laying  emphasis  upon  the 
fact  that  this  is  not  a  result  of  the  sur- 
vey. However  that  may  be,  the  temper 
of  the  city  is  certainly  more  favorable 
toward  granting  its  request  than  if  no 
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h  Examine  children  for  labor  certificates 
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•f  Give  attention  to  complaints 
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TWO  CHARTS  FROM  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  NEWBURGH,   N.  Y.,  SURVEY. 


Civics 

survey  had  been  made.  Improved  me- 
thods in  probation  work  are  being  tried 
out  and,  as  this  is  written,  a  movement 
for  a  milk  station  under  the  Board  of 
Health  is  coming  to  a  head. 

In  Newburgh,  as  in  any  city,  those 
who  expect  the  survey  itself  to  accom- 
plish immediate  and  revolutionary 
changes  will  be  disappointed.  The  sur- 
veyors did  not  themselves  make 
changes;  they  only  showed  needs  and 
pointed  out  means  for  meeting  them. 
The  power  to  make  changes  lies  with 
local  citizens  and  it  is  follow-up  work 
that  makes  a  survey  effective. 

Newburgh  is  responding  well  in  this 
direction.  Individuals  and  organiza- 
tions are  taking  up  different  survey  sug- 
gestions as  their  tasks.  Mayor  Corwin 
and  the  water  board  have  made  im- 
provement of  the  water  supply  their 
duty.  The  Associated  Charities  and 
Dr.  Vanamee  have  taken  up  the  estab- 
lishing of  a  milk  station.  Leaders  in 
the  Ministerial  Association  have  shown 
interest  in  securing  for  the  city  a  paid 
probation  officer. 

Clearly,  a  social  survey,  if  it  does  not 
itself  make  changes  in  a  city's  life,  is  a 
stimulus  to  progressive  civic  endeavor. 

Usually  there  are  some  conditions  in 
every  city  which  cannot  stand  the  light 
of  day.  Publicity  -alone  will  force  im- 
provement, and  the  changes  which  take 
place  may  be  traced  quite  definitely  to 
their  source.  This  was  the  case 
with  Newburgh's  water  supply.  No 
survey  finding  aroused  more  opposition 
than  that  which  showed  Newburgh's 
typhoid  death  rate  to  be  more  than 
twice  that  of  the  whole  state,  and  which 
suggested  the  water  supply  as  the  cause. 
It  even  kindled  the  ire  of  Mayor  John 
B.  Corwin,  who  had  not  before  been 
unfavorable  to  the  survey,  and  he  set 
out  to  defend  the  city  water. 

With  Dr.  Talcott  O.  Vanamee,  health 
officer,  the  Mayor  inspected  the  water- 
shed himself.  He  came  back  convinced 
that  need  for  improvement  was  press- 
ing, and  through  his  initiative,  exten- 
sive plans  have  been  put  on  foot  which, 
if  carried  to  fruition,  will  guarantee 
Newburgh  an  uncontaminated  water 
supply,  will  save  lives,  and  will  protect 
the  city  from  like  criticism  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

The  history  of  Newburgh's  typhoid 
water-supply  problem  holds  valuable 
suggestions  for  every  city.  For  sever- 
al years  before  the  survey  was  made, 
the  New  York  State  Health  Depart- 
ment, in  its  annual  reports,  called  atten- 
tion to  Newburgh's  high  typhoid  death 
rate  as  a  matter  for  concern.  But  the 
information  was  not  spread  beyond  the 
reports  and  this  important  knowledge 
was  not  driven  home  to  the  people  of 
the  city. 

So,  too,  the  need  for  better  guarding 
of  the  water  supply  had  received  at- 
tention. When  he  first  came  into  office 
as  health  officer,  Dr.  Vanamee  called 
attention  to  the  matter  through  the 
press,  but  was  promptly  quieted  by  per- 
sons who  feared  it  "would  hurt  the 
city."  The  result  was  that  the  water 
was  not  improved  and  lives  were  need- 
lessly sacrificed. 

But  when  the  ordinary  citizen  learn- 
ed that  Newburgh  was  a  "typhoid  city," 
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and  that  his  life  and  the  lives  of  his 
dear  ones  might  be  in  danger,  action 
was  not  delayed.  Knowledge  about 
the  water  supply  will  not  need  to  be 
suppressed  in  the  future. 

Is  it  worth  while  for  a  city  to  face 
the  facts?  Newburgh  has  answered  the 
question  affirmatively.  Many  other 
cities  are  giving  the  same  reply.  In 
every  city,  as  in  Newburgh,  there  are 
those  who  fear  the  facts  and  prefer  to 
progress  with  tranquility.  But  in  many 


cities  a  larger  group  is  asking  that  facts 
regarding  community  life  be  accurate- 
ly gathered,  intelligently  interpreted, 
and  that  a  comprehensive  and  unified 
program  for  civic  progress  be  formu- 
lated. It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  in 
this  latter  group  are  to  be  found  men 
and  women  of  large  means  and  abilities 
— successful  manufacturers,  merchants, 
labor  leaders,  professional  men,  and 
prominent  church  and  social  workers. 
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ORKINGMEN'S    HOMES    IN     HUNGARY 
AMERICA-BY  JOHN  IHLDER, 
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HUNGARY  has  been  reckoned, 
until  the  past  few  years,  as  a  country 
of  one  industry,  agriculture.  Only  re- 
cently has  it  begun  to  claim  a  place 
among  manufacturing  nations  and  to 
realize  that  the  factories  which  bring  to 
a  people  wealth,  bring  also  social  prob- 
lems. So  Hungary  is  sending  out  inves- 
tigators to  learn  how  other  nations  have 
sought  to  solve  the  problems  with  which 
it  is  confronted. 

Bartholomew  Nemenyi  of  Budapest  is 
now  in  the  United  States  studying  our 
efforts  to  improve  the  housing  of  wage- 
earners  in  industrial  cities.  Dr.  Ne- 
menyi is  the  author  of  a  book  on  Hun- 
garian emigration  to  America  and  has 
published  several  other  studies  dealing 
more  or  less  directly  with  economic 
conditions  in  this  country.  His  present 
trip  is  due  to  the  determination  of  the 
Hungarian  minister  of  commerce,  Ba- 
ron J.  Harkanyi,  to  deal  with  the  hous- 
ing question  in  the  most  effective  way. 

Dr.  Nemenyi  says  that  the  Hungari- 
ans believe  that  we  have  made  great 
progress  in  this  respect,  and  his  stay 
in  New  York  has  served  to  strengthen 
that  belief.  Under  the  guidance  of  in- 
spectors of  the  Tenement  House  De- 
partment, he  has  visited  the  lower  East 
Side,  scene  of  most  American  slum 
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stories;  Brooklyn,  which  is  in  danger 
of  losing  its  reputation  as  a  borough  of 
homes;  and  the  Bronx,  where  solid 
ranks  of  six-story  tenement-houses  are 
pushing  their  way  across  what  recent- 
ly were  open  fields. 

Having  come  and  seen,  Dr.  Nemenyi 
is  conquered.  "Slums !"  he  exclaimed, 
"You  don't  begin  to  know  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  Your  houses  for 
workingmen  I  find  vastly  above  similar 
houses  in  -European  capitals,  including 
Buda-pest,  London  and  Berlin.  Really, 
you  have  nothing  whatever  of  Europe's 
worst  classes  of  dwellings." 

All  of  which  is  interesting,  particu- 
larly so  in  connection  with  what  other 
foreign  visitors  (Henry  Vivian,  for  ex- 
ample) have  said  of  our  tenement  dis- 
tricts. But  then  Mr.  Vivian  brought 
with  him  memories  of  garden  suburbs  to 
compare  with  our  crowded  districts, 
while  Dr.  Nemenyi  brings  memories  of 
the  slums  of  Europe.  Perhaps  Dr. 
Nemenyi  is  a  bit  over  enthusiastic;  he 
is  a  guest.  Yet  we  can  take  encourage- 
ment from  his  words.  For  New  York- 
ers of  more  than  ten  years'  residence 
have  had  opportunity  to  see  slums  as 
bad  as  the  worst  in  the  United  King- 
dom or  on  the  Continent.  Residents  of 
some  other  American  cities  still  have 
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the    opportunity,      if      they      will    avail 
themselves  of  it. 

Again  in  his  enthusiasm,  Dr.  Ne- 
menyi  hits  a  bulls-eye  and  fires  an- 
other shot  into  the  outer  ring  —  at  least 
so  a  resident  must  believe  —  when  he 
gives  credit  for  New  York's  compara- 
tively happy  state  to  the  tenement  house 
law  and  to  the  subways.  The  tenement 
house  law  of  1901  raised  the  standard 
of  the  city's  barrack  dwellings,  put 
windows  in  dark  and  airless  rooms,  sub- 
stituted sanitary  and  private  water- 
closets  for  the  rows  of  privies  and 
school  sinks  that  once  polluted  the  air 
and  bred  disease,  and  put  fire-escapes 
on  inflammable  dwellings. 

The  subways  may  be  credited  with 
spreading  the  barrack  type  of  construc- 
tion further  so  that  men,  women  and 
children  can  have  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  riding  ten  or  twelve  miles 
underground  in  cars  so  packed  with 
humanity  that  even  decency  becomes 
difficult. 

But  in  spite  of  his  praise  of  the  six- 
story  New  York  tenement  house  it  is 
evident  that  Dr.  Nemenyi  does  not  wish 
to  see  it  imitated  in  Hungarian  cities 
any  more  than  American  housing  work- 
ers wish  to  see  it  imitated  in  other 
American  cities.  To  show  the  compara- 
tively high  standard  his  country  still 
maintains  he  says:  "While  the  average 
number  of  persons  per  house  in  Ger- 
many is  9,  in  Hungary  it  is  under  5.9. 
England  and  the  United  States  are 
ahead  of  Hungary  with  5.2  and  5.3  re- 
spectively. Budapest,  of  course,  like 
the  largest  cities  of  other  countries,  is 
far  worse  than  the  average  in  the  coun- 
try, but  overcrowding  there  has  been 
diminished  of  late  years  bv  the  facili- 
ties offered  for  traffic  with  surrounding 
places  and  by  trie  building  of  working- 
men's  dwellings  in  the  suburbs." 

The  most  important  enterprise  so  far 
undertaken  is  a  village  at  Kispest  call- 
ed Werkerle-Telep,  designed  to  house 
about  10,000  wage-earners'  families,  fin- 
anced by  the  state.  The  houses  are  of 
the  cottage  type,  most  of  them  but  one 
story  high.  All  of  these  cottages,  so 
far  as  the  plans  show,  are  group  dwell- 
ings, housing  more  than  one  family. 
But  each  dwelling  has  its  separate  en- 
trance from  the  street  so  that  there  are 
no  public  halls.  The  most  evident  de- 
fect in  many  of  the  plans  is  the  solid 
wall  running  through  the  center  of  the 
building  so  that  one  set  of  apartments 
faces  in  one  direction  and  the  other  set 
in  the  opposite  direction.  This  prevents 
through  ventilation  and  makes  the  cot- 
tages for  all  practical  purposes  back-to- 
back  dwellings. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  such 
a  defect  could  have  been  permitted  in 
a  village  that  in  many  respects  is  so 
well  calculated  to  arouse  a  housing 
worker's  enthusiasm,  especially  as  there 
is  available  such  convincing  evidence  of 
the  bad  effect  upon  health  of  back-to- 
back  houses.  But  everywhere  the  temp- 
tation besets  a  builder  of  "model" 
houses  to  spend  on  attractions  and  to 
economize  in  matters  of  practical  ser- 
viceability and  wholesomeness.  A  fine 
sweep  of  tiled  roof  impresses  the  casual 
visitor;  occupants  of  the  house  appre- 
ciate light,  air,  and  space. 


This  village  is  one  of  the  first  fruits 
of  Hungary's  efforts  to  improve  hous- 
ing in  its  cities,  and  follows  precedents 
to  be  found  in  neighboring  countries. 
The  government  has  also  enacted  some 
housing  legislation  but,  according  to 
Dr.  Nemenyi,  this  deals  chiefly  with 
the  rural  districts  or  with  certain  spe- 
cial conditions  in  the  capital. 

Mr.  Nemenyi's  enthusiasm  over  the 
results  of  the  New  York  tenement 
house  law,  which  has  raised  standards 
for  every  multiple  dwelling  in  the  met- 
ropolis, will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  last  un- 


til  he  has  visited  some  of  the  smaller 
cities  which  have  housing  codes  that 
regulate  every  dwelling,  single  family  as 
well  as  multiple.  Though  none  of  these 
housing  codes  has  been  in  effect  long 
enough  to  have  produced  such  striking 
results  in  the  way  of  improvement  as 
has  the  New  York  law,  their  promise  is 
far  greater,  for  they  permit  no  house, 
small  or  large,  to  become  the  nucleus 
of  a  slum.  In  them  lies  the  most  note- 
worthy contribution  that  America  has 
made  to  the  solution  of  the  housing 
problem. 
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IN    THE    NEW,    SANITARY    QUARTERS,    WITH    SUNNING    WATER. 


OUSING  MEXICANS  ON  CITY  LAND  IN  LOS  ANGELES 
— BY  J.  E.  KIENLE,  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY  HOUSING  COMMISSION 


THE  rapid  growth  of  Los  Ange- 
les and  the  enlargement  of  its  indus- 
trial district  led  recently  to  a  nice 
problem  and  an  interesting  solution. 

A  little  group  of  Mexicans  had  built 
their  shacks  on  a  strip  of  land  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  river,  owned  by  a 
real  estate  company.  When  this  land 
was  required  for  a  lumber  yard,  those 
of  the  .Mexicans  who  could  afford  to  do 
so  bought  by  installments  small  lots  in 
an  outlying  district.  But  about  thirty- 
five  families  remained,  unable  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves  and  practically 
helpless.  For  them  the  Los  Angeles 
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House  and  contents  loaded  on  a  truck 


Housing  Commission  worked  out  the 
following  plan. 

Placing  a  reliable  man  in  charge,  the 
City  Council  leased  a  tract  of  about 
three  acres,  in  lots  facing  north  and 
south  with  a  twenty  foot  alley  between. 
Water  was  piped  to  each  lot,  garbage 
receptacles  were  provided,  and  the 
ground  was  leased  to  the  Mexicans  at 
two  dollars  a  month  for  each  family. 

Moving  day  saw  shacks  lifted  from 
their  old  position  and  transferred  on 
low  wagons  to  their  new  sites.  Visits 
of  city  nurses  and  sanitary  inspectors 
gave  the  people  a  new  impulse  toward 
improving  their  condition.  Shacks 
hitherto  resting  on  bare  ground  or  on 
cement,  were  raised;  witewashing  was 
done  in  several  cases  even  without  sug- 
gestion from  the  authorities,  and  va- 
cant space  was  utilized  for  vegetable 
and  flower  gardens. 

Naturally  there  has  followed  im- 
provement in  health,  morals  and  social 
conditions.  Notices  are  posted  that 
drunkenness  and  lawlessness  will  be 
punished  by  eviction.  Promiscuous 
giving  is  excluded.  A  deaf  ear  is  turn- 
ed to  the  old  cry,  "No  trabajo,  no  din- 
ero,  no  comidas,"  for  every  able  man  is 
given  work  in  a  near-by  brickyard 
where  he  earns  from  $1.75  to  $2.50  a 
day,  and  no  saloons  tempt  him  on  his 
way  to  and  from  his  work. 

The  experiment  promises  well.  The 
removal  to  the  new  district  has  given 
this  Mexican  group  an  opportunity  to 
develop  into  self-supporting,  self-re- 
specting citizens. 


SOCIAL      GENCIES 


'OTES    FOR    WOMEN    AND    VOTES    TO    TABLE    THE 
HARTFORD  VICE  REPORT 


THE  names  of  the  Hartford 
Jommon  Council  will  not  be  lost  to 
icmory  if  a  six-foot  sign-board  in 
front  of  the  woman  suffrage  headquar- 
ters can  prevent  oblivion.  The  sign, 
which  placards  with  startling  head- 
lines the  attitude  of  each  city  father 
towards  the  suppression  of  commercial- 
ized vice,  is  the  vigorous  protest  of  the 
Connecticut  Woman  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion against  a  principle  which  has  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  unsavory 
reputation  of  Hartford. 

In  December,  1911,  the  trial  of  the 
notorious  white  slavers,  Morris  and 
Lena  Cohen,  revealed  the  fact  that  a 
policy  of  toleration,  extending  over 
many  years,  had  made  Hartford  a  rec- 
ognized market  for  prostitutes  and  a 
center  for  the  white  slave  traffic  be- 
tween New  York  and  points  further 
east.  Following  this  disclosure,  Mayor 
Smith  ordered  all  houses  of  prostitu- 
tion closed  and  appointed  a  vice  com- 
mission that  the  problem  might  be  at- 
tacked still  more  drastically  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

The  Common  Council  refused  to  ap- 
propriate any  city  funds  to  make  an 
investigation  possible,  but  the  vice  com- 
mission was  not  deterred  from  its  under- 
taking. It  raised  its  own  funds,  carried 
on  its  investigations  and  in  July,  1913, 
published  a  report  which  probes  ruth- 
lessly into  the  underworld  of  Hartford. 
Among  the  fifteen  specific  recommen- 
dations dealing  with  local  conditions, 
the  most  emphatic  is,  "that  the  present 
policy  of  keeping  the  houses  closed  be 
adhered  to  rigidly."  "The  experi- 
ment," the  report  continues,  "if  such 
we  may  call  it,  has  certainly  had  no 
evil  results.  Most  of  those  best  quali- 
fied to  judge  affirm  that  it  has  led  to 
better  conditions.  In  the  face  of  these 
facts,  a  return  to  the  old  plan  of  tolerat- 
ing houses  of  ill  fame  would  be  a  delib- 
erate connivance  at  an  illegal  traffic." 
Owing  to  lack  of  money  but  500  cop- 
ies of  this  report  could  be  published  and" 
the  City  Council  refused  to  appropriate 
funds  for  further  editions  for  general 
distribution  to  make  facts  known  to  the 
whole  city. 

But  the  council  did  not  count  on  the 
determination  of  the  Hartford  suffra- 
gists to  procure  a  widespread  dissemin- 
ation of  facts  regarding  the  enormity 
of  the  vice  situation.  To  the  horror  of 
saloon-keepers,  dive-keepers,  complai- 
sant citizens,  and  the  prominent  news- 
papers, the  Woman  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion reprinted  the  report  and  placed  it 
for  sale  at  suffrage  headquarters  in  the 
midst  of  the  shopping  district.  So  much 
publicity  was  given  to  the  matter  in 
this  way  that  it  has  become  difficult 
for  an  immediate  return  to  the  old  con- 


dition  of   a   segregated    vice   district    in 
the  city. 

Nevertheless,  an  aroused  public  senti- 
ment did  not  mean  an  aroused  Common 
Council.  It  has  frequently  been  rumor- 
ed in  Hartford  that  the  connection  be- 
tween commercialize*!  vice  and  politics 
was  closer  than  the  average  citizen 
realized.  But  aside  from' continued  de- 
lay there  was  no  evidence  to  show 
that  these  suspicions  were  well  found- 
ed until,  at  a  recent  meeting,  the  ma- 
jority of  councilmcn  practically  declar- 
ed their  indifference  towards  an  illegal 
traffic  in  women.  At  this  meeting 
Councilman  Beadle  introduced  a  reso- 
lution "that  the  Court  of  Common 
Council  register  its  approval  of  the 
policy  of  repression  in  the  re°'ulation  of 
vice  as  inaugurated  by  former  Mayor 
Edward  L.  Smith  and  publicly  approv- 
ed by  present  Mayor  Louis  R.  Cheney 
and  that  the  same  should  be  rigidly  ad- 
hered to."  By  a  vote  of  24  to  5,  ac- 
tion on  the  resolution  was  indefinitely 
postponed.  In  other  vVords,  of  29  coun- 
cilmen  present  Messrs.  Beadle,  Havens, 
Harger,  Watson  and  Brockway  were 
the  only  ones  willing  to  go  on  record 
as  inalienably  opposed  to  the  toleration 
of  commercialized  vice. 


It  was  this  definite  committal  of  at- 
titude by  the  Common  Council  which 
precipitated  the  latest  insurrection  by 
the  suffrage  party.  In  their  efforts  to 
secure  a  cleaner,  safer  Hartford,  the 
Woman  Suffrage  Association  is  dis- 
tributing pamphlets  which  contain  sali- 
ent facts  in  the  history  of  vice  regula- 
tion in  Hartford  and  at  their  doors 
they  have  erected  the  sign  appealing  to 
the  "Mothers  of  Hartford." 

INCREASING    GIFTS    AND    GIVERS 
TO  CLEVELAND  CHARITIES 

THIS  promises  to  be  a  record  year 
for  Cleveland's  social  agencies.  Since 
the  formation  last  spring  of  a  Federa- 
tion for  Charity  and  Philanthropy, 
Cleveland's  half  hundred  social  organi- 
zations are  in  a  position  of  unprece- 
dented strength  and  prosperity.  At  the 
present  rate  of  increase,  the  complete 
contribution  to  the  city's  charities  this 
year  will  be  half  as  much  again  as  the 
usual  yearly  total. 

Not  only  have  the  gifts  increased,  but 
the  number  of  givers  has  grown  as  well. 
FoTrrterly  a  group  of  6,000  givers,  small 
in  comparison  to  the  half  million  popu- 
lation, stood  financial  sponsors  for  all 
the  charitable  work  of  the  city.  The 
group  was  well  defined  and  its  personnel 
remained  about  the  same  from  year  to 
year.  But  in  the  five  months  of  the 
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federation's  existence,  2,000  new  givers 
have  been  added  to  this  group.  It  is 
hoped  that  before  the  year  is  out  the 
number  will  have  been  doubled. 

At  present  the  federation  is  paving 
the  way,  through  its  Committee  on 
Audits,  for  a  uniform  system  of  ac- 
counting in  all  institutions.  Another 
committee  is  compiling  information  as 
to  the  kinds  of  supplies  used  by  the  or- 
ganizations, their  amounts  and  prices,  its 
object  being  the  establishment  of  a  cen- 
tral purchasing  bureau.  A  Committee 
on  Institutional  Efficiency  is  making  a 
survey  of  institutions  preparatory  to 
recommendations  for  greater  efficiency 
in  management.  Here  are  three  vitally 
important  programs  which  the  social 
agencies  separately  could  never  have 
carried  through,  but  which  the  federa- 
tion is  eminently  fitted  to  undertake. 

A  sharp  emergency  call  was  rung  in 
at  the  offices  of  the  federation  during 
Junle,  when  the  Associated  Charities 
suddenly  announced  that  funds  on  hand 
were  so  inadequate  that  unless  $10,000 
were  received'  by  July  1,  a  month's  no- 
tice would  be  given  to  all  employes; 
the  society's  doors  would  close  and  all 
work  be  stopped  August  1.  The  federa- 
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tion  promptly  shouldered  the  responsi- 
bility of  securing  the  needed  funds,  with 
the  signal  result  that  on  July  1  the  As- 
sociated Charities  found  itself  in  better 
condition  than  ever  at  that  season. 

HE     LIBRARY      AND      SOCIAL 
SERVICE 

SOME  weeks  ago  there  appear- 
ed in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  an 
editorial  on  The  Social  Service  of 
the  Library.  It  considered  particularly 
the  work  of  the  Civics  Department  of 
the  Chicago  Public  Library  under  its 
efficient  new  management. 

On  the  two  days  preceding  the  date 
on  which  this  editorial  was  printed,  a 
course  of  special  lectures  was  given  at 
the  Indiana  Summer  School  for  Libra- 
rians, conducted  by  the  Public  Library 
Commission  of  Indiana,  on  The  Social- 
ization of  the  Library.  This  course  was 
part  of  a  campaign  carried  on  by  the 
librarians  of  the  state  with  "The  so- 
cialization of  the  library"  as  the  slogan 
for  the  year.  Phases  of  the  subject 
have  been  discussed  at  the  district  li- 
brary meetings,  in  the  newspapers,  in 
the  Library  Occurrent,  a  quarterly  bul- 
letin published  by  the  Public  Library 


Commission,  and  will  receive  consider- 
able attention  at  the  coming  meeting  of 
the  Indiana  Library  Association. 

The  library  school  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  has  recently  announced 
a  new  course  in  library  administration 
and  public  service,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  train  people  who  "have  an 
interest  in  municipal,  political,  indus- 
trial, and  sociological  problems,"  so 
that  they  may  be  qualified  as  legisla- 
tive and  municipal  reference  librarians, 
heads  of  sociological  departments  in 
public  libraries,  and  similar  positions. 

Apparently,  the  public  library  is  com- 
ing to  realize  its  responsibility  to  pub- 
lic officials,  to  the  men  who  work  in 
mills  and  shops  and  mines,  to  those  in 
mercantile  business,  as  well  as  to  women 
who  write  club  papers,  and  to  children 
and  teachers  in  the  schools.  It  is  com- 
ing to  realize  also  its  possibilities  as  a 
civic,  educational  and  social  center;  is 
opening  its  assembly  rooms  freely  for 
all  sorts  of  meetings;  is  arranging  free 
lecture  courses;  is  becoming  an  exhibit 
hall  for  art,  industrial,  and  educational 
exhibits;  is,  in  a  word,  lending  its 
books,  its  building,  and  its  influence  tc 
all  good  social  and  civic  movements. 


A  SONG  OF  THE  CITY 

Rosalie  Bryant  Geer 

[Miss    Geer    read   A    Song   of   the   City   at   her  graduation    from 
Adelphl    Academy,   Brooklyn,    In  June,   1913.] 


Throned  in  state  and  gazing  proudly  out  across 

the  broad  Atlantic, 
Where  the  commerce  of  the  eager  world  comes 

dally  to  her  gates, 
Passive,   yet   Instinct   with    power,   untranslatable, 

gigantic, 
Like  a  queen  the  city  waits. 

Like  a  spider  In  the  center  of  the  web  that  she 

has  spun, 
So  she  sits  among  the  network  of  her  bridges : 

Shore  to  shore 
They  have  drawn,  and  with   the  mainland  linked 

the  Island  into  one ; 
Yet  she  claims  still  more  and  more. 

When   the   level   rays   of   sunset   flame   across    the 

sordid  earth, 
Turning,   like   the   touch   of   Midas,   base   and 

fair  alike  to  gold, 
Come  and  see  the  mighty  city.  In  her  strange  and 

stately   mirth. 
Ever   young   yet   ever   old. 

Ever  young,  for  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour  the 

currents  flow. 

What  has  been  Is  ever  giving  place  to  some- 
thing new  and  strange ; 
Evermore  her  life  blood  pulses  in  a  ceaseless  ebb 

and  flow, 
And  her  charm  Is  constant  change. 

Ever  old,  for  all  that  makes  her  beautiful  as  she 

appears 
Is    as   old   ai   sin   and   sorrow,   primitive   as 

naked  truth  ; 
And  the  smile  that  lures  us  to  her  Is  the  practiced 

art  01  yean, 
Not  the  innocence  of  youth. 

Yet   In   sunset   hour   and   after-glow,   how   magical 

she   seems, 
With  the  wonder  of  her  outline  dark  against 

a  s«y  of  flre, 
And  her  lofty  buildings  rising  like  the  towers  of 

our  dreams 
In  the  land  of  heart's  desire. 

And  when  all  the  rose  and  topaz  light  has  faded 

Into  gray, 
And  the  sky  bends  low  to  cover  her  with  deep 

and  velvet  night. 
Then  her  brilliance  seems  more  dazzling  and  more 

rich  than  common  day. 
As  she   robes  herself  in   light. 


Follow  then  some  darker  pathway ;  not  the  canyons 

that  you   find 
Where  the  massive   buildings  dwarf  and  dim 

the  little  light  that  comes, 

But  the  narrow  streets,  half  hidden,  and  the  alley- 
ways that  wind 
Through  the  mazes  of  the  slums. 

Have  you  ever,  idly  curious  or  led  bv  whim  or  fate, 
Or  with  purpose  fixed  and  definite  to  be  your 

better  guide, 
Walked  among  the  crawling  masses,  citizens  that 

make  tne  state. 
Of  our  weltering  East  Side? 

Would  you  call  It  fair,  or  cruel?    Was  It  made  by 

God  or  man? 
Is  It  not  the  child  of  human  greed,  the  haunt 

of  living  death? 
It  denies  the  mind  and  soul  a  bare  existence  when 

It  can, 
And  the  body  air  for  breath ! 

Give  us  back  the  open  valleys  and  the  mountains 

veiled  in  cloud ! 
Give  us  depths  we  can   not  fathom,   give   us 

heights  we  can  not  guess ! 
Give    us    back    the    surging    ocean,    uncontrollable 

and  proud 
And  the  windswept  wilderness ! 

No  !   the  Author  of  creation.  Maker  of  all   things 

that  are,          • 
Built    toe    city    when    He    gave    to    man    his 

power  and  his  skill. 
It  was  good  that  man  should  make  it,  and  It  shall 

be  better  far 
When  God  makes  It  what  He  will. 

Undismayed  and  undespalrlng,  though  the  problem 

seem  so  vast, 

Knowing  never  a  deed  Is  wasted,  not  an  ac- 
tion vain  or  lost, 
Let  us  still  toil  on  In  patience,  trusting  In  the  end 

at  last, 
And   relolclng   In   the  cost. 

And  if  still  our  souls  are  sickened,   and  we   long 

for  ampler  space, 
Let  us  dream  of  sea  and  mountain,  If  we  will, 

and  then  recall 
That  the  quiet  stars  are  shining  down  on  each  In 

his  own  place. 
And  the  same  sky  over  all. 
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The  Trend  of  Things 


HTvVO  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY 
louses  in  a  row — black  crosses,  black 
circles,  black  letters  on  half  of  them;  on 
many  houses,  more  than  one  of  these  sym- 
bols— this  is  the  eugenic  map  of  The  Vil- 
lage of  a  Thousand  Souls.  And  these 
black  symbols  represent  insanity,  feeble- 
mindedness, alcoholism,  epilepsy,  tuber- 
culosis, eccentricity,,  criminality  and  suicide. 
The  result  of  this  investigation  for  one 
generation — thirty-three  years — is  startling. 

Of  220  families 1,000  souls— thirty-seven 

have  1,  2,  3  or  4  feeble-minded  members; 
in  thirty-six  families  there  are  alcoholics; 
in  twenty-two  cases  of  insanity;  there  are 
thirtyhfour  decided  eccentrics,  three  crim- 
inals and  one  suicide.  Yet,  according  to 
Arnold  L.  Gesell  in  the  October  American 
Magazine,  this  is  a  typical  village  of  the 
Middle  West,  situated  on  a  double-track 
railroad,  in  a  beautiful  agricultural  region. 
Of  the  110  normal  families  in  the  vil- 
lage, over  half  would  be  rated  mediocre. 
From  nine  families  have  gone  forth  four- 
teen persons  of  distinguished  talent;  but 
it  is  to  these  "mediocre"  families  we  have 
to  look  for  salvation. 

"The  racial  inertia  represented  by  the 
mass  of  mediocrity,  it  has  been  aptly 
said,  'is  at  once  the  hope  and  the  despair 
of  the  social  reformer.'  It  is  a  hope  be- 
cause it  is  an  anchor;  it  is  a  despair 
because  the  anchor  drags. 

"One  element  in  the  progress  of  the 
race,  and  of  the  village,  will  be  the 
gradual  lifting  of  the  level  of  hereditary 

mediocrity The  soundest 

kind  of  superiority  today  is  equivalent  to 
a  harmonious  enhancement  and  refine- 
ment of  the  elements  of  sturdy  common- 
placeness."  While  granting  the  strong 
influence  of  environment,  Mr.  Gesell  says, 
"yet  heredity  remains  the  greater  half." 


npHE  first  of  the  "Stead  hostels"  for 
women  was  opened  a  few  weeks  ago 
in  the  Westminster  district,  London.  This 
consists  of  two  adjoining  houses  which 
have  been  made  into  one.  Additional 
houses  in  other  parts  of  the  city  will  be 
taken  as  the  memorial  fund  may  justify 
and  will  be  given  over  to  the  use  of  differ- 
ent classes  of  women  workers. 

The  American  Review  of  Reviews  says 
of  the  memorial : 

"Since  the  English-speaking  world,  in 
the  sinking  of  the  Titanic,  lost  in  the  death 
of  William  T.  Stead  one  of  the  noblest 
and  most  useful  men  of  our  generation, 


there  has  been  much  consultation  among 
his  surviving  friends  regarding  the  estab- 
lishment of  some  fitting  memorial 

Mr.  Stead's  work  was  primarily,  through 
his  lifetime,  that  of  a  social  reformer,  and 
his  efforts  were  most  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  women  and  children  under  the 
conditions  of  our  industrial  age. 

"It  is  gratifying,  therefore,  that  the 
movement  to  provide  a  memorial  has 
taken  definite  form  in  London  in  the  plan 
to  provide  lodging  homes  for  women,  to 
be  called  the  Stead  hostels.  There  is  great 
need  of  accommodations  of  the  kind  in 
various  parts  of  London.  Mr.  Stead  him- 
self would  not  have  cared  about  a  memo- 
rial which  at  great  cost  should  have  been 
intended  merely  to  perpetuate  his  own 
fame.  It  was  the  motive  of  his  life  to 
serve  those  who  suffered  and  were  in  need, 
and  to  help  in  the  accomplishment  of  every- 
thing that  would  do  away  with  bad  social 
conditions.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  have 
been  so  entirely  in  keeping  with  his  spirit 
as  the  connecting  of  his  name  with  some 
social  work  or  movement  which  had  good 
reason  to  exist  quite  apart  from  his  name 
and  memory,  while  in  the  direct  line  of 
his  lifelong  efforts." 
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O£ ARSON'S  MAGAZINE  is  planning 
for  the  coming  year  a  number  of  arti- 
cles of  interest  to  the  average  man  and 
woman.  Unlike  any  other  magazine, 
Pearson's  does  not  seek  advertising  but, 
through  its  economical  form  is  able  to 
make  enough  profit  to  depend  entirely  on 
sales  for  income.  This  makes  it  possible, 
the  editor  announces,  to  publish  articles 
that  other  magazines  cannot  "afford"  to 
print.  The  following  are  typical  of  the 
subjects  to  be  discussed  during  the  fall  and 
winter : 

Through  the  mistake  of  a  clerk  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  the 
counsel  for  the  Illinois  Tax  Reform 
League  obtained  figures  showing  the 
amount  of  taxes  actually  paid  by  big  Ill- 
inois corporations.  These  figures  were  so 
startling  that  a  tax  reform  lawyer  went 
further  into  the  subject  and  discovered 
that  no  corporation  is  paying  anything  like 
the  tax  required  by  law,  thus  putting  a 
heavy  burden  upon  the  general  public.  In 
a  series  of  articles  these  stories  will  be 
written  plainly  for  the  information  of  the 
public. 

Another  series  deals  with  the  question 
of  life  insurance  and  the  fact  that  most 
policies  are  more  to  the  advantage  of  the 


company  and  the  agent  than  of  the  policy- 
holder. 

An  article  "which  will  call  names  and 
discuss  things  as  they  really  are,"  will  con- 
sider "the  peculiar  attitude  of  mind  of  rich 
employers  who  get  their  fortunes  by  tak- 
ing an  unfair  share  of  the  workingman's 
product  and  then  turning  a  small  percent- 
age of  that  unfair  share  back  to  the  work- 
ingman  as  charity." 

A  third  series  of  articles  by  Clara  E. 
Laughlin,  called  The  Pathfinders,  will  tell 
of  the  condition  of  women  workers  today. 
They  will  attempt  to  show  how  other 
women  and  all  men  can  help  to  better  these 
conditions. 

Judge  Joseph  Gordon  Donnelly  of  Mil- 
waukee, who  advocates  the  handling  of 
matters  of  justice  by  the  government  as 
health  matters  are  now  handled,  holds 
that  a  lawyer's  efforts  should  be  directed 
to  securing  justice  for  every  litigant  rather 
than  for  him  who  pays  the  largest  fee.  He 
also  gives  his  ideas  of  lawyers  based  on  the 
belief  that  the  poor  man  can  never  obtain 
justice  under  commercialized  law. 


Outlook 


TN  a  recent  number  of  the  Outlook, 
Marcus  A.  Dow,  general  safety  agent 
of  the  New  York  Central  Lines,  makes  a 
plea  for  the  conservation  of  the  railway 
trespasser.  During  the  year  ending  June, 
1912,  5,284  trespassers  were  killed  on  the 
railways  and  5,687  injured.  Of  this  num- 
ber less  than  25  per  cent  were  tramps.  Ac- 
cording to  a  statement  made  by  C.  C.  Mc- 
Chord,  interstate  commerce  commissioner, 
181,379  trespassers  have  been  killed  in  the 
last  twenty  years  about  120,000  of  these 
being  wage-earners.  The  economic  loss  to 
the  country  was  enormous. 

The  remedies  that  Mr.  Dow  suggests 
are  education  and  legislation — education 
especially  of  children  and  of  employes  of 
industrial  plants  located  near  railroad 
tracks.  He  says:  "We  are  the  only  civil- 
ized nation  in  the  world  that  has  no  na- 
tional law  prohibiting,  under  the  penalty 
of  a  penitentiary  sentence,  trespassing  on 
railway  tracks." 

*    *    * 

£  VOICE,  edited  and  printed  by  the 
members  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf 
at  Public  School  47,  Manhattan,  recently 
contained  the  following  verses,  entitled 
Waiting,  written  by  Rosie  Rose,  a  twelve- 
year-old  girl: 

The  roses  and  flowers  are  waiting 

For  the  call  of  the  beautiful  spring, 
The   farmers  are  plowing  and   sowing, 

And  the  birds  are  beginning  to  sing. 
Old  nature  sent  dreams  to  her  children 

As  they  slept  under  covers  of  snow, 
And    whispered    to    them    some    heart- 
secret 

Of  how  beautiful  children  should  grow. 
And  soon  through  the  earth  will  come 
peeping 

All  the  tiny  bright  heads  of  the  flow'rs, 
And  we  shall  rejoice  who  have  waited 

Through  the  long  and  the  dark  winter 
hours. 
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RECREATION   AND  THE  COUNTRY 
CHURCH 

FRED  EASTMAN 

Matinecock  Neighborhood  Association,   Locust  Valley,  New  York 

.  a  long  time  the  attitude  of  the  church 
toward  recreation  has  been  much  like  that  of 
the  good  Puritan  father  who  had  tasted  his 
first  spoonful,  of  ice  cream.  Pushing  the  dish 
away  from  him  he  said,  "Anything  that  tastes  as 
good  as  that  must  be  of  the  Devil. ' ' 

But  the  church  is  getting  a  broader  vision;  it 
is  coming  to  see  that  whatever  makes  a  man  a 
better  man  is  a  holy  thing  and  a  possible  instru- 
ment for  its  use.  It  is  coming  to  see  too  that 
recreation  is  a  universal  need,  physical  and  mor- 
al. All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy, 
and  it  makes  him  hate  farming. 

Now  the  economic  changes  of  the  last  few  years 
have  played  havoc  with  old-time  recreations, 
quilting  and  husking  bees,  the  log-rollings  and  the 
barn  raisings — these  have  passed  with  the  passing 
of  the  settled  population  and  no  new  forms  of 
play  have  taken  their  place.  The  recreations  of 
the  average  young  person  in  the  country  today 
consist  in  an  occasional  baseball  game,  often  play- 
ed on  Sunday,  two  or  three  dances  a  year,  an 
oyster  supper,  a  strawberry  festival,  an  ice 
cream  social,  and  a  Sunday  school  picnic.  Of 
these  the  country  church  usually  furnishes  the 
oyster  supper,  the  strawberry  festival,  and  the 
picnic.  The  first  two  are  offered  for  money.  In 
fact,  they  are  offered  more  for  the  sake  of  filling 
the  church's  pockets  than  for  meeting  the  need 
of  the  people.  It  is  hard  to  tell  where  the  church 
would  be  today  if  it  were  not  for  the  oyster  and 
the  strawberry.  They  have  saved  m-any  a  church 
from  the  financial  scrap  heap. 

"What,"  says  Old  Moses  Breeze,  "would  you 
think  of  a  bank  that  had  to  give  an  oyster  supper 
once  a  month  to  pay  its  cashier?"  From  a  busi- 
ness standpoint  we  would  not  think  much  of  it, 
but  from  a  recreation  standpoint,  let  us  not  con- 
demn the  supper  until  we  can  offer  something 
better.  From  50  to  60  per  cent  of  rural  churches 
now  make  ends  meet  in  this  way. 

Some  churches,  however,  have  .made  decided  ad- 
vances 'over  the  commercialized  forms  of  recrea- 
tion. The  famous  country  church  near  Plainfield, 
111.,  has  a  singing  school,  baseball  team,  lecture 
courses,  and  community  holidays.  The  pastor  of 
the  village  church  at  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  organized 
a  Sunday  school  during  a  barn  dance,  with  the 
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good  will  of  all  the  people.  "And  because,"  he 
says,  "on  Tuesday  I  had  taken  the  people  where 
I  found  them,  they  found  me  where  I  preached  on 
Sunday."  This  man  has  introduced  into  bis 
church  'the  celebration  of  holidays  for  agricultural 
exhibits  and  field  sports  for  the  young. 

Eighty  miles  from  Pittsburgh,  among  the  Slavs 
and  Bohemians  who  labor  in  the  coal  mines  and 
around  the  coke  ovens,  a  country  pastor  who  has 
a  circuit  of  four  churches  has  built  near  one  of 
them  a  Neighborhood  House,  a  two-story  frame 
structure  42  by  72  feet.  The  lower  floor  has  a 
gymnasium,  bath  rooms,  dressing  rooms,  and 
steam  heating  apparatus;  the  upper  floor  is  the 
auditorium.  The  pastor  calls  it  his  "melting 
pot."  It  is  where  Slavs  and  Bohemians  and 
Americans  are  being  melted  together  in  Christian 
citizenship.  Four  miles  from  this  Neighborhood 
House  the  same  pastor  has  just  finished  a  sim- 
ilar building.  Toward  its  construction  the  Frick 
Coal  Company  has  given  $1,200  in  materials  and 
labor,  not  as  charity,  but  "because"  it  says,  "such 
work  makes  for  a  stable  and  industrious  popula- 
tion." 

IN  Wisconsin  a  country  pastor,  who  was  once  a 
half-back  on  the  Wisconsin  team,  until  recently 
had  a  football  team  among  his  young  men,  and  no 
one  rooted  louder  on  game  days  than  he,  in  spite 
of  the  earnest  prayers  of  some  of  his  elders  that 
"their  pastor  be  a  more  spiritual  man."  In  the 
village  of  Redwood  Falls,  Minn.,  a  church  has 
three  boys'  clubs  which  are  Sunday  school  classes 
on  Sunday  and  baseball,  hockey  and  skeeing  teams 
through  the  week.  One  of  these  clubs  numbers 
twenty-four  and  is  led  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
motion-picture  show  of  the  village.  These  classes 
have  monthly  socials  and  weekly  club  meetings. 
They  are  recreation  organizations  where  the  boys 
are  learning  the  principles  of  co-operation,  fair 
play,  and  sportsmanship. 

It  is  the  unanimous  testimony  of  these  churches 
that  are  trying  to  furnish  uncommercialized  rec- 
reation to  their  communities  that  the  results  have 
been  gratifying  to  the  communities  and  to  the 
churches.  It  enlivens  the  people,  and  a  lively 
church  was  never  built  among  a  sluggish  people. 
It  makes  a  point  of  contact  with  the  outsider— 
the  tenant  farmer  and  the  stranger.  It  gets  the 
people  into  the  habit  of  coming  to  church  for  some- 
thing besides  funerals,  preaching  services,  and 
temperance  orations.  Best  of  all  it  meets  a  need 
of  the  people. 

The  Survey,  October  18,  1913. 
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Social  Forces 


By  EDWARD   T.   DEVINE 


JUSTICES  WERNER  AND  HISGOCK 
AND  THE  COURT  OF  APPEALS 

EVERYBODY  remembers  the  decision  in  the 
Ives  case  by  which  the  New  York  Court  of 
Appeals  declared  the  compensation  law  to  be  un- 
constitutional, and  that  this  decision  was  written 
by  Justice  Werner,  now  a  candidate  for  the  posi- 
tion of  chief  justice  of  the  same  court.  Perhaps 
few  people  will  remember  that  his  associate  on 
the  same  ticket,  Justice  Hiscock,  was  the  author 
of  the  opinion  in  the  Grimmer  case  by  which  the 
protection  of  the  tenement  house  law  was  *em- 
porarily  removed  from  all  who  dwell  in  flats 
which  boast  a  separate  kitchen,  a  toilet  and  a  set 
bathtub.  Since  in  the  whole  history  of  judicial 
lawmaking  and  judicial  constitution-making  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  more  perfect  illustra- 
tions of  the  kind  of  decisions  which  the  Twentieth 
Century  can  do  without,  it  seems  a  clear  duty  to 
^ecall  the  facts  in  regard  to  them  at  a  time  when 
voters  are  considering  the  qualifications  of  rival 
candidates  for  the  highest  court  in  the  state. 

In  the  Grimmer  case,  the  Legislature  promptly 
reenacted  the  definition  of  a  tenement  house 
which  the  court,  in  apparent  ignorance  of  the 
tenement  house  legislation  of  over  forty  years, 
and  in  defiance  even  of  the  sound  principles  of 
statutory  legislation,  had  thrown  out  the  window. 

Justice  Hiscock  undertook  not  merely  to  state 
what  the  law  was,  but  to  explain  its  reasonable- 
ness. His  idea  was  that  the  tenement  house  law 
applied  and  should  apply  only  to  low  class  tene- 
ments in  which  there  was  no  separate  kitchen,  no 
separate  toilet  and  no  set  bath  tub.  Of  the  first 
class  there  had  never  been  any;  of  the  second 
none  had  been  built  for  ten  years  and  probably, 
there  would  have  been  none  without  the  requisite 
bath  tubs  very  shortly  if  exemption  from  the  tene- 
ment house  law  could  have  been  secured  by  so 
simple  a  device. 

If  by  his  own  efforts  or  with  the  aid  of  a  ref- 
eree, the  justice  had  looked  up  the  most  notorious 
and  elementary  facts  about  the  purposes  and  ante- 
cedents of  the  law  which  he  was  attempting  to 
construe,  he  would  have  been  spared  the  experi- 
ence of  having  both  houses  of  the  Legislature 
pass  a  bill  within  twenty-four  hours  by  unani- 
mous votes  completely  undoing  the  effects  of  his 
decision  except  as  to  the  particular  building 
whose  fortunate  owner  was  in  court  as  a  violator 
of  the  law. 

In  this  instance  the  Legislature  happened  to  be 
in  session.  The  tenement  house  reformers  hap- 
pened to  be  alert  and  in  touch  with  the  daily  press 
as  well  as  with  the  Legislature.  The  governor 
and  the  Legislature  happened  to  be  responsive  to 
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the  public  opinion  which  so  promptly  and  vigor- 
ously denounced  the  decision  as  bad  law  and  bad 
policy.  Such  a  combination  of  favorable  circum- 
stances would  not  occur  once  in  a  hundred  times, 
and  when  they  do  not  occur  such  decisions  remain, 
a  travesty  on  justice  and  a  reproach  to  our  repu- 
tation for  orderly  and  stable  self-government. 

The  Ives  decision,  for  which  Justice  Werner 
is  especially  responsible,  will  probably  likewise  be 
reversed  in  effect,  because  this  again  is  a  subject 
on  which  the  public  education  is  well  advanced. 
But  it  is  certainly  exasperating  that  a  simple  leg- 
islative enactment  can  be  secured  only  by  first  go- 
ing through  the  tedious  and  uncertain  process  of 
an  ad  hoc  constitutional  amendment.  Note  the 
extraordinary  language  of  the  constitutional 
amendment  which  has  twice  passed  the  Legisla- 
ture and  to  which  vcfters  are  confidently  expected 
to  give  their  assent  in  November: 

"Nothing  contained  in  this  constitution  shall 
be  construed  to  limit  the  power  of  the  Legislature 
to  enact  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  lives,   or 
safety  of  employees;  or  for  the  payment 
of  compensation  for  injuries,"  etc. 

Precisely  in  so  many  words  the  constitution- 
making  authority  commands  the  court  not  to  con- 
strue the  constitution  hereafter  in  the  way  in 
which  it  did  construe  it  in  the  Ives  case.  Not  a 
syllable  of  the  clause  relating  to  the  taking  of 
property  without  due  process  of  law  is  modified 
or  repealed.  The  clause  stands  where  it  stood 
in  all  its  pristine  vigor,  but  the  Legislature  in  two 
sessions  and  the  people  by  their  vote,  if  the 
amendment  is  passed,  declare  that  it  shall  be  dif- 
ferently construed. 

For  those  who  look  at  the  substance  rather  than 
the  form  this  is  certainly  a  recall  or  a  reversal  of 
a  decision  and  nothing  else.  Of  course  it  does 
not  have  precisely  that  legal  effect.  It  does  not 
automatically  reenact  the  Wainwright  compensa- 
tion law,  and  it  does  not  give  compensation  to 
Ives.  But  by  the  cumbersome  method  of  consti- 
tutional amendment  it  sweeps  away  the  obstacle 
to  similar  legislation  which  was  created — not  dis- 
covered— by  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  voter  has  an  opportunity 
at  the  same  election  of  passing  upon  an  amend- 
ment of  this  kind  and  upon  the  fitness  for  the 
highest  judicial  office  of  the  very  judge  who  is 
responsible  for  the  decision  which  makes  the 
amendment  necessary.  If  the  amendment  is  jus- 
tified— as  it  is — then  the  decision  which  it  annuls 
was  nonsense — as  it  was. 

Eecent  investigators  have  indeed  claimed  to 
discover  that  the  clause  in  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment of  the  Federal  constitution,  that  property 
must  not  be  taken  without  due  process  of  law,  was 
really  inserted  in  the  secret  expectation  that  it 
would  be  utilized  in  just  such  ways,  to  protect 
property  against  deliberately  enacted  legislation. 
If  they  are  right  then  this  is  only  an  instance  of 
that  kind  of  conspiracy  against  the  public  inter- 
est for  which  the  memory  of  the  chief  conspira- 
tors, who  are  dead,  should  be  held  up  to  execra- 
tion, and  the  courts  that  give  effect  to  their  crime 
should  be — reformed. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  OCTAVIA:HILL 

By  C.  Edmund  Maurice.  Macmillan 
Co.  589  pp.  Price  $5.00;  by  mail  of 
THE  SURVEY  $5.20. 

Our  first  and  last 
impulse  is  to  give 
thanks  for  a  life  of 
such  high  and  sus- 
tained purpose,  un- 
hindered by  doubts, 
as  that  of  Octavia 
Hill.  The  story  of 
this  life  is  given 
largely  in  Miss  Hill's 
own  letters  while  her 


A  Woman 

and 
Housing 


biographer,  who  is  also  friend  and 
brother-in-law,  prefaces  each  chapter 
with  a  few  pages  in  which  is  delicately 
and  sympathetically  drawn  the  back- 
ground of  the  letters.  The  circum- 
stances of  Miss  Hill's  girlhood  were  a 
wonderful  preparation  for  the  years 
and  the  work  to  come.  Belonging  to 
people  of  high  aims  in  both  public  and 
private  concerns,  with  her  energies 
spurred  by  family  heeds,  she  was  eag- 
erly and  happily  at  work  from  her  fif- 
teenth year.  It  was  her  belief  that  "the 
noblest  faculties  of  every  human  being 
are  called  for  in  their  work." 

In  a  ladies'  guild,  managed  on  a  co- 
operative basis,  Octavia  was  appointed 
head  of  a  workroom  where  children 
were  employed  in  making  a  special  kind 
of  toy.  This  called  into  play  her  ar- 
tistic faculties,  gave  her  an  early  train- 
ing in  business;  and  brought  her  close 
to  the  home  lives  of  poor  children.  In 
teaching  the  little  workers  to  clear  up 
the  work  room,  scrub  the  floor,  and  pre- 
pare their  own  dinner,  the  foundations 
of  her  future  housing  work  were  laid, 
and  when  on  Saturday  afternoons  she 
took  the  children  for  walks  through 
woods  and  fields,  she  was  prompted  by 
the  deep  impulse  which  long  afterward 
led  her  to  work  for  open  spaces,  and 
for  "the  National  Trust  for  preserving 
places  of  natural  beauty  or  historic  in- 
terest." 

During  her  girlhood  Octavia  came 
under  the  strong  and  kindling  influence 
of  the  Rev.  Frederick  Denison  Maurice, 
with  others  of  the  Christian  Socialist 
group,  Kingsley,  Hughes,  and  Furni- 
vall.  Ruskin  was  already  a  friend. 
When  at  one  time  it  seemed  likely  that 
the  guild  work  might  stop,  she  turned  to 
Ruskin  to  ask  whether  there  were  likeli- 
hood that  she  might  earn  her  living  by 
painting.  He  undertook  to  train  her 
and  to  give  her  work.  From  1856, 
when  she  was  but  little  over  seventeen, 
Ruskin's  guidance  continued  for  eight 
years,  enriching  her  life  and  quicken- 
ing her  perception  of  noble  form  and 
color. 

Her  days  were  active  and  joyous. 
Sometimes  she  copied  for  Ruskin  a 
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print  of  Diirer's,  or  a  detail  of  a  pic- 
ture by  Rubens  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery; 
sometimes  she  took  to  him  for  criticism 
her  faithful  and  delicate  drawing  of  a 
flower,  or  made  drawings  for  Modern 
Painters,  all  the  while  spending  two 
hours  daily  at  the  Working  Women's 
College,  of  which  she  was  secretary,  and 
supervising  the  little  toy  workers. 

About  this  time  she  wrote:  "Al- 
though at  present  I  am  much  bent 
upon  securing  a  living  for  ourselves  I 
intend  to  accept  no  work,  however  de- 
lightful, however  remunerative  .  .  . 
which  would  deprive  me  of  the  power 
of  working  for  others."  Her  letters 
overflow  with  joyous  satisfaction  in  her 
work,  with  love  of  family  and  friends, 
and  with  gratitude  for  the  goodness  and 
beauty  of  the  nature  and  human  life 
all  about  her.  In  her  descriptions  of 
landscape,  flower,  or  picture,  one  recog- 
nizes the  pupil  of  Ruskin.  Incidental- 
ly she  gives  her  own  portrait  of  her- 
self. "I  assure  you,  I  am  considered 
the  person  in  the  family  who  is  without 
imagination,  feeling,  affection,  good 
only  to  do  a  sum,  carry  a  weight,  go  a 
long  walk  in  the  rain,  or  decide  any 
difficult  question  about  tangible  things." 

Gradually  her  perception  of  the  needs 
of  working  people  for  better  housing 
was  leading  to  practical  results.  The 
stables  at  the  back  of  her  new  home 
(1860)  were  turned  into  a  room  for 
entertainments  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  nearby  courts,  the  rooms  above  were 
let  to  a  blind  man  and  his  family,  "and 
to  prepare  the  place  for  habitation 
Octavia  and  Miss  Cons  whitewashed 
and  painted  the  rooms,  and  even  glazed 
the  windows.  This  practical  knowledge 
of  such  work  was  a  great  help  to  her 
in  carrying  put  the  repairs  of  the 
houses,  and  in  training  unskilled  men 
whom  she  wished  to  employ." 

In  1864  she  wrote:  "I  have  long  been 
wanting  to  gather  near  us  my  friends 
among  the  poor,  in  some  house  arrang- 
ed for  their  health  and  convenience  .  .  . 
where  I  may  know  every  one  and  do 
something  towards  making  their  lives 
healthier  and  happier,  and  to  my  in- 
tense joy  Ruskin  has  promised  to  help 
me  in  the  plan.  You  see  he  feels  his 
father's  property  implies  an  additional 
duty  to  help  to  alleviate  the  misery 
around  him,  and  he  seems  to  trust  us 
about  this  work." 

So  in  1865,  with  the  purchase  of  three 
houses  and  shortly  after  of  "a  bit  of 
freehold  ground,  covered  with  old 
stables,  with  five  cottages  and  a  large 
house  and  garden  beside"  began  the 
housing  work  which  widened  so  won- 
derfully, and  which  brought  to  Miss  Hill 
many  young  women  to  learn  of  her  and 
then  to  work  with  her,  and  which  later 
led,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  her  shar- 
ing in  many  large  measures  for  the  pub- 
lic welfare. 


Of  clearing  away  the  stables  and 
making  the  playground  she  writes:  "It 
is  this  which  just  now  is  taking  every 
thought  and  power  that  is  available  to 
plan  and  bring  into  order.  .  .  .  On 
the  whole,  I  am  so  thankful,  so  glad,  so 
hopeful  in  it  all." 

Amidst  this  stirring  and  responsible 
work  her  other  interests  hold  their  own. 
She  has  a  large  drawing  class  in  the 
Working  Women's  College,  takes  a  com- 
mission for  "four  large  pictures  to  be 
fastened  to  the  wall  like  frescoes," 
helps  in  giving  a  concert  for  one  hun- 
dred poor  people,  eighty  of  whom  were 
blind.  In  brief  holidays,  and  occasional 
longer  ones,  made  necessary  by  illness, 
she  writes  of  beautiful  places  with  the 
charm  which  belongs  to  the  person  who 
observes  reverently  and  truly  and  en- 
joys intensely. 

In  1869  came  the  founding  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  wherein 
Miss  Hill,  with  her  first-hand  knowledge 
of  the  lives  of  working  people,  stood 
for  much,  and  of  which,  from  that  time 
on,  she  was  so  great  a  part.  From  the 
first,  she  urged  faithful,  personal,  de- 
tailed work,  yet  never  lost  sight  of  the 
greater  in  the  less.  As  she  had  said 
about  housing  work,  "It  is  only  when 
the  detail  is  really  managed  on  as  great 
principles  as  the  whole  plan  that  a  work 
becomes  really  good."  "Besides  this," 
she  writes,  "let  us  give  better  things: 
sympathy,  friendship,  intercourse.  Let 
us  be  friends — then  we  can  give  with 
comparative  impunity,  for  the  hearts  of 
the  people  always  feel  the  spiritual  gift 
to  be  the  greater  if  it  be  genuine  at  all." 
The  Charity  Organisation  Society,  she 
felt,  "is  forever  calling  on  men  and 
women  not  by  any  means  to  do  less,  but 
always  more." 

Naturally,  through  the  pages  of  this 
life  pass  many  of  the  finest  people  of 
the  time.  Besides  Maurice  and  Ruskin 
there  is  a  glimpse  of  Carlyle  who  speaks 
of  Miss  Hill  as  "of  a  most  faithful  dis- 
position with  clear  sagacity  .  .  . 
meaning  nothing  but  good  to  the  people, 
and  taking  infinite  care  to  tell  them  no 
lies."  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Shaen, 
Canon  Freemantle,  Lady  Ducie  are 
among  her  friends  and  fellow  workers, 
and  Mrs.  Nassau  Senior,  in  whom  she 
delighted  and  into  whose  hands  Miss 
Hill  put,  as  it  were,  the  work  among 
work-house  girls.  Of  this  she  once 
wrote :  "I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
much  that  is  beautiful  or  helpful  to  tell 
you,  except  the  natures  of  people :  those 
are  the  loveliest  things  I  see,  and  they 
are  lovely — some  of  them — Janey's  for 
instance."  Another  friend  was  George 
MacDonald  who  with  his  family  gives 
Pilgrim's  Progress  in  Red  Cross  Hall 
for  the  tenants.  Tyndall,  in  sending 
fifty  pounds  for  her  work,  wishes  that 
he  were  younger  that  he  might  help  her. 
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C.  S.  Loch,  in  his  beautiful  commem- 
oration of  Miss  Hill  in  the  Charity 
Organisation  Review  for  September, 
1912,  says:  "A  great  faith  possessed 
her,  a  full  assurance  that  the  good 
and  courageous  in  our  nature,  if  we 
give  it  ample  space  in  our  hearts 
and  true  recognition  by  our  acts  and 
deeds,  will  justify  itself  in  fact.  .  .  . 
In  this  way  she  was  to  many  as  a  light, 
a  strong  personality,  a  rare  and  beauti- 
ful character,  moved  by  deep  sympathy, 
and  guided  by  a  very  direct  and  dis- 
cerning sagacity." 

To  those  who  have  come  in  a  measure 
under  Miss  Hill's  influence  the  beauti- 
ful story  of  her  strong  and  believing 
life  is  deeply  refreshing  and  reinvigor- 
ating.  To  younger  workers,  to  whom 
she  is  more  a  name  than  an  influence, 
we  may  say  that  no  more  inspiriting 
book  can  they  find  to  lead  them  for- 
ward. Forward  it  truly  is,  whether 
Miss  Hill's  work  lay  more  in  the  nine- 
teenth than  in  the  twentieth  century  or 
no.  Her  own  words  point  the  way: 
"New  circumstances  require  various  ef- 
forts, and  it  is  the  spirit,  not  the  dead 
form,  which  should  be  perpetuated. 
When  the  time  comes  that  we  slip  from 
our  places,  and  they  are  called  to  the 
front  as  leaders,  what  should  they  in- 
herit from  us?  Not  a  system,  not  an 
association,  not  dead  formulas.  We 
shall  leave  them  a  few  houses,  purified 
and  improved,  a  few  new  and  better 
built,  a  certain  record  of  thoughtful  and 
loving  management, — a  few  open  spaces, 
some  of  which  will  be  more  beautiful 
than  they  would  have  been;  but  .  .  . 
What  we  care  most  to  leave  [to  the 
younger  generation]  is  not  any  tangible 
thingr  however  great,  not  any  memory, 
however  good,  but  the  quick  eye  to  see, 
the  true  soul  to  measure,  the  large  hope 
to  grasp  the  mighty  issues  of  the  new 
and  better  days  to  come — greater  ideals, 
greater  hope,  and  patience  to  realize 
both." 

FRANCES  R.  MORSE. 

RURAL  LIFE  IN  CANADA 

By  John  MacDougall.  Board  of  Soc- 
ial Service  and  Evangelism.  248  pp. 
Price  prepaid  $.50  (paper) ;  $1.00 
(cloth). 


Dominion 

Rural 
Problems 


There  is  a  certain 
advantage  in  having 
the  literature  of  a 
national  problem-  de- 
velop late.  Rural 
Life  in  Canada,  the 
first  book  in  its  field, 
possesses  a  complete- 
ness that  few  of  our 
own  books  show,  and 

gathers  the  best  from 

many  of  our  writers  and  from  the  ma- 
turest  experience  of  country  life  lead- 
ers. 

What  will  chiefly  interest  readers  is 
the  fact  that  Canada,  which  most  of  us 
have  associated  recently  with  the  tre- 
mendous tide  of  population  setting  to- 
ward the  wheat  lands  of  the  North- 
west, has  a  problem  of  rural  depletion 
as  serious  as  our  own.  The  first  chap- 
ter of  the  book  demonstrates  this  con- 


vincingly and  in  detail,  and  shows  fin- 
ally not  only  that  the  ratio  of  the  rural 
to  the  total  population  has  decreased, 
but  that  643,258  persons  actually  left 
the  country  districts  during  the  last  de- 
cade. Again,  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
the  following  astonishing  comparisons 
are  made  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada :  "Our  percentage  of  growth 
in  population  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
United  States ;  theirs  was  21  per  cent  in 
the  past  decade,  ours  34.  Our  percen- 
tage of  immigration  is  greater;  31.9 
against  their  11.5  per  cent.  The  ur- 
banization of  population  is  more  rapid 
with  us;  their  percentage  has  fallen  5.8 
per  cent  in  ten  years,  ours  8  per  cent; 
in  twenty  years  theirs  has  lowered  by 
10.2,  ours  by  13.8." 

The  social  and  moral  results  of  this 
depletion  are  forcibly  pointed  out.  "The 
abandoned  dwelling  is  a  lesser  social 
evil  than  the  weakened  household.  .  .  . 
From  Edwardsburg  we  lost  in  a  decade 
one-eleventh  of  our  families,  but  one- 
fifth  of  our  population.  .  .  .  No  high 
incentive  takes  these  men  away;  no 
lofty  passion  abides  with  those  who  re- 
main. Where  people  are  discontented 
with  their  lot  and  seek  to  escape  it, 
with  no  fine  aspiration  leading  them  to 
any  other  walk  in  life,  there  is  an  ab- 
sence of  the  moral  incentives  which 
made  rural  morality  so  splendid  a  thing 
in  the  past." 

Two  able  chapters  discuss  the.  eco- 
nomic causes  and  the  economic  solution 
of  depletion,  drawing  from  the  best 
thought  and  experience  on  these  sub- 
jects, always  with  suggestive  local  ex- 
amples and  original  contributions.  In 
another  chapter  the  social  causes  of  un- 
rest are  truly  painted,  and  a  strong  ar- 
gument made  that  "new  social  satisfac- 
tions must  be  linked  with  the  new  econ- 
omic co-operation."  The  function  of  the 
church,  to  which  a  chapter  is  devoted, 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  sentence : 
"But  we  hold  that  the  gospel  comes  not 
only  to  make  men  fit  for  heaven  but 
to  make  earth  fit  for  men." 

Discussing  the  country  church  pro- 
gram, the  book  makes  an  able  state- 
ment of  the  need  for  executive  over- 
sight by  national  boards  of  social  ser- 
vice; for  surveys  of  rural  conditions; 
for  church  union,  organic  if  possible; 
it  urges  special  training  for  rural  min- 
istry, and  teaching  from  the  pulpit 
upon  country  life  problems  and  ideals; 
and  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  utiliz- 
ing agencies  already  at  hand.  In  this 
connection,  the  school  problem  is  given 
consideration,  and  the  activities  of  the 
chief  national  organizations  are  de- 
scribed. 

The  book  contains  interesting  mater- 
ial, much  of  it  original,  all  of  it  well 
presented.  Its  method  is  careful,  and 
its  references  varied  and  authoritative. 
Extensive  quotations  of  poetry  inter- 
fere somewhat  with  the  continuity, 
though  they  are  interesting  as  show- 
ing how  many  poems  fit  into  such  a  con- 
text, and  helpful  in  interpreting  the 
fundamental  spirit  of  the  problem  which 
is  clearly  the  author's  main  concern. 
JOHN  R.  HOWARD,  JR. 


THE  SPIRITUAL  INTERPRETATION  OF 
NATURE 

By  James  Y.  Simpson.  Hodder  & 
Stoughton.  383  pp.  Price  $1.50. 

FROM  A  VILLAGE  PULPIT 

By  Rev.  George  Whitfield  Fisher. 
Fleming  H.  Revell.  223  pp.  Price 
$1.00;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.10. 


THE  OLD  LAW  AND  THE  NEW  ORDER 

By  George  W.  Alger.  Houghton, 
Miffiin  Co.  295  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by 
mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.35. 

Useful  to  the  gen- 
eral reader  is  Mr. 
Simpson's  volume  in 
summarizing  scientific 
conclusions,  in  defin- 
ing the  common 
ground  of  theories 
supposedly  antagon- 
istic or  irrelevant  and 
in  combatting  those 
half-truths  which  are 


Life  Lessons 
from  the 
Sciences 


misused  to  keep  apart  great  common 
human  interests.  Mental  and  physical, 
natural  and  religious  sciences  are  con- 
ceived as  vitally  inter-related  in  the 
unity  of  nature.  The  bearings  of  the 
teachings  of  science  upon  personal  con- 
duct and  social  welfare  are  applied  di- 
rectly but  without  assuming  scientists 
to  be  finally  authoritative  or  theologians 
to  be  omniscient.  Notable  chapters  are 
those  on  Some  Sociological  Aspects  of 
Heredity,  Environment,  and  Evolution 
and  Morality. 

*  *    * 

Sermons  From  a  Village  Pulpit  show 
that  in  many  villages  and  small  towns 
the  intellectual  and  spiritual  standards 
exacted  and  maintained  in  the  pulpit 
are  well  above  those  of  the  average 
church  in  the  large  city. 

*  *    * 


The  Public 

and 
The  Courts 


Timely  and  incisive 
is  Mr.  Alger's  con- 
structive critique  of 
the  present  situation 
involving  the  attitude 
of  the  public  mind  to- 
ward legislation  and 
court  procedure.  Per- 
haps the  most  im- 
mediately helpful  ser- 
vice rendered  by  this 
volume  is  the  reasonable  way  in  which 
the  author  accounts  for  the  more  or  less 
challenging  attitude  now  assumed  by 
legislators  and  judges,  by  chief  execu- 
tives and  legislatures,  and  by  the  public 
and  all  the  administrators  of  justice 
toward  one  another.  What  is  suspected 
as  "executive  aggression"  is  explained 
as  due  to  the  practical  necessity  that  a 
president  and  a  governor  select  from  the 
vast  volume  of  legislation  those  specific 
measures  for  enforcement  for  which  he 
and  his  administration  stand  especially 
responsible.  So-called  federal  aggres- 
sion upon  state  rights  is  accounted  for 
by  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  state  legis- 
lation. This  requires  the  exercise  of 
higher  authority  to  conserve  country- 
wide interests  at  vital  points.  The  book 
notes  a  tendency  to  conform  American 
practice  to  English  principle  in  respect 
to  holding  the  executive  responsible  for 
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New  Flannels 
For  Fall 

We  direct  attention  to  an  exceedingly  fine  collection 
of  desirable  materials  suitable  for  Fall  and  Winter  wear 
as  follows: 

Viyella  Flannel — (guaranteed  unshrinkable)  in  a  large 
variety  of  new  designs,  including  the  popular  Tartan  Plaids, 
31  inches  wide,  at  75c.  yard. 

Extra  Heavy  Viyella  Flannel,  suitable  for  Golf  and 
Outing  Shirts,  31  inches  wide,  at  $1.25  yard. 

English  Taffeta  Silk  and  Wool  Flannel— (also  un- 
shrinkable) in  a  range  of  styles  suitable  for  Waists  or 
Shirts,  31  inches  wide,  at  $1.25  yard. 

Silustria  Flannel — This  is  an  exceptionally  good  cloth 
(medium  weight)  showing  a  fine  range  of  satin  stripes 
on  light  and  dark  grounds  (unshrinkable),  31  inches  wide, 
special  at  75c.  yard. 

Samples  of  any  of  the  above  lines  mailed  free  on  request. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co., 
5th  Ave.,  33d  &  34th  Sts.,  N.  Y. 
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Classified    Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are:  Hotels  and  Resorts, 
Apartments,  '1  ours  and  Travel,  Real  Estate,  twenty 
cents  per  line. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various  head- 
ings "Situations  Wanted,"  "Help  Wanted,"  etc.,  five 
cents  each  word  or  initial,  including  the  address, 
for  each  insertion.  Address  Advertising  Depart- 
ment, The  Survey,  105  East  22d  St.,  New  York  City. 


HELP   WANTcD 


SITUATION   WANTED 


Experienced  Man  as  Executive 

(1).  Training.  College,  University,  School 
for  Social  Workers,  Travel. 

(2).  Experience.  Over  ten  years  in  var- 
ied social  work  as  investigator,  personal 
worker,  executive. 

(3).  Qualifications.  Knowledge  of  mod- 
ern business  methods,  ability  in  raising 
funds  and  preparing  budgets,  success  in 
directing  paid  workers  and  enlisting  volun- 
teers, experience  as  writer  and  public 
speaker.  Address  1167  SURVEY. 

HELP  WANTED 

THE  FERGUS  FALLS  State  Hospital 
of  Fergus  Falls,  Minnesota,  has  an  open- 
ing for  several  women  nurses.  Applicants 
must  be  from  eighteen  to  thirty-five  years 
of  age.  The  hospital  maintains  a  training 
school  for  nurses,  and  has  a  pleasant 
nurses'  home.  The  work  is  among  the  in- 
sane, and  should  especially  appeal  to  those 
interested  in  social  science  work.  Salary 
for  beginners  twenty  dollars  per  month, 
with  board  and  laundry. 


WANTED,  experienced  woman  as  house- 
keeper in  a  large  Jewish  child-caring  insti- 
tution. Address,  1166  SURVEY. 

WANTED  a  young  man  to  take  charge 
of  a  small  company  Boy  Scouts  one  even- 
ing a  week.  Address  1168  SURVEY.  Dr. 
Wright,  344  W.  36th  St. 

FOR  SALE 

PLAYER  PIANO,  standard  make,  latest 
model,  88  notes,  with  bench,  cover  and  fifty 
rolls  of  select  music.  Cost  $650  November, 
1912.  Owing  to  illness  will  sacrifice  all  for 
four  hundred  dollars.  With  it  is  a  written 
factory  guarantee  for  five  years.  Address 
Apartment  15,  309  E.  58th  Street  New  York 
City.  Telephone,  Plaza,  7247. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 
means  better  citizens.  Take 
care  of  the  Sunday  School  and  the 
church  of  the  future  will  take 
care  of  itself.  Adequate  instruc- 
tion requires  good  textbooks. 
Sendfor  information  and  acquaint 
your  church  school  with  the 
CONSTRUCTIVE  BIBLE 
STUDIES,  a  graded  series  of 
twenty  volumes.  Published  by 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
CHICAGO  PRESS,  Chicago. 


the  legislative  function, — a  proceeding 
contrary  to  the  American  theory  of  gov- 
ernment. Strongly  favorable  to  Eng- 
land is  its  analysis  of  court  procedure. 
In  English  courts  litigation  comes  to  a 
speedier  final  decision,  because  of 
"stopping  points."  No  such  check  ex- 
ists under  the  interminable  right  of  ap- 
peal in  America.  "Treadmill  justice"  is 
shown  to  be  breaking  down  at  the 
points  where  it  is  called  upon  to  adjudi- 
cate economic  rights  involved  in  indus- 
trial conditions.  There,  under  the  time- 
worn  legal  phrases,  which  have  safe- 
guarded fundamental  personal  rights, 
our  judges  are  shown  to  be  propound- 
ing economic  theories  of  their  own 
while  in  the  very  act  of  declaring  un- 
constitutional the  judgment  of  our  law- 
makers on  such  matters  as  determining 
compensation  for  industrial  injury,  fix- 
ing hours  of  labor  for  women,  or  regu- 
lating or  prohibiting  the  use  of  family 
tenements  for  work  shops. 

Criticism  of  the  courts  on  these 
grounds  is  held  to  be  inevitable,  not  rep- 
rehensible; constructive,  not  destruc- 
tive; conservative,  not  rampantly  radi- 
cal. The  recall  of  judges  and  of  judicial 
decisions  is  held  to  be  not  radical,  but 
conservative,  whatever  the  practical 
difficulties  may  be  in  its  operation. 
"Optimistic,"  those  are  declared  to  be, 
"to  whom  there  appears  to  be  nothing 
dangerous  to  the  future  of  American 
government  in  such  conflicts  between 
the  court  and  the  legislature."  And 
Mr.  Alger  adds,  "Time  alone  will  tell 
whether  critics  of  such  decisions  are 
conservative  or  radical  forces  in  our  so- 
ciety." It  is  considered  "noteworthy 
that  a  considerable  oart  of  this  criticism 
comes  from  a  class  which  in  no  other 
country  has  any  like  attitude  toward 
the  judiciary, — and  humanitarians  who 
interest  themselves  in  social  problems, 
who  study  the  conditions  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  who  are  alive  in  one  asso- 
ciation or  another  in  endeavoring  to 
•improve  social  and  industrial  conditions 
in  the  country,  and  who  formulate  and 
support  the  legislation  which  aims  at 
mitigating  evils  which  threaten  the  lives 
of  the  poor." 

As  an  example  of  this  type  of  criti- 
cism one  of  the  New  York  child  wel- 
fare exhibits  is  cited  in  which  photo- 
graphs of  tenement  house  sweat  shops 
were  surmounted  by  a  quotation  from 
a  decision  of  the  New  York  Court  of 
Appeals  rendered  twenty-seven  years 
ago,  holding  that  the  Legislature  was 
unconstitutional  in  its  act  depriving  the 
individual  worker  of  the  right  to  trans- 
form his  home  into  a  work  shop  "by 
forcing  him  from  his  home  and  its  hal- 
lowed associations  and  beneficent  in- 
fluences to  ply  his  trade  elsewhere" ! 
Two  of  the  chapters  containing  the 
most  trenchant  criticism  are  those  on 
Discontent  with  the  Criminal  Law,  and 
The  Police  Judge  and  the  Public. 

While  fearlessly  facing  the  occasions 
for  criticism  in  our  American  legal 
practices,  Mr.  Alger's  reasonableness  in 
accounting  for  both  the  occasions  and 
the  criticism  renders  a  valuable  public 
service  toward  lessening  the  former  and 
toward  influencing  the  critical  spirit  to 
be  more  patient  and  constructive. 

GRAHAM  TAYLOR. 


Communications 
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An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 

Social  Evolution 

THE    PREHISTORIC     PERIOD 
By  Professor  F.  Stuart  Chapin 

Of  the  Department  of  Economics  and  Sociology 
Smith  College 

An  authoritative  and  readable  summary 
of  the  most  generally  accepted  evidence 
and  theory  of  Social  Evolution.  For  the 
general  reader  as  well  as  the  student.  ::  :: 

Helpfully  and  interestingly  illustrated 
Price  $2. 00  net 


THE    CENTURY    CO. 


Founded     for     advanced    'and     hopeless 

cases, 

THE  HOSPITAL  AND  HOUSE  OF 
REST  FOR  CONSUMPTIVES 

at  Inwood-on-Hudson,  New  York  City, 
also  has  Bungalows  for  the  Incipient 
patients.  Aid  is  asked  for  the  little 
children  In  the  new  Pavilion  recently 
opened,  for  which  there  is  no  main- 
tenance fund.  The  entire  work  Is 
unique,  In  that  the  need  of  the  patient 
alone  determines  his  or  her  length  of 
residence.  It's  scope  is  in  danger  of 
being  restricted  unless  the  support  ac- 
corded to  It  is  more  generous.  Checks 
sent  to  William  M.  Cruikshank,  Treas- 
urer, 59  East  59th  Street,  will  be 
promptly  acknowledged. 
WOODEURY  G.  LANQDON,  Pres. 

ANDREW  C.  ZABRISKIB,  Vice-Pres., 

HOWARD  TOWXSEXD,  Sec'y. 


NINE   MAJOR  FIELDS 
of  SOCIAL  WORK 

The  latest  word— frequently  the  best  contained  in 

1913  Proceedings  of  the  National  Conference 

"Established  in  1874" 

Special  Pre- Publication  Rate  of  $1.75 

Postage  prepaid.     About  500  pages.     Offer 
closes  Nov.  1,  1913.    Thereafter  $2.00. 

President  Tucker  on  Social  Justice,  Charles  W. 
Blanpied  on  Pacific  Coast  Immigration,  and  score  of 
other  speakers  quoted  throughout  the  nation. 

ORDER     NOW 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction 

315   Plymouth   Ct.  Chicago,  III. 


""THAT  home-making  should  be  regarded  as  a  pro- 

fession. 
""TH  AT  right  living  should  be  the  fourth    "  R  "  in 

education. 
""THAT  health  is  the  duty  and  business  of  the  in- 

*  dividual,  illness  of  the  physician. 

""THAT  the  spending  of  money  is  as  important  as 

the  earning  of  the  money. 
HTHAT   the    upbringing   of   the   children  demands 

*  more  study  than  the  raising  of  chickens 
""THAT  the  home-maker  should  be  as  alert  to  make 

1    progress  in  her  life  work  as  the  business  or  pro- 
(easional  man. 

—American  School  of  Home  Economics 

NOTE— Send  for  100-page  handbook.  "  The  Profession  of 
Home-making."  which  gives  details  of  home-study,  domestic 
science  courses,  etc..  It's  FREE.  Bulletins :  "Freehand  (  ook- 
ing."  ICcts.;  "Food  Values,'  IJcts.;  The  Up-lo-Uatc 
Home."  15  cts. 

Addr«s-A.  S.  H.  E..  519  W.  69th  St.,  Chicago.  111. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


CHILD  LABOR  IN  CONNECTICUT 

To  THE  EDITOR: — In  THE  SURVEY  of 
September  20  you  quoted  an  unfortunate 
error  in  the  report  of  our  industrial  com- 
mission ;  namely,  that  the  silk  mills  were 
the  largest  employers  of  children  in  the 
state.  On  page  30  of  the  report  it  gives 
11.03  per  cent  as  the  proportion  of  child 
laborers  in  the  silk  mills.  In  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  it  says  the  silk  and  rub- 
ber industries  employed  the  smallest  per 
cent  of  child  labor.  On  page  73  the 
per  cent  is  correctly  given  as  1.03. 
11.03  is  a  typographical  error  for  1.03. 

MARY  C.  WELLES. 
Hartford,  Conn. 


THE  IPSWICH  SURVEY 

To  THE  EDITOR: — May  I  correct  a 
false  impression  left  by  your  paragraph 
in  The  Pith  of  It  referring  to  my  ar- 
ticle on  page  749,  issue  of  September  27. 
Your  paragraph  says  that  the  strike  sud- 
denly caused  the  ministers  to  realize  how 
little  they  knew  about  the  community, 
and  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the 
survey  was  completed  before  there  was 
any  sign  of  trouble. 

I  believe  that  the  ministry  throughout 
the  country  is  facing  economic  and  so- 
cial problems,  and  accepting  them  as  part 
of  the  work  of  the  kingdom,  making  the 
church  the  servant  of  the  community. 
Certainly  this  is  so  in  the  industrial  cen- 
ters. Here  in  Ipswich  we  have  been 
working  quietly  for  a  long  time,  and  I 
should  be  sorry  to  leave  the  idea  that  we 
needed  shocking  into  activity. 

EDGAR  FLETCHER  ALLEN. 
[South  Church  Parsonage.] 

Ipswich,  Mass. 

WHY  SERVANT  GIRLS  GO  WRONG 

To  THE  EDITOR: — Since  reading  a  re- 
cent criticism  of  Edward  S.  Martin's  Un- 
rest of  Women  in  THE  SURVEY  (August 
23,  1913)  I  have  read  the  book  with 
much  interest.  On  the  whole  it  is  a  ser- 
ious and  fair  consideration  of  a  sub- 
ject that  has  become  too  important  to 
ignore  or  ridicule.  There  is  one  state- 
ment, however,  in  the  chapter  on  Femin- 
ism and  the  Dual  Standard,  which  should 
not  be  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged.  It 
is  that  one  reason  why  young  women  ob- 
ject to  going  into  domestic  service  is 
because  they  "do  not  like  to  work  for 
women." 

While  this  may  be  true  in  establish- 
ments where  the  mistresses  are  unreason- 
able and  thoughtless  in  their  treatment 
of  the  servants,  it  is  not  true  in  general ; 
indeed,  in  households  made  up  entirely  of 
women,  there  is  very  little  trouble  with 
the  servant  problem.  The  reason  is  be- 
cause in  such  homes  the  self-respecting 
servant  girl  is  safe  from  insult. 

Were  the  facts  known,  much  of  the 
trouble  in  securing  satisfactory  domestic 
service  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  men 
of  the  family  will  not  let  these  girls 


THE  TRADE  OF 
THE  WORLD 

By  JAMES  DAVENPORT  WHELPLEY, 

who  knows  conditions    of   which    he   writes 

An  authoritative  and  brilliant 
presentation  of  many  phases  of 
international  trade  and  the  vital 
part  it  plays  in  world  progress. 
While  a  work  of  special  value 
to  business  men  everywhere,  it 
treats  of  large  themes  in  a  way 
which  makes  the  book  of  un- 
common interest  to  the  general 
reader. 

Illustrated  from  photographs. 

Octavo,  4S5  payee. 
Price  $2  00  net,  pontage  1C  ce;ts 

THE  CENTURY  CO. 


SALT  MACKEREL,  COD- 
FISH, FRESH  LOBSTER 


FOR    YOUR    OWN    TABLE 


FAMILIES  who  are  fond  of  FISH  can  be  sup- 
plied DIRECT  from  GLOUCESTER,  MASS..  by 
the  FRANK  E.  DAVIS  FISH  COMPANY,  with 
newly  caught  KEEPABLE  OCEAN  FISH  choicer 
than  any  inland  dealer  could  possibly  turn Nh. 

We  »ell  ONLY  TO  THF  CONSUMER  DI- 
RECT sending  by  EXPRESS  RIGHT  TO  YOUR 
HOME.  We  PREPAY  east  of  Kansas  on  orders 
above  13.00.  Our  flsh  are  pure,  appetizing  and 
economical  and  we  want  YOU  to  try  some,  pay- 
ment subject  to  your  approval. 

SALT  MACKEREL,  the  fat,  meaty,  juicy  fish 
are  delicious  for  breakfast  They  are  freshly 
packed  in  brine  and  will  not  spoil  on  your  hands. 

CODFISH  as  we  salt  it,  is  white  and  boneless 
and  ready  fur  instant  use.  It  makes  a  substantial 
meal,  a  fine  change  from  meat  at  much  lower  cost. 

FRESH  LOBSTER  is  the  best  thing  known 
for  salads.  Bight  fresh  from  the  water,  they  are 
simply  boiled  and  packed  in  PARCHMENT 
LINED  CANS.  They  come  to  you  as  the  purest 
and  safest  lobster  you  can  buy  and  the  meat  is  as 
orisp  and  natural  as  if  you  took  It  from  the  shell 
yourself. 

FRIED  CLAMS  are  a  relishable,  hearty  dish 
that  your  whole  family  will  enjoy.  No  other  flavor 
isjustlike  clams,  whether  fried  or  in  a  chowder. 

FRESH  MACKEREL,  perfect  for  a  fried  flsh, 
SHRIMP  to  cream  on  toast,  CRABMEAT  for 
Newburg  and  devilled,  SALMON  ready  to  serve, 
SARDINES  of  all  kinds,  TUNNY  for  salad. 
SANDWICH  FILLINGS  and  every  good  thing 
packed  here  or  abroad,  you  can  get  here  and  keep 
right  on  your  pantry  shelf  for  regular  or  emerg- 
ency use. 

With  every  order  we  send  BOOK  OF  RECIPES 
for  preparing  all  our  fish  products. 

Our  list   tells  how  each  kind  of  flsh  Is  put  up, 
with  the  delivered  price,  so  you  can  choose  just 
what  you  will  enjoy  most.      Send  the  coupon  ..•' 
for  It  now. 
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Applied  i  ower 

Surveys,  Efficiency  Plans, 
Publicity. 

fl 

Electricity  as  an  element  of  the  ether 
—  the  atmosphere  —  has  no  industrial 
value.  It  will  not  turn  the  factory 
wheels.  It  will  not  light  a  city. 


Even  when  electricity  is  harnessed,  and  is  set 
at  the  work  of  whirring  motors  and  oper- 
ating the  machinery  of  the  factory,  it  is  not 
then  a  productive  force. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  plan  for  the  work  shall 
be  perfected,  that  the  raw  material  be  secured, 
that  methods  of  work,  designs,  patterns,  skilled 
workmen  be  ready;  that  the  selling  plan  be 
perfect,  that  the  scheme  for  distribution  be 
worked  out  — 

and 

That  the  plan  to  attract  the  potential 
buyers  be  skillfully  worked  into  an 
advertising  campaign  that  will  attract 
favorable  attention. 

Then,  when  all  of  these  elements  are 
working  smoothly,  electricity  becomes 
applied  power. 


So  of  the  Church 

The  charity,  the  missionary,  the  social 
service,  and  other  organizations  ;  the 
Y.M.C.A.,  the  Men's  Club,  etc. 
They  have  the  plant  and  the  source 
of  power.  But  are  they  co-ordinated 
with  their  particular  fields  in  such 
fashion  as  to  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  expect  1  00  per  cent,  results  ? 
Many  of  them,  starting  with  much  en- 
thusiasm and  great  promise,  fail  be- 
cause they  do  not  "get  next"  their  fields. 


It  is  the  business  of  this  organiza- 
tion to  make  surveys,  originate 
plans  and  specify  methods  where- 
by such  organizations  may  attain 
near  1  00  per  cent,  results. 


A  request  by  letter,  phone,  wire,  or  a  per- 
sonal call  will  bring  particulars  and  advice. 
Telephone,  Gramercy  3206. 


Charles   Stelzle   &   Staff 

Fifth  Avenue  Building 

Madison  Square 

New  York 


alone.  So  true  is  this,  that  in  college 
towns  where  many  students  are  quar- 
tered in  private  homes,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  secure  a  servant  girl  who  has 
the  least  vestige  of  self-respect.  Of 
course,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  securing 
the  ones  who  have  lost  their  honor.  In 
private  homes  where  there  are  no  stu- 
dents it  is  a  common  occurrence  for  the 
woman  to  leave  because  if  she  is  in  any 
way  comely  and  repulses  the  attentions 
of  the  "man  of  the  house,"  one  of  three 
courses  is  open  to  her.  She  may  give  no- 
tice and  leave  of  her  own  accord,  which 
she  usually  does  in  such  cases;  or  she 
may  attempt  to  remain  and  avoid  the 
advances  of  the  man  of  the  house,  in 
which  case  he  demands  of  his  wife  that 
a  change  be  made  in  the  service,  hatch- 
ing up  any  excuse  for  this  which  may 
be  convenient;  or  she  may  enter  com- 
plaint to  the  mistress  that  she  is  being 
interfered  with,  and  be  dismissed  with- 
out letters  of  recommendation. 

This  may  help  Mr.  Martin  to  under- 
stand why  the  servant-girl  class  fur- 
nishes so  many  prostitutes. 

I  may  state  that  the  training  schools 
for  nurses  are  finding  the  same  problem 
in  securing  as  candidates  for  the  pro- 
fession of  nurses,  young  women  of 
ability  and  character  of  the  standard  de- 
sired. This  is  said  by  an  eminent  author- 
ity to  be  due  to  the  immorality  which 
prevails  among  the  young  medical  men 
who  are  internes  in  the  hospitals. 

EVANGELINE  W.  YOUNG,  M.D. 
[School  of  Eugenics.] 

Boston. 


INTERNATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Consiqlio 
delle  Donne  Italiane,  -there  will  con- 
vene at  Rome,  in  May,  1914,  an  Inter- 
national Council  of  Women. 

Announcements  show  a  wide  range  of 
topics:  the  home  and  its  problems  of 
economic  organization;  the  woman 
who  works,  whether  in  professions  or 
in  domestic  and  industrial  work;  wo- 
man's work  in  aid  and  in  prevention,  by 
legal,  charitable  and  hygienic  means. 
In  a  syllabus  are  outlined  some  of  the 
problems  of  pauperism,  on  which  will 
focus  the  council's  chief  attention. 


MORE  DYNAMITE  ARRESTS 

George  E.  Davis,  an  iron  worker, 
was  arrested  in  New  York,  October  2, 
on  a  charge  of  being  a  party  to  the 
dynamite  conspiracy  which  was  laid 
bare  in  the  federal  court  at  Indianapo- 
lis last  year.  Davis  has  confessed  to  be- 
ing responsible  for  a  number  of  explos- 
ions on  non-union  construction  work, 
and  he  says  that  he  was  aided  by 
Harry  Jones,  now  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Structural  Iron  Workers  Union. 
Jones  was  arrested  in  Indianapolis  and 
released  on  $10,000  bail. 

Of  the  thirty-three  convicted  iron- 
workers sentenced  last  December  to 
prison  terms,  all  but  one,  Herbert  S. 
Hockin,  who  gave  Detective  Burns 
much  information  prior  to  the  arrest 
of  the  McNamaras,  have  appealed  their 
cases  to  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  where  they  are  to 
come  up  for  hearing  this  month. 


The  Perfect 
Stereopticon 

Will  Help  Your  Church 

Everybody  will  be  interested  in  the 
real  entertainments  you  can  give 
with  the  Balopticon — and  you  will 
have  a  sure  means  to  raise  funds 
for  your  work.  Adds  new  interest 
to  Bible  lessons — talks  and  chats 
on  religious  and  other  subjects. 
And  the  instrument  soon  pays  for 
itself. 

gausch  [omb 

BALOPTICON 

THE  PERFECT  STEREOPTICON 

It  projects  ordinary  lantern  slides 
brilliantly  and  vividly,  and  may 
be  arranged  for  direct  projection 
of  photos,  post- cards,  etc. 
This  perfect  Stereopticon  is  optic- 
ally and  mechanically  accurate — 
simple  m  operation  and  very  last- 
ing in  construction. 

Model  C  Balopticen,  $25.     Opaque 

Attachment,  $30  op. 

Combined  Balopticon  for  Instant 

Interchange,  $80  up. 

Write  to-day   for  our  circular  describing 
and  illustrating  different  models. 


BAUSCH  &  LOME  OPTICAL  CO. 

528  St.  Paul  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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EFINING    SANITATION    AND 
MORALITY 


THE  question,  Are  sanitary  and 
moral  prophylaxes  natural  allies,  formed 
the  opening  subject  of  the  season's  dis- 
cussion by  the  Society  of  Sanitary  and 
Moral  Prophylaxis  in  New  York.  Dr. 
Richard  C.  Cabot  of  Boston  presented 
it  in  lively  and  epigrammatic  form  and 
answered  it  with  an  emphatic  No.  Cer- 
tain aspects  of  his  answer  will  be  found 
on  the  editorial  pages  of  this  issue. 

The  word  "allies,"  he  said,  implies  a 
degree  of  equality.  Hence,  sanitary  and 
moral  prophylaxes  cannot  be  allies,  for 
they  stand  in  the  relation  not  of  equal- 
ity but  of  master  and  servant.  Moral- 
ity must  rule;  sanitation  must  serve. 

To  discriminate  more  closely,  Dr. 
Cabot  offered  a  series  of  distinctions: 

1.  Sanitary  prophylaxis  can  be  taught 
by     word     of     mouth;     morality     can- 
not.     Practice    and    contagion    are    its 
teachers. 

2.  Sanitary   prophylaxis    may    be    en- 
forced by  force  or  fear;  but  a  morality 
of  force  and  fear  will  not  lead  men  to 
obey  their  conscience.    It  is  not  morality 
but  legality. 

3.  Sanitary    mistakes    may    be    made 
through  ignorance.    This  cannot  be  said 
of  moral  faults.     One  who  "knows  no 
better"  is  not  immoral  but  non-moral. 

4.  In  sanitary  matters,  publicity  can- 
not be  overdone.     In  morality  there  is 
danger  of  undue  publicity. 

5.  The   rich   are   more   sanitary   than 
the  poor;  they  are  not  more  moral. 

In  "embroidering"  upon  these  distinc- 
tions, Dr.  Cabot  continued:  Boys  and 
girls  can  be  taught  concerning  dangers 
to  health  and  how  to  avoid  them,  con- 
cerning the  results  in  later  health  of 
early  misconduct.  But  mere  informa- 
tion on  these  matters  will  not  teach 
morality.  Truthfulness,,  honesty,  chas- 
tity— these  are  values,  not  facts,  and 
cannot  be  taught  merely  by  word  of 
mouth,  by  giving  true  information. 
The  speaker  quoted  several  sentences 
from  addresses  or  textbooks  on  the 
much  discussed  subject  of  sex  hy- 
giene, which  illustrated  the  general 
failure  to  discriminate  at  this  point. 
For  example:  "Boys  and  girls  between 
10  and  16  should  know  in  a  general  way 
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about  the  development  of  the  ovum, 
about  birth,  about  the  principle  of  he- 
redity, thus  understanding  the  sacred- 
ness  of  life."  But,  he  contended,  it  is 
not  "thus."  Appreciation  of  "the  sacred- 
ness  of  life"  does  not  necessarily  follow 
simply  from  a  knowledge  of  biological 
facts. 

Dr.  Cabot  further  developed  the  seem- 
ing paradoxes  that  sanitary  prophylaxis 
may  increase  immorality  and  morality 
may  increase  disease.  A  physician  helps 
sanitation  and  increases  immorality 
when  he  says,  "If  you  can't  keep  straight 
in  this  matter,  why,  follow  these  pre- 
cautions." Would  such  teaching  be  per- 
mitted on  other  matters?  he  asked. 
Would  we  say,  "If  you  must  lie,  at 
least  be  clever  about  it?"  "If  you 
must  steal,  well,  cover  up  your  tracks." 
A  woman  who  believes  it  her  duty 
to  bear  a  child  may  be  led  to  pre- 
vent conception.  She  may  thus  in- 
crease her  health  for  a  time  and  so  it 
may  be  a  sanitary  measure.  But  in  such 
a  case  the  act  may  impair  self-control 
and  hence  it  does  not  make  for  morality. 

And  again,  morality  often  increases 
disease.  Heroism  is  almost  always  un- 
sanitary. Obeying  the  law  of  charity, 
the  worker  falls  ill.  Dr.  Ricketts, 
searching  for  the  germ  of  spotted  fever, 
died  of  the  disease  he  fought.  Capt. 
Scott,  faithful  to  his  sick  companions, 
died  in  the  ice  fields.  Chinese  Gordon, 
loyal  to  an  ideal,  fell  at  Khartoum. 

T  N  regard  to  education  on  sex  matters 
Dr.  Cabot  pointed  out  the  society's 
present  tendency  toward  sociological 
rather  than  medical  methods  in  its  plan 
of  work.  Organized  by  a  physician,  the 
society  naturally  followed  at  first  the 
line  of  recent  medical  research.  This 
was  necessary  while  publicity  and  edu- 
cation were  its  chief  responsibilities. 
But  now  remains  the  problem  of  apply- 
ing what  has  been  discovered,  and  of 
emphasizing  its  moral  aspect. 

Dr.  Cabot  would  endorse  all  the  sani- 
tary sex  education  possible  while  it  did 
no  moral  harm.  But  the  what,  where 
and  how,  of  such  teaching,  are  indeed 
difficulties.  He  urged  emphatically  the 
discrimination  between  sanitary  and 
moral  at  this  point.  "Teach  sanitary 
prophylaxis  or  morality ;  don't  mix  them. 


Give  facts,  not  a  mixture  of  what  is 
true  and  what  we  wish  were  true."  And 
the  facts  should  be  given  in  the  coldest, 
most  scientific  manner.  Moral  teach- 
ing will  result  not  deliberately  from  the 
information  but  unconsciously  from  the 
personality  of  the  teacher. 

"The  great  need  of  this  country  is 
more  moral  training,"  continued  the 
speaker;  "but  not  as  a  separate  cult  for 
each  virtue.  It  takes  an  eternity  to  cul- 
tivate a  virtue,  and  he  who  focuses  on 
one  virtue  alone  becomes  a  prig.  .  .  . 
Morality  is  one,  not  many,  and  any  gain 
at  one  point  means  a  gain  at  all.  A 
will  strengthened  for  truthful  less  is 
strengthened  also  for  chastity.  .  .  . 
Duty,  work,  imitation,  all  largely  uncon- 
scious, these  make  for  morality.  .  . 
Morality  is  trained  by  discipline,  inter- 
est, enthusiasm,  love  for  a  person,  place 
or  an  institution.  It  is  taught  only  by 
prolonged  and  intimate  contact  with  a 
personality." 

.  CABOT  did  not  consider  that  the 
public  schools  afforded  the  set- 
ting necessary  for  such  intimacy,  and 
did  not  approve  of  sex  teaching  in 
schools.  Recent  agitation  on  the  sub- 
ject came,  he  thought,  rather  from  an 
impulse  to  "do  something  about  it" 
than  from  an  intelligent  conviction  that 
schools  had  the  opportune  place  and 
time  for  such  teaching. 

Dr.  Cabot  closed  his  remarks  by  ex- 
pressing his  belief  that  in  all  these  mat- 
ters the  strongest  influence  is  that  of  re- 
ligion. 

The  discussion  following  showed  an 
interesting  variety  of  opinion.  R.  Ful- 
ton Cutting  regretted  Dr.  Cabot's  ap- 
parent severing  of  the  moral  and  the 
sanitary.  These  had  been  united  ever 
since  the  Mosaic  code,  he  said,  and 
should  so  remain.  He  objected  also  to 
the  speaker's  comment  on  the  rich — 
their  relative  morality  to  that  of  the 
poor  was  not  a  matter  of  sanitation,  he 
thought.  And  the  rich  might  be  even 
worse  than  they  are  if  they  were  less 
sanitary. 

Dr.  Edward  L.  Keyes,  Jr.,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  society  introduced  Dean 
Walter  T.  Sumner,  chairman  of  the 
Chicago  Vice  Commission,  who  express- 
ed his  belief  that  unless  morality  could 
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be  taught  by  word  of  mouth  the  profes- 
sion of  the  ministry  is  futile;  and  that 
sex  hygiene  should  be  taught  in  public 
schools.  He  gave  a  brief  review  of 
Chicago's  experience  and  plans  in  this 
matter,  and  of  the  new  movement  to  re- 
quire health  certificates  with  marriage 
licenses. 

Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick  thought  that  Dr. 
Cabot  had  used  the  terms,  sanitary  and 
moral,  in  senses  somewhat  different 
from  those  of  ordinary  conversation. 

In  open  meeting,  other  criticisms  were 
expressed :  that  law  and  fear  could  and 
did  influence  moral  acts;  that  one  way 
to  secure  sex  teaching  was  for  the  right 
teacher  at  the  right  time  to  teach  it  any- 
way, without  waiting  for  the  authoriza- 
tion of  boards ;  and  yet  again,  that  both 
sterilization  and  preventing  conception, 
in  many  circumstances  are  not  only  san- 
itary measures  but  moral  obligations. 

In  a  few  words  of  quizzical  "defense 
against  his  accusers,"  Dr.  Cabot  ac- 
knowledged that  he  had  used  his  terms 
moral  and  sanitary  with  a  more  precise 
meaning  than  was  apparently  attached 
to  them  in  general  discussions,  and  said 
that  though  he  had  apparently  failed  to 
make  himself  understood  at  some  points, 
he  would  "try  again  another  time." 

Brief  reports  from  president  and  sec- 
retary showed  definite  progress  in  the 
society's  work  the  past  year.  As  a  part 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Sex 
Hygiene,  the  society  had  become  affili- 
ated with  the  American  Vigilance  As- 
sociation during  the  recent  Congress  on 
School  Hygiene  held  in  Buffalo.  The 
lecture  department,  which  provided  for 
178  addresses  last  year,  and  the  depart- 
ment on  publications,  plan  to  increase 
their  activities  this  year.  Special  ef- 
forts will  be  made  to  secure  lecturers  of 
unquestioned  training  and  suitability. 

CALENDAR     ARRANGED     FOR 
SEVENTEEN   SOCIAL    SUNDAYS 

SPECIAL  Sundays  on  which 
churches  are  asked  to  give  considera- 
tion to  subjects  of  social  concern  have 
been  arranged  in  a  carefully  planned 
schedule.  This  is  the  result  of  a  con- 
ference held  last  April,  attended  by 
representatives  of  national  social  move- 
ments and  by  church  officials.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  adjust  the  calen- 
dar of  such  Sundays,  secure  the  ap- 
proval of  the  organizations  which  have 
heretofore  been  designating  these  special 
days  in  an  uncorrelated  way,  and  pre- 
sent the  calendar  to  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  Churches,  representing  Protest- 
ant churches,  to  official  representatives 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  churches,  to 
Jewish  synagogues  and  other  religious 
bodies. 

The  committee  realized  that  the  num- 
ber of  Sunday  services  which  a  min- 
ister might  devote  to  these  special 
campaigns  is  limited,  and  that  if  a  con- 
siderable number  of  social  Sundays  are 
added  to  the  fixed  eccelesiastical  and 
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holiday  occasions,  not  many  Sundays 
would  be  left  for  the  minister's  par- 
ticular messages. 

But  the  committee  found  that  the  num- 
ber of  special  social  Sundays  is  much 
smaller  than  has  been  generally  sup- 
posed. Thus  far  throughout  the  coun- 
try there  has  been  a  general  observance 
of  only  six  such  Sundays:  child  labor, 
peace,  mother's  day,  labor,  prison  and 
tuberculosis.  In  arranging  the  list,  the 
committee  aimed  to  avoid  conflict  with 
ecclesiastical  and  other  special  days, 
and  to  distribute  the  "social  Sundays" 
through  the  year.  The  list,  including 
the  holiday  occasions,  is  as  follows: 

Jan.       4 — New  Year's  Sunday 
25 — Child  Labor  Sunday 
Feb.       8 — Lincoln   Sunday 

22 — Washington   Sunday 
April   12 — Easter  Sunday 

19— Sabbath  Observance  Day 
May     10 — Mothers'  Sunday 
"       17 — Peace  Sunday 
"      24  or  31 — Memorial   Sunday 
June    14 — Children's  Sunday 

"      28 — Independence  Day   Sunday 
Sept.      6 — Labor  Sunday 
Oct.     25 — Prison   Sunday 
Nov.    22 — Thanksgiving  Sunday 

29     or     Dec.     6— Tuberculosis 

Sunday 

Dec.     20 — Christmas  Sunday 
"     27— Hospital    Saturday-Sunday 

TARIFF      PROTECTS     CONVICTS 
BUT  NOT  CHILDREN 

"CONVICTS  we  protect;  children 
we  exploit."  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee, has  called  attention  to  the  action 
of  Congress  in  incorporating  in  the  new 
tariff  the  clause  which  bars  from  im- 
port the  products  of  convict  labor,  and 
omitting  the  sister  clause  which  referred 
to  child  labor.  This,  however,  is  in  line 
with  popular  policy  hitherto.  In  more 
than  one  state  the  eight-hour  day  was 
established  for  adults  in  prison  work- 
rooms before  it  was  decreed  for  children 
in  factories. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee,  Senator  Borah 
last  June  proposed  to  exclude  from  im- 
portation all  goods  made  by  workers 


under  14  years  of  age.  The  amendment, 
favorably  reported  by  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  at  once  raised  a  storm 
of  protest  and  derision.  Importers  de- 
clared with  more  fervor  than  logic  that 
such  a  law  would  ruin  their  business  and 
he  impossible  of  enforcement. 

For  the  first  time  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  found  its  policy  en- 
dorsed by  the  organs  of  the  American 
textile  trade.  The  foreign  press  scented 
a  plot  of  American  employers  and  de- 
nounced us  as  a  nation  of  hypocrites. 
Congress  heeded  the  clamor  and  after 
mutilating  the  amendment  beyond  recog- 
nition— putting  out  its  eyes  with  an  ad- 
verb and  drawing  its  teeth  with  ex- 
emptions— they  killed  it  entirely  on  the 
final  vote. 

Mr.  Lovejoy  feels  that  the  incident 
has  brought  to  popular  attention  need 
for  making  more  rapid  advance  against 
child  labor. 

He  further  points  out  that  "in  spite 
of  the  precedence  given  to  business  over 
the  claims  of  childhood,  the  prohibition 
of  convict  goods  does  mark  a  new  step 
in  international  commerce.  It  estab- 
lishes the  claim  of  social  conditions  upon 
international  regulation  and  makes  in- 
evitable ultimately  the  world  wide  pro- 
hibition of  child  labor." 

PROGRESS    IN    CONVICT    ROAD 
BUILDING  EXPERIMENT 

THE  "honor  system"  of  using  con- 
victs for  work  on  roads,  successfully  be- 
gun by  Colorado,  extensively  adopted  by 
Oregon  and  recently  tried  in  Washing- 
ton state,  has  just  had  its  first  test  far- 
ther east. 

In  Illinois  one  day  in  September  forty- 
five  prisoners,  including  murderers, 
forgers,  hold-up  men,  thieves  and  other 
varieties  of  offenders,  went  out  from 
Joliet  penitentiary.  By  day  they  work 
"like  human  beings"  under  a  superin- 
tendent; at  night  they  live  practically- 
unguarded  in  a  camp  over  which  flies 
a  banner  with  the  significant  name 
"Camp  Hope."  "Make  good,  fellows," 
called  the  1,400  who  remained  behind; 
"for  God's  sake  make  good  and  help  us 
all  to  get  out  into  the  sunshine  again." 

The  Illinois  test  will  be  watched  by 
other  states,  and  particularly,  no  doubt, 
by  Wisconsin  where  the  plan  is  soon  to 
be  tried,  and  in  Florida  where  it  is  com- 
ing to  general  attention. 

The  departure  from  Joliet  prison  was 
impressive.  One  convict  is  reported  to 
have  sat  up  all  night,  nervous  and  ex- 
cited over  the  coming  change  from  four 
walls  to  open  country  and  from  prison 
garb  to  citizens'  clothing — for  the  men 
traveled  in  suits  of  Sunday  black,  and 
will  work  in  khaki  suits  and  cotton  shirts 
while  on  the  roads. 

"We'll  just  eat  up  that  work  on  Mon- 
day," exclaimed  one  of  the  men,  as  the 
open  air  and  fresh  confidence  kindled 
his  enthusiasm  and  vitality. 

Perhaps  loyalty  to  their  comrades  left 
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behind  will  prove  the  strongest  influence 
in  the  response  of  this  group  of  men  to 
their  opportunity.  Personal  loyalty  to 
the  warden,  "great-hearted  Allen,"  is 
another  motive. 

"No  man  wants  to  escape,"  a  former 
Chicago  burglar  is  reported  as  saying. 
"We  think  too  much  of  the  new  warden. 
There  is  not  a  man  in  this  crowd  but 
would  fight  to  the  death  for  him.  He 
has  made  himself  a  personal  friend  to 
each  one  of  us.  Mr.  Allen  has  told  us 
all  about  what  is  expected  of  us  and  we 
are  not  going  to  let  him  be  disappointed. 
We  realize  we  are  making  more  than 
one  road  while  we  are  out  here  in  the 
country.  We  are  breaking  a  path  for 
thousands  of  other  fellows  who  have 
slipped  a  cog  and  are  sorry  and  are  anx- 
ious to  get  level  in  the  world  again." 

I^O  maintain  every  man's  strength  of 
purpose,  the  camp  organized  quite  on 
their  own  initiative  a  "kangaroo  court," 
described  by  one  of  the  road  workers : 
"We  have  taken  it  upon  ourselves  for 
our  own  and  his  protection  to  establish 
our  own  guard.  Without  his  knowledge 
we  have  selected  a  secret  judge  and 
secret  detectives  who  will  report  any 
sign  of  weakness  on  the  part  of  any  one 
of  us  if  such  a  weakness  should  become 
manifest.  Once  a  week  or  oftener  we 
will  convene  court  and  summon  any  of 
the  gang  who  may  need  a  word  of 
warning." 

The  pay  which  these  men  will  receive 
may  be  sent  at  once  to  their  families 
or  held  until  their  release.  In  addition 
•  to  freedom  in  the  open  air,  and  a  money 
wage,  Governor  Dunne  has  decided  to 
commute  ten  days  of  the  sentence  of 
each  man  working  thirty  days  on  the 
road. 

Incidents  have  been  reported  which 
are  significant  as  showing  the  temper 
of  this  honor  squad.  A  newspaper 
photographer,  hurrying  into  Dixon  to 
mail  a  batch  of  photographs,  left  his  coat 
at  Camp  Hope.  He  had  intended  to  re- 
turn, but  did  not.  His  coat  lay  in  an 
exposed  place  and  a  burglar,  who  had 
been  sent  up  for  fifteen  years,  took  it 
to  Captain  Keegan  and  handed  it  to 
him  remarking:  "Some  fellow  left  his 
perfectly  good  coat  here,  captain,  and  I 
think  we  better  take  care  of  it.  There's 
so  many  outsiders  coming  in."  A  watch 
and  $20  bill  were  in  the  pockets. 

And  again,  as  one  convict  was  about 
to  drink  from  a  pump,  a  man  in  the 
crowd  nearby  half  whispered  to  him, 
"Say,  Jack,  hold  your  cup  over  here  and 
I'll  give  you  a  real  drink."  He  pro- 
duced a  whisky  flask. 

The   prisoner,   who   happened    to    be 

§  "judge"  of  the  "kangaroo  court"  looked 
up  in  surprise.  "No,  thanks,"  he  replied, 
and  applied  himself  vigorously  to  the 
pump  handle. 

"What !"  the  stranger  demanded, 
"don't  you  drink?" 

"Drink?"  the  convict  asked.  "I'm  as 
dry  as  a  hot  brick  and  I  could  drink 
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As  McCutcheon,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  sees  the  "honor  system"  of  employing 
convicts   at    road-building  out   in   the   sunshine 


enough  booze  to  sink  a  battleship,  but 
I'd  die  before  I'd  touch  a  drop  out  here. 
Now,  beat  it !  I'm  going  to  call  Captain 
Keegan." 

Captain  Keegan  had  witnessed  the 
incident.  He  promptly  appeared  and 
ordered  the  two  strangers  off  the  camp 
grounds.  He  followed  this  action  by 
issuing  orders  from  headquarters  pro- 
hibiting all  visitors  from  entering  the 
grounds.  This  is  intended  to  keep  away 
the  merely  curious,  and  give  the  men  a 
better  chance  to  live  naturally  their  new 
life. 

Y\/rARDEN  ALLEN  is  enthusiastic 
over  the  new  plan.  "I  hope  with 
all  my  heart  the  plan  goes  through,"  he 
says.  "If  it  does,  better  things  are  in 
store  for  our  prisoners,  and  gradually 
the  penitentiaries  will  be  depopulated.  It 
remains  for  the  public  at  large  to  do 
their  share.  To  my  way  of  thinking  the 
biggest  thing  of  all  is  what  outsiders  do 
when  our  men  earn  their  freedom.  We 
are  now  building  up  the  men  physically 
and  morally  with  good,  wholesome  food 
and  outdoor  work.  Will  the  people  of 
Illinois  and  other  states  give  these  men 
welcome  after  their  terms  are  over?  If 
the  old  idea  that  once  a  criminal  always 
a  criminal  is  discarded,  Camp  Hope  be- 
yond the  slightest  doubt  is  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era  in  penology." 


This  widening  application  of  the 
honor  system  and  use  of  convicts  in 
road  building  directs  renewed  attention 
to  the  methods  and  results  in  Colorado 
and  Oregon.  In  the  latter  state  Gov- 
ernor West  has  made  important  changes 
in  the  entire  administration  of  the  pris- 
on, placing  each  convict  at  work  where 
he  will  prove  most  efficient.  An  elec- 
trician, for  instance,  will  not  be  com- 
pelled to  mop  floors  or  to  wash  pans. 
In  routine  the  men  work  on  the  farm; 
and  at  the  last  general  election  it  was 
voted  to  use  prison  labor  on  state  roads. 
Governor  West  thus  describes  the  plan: 

"Our  road  gangs  are  made  up  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  men,  with  a  free 
man  as  foreman.  The  foreman  lives 
and  works  with  his  crew.  He  is  selected 
with  reference  to  his  fitness  for  the  par- 
ticular work  to  be  assigned  him  and  his 
ability  to  handle  men.  His  word  is  law 
in  camp  and  his  report  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  prisoners  carries  great 
weight  with  the  prison  officials.  It  is 
most  essential,  therefore,  that  gre.at  care 
be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  these 
foremen.  We  have  had  unexpected  suc- 
cess in  the  operation  of  these  road 
gangs.  Some  have  been  maintained  as 
far  as  three  hundred  miles  from  the 
prison  and  nearly  all  of  the  hills  and 
mountains  where  every  opportunity  has 
been  given  the  men  to  make  their  es- 
cape. At  first  we  lost  a  number  of 
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men,  due  largely  to  the  novelty  of  the 
plan,  and  the  unjust  newspaper  criticism 
which  made  many  of  the  men  fear  that 
the  policy  would  be  abandoned  and  the 
men  returned  to  prison.  Today,  how- 
ever, there  is  little  or  no  trouble.  There 
has  been  less  newspaper  criticism,  and 
the  public,  seeing  the  merits  of  the  sys- 
tem, is  accepting  it  as  a  settled  policy 
and  aid  and  encouragement  are  coming 
from  every  quarter." 


I 


NTERNATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON 
CHILD  LABOR  LAWS 


AFTER  all,  America  is  not  so  far  be- 
hind Europe  in  labor  legislation.  That 
was  made  plain  at  an  international  con- 
ference on  child  labor  held  in  Septem- 
ber in  Switzerland,  at  which  the  mini- 
mum standards  established  were  on  the 
whole  inferior  to  the  general  standards 
of.  child  labor  legislation  in  the  United 
States.  The  delegates  to  this  special 
commission  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion for  Labor  Legislation  represented 
all  the  leading  nations  of  Europe. 
Herschel  H.  Jones  of  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  was  the  dele- 
gate from  the  United  States. 

The  principal  international  regulation 
agreed  upon  was  the  fourteen-year- 
age  limit  for  industrial  establishments, 
which  has  long  existed  in  most  of  our 
states.  A  determined  effort  to  extend 
this  regulation  to  workshops  and  small 
factories  was  defeated.  Few  of  the 
European  states  were  ready  to  under- 
take the  enforcement  of  such  a  law  in 
small  establishments  as  well  as  large. 

It  was  decided  that  no  child  under 
twelve  years,  or  until  after  exemptiof 
from  school  attendance,  should  be  em- 
ployed in  any  gainful  occupation,  and  a 
recommendation  was  passed  that  in  all 
countries  the  age  of  compulsory  school 
attendance  be  raised  at  least  to  fourteen. 
The  international  labor  office  was  in- 
structed to  investigate  and  report  to  the 
next  meeting  of  the  commission  on  the 
contract  work  of  Italian  children  in  Ger- 
many and  France.  Large  numbers  of 
Italian  children  are  brought  into  these 
countries  each  year,  often  without  their 
parents.  Where  an  effort  is  made  to 
require  of  them  the  same  qualifications 
of  age  and  schooling  as  apply  to  native 
children,  difficulties  arise  because  of 
difference  in  standards  of  the  two  coun- 
tries and  lack  of  documentary  proof  of 
age.  In  the  United  States  there  is  the 
Same  difficulty  in  enforcing  child  labor 
laws  among  children  of  immigrants. 

The  conference  voted,  without  oppo- 
sition, to  prohibit  all  street-trading  by 
children  and  also  their  employment  in' 
hotels,  restaurants,  or  for  public  per- 
formances. Medical  examination  of 
children  before  granting  permission  to 
work  was  favored.  For  the  first  time 
the  serious  problem  of  regulating  the 
hours  of  children  in  agricultural  work 
was  tackled,  and  it  was  determined  that 
a  child  over  twelve  exempt  from  school 
attendance  should  not  be  employed  in 
such  work  more  than  six  hours  a  day. 


The  establishment  of  minimum  wage 
boards  for  home  work  was  recommend- 
ed. During  the  period  of  transition 
from  the  old  law  to  the  new,  the  com- 
mission recommends  that  the  burden 
placed  upon  poor  parents  by  the  restric- 
tion of  children's  employment  should  be 
relieved  by  state  and  local  authorities 
through  free  instruction,  accommodation 
for  the  children  before  and  between 
school  hours,  midday  meals  and  cloth- 
ing, holiday  colonies  and  so  on,  and  in 
special  cases  even  by  grants  of  money. 
No  assistance  of  this  kind  is  to  have  the 
character  of  poor  relief. 

The  final  resolution  of  the  meeting  is 
a  challenge  to  the  United  States.  "In- 
spection in  respect  to  child  labor  should 
be  strictly  carried  out  and  special  sta- 
tistics kept  of  contraventions  of  the  law 
for  the  protection  of  children." 

1HE  BOY    WHO    STOLE    TO    GO 
TO  COLLEGE 


T 


T'VE  BEEN  crazy  about  going  to 
Oxford  University,  and  when  I  saw  all 
this  money  in  my  hands,  I  couldn't  re- 
sist taking  it." 

That  was  the  story  told  by  a  lad  of 
seventeen  when  he  was  arrested  in 
New  York.  A  few  hours  more  and  he 
would  have  been)  aboard  the  Mauretania 
and  off  for  England.  Stowed  away  in 
his  clothing  was  fourteen  hundred  dol- 
lars in  cash— enough  to  keep  him  for 
three  years  at  the  university. 

The  wallet  of  money,  out  of  which 
only  a  few  dollars  had  been  spent,  was 
returned.  The  clerk  who  had  tempted 
him  by  giving  him  the  wallet  to  carry 
to  the  chief  cashier,  was  reprimanded. 


The  boy  made  a  straightforward  con- 
fession to  the  chief  of  police  and  was 
sent  back  to  his  home  in  Cleveland. 

Before  the  boy  was  returned  by  the 
New  York  police,  a  Cleveland  news- 
paper man  called  at  his  home.  On  his 
book  shelves  were  volumes  of  poetry. 
In  one  corner  stood  a  copy  of  Tom 
Brown  at  Oxford — the  book  that  had 
obsessed  him  with  a  desire  to  go  to  the 
great  English  University. 

By  day,  he  performed  his  duties  as 
stock  boy  in  a  department  store,  earn?- 
ing  seven  dollars  a  week,  a  part  of 
which  went  regularly  to  the  family 
support.  He  was  prompt  and  trust- 
worthy and  was  scheduled  for  early  ad- 
vancement. 

Night  after  night  he  sat  poring  over 
his   books.     His     mother     recalled   his 
keen  disappointment  when  he  was  taken 
out   of  high   school   at  the   end   of  his 
second  year  and  put  to  work,  becaus< 
the  family  could  n,ot  afford  to  keep  hin 
in  school  longer. 

"He  spent  every  cent  he  could  save 
out  of  his  spending  money  for  books," 
said  his  mother.  "He  used  to  say  again 
and  again,  'Ma,  let's  move  out  of  here 
so  I  can  have  a  room  just  lined  with 
books.'  I'd  say,  'Why,  you've  got  more 
books  than  you  need.'  But  he  would 
say  there  weren't  that  many  in  th» 
world.  He's  been  at  me  for  months  to 
buy  him  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica." 

What  the  firm  is  willing  to  do  in  the 
case  has  been  stated  by  its  vice-presi- 
dent. "If  all  this  is  true,  if  the  boy 
wants  higher  education  and  has  the  men- 
tal qualifications,  I'll  see  that  he  gets  it." 


/COLLEGE  EXTENSION  COURSES  FOR    PRISONERS-BY 
.NELSON  ANTRIM  CRAWFORD 

The  work  offered  in  these  courses 
intended  not  to  supplant,  but  to  supple- 
ment, such  educational  facilities  as  ar 
furnished  by  the  penitentiary  itself, 
These  include  a  night  school  in  whi 
the  common  branches  of  learning  ar 
taught;  a  library  of  miscellaneou 
books;  and  the  particular  trades  a 
which  the  prisoner  may  be  put  when  h 
enters  the  institution.  It  is  evident  tha 
these  do  not  fully  meet  the  prisone 
needs.  One  young  man,  who  is  takin 
the  college  extension  course  in  anim; 
breeding,  has  had  two  years  of  study  i: 
a  college,  but  is  anxious,  when  released, 
to  get  into  manual  activity,  and  ha: 
chosen  stock  farming,  along  which  lin 
he  has  opportunities.  Another  man, 
carpenter  by  trade,  is  taking  a  course  i 
woodwork,  and  is  showing  real  promisi 

The  penitentiary  is  visited  at  interval 
by  one  of  the  extension  professors,  who 
talks  with  the  men  personally,  endeav- 
oring to     interest     them     in  extension 
courses,  helping  them  decide  what  lines 
to  pursue,  and  encouraging  them  in  thei 
study.      The   prison   chaplain    is   giving 
vigorous  assistance  in  the  work. 


A  COURSE  in  stock  breeding  in  a 
penitentiary?  Unusual,  to  say  the  least, 
is  it  not?  And  yet  this  is  only  one  of  a 
number  of  courses  now  being  given  in 
the  Kansas  penitentiary  at  Lansing,  by 
the  agricultural  college  of  the  state.  In- 
deed, every  extension  course  offered  to 
the  citizens  of  the  state — and  there  are 
about  forty  such  courses  at  present — is 
offered  to  any  prisoner  who  cares  to 
take  it.  A  fee  of  a  dollar,  which  is 
only  a  fraction  of  what  is  charged  others 
and  which  does  not  cover  the  postage 
on  the  necessary  correspondence,  is 
asked,  thus  avoiding  the  appearance  of 
an  act  of  charity. 

The  courses  available  to  prisoners, 
which  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
heads  of  the  college  departments,  follow 
the  three  lines  of  vocational  activity  for 
which  the  institution  stands;  namely, 
agriculture,  engineering,  and  home  econ- 
omics. Specific  phases  of  each  are  dealt 
with,  such  as  soils,  stock  breeding,  farm 
blacksmithing,  farm  drainage;  carpen- 
try and  building,  shop  mechanical  draw- 
ing, shop  mathematics,  gasoline  engines; 
cooking,  sewing,  home  sanitation. 
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HE  REAL  TROUBLE  WITH  THE  INDUSTRIAL  WORK- 
ERS OF  THE  WORLD-BY  JOHN:GRAHAM  BROOKS 


I  AM  asked  by  the  editor  of 
THE  SURVEY  for  a  statement  of  the 
real  defects  of  our  I.  W.  W.  In 
American  Syndicalism1  I  have  done  my 
best  to  record  these  defects,  togethe'r 
with  such  qualifications  as  the  history 
of  the  movement  and  its  local  environ- 
ment require. 

The  chief  embarrassment  felt  by 
every  detached  student  of  this  uprising 
in  the  United  States,  is  the  lawless  be- 
havior of  surprised  and  distracted  pub- 
lic authorities  in  dealing  with  I.  W.  W. 
strikers.  In  a  dozen  communities  these 
authorities  have  acted  as  convulsively 
and  as  deliriously  as  the  I.  W.  W.  at  its 
worst.  In  several  instances,  they  have 
been  far  more  inexcusably  lawless  than 
the  strikers. 

Causes  Behind  I.  W.  W. 

Again,  one  cannot  in  any  fairness  di- 
rect exclusive  attention  to  the  evils  and 
the  weaknesses  of  the  I.  W.  W.  with- 
out frank  recognition  of  all  that  justi- 
fies its  origin,  as  well  as  a  good  deal  of 
incidental  service  that  it  renders.  How- 
ever distasteful  to  those  at  the  top,  the 
masses  unreached  by  labor  organiza- 
tion are  from  now  on  to  have  some 
organic  expression  of  their  own  hun- 
gers. It  is  the  eventful,  necessary  be- 
ginning of  their  education  in  which  all 
of  us  should  take  sympathetic  part 
We  should  do  this  for  our  own  enlight- 
ning,  as  well  as  for  theirs. 

As  in  every  revolutionary  assertion 
known  to  men,  this  I.  W.  W.  sedition 
will  be  attended  with  much  silliness  and 
with  all  sorts  of  impossible  claims,  but 
it  is  a  greater  silliness  to  take  these  raw 
expressions  of  word  and  behavior  as  if 
there  were  nothing  else  in  the  move- 
ment. 

The  prevailing  attitude  of  our  pros- 
perous business  and  society  folk  toward 
the  I.  W.  W.  has  something  extremely 
sinister  in  it.  It  is  the  sniffy,  utterly 
contemptuous  posture  of  those  who 
have  nothing  to  learn.  The  word 
"pharisaical"  only  partially  describes  it. 
Here  is  our  whole  industrial  system 
under  a  strain  of  disorder  and  insecur- 
ity for  which  the  word  revolution  is 
hardly  too  strong.  In  the  midst  of  this 
confusion  and  out  of  it  a  new  voice  is 
heard.  Long  after  we  have  known  the 
note  of  Socialist  and  trade  unionist,  this 
more  smothered  utterance  of  lower  un- 
organized masses  of  labor  makes  itself 
heard.  It  becomes  articulate  about  the 
time  that  pinch  of  higher  prices  (1896) 
begins  to  be  felt. 

Other  more  powerful  causes  are  be- 
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hind  the  protest,  but  this  soaring  of 
prices  far  beyond  the  increase  of  wages 
is  also  in  it  and  illustrates  the  social 
causes  which  should  give  us  patience. 

That  a  condition  like  this — the  sul- 
len challenge  of  whole  classes  of  labor 
in  a  half  dozen  countries — should  fail 
to  stir  at  least  a  sobered  intellectual 
curiosity,  is,  I  repeat,  a  most  sinister 
fact.  The  revolt  has  produced  a  situa- 
tion which  no  one  of  open  mind  can  read 
without  compunction.  Men  of  rare 
gifts  and  trained  faculties  have  taken 
service  in  the  cause. 

We  Americans  have  this  excuse, — 
the  literary  home-product  of  our  I.  W. 
W.  is  rude  and  turgid.  Its  worst  crudi- 
ties have  been  quoted  and  spread  be- 
fore the  public,  while  little  or  nothing 
has  been  said  about  the  causes  of  the 
uprising  and  even  less  about  the  rela- 
tion of  syndicalism  to  other  political 
and  industrial  changes  definitely  ac- 
cepted by  some  of  our  ablest  states- 
men. 

To  no  part  of  our  I.  W.  W.  "phil- 
osophy" or  behavior  can  we  yet  ap- 
ply a  too  rigid  standard.  It  is  pretty 
nearly  humorous,  for  example,  to  ex- 
pect these  newcomers  to  use  strike  funds 
in  the  riotous  and  distracting  atmos- 
phere of  the  struggle,  with  savings- 
bank  propriety.  They  will  never  tell 
the  public  to  what  uses  the  Lawrence 
funds  were  put.  It  would  be  awkward 
enough  to  account  for  details.  That  the 
money  went  "for  the  cause"  must  satis- 
fy us.  The  Republican  and  Democratic 
parties,  and  some  of  our  largest  busi- 
nesses, have  often  used  their  contri- 
butions or  stockholders'  money  with  far 
more  reckless  impropriety  than  the  I. 
W.  W.  at  Lawrence.  In  both  cases  it  is, 
of  course,  the  duty  of  the  public  to  in- 
sist upon  publicity  and  honest  account- 
ing, but  let  us  meantime  keep  in  mind 
those  who  live  in  glass  houses. 

Its  Deeper  Defects 

After  this  unburdening,  what  is  to  be 
said  flatly  of  the  miscarriage  of  our  I. 
W.  W.  ?  What  are  its  deeper  defects? 
For  lack  of  space,  I  shall  deal  chiefly 
with  one  only  which  everywhere  per- 
vades, their  philosophy. 

This  most  fundamental  defect  con- 
sists in  an  outworn,  atomistic  view  of  in- 
dustry and  of  politics.1 

Apart  from  the  European  movement, 

'I  have  not  noted  here  or  in  my  book  the 
Syndicalist  League  now  in  arms  against  the 
I.  W.  W.,  claiming  to  be  an  enemy  of  an- 
archism, because  it  has  developed  thus  far 
no  strength  or  distinctive  difference  to  war- 
rant attention.  The  schism  already  rife  in 
the  movement  is  a  sign  that  educational 
discipline  is  wholesomely  at  work  from 
within. 


pur  I.  W.  W.,  as  expressed  in  its  theory, 
is  reactionary.  It  harks  back  economic- 
ally and  politically  to  race  experience 
long  passed.  It  is  directly  hostile  to 
democracy,  if  we  mean  by  that  word  a 
completer  and  fairer  exercise  of  power 
by  the  people  as  a  whole.  To  cast  out 
the  geographical  area  of  representa- 
tion and  substitute  the  granting  of 
power  to  trade  unions  in  their  capacity 
as  producers  is  to  give  us  a  more  par- 
tial and  incomplete  democracy  than  we 
have  under  capitalism  itself.  The  whole 
I.  W.  W.  theory  of  organizing  such 
agencies  as  are  indispensable  for  in- 
ternational and  even  for  national  trade 
is  pretty  nearly  grotesque.  It  all  rests 
on  the  Anarchist  assumption  that  if  we 
will  "free  humanity  from  all  external 
constraints,"  all  the  workers  will  forth- 
with fall  into  loving  and  busy  groups, 
doing  their  work  gaily  and  efficiently, 
getting  somehow  to  the  job  each  can 
perform  and  exchanging  surplus  pro- 
ducts about  the  world  as  in  a  well-bred 
happy  family. 

"Perfecting  the  Race" 

Nothing  so  vulgar  as  the  state  with 
its  correctional  powers  is  to  be  tolerat- 
ed in  this  perfecting  of  the  race.  The 
somber  tragedy  just  now  in  Mexico  is 
wide  open  for  observation.  I.  W.  W. 
sympathizers  two  years  ago  were  eager 
to  play  their  part  in  freeing  this  un- 
happy people  from  a  gross  tyranny. 
Those  I  saw  in  southern  California  had 
the  serenest  confidence  that  the  de- 
struction of  such  governmental  power 
as  yet  remained  would  solve  the  prob- 
lem. Remove  this  despotism  and  the 
people  would  rise  into  some  sort  of 
grandeur.  They  would  themselves  con- 
duct affairs  according  to  their  own  in- 
terests. These  interests  would,  of 
course,  lead  them  to  industrial  habits, 
to  friendly  and  self-controlled  activities 
— to  beautiful  and  ordered  social  re- 
lationships. This  is  the  Anarchist  faith 
in  its  most  childlike  form. 

It  is  among  speculative  possibilities 
that  after  some  centuries  considerable 
portions  of  the  race  may  learn  to  live 
together  without  a  trace  of  organized 
external  constraint.  We  all  hope  for 
this,  but  at  present  we  are  in  no  work- 
ing relation — not  even  in  any  imagin- 
able relation — to  such  a  society.  If  we 
ever  reach  it,  it  must  be  through  gen- 
erations of  ordered  discipline  and  self- 
control  for  which,  alas,  the  Haywoods 
and  Ettors  are  not  sufficient  as  instruc- 
tors. Whatever  they  do  to  arouse  and 
stimulate  is  but  a  raw  beginning  of 
quite  other  training  that  must  follow. 

It  is  precisely  here  that  their  "phil- 
osophy" fails.  The  invincible  task  now 
awaiting  all  constructive  statesmanship, 
is  so  far  to  harmonize  consumers'  and 
producers'  interests  in  a  world  market 
as  to  secure  stability — stability  enough 
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to  insure  some  sort  of  order  that  shall 
at  the  same  time  stimulate  progress. 

The  economic  and  political  program 
of  the  I.  W.  W.  does  not  in  the  least 
satisfy  the  minimum  of  these  require- 
ments. 

Substitute  for  Capitalism 

A  quarter  of  a  century  before 
syndicalism  was  heard  of,  German  stu- 
dents of  politics  had  their  theory  of 
representation  by  occupations — school- 
masters, miners,  textile  operators,  law- 
yers, farmers,  etc.  A  great  deal  is  to 
be  said  for  this,  if  presented  as  supple- 
mentary to  the  present  representation 
of  geographical  areas.  But  the  syndical- 
ist snatches  at  this  new  and  untested 
method  as  if  it  were  a  final-  revelation. 

We  have  also  had  a  half  century  of 
experience  with  the  "self-governing 
workshop"  full  of  hopeful  possibilities. 
Under  it,  labor  takes  possession  of  the 
industry  as  producer.  But  we  now  see 
that  the  great  problems  of  the  consumer 
are  not  met  by  any  conceivable  exten- 
sion of  this  manner  of  doing  business. 
It  will  play  its  part  in  that  supreme 
test  of  the  future — adjusting  the  con- 
flict of  interests  between  producer  and 
consumer.  The  utmost  to  be  said  for 
I.  W.  W.  economics  is  that  it  is  cutting 
its  teeth  upon  this  problem. 

What  I  shall  call  its  immaturity  ap- 
plies even  more  to  its  methods,  especi- 
ally in  the  United  States.  Its  glorifica- 
tion of  impulse  and  "direct  action'1 ; 
its  almost  flaunting  ignorance  (or  ig- 
noring) of  the  whole  organic  character 
of  modern  industrial  and  political  life, 
are  too  obvious  for  serious  criticism. 
Its  strident  talk  about  a  "fighting  min- 
ority"; its  raw  conception  of  the  "gen- 
eral strike";  its  excessive  and  credulous 
emphasis  on  the  "class  conscious"  idea, 
— all  convict  it  of  an  immaturity  so 
naive  that  capitalism  will  lose  no  sleep 
except  in  taking  the  necessary  trouble 
of  making  the  whole  body  of  wage- 
earners  and  the  larger  body  of  consum- 
ers understand  clearly  what  kind  of  sub- 
stitute the  I.  W.  W.  offers  for  capital- 
ism. The  logic  of  the  I.  W.  W.  would 
give  us  innumerable  warring  groups  of 
petty  capitalists  in  the  place  of  a  lot  of 
big  capitalists.  The  political  counter- 
part of  this  would  be  no  less  chaotic. 

On  its  practical  side,  the  fighting 
method  of  the  I.  W.  W.  has  the  sorry 
fatality  of  creating  habits  of  thought 
and  action  which  would  be  even  more 
embarrassing  if  they  passed  over  into 
an  anarchist  society  than  they  are  at 
present. 

If  the  I.  W.  W.  endures,  it  is  pretty 
safe  to  predict  that  it  will  slowly  learn 
the  futility  of  its  weapons  against 
capitalism.  Capitalism  will  not  yield  to 
the  puerilities  of  sabotage  and  its  ac- 
companiments. Only  decades  of  well- 
ordered,  positive  and  constructive  work 
will  have  the  slightest  permanent  effect 
upon  it.  When  the  admirable  enthusi- 
asm of  the  I.  W.  W.  passes  through  its 
callow  stage  and  becomes  working 
partner  with  the  whole  body  of  social 
legislation,  to  what  the  state,  city,  trade 
union  and  consumers'  organizations  are 
more  and  more  committed — then  we 
shall  welcome  its  fellowship  as  one  who 
dared  greatly  if  not  wisely  to  shame  the 
devil  in  our  time. 


IMMIGRANT    MOTHERS,    IMMUNE   TO   AMERICAN    INFLUENCES 
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LD  COUNTRY  MOTHERS  AND    AMERICAN 
TERS-BY  CHRISTINA  MERRIMAN 


DAUGH- 


It  is  a  remarkably  comprehen- 
sive, balanced  and  interesting  survey1 
that  Miss  Montgomery  has  made,  of  the 
industrial  and  educational  problems  of  a 
district  torn  by  the  struggle  between  the 
inherited  standards  of  the  European 
peasants  and  those  of  their  American 
daughters,  "struggling  to  keep  up  with 
American  standards"  and  making  every 
effort  to  avoid  being  classed  as  a 
"foreigner."  The  same  problem  con- 
cerns every  American  city  which  has  a 
foreign  industrial  community. 

The  study  is  based  on  the  records  of 
900  families  known  to  the  University  of 
Chicago  Settlement  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  from  which  was  selected  a 
group  of  500  girls  from  whom  it  was 
possible  to  secure  the  most  reliable  in- 
formation. 

Taken  all  in  all,  it  is  an  indictment 
of  an  educational  system  which  fails  to 
provide  a  practical  education  for  these 
restless  young  daughters,  and  of  an  in- 
dustrial system  which  permits  their 
employment  in  industries  where  they 
"grow  dull  with  a  routine  that  calls  for 
no  exercise  of  brain  power,  and  where 
the  general  stupidity  of  which  many 
employers  complain  is  increased  as  the 
months  go  by." 

Miss  Montgomery  contends  that  the 
labor  of  girls  under  sixteen  is  not  nec- 
essary to  the  continuation  of  any  busi- 
ness, and,  as  a  buttress  for  her  posi- 
tion, quotes  one  of  the  largest  employ- 
ers of  child  labor  as  saying,  "If  we 
could  not  by  law  employ  the  girl  under 

'The  American  Girl  in  the  Stockyards 
District:  By  Louise  Montgomery.  An  in- 
vestigation carried  on  under  the  direction 
of  the  board  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
Settlement  and  the  Chicago  Alumnae  Club 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  70  pp. 


sixteen  years,  we  should  find  some  way 
to  make  the  machine  do  her  work," 
and  points  to  the  frank  declaration  of 
another,  that:  "As  an  employer,  I  can 
and  do  make  money  out  of  the  work 
of  little  girls.  As  a  man,  I  know  it 
would  be  better  for  them  and  for  the 
state  if  I  were  forbidden  by  law  to  em- 
ploy them." 

The  author,  however,  recognizes  the 
problems  of  constantly  changing  and  in- 
efficient employes  with  which  the  em- 
ployer is  .faced,  and  records  their 
"growing  sentiment  against  the  employ- 
ment of  children." 

She  tells  us  of  the  girl  who  was  so 
"sot"  in  her  mind  and  so  well  satisfied 
with  what  she  was  doing  that  she  in- 
sisted that  "pasting  labels  was  her 
'trade'  and  refused  to  consider  anything 
else";  while  an  example  of  the  other 
type  of  mind  is  cited  in  one  of  three 

firls    who    had    held    eleven    "jobs"    in 
fteen  months,  and  gave  as  her  excuse 
for  one  change :     "The  new  boss  may 
have  red  hair.    Anything  to  change  the 
scenery !" 

The  report  points  out  again  the  well 
worn  but  vital  problem  of  providing 
normal  amusement  for  the  young  girl, 
"carrying  the  premature  responsibility 
of  the  wage-earner  and  asserting  her 
right  to  a  feverish  search  for  evening 
pleasures,"  and  urges  the  city,  through 
the  Board  of  Education,  to  provide  more 
nearly  adequate  uncommercialized  rec- 
reation. 

\Yhile  the  study  is,  of  course,  of  a 
specialized  class  and  of  a  community 
with  specialized  problems,  it  includes 
such  a  keen  and  sympathetic  analysis 
of  the  complex  factors  which  influence 
the  relations  between  the  employer  and 
the  child  worker  as  to  make  it  an  ex- 
tremely valuable  record. 


Industry 
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AMERICAN  DAUGHTERS,    FULL    OF    NEW    WORLD    SPIRIT 


NEW  CHILD  LABOR  LEGISLATION  IN  NEW  YORK-BY 
GEORGE  A.  HALL,     SECRETARY  NEW  YORK  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE 


ALL  but  two  of  the  thirty-two 
bills  recommended  by  the  New  York 
Factory  Investigating  Commission  were 
enacted  by  the  1913  Legislature  and  re- 
ceived the  governor's  approval.  Not 
the  feast  among  these  were  five  new 
child  labor  laws,  three  of  which  went 
into  effect  October  1.  To  these  bills  the 
New  York  Child  Labor  Committee  gave 
its  active  support.  Two  were  practical- 
ly the  same  as  measures  which  had  been 
presented  to  previous  legislatures  by 
the  committee  whose  earlier  campaigns 
paved  the  way  for  their  passage  in 
1913. 

The  entire  state  and  the  country,  as 
well  were  stirred  by  the  revelations  of 
this  commission  regarding  the  industrial 
conditions  in  New  York  canneries. 
Nothing  in  many  years  has  more  out- 
raged the  public  conscience  than  the  re- 
ports of  this  official  investigation,  show- 
ing that  children  from  three  years  of  age 
and  upward  worked  in  the  sheds  of 
canning  factories.  Many  instances  were 
also  revealed  of  children  as  young  as 
five  years  of  age  working  in  tenements. 
The  investigation  showed  that  this 
work  was  a  menace  to  the  home,  to  the 
children,  and  to  the  public.  To  remedy 
these  evils  the  Legislature  enacted  a 
law  forbidding  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren under  fourteen  years  of  age  at  any 
place  upon  work  for  a  factory,  or  up- 
on any  of  the  materials  entering  into 
the  product  of  the  factory.  A  factory 
is  defined  as  any  workshop  or  manu- 
facturing establishment,  and  all  build- 
ings, sheds,  structures  or  other  places 
used  for  or  in  connection  therewith. 


through  the  enactment  of  a  bill  author- 
izing the  labor  commissioner  to  pre- 
scribe a  thorough  physical  examination 
for  all  children  applying  for  employ- 
ment certificates.  It  was  subsequently 
pointed  out  that  this  law  did  not  fully 
meet  the  need.  Frequently,  children 
work  in  factories  when  physically  unfit 
for  confining  employment.  When  pro- 
vided with  a  legal  certificate,  however, 
and  working  within  legal  hours,  inspec- 
tors are  powerless,  no  matter  how  in- 
jurious may  be  the  employment.  In 
England  factory  inspectors  are  em- 
powered by  law  to  stop  children  or 
young  persons  working  at  any  time 
when  their  health  or  strength  appears 
unequal  to  their  tasks.  Such  children 
may  not  be  re-employed  until  after  a 
new  physical  examination  by  the  certify- 
ing surgeon.  The  medical  inspector  of 
the  Labor  Department  cited  before  the 
commission  instances  of  children  found 
at  work  in  totally  unfit  physical  condi- 
tion: 

"One  inspector  found  in  a  pottery  fac- 
tory a  boy  fifteen  years  old  who  had 
not  fully  recovered  from  typhoid  fever. 
He  was  in  what  should  have  been  the 
convalescent  stage  of  typhoid  fever  and 
should  have  been  at  home.  He  was 
running  slips  in  the  pottery,  a  very  dirty 
occupation,  and  putting  handles  on  the 
cups.  The  boy  was  anaemic  and  abso- 
lutely unfit  to  continue  at  work,  yet  he 
was  legally  employed,  and  the  inspector 
had  no  power  to  order  him  to  go  home." 

The  New  York  labor  law  heretofore 
specified  a  list  of  dangerous  trades  and 


By  this   amendment   it   is  believed  that      occupations  from  which  children  under 


the  employment  of  children  both  in  can- 
nery sheds  and  in  tenement  manufac- 
turing will  come  under  the  law. 

A   forward   step   was   taken   in   1912, 


sixteen  are  barred.  Such  a  list  obvious- 
ly needs  to  be  amplified  from  time  to 
time  as  new  occupations  are  found  which 
may  be  dangerous  to  child  workers.  To 


meet  this  need  another  law  was  passed 
which  empowers  the  new  Industrial 
Board  of  the  Labor  Department  to 
specify  from  time  to  time  trades  in 
which  the  employment  of  children  un- 
der the  age  of  eighteen  years  shall  be 
forbidden  or  regulated. 

Better  Schooling  Required 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  new 
child  labor  laws  is  that  providing  for 
more  schooling  for  children  before  they 
go  to  work.  Heretofore  the  statute  has 
merely  required  that  a  child  under  six- 
teen years  of  age  who  desired  to  leave 
school  to  go  to  work  must  be  able  to 
read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  the 
English  language,  and  must  have  re- 
ceived instruction  in  reading,  spelling, 
writing,  English  grammar,  and  geog- 
raphy, and  be  familiar  with  the  funda- 
mental operations  of  arithmetic  up  to 
and  including  fractions.  Because  this 
law  contained  no  definite  standard  in 
terms  of  a  school  grade,  the  provision 
has  been  differently  construed  through- 
out the  state,  each  local  authority  decid- 
ing at  what  point  in  the  curriculum  the 
child  had  fulfilled  legal  requirements. 

The  new  law  establishes,  as  a  state- 
wide standard,  completion  of  the  work 
of  the  first  six  years  of  the  public 
elementary  school  or  of  the  parochial 
school  which  a  child  has  attended. 
Children  starting  school  at  seven  years 
of  age  and  promoted  in  a  normal  man- 
ner usually  complete  the  sixth  year  be- 
tween their  twelfth  and  thirteenth  birth- 
days. Thus  the  law  requires  for  a  four- 
teen-year-old child  only  what  is  being 
regularly  fulfilled  by  thousands  of  chil- 
dren from  one  to  two  years  younger. 

The  last  in  the  series  of  the  commis- 
sion's child  labor  laws  was  aimed  at 
an  improvement  in  the  work  of  issuing 
employment  certificates  throughout  the 
state.  Under  the  New  York  law  chil- 
dren who  desire  to  work  must  obtain 
an  employment  certificate  from  the 
health  officer  of  the  city  or  town  in 
which  they  reside.  The  law  prescribes 
the  age,  educational  and  physical  qualifi- 
cations which  children  must  satisfy  to 
receive  such  a  certificate. 

The  shortcomings  of  this  law  were 
described  in  the  commission's  report: 

"Much  of  the  good  the  law  thus  seeks 
to  accomplish  through  these  safeguards 
may  be  nullified  by  the  carelessness  or 
indifference  of  the  issuing  officials. 
With  as  many  places  to  secure  these 
certificates  as  there  are  communities  it 
is  not  surprising  that  a  great  difference 
has  resulted  in  the  thoroughness  of  the 
attention  given  this  subject.  In  some 
towns  the  health  of  the  children  apply- 
ing has  been  given  little  or  no  atten- 
tion ;  in  others  improper  kinds  of  proofs 
of  the  children's  ages  have  been  ac- 
cepted, while  in  others  the  test  as  to 
their  educational  proficiency  has  been 
entirely  neglected.  ...  In  order 
to  protect  the  children  in  the  manner 
the  law-makers  intended,  the  commis- 
sion feels  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
— the  agency  most  closely  connected 
with  working  children — should  be  given 
the  definite  duty  of  supervising  the  issu- 
ance of  employment  certificates  by 
health  officers,  and  the  prescribing  and 
furnishing  of  the  necessary  blanks  and 
forms  needed  by  them  in  that  work." 
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The  new  law  gives  this  authority  to 
the  labor  commissioner.  The  proper  use 
of  this  power  will,  it  is  believed,  bring 
about  greatly  needed  changes. 

Reference  should  also  be  made  to  pro- 
visions in  the  law  reorganizing  the 
Labor  Department.  There  is  placed  for 
the  first  time  upon  that  department  the 
duty  of  inspecting  mercantile  establish- 
ments in  second  class  cities.  The  Labor 
Department  has  inspected  such  estab- 
lishments in  first  class  cities  since  1908. 
Investigations  of  the  commission  and 
testimony  of  health  officers  revealed  the 
fact  that  local  health  boards,  already 
heavily  burdened  with  duties  relating 
to  sanitation,  prevention  of  contagion 
and  other  health  questions,  are  unable 
to  give  adequate  attention  to  the  em- 
ployment of  women  and  children  in  de- 
partment stores  and  other  mercantile 
establishments,  or  of  boys  as  telegraph 
messengers.  Sanitary  matters,  which 
are  often  questions  of  life  and  death, 
must  of  necessity  be  given  precedence, 
with  the  result  that  mercantile  inspec- 
tion becomes  perfunctory.  As  such 
regulations  are  primarily  labor  provi- 
sions the  commission  believed  they 
should  be  enforced  by  the  labor  com- 
missioner. 

The  mercantile  inspector  of  the  Labor 
Department  stated  before  the  commis- 
sion that  during  the  three  years  since 
the  law  was  changed,  giving  him  juris- 
diction in  first-class  cities,  an  average 
of  42  per  cent  of  all  children  found  at 
work  under  sixteen  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  inspection  were  employed  con- 
trary to  law.  The  commission  there- 
fore recommended  the  extension  of  the 
Labor  Department's  jurisdiction  and 
that  it  be  accompanied  by  a  proper  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  mercantile  in- 
spectors. The  Legislature  passed  the 
bill  embodying  these  recommendations. 

This  record  of  child  labor  legislation 
is  incomplete  without  mention  of  the 
passage  of  the  bill  drafted  by  the  New 
York  Child  Labor  Committee  tc 
strengthen  the  existing  street  trades 
law.  The  statute  regulating  newspaper 
selling  was  amended,  extending  its  ap- 
plication to  third  class  cities,  changing 
the  minimum  working  age  from  ten  to 
twelve  years  for  boys,  and  making  the 
closing  hour  eight  instead  of  ten  P.  M. 
The  law  was  further  amended  to  permit 
the  court  to  adjudge  a  child  a  juve- 
nile delinquent  who  violates  its  provis- 
ions. Parents  may  be  held  responsible 
under  a  new  provision  for  neglect  to 
exercise  reasonable  diligence  in  pre- 
venting their  children  from  violating  the 
law. 

THE    CLOCK    OF    PROGRESS    IN 
WISCONSIN- 

THE  Wisconsin  Industrial  Com- 
mission on  August  13  received  a  peti- 
tion from  another  industry  which  want- 
ed to  work  its  women  employes  more 
than  the  55  hours  a  week  fixed  by  stat- 
ute. It  was  from  the  candy  manufac- 
turers. They  asked  permission  to  ex- 
tend their  hours  "if  necessary  up  to 
8.30  p.  m.  five  days  per  week,  from 
about  September  15  to  December  10, 
each  year." 

The  commission  held  a  hearing  and 
made  an  answer,  which  has  just  issued 
from  the  press  in  bulletin  form.  But 


first  it  did  some  investigating.  It  found 
that  the  Wisconsin  confectioneries  in 
general  employ  younger  girls  and  pay 
them  lower  wages  than  their  competi- 
tors in  other  states. 

It  found  further  that  all  prominent  in- 
dustrial countries  have  limited  hours  of 
labor  for  women,  and  that  the  majority 
of  the  industrial  states  of  the  United 
States  have  done  so,  several  of  the 
states  having  fixed  the  maximum  limit 
lower  than  that  in  Wisconsin. 

The  particular  request  of  the  candy 
makers  was  that  they  be  allowed  to  com- 
mence work  at  7  in  the  morning,  work 
until  12,  take  thirty  minutes  for  lunch, 
work  until  5.45  in  the  afternoon,  then 
after  fifteen  minutes  for  another  lunch, 
work  until  8.30  in  the  evening,  on  three 
days  in  the  week. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearing  the  com- 
mission had  inquired  of  the  factory 
owners  why  they  proposed  giving  their 
employes  only  thirty  minutes  for  lunch 
in  the  middle  of  the  day.  They  re- 
plied that  this  was  to  keep  the  girls  off 
the  street;  that  the  neighborhood  of 
the  factories  in  Milwaukee  is  infested 
by  "unbridled  and  dissolute  hoodlums," 
from  whom  the  girls,  if  they  had  an 
hour  for  their  luncheon  and  went  upon 
the  street,  would  be  in  danger. 

After  expressing  the  belief  that  the 
extension  of  hours  asked  for  "will  in- 
evitably result  in  fatigue  and  ineffi- 
ciency," the  commission  turns  to  the 
remarkable  statement  of  the  manufac- 
turers with  respect  to  the  noon  hour. 
"Can  it  be  possible"  asks  the  commis- 
sion "that  working  girls  may  not  go 
out  upon  the  street  in  peace  at  noon,  to 
get  a  breath  of  fresh  air  and  the  sun's 
warmth  to  relieve  the  tension  of  steady 
work?  If  that  be  true,  what  will  con- 
ditions be  for  the  girls  turned  out  up- 
on the  street  tired  and  hungry,  at  8.30 
in  the  dark  of  the  night? 

"In  these  days  when  combines  against 
the  common  good  are  not  exceptional, 
would  it  not  be  well  for  these  employers 
to  combine  with  other  respectable  people 
in  Milwaukee  in  an  effort  to  clean  up 
the  evil  conditions  of  which  they  com- 
plain? Until  they  do  so  ...  it  is 
futile  and  idle  to  pretend  that  an  exten- 
sion of  the  hours  of  labor  is  not  dan- 
gerous to  the  moral  or  physical  welfare 
of  the  female  employes." 

"We  do  not  believe,"  says  the  com- 
mission, at  the  beginning  of  its  state- 
ment, "that  the  Legislature  in  commit- 
ting this  great  power  to  us,  thought  for 
a  moment,  that  we  would  turn  back  the 
clock  of  progress  in  humane  legislation. 
Whatever  the  Legislature  thought,  we 
have  no  desire  to  do  so.  We  will  take 
the  back  trail  only  when  we  are  fully 
satisfied  that  the  spirit  and  purpose  of 
the  law  is  fully  complied  with." 

After  this  we  are  not  surprised  to 
turn  to  the  end  and  read  "the  applica- 
tion is  denied." 


are  out.  Ethelbert  Stewart  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Department  of  Labor  is  in  the 
district  endeavoring  to  mediate  between 
the  parties,  and  the  situation  is  being 
investigated  Ijy  James  Pearce,  ex-of- 
ficio  commissioner  of  labor  of  the  state 
of  Colorado,  and  E.  V.  Brake,  deputy 
commissioner.  The  largest  operators  in 
the  district  are  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company  and  the  Victor-Ameri- 
can Fuel  Company. 


SENTENCED  FOR  ADVOCATING  SABOTAGE 

Frederick  S.  Boyd  of  New  York  is 
the  first  labor  leader  in  America  to  be 
convicted  of  advocating  sabotage.  Dur- 
ing the  Paterson  strike  Boyd  addressed 
the  strikers,  advising  them,  if  they  had 
to  go  back  to  work  without  their  de- 
mands being  met,  to  harass  their  em- 
ployers in  various  ways,  including  the 
injury  of  machinery  and  the  spoiling  of 
goods.  Some  time  afterward  he  was  ar- 
rested, charged  with  having  incited  to 
the  destruction  of  property.  He  was 
found  guilty,  and  early  in  October  was 
given  an  indeterminate  sentence  of  one 
to  seven  years  in  the  penitentiary,  and 
a  fine  of  $500.  His  attorneys  will  ap- 
peal the  case. 

The  final  decision  will  be  awaited 
with  great  interest  involving,  as  it  does, 
both  the  question  of  freedom  of  speech, 
and  the  right  of  revolutionary  organi- 
zations like  the  I.  W.  W.  to  carry  on 
their  propaganda  openly. 


CANNERS  AND  THE  OVERWORK  OF  WOMEN 

In  the  issue  of  THE  SURVEY  of  Sep- 
tember 20,  it  was  stated  that  the  In- 
dustrial Board  of  New  York  had  ex- 
tended the  legal  hours  of  employment 
for  women  in  canneries  between  June  25 
and  August  5  to  "a  maximum  of 
twelve  hours  a  day  and  sixty-six  hours 
a  week  instead  of  the  maximum  of 
fifty-four  hours  named  in  the  law." 

John  R.  Shillady,  secretary  of  the  In- 
dustrial Board,  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  maximum  of  fifty-four 
hours  does  not  apply  to  women  in  can- 
neries. A  special  exemption  was  made 
for  them  in  the  law  which  provided 
that  between  June  15  and  October  15, 
practically  the  entire  canning  season, 
women  might  be  employed  in  canneries 
"not  more  than  six  days  or  sixty  hours 
in  any  one  week  nor  more  than  ten 
hours  in  any  one  day." 


COLORADO  COAL  MINERS  ON; STRIKE 

The  coal  miners  of  southern  Colorado 
went  on  strike  September  23,  following 
the  refusal  of  the  operators  to  meet  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers for  a  discussion  of  grievances.  It 
is  claimed  by  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers Journal  that  95  per  cent  of  the  men 


WANTED-A  COMMISSIONER  OF  LABOR 

Delegates  to  the  New  York  State 
Federation  of  Labor  Convention,  held 
at  Utica  last  month,  adopted  resolu- 
tions declaring  that  the  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  to  permit  the  office  of 
commissioner  of  labor  to  be  filled  "has 
not  only  demoralized  the  department, 
but  has  also  withheld  from  factory- 
workers  and  wage-earners  the  protec- 
tion which  is  theirs  by  right  of  the  laws 
enacted." 

After  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  James  L.  Lynch,  whose  name  was 
sent  to  the  Senate  by  the  governor  some 
months  ago,  has  been  endorsed  by  half 
a  dozen  state  labor  bodies,  the  federa- 
tion added  its  endorsement  and  urged 
that  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Lynch  be 
confirmed  without  further  delay. 


EDUCATION 


A  PHILADELPHIA   EXPERIMENT    IN    MORAL   EDUCA- 
TION-BY  FRIEDA  E.  LIPPERT,  M.  D. 


FROM  providing  a  "penny 
lunch"  to  conducting  a  course  on  city 
planning  may  seem  a  pretty  big  step  for 
an  educational  experiment  to  take  in 
three  years.  Yet  that  is  what  it  has 
done  in  Philadelphia.  And  for  girls  it 
led  to  a  housekeeping  center,  in  which 
all  the  domestic  duties  of  young  woman- 
hood are  taught.  It  went  even  farther 
and  is  now  best  described  as  an  experi- 
ment in  moral  education:  But  let  us 
begin  at  the  beginning. 

Three  years  ago  the  Home  and  School 
League  of  Philadelphia  took  upon  it- 
self the  working  out  of  the  'penny 
lunch"  and  the  "three-cent  dinner" 
among  the  school  children  of  the  city. 
Many  of  these  were  known  to  come  to 
school  ill  nourished  almost  every  day. 
As  a  preliminary  step  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  term,  accurate  records 
were  made  of  the  height,  weight,  hand- 
strength  or  "grip,"  and  lung  capacity  of 
each  child  fed. 

After  nine  months  of  daily  feeding, 
final  records  were  taken  of  the  same 
measurements.  The  results  showed  av- 
erage gains  (among  115  children)  of 
.98  pounds  in  weight,  .22  inches  in 
height,  .94  pounds  in  grip,  and  6.56  cu- 
bic inches  in  lung  capacity.  . 

Account  was  next  taken  of  the  aver- 
age lesson  and  conduct  marks  of  these 
same  children  "before  and  after"  the 
second  term  of  school  feeding.  Within 
three  months  lesson  averages  had  climb- 
ed from  64  to  70;  conduct  averages 
from  69  to  72. 


Then  two  representatives  from  the 
psychological  laboratory  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  were  entrusted 
with  the  physical  and  mental  tests  of 
these  children.  It  happened  that  one  of 
them,  even  before  this  investigation, 
had  been  developing  theories  of  his  own 
in  educational  research,  and  was  wait- 
ing a  time  to  put  them  to  practical  test. 

Unsettled  at  Home,   Troublesome 
at  School 

This  appeared  to  be  his  opportunity. 
He  had  long  been  convinced  that  poor 
feeding,  poor  health,  poor  housing  and 
poor  facilities  for  play  had  much  to  do 
with  making  the  bad  boy  and  the 
troublesome  girl. 

In  the  two  schools  in  which  he  had 
been  detailed  to  make  a  psychological 
test  for  the  experiment  of  school  feed- 
ing, he  determined  to  make  a  trial  of  his 
own  ideas  in  helping  the  boy  and  girl 
with  their  problems  of  life. 

Most  of  the  boys  in  the  school  to 
which  he  directed  first  attention  were 
rapidly  developing  the  characteristics  of 
the  street  loafer.  The  close  of  the  daily 
school  session  and  the  unemployed 
hours  on  Saturday  usually  found  them 
on  street  corners  smoking,  listening  to 
the  vicious  yarns  of  older  fellows,  or 
waiting  for  a  sly  chance  at  "pitch  pen- 
nies" or  "crap."  To  these  boys  the  ex- 
perimenter showed  his  collection  of 
photographs  of  other  boys,  their  own 


age  but  of  different  up-bringing — boys 
of  fine  physical  development. 

"Say,  he's  some  muscle";  "Gee,  what 
a  sprint !"  "He's  the  chesty  boy !" 
Such  comments  as  these  gave  proof 
that  no  time  need  be  lost  in  forming  a 
"club"  wherein  they  too  might  strive  for 
similar  glory.  Each  boy  in  the  school 
was  thereupon  given  a  private  physical 
examination ;  and  while  stripped  to  the 
waist,  he  was  measured  for  height, 
weight,  shoulder  girth,  chest  expansion, 
and  girth  and  contraction  of  forearm. 

Each  boy  measured  was  enrolled  as 
member  of  a  "league",  and  allowed  to 
pay  for  and  wear  an  attractive  red, 
white  and  blue  "league  button."  If  he 
had  a  good  physique,  coming  up  to  the 
standard  of  normal  development,  he 
was  allowed  to  wear  a  "second  class" 
button.  If  his  chest  and  arm  girths 
were  extremely  good,  and  his  lesson 
and  conduct  records  satisfactory,  he 
was  given  a  "first  class"  button.  Thus 
competition  was  at  once  encouraged. 

The  boys  of  the  lightly  esteemed 
"third  class"  button,  many  of  whom  had 
flat  chests,  small  arms,  stooped  shoul- 
ders or  spines  twisted  to  one  side,  were 
given  careful  advice  and  appropriate 
exercises  were  prescribed.  If  a  boy  were 
undernourished  it  was  insisted  that  he 
be  admitted  to  the  daily  three-cent 
school  dinner  or  suggestions  for  his 
home  dietary  were  given.  Long  "hikes" 
to  Fairmount  Park,  to  the  Wissahickon, 
to  Chestnut  Hill,  or  Germantown,  in 
company  with  a  university  track  team 
leader,  became  the  order  for  Saturdays, 
gradually  "cutting  out"  all  the  previous 
street  lounging. 


"FOR  NEGLECT  OF  DUTY" 

This  is  one  cartoonist's  in- 
terpretation of  the  attitude  of 
the  New  York  Board  of  Edu- 
cation toward  its  married 
women  teachers.  Since  it  re- 
fused Mrs.  Edgell  a  leave  of 
absence  last  winter,  in  order 
that  she  might  bear  her  first 
child,  the  board  has  been  un- 
bending in  its  objection  to 
motherhood  among  teachers. 

It  recently  discharged  "for 
neglect  of  duty"  Mrs.  Peix- 
otto,  who  though  absent  be- 
cause of  pregnancy,  gave  an- 
other reason  in  her  statement 
to  the  board.  And  now  it  has 
instructed  City  Superintendent 
Maxwell  to  report  to  it  the 
names  of  all  married  women 
teachers  who  have  had  chil- 
dren during  the  current  year. 


Boardman  Robinson 
in  New  York  Tribune 
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Sometimes  a  boy  discovered  he  was 
not  making  enough  improvement  to 
bring  him  into  the  coveted  "second 
class".  Perhaps  his  chest  measure- 
ments had  not  come  up,  or  he  could  not 
keep  up  with  other  fellows  in  the  run- 
ning. Then  came  the  natural  question, 
"Do  you  smoke?" 

In  one  of  the  schools  in  which  this 
program  was  faithfully  followed  from 
36  to  40  per  cent  of  all  the  boys  exam- 
ined at  first  were  either  smokers  or  had 
smoked.  At  the  end  of  nine  months' 
competition  82  per  cent  of  these  smokers 
had  stopped  and  only  3 1/2  per  cent  still 
smoked  at  the  end  of  the  term. 

This  course  in  moral  education  did 
not  confine  itself  to  the  physical  boy. 
His  latent  interest  in  citizenship  was 
awakened  by  a  series  of  talks  on  city 
planning.  Following  these  came  a  com- 
petition for  the  best  drawn  plan  of  a 
model  city.  The  winning  plan  was  the 
work  of  a  thirteen  year  old  boy  and 
one  of  its  ingenious  features  was  a  well 
planned  "workingmen's  suburb." 

The  boys'  capacity  and  inclination 
for  work  were  carefully  scrutinized.  It 
was  borne  in  mind  that  many  youths 
leave  school  before  it  is  really  neces- 
sary merely  from  a  vague  desire  to  "go 
to  work."  They  usually  take  the  first 
job  offered,  without  knowledge  of  its 
values,  disadvantages  or  possibilities. 

Accordingly  "vocational  clubs"  were 
started.  Those  who  thought  they  want- 
ed to  be  civil  engineers  formed  one 
club,  electricians  another.  There  was  a 
business  club  and  a  building  trades 
club.  Once  each  week  the  clubs  were 
taken  to  see  their  trades  in  actual  pro- 
cess or  representatives  of  business  con- 
cerns came  to  talk  to  the  boys.  One 
club  on  the  edge  of  the  Tenderloin 
asked  if  it  might  have  a  class  in  cooking. 

Housekeeping  Center  for  Girls 

The  housekeeping  center  was  the  hub 
around  which  the  work  for  the  girls  re- 
volved. Among  them  the  latent  impulses 
for  home-making  and  "mothering"  were 
the  things  appealed  to.  Many  of  them, 
of  course,  like  the  poor  in  every  large 
city,  knew  no  home  worthy  of  the  name. 
The  neighborhood  surrounding  this 
school  is  a  motley  one,  comprising  Irish, 
Hebrews,  Italians,  Africans  and  a  grow- 
ing preponderance  of  Poles.  Before  the 
coming  of  the  House  of  Detention  and 
the  Juvenile  Court  three-fourths  of  these 
girls  came  from  homes  showing  prison 
records. 

The  problem  of  reaching  them  was 
therefore  a  difficult  one.  A  two-story 
house  of  four  rooms,  directly  opposite  the 
school,  was  rented.  It  closely  resembled 
all  other  houses  in  the  neighborhood,  ex- 
cept that  its  windows  were  kept  clean, 
the  door  and  one  stone  step  kept 
scrubbed. 

Within  it  was  furnished  plainly  and 
tidily  as  the  home  of  a  workingman 
earning  the  ordinary  income  of  that 
neighborhood,  ten  dollars  per  week.  The 
front,  or  living  room,  had  one  luxury, 
an  upright  piano,  donated  so  that  winter 
evenings  might  be  attractive.  The  kitch- 
en had  a  dining  table  and  open  shelves 
holding  blue  and  white  heavy  china  table 
ware.  There  were  front  and  back  bed- 
rooms. 


To  this  housekeeping  center  girls  of 
the  third  and  fourth  grades  came  three 
afternoons  each  week  for  lessons  in  prac- 
tical cooking.  They  were  taught  also  to 
buy  the  food  before  it  was  cooked,  as 
well  as  what  kind  of  food  was  worth 
buying,  both  for  nutriment  and  economy. 
After  meals  they  were  taught  dish- 
washing, the  putting  away  of  food  and 
the  care  of  "left-overs."  They  were 
taught  to  dust,  to  make  beds,  and  to 
keep  the  house  clean. 

One  afternoon  each  week  the  fourth 
grade  girls  came  with  their  mothers  for 
the  mothers'  class,  in  which  all  were 
given  their  first  lessons  in  child  hygiene. 
Real  babies  served  as  practical  object 
lessons.  These  were  weighed  each  week 
to  teach  the  value  of  mother's  milk, 
or  the  proper  place  and  time  for  pas- 
teurized and  sterilized  milk. 

Lessons  in  Hygiene 

When  a  morning  talk  was  given  on 
the  subject  of  clean  hands  "scrapings" 
from  the  girls'  own  fingernails  were 
transferred  to  sterile  gelatin,  and  after 
cultivation  in  a  laboratory  oven  showed 
countless  thousands  of  the  germs  which 
make  dirt  dangerous.  The  care  of  the 
teeth  was  made  similarly  impressive. 
Scrapings  of  tartar  were  cultivated,  to 
show  clearly  the  destructive  germs  of 
decay.  A  talk  on  the  care  of  the  hair 
served  as  prelude  to  the  mysteries  and 
rites  of  shampooing. 

At  the  end  of  the  school  term  an  oral 
examination  was  conducted  by  the  wo- 
man physician  for  twenty-four  of  the 
third  and  foruth  grade  girls  who  had  at- 
tended the  practical  classes  most  regular- 
ly. Two  of  the  girls  were  fourteen  years 
of  age;  the  others  were  ten,  eleven  and 
twelve.  Their  response  to  this  thorough 
testing  was  as  creditable  as  that  which 
often  comes  from  mature  young  women 
in  training  to  be  nurses.  One  twelve 
year  old  girl  ("backward"  and  in  a 
special  class)  upon  being  asked  the 
proper  thing  to  do  if  she  discovered  a 
shoe  button  in  a  baby's  nose,  replied,  " 
wouldn't  monkey  with  it  at  all,  but 
would  go  straight  for  the  doctor." 

The  school  in  the  Tenderloin  dis- 
trict had  its  housekeeping  center  also 
where  the  plan  was  the  same,  though 
its  working  more  difficult  because  of 
neighborhood  conditions.  Nineteen  dif- 
ferent nationalities  were  encountered 
in  this  school.  At  the  two  schools  in 
more  comfortable  residential  districts  it 
was  not  feasible  to  establish  the  house- 
keeping center,  so  talks  by  a  woman 
physician,  with  discussions  and  essays 
by  the  girls,  were  substituted. 

Each  girl  was  given  a  physical  exam- 
ination similar  to  that  of  the  boys,  ex- 
cept that  the  girls  were  not  stripped. 
If  she  were  nearing  a  time  in  life  when 
mother's  knowledge  and  counsel  were 
needed  most  of  all,  she  was  persuaded  to 
make  her  mother  her  confidante. 

Since  many  of  these  grammar  grade 
girls  were  planning,  like  their  brothers, 
to  leave  school  far  too  soon,  an  endeavor 
was  made  to  ascertain  the  kind  of  work 
each  one  had  in  mind.  Advice  was  ot- 
fered  as  to  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  each  calling,  together  with 
the  need  for  training  and  experience. 

Choice  of  recreation  as  well  as  voca- 


tion was  guided.  In  each  school  groups 
of  girls  formed  health  and  home 
clubs  with  their  club  buttons,  quite  as 
attractive  as  the  league  buttons  of  their 
brothers.  On  alternate  Saturday  after- 
noons, under  careful  chaperonage,  these 
clubs  spent  the  time  out  of  doors,  even  in 
the  coldest  weather.  Walking  from  the 
schools  to  various  portions  of  Fairmount 
Park,  taking  notes  of  nature's  secrets 
often  by  the  way,  was  an  invigorating 
contrast  to  the  usual  Saturday  afternoon 
"show,"  or  to  the  melodramatic  movie. 
On  less  inviting  days  visits  were  made  to 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  to  the 
Historical  Museum  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  to  other  haunts  of  his- 
torical interest  in  which  Philadelphia  is 
so  rich.  Occasionally  a  Saturday  after 
noon  organ  recital  was  a  special  treat; 
at  another  time,  a  visit  to  the  School  for 
the  Blind  at  Overbrook. 

One  of  the  chaperons  conducted  a  party 
of  forty  small  girls  from  the  school  in 
the  tenderloin  to  the  Academy  of  tine 
Arts.  Afterwards  an  eleven  year  olc 
youngster  said :  "There  were  some  other 
ladies  looking  at  the  pictures,  and  I  hearc 
'em  say,  'What  do  those  kids  know  about 
pictures !'  Huh,  I  guess  I  liked  'em  as 
much  as  she  did." 

The  scheme,  as  it  stands,  is  far  from 
complete,  but  remember  that  it  grew  from 
the  "penny  lunch."  It  has  already  buili 
something  worth  while  into  the  lives  oi 
these  boys  and  girls,  and  it  is  going  to 
go  on  doing  so. 


I 


NTRODUCING    SCHOOL    TO      IN 
DUSTRY  IN  MINNEAPOLIS 


WHY  school  and  industry  have 
been  passing  each  other  by  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  street  so  long,  without 
speaking,  and  what  can  be  done  to  make 
them  acquainted  was  the  subject  of  a 
recent  ten-month  inquiry  in  Minneapo- 
lis. The  method  of  the  inquiry  was  to 
study  intensively  the  home,  school  and 
industrial  life  of  352  girls  and  boys  who 
had  left  school  at  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  of  age  to  go  to  work.  As  a  result 
a  committee  of  eighteen  men  and  wo- 
men, including  educators,  manufacturers, 
social  workers,  officials  of  the  state  de- 
partment of  labor  and  others,  have  made 
some  interesting  recommendations. 

One  of  these  is  that  a  department  of 
vocational  guidance  be  organized  within 
the  public  school  system.  Another  is 
that  the  course  of  Study  be  differentia- 
ted in  the  7B  grade,  one  branch  leading 
toward  the  high  school,  one  toward 
commercial  studies  or  directly  into  busi- 
ness, and  one  toward  manual  training  or 
immediately  into  manufacturing  and  me- 
chanical pursuits.  A  third  is  that  con- 
tinuation schools  of  the  Wisconsin  type 
be  established. 

A  fourth  recommendation  was  acted 
on  shortly  after  the  inquiry  was  com- 
pleted: That  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
board  of  education  an  advisory  com- 
mittee composed  of  employes,  employers 
and  educators  be  established,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  report  changes  in  the 
demands  of  business  and  industry,  and 
to  advise  modifications  in  the  course  of 
study  to  meet  these  new  demands.  The 
board  asked  a  high  school  principal,  a 
banker  and  an  official  of  the  state  fed- 
(Continued  on  page  101). 


CHURCH  and  COMMUNITY 


Edited    by    GRAHAM    TAYLOR 


A 


COUNTRY  PASTOR'S  METHOD    FOR  BUILDING  UP  A 
COMMUNITY  CHURCH-BY  G.  FREDERICK  WELLS 


"!F  you  see  me  within  the  next 
half  hour  ascending  among  the  clouds," 
said  a  representative  of  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  in  an  address  at  a 
country  life  conference  in  Boston  re- 
cently, "please  let  me  know  it,  and  I 
will  try  to  get  back  to  solid  earth 
again." 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  say  a  single 
true  word  in  regard  to  rural  churches 
which  have  attained  the  point  at  which 
they  may  be  called  "community 
churches."  The  whole  subject,  as  far 
as  it  is  a  matter  of  popular  interest,  is 
surely  head  and  feet  in  the  clouds. 

Having  had  pastoral  relations  with 
more  than  fifteen  rural  churches,  and 
being  now  a  country  pastor,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  what  is  pleasing  to  the  popu- 
lar notion  on  the  subject  is  far  short 
of  what  we  must  have  in  order  to  make 
a  satisfactory  arrival.  I  know  from  ex- 
perience that  it  is  comparatively  easy 
to  develop  a  local  rural  situation  to  the 
point  of  widespread  and  convincing  pub- 
licity, while  at  the  center  of  the  propo- 
sition there  is  just  as  much  "rottenness 
and  dead  men's  bones"  as  before  the 
situation  was  touched. 

I  have  before  me  more  than  fifty 
searching,  first-hand  written  descrip- 
tions of  rural  community  churches. 
Each  of  them  has  a  right  to  claim  to  be 
a  community  church.  One  might  na- 
turally think  that  on  the  basis  of  these 
we  could  easily  draw  some  authoritative 
generalizations  which  would  have  both 
scientific  and  practical  value.  To  reach 
this  end,  however,  we  need  five  thous- 
and rather  than  fifty  objective  demon- 
strations. 

One  great  difficulty  is,  that  we  have 
hitherto  not  taken  account  of  all  the 
facts  in  the  case.  Another  difficulty  is 
that  too  many  of  us  have  been  seeking 
the  immediate  and  the  spectacular  as 
though  a  rural  community  could  be  per- 
fected and  glorified  in  six  or  ei#ht 
months.  We  may  be  able  to  gain  no- 
toriety for  ourselves  in  a  "long  term" 
local  program  of  less  than  a  year's 
duration.  But  to  build  a  community  re- 
quires a  generation's  earnest  engineer- 
ing, and  we  must  not  forget  that  most 
of  our  rural  communities  will  need  the 
ministries  of  churches  five  hundred 
years  hence. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there 
is  not  a  single  theory  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes a  community  church  or  as  to 
how  the  religious  problem  of  country 
communities  may  be  solved  that  cannot 
be  shown  impracticable  and  useless  for 
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is  inspiration  in  reading  how  particular 
local  leaders  have  demonstrated  moral 
transformation  and  social  uplift.  But 
there  is  just  as  much  danger  in  the  be- 
lief that  what  will  work  in  one  place 
will  work  in  another.  So  in  the  present 
discussion  we  will  try  to  cultivate  the 
point  of  view  and  spirit  in  the  matter 
which  will  be  permanently  practical. 

There  are  three  ways  by  which  the 
question  of  the  rural  community  church 
can  be  covered. 

First,  we  could  prepare  a  cyclopedia 
of  the  five  thousand  or  more  distinct 
methods  by  which  rural  churches  can 
lift  themselves  toward  the  community 
ideal  of  their  life  and  work.  Such  a 
treatment,  is,  of  course,  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  present  writing. 

Second,  we  could  form  a  biographical 
encyclopedia  of  the  men  who  have  been, 
and  are,  rural  community  pastors.  Such 
an  encyclopedia  of  thirty  men  already 
exists  in  manuscript.  But,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  subject  is  too  big  and  too 
new  for  any  available  editor  or  pub- 
lisher, the  encyclopedia  is  still  a  manu- 
script. 

Third,  it  is  not  impossible  to  define  a 
rural  community  church  and  to  outline 
the  central  principles  the  practice  of 
which  will  help  us  to  create,  if  we  will, 
a  ruraldom  full  of  community  churches. 
If  we  have  the  right  spirit  in  the  mat- 
ter, methods  and  leaders  will  take  care 
of  themselves. 

It  is  reported  that  "during  the  period 
between  1890  and  1906  denominational 
Protestant  churches  in  the  United 
States  increased  28  per  cent;  in  the 
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opposite  of  them  has  succeeded.     There  independent   union   church   is  by   many 


considered  one  of  the  best  forms  of  the 
rural  community  church. 

The  second  annual  Conference  of 
Union  Churches  was  held  at  Concord 
Junction,  Mass.,  on  June  4.  At  the 
evening  session  the  writer  gave  an  ad- 
dress on  Efficient  Church  Union  for 
County  Districts.  This  address  was  in 
the  form  of  a  comparative  study  of 
three  definite  forms  of  local  church 
union  which  a  nation-wide  study  of  the 
question  had  proven  to  be  practically 
expedient.  The  highest  rank  was  given 
to  the  independent  union  church.  In 
regard  to  the  address,  however,  the  sec- 
retary of  the  conference  later  wrote: 
"I  wish  you  had  been  at  the  afternoon 
session  of  the  conference,  before  you 
gave  your  address.  Your  judicial  or 
scientific  balancing  of  pros  and  cons 
filled  your  audience  with  consternation. 
To  the  representatives  of  the  union 
churches,  filled  with  a  dawning  enthusi- 
asm, it  was  a  wet  blanket." 

Truly  the  secretary's  confession  is  a 
greater  indictment  against  the  inde- 
pendent union  church  than  I  could  find 
either  facts  or  words  to  sustain.  The 
"consternation"  and  the  "wet  blanket" 
indicate  that  the  "dawning  enthusiasm" 
was  not  very  well  grounded,  concern- 
ing the  growing  and  the  promising 
union  church  method  and  propaganda. 
Let  us  take  heed  lest  our  "dawning  en- 
thusiasms" concerning  the  rural  com- 
munity church  do  not  likewise  flicker 
and  fail. 

"My  pastor  in  the  city  wants  I  should 
take  my  church  letter  and  become  a 
member  of  the  federated  church  here," 
said  one  of  the  best  workers  in  my 
rural  federation  of  two  denominational 
churches  which  are  working  and  wor- 
shipping together  federally  in  order  to 
become  a  community  church.  "But  I 
don't  want  to,"  she  continued.  "I  don't 
want  to  join  here  until  I  can  join  the 
one  church  of  the  community.  I  don't 
like  to  divide  our  missionary  gifts  so  as 
to  apply  them  through  two  channels. 
Our  churches  are  two  churches  just  as 
much  as  they  ever  were." 

My  auditor  was  speaking  much  to 
the  point.  She  might  have  overlooked 
two  facts,  however.  The  first  of  these 
is,  that,  being  federated,  the  two  church- 
es of  which  she  was  speaking  were  do- 
ing high-class  community  work.  The 
second  point  is  that  while  our  relations 
and  conditions  are  not  ideal  they  are  a 
little  more  nearly  so  than  are  usually  to 
be  found  in  either  city  or  country — not 
only  among  churches  but  among  the 
leading  social  and  reform  organizations. 
Conclusion :  one  person  believes  that  a 
rural  church  in  order  to  be  a  com- 
munity church  must  be  the  one  sole 
church  in  the  community. 

Perhaps  we  are  not  willing  to  state  a 
conclusion  and  to  line  up  the  arguments 
afterwards,  but  it  is  quite  impossible 
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to  avoid  saying  that  if  a  rural  church 
cannot  be  a  community  church  unless 
it  is  the  only  church  in  its  community, 
then  the  large  majority  of  rural  com- 
munity churches  are  dead.  Every  one 
who  will  think  twice  upon  the  point 
knows  this  to  be  true.  Four  years  ago 
the  state  of  Vermont,  for  instance,  had 
242  communities  with  but  one  church 
each — that  is,  59  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  churched  communities  with- 
in the  state.  It  would  please  me  great- 
ly to  learn  that  fewer  than  200  of  these 
242  churches  were  doing  other  than 
marking  time  and  almost  willing  at  any 
time  to  quit  the  struggle. 

Independent  union  churches  are  not 
necessarily  community  churches.  Nei- 
ther are  churches,  of  whatever  denom- 
ination, which  occupy  their  parishes 
alcne. 

What  then  does  constitute  a  commun- 
ity church?  It  is  popularity?  Rural 
community  churches  are  usually  popu- 
lar. 

At  one  time  I  was  pastor  of  a  rural 
church  federation  which  was  widely 
known  and  very  popular.  Three  local 
churches  of  three  different  denomina- 
tions co-operated  under  a  single  leader- 
ship, and  I  was  appointed  to  be  that 
leader.  I  had  the  time  of  my  life  in 
that  pastorate.  265  families  scattered 
over  40  square  miles  of  territory  was  my 
field,  and  I  made  about  1,000  calls  an- 
nually upon  my  people.  We  had  a  well 


equipped  parish  house  for  use  as  a  social 
center.  The  churches  federated  were  well 
in  the  lead  among  the  organized  social 
groups  of  the  community.  At  one  time 
more  than  450  people  gathered  on  a 
special  religious  occasion.  Not  only  were 
the  churches  federated  among  them- 
selves, but  they  were  in  co-operation  with 
the  grange  and  other  agencies  for  com- 
munity uplift. 

The  work  was  in  every  sense  popular. 
I  enjoyed  it  in  many  ways.  But  it  was 
almost  soulless.  When  real  moral  changes 
for  the  better  in  the  lives  of  individuals 
occurred  it  was  not  the  churches  directly 
and  as  such  that  produced  them.  The 
churches  themselves  had  been  and  still 
were  much  demoralized.  Their  active 
dependable  membership  was  hardly  more 
than  6  per  cent  of  the  total  Protestant 
population. 

Today  it  is  acknowledged  without  a 
shadow  of  doubt  that  the  best  service  I 
rendered  that  community  was  when  I 
permitted  a  movement  which  unbalanced 
the  federation  of  churches  which  had 
been  the  so-called  community  church 
number  one.  After  one  of  the  three 
churches  did  not  accede  to  a  level  plan 
of  organic  church  union,  two  of  the  three 
churches  at  my  urgent  request  became 
one  church.  It  took  into  itself  all  the 
unattached  church  possibilities  and  sev- 
eral new  converts.  This  new  church  was 
community  church  number  two. 

The  other  church,  forlorn  and  alone,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  popular  estimate,  was  left 
to  die.  "How  could  it  live?"  many  peo- 
ple asked.  Its  first  experience  was  that 
of  heartache  and  weeping.  Then  it  be- 
gan to  "sweat  blood"  in  earnest,  prayful 
service.  It  became  charged  with  the 
dynamic  of  moral  passion.  These  new 
efforts  were  missionary,  rather  than  sel- 
fishly ambitious.  It  did  not  fail  of  the 
vision  of  co-operative  service,  the  object 
of  which  was  neither  to  tear  down  its 
sister  church  nor  build  itself  into  pre- 
eminent strength,  but  to  make  the  com- 
munity better.  It  was  only  a  case  of 
weeks  or  months — not  years — when  this 
church  so  recently  dying  became  what 
it  is  today,  a  center  of  religious  and 
social  interest,  a  true  community  church. 

Rural  churches  which  have  no  sister 
churches  in  the  same  neighborhoods  are 
not  necessarily  community  churches.  One 
leader  whose  business  was  the  overhead 
administration  of  100  or  more  churches 
once  said :  "The  hardest  churches  I  have 
to  keep  alive  and  active  are  those  which 
have  no  sister  churches  in  the  same 
place."  Neither  are  popular  country 
churches  always  community  churches. 
The  trouble  with  popular  churches  is  that 
the  extent  of  their  popularity  is  apt  to 
be  the  measure  of  their  distance  from 
the  real  thing  that  makes  them  churches. 

The  question  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
community  church  has  been  put  to  a  few 
recognized  country  life  leaders.  One  of 
them  says :  "A  community  church  is  one 
that  is  active  in  community  affairs.  It 
may  or  may  not  be  the  only  church.  If 
the  community  is  small,  like  most  coun- 
try villages,  there  should  be  but  one 
church." 

Another  leader  says:  "The  thing  that 
makes  a  church  a  community  church  is 
for  it  to  become  interested  in  the  business 
of  the  community,  social,  economic,  rec- 
reational, agricultural,  administrative." 

And  then,  to  make  more  concrete  his 
definition,  he  adds :  "First,  the  leaders  of 
the  church  in  the  country  must  realize 
that  religion  should  be  expresed  in  the 
making  of  good  roads,  in  the  keeping  of 
pure-bred  cattle,  in  crops  to  the  point 
of  highest  average  net  returns  per  unit 
of  labor  and  capital  invested.  That  is 
to  say,  the  rural  church  is  so  dependent 
upon  the  economic  status  of  the  open 
country  that  the  future  demands  that  it 
become  interested  in  the  matter  of  the 
physical  efficiency  of  its  environment. 

"Whenever  on  the  face  of  the  globe 
we  find  agriculture  flourishing  we  find 
the. church  flourishing  economically  also, 
and  whenever  we  find  agriculture  de- 
clining we  find  the  church  on  the  rocks 
economically.  The  revival  meeting  which 
does  not  result  in  the  physician  practic- 
ing medicine  better,  the  farmer  caring 
better  for  his  crops  and  his  soil,  and  the 
teacher  teaching  a  better  school  has  in 
my  estimation  failed  of  its  mission. 

"Second,  the  rural  church  needs  to 
be  the  institution  of  the  community. 
That  it  may  become  this  it  requires  min- 
isters who  have  not  necessarily  had  an 
agricultural  college  course,  but  who  are 
capable  of  seeing  the  needs  of  the  open 
country,  social  and  economic. 

"Living  out  the  two  suggestions  above 
made  I  have  seen  a  number  of  rural 
churches  actually  direct  the  trend  of  af- 
fairs in  their  respective  communities. 
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Last  year,  the  minister  of  one  rural 
church  was  the  chief  promoter  of  an  ex- 
tension school.  Another  urged  his  boys 
to  enroll  in  agricultural  extension 
courses.  He  promoted  a  series  of  lec- 
tures on  agriculture  and  country  life 
topics,  which  lecturers  were  secured 
from  the  agricultural  college  for  the 
traveling  expenses  of  the  lectures." 

Another  country  life  leader  looks  at 
the  church-community  problem  in  much 
the  same  way.  He  says  rural  churches 
cannot  be  community  churches  as  long 
as  they  are  handicapped  by  absentee 
ministers  who  are  preachers  and  not 
pastors,  local  competition  among  too 
many  churches,  inadequate  salaries  of 
ministers,  the  country  parish  taken  as 
the  stepping  stone  or  the  retiring  ground 
for  ministers,  and  religion  unadapted  to 
country  life.  He  would  solve  the  prob- 
lem by  planting  resident  pastors,  by 
consolidating  local  churches,  by  educat- 
ing rural  communities  to  pay  their  min- 
isters a  living  wage,  by  causing  strong 
men  to  adopt  the  country  pastorate  as  a 
permanent  profession,  and  by  express- 
ing religion  in  the  terms  of  country 
life. 

The  three  leaders  just  cited  seem  to 
forget  that  the  church  has  for  its  busi- 
ness the  generation  of  moral  dynamic 
and  that  moral  dynamic  is  bigger  than 
any  of  the  methods  or  means  by  which 
it  finds  personal  or  social  expression. 
The  rural  church  has  nothing  whatever 
as  such  to  do  with  agriculture,  recrea- 
tion, education,  business,  or  civic  ad- 
ministration as  such.  The  church  deals 
with  men,  and  men  take  care  of  agri- 
culture, education,  recreation,  and  all 
other  community  interests. 

If  I  were  to  go  to  some  Sodom  of  a 
rural  community  having  from  400  to 
1,500  people,  to  build  up  there  a  com- 
munity church,  and  if  I  had  the  cour- 
age and  ability  to  carry  out  practically 
what  I  consider  the  ideal  way  of  doing, 
this  is  how  I  would  go  about  it:  I 
would  go  as  the  prophet  of  God  and  the 
brother  of  all  the  people.  The  pulpit 
should  be  my  throne  and  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  my  scepter.  At  least 
one-half  of  my  working  time  should 
be  occupied  in  prayerful  Bible  study 
and  general  reading  preparatory  to 
preaching  and  in  pastoral  calling. 

My  church  as  such  should  not  be 
permitted  to  do  any  work  in  the  field  of 
agricultural,  educational,  hygienic,  or 
economic  work.  But  even  though  a  spe- 
cial prayer  meeting  had  to  be  held  with 
man  after  man  of  the  church  and  com- 
munity I  should  insist  that  they  build 
up  the  community  at  all  its  needy 
points.  If  more  than  one  church  or- 
ganization existed  in  the  community  I 
should  in  any  case  seek  their  co-opera- 
tion, and  possibly,  if  they  grew  in  that 
direction  by  the  increasing  cordiality  of 
their  members,  their  consolidation.  My 
work  should  be  direct  religious  work, 
only  as  I  engaged  in  lines  of  secular 
work  as  a  pleasurable  pastime. 

Paul,  the  social  engineer  and  church 
builder  of  the  apostolic  age,  said  to  one 
of  his  churches  that,  under  conditions 
which  he  named,  "ye  are  complete." 
We  know  when  our  own  lives  are  well 
occupied,  well  balanced,  well  inspired, 
and  well  invested.  It  is  not  difficult  to 


recognize  when  they  are  thus  "com- 
plete." It  is  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try church  to  make  the  lives  of  all  the 
people  and  the  associated  life  of  the 
country  community  complete.  A  rural 
church  which  sees  to  it  that  the  lives 
of  its  members  and  all  others  associated 
with  them  are  complete  is  a  rural  com- 
munity church. 

Any  rural  church  that  is  busy  enough 
in  the  right  spirit  is  a  rural  community 
church.  The  following  points  will  guide 
any  rural  leader  in  making  the  true 
community  emphasis  in  all  the  activi- 
ties and  motives  of  his  church: 

1.  The  country  church  in  community 
work  must  be  vital  spiritually.     By  this 
it  is  not  meant  that  social  work  is  to 
serve  evangelistic     ends,     but     that  the 
church,    whatever    its    methods,    should 
maintain    its    spiritual    integrity.      The 
church    fails   to   be   a    church   when    it 
ceases  to  inspire. 

2.  The  country  church  in  community 
work    must      sacrifice      selfish    motives. 
The  giving  church,  not  the  "drawing" 
church,   lives     and     grows.     Unworthy 
commercialism   in     the     church  will  be 
eliminated  whenever     this     principle  is 
practiced. 

3.  Co-operation   with   other   than   re- 
ligious organizations  in  behalf  of  com- 
munity good  is     imperative,     but  it  is 
safe  only  when  mutual  respect  can  be 
maintained.     The   church  should   never 
do  what  a  club  could  do  as  well.    The 
country   church,     especially,     must   co- 
operate  with     the     homes     or    family 


groups  of  the  community  to  lead  them 
to  perform  their  own  religious  and 
moral  functions.  The  school  and  the 
grange  are  the  strongest  when  they  are 
in  the  closest  co-operation  with  the 
church. 

4.  The  rural  community  church  must 
often  make  up  the  deficiencies  of  other 
rural   institutions.     For   the   church   by 
"institutional  work"  to  supplement  rural 
society  on  its  domestic,  educational,  in- 
dustrial, or     amusemental     sides  makes 
the  church  a  social  center,  and  in  so  far 
a  venture  toward  the  desired  solidarity. 
This  is  an  advantage  only  as  it  helps  to 
restore  these     various     agencies.     The 
country    church    may    become    a    social 
agency  by     doing     substitute  duty   for 
other  agencies,  but  this  should  be  only 
temporary.     The  church  cannot  spiritu- 
alize society  by  giving  over  its   forces 
for  moral     re-enforcement     to  secular 
uses.     It  is  better  to  fill  the  more  com- 
mon social     agencies     with  spiritually- 
minded  men. 

5.  The  church  must  contribute  toward 
maintaining     a    simple,     unified     social 
structure     for     the     community.       We 
should  keep  to  the  few  primary  institu- 
tions,   multiplying     their      functions    if 
need  be,  rather  than  to  multiply  social 
agencies  of  lesser  value. 

6.  The  community     itself     should  be 
made   the    "social    center."      No   rural 
church  can  best  serve  community  ends 
by  helping  to  make  any  particular  local 
institution  a  social  center,  not  even  it- 
self. 
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OCIAL  SERVICE  AND  THE  EPISCOPAL  GENERAL  CON- 
VENTION-BY  F.  M.  CROUCH 


AT  the  last  Episcopal  general  con- 
vention in  Cincinnati,  in  1910,  one  day 
was  given  to  the  consideration  of  social 
service.  At  the  present  convention  in  New 
York  city,  a  week  has  been  given  to  the 
same  subject  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Joint  Commission  on  Social  Service. 

This  social  service  week  constitutes  a 
landmark  in  the  history  of  social  effort 
in  the  Episcopal  church.  The  program 
is  perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  the  consideration  of  social  ser- 
vice in  connection  with  a  general  church 
gathering  thus  far  prepared  by  any  com- 
munion in  America.  It  represents  the 
growing  recognition  of  the  necessity 
which  confronts  the  church  of  making 
an  effort  to  cope  with  social  conditions 
of  the  present. 

Like  secular  agencies  of  social  re- 
form, the  church  is  beginning  to  recog- 
nize that  something  more  than  charity 
is  necessary — that  until  justice  is  se- 
cured the  attempt  to  palliate  social  ills 
is  but  a  beating  of  the  air.  This  issue 
of  justice,  especially  in  industrial  rela- 
tions, is  tending  to  occupy  more  and 
more  the  attention  not  only  of  such  a 
representative  body  as  the  general  con- 
vention, but  of  other  ministers  and  lay- 
men not  represented  directly  in  this  tri- 
ennial council  of  the  church. 

The  function  of  the  church  with  re- 
lation to  social  problems,  in  short,  has 
come  to  be  seen  as  twofold.  In  the  first 
place  the  church  must  relate  itself  to 
the  contemporary  effort  to  insure  in- 
dustrial justice  and  to  effect  such  read- 


justment of  our  present  social  and  eco- 
nomic relations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
that  end.  In  the  second  place  the  church 
must  lay  increasing  stress  upon  what 
should  be  recognized  by  social  workers 
in  general,  whether  directly  connected 
with  any  organized  Christian  body  or 
not,  as  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  social 
movement — the  recognition  and  the  lib- 
eration of  personality. 

Not  only  the  church,  but  social  work- 
ers in  general  have  begun  to  realize 
that  a  social  movement  which  functions 
merely  in  the  external  field  of  reform — 
better  housing,  better  wages,  protection 
against  the  hazards  of  industry,  and  the 
like — is  not  fully  adequate  to  the  needs 
of  humanity. 

The  growing  recognition  of  the  "in- 
nermost worth"  of  the  "undermost  man" 
is  a  sign  of  the  times.  It  is  coming  to 
be  felt  not  only  by  social  workers,  but 
by  the  more  far-sighted  and  deep-think- 
ing of  the  working  class,  that  at  the  bot- 
tom of  "the  social  movement  of  today  is 
a  conviction  that  under  present  condi- 
tions there  is  not  given  to  the  wage- 
worker  a  fair  chance  to  be  a  person — 
to  realize  and  develop  his  own  spiritual 
worth.  The  securing  of  the  opportun- 
ity for  every  man  and  woman  for  well- 
rounded  personal  development  is  essen- 
tial alike  to  our  Christianity  and  our  • 
civilization. 

This  twofold  duty  of  the  church  in 
relation  to  the  social  movement  is  stress- 
ed in  the  triennial  report  of  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Social  Service.  Follow- 
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ing  some  half  dozen  previous  publica- 
tions of  the  commission,  this  report 
further  calls  the  attention  of  the  general 
convention  to  such  fundamental  matters 
as  methods  for  effective  organization 
and  education  of  the  constituency  of  the 
church  in  general  for  effective  social  ac- 
tion in  co-operation  with  secular  agen- 
cies and  other  communions.  During  the 
past  three  years  the  number  of  diocesan 
social  service  commissions  has  increased 
from  twenty  to  seventy-five,  and  a  grow- 
ing number  of  parishes  throughout  the 
country  have  begun  to  relate  themselves 
in  some  systematic  manner  to  commun- 
ity welfare. 

It  is  hoped  that  before  another  gen- 
eral convention  every  one  of  the  eighty- 
seven  dioceses  and  missionary  districts 
in  the  church's  continental  area  will 
have  made  provision  for  an  official  so- 
cial service  agency  which  shall  act  as 
an  intermediary  between  the  Joint  Com- 
mission on  Social  Service  and  the  par- 
ishes in  their  respective  fields. 

A  further  development  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  church  for  such  action  is 
the  recognition  by  the  present  general 
convention  of  social  service  as  a  legiti- 
mate activity  of  the  eight  departments — 
each  including  several  dioceses — which 
were  created  some  time  ago  for  the 
furtherance  of  missionary  work. 

In  short,  the  present  general  conven- 
tion registers  a  long  step  toward  the 
recognition  of  social  service  as  an  es- 
sential phase  of  the  church's  relation  to 
the  world. 

The  social  service  week  included  four 
conferences  on  The  Church  and  Indus- 
try, The  Church  and  the  Rural  Prob- 
lem, Co-operation  with  Secular  Agen- 
cies, and  Education  for  Social  Service, 
at  which  addresses  were  made  by  Bish- 
op McCormick  of  western  Michigan; 
Dean  Hodges  of  the  Episcopal  Theolog- 
ical School,  Cambridge;  the  Rev.  John 
P.  Peters,  D.D.,  of  Saint  Michael's 
Church,  New  York  city;  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Melish,  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Brook- 
lyn; Robert  A.  Woods  of  Boston; 
H.  D.  W.  English  of  Pittsburgh;  Clin- 
ton Rogers  Woodruff  of  Philadelphia; 
Mabel  T.  Boardman,  Mrs.  John  M. 
Glenn  and  others. 

A  mass  meeting  was  held  in  the  Ca- 
thedral of  St.  John  the  Divine  on  the 
general  topic,  The  Church  and  the  So- 
cial Movement,  with  special  addresses 
on  The  Growth  of  the  Social  Spirit  in 
the  Church,  Christianity  and  Democ- 
racy, The  Clergy  and  Social  Service, 
and  The  Laity  and  Social  Service,  by 
Bishop  Lawrence  of  Massachusetts, 
Bishop  Spalding  of  Utah,  Dean  Sum- 
ner  of  Chicago,  and  Rathbone  Gardner 
of  Providence. 

During  the  week  there  was  also  a 
special  conference  of  representatives  of 
the  various  diocesan  social  service  com- 
missions tfiroughout  the  country,  of 
which  there  are  now  seventy-five,  with 
addresses  by  the  Rev.  Augustine  El- 
mendorf,  executive  secretary  of  the  So- 
cial Service  Commission  of  the  diocese 
of  Newark;  the  Rev.  Charles  K.  Gil- 
bert, executive  secretary  of  the  Social 
Service  Commission  of  the  diocese  of 
New  York,  and  the  Rev.  F.  M.  Crouch, 
field  secretary  of  the  Joint  Commission 
on  Social  Service. 


Other  features  of  the  week  were  a 
social  service  exhibit  in  the  old  Synod 
Hall  on  the  grounds  of  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  John  the  Divine,  showing  the  gen- 
eral principles  governing  the  attempt  of 
the  church  to  relate  itself  helpfully  to 
the  solution  of  social  problems ;  a  series 
of  visits  to  Forest  Hills  Gardens,  the 
immigrant  receiving  station  at  Ellis  Is- 
land, and  the  Bedford  Reformatory  for 
Women;  and  some  fifty  special  sermons 
on  social  service  in  the  local  churches. 
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OW     A    CHURCH     HELPED    A 
WORKHOUSE 


SUZETTE  looked  at  the  "employ- 
ment lady"  half  defiantly,  half  expect- 
antly. "I  ain't  never  been  drunk  be- 
fore," she  said.  "You  see  it  was  this 
way.  My  friend  had  a  christening  over 
in  Hoboken  and  there  was  lots  of  drinks 
I  never  tasted.  I  must  a  took  too  much, 
I  felt  so  funny  in  the  head.  I  thought 
maybe  if  I  went  back  on  the  ferry  it 
would  make  me  better.  My  aunt's  so 
strong  for  temperance,  I  was  frightened 
to  go  home  like  that.  I  guess  I  must  a 
fell  asleep  on  the  boat,  for  next  thing  I 
knew  I  was  in  the  police  station  and 
scared  to  death.  They  took  me  to  Jef- 
ferson Market  and  the  judge  sez  to  me, 
'I'll  give  you  ten  minutes  to  tell  us  who 
you  be  or  it's  ten  days  on  the  island  for 
you.'  I  felt  such  a  shame.  Do  you 
think  I'd  disgrace  my  family  like  that? 
I'd  die  first.  So  I  took  my  time,  but  I 
ain't  never  been  drunk  before." 

Suzette  is  one  of  the  girls  who  come 
for  help  and  advice  to  the  social  serv- 
ice bureau  located  on  the  pier  of  the 
New  York  City  Department  of  Public 
Charities  at  the  foot  of  East  Twenty- 
sixth  Street.  The  bureau,  which  is  now 
under  the  Department  of  Charities  was 
started,  and  is  still  assisted,  by  the 
Forum  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Rev.  Percy 
Stickney  Grant,  the  forum  created  last 
January  several  committees  on  prison 
reform — one  to  introduce  legislative 
measures  at  Albany,  one  to  keep  a 
watchful  eye  on  cases  which  come  up 
for  trial  in  the  Women's  Night  Court, 
and  one  to  follow  these  cases  to  Ran- 
dall's Island  with  a  view  to  improving 
conditions  in  the  workhouse. 

The  workhouse  committee,  with  the 
co-operation  of  Commissioner  of  Cor- 
rections Whitney,  has  succeeded  in  in- 
troducing many  reforms,  notably  the 
abolition  of  the  totally  dark  cell  and  the 
establishment  of  a  branch  of  the  public 
library  for  the  use  of  the  prisoners. 
But  while  it  is,  indeed,  necessary  to 
put  an  end  to  the  horrors  of  solitary 
confinement  in  a  black  dungeon,  to  sub- 
stitute decent  reading  for  idle  and  filthy 
conversation  and  to  strive  for  better  ac- 
commodations that  five  girls  may  not 
be  crowded  into  one  cell,  the  forum 
committee  soon  perceived  that  even 
greater  is  the  necessity  for  rehabilitating 
these  workhouse  girls  in  society.  As 
one  girl  committed  for  prostitution  re- 
marked: "When  a  woman  steals  it 
ain't  so  hard.  Sometimes  her  boss  ain't 
afraid  to  give  her  another  try.  But 
once  we  get  in  here  for  being  drunk  or 
on  the  street,  people  get  a  notion  we 
can't  ever  be  no  different." 

To  convince     people     that  such  girls 


can  become  "different"  and  to  help  th 
girls  themselves  to  be  "different,"  ar 
the  aims  of  the  social  service  bureai 
Deplorable  as  it  is,  many  applicants  ar 
like  Suzette — first  offenders  who  retun 
from  their  "time"  in  the  workhouse  be 
wildered,  sullen  and  afraid  to  fac 
family  and  employer.  Others  are  olde 
women,  steady  and  industrious  whei 
sober,  but  apt  to  go  on  an  occasiona 
spree  and  lose  their  jobs.  A  very  fev 
are  habitual  "drunks"  or  prostitute: 
who  want  to  make  a  fresh  start.  Prac 
tically  all  are  rebellious  at  a  society 
which  has  declared  them  outcasts. 

The    social    secretary    welcomes    an; 
who   come  to   the  bureau  on   their   a 
rival  at  the  pier.     Sometimes  she   fu: 
nishes  clothing,  often  she  gives  a  note  o 
introduction   to   a   respectable   boardini 
house,   many   times   she   offers   carfar 
But   most    important    of    all,    she    fin 
work   for  these  women.     Whereas  thi 
was  extremely  difficult  at   first  the  bc 
reau  now  has  the  co-operation  of  man; 
city   institutions  and   some  private   em 
ployment  agencies. 


COUNTRY  LIFE  LITERATURE  SUMMARIZEI 

It  is  hopeful  to  find  in  such  a  scien 
tific  volume  as  that  of  Prof.  J.  M.  Gil 
lette  of  the  University  of  North  Da 
kota  on  Constructive  Rural  Sociology 
as  effective  treatment  of  the  function 
decadence  and  improvement  of  th 
country  churches  as  of  any  other  econ 
omic  or  social  interest  of  the  rura 
community.  This  book  is  recommendec 
as  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  am 
thorough-going  single  treatises  in  th 
whole  range  of  country  life  literature 
It  summarizes  the  best  of  what  has  beet 
written  by  others  and  classifies  refer 
ences  to  these  authors  under  each  o 
its  own  chapter  topics. 


n 
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THE  CHURCH  AND  RURAL  PROGRESS 

Stronger  recognition  of  the  signifi 
cance  of  the  church  in  the  rural  lif 
movement  could  hardly  be  given  thai 
the  acceptance  by  Gifford  Pinchot  o 
the  chairmanship  of  the  special  com 
mittee  on  the  church  and  country  life 
represent  the  Federal  Council  of  t 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  Pro 
Thomas  N.  Carver  of  Harvard  Unive 
sity  also  becomes  a  member  of  the  com 
mittee,  unofficially  representing  th 
Rural  Organization  Service  recentl 
created  in  the  federal  Department  o 
Agriculture  by  Secretary  Houston,  aic 
ed  by  the  support  of  the  General  Edu 
cation  Board.  As  an  extension  of  "th 
division  of  markets,"  it  is  an  interestin 
token  of  the  way  in  which  economic 
is  humanized  by  the  Zeit  Geist.  Thi 
special  committee  of  the  Federal  Coun 
cil  has  secured  Rev.  Charles  O.  Gill  t 
conduct  its  work.  He  spent  the  summe 
in  Europe  investigating  the  situatio 
relative  to  the  church  and  country  lif 
abroad.  The  volume,  entitled  The  Coun 
try  Church,  recording  the  results  of  th 
investigation  by  Mr.  Pinchot  and  Mi 
Gill  is  the  first  fruit  of  this  initiative. 

The  reactionary  opposition  .to  th 
Country  Life  Department  of  Home  Mis 
sions  in  the  Northern  Presbyterian  As 
sembly  stands  in  surprising  contrast  t 
this  advance. 
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THE  SPECTER  OF  MALINGERING 

I.  M.  RUBINOW 

T  T  has  never  been  definitely  established  who 
X  was  responsible  for  the  famous  "coal-in-the- 
bathtub"  story,  though  we  believe  an  inves- 
tigation in  that  direction  was  once  made.  But  it 
still  offers  a  useful  argument  when  legislation 
tending  towards  improvement  of  housing  condi- 
tions must  be  fought. 

A  German  physician  in  his  daily  practice  has 
come  across  a  curious  individual  (or  perhaps  sev- 
eral curious  individuals,  though  this  is  doubtful), 
with  a  printed  visiting  card  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion Rentenempf anger  (receiver  of  a  pension). 
Doctors  are  proverbially  poor  statisticians.  They 
are  very  much  inclined  to  make  hasty  generaliza- 
tions from  particular  cases.  The  story  as  report- 
ed read  that  it  was  quite  customary  in  his  district 
(why  in  his  district  only?)  for  persons  receiving 
disability  pensions  to  state  that  fact  boastfully  on 
their  visiting  cards.  (In  passing,  we  may  express 
our  feeling  of  admiration  for  the  Chesterfieldian 
German  workmen,  who  must  have  visiting  cards 
on  an  average  pension  of  $40  per  annum). 

Here  is  uncontrovertible  evidence  of  the  de- 
moralization of  the  German  workman  produced 
by  the  entire  German  social  insurance  system. 
It  is  brought  forth  in  a  recent  article  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,1  to  help  convince  the  British 
public  of  the  danger  of  compensation,  old-age  pen- 
sions, sickness  and  unemployment  insurance.  And 
now  the  Evening  Post2  is  inspired  by  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  to  warn  the  American  people 
against  the  possible  unforeseen  evils  of  all  labor 
legislation. 

The  anonymous  author  in  the  Edinburgh  Re-- 
view has  drawn  upon  half  a  dozen  publications  to 
raise  the  cry  of  malingery  and  "pension  hys- 
teria" as  a  necessary  result  of  social  insurance. 
The  arguments  have  already  been  given  wide 
publicity  in  this  country  through  the  famous 
pamphlet  of  Friedensburg,  whom  the  Edinburgh 
Review  for  some  reason  does  not  quote.  But  the 
criticism  of  the  German  social  insurance  system 
is  equally  scathing  and  the  evidence  just  as  scanty. 
But,  after  all,  it  is  evidence  and  not  denunciation 
that  is  required.  When  "stout  individualists" 
(as  the  author  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  is  fondly 
referred  to  by  the  Evening  Post)  approach  mea- 
sures of  social  legislation,  antagonism  may  be  as- 
sumed in  advance.  The  English  housekeepers 

'July,  1913.         'September  1,  1913. 


(all  "stout  individualists,"  no  doubt),  thought 
that  the  stamp-licking  habit  would  ruin  the  British 
home.  The  expected  ruin  has  failed  as  yet  to  ma- 
terialize, and  the  gum  on  the  insurance  stamps 
proved  to  be  a  very  innocuous  mixture. 

That  there  is  a  possibility  for  malingery  in 
social  insurance  practice,  need  not  be  disputed. 
There  is  an  equal  or  greater  possibility  for  malin- 
gery or  fraud  in  every  branch  of  insurance  prac- 
tice. Fire  insurance  leads  to  incendiarism,  life 
insurance  to  murder  of  husbands,  wives  and  chil- 
dren, burglary  insurance  to  fraudulent  burglaries, 
and  accident  insurance  by  private  companies  has 
created  the  peculiar  expert  in  sustaining  fractures 
and  dislocations.  "Insurance  and  Crime"  is  the 
appropriate  title  of  a  fascinating  study  of  these 
by-products  of  the  insurance  business.  Has  any- 
one seriously  argued  that  therefore  all  insurance 
was  an  undesirable  dangerous  business?  Not  at 
all.  The  blessings  of  private  insurance  elicit  loud 
praise  from  all  who  preach  self-help  and  individ- 
ualism. 

But  what  a  difference  when  compulsory  insur- 
ance of  wage-workers  is  discussed!  While  the 
wage-worker  voluntarily  purchased  his  sickness 
insurance  in  friendly  societies,  it  was  proper  to 
speak  as  does  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  the  "ben- 
eficent work  they  (the  friendly  societies)  did  so 
well  in  the  past."  But  the  British  National  Health 
Insurance  Act  must,  in  the  words  of  the  Evening 
Post,^  make  its  beneficiaries  ' '  childishly  dependent 
and  increasingly  exigent."  It  must  increase 
malingering  and  demoralize  the  wage-workers. 

Why,  one  is  forced  to  inquire,  this  phenomenal 
difference  in  effects  of  voluntary  and  compulsory 
insurance?  There  are  many  good  reasons  why 
the  difference  should  be  all  the  other  way.  Every 
insurance  man  knows  that  the  natural  selection 
of  risks  is  always  against  the  insurance  company. 
Not  only  is  the  sub-standard  risk  more  anxious 
to  insure,  and  sub-standard  conditions  of  health 
or  fire  hazard  hidden  wherever  it  is  possible,  but 
there  is  a  moral  hazard  of  fraud  which  can  only 
be  overcome  by  careful  selection  of  business. 

In  Germany,  for  instance,  voluntary  sick  in- 
surance everywhere  shows  a  higher  sick  rate  than 
compulsory  sick  insurance,  in  the  very  same  in- 
surance organizations. 

To  one  who  has  watched  the  efforts  to  introduce 
social  insurance  in  different  countries,  there  is  no 
mystery  in  the  opposition.  It  is  not  the  compul- 
sory, but  the  contributory  principle  that  calls  it 
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forth.  The  coal-in-the-bath-tub  story  owes  its 
origin  to  the  cost  of  putting  bath  tubs  in  tene- 
ments. It  was  not  the  taste  of  the  gum,  but  the 
price  of  stamps  that  created  the  British  leagues 
opposed  to  stamp  licking.  The  dangers  to  the 
moral  strength  of  the  wage-workers  lurking 
in  an  insurance  system  never  worried  the  employ- 
ers and  their  spokesmen  until  they  were  forced 
to  share  in  its  cost.  And  so  far  as  it  is  not  the  em- 
ployer who  is  protesting,  but  the  statesman  of 
fixed  ideas,  whose  respect  for  time-honored  pre- 
cedents is  shattered  by  this  use  of  state  power 
for  the  benefit  of  the  many  rather  than  the  few, 
the  sociological  basis  of  these  protests  is  well 
exemplified  by  one  German  writer  whom  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  quotes  with  approbation,  and  who 
repeatedly  contests  "the  educational  value  of  con- 
scription and  the  depraving  value  of  accident  in- 
surance law;  because  conscription  suppresses 
egotism  and  accident  insurance  breeds  it." 

The  argument  of  the  "fractured  collar-bone"  is 
presented  both  by  the  Edinburgh  Review  and  the 
Evening  Post  as  something  of  a  "clincher."  "In 
the  young,  medical  statistics  prove  that  the  period 
of  mending  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days ;  in  older 
persons  twenty  to  forty.  But  the  average  insured 
German  workingman  who  breaks  his  collar-bone 
requires  eight  months  to  get  over  it!" 

We  can  further  strengthen  this  convincing  argu- 
ment. As  a  matter  of  fact,  Austrian  workmen 
(or  shall  we  say,  Austrian  collar-bones?)  are  still 
further  demoralized,  for  out  of  742  fractures  of 
collar-bones  occurring  in  the  five  years,  1897  to 
1901,  372,  or  just  50  per  cent  resulted  in  perma- 
nent disability,  and  of  these,  sixty  were  impaired 
up  to  one-half  or  more  of  their  earning  capacity. 

What  is  the  answer  to  the  riddle?  That  it  is 
gross  ignorance  of  the  whole  problem  of  indus- 
trial accidents  to  confuse  the  surgical  and  eco- 
nomic results  of  an  injury.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  an  editor,  a  fractured  collar-bone  is  a 
minor  accident;  it  is  something  to  refer  to  jok- 
ingly, though  it  may  interfere  with  a  successful 
game  of  golf.  But  to  a  manual  laborer,  the  col- 
lar-bone is  the  mainstay  of  his  working  mechan- 
ism, upon  which  a  good  deal  of  strain  falls,  and 
long  after  surgical  union  has  taken  place,  the 
mechanism  remains  weak  and  defective. 

Moreover,  need  the  Evening  Post  be  told  that 
the  recuperative  power,  and  especially  the  bone- 
knitting  power,  depends  upon  the  vital  strength 
of  the  injured?  For  the  same  reason  that  the 
wage-workers  show  a  higher  mortality  rate,  a 
higher  morbidity  rate,  a  higher  tuberculosis  rate, 
will  their  bones  be  slower  in  healing. 

However,  it  is  quite  clear  that  a  social  p'olicy 
need  be  judged  not  from  individual  examples,  but 
from  its  effects  upon  social  life  as  a  whole.  If 
social  insurance  does  lead  to  wholesale  demoraliz- 
ation of  the  working  class,  surely  its  effects  must 
be  n'oticeable  in  Germany,  where  the  policy  has 
been  in  effect  for  three  decades.  They  must  be 
noticeable  not  only  to  the  individual  observer, 
but  in  the  general  effect  upon  the  social  develop- 
ment in  Germany.  The  preaching  of  egotism  for 
thirtv  vears  should  have  broken  down  the  soli- 


darity of  the  working  class.  The  growth  of  de- 
pendence upon  the  government  should  have 
undermined  any  existing  trade  union  movement. 
The  weakening  of  the  backbone  which  must  re- 
sult from  such  loss  of  the  spirit  of  independence 
should  have  killed  any  effort  for  increase  in 
wages.  The  growing  feeling  that  "work  itself  is 
an  accursed  burden"  should  have  impaired  the 
productive  efficiency  of  the  German  wage-worker 
and  made  German  industry  a  loser  in  interna 
tional  competition. 

Has  all  this  happened?    It  has  not.    During 
these  thirty  years  the  German  labor  union  move 
ment  was  born  and  has  grown  bigger  than  i 
America  or  even  in  Great  Britain;  wages  hav 
risen  faster  than  in  either  country,  the  Germa 
working  class  stands  united  in  its  political  mov 
ment,  the  German  workingman  remains  the  bes 
workingman  in  the  world,  and  German  indust: 
is  more  aggressive  than  before.    And  as  a  resul 
with  thousands  of  scientific  investigators  watch 
ing  the  workings  of  the  German  social  insuranc 
system,  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  in  fact,  a 
Europe  has  been  forced  to  follow  in  its  footsteps 
and  now  the  United  States  is  safely  on  the  wa; 
as  well. 

Of  course,  there  is  malingery,  and  there  will  be 
Because  there  are  railroad  accidents  will  th< 
Evening  Post  condemn  railroads  as  a  means  o 
transportation?  Because  ships  are  lost  will  it 
warn  against  crossing  the  'ocean?  Railroad  acci- 
dents and  sea  catastrophies  are  excessive,  be- 
cause well-known  methods  of  prevention  are 
criminally  disregarded.  They  call  for  effective 
social  control  of  the  railroad  and  navigation  in- 
dustries. In  comparison,  the  problem  'of  pre- 
venting or  reducing  malingery  is  a  very  simple 
one.  We  have  the  entire  experience  of  Europe 
to  guide  us.  The  only  lesson  to  be  derived  from 
such  accounts  of  malingery  as  are  not  intentional- 
ly exaggerated,  is  the  necessity  'of  knowing  social 
insurance  as  well  as  wanting  it.  Thorough  study 
of  the  principles  and  theories,  as  well  as  the 
experience  and  practical  problems  of  Social  In- 
surance in  Europe,  is  the  problem  of  the  hour  i 
progressive  social  legislation. 

WHY  NOT  THINK  MORE  CLEARLY? 

RICHARD  C.  CABOT 

ONE  would  suppose  that  in  a  land  resounding 
like  ours  with  demands  for  reform  and  with 
the  battle-cries  of  the  reformers  (God  bless  them) 
the  one  thing  clearest  to  everybody  would  be  this :  j 
that  things^  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be;  that 
the  facts  differ  from  our  ideals.  Yet  just  the  op- 
posite idea  was  what  I  encountered  the  other  night 
in  a  friendly  and  stimulating  discussion  at  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. 

Several  speakers  seemed  to  see  no  clear  distinc- 
tion between  the  facts  and  predictions  of  science 
organized  in  the  rules  of  sanitation  and  the  com- 
mands of  morality.  They  talked  about  "physical 
morality"— which  is  as  absurd  as  "pink  moral- 
ity" or  "alkaline  religion."  They  thought  that 
cleanliness  necessarily  made  men  more  moral — 
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forgetting  that  Tolstoi  was  clean,  sickly  and  white- 
handed  in  the  days  of  his  affluence  and  vice ;  dirty 
and  healthy  in  his  later  years  of  poverty  and  moral 
heroism.  They  seemed  to  agree  with  the  Phari- 
sees that  to  eat  with  unwashen  hands  is  morally 
defiling  as  well  as  sanitarily  unwise.  They  could 
hardly  tolerate  the  reminder  that  whenever  moral- 
ity rises  to  the  height  of  heroism  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  unsanitary.  The  heroism  of  Eicketts, 
who  lost  his  life  studying  Mexican  typhus  was,  of 
course,  as  unsanitary  as  that  of  the  woman  who 
risks  her  life  and  maims  her  organs  in  childbirth. 
Yet  most  people  appear  to  picture  sanitation  and 
morals  as  marching  abreast,  allies  and  equals. 

But  I  ought  not  to  have  been  surprised.  For 
the  well-meant  effort  to  state  morality  in  physical 
terms  is  really  getting  familiar.  The  efficiency 
men  try  to  reduce  morals  to  efficiency,  forgetting 
that  the  efficient  liar  and  the  efficient  burglar,  the 
efficient  murderer  and  the  efficient  sneak  have 
rights  equal  to  any  man's  in  the  democracy  of 
efficiency. 

Then  there  is  the  stale  and  hearty  fallacy, 
about  "the  normal."  The  "normal,"  as  it  is  of- 
ten used,  is  a  muddle-headed  attempt  to  fuse 
scientific  fact  and  moral  hope,  to  say  that  what  is 
and  what  ought  to  be  are  the  same. 

Now  "normal"  has  two,  and  only  two,  possible 
meanings.  It  can  mean  the  average,  as  it  does  in 
the  statements  of  health  boards  about  "the  normal 
amount  of  typhoid  at  this  time  of  year,"  or  it  can 
mean  the  ideal,  someone's  ideal.1  But  it  is  the 
fashion  of  the  day  (presently  to  be  exemplified)  to 
give  "normal"  both  meanings  at  once — something 
scientifically  established  and  yet  an  ideal. 

Why  do  we  do  such  things?  Because  we  want 
to  be  encouraging.  A  splendid  ideal  that,  if  it  is 
based  on  truth,  but  a  most  dangerous  one  to  any 
but  hide-bound  truth-tellers.  To  others  it  is  a 
will-o-the-wisp.  The  encouraging  doctor  who  in 
the  name  of  "psychotherapeutic  suggestion"  tells 
his  patient  all  sorts  of  encouraging  lies  is  still 
a  most  well-meaning  man  as  a  rule.  He  is  short- 
sighted, that's  all — short-sighted  as  the  author  of 
Educational  Pamphlet  No.  6  on  Health  and  the 
Hygiene  of  Sex  issued  by  the  Society  of  Sanitary 
and  Moral  Prophylaxis.  Here  are  some  extracts : 

1.  "Continence  in  young  men  is  the  normal  con- 
dition" (p.  8).     Certainly  it  is  not  the    average 
condition.    He  must  mean  that  continence    ought 
to  become  universal.    Why  does  not  he  say  so? 
Because  it  sounds  more  encouraging  to  say  that 
continence  is  now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  "normal." 
We  are  afraid-of  the  plain  terms  right  and  wrong, 
afraid  that  they  sound  "goody  goody."  So  we  try 
to  put  the  matter  in  a  scientific,  matter-of-fact 
way.    But  science  in  this  field  can  tell  us  nothing 
but  averages  and  probabilities  which  are  not  in- 
spiring.    Hence  we  use  the  vague  hybrid  term 
"normal." 

2.  "Up  to  puberty  the  sex  instinct  is  dormant 
unless  it  has  been  precociously  excited  or  abnor- 
mally developed"  (page  10).       Anyone  familiar 
with  the  subject  knows  that  in  males  sex  instinct 

'Occasionally  it  is  used  to  mean  the  most  numerous  class 
within  a  given  universe  of  discourse. 


is  almost  always  active  before  puberty.  Shall  we 
say,  then,  that  it  is  almost  always  abnormal!  If  so 
we  are  not  talking  science.  Shall  we  say  that  al- 
most all  males  are  immoral  because  their  sex  in- 
stinct ought  to  be  dormant  till  puberty  but  is  not? 
Obviously  the  writer  does  not  mean  that.  What 
then  does  he  mean?  No  one  can  answer  with  cer- 
tainty, but  so  far  as  I  can  analyze  the  context  of 
the  sentence  it  seems  to  be  prompted  by  the  same 
generous  hope  previously  referred  to — the  hope  of 
making  ideals  more  telling  by  stating  them  as 
facts.  But  the  effort  results  in  confusion. 

3.  "No  man  can  be  convinced  that  anything 
which  is  necessary  to  health  is  morally  wrong" 
(p.  12) .  On  the  field  of  battle  and  in  the  face  of  an 
epidemic,  it  often  happens  that  the  only  way  for  a 
doctor  to  preserve  his  health  is  to  turn  tail  and 
run  away.  This  is  necessary  to  health,  but  is  it 
therefore  morally  right?  Not  always,  to  put  it 
mildly.  Of  course,  the  writer  knew  this.  He  often 
faced  risks  to  his  health  for  the  sake  of  a  moral 
principle.  He  knew  as  well  as  anyone  that  sani- 
tary safety  and  moral  safety  can  not  always  go  to- 
gether in  the  field  of  sex  or  anywhere  else.  But 
he  thought  that  they  ought  to  go  together,  and  this 
ideal  he  frequently  stated  as  a  fact  already  come 
true. 

I  need  not  quote  more.  '  Throughout  the  pamph- 
let and  throughout  many  articles  and  speeches 
on  "sex  hygiene"  we  meet  examples  of  the  same 
fallacy.  Sometimes  it  is  "nature"  or  "the 
natural"  which  is  burdened  with  the  task  of  bridg- 
ing the  chasm  between  what  is  and  what  ought 
to  be.  We  call  certain  practices  "unnatural", 
not  caring  to  call  them  immoral  and  not  content 
to  call  them  unusual.  Yet  one  of  those  two  mean- 
ings the  word  "unnatural"  must  bear. 

The  blame  for  all  this  confusion  is,  I  think,  to 
be  laid  on  Herbert  Spencer  and  the  "evolution- 
ists". They  have  always  nourished  a  deep  con- 
fusion of  thought.  Somehow,  they  think,  natural 
history  is  to  be  our  moral  guide.  In  practice  this 
means  that  one  picks  out  (quite  unconsciously)  a 
small  bunch  of  facts,  calls  them  "natural"  or 
' '  normal ' ',  ignores  the  rest  which  contradict  them, 
then  holds  them  up  as  our  moral  guide.  The  ' '  econ- 
omic man  "  is  to  guide  us.  It  matters  not  that  he  is 
rare  to  the  last  degree.  He  is  still  considered  the 
normal  or  natural  and  we  are  bidden  to  imitate 
him.  The  survival  of  the  fittest  is  called  a  "law 
of  nature,"  either  because  one  ignores  the  unfit 
who  survive  or  because  one  calls  all  the  survivors 
"fit."  Our  thought  is  either  circular  or  wild. 

What  practical  harm  comes  of  these  fallacies? 
In  economics  they  lead  to  laissez  faire,  in  politics 
to  military  aggression  like  that  of  Rhodes  and 
Jameson  in  South  Africa.  In  social  and  educa- 
tional circles  the  same  fallacies  are  back  of  the 
present  attempt  to  teach  "sex  hygiene"  in  the 
public  schools.  On  purely  scientific  grounds  or 
on  purely  moral  grounds  few,  I  believe,  would  sup- 
pose it  wise  to  teach  sex  facts  to  school  children. 
It  is  because  we  believe  that  hygiene  is  morality 
and  that  morality  is  hygiene  that  we  manufacture 
a  self-contradictory  term  like  "sex  hygiene"  and 
try  to  push  it  into  the  schools. 
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The  Survey,  October  25,  1913 


The  Trend  of  Things 


U*ROM    Character,    (a    Boston    business 
magazine     of     personality,     edited     by 
Thomas  Dreier)    comes  the  following  un- 
usual editorial  on  loyalty: 

In  the  name  of  loyalty  there  is  per- 
petrated upon  the  world  more  vile  rot 
than  the  laws  of  common  sense  allow. 
Oftentimes  employers  find  that  talks  on 
loyalty  can  be  given  in  lieu  of  salary. 
Conversation  will  not  buy  the  baby  Cas- 
toria,  or  fill  the  cellar  with  vegetables 
for  the  winter,  but  conversation  on 
loyalty  is  often  given  to  workmen  as  if 
it  would  purchase  for  them  not  only  the 
necessaries  but  the  luxuries  of  life. 

Blind  loyalty  is  asinine.  Every  em- 
ploye deserves  to  know  the  reason  why. 
It  is  the  divine  right  of  every  man  to 
be  from  Missouri. 

Loyalty  to  employers  is  a  subject 
upon  which  the  wielders  of  the  whips 
talk  to  their  wage  slaves  as  they  send 
them  out  to  labor  in  the  sweat  of  their 
brow  to  add  to  the  fame  and  wealth  of 
those  whose  tongues  are  gilded  with  the 
germs  of  loyalty  talk. 

I  believe  in  loyalty,  but  I  believe  in- 
finitely more  in  common  sense  and  in 
the  square  deal.  I  know  that  no  insti- 
tution can  be  built  up  unless  there  is  har- 
mony; but  I  deny  that  in  order  to  secure 
harmony  the  eyes  of  men  must  be  blind- 
ed and  they  must  follow  like  sheep  some 
leader  who  uses  them  only  for  his  own 
selfish  purposes. 

It  is  because  of  this  fetich  of  loyalty 
that  we  have  the  House  of  Want  and 
the  House  of  Have.  It  is  because  of  the 
blind  worship  of  convention,  of  preced- 
ent, of  smug  propriety,  that  men  today 
fail  to  receive  what  they  earn.  And  they 
worship  blindly  these  things  because  they 
are  ignorant  and  in  their  blind  ignor- 
ance they  do  not  realize  their  power, 
nor  do  they  understand  what  men  mean 
when  they  talk  of  the  Square  Deal. 

Loyalty  to  self  is  the  greatest  loyalty. 

The  man  who  is  truly  loyal  to  himself 
will  give  his  neighbor  a  square  deal. 
And  it  is  only  when  the  doctrine  of  the 
square  deal  is  practised  that  the  ailments 
of  society  will  be  cured 


'T'HE  following  from  the  San  Francisco 
Star   is    an    illuminating   revelation    of 
conservatism  applied  in   an  unusual  direc- 
tion.    Says  the  Star: 

An  honest,  well-meaning  conventional 
man  was  listening  to  the  story  of  the  ed- 
ucation of  Helen  Keller.  He  did  not 
thrill  under  it;  he  said,  at  last:  "Well, 
if  God  had  meant  that  girl  to  know  those 
things  He  would  have  given  her  sight 
and  hearing."  Solemnly  he  shook  his 
head,  and  silently  he  went  away,  leaving 
an  astonished  silence  behind  him.  Then 
some  one  said :  "That  is  the  apotheosis 
of  stand-pat-ism — 'as  it  was  once  so  must 
it  remain  forever !' "  And  someone  else 
added :  "May  our  good  angejs  keep  us 
alive,  and  moving  and  growing  to  the 
very  end — yes !  and  not  let  us  settle  down 
like  that."  And  a  third  put  it  this  way: 
"It's  only  lack  of  imagination :  If  that 
dear  Helen  had  been  his  own  daughter 


he  would  have  rejoiced  from  the  bottom 
of  his  heart  to  have  someone  pull  her  out 
into  the  life  of  the  world." 


TERESINA'S  FACE 
MARGARET  WIDDEMER  in  Poetry 

He  saw  it  last  of  all  before  they  herded 

in  the  steerage, 

Dark  against  the  sunset  where  he  ling- 
ered by  the  hold. 
The  tear-stained  dusk-rose  face  of  her,  the 

little   Teresina, 
Sailing  out  to  lands  of  gold : 

Ah,   the   days   were   long,   long  days,   still 

toiling  in  the  vineyard 
Working  for  the  coins  that  set  him  free 

to  go  to  her. 
Where  gay  it  glowed,  the  flower  face  of 

little  Teresina 
Where  the  joy  and  riches  were: 

Hard  to  find  one  rose-face  where  the  dark 

rose-faces  cluster, 
Where  the  outland  laws  are  strange  and 

outland   voices  hum; 
(Only  one  lad's  hoping,  and  the  word  of 

Teresina 
Who  would  wait  for  him  to  come!) 

God  grant  he  may  not  find  her,  since  he 

might  not  win  her  freedom, 
Nor  yet  be  great  enough  to  love,  in  such 

marred,  captive  wise 
The  patient,  painted  face  of  her,  the  little 

Teresina, 
With  its  cowed,  all-knowing  eyes ! 


I  |nbcptnDcnt 


HP  HE  Man  From  Mars  happened  in  at 
a  police  court  one  day.  "Well,"  said 
the  Judge  heartily,  "it  runs  along  pretty 
smoothly,  Eh?  I  suppose  some  of  my 
rulings  may  seem  summary  to  you,  but  you 
understand  that  after  sitting  here  for  a 
few  years,  one  is  enabled  to  size  up  a  great 
many  of  these  cases  at  a  glance." 

What  his  rulings  were  is  told  by  Ellis 
O.  Jones  in  the  Independent  who  seems  to 
think  that  courts  is  courts : 

They  brought  in  a  man  charged  with 
speeding.  He  seemed  very  indignant  at 
his  arrest,  saying  that  he  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly busy  man  and  so  on.  You 
fined  him  ten  dollars,  which  he  paid  with 
alacrity  and  hurried  away.  As  he  drove 
off  in  his  car  it  seemed  to  Man  From 
Mars  as  if  he  were  speeding  faster  than 
ever  in  order  to  make  up  lost  time." 

"Quite  likely,"  observed  the  Judge. 
"It  is  very  hard  to  know  just  what  to 
do  with  these  speeders." 

"When  they  brought  in  a  man  charged 
with  loitering,"  continued  the  Man  From 
Mars.  "You  fined  him  ten  dollars  also 
and,  as  he  didn't  have  the  money  to  pay, 
he  had  to  go  to  jail  where  he  will  do 
nothing  but  loiter  for  the  next  twenty 
days." 

"What  you  say  seems  kind  of  plaus- 
ible," said  the  Judge  thoughtfully. 


"But  then  after  all  you  can't  be  too 
plausible  with  these  criminals.  You  see 
I  know.  I've  been  at  it  too  long." 

"Maybe    that's    it,"    agreed    the    Man 
From  Mars. 

"Maybe  what's  it?" 

"That  you  have  been  at  it  too  long." 


ATLANTIC! 

MONIIII.Y 


?  in 


D  ROF.  J.  LAWRENCE  LAUGHLIN 

k  an  article  on  the  Monopoly  of  Labor 
in  the  October  Atlantic,  discusses  the  meth- 
ods of  unions  and  their  effect  on  the  cost 
of  living. 

Unions,  says  Prof.  Laughlin,  have  de- 
cided that  the  solution  of  the  cost-of-living 
problem  "is  to  be  found  in  the  'monopoly 
of  labor.'  They  have  taken  a  leaf  out  of 
the  past  history  of  industry;  and  from 
that  have  assumed  their  principle  of  eco- 
nomics to  be  the  fixing  of  the  prices  of 
labor  by  control  over  the  supply.  And 
why  not?  Have  not  the  great  combina- 
tions in  many  staple  articles  of  general 
consumption  attempted  to  fix,  or  even  suc- 
ceeded in  fixing  prices,  by  a  control  over 
the  supply?  Is  not  sauce  for  the  goose 
also  sauce  for  the  gander?  If  the  employ- 
ers resort  to  the  theory  of  monopoly,  why 
should  not  the  laborers? 

"The  unions  have  a  definite  objective; 
to  increase  wages  (not  merely  money 
wages,  but  real  wages) ;  that  is,  to  get 
more  reward  for  the  same  effort,  per  hour, 
or  per  day;  or  to  get  the  same  wages  for 
a  less  number  of  hours;  and  to  better  the 
sanitary  and  hazardous  conditions  of 
work." 

If  this  is  the  theory  on  which  the  unions 
are  working  an  examination  into  its  ac- 
complishments will  assist  in  determining 
its  value,  he  argues: 

"As  a  matter  of  cold  fact,"  asks  Pro- 
fessor Laughlin,  "how  has  the  working- 
man  fared  with  this  method  of  raising 
wages  in  recent  years?  In  the  principal 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries, 
leaving  out  salaried  employes,  in  the  ten 
years  from  1897-1907  (according  to  the  in- 
•dex  number  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor) 
wages  had  risen  from  99.2  to  122.4,  or  23 
per  cent,  while  retail  prices  for  food  had 
increased  from  96.3  to  120.6  or  25.5  per 
cent.  That  is,  the  purchasing  power  of 
wages  fell  2.5  per  cent  during  that  period 
of  unusual  expansion  of  business.  In 
short,  the  whole  effect  of  the  wage  in- 
crease had  been  nullified  by  the  rise  in  the 
prices  of  food  usually  consumed  in  the 
family  budget. 

"After  all  the  bad  blood  stirred  up  in 
some  twenty  years  the  unions  have  ac- 
complished practically  nothing  toward  rais- 
ing their  power  of  consumption.  Ob- 
viously something  is  very  far  wrong  with 
the  principle  on  which  they  are  operating. 
They  have  climbed  this  hard  uphill  road 
for  decades  only  to  find  no  passage  through 
at  the  end.  Economically,  the  principle  of 
monopoly  of  labor  does  not  work  in  favor 
of  the  laborer,"  he  holds. 
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INTRODUCING  SCHOOL 

TO  INDUSTRY  IN 

MINNEAPOLIS 

(.Continued  from  page  92) 

eration  of  labor  to  choose  fourteen  other 
persons  to  constitute  such  a  body  with 
it.  A  fifth  recommendation  is  that  a 
law  be  enacted  making  it  mandatory 
that  a  boy  shall  be  either  in  school  or  at 
work  up  to  his  eighteenth  year. 

Vocational  guidance  means  more  to 
the  committee  which  conducted  the  in- 
quiry than  finding  jobs  for  children  or 
even  advising  them  about  the  best  open- 
ings. It  is  recommended  that  the  de- 
partment of  vocational  guidance,  when 
established,  undertake  three  kinds  of 
work: 

1.  A  survey  of  the  business  and  in- 
dustries of  the  city,  giving  accurate  and 
complete     information     regarding     the 
wages,  hours  of  labor,  chances  of  pro- 
motion, sanitation  and  moral  conditions 
of  each  occupation. 

2.  A    survey    to    indicate    clearly   the 
value  of  the  present  courses  of  instruc- 
tion in  high  school,  not  only  the  indus- 
trial and  commercial  courses,  but  every 
course  in  the  schools ;  in  this  should  be 
included,  the  committee  thinks,  a  com- 
parison   with    the    product    of    business 
colleges  and  other  schools,  and  the  opin- 
ions of  employers  regarding  the  quali- 
fications of  the  young  persons  in  their 
employ. 

3.  Vocational    guidance,    which    shall 
assist  a  child  with  his  parent  to  find  his 
proper   place   at   work;    establish   a  bu- 
reau of  information  for  employers  and 
those   seeking   employment;    at   its   dis- 
cretion,   with    the    law,    issue    all    labor 
permits;  and  have  general  oversight  of 
the  boys  and  girls  at  work. 

As  a  basis  for  these  recommendations 
the  field  work  of  the  investigation, 
which  was  directed  by  Lydia  Herrick, 
of  Unity  House,  brought  forth  a  varied 
body  of  facts,  some  of  which  confirmed 
other  studies  elsewhere.  The  pressure 
of  an  inadequate  family  income  was 
found  to  be  a  justifyable  cause  in  with- 
drawing only  21  per  cent  of  the  352 
children  from  school.  More  than  half 
left,  in  the  words  of  the  report,  from 
their  "own  sweet  will." 

A  helter-skelter  search  for  any  kind 
of  job,  as  soon  as  the  coveted  right  to 
labor  was  gained,  was  found  to  be  the 
main  entrance  into  the  work  of  the 
world  for  these  untrained  adolescents. 
Three,  four,  five  and  sometimes  many 
more  different  positions  were  held  with- 
in a  short  space  of  time,  and  these  rep- 
resented not  steady  promotion  in  a 
chosen  line  of  work  but  shifting  from 
one  occupation  to  another.  Yet  the 
committee  found  that  idleness  was  neg- 
ligible and  wages  "fair."  Intelligence 
measured  by  advancement  in  school, 
was  found  to  command  higher  wages 
and  more  skillful  work  among  the  boys. 
The  wages  of  the  girls  failed  to  re- 
flect a  similar  premium  on  "education." 

No  argument  in  favor  of  the  "Wis- 
consin plan"  of  industrial  education  is 
adduced ;  the  committee  is  content  to  be- 
lieve that  the  "opinion  is  gaining  ground 
that  it  leads  in  the  right  direction." 
Yet  it  is  cautious  enough  to  ask  that  a 
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Children 


CHILD  LABOR— National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee, 105  East  22d  St.,  New  York.   Owen 
R.    Lovejoy,     Sec'y.      25    State    Branches. 
Where   does  your   state   stand?      How   can   you 
help?      List    of    pamphlets    and    reports    free. 
Membership  fee  nominal. 

CHILD  HELPING — Department     of     Child- 
Helping,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  105  East 
22d  St.,  New  York.     Correspondence,  print- 
ed matter  and  counsel   relative   to  institutions 
for    children,    child    placing,    infant    mortality 
care  of  crippled  children,  Juvenile  Courts,  etc. 

HILD   WELFARE    EXHIBITS —  National 
Child   Welfare   Exhibition   Committee,    200 
Fifth  ave.,  New  York,  Charles  F.  Powlison, 
Gen.    fe'ec'y,    Anna    Louise    Strong,    Director   of 
Exhibits.      Bulletins    covering    Results,    Organi- 
zation,  Cost,   Construction,   etc.,   of  Child   Wel- 
fare Exhibits.     Will  assist  cities  in  organization 
and  direction.     Exhibit  material  to  loan. 

ONSERVATION     OF    INFANT    LIFE  - 

American    Association   for   Study   and   Pre- 
vention of  Infant  Mortality.     1211  Cathed- 
ral    Street,    Baltimore.      Gertrude    B.    Knipp, 
Exec.  Sec'y.     Literature  on  request. 

Studies  preventable  causes  of  death  and  ill- 
ness ;  urges  birth  legislation ;  maternal  nurs- 
ing, parental  instruction. 

Health 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  — American   School   Hy- 
giene Association.     Pres.,  David  L.  Edsall, 
M.D.,  Harvard  University  Medical  School ; 
Sec'y.,  Thomas  A.  Storey.  M.D.,  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  New  York. 

Yearly  congresses  and  proceedings. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE— National    Committee 
for    Mental    Hygiene,    50    Union    .Square, 
New  York  City,  Clifford  W.  Beers,   See'y. 
Write   for   pamphlets   on   mental   hygiene,   pre- 
vention of  Insanity,  care  of  insane,  social  ser- 
vice in  mental  hygiene,  State  Societies  for  Men- 
tal Hygiene. 

EUGENICS- Eugenics    Record    Office,     Cold 
Spring    Harbor,    L.    I.,    N.    Y.      (American 
Breeders    Assoc.,    Eugenics    Sect.      Charles 
B.   Davenport,   Sec.).     Membership  $2.  a  year. 
National  repository  of  data  on  hereditary  fam- 
ily  traits.      Schedules   for   family   records   fur- 
nished   free.      Advice    as    to    suitable    matings. 
Publications  at  cost.     H.  H.  Laughlin,  Supt. 

NATIONAL  HEALTH  -Committee    of    One 
Hundred  on   National   Health.      E.   F.  Rob- 
bins,  Exec.  Sec.,  Room  51,  105  East  22d  St., 
New    York.      To    unite    all    government    health 
agencies  into  a  National  Department  of  Health 
to  inform  the  people  how  to  prevent  disease. 

TUBERCULOSIS — National  Association  for 
the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
105   East   22d   St.,   New  Y'ork.      Livingston 
Farrand,   M.D.,   Exec.   Sec'y.     Reports,   pamph- 
lets, etc.,  sent  upon   request.     Annual  transac- 
tions and  other  publications  free   to  members. 

EX  EDUCATION  — The  American  Federa- 
tion  for  Sex  Hygiene,  Tilden  Building, 
105  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Constituent    societies    throughout    the    country. 

Publications  to  members  and  upon  application. 

Membership  $2  per  year. 

EX    HYGIENE— Society    of    Sanitary    and 
Moral    Prophylaxis,    Tilden    Bldg.,    105    W. 
40th  St.,  New  York.     H.  P.  DeForest,  Sec'y. 
22  affiliated  societies.     Report  and  leaflets  free. 
Educational   pamphlets,   loc  each.     Journal   of 
Social  Diseases,  $1  per  year.     Membership,  an- 
nual dues  $2,  includes  all  literature. 

Industry 

OCATIONAL   EDUCATION-The  National 

Society  for  "the  Promotion  of  Industrial 
Education — promotion,  discussion,  investi- 
gation, publications,  clearing  house  of  informa- 
tion, legislation,  experimentation,  constructive 
work  and  co-operating  agency.  For  literature, 
address  C.  A.  Prosser,  Secretary,  Room  415,  105 
East  22d  Street,  New  York  City. 

LABOR  LEGISLATION  —Workmen's    Com- 
pensation ;  Industrial  Hygiene ;  Labor  Laws. 
Official     Publication :     American     Labor 
Legislation  Review,  sent  free  to  members. 

American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation, 
131  East  23d  St.,  New  York  City.  John  B. 
Andrews,  Secretary. 

PRISON  LABOR -National     Committee     on 
Prison  Labor.  319  University  Hall,  Colum- 
bia  University,   N.   Y.   City.     Thomas  Mott 
Osborne,    Chn. :    R.    Montgomery    Schell,    Sec'y- 
Treas. ;     E.    Stage    Whitin.    Chn.    Exec.    Com. 
Prison  labor  conditions  throughout  the  country 
examined    with    recommendations   for    construc- 
tive reform.     Pamphlets  free  to  members — $5  a 
year. 


Women 


W 


1OMEN  IN  INDUSTRY— National  Con- 
sumers League,  106  East  10th  St.,  New 
York,  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  Gen'l  Sec'y. 
87  branch  leagues.  Reports,  pamphlets  sent 
on  request.  Minimum  membership  fee  $1.00  in- 
cludes current  pamphlets.  Minimum  wages 
boards,  protection  of  women  workers,  pure  food, 
sweatshops,  etc. 

WORKING  WOMEN  —National     Women's 
Trade  Union  League,  to  better  industrial 
conditions     through     organization     and 
legislation.       Information     given.       "Life     and 
Labor,"    events     in     industrial     world.       Throe 
months  for  25c.     Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  Pres., 
127  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

VENING^CLUBS    FOR    GIRLS— National 
League   of   Women   Workers,    Hotel    Savoy, 
New   York.      Organizing   Sec'y,   Jean   Ham- 
ilton. 

Recreation  and  instruction  in  self-governing 
and  self-supporting  groups  for  girls  over  work- 
ing age.  Monthly  magazine — "The  Club  Worte- 
eiy'  Twenty-five  cents  1  year. 

YOUNG  WOMEN— National    Board,    Y.    W. 
C.  A.,  600  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Official 
magazine  :  The  Association  Monthly.  Pres.. 
Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge.     Gen.  Sec'y.,  Miss  Mabel 
Cratty.      The  advancement  of  Christian   Social 
Service,  Free  literature   (all  departments). 

HOME  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  ECONOM- 
ICS— American     Home     Economics   Asso- 
ciation,     for      Home,      Institution,      and 
School.     Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics, 
500    pp.    per    vol.    $1'.00    per    year.      Conducts 
Graduate    School    of    Home    Economics.      Next 
meeting :  Summer  1914.    Address,  Roland  Park, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

VOCATIONAL      OPPORTUNITIES     FOR 
WOMEN.— Women's  Educational  and  In- 
dustrial  Union,   264   Boylston   Street,   Bos- 
ton. Mary  Schenck  Woolman,  President.  Train- 
ing for  Vocational  Teaching  and  Trade  Experi- 
ence   in    co-operation    with    Simmons    College ; 
Placement    Bureau    for   Trained   Women ;    grad- 
uate Fellowships  in   Industrial  Research.     Pul>- 
lication   on    "Economic    Relations   of    Women." 

Recreation 

HOW   TO    START    SOCIAL  CENTERS-  A 
pamphlet  of  48  pages  suggesting  in  detail, 
— how  to  create  and  organize  public  senti- 
ment, secure  cooperation,  develop  the  facilities 
at  hand,  arrange  attractive  programs,  etc.  Price 
10    cents.      Department    of    Recreation,    Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  400  Metropolitan  Tower,  New 
York   City. 

RECREATION — Playground  and  Recreation 
Association    of    America,    1    Madison    Ave., 
New    York    City.       Howard    S.    Braucher, 
Sec'y. 

Play,  playgrounds,  public  recreation.  Monthly 
magazine,  The  Playyround,  $2  a  year. 

Clubs  and  Settlements 

FEDERATED  BOYS'  CLUBS-National  Head- 
quarters,   35    Congress   St.,    Boston,    Mass. 
A  clearing  house  for  information  on   sub- 
jects relating  to  work  with  boys.     Printed  mat- 
ter distributed ;   clubs  organized ;   workers  fur- 
nished;   conferences    conducted.      Invites   mem- 
bership. Club   $2.00 :   individual   $1.00.  Thomas 
Chew,  President ;  Geo.  D.  Chamberlain,  Acting 
Ex.   Secty. 

BOY    SCOUTS — National    Headquarters    of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  200  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  City.  James  E.  West,  Chief  Scout 
Executive.  Local  Councils  organized  in  principal 
cities,   towns   and  counties.     Literature  on   re- 
quest.    Monthly   magazine,   "Boys'  Life"  $1   a 
year.     Memberships :   Associate   $3,   Sustaining 
$10. 

SETTLEMENTS— National      Federation     of 
Settlements.  Develops  broad  forms  of  com- 
parative study  and  concerted  action  in  city, 
state,  and  nation,  for  meeting  the  fundamental 

Eroblems  disclosed  by  settlement  wok ;  seeks  the 
igher    and    more    democratic    organization    of 
neighborhood  life.     Robert  A.   Woods,   Sec.,  20 
Union   Park,   Boston,   Mass. 

Probation 

PROBATION— National  Probation  Associa- 
tion. The  Capitol,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Arthur 
W.  Towne,  Sec'y. 

Advice  and  information ;  literature  ;  directory 
of  probation  officers ;  annual  conference.  Mem- 
bership, One  Dollar  a  year. 


"commission  of  men  interested  in  edu- 
cation, educators,  business  men,  manu- 
facturers, contractors  and  laboring  men 
should  study  this  question  together  and 
report  their  conclusions  to  the  board  of 
education." 

BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  CLUBS 

The  importance  of  the  boys'  and 
girls'  club  movement  as  affecting  the 
rural  school  is  discussed  in  a  recent  re- 
port by  A.  C.  Monahan,  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education.  Mr. 
Monahan  points  out  that  the  clubs  are 
at  present  more  closely  identified  with 
the  schools  than  ever  before,  and  that 
their  work  is  becoming  a  more  definite 
part  of  the  school  program.  The  tre- 
mendous influence  of  these  clubs  in  aid 
of  better  farming,  better  living  condi- 
tions, and  better  schools,  is  therefore 
exerted  as  part  of  the  movement  to 
make  the  rural  school  the  real  center  of 
rural  civilization. 

After  showing  how  the  clubs  are  or- 
ganized through  the  school  authorities. 
Mr.  Monahan  speaks  particularly  of  the 
girls'  garden  and  canning  clubs,  which 
in  an  incredibly  short  time  have  assumed 
an  importance  second  only  to  the  bet- 
ter-known boys'  corn  clubs.  Further- 
more, while  the  government's  activities 
in  behalf  of  the  clubs  have  until  re- 
cently been  confined  mainly  to  the 
South,  they  are  now  extended  to  the 
northern  and  western  states.  Boys'  and 
girls'  agricultural  clubs  are  now  organ- 
ized under  national  auspices  in  most  of 
the  states. 


CALENDAR   OF 
CONFERENCES 


OCTOBER   AND   NOVEMBER   CONFERENCES 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  Fifteenth  Iowa 
State  Conference  of.  Sioux  City,  la., 
November  16-18,  1913.  Sec'y.,  Paul  S. 
Peirce,  Iowa  City,  la. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  Fourteenth  New 
York  State  Conference  of.  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  November  18-20,  1913.  Sec'y, 
Marcus  A.  Beeman,  105  East  22nd  Street, 
New  York. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  Missouri  State 
Conference  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Novem- 
ber 14-16,  1913.  Sec'y,  Oscar  Leonard, 
901  Carr  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  Ohio  State  Con- 
ference of.  Akron,  O.,  November  10-18, 
1913.  Sec'y,  H.  H.  Shirer,  1010  Hartman 
Bldg.,  Columbus,  O. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  Twenty-Second 
Minnesota  State  Conference  of.  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  October  25-28,  1913.  Sec'y, 
Miss  Caroline  M.  Crosby,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

CONSERVATION  CONGRESS,  National.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  November  18-20,  1913. 
Sec'y,  Thomas  R.  Shipp,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE,  National.  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  November  17-18,  1913.  Gen.  Sec'y, 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  106  E.  19th  St., 
New  York  City. 

FARM  WOMEN,  International  Congress  of. 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  October  22-November  1, 
1913.  Sec'y,  Mrs.  John  T.  Burns,  Tulsa, 
Okla. 
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INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION,  National  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of.  Seventh  annual 
convention.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Octo- 
ber 19-25,  1913.  Sec'y,  A.  Prosser,  105 
E.  22d  Street,  New  York. 

INFANT  MORTALITY,  American  Association 
for  Study  and  Prevention  of.  Fourth  an- 
nual meeting.  Washington,  D.  C.,  No- 
vember 14-17,  1913.  Exec.  Sec'y,  Ger- 
trude B.  Knipp,  1211  Cathedral  Street, 
Baltimore. 

MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE,  National.  Toronto, 
Can.,  November  12-15,  1913.  Sec'y,  Clin- 
ton Rogers  Woodruff,  705  North  Ameri- 
can Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PURITY  CONGRESS,  Seventh  International. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  November  7-12,  1913. 
Information  can  be  secured  by  address- 
ing World's  Purity  Federation,  La  Crosse, 
Wis. 

LATER  MEETINGS 
INTERNATIONAL 

BLIND,  Fourth  Triennial  International  Con- 
ference on  the.  London,  England,  June, 
1914.  Sec'y,  Henry  Stainsby,  206  Great 
Portland  St,  London,  W. 

CHILDREN'S  WELFARE,  International  Con- 
gress for.  Amsterdam,  Netherlands, 
1914.  President,  Dr.  Treub,  Huygen- 
stratt  106,  Amsterdam. 

EUGENICS  CONGRESS,  International.  New 
York  City.  About  September  20,  1915. 

PRISON  CONGRESS,  Quinquennial.     London, 
England,  1915.    Sec'y,  F.  Simon  Van  der 
Aa,  Groningen,   Holland. 
NATIONAL 

ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE,  American.  Atlantic 
City,  N.  JL,  May  29-June  1,  1914.  Sec'y, 
Charles  Mclntire,  Easton,  Pa. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  National  Con- 
ference of.  Forty-first  Annual  Meeting. 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  May,  1914.  Gen.  Sec'y, 
W.  T.  Cross,  315  Plymouth  Court,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

HOUSING  CONFERENCE,  Third  National. 
Cincinnati,  O.,  December  3-5,  1913.  Field 
Sec'y,  John  Ihlder,  105  E.  22nd  Street, 
New  York  City. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION.  March 
5-8,  1914.  New  Haven,  Conn.  Sec'y, 
Henry  F.  Cope,  332  So.  Michigan  Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 

EXHIBITIONS 

INTERNATIONAL 

HYGIENE,  International  Exposition  of.  In 
connection  with  Fifth  Latin- American 
Medical  Congress.  Lima,  Peru.  No- 
vember 2-December  31,  1913. 

PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION.  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  Feb.  20-Dec.  4,  1915.  Social 
Economy  Department — Alvin  E.  Pope, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PANAMA-CALIFORNIA  EXPOSITION,  San  Die- 
go, Cal.,  Jan.  1-Dec.  31,  1915.  Director 
of  Exhibits,  E.  L.  Hewett,  San  Diego, 
Cal. 

SAFETY  AND  SANITATION,  International  Ex- 
position of.  New  York,  Dec.  11-20,  1913. 
Director  General,  William  H.  Tolman, 
29  West  39th  Street,  New  York  City. 

URBAN   EXPOSITION,  International.     Lyons, 
France.    May  1-November  1,  1914.    Gen- 
eral Director,  Dr.  Jules  Courmont,  Hotel 
de  Ville,  Lyons,  France. 
NATIONAL 

RESCUE  AND  FIRST  AID  APTLIANCBS,  Exhi- 
bition  of.     American   Mining  Congress, 
October   20-24,    1913.      Philadelphia,    Pa. 
Sec'y,  J.  F.  Callbreath,  Denver,  Colo. 
STATE  AND  LOCAL 

CHILD  WELFARE  EXHIBITION,  Peoria,  111., 
October,  1913.  Director,  Mary  B.  Swain, 
31  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 


DESK 


The  following  national  bodies  will  gladly  and  freely  supply  information 
nd  advise  reading  on  the  subjects  named  by  each  and  on  related  sub- 
ecla.  Members  are  kept  closely  in  touch  with  the  work  which  each  or- 
ganization is  doing,  but  memberships  not  required  of  those  seeking 
information.  Correspondence  is  invited.  Always  enclose  postage  for  replu- 


Organized  Charity 

Immigration 

/CHARITY    ORGANIZATION  —  Charity    Or- 
V.  ganization  Department  of  the  Kussell  Sage 
Foundation,  ion  E.  22d  St.,  New  York  City. 
To   study,    teach   and   publish   In   the   charity 
organization  Held.     Pamphlets  on  family  treat- 
ment,  community   study,  relief,   transportation, 
etc.,  sent  free. 

TMMIGRATION—  North  American  Civic  Lea- 
1     gue    for    Immigrants,    New    York-New    Jer- 
sey  Committee,   85   Madison   Ave.,   N.   Y.   C. 
Protection,  Education,  Distribution  and  Assimi- 
lation   of    Immigrants.      Printed    material    fur- 
nished.    Warren  C.  Eberle,  General  Secretary  ; 
Frances  A.  Kellor,  Managing  Director. 

/"'HARITIES  AND  CORRECTION-Natlonal 

\.  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  315 
Plymouth,  Ct.,  Chicago,  W.  T.  Cross,  <!en. 
Sec.  Proceedings  carefully   Indexed  comprehend 
all    fields    social    work.      Bulletins    and    misc. 
publications.       Conducts     Information     bureau. 
Forty-first     annual     meeting     Memphis,     Tenn., 

TMMIGRANT    GIRLS—  Council      of      Jewish 
Women    (National)    Department    Immigrant 
Aid    meets   girls   at   docks  ;    visits,    advises, 
guides  ;   has  international   system  safeguarding. 
Work     in     Religion,     Philanthropy,     Education, 
Civics.      Invites  Membership.      Sadie  American, 
Exec.  Sec.,  448  Central  Park  West,  New  York. 

May,  1914.     Membership  $2.50. 

TMMIGRATION  -National    Liberal    Immlgra- 

ORGANIZED    CHARITY—  American    Asso- 
ciation of  Societies  for  Organizing  Charity. 
Francis  H.   McLean,  gen'l   sec'y.,   105  East 
22d  St.,  New  York  City. 
To   promote   the   extension   and   development 
of    organized    charity    and    of    community    co- 

1     tion    League     (Advocates    careful    selection, 
education     protection    and    distribution    and 
opposes     Indiscriminate     restriction).       Assort- 
ment  of   pamphlets   on   various   phases   of   the 
subject  and  list  of  1G6  publications  sent  gratis. 
Address    Educational    Department,    Nat'l.    Lib. 
Immig.  League,  150  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

States. 

Civic    Problems 

Church  and  Community 

MUNICIPAL  PROBLEMS-National  Mimic- 

THE  CHURCH  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE— 
The   Federal   Council   of   the   Churches   of 
Christ    in    America    operates    through    its 
Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service. 
For  literature  and  service  address  the  Secre- 
tary,  Rev.   Charles  S.  Macfarland,   215   Fourth 

delphia.      William   Dudley   Foulke]'  Pres.  ; 
Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  Sec'y.     Charters,  com- 
mission   government,    taxation,    police,     liquor, 
electoral  reform,  finances,  accounting,  efficiency, 
civic    education,    franchises,    school    extension. 
Publishes  National   Municipal  Review. 

Ave.   (at  18th  St.),  New  York. 

OURVEYS   AND    EXHIBITS—  Department  of 

STUDIES    IN    SOCIAL    CHRISTIANITY 
July  :    Rural    Communities.      August  :      The 
Mormon  Menace.     September  :   The  Coming 
Church  and  Society. 
See   the   lessons   for   classes   and   Individuals 
in  The  Gospel  of  the  Kinytlom,  published  month- 

^    Surveys  and  Exhibits,   Russell   Sage  Foun- 
dation,  31    Union   Square,   New  York  City. 
A    national    clearing    house    for    advice   and   in- 
formation   on    social    surveys   and   exhibits   and 
for   field   assistance   in   organizing   surveys   and 
exhibits. 

ly  by  the  American  Institute  of  Social  Service, 
82  Bible  House.  New  York  city.  Price  75c.  per 
year  ;  club  rate  50c. 

CITY  PLANNING  -National    City    Planning 
Conference,  19  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  I'resident.     Flavel 

EPISCOPAL  SOCIAL  SERVICE—  The  Joint 
Commission  on   Social  Service  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church. 
For  literature  and  other  information  address 

Shurtleff,    Secretary.      A    Seminar   for    the   Dis- 
cussion of  City  Planning  Problems.      Publishes 
Annual  Proceedings.     Membership  at  $5  a  Year 
Includes  All  Literature. 

the  Field  Secretary,  Rev.  F.  M.  Crouch,  Church 
Missions  House,  281  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

POLITICAL  SURVEYS-Progressive  Nation- 
al   Service,    Forty-Second    Street    Building, 
N.    Y.    City,    Frances    A.    Kellor,    Chief    of 

UNITARIAN    SOCIAL    ADVANCE  —The 
American  Unitarian  Association  through  its 
Department  of  Social  and  Public  Service. 
Reports  and  Bulletins  free.     Lecture  Bureau. 

Service,  National  clearing  house  for  political  ac- 
tion on  social  and  Industrial  justice,  conserva- 
tion, judiciary  reform,  initiative  referendum  and 
recall,  corporation  control  and  related  subjects. 

Social    Service   Committees.      Elmer    S.    Forbes, 
Secretary   of   the   Department,   25   Beacon    St., 
Boston. 

CHORT  BALLOT  AND  COMMISSION  GOV- 
7^    ERNMENT—  The    Short    Ballot    Organiza- 
*~  tion,    383    Fourth    Ave.,     New    York    City. 

TC  JTETHODIST  SOCIAL  SERVICE  —  Metho- 
1VI  dlst  Federation  for  Social  Service  ;  Litera- 
ture ;     Bureau    of     Information,     Speakers' 
Bureau  ;  Reading  and  study  courses  ;  Invites  ail 
Methodists    to    extend    its    usefulness   and    use 

Woodrow    Wilson,     Pres.  ;    Richard    S.    Chtlds, 
Sec'y.     National  clearing  house  for  information 
on  these  subjects.     Pamphlets  free.     Publishers 
of    Beard's   Loose-Leaf   Digest   of   Short   Ballot 
Charters. 

its  facilities. 
Rev.  Harry  F.  Ward,  Secy.,  2512  Park  Place, 
Evanston,   111. 

Racial  and  Sectional  Problems 

BAPTIST  SOCIAL  SERVICE   Baptist       De- 
partment  of   Social    Service   and   Brother- 
hood. 
To   study    social   questions,    publish    findings, 
suggest  ways  whereby   Christian   men  may   be- 
come socially  effective,  and  co-operate  with  sim- 
ilar bodies. 
S.  Z.  Batten,  Secretary,  1701  Chestnut  Street, 

SOUTHERN   SOCIOLOGICAL  CONGRESS 
—  A    clearing    house    for    Southern    social 
forces  ;    to    study    and   Improve   social,   civic 
and   economic   conditions.      Proceedings   of   At- 
lanta   Congress,    April,    1913,    over    600    pages, 
entitled   "The   South   Mobilizing  for  Social   Ser- 
vice,"  sent  free  to   each  member.     Membership 
S2.00,  J.  E.  McCulIocn,  General  Sec.,  353  Sixth 
Ave.,    N.,   Nashville,   Tenn. 

CONGREGATIONAL    SOCIAL    SERVICE 
AGENCY—  The  Congregational  Brotherhood 
of  America,  Henrv  A.  Atkinson,  Secretary, 
19    S.    La    Salle    Street,    Chicago,      111.       Pro- 
grams    and     Information     furnished.        Study 
Course  :   Speakers'   Bureau  ;   Publications.     Ser- 
vice   available    for    Institutes,    Conferences    and 

Association   for   the   Advancement   of   Col- 
ored  People,   26   Vesey   Street,   New   York. 
O.    G.   Villard,   Chairman,   Board   of   Directors  ; 
M.    C.    Nerney,    Secretary;    W.    E.    B.    DuBois, 
Director  Publicity.     Publishes  Crisis  Magazine. 
Investigation,    Legal    Redress,    Literature,   Lec- 
tures, Lantern  Slides. 

Addresses.  Correspondence  and  inquiries  invited. 

PRESBYTERIAN  SOCIAL  SERVICE      Bu- 

reau   of    Social    Service,    The    Presbyterian 
Board    of    Home    Missions  ;    Rev.    Charles 
Stelzle,  Supt..  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Sociological  surveys  made,  Clearing  house  for 
city   problems   of   the   Church.      Correspondence 
Course    in    Applied    Christianity.      Methods    for1 
Church    Publicity. 

REMEDIAL  LOANS  —  National      Federation 
of   Remedial    Loan   Associations,   31    Union 
Square,   N.  Y.     Arthur  H.   Ham. 
Reports,    pamphlets,   and   forms   for   societies 
free.     Information     regarding    organization    of 
remedial  loan  societies  gladly  given. 

Aid  for  Travelers 

Seaman's   Aid 

AID  FOR  TRAVELERS-The  Travelers'  Aid 
Society  provides  advice,  guidance  and  pro- 
tection to  travelers,  especially  women  and 
eirls    who  need  assistance.     It  is  non-sectarian 
and  'its   services   are   free  Irrespective  of  race, 
creed,  class  or  sex. 
For    literature   address   Orin    C.    Baker,    Gen. 
Secy.,  238  East  48th  Street,  New  York  City. 

T'HEAMERICAN  SEAMAN'S  FRIF.ND  SO- 
CIETY— Rev.   J.    B.   Cal  vert.   D.D.,   pres. 
*     George   McPherson    Hunter,   Sec'y. 
The    national    seamen's    society    has    stations 
In  the  United  States  and  abroad,  relieves  ship- 
wrecked  and   destitute    seamen.      Annual    mem- 
bership   includes    all    literature,    $5.00    a    year. 
C.  C.  Pinneo,  Treas.,  76  Wall  Street. 

Eight  Free  Issues 

&r 

Thelfotitfis  Companion 

to  New  Subscribers 

who  remit  before  November   1st.      Enlarged,   improved, 
bringing  to  your  entire  Family  the  best  of  American 
life  in  fiction,  fact  and  comment,  The  Companion 
offers  you  the  best  investment  in  good  read- 
ing that  you  can  make  at  any  price. 

A     ^toi"V   7\    DA  V     'n  a  year  The  Companion  prints  more  than  enough 
*  *      stories  to  make  one  a  day — stories  that  satisfy  the 

youthful  craving  for  adventure  and  achievement,  stories  of  college  girls,  stories 
of  girls  weary  of  home  and  weary  for  home,  stories  for  those  who  live  in  their 
memories,  stories  that  picture  the  romance  in  common  things. 

The  Boys'  Own  Page  dealing  "ithkthf ,  thi"gs  Wuhichu  T^ 

*  interest  the  healthy  boy — baseball  and 

football — how  to  play  them  well.  Other  games  and  sports — swimming,  boating, 
running,  skating.  The  use  of  tools,  and  how  to  make  and  do  useful  things. 

The  Girls'  Own  Pace  *or  *e  'lost  °*  gir's  w^° must  ma'ce  *^eir 

**        own  frocks  and   millinery.     For   those, 
too,  seeking  profitable  occupations,  no  less  than  new  forms  of  diversion. 

The  Doctor's  Corner  i"whic,h  he  te"s> ' EVfiy  ,7eu'  somethin« 

about  the  care  of  the  health,  the  symptoms 
of  disease,  the  measures  to  take  in  emergencies  while  waiting  for  the  physician. 

Extras  to  New  Subscribers 


Every  New  Subscriber  who  at  once  sends  $2.00  with  this 
coupon  or  the  name  of  this  catalogue  will  receive 

1.  All   the  issues    of   The  Companion   for  the   remaining 
weeks  of  1913,  including  the  Holiday  Numbers. 

2.  The  Companion  Practical  Home  Calendar  for  1914. 

3.  The  fifty-two  weekly  issues  of  The  Companion  for  1914. 
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THE   YOUTH'S   COMPANION,    BOSTON,    MASS. 


In  the  Old  World 

wherever  a  food  is  cultivated  to  the  point  of  supreme 
excellence,  we  are  there  f  packing  the  choicest  of  the 
crop  under  the  familiar  "Cresca  Mark." 

CRESCA  IMPORTED  DELICACIES 
are  for  that  class  of  people  who  really  appreciate  the 
fine  flavors  of  perfect  food  products.      Send  2c  stamp 
for  booklet  describing  these  good  things  and  containing  a 
variety  of  tempting  menus  and  recipes. 

CRESCA  COMPANY,  Importers 
369  Greenwich  Street  New  York 


NINE  MAJOR  FIELDS 
of  SOCIAL  WORK 

The  latest  word— frequently  the  best  contained  in 

1913  Proceedings  of  the  National  Conference 

"Established  in  1874" 

Special  Pre-Publication  Rate  of  $1.75 

Postage  prepaid.     About  500  pages.     Offer 
closes  Nov.  I,  1913.    Thereafter  $2.00. 

President  Tucker  on  Social  Justice,  Charles  W. 
Blanpied  on  Pacific  Coast  Immigration,  and  score  of 
other  speakers  quoted  throughout  the  nation. 

ORDER    NOW 

Natienal  Conference  ef  Charities  and  Correctisn 
315  Plymouth  Ct.  Chicaeo,  111. 


RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 
means  better  citizens.  Take 
care  of  the  Sunday  School  and  the 
church  of  the  future  will  take 
care  of  itself.  Adequate  instruc- 
tion requires  good  textbooks. 
Send  for  information  and  acquaint 
your  church  school  with  the 
CONSTRUCTIVE  BIBLE 
STUDIES,  a  graded  series  of 
twenty  volumes.  Published  by 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
CHICAGO  PRESS,  Chicago. 


Ready  to  Wear  Garments. 

BROADWAY  BARGAIN  HOUSE. 

For  Men,   Women  and  Children — Wholesale 

670  Broadway,   New  York  City 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING 
INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


China  and  Glass. 

JAMES    M.    SHAW    &    CO., 
I'D    IHiane    St.,    New    York 


Dry  Goods. 

FREDERICK    T.OESER    &    CO., 
484    FULTON    STREET,  BROOKLYN,    N.    Y. 


Newspaper  Clippings. 

HENRY    ROMEIKE, 
110-112    West   26th    Street,  New   York 


House  Furnishing  Goods. 

C.   H.  &  E.   S.   GOLDBERG, 

West  Broadway  and  Hudson  Street, 

New  York 


Hardware,  Tools  and  Supplies. 

HAMMACHER.    SCHI.EMMER    &    CO., 
Fourth    Ave.,    Thirteenth    St.,     New     York 


Groceries. 

SEEMAN     BROS., 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Sts.,  New  York 


All  Hospital  Supplies. 

SCHIEFFEL1N  &  CO., 
170    William  St.   New  York 


TYBBEL  PBINT,  NEW  YORK. 
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TWO  RELIEF  FUNDS  FOR  THOSE 
IN  PERIL  ON  THE  SEA 

ON  APRIL  15,  1912,  in  the  calm 
of  a  perfect  night  at  sea,  the  largest 
ship  which  up  to  that  time  had  ever 
floated  on  any  water,  while  making  her 
maiden  voyage  across  the  Atlantic, 
struck  an  iceberg  and  sank  a  few 
hours  afterward.  Among  her  sleeping 
passengers  were  many  men  and  women 
whose  names  were  familiar  to  millions 
of  their  fellow-countrymen,  some  who 
were  known  on  two  continents.  The 
survivors,  packed  into  lifeboats  in  their 
night  clothes  or  picked  up  while  strug- 
gling in  the  water,  were  brought  to  New 
York  together.  In  a  day  or  so  the 
world  knew  accurately  who  had  been 
lost  or  who  had  come  to  shore  widowed 
and  orphaned.  Money  was  asked  for 
relief  and  within  a  short  time  $163,000 
had  been  contributed. 

Three  weeks  ago  an  unknown  vessel, 
bearing  peasants,  artisans  and  farm- 
ers from  every  corner  of  the  Old 
World  on  their  way  to  seek  their  for- 
tunes in  the  New,  caught  fire  on  her 
way  from  Rotterdam  to  New  York  and 
the  following  day  was  abandoned.  Over 
a  hundred  of  her  passengers  were  lost. 
The  rest  were  picked  up  by  nine  differ- 
ent rescuing  steamers,  some  of  which 
continued  their  journeys  to  European 
ports  before  returning  the  survivors  to 
this  country.  Many  of  these  immi- 
grants lost  all  their  possessions  and  a 
number  of  families  were  bereft  of  their 
breadwinners.  But  so  scattered  were 
they  and  so  difficult  of  identification 
were  many  of  their  names  that  it  was 
days  before  accurate  knowledge  could 
be  had  as  to  who  or  how  many  were 
left  helpless  in  the  world.  An  appeal 
for  money  was  made,  and  at  the  end 
of  two  weeks  only  $5,289.52  had  been 
contributed. 

In  caring  for  the  survivors  of  the  Ti- 
tanic the  full  sum  contributed  was  used. 
Whether  as  much  could  be  beneficially 
spent  in  behalf  of  the  Volturno  passen- 
gers could  not  be  determined  at  the  time 
this  issue  of  THE  SURVEY  went  to  press, 
because  two  of  the  boats  bringing  sur- 
vivors had  not  yet  reached  this  coun- 
try. But  it  was  certain  that  a  great 
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deal   more  was   needed  than  would  ap- 
parently be  received. 

All  the  passengers  on  the  Volturno 
were  immigrants.  Scarcely  a  man  or 
woman  among  them  could  speak  Eng- 
lish. All  had  bought  tickets  to  their  ulti- 
mate destinations  in  this  country.  Among 
the  survivors  are  Russian  Jews,  Poles, 
Hungarians,  Croatians,  Hungarian- 
Croatians,  Austrians,  Servians,  Mace- 


GOLUS  (EXILE) 

A  bronze  by  the  Jewish  sculptor, 
Jules  Butensky,  in  the  Hebrew  Insti- 
tute, Chicago. 


donians,    Frenchmen,    Germans,    Dutch- 
men and  others. 

The  task  of  caring  for  them  as  they 
landed — doing  the  utmost  to  identify 
them  and  to  reunite  families,  to  clothe, 
feed  and  shelter  them  until  they  could 
be  sent  on  to  their  destinations,  and  see- 
ing that  when  they  left  they  had  the 
necessaries  of  life — was  taken  in  hand 
by  the  Red  Cross  Emergency  Relief 
Committee,  a  standing  committee  of  the 
New  York  Charity  Organization  Society 
and  affiliated  with  the  American  Red 
Cross.  With  this  committee  worked,  a 
number  of  other  philanthropic  and  im- 
migrant-helping organizations,  repre- 
senting nearly  all  of  the  nationalities 
found  among  the  survivors. 

PHE~task  confronting  these  bodies  has 
been  difficult.  The  Volturno  passen- 
ger list  was  believed  lost  at  sea.  It  could 
not  have  been  duplicated  without  getting 
word  from  every  inland  town  in  Europe 
where  tickets  for  the  voyage  had  been 
purchased.  So  difficult  of  transmission 
were  the  foreign  names  of  the  survivors 
that  identification  in  many  cases  could 
come  only  when  members  of  the  same 
family  had  actually  landed. 

For  example,  among  the  eighty-eight 
survivors  brought  to  New  York  by  the 
Kroonland  was  a  four-year-old  boy  be- 
longing to  a  family  of  Russian  Jews 
from  Odessa.  No  one  on  the  ship  knew 
him.  He  talked  so  little  that  on  the  way 
to  port  he  was  christened  William  the 
Silent.  From  the  few  sentences  he  ut- 
tered it  was  learned  that  his  father's 
name  was  "Assher,"  Yiddish  for  Oscar, 
his  mother's  Bruche.  His  sisters  were 
Feige  and  Channach — Hannah.  He 
told  also  of  "Mimi  Sara,"  Aunt  Sarah. 
When  the  Kroonland  arrived  the  gen- 
eral passenger  agent  of  the  Uranium 
line,  which  owned  the  Volturno,  went 
carefully  over  such  lists  of  passengers 
as  he  had.  A  family  of  Russian  Jews 
was  found  which  included  a  Hannah  and 
a  Sarah.  It  appeared  that  the  ticket 
for  these  people  had  been  originally 
bought  in  Philadelphia  by  a  man  named 
Oscar.  His  address  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  general  passenger  agent  and 
he  was  located.  He  proved  to  be  the 
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father  of  the  lad  on  the  Kroonland  and 
came  to  New  York  to  identify  his  child. 
The  mother  and  three  other  children 
had  been  rescued  by  the  Devonian  and 
taken  to  Liverpool.  They  were  brought 
back  by  the  Carmania  four  days  after 
William  had  been  found  by  his  father. 

Among  the  survivors  were  a  great 
many  men  unmarried  or  without  their 
families.  These  were  housed  for  the 
most  part  by  the  Hebrew  Sheltering  and 
Immigrant  Aid  Society.  Unaccompanied 
girls  were  cared  for  by  the  Clara  de 
Hirsch  Home  for  Immigrant  Girls.  A 
great  deal  of  clothing  was  furnished  by 
the  American  Council  for  Jewish 
Women. 

The  task  of  putting  back  on  their  feet 
those  families,  or  portions  of  families, 
who  lost  the  savings  with  which  they 
had  expected  to  make  a  start  in  the  New 
World  is  a  vital  part  of  the  relief  plans. 
Obviously  it  is  handicapped  by  lack  of 
funds.  As  late  as  October  23,  W. 
Frank  Persons,  who  is  directing  the  re- 
lief work  for  the  committee,  estimated 
that  at  least  $20,000  more  would  be 
needed. 

PSYCHOLOGY    IN    THE   WITNESS 
CHAIR 

PSYCHOLOGY  has  brought  much 
practical  help  to  the  probation  work  of 
juvenile  courts.  Such  institutions  as  the 
Juvenile  Psychopathic  Institute  in  con- 
nection with  the  Chicago  courts  are  fur- 
nishing valuable  data  each  year  on  the 
relation  between  delinquency  and  men- 
tal deficiency. 

Boston  has  now  made  available  a 
psychologist's  help  for  the  probation  of- 
ficers who  deal  with  the  40,000  criminal 
cases  coming  each  year  into  the  Mu- 
nicipal Criminal  Court.  For  this  work, 
Dr.  Victor  Vance  Anderson  has  been 
appointed.  He  is  an  instructor  in 
psychology  at  Harvard,  assistant  phy- 
sician at  the  Boston  Psychopathic 
Hospital  and  teaching  fellow  of  psychia- 
try at  Harvard  Medical  School. 

This  appointment  marks  a  distinct  ad- 
vance in  Boston's  treatment  of  the  crim- 
inal. Chief  Justice  Bolster  and  his  asso- 
ciates say  that  they  have  no  intention 
of  harnessing  their  court  to  the  theories 
of  any  group  of  psychologists,  nor  do 
they  intend  to  deliver  any  class  of  crim- 
inals to  Dr.  Anderson  for  clinic  or  ex- 
periment. That  do  intend,  however,  that 
the  whole  staff  of  probation  officials  shall 
have  the  benefit  of  the  latest  word  phys- 
ical and  psychical  science  can  contrib- 
ute to  the  solution  of  the  crime  problem. 

No  judge  of  the  court  is  disposed  to 
say  that  this  or  that  prisoner  should 
have  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Anderson's 
trained  observation.  It  is  proposed,  how- 
ever, that  every  case  shall  be  reviewed  by 
the  probation  officers  in  the  light  of  the 
scientific  information  received  from  their 
new  associate.  The  members  of  the  pro- 
bation staff  have  already  as  laymen  been 
doing  such  work.  They  will  now  have 
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the  assistance  of  an  expert.  The  physical 
and  psychical  condition  of  each  offender 
and  his  opportunity  for  normal  develop- 
ment will  be  studied. 
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KLAHOMA  HAMSTRINGING  ITS 
STATE  CHARITY  WORK 


THE  OKLAHOMA  State  Univers- 
ity and  the  State  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction  joined  forces  to 
make  the  annual  meeting  of  the  latter 
at  Norman  distinctive.  Hastings  H. 
Hart  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
and  Graham  Taylor  of  Chicago,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction,  were  the 
speakers  from  outside  the  state. 

The  undercurrent  of  comment  in  the 
program  eddied  vigorously  about  the 
action  of  the  Legislature  in  cutting 
down  the  appropriation  of  the  state 
commissioner  of  charities,  Kate  Barn- 
ard, to  little  more  than  the  salaries  of 
herself  and  a  stenographer.  Miss  Barn- 
ard's state-wide  administration  is  thus 
helplessly  crippled,  and  her  personal 
inspections  of  institutions  are  curtailed 
by  the  lack  of  provision  even  for  trav- 
eling expenses. 

The  animus  of  this  attack  upon  the 
commissioner  is  accounted  for  in  part 
by  the  opposition  to  her  prosecution 
of  the  exploiters  of  Indian  children's 
rights  to  valuable  lands  allotted  to  them 
by  the  government.  Many  of  their  de- 
frauders  proved  to  be  the  legal  "guar- 
dians" who  are  required  by  law  to  be 
appointed  to  protect  those  having  a 
certain  percentage  of  Indian  •  blood. 
But  the  commissioner  of  charities,  who 
far  and  away  led  the  winning  candi- 
dates in  the  number  of  votes  at  the  last 
election,  may  yet  have  to  be  reckoned 
with  by  the  politicians  and  special  in- 
terests inimical  to  herself  and  to  what 
her  administration  stands  for. 
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HILD    WELFARE    EXHIBITS    TO 
FIT  EVERY  NEED  AND  STATE 

LOCAL  child  welfare  exhibits  are 
becoming  so  numerous  that  the  move- 
ment has  attained  national  scope.  The 
results  of  experience  thus  far  have  been 


made  the  subject  of  study  by  the  Na- 
tional Child  Welfare  Exhibition  Com- 
mittee, and  this  organization  is  now  pre- 
pared to  offer  valuable  help  to  organiza- 
tions and  local  communities  in  securing 
material  for  exhibits  and  in  planning, 
arranging,  and  constructing  the  display. 
The  committee  recently  issued  an  out- 
line of  the  various  ways  it  is  prepared 
to  give  help.  This  can  be  secured  by 
addressing  the  committee  at  200  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

The  committee  will  furnish  the  ser- 
vices of  its  director  of  exhibits,  Anna 
Louise  Strong,  in  visiting  cities  where 
it  is  thought  sufficient  material  exists 
for  a  local  exhibit.  Miss  Strong  may 
spend  from  one  week  to  two  months 
planning  with  a  local  committee,  gather- 
ing and  organizing  material,  arranging 
for  press  work,  and  training  a  local  di- 
rector. 

In  Washington,  a  plan  which  will 
probably  be  carried  through  next 
spring  involves  a  city  exhibit  in  Seattle 
under  the  Central  Council  of  Social 
Agencies.  Much  of  the  material  will 
be  arranged  as  traveling  exhibits  and 
sent  around  the  state  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  State  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties. The  last  exhibit  will  be  at  Olympia 
at  the  time  of  the  session  of  the  state 
Legislature.  The  main  purpose  of  this 
exhibit  is  to  secure  state  legislation,  as 
well  as  to  establish  in  towns  and  cities 
of  the  state,  some  loosely-knit  demo- 
cratic council  of  all  the  social  forces. 

IT  OR  a  state  where  there  is  a  great 
lack  of  workers,  and  where  the  im- 
mediate need  is  to  arouse  local  interest 
in  such  essentials  as  infant  care,  hygiene, 
recreation,  education,  a  different  plan 
has  been  devised,  consisting  of  three 
exhibits  occurring  a  week  apart,  each 
worked  up  carefully  from  local  material, 
and  each  having  its  own  director.  The 
first  of  these,  held  in  the  chief  city, 
would  supply  some  material  for  the 
others,  which  would  be  held  in  smaller 
towns.  The  result  of  the  triple  attack, 
through  the  press,  would  stir  every  part 
of  the  state. 

When  conditions  do  not  seem  to  war- 
rant a  local  exhibit,  the  committee  will 
send  out  a  traveling  exhibit.  This,  now 
displayed  in  the  Children's  Bureau,  Na- 
tional Conservation  Exhibit,  is  in  seven- 
teen sections  each  of  which  covers  at 
least  fifteen  feet  of  wall  space.  The  ex- 
hibit includes  material  on  sex  education 
and  hygiene;  the  school  building;  voca- 
tional education ;  home  making  and  as- 
similation ;  the  dependent  child ;  the 
child's  food;  public  recreation  and  social 
centers.  This  material  will  be  lent  entire 
or  in  sections. 

One  city  has  devised  the  plan  of  hold- 
ing four  exhibits,  a  month  apart  dur- 
ing the  winter,  and  inviting  social  work- 
ers, teachers,  members  of  women's  clubs 
and  others  who  might  later  take  part  in 
a  larger  local  Child  Welfare  Exhibit. 
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"Study  exhibits"  of  this  kind  could  be 
used  by  women's  clubs  and  similar  or- 
ganizations, as  well  as  by  cities  that 
wish  to  train  their  workers  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  subjects  and  construction 
of  a  child  welfare  exhibit. 

Photographs  of  exhibits  and  bulletins 
on  technical  questions  involved  in  pre- 
paring an  exhibit  the  committee  an- 
nounces are  also  available.  The  com- 
mittee has  evidently  spared  no  pains  to 
make  definite  and  concrete,  as  well  as 
wide  in  scope  and  fully  convincing,  these 
plans  for  an  educational  campaign  on 
child  welfare. 
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RS.  BARROWS'  DEATH  A  LOSS 
TO   SOCIAL    MOVEMENTS 

ISABEL  C.  BARROWS  who,  no 
less  than  her  husband,  the  late  Samuel 
June  Barrows,  was  one  of  the  foremost 
leaders  in  prison  reform  in  this  coun- 
try, died  Saturday  at  the  home  of  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Henry  Raymond  Mus- 
sey,  at  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Barrows  was  born  in  1845  at 
Irasburg,  Vermont.  She  was  graduated 
from  Adams  Academy  and  accompanied 
her  first  husband,  William  Wilberforce 
Chapin,  as  a  missionary  to  India  in  1863. 

Upon  his  death  two  years  later  she 
returned  to  New  York  and  was  one  of 
the  first  women  to  take  a  medical  course, 
followed  by  post  graduate  work  at  the 
University  of  Vienna,  where  she  was 
the  first  woman  to  operate  upon  the  eye. 
In  the  early  70's  Mrs.  Barrows  practised 
as  an  oculist  in  Washington. 

In  1867  she  had  married  Mr.  Barrows 
and  when  his  professional  courses  were 
in  turn  completed,  became  an  active  as- 
sociate in  his  work  as  minister  of  the 
First  Church,  Dorchester,  Mass.,  for  four 
years,  editor  of  the  Christian  Register 
for  sixteen  years,  and  secretary  of  the 
New  York  Prison  Association  for  ten. 
She  was  an  editorial  contributor  to  the 
Independent,  the  Outlook,  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  and  THE  SURVEY.  For 
twenty  years  she  was  editor  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction,  and  for  many 
years  phonographic  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Prison  Association.  She  served 
as  secretary  and  editor  of  the  Lake  Mo- 
honk  Conference  for  seventeen  years 
and  as  official  reporter  of  several  inter- 
national gatherings  in  which  two  or 
more  languages  were  employed.  [See 
page  139]. 

Mrs.  Barrows  recently  published  a 
biography  of  her  husband,  A  Sunny 
Life,  and  was  at  work  on  a  companion 
volume  of  reminiscences  of  her  own  ex- 
periences when  stricken  fourteen  months 
ago  by  a  mysterious  recurrent  fever 
which  finally  battered  down  the  defenses 
of  her  iron  constitution  and  iron  will. 

Few  men  and  women  of  their  genera- 
tion have  shared  more  fully  and  jointly 
than  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barrows  in  move- 
ments in  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  the  In- 
dian, the  Negro,  international  peace  and 
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the  cause  of  liberty.  The  friends  of 
Russian  freedom  sent  Mrs.  Barrows  to 
St.  Petersburg  in  an  effort  to  secure 
the  release  of  Madam  Breshkovsky, 
the  "grandmother  of  Russian  revolu- 
tion," at  the  time  of  her  incarceration 
in  the  fortress  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul, 
and  it  was  while  she  was  on  this  mis- 
sion that  Mr.  Barrows  died  suddenly, 
in  1909. 

Called  home  by  word  of  his  critical 
illness,  Mrs.  Barrows  later  returned  to 
Russia  to  further  the  mission  which  had 
meant  so  much  to  both  of  them,  and 
thereafter  spent  herself  unstintedly  in 
carrying  forward  the  plans  made  by  her 
husband  for  the  Quinquennial  Prison 
Congress  at  Washington  in  1910,  of 
which  he  had  been  elected  president  at 
Budapest  in  1905.  This  international 
gathering,  which  saw  the  acceptance  by 
the  penologists  of  the  world  of  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  Americans  had  fought 
since  the  70's,  was  illuminated  by  the 
honors  paid  both  husband  and  wife. 

Through  the  pages  of  THE  SURVEY, 
and  in  a  score  of  other  channels  Mrs. 
Barrows  had  since  furthered  the  causes 
to  which  they  had  jointly  devoted  their 
lives. 
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UILTY-  SENTENCED  TO  DEATH 
BY  TUBERCULOSIS 


FIVE  YEARS  ago  John  Gerrish 
was  a  sailor  on  the  United  States  Cruis- 
er Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  young  man 
of  good  habits,  and  sent  twenty  dollars 
every  month '  for  the  support  of  his 
mother  in  San  Diego.  One  day,  when 
on  shore  leave  at  Vallejo,  Cal.,  he  did 
what  for  him  was  an  unprecedented 
thing — got  uproariously  drunk  and  beat 
up  a  marine  who  was  his  companion. 
The  marine  accused  him  also  of  taking 
from  him  a  ten  dollar  bill.  Willard 
Brown  Thort,  pastor  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  of  San  Diego,  tells 
the  rest  of  the  story: 

"Arranged  in  court,  Gerrish  made  a 
poor  impression  and  his  lawyer  put  up 
a  weak  defense.  The  result  was  that, 
despite  an  unbroken  record  of  previous 
good  behavior,  he  was  sentenced  to  four 
years  in  San  Quentin  prison. 

"He  was  serving  his  second  year  when 
a  prominent  man  in  San  Diego,  who  had 
become  interested  in  the  case  through 
the  story  told  by  the  mother,  visited 
him  in  prison,  called  in  person  on  the 
governor,  and  after  long  and  persistent 
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efforts  obtained  his  release  on  parole. 
The  entire  ship's  company  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania signed  a  petition  in  his  behalf. 

"He  was  given  employment  by  his 
benefactor  in  the  country  near  San 
Diego,  where  he  did  faithful  work.  Be- 
fore long  he  manifested  such  ability 
that  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  grad- 
ing camp.  He  was  finally  granted  a  full 
pardon  by  the  governor,  and  married 
and  established  a  little  home. 

"Tuberculosis  germs  had  found  lodg- 
ment in  his  system  during  his  stay  in 
San  Quentin,  and  despite  the  most  fa- 
vorable climatic  conditions  in  the  world, 
he  sickened  and  died. 

"The  state  of  California  nominally 
sentenced  John  Gerrish  to  four  years  in 
the  penitentiary.  In  reality  it  sentenced 
him  to  death. 

"I  tell  his  story  to  the  readers  of  THE 
SURVEY  in  the  hope  that  he  may  not 
have  died  in  vain." 

TO    TAKE    THE    POOR    OUT    OF 
COUNTY  POLITICS 

"WHAT  HAS  V.  Everit  Macy  in 
common  with  the  inmates  of  the  county 
almshouse?"  wrote  the  editor  of  the 
New  Rochelle  Evening  Standard,  voic- 
ing thereby  the  current  political  puzzle 
of  Westchester  county,  adjoining  New 
York  City  on  the  north. 

V.  Everit  Macy  is  running  for  the 
office  of  county  superintendent  of  the 
poor.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the 
Evening  Standard  had  no  intention  of 
implying  that  its  opposing  candidate  is 
better  fitted  to  serve  the  almshouse  be- 
cause of  experience  in  it.  But  the  edi- 
tor could  not  see  why  a  man  of  means 
and  leisure  should  want  to  sit  at  a  desk 
in  White  Plains  and  pass  on  admissions 
to  almshouse,  soldiers'  home  and  or- 
phanage and  to  issue  orders  for  grocer- 
ies and  coal.  Such  has  been  the  common 
conception  of  the  duties  of  the  office. 
Almost  anyone  could  fill  it. 

As  the  campaign  has  progressed 
toward  next  Tuesday's  election,  the 
reasons  behind  Mr.  Macy's  candidacy 
have  come  out. 

Mr.  Macy  was  asked  to  accept  a 
place  on  the  Progressive  county  ticket. 
He  chose  to  run  for  superintendent  of 
the  poor  on  the  condition  that  if  elected 
he  would  take  the  poor  and  the  office 
out  of  politics.  Ht  was  endorsed  later  by 
the  Democrats  and  the  Independence 
League.  Against  him  was  nominated  a 
man  with  the  usual  qualifications — per- 
sonal honesty  and  loyalty  to  the  political 
organization  now  and  for  many  years  in 
control  at  the  county  seat. 

From'  the  beginning  the  campaign  has 
hinged  on  the  facts  and  figures  of  the 
Westchester  County  Research  Bureau, 
of  which  Mr.  Macy  was  one '  of  the 
founders.  The  bureau  shows,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  charitable  and  sick  relief 
disbursed  by  the  county  and  its  towns 
has  increased  over  73  per  cent  in  five 
years— from  $117,381.64  in  1907  to  $203,- 


294.76  in  1912.  Of  the  items  making  up  the 
$200,000  relief  budget,  all  but  one  have 
shown  rapid  increase  since  1907.  Main- 
tenance of  Veterans  has  decreased  about 
$1,600.  But  almshouse  administration  has 
increased  (round  figures)  $35,000,  sala- 
ries and  wages  $6,000,  supplies  and  ma- 
terials $13,000,  miscellaneous  including 
construction  $16,000,  and  maintenance 
of  children  in  outside  institutions  $52,- 
000.  Public  relief  disbursements  for 
the  five  years  total  more  than  a  mil- 
lion dollars. 

Commenting  on  Mr.  Macy's  figures, 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  declares 
that  ''not  even  in  New  York,  perhaps 
the  most  expensively  run  city  in  the 
country  if  not  in  the  world,  are  the 
rates  of  increase  for- charitable  expen- 
ditures climbing  faster  than  this."  And 
in  regard  to  the  children  in  outside  in- 
stitutions, "an  increase  in  cqst  of  117 
per  cent  in  five  years  is  more  than  ab- 
normal— it  is  preposterous,  especially 
when  it  is  not  accompanied  by  any 
striking  increase  in  the  quality  of  value 
received  for  it." 

If  the  increase  has  been  necessary, 
Mr.  Macy  argues,  pauperism  is  growing 
fast  in  Westchester.  Against  such  a 
supposition  must  be  set  the  generally 
prosperous  condition  of  a  county  rang- 
ing from  scores  of  commuting  towns 
in  the  south,  including  the  cities  of 
Mt.  Vernon,  Yonkers  and  New  Rochelle, 
to  farms  and  great  country  estates  in 
the  north. 

If  the  increase  has  not  been  neces- 
sary, it  means  that  supplies  have  been 
bought  where  the  county  money  would 
benefit  a  political  party  with  one  hand 
while  feeding  the  hungry  with  the 
.other,  and  that  votes  more  than  effi- 
ciency have  been  the  reasons  for  ap- 
pointments in  the  county  service.  Pol- 
itics, not  dishonesty,  has  been  the  key- 
note of  the  Macy  campaign. 

With  town,  city,  county  and  state  taxes 
in  New  York  all  going  up,  economy  in 
itself  has  proved  a  strong  campaign  is- 
sue. But  the  deeper  social  aspects  of 
the  situation  have  been  brought  out  at 
meetings  in  every  part  of  the  county. 
Mr.  Macy  is  the  first  nominee  for  su- 
perintendent of  the  poor  who  ever 
stumped  the  county.  His  speeches  would 
fit  well  in  a  conference  of  charities  or 
rural  social  advance.  What  are  the 
causes  of  rural  poverty?  he  asks.  What 
are  the  defects  and  merits  of  the  com- 
mon county  systems  of  indoor  and  out- 
door public  relief?  What  training  is 
given  the  children  for  whose  care  in 
institutions  the  public  pays?  Whose 
children  are  they?  What  becomes  of 
them? 

And  Mr.  Macy's  answer — "We,  none 
of  us,  know" — is  the  keynote  of  his 
pre-election  promises.  "If  I  am  elected, 
I  hope  to  set  an  example  which  will 
have  far-reaching  consequences.  For 
hit-or-miss  political  methods  of  admin- 
istration, I  propose  to  substitute  the 


scientific  methods  recommended  by 
trained  charity  workers  and  students  of 
social  problems."  Such  an  administra- 
tion, he  hopes,  may  be  made  the  begin- 
ning of  introducing  efficient  social  ser- 
vice into  the  poor  departments  of  those 
most  backward  government  units,  the 
counties — not  alone  in  New  York  state. 
Mr.  Macy  was  graduated  from  the 
Columbia  College  of  Architecture, 
though  he  has  not  followed  the  profes- 
sion. He  has  been  active  in  many  so- 
cial movements — the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee,  the  Citizen's  Union, 
Teachers'  College,  University  Settle- 
ment, Syrian  Protestant  College,  George 
Junior  Republic,  People's  Institute, 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legis- 
lation, National  Civic  Federation,  Pro- 
vident Loan  Society  and  Survey  Asso- 
ciates. 

JAMES    LYNCH,   LABOR   COMMIS- 
SIONER FOR  NEW  YORK 

AT  LAST  New  York  has  a  com- 
missioner of  labor !  On  the  evening 
of  October  22  Governor  Glynn  sent 
to  the  senate  the  name  of  James  M. 
Lynch,  president  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union.  This  nomination 
was  immediately  confirmed,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  same  senate  had  re- 
fused to  confirm  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Lynch  last  summer  on  Governor  Sul- 
zer's  nomination. 

This  confirmation  ends  a  period  of 
disorganization  in  the  State  Department 
of  Labor.  When  William  Sulzer  took 
the  oath  of  office  as  governor  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1913,  John  Williams,  a  Repub- 
lican, was  occupying  the  position  of  com- 
missioner of  labor  as  a  hold-over  from 
the  preceding  Democratic  administra- 
tion, his  regular  term  having  expired 
on  December  31,  1912.  Just  before  the 
regular  session  of  the  Legislature  ad- 
journed in  May  the  governor  named 
for  the  position,  John  Mitchell,  former 
president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers. 
Twice  during  that  last  week  of  the  reg- 
ular session  the  governor  sent  the  name 
of  Mr.  Mitchell  to  the  senate  and  twice 
the  senate  refused  confirmation.  Com- 
missioner Williams,  therefore,  contin- 
ued to  hold  office. 

Immediately  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  Legislature,  Mr.  Williams  hand- 
ed in  his  resignation.  The  governor 
then  appointed  Mr.  Mitchell  to  the  po- 
sition, declaring  that  since  a  vacancy 
had  occurred  while  the  Legislature 
was  not  in  session  he  could  make  a  re- 
cess appointment.  Mr.  Mitchell  imme- 
diately named  former  Commissioner 
Williams  as  his  first  deputy.  The  val- 
idity of  this  appointment  was  chal- 
lenged by  the  attorney-general,  and  the 
matter  was  carried  to  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals which  upheld  the  decision  of  the 
attorney-general. 

Thus  the  two  chief  officials  of  the 
departments  of  labor,  the  commission- 
er and  the  first  deputy,  were  automati- 
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cally  removed  from  office.  From  that 
time  until  now  William  C.  Rogers,  sec- 
ond deputy  commissioner  and  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Arbitration,  has  been 
acting  commissioner.  Owing  to  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  future  and  some  ques- 
tion as  to  the  extent  of  Commissioner 
Rogers'  authority,  this  has  left  the  de- 
partment severely  handicapped  at  the 
time  when  the  most  important  labor 
legislation  of  the  present  generation  was 
going  into  effect. 


R 


ADIUM   RESOURCES  TO    BE   SE- 
CURED FOR  HUMAN  RELIEF 


AT  THE  CLOSE  of  a  paper  on  Our 
Mining  Resources,  read  before  the 
American  Mining  Congress,  at  Philadel- 
phia last  week  Charles  L.  Parsons,  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  an- 
nounced that  twenty-seven  claims  in  a 
rich  portion  of  Colorado,  had  been  se- 
cured by  the  National  Radium  Institute, 
and  would  be  developed  in  the  inter- 
ests of  medical  science. 

The  institute  was  recently  incorpor- 
ated with  the  following  officers:  Dr. 
Howard  A.  Kelly,  Baltimore,  president; 
Curtis  F.  Burnam,  Baltimore,  vice-pres- 
ident; Archibald  Douglas,  New  York 
City,  secretary  and  treasurer;  James 
Douglas,  New  York  City,  and  E.  J.  Ma- 
lony,  Wilmington,  additional  directors. 

Dr.  Parsons  said  that  Paradox  Val- 
ley, where  the  new  institute's  claims  lie, 
is  the  richest  radium-bearing  region  in 
the  world,  and  that  the  claims  include 
the  best  mines  of  the  valley.  No  esti- 
mate of  the  ultimate  value  of  radium 
can  be  indicated  in  dollars  and  cents — 
the  world's  output  last  year  was  little 
more  than  a  million  dollars'  worth.  The 
value  of  radium  must  be  rather  reckon- 
ed by  what  the  ore  can  contribute  to 
scientific  knowledge  and  to  human  weal. 

Experiments  in  extracting  radium  will 
be  conducted  in  Colorado,  at  a  plant  to 
be  erected  near  the  mines.  The  scientific 
staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  will  direct 
technical  operations.  All  details  of  pro- 
cess and  apparatus  and  all  information 
gained  about  radium  and  its  rays,  as 
yet  so  little  understood,  will  be  publish- 
ed for  public  interest. 

The  special  purpose  of  the  new  in- 
stitute is  extensive  experimentation  in 
the  therapeutic  value  of  radium.  At- 
tention will  focus  first  upon  its  use  in 
the  treatment  of  cancer;  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  substance  will  prove  to 
have  therapeutic  properties  for  other 
diseases  as  well.  This  medical  research 
will  center,  according  to  report,  in  the 
General  Memorial  Hospital,  New  York 
City,  to  which  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
radium  will  be  brought  for  both  experi- 
ment and  treatment.  Any  surplus  will 
be  distributed  to  Johns  Hopkins  and 
other  hospitals.  None  will  be  exported, 
and  probably  none  sold.  Interesting  de- 
velopments will  undoubtedly  result  from 
the  possession  of  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  radium.  Its  great  scarcity  and  cost 


have  heretofore  been  serious  handicaps 
to  research. 

Dr.  Parsons  mentioned  the  frequent 
attempts,  during  the  past  few  years,  to 
exploit — not  always  honorably — this  new 
discovery.  Reports  in  the  foreign  med- 
ical press  of  apparent  cures  from  ra- 
dium are  doubtless  authentic,  and  have 
been  in  many  cases  confirmed  by  experi- 
ment in  this  country.  But  the  lay  press 
of  both  countries  has  told  marvel- 
ous tales,  of  anything  but  scientific 
value,  concerning  "the  wonders  of  rad- 
ium." "Radio-active"  nostrums  of  many 
types  have  been  announced,  that  only 
deceived  the  sufferer,  and  defrauded  the 
poor  to  enrich  the  promoter. 

If  radium  is  a  solution  to  the  grim 
problem  of  cancer,  as  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  then  about  its  use  and  exploita- 
tion are  needed  just  such  safeguards  as 
these  planned  by  the  National  Institute. 
Supervised  by  the  government,  directed 
by  experts,  controlled  by  scientific  and 
liberal-minded  men,  "radium  therapy'" 
will  become  a  fact  not -only  of  medical 
science  but  also  o^  the  truest  philan- 
thropy. 

PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  OF|  POLITICS 
IN  WISCONSIN 

WISCONSIN,  long  a  state  of  new 
ideas  in  popular  government  and  pub- 
lic service,  is  now  starting  out  to  make 
schools  and  social  centers  a  definite 
force  for  organizing  voters  into  delib- 
erative bodies  which  will  supplant  party 
division.  It  is  hoped  that  private  cam- 
paign contributions  may  be  eliminated 
to  make  way  for  "public  ownership  of 
politics,"  to  use  the  phrase  of  Edward 
J.  Ward. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin,  with  the 
endorsement  of  the  state  Department 
of  Education,  proposes  a  scheme  defin- 
itely looking  toward  such  organization 
of  citizens  in  each  community  through 


the  efforts  of  a  secretary  who  is  to  be 
officially  recognized  for  this  service  and 
remunerated  'precisely  as  is  the  clerk  of 
a  board  of  aldermen,  or  of  any  other 
subordinate  committee  of  the  citizens. 

Two  years  ago  Wisconsin  enacted  a 
law  which  declares  that  when  the  citi- 
zens of  any  community  organize  for  all- 
sided  political  discussion,  the  school 
board  shall  provide  for  their  use  of  the 
schoolhouse  as  a  common  political  head- 
quarters without  charge  or  interference. 
Under  this  law,  schoolhouses  in  nearly 
two  hundred  communities  have  been 
used  in  the  way  indicated. 

Information  on  the  larger  use  of 
these  schools  as  polling  place,  civic  dis- 
cussion center,  lecture  hall,  library  and 
recreation  house  has  been  collected  by 
Edward  J.  Ward,  adviser  of  the  bureau 
of  civic  and  social  center  development 
of  the  university.  He  has  laid  before 
the  school  principals  of  the  state  the 
opportunity  for  the  new  service  and 
pointed  out  that  there  must  be  a  season's 
successful  demonstration  before  state- 
wide legal  provision  can  be  made  for 
remuneration.  Already  a  number  of 
principals  have  volunteered  because 
they  recognize  the  value  of  such 
citizens'  and  neighborhood  organization 
to  the  community  and  to  the  school  in 
its  regular  work. 

A  suggested  program  of  the  year's 
meetings  has  been  sent  out  by  the  bu- 
reau. It  provides  for  an  organization 
meeting,  followed  by  four  other  meetings 
each  month,  a  state  night,  a  national 
night  and  a  local  night  for  the  discus- 
sion of  public  affairs,  and  for  social 
nights,  for  a  Hallowe'en  party,  Christ- 
mas celebration,  an  exchange  of  re- 
cipes, a  play,  or  anything  else  the  people 
may  wish.  Topics  suggested  for  na- 
tional, state  and  local  nights  range  from 
a  six-year  presidential  term  to  the  local 
garbage  problem. 


P 


ROGRESS  IN  OCCUPATIONAL  DISEASE  LEGISLATION 

J}y   JOHN    B.    ANDREWS,  SEC'Y  AMER.  ASS'N  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION 


LEGISLATIVE  advance  against  oc- 
cupation.al  diseases  must  seem  distress- 
ingly slow  to  those  familiar  with  fac- 
tories where  helpless  workers  still 
breathe  the  poisoned  air  of  workrooms, 
sometimes  fully  conscious  of  the  danger 
but  always  driven  by  necessity  to  the 
task.  Recent  progress  is  nevertheless 
encouraging,  and  the  indirect  educa- 
tional effects  while  un-measurable  are 
certainly  far-reaching.  A  sympathetic 
interest  has  arisen  akin  to  that  first 
aroused  two  years  ago  by  the  campaign 
against  the  poisonous  phosphorus  match. 
Gradually,  but  surely,  informed  public 
opinion  is  quickening  the  movement  for 
industrial  safety  plus  industrial  hy- 
giene. Legislative  gains  provide  for 
new  investigations,  for  the  reporting  of 
occupational  diseases  by  physicians,  for 
actual  preventive  measures,  amd  for 
compensation. 


Ohio,  through  a  special  appropriation 
of  $14,000  to  the  State  Board  of  Health 
for  a  two  years'  survey  of  occupational 
diseases,  has  accepted  the  challenge  to 
conserve  the  health  as  well  as  the  limbs 
of  the  workers.  In  1911  the  accident 
commission  in  Ohio  announced  to  the 
Legislature  that  three-fourths  of  the  in- 
juries reported  to  it  by  trade  unions 
should  have  been  classified  as  occupa- 
tional diseases. 

Harry  Thomas,  whose  untimely 
death  last  spring  robbed  the  labor 
movement  of  one  of  its  most  able  lead- 
ers, was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  se- 
cure a  sanitary  survey.  Interest  was 
further  stimulated  by  frequent  news- 
paper reports  of  cases  of  industrial 
poisoning;  and  a  college  student  in 
Cleveland  won  the  annual  contest  with 
an  oration  on  trade  diseases  entitled, 
Must  the  Wages  of  Industry  be  Death? 
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Governor  Cox  warmly  endorsed  the 
proposal  for  an  Ohio  survey  and  it  is 
now  well  under  way  with  Dr.  Hayhurst, 
who  in  1910  served  in  Illinois  on  the 
first  state  commission  of  the  kind,  as  di- 
rector. Carefully  drafted  schedules  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  state,  articles 
in  the  medical  journals  and  the  daily 
press,  and  a  traveling  exhibit  beginning 
its  journey  with  the  state  fair,  are  sug- 
gestive of  the  preliminary  educational 
work  which  is  to  make  Ohio  the  most 
interesting  state  in  this  field  during  the 
next  two  years. 

Wisconsin  gave  early  promise  of  con- 
structive legislation,  but  Governor  Mc- 
Govern  vetoed  the  Legislature's  provis- 
ion for  a  comprehensive  commission 
with  adequate  appropriation.  He  sign- 
ed instead  a  meager  resolution  which 
indeed  provides  a  legislative  commission 
but  no  funds. 

In  California,  Gov.  Hiram  Johnson 
received  from  the  Legislature,  with  the 
hearty  endorsement  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
study  and  prevention  of  occupational 
diseases,  but  he  killed  it  with  a  pocket 
veto. 

Recognizing  the  value  of  reports  from 
physicians  which  point  out  to  the  state 
inspection  departments  the  sore  spots 
in  industry,  fifteen  states  have  within 
the  past  three  years  made  special  pro- 
vision for  the  notification  of  occupa- 
tional diseases.  To  the  eight  states 
which  pioneered  in  1911  and  1912  with 
a  list  of  easily  recognized  work  mala- 
dies (including  specific  mention  of  com- 
pressed-air illness,  anthrax,  and  poison- 
ing from  arsenic,  lead,  phosphorus,  and 
mercury),  there  were  added  seven  states 
this  year.  Maine,  Minnesota,  New 
Hampshire  and  Ohio  passed  the  stand- 
ard reporting  bill,  expanded  specifical- 
ly to  include  brass  and  wood-alcohol 
poisoning,  which  likewise  were  added 
by  amendment  to  the  earlier  laws  in 
Connecticut  and  New  York.  In  Penn- 
sylvania Governor  Tener  has  killed  this 
little  bill  by  formal  veto  three  times ! 
But  it  will  rise  again. 

Massachusetts  authorized  a  new  joint 
board  to  require  complete  notification, 
while  Missouri,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania, 
as  well  as  Illinois,  now  require  monthly 
medical  examinations  of  employes  in 
certain  unhealthful  employments,  with 
regular  reports  to  the  proper  state  au- 
thorities. 

The  most  important  specific  legisla- 
tion of  the  year  was  aimed  directly  at 
the  real  problem — prevention.  The 
standard  bill  for  the  prevention  of  oc- 
cupational diseases,  "the  cleanliness 
bill,"  as  it  has  been  fittingly  named,  was 
the  stimulus  resulting  in  a  vigorous  edu- 
cational and  legislative  campaign.  It 
enlisted  the  hearty  support  of  trade 
unions,  including  the  national  organiza- 
tions of  printers  and  painters,  as  well 
as  the  approval  .of  medical  associations 
and  the  wide  influence  of  the  press,  and 


was  passed  in  two  of  the  most  important 
states,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  A  simi- 
lar bill,  with  modifications  to  include 
several  broad  provisions  of  the  Illinois 
law,  was  also  passed  in  Missouri. 

In  New  York  the  standard  lead  bill, 
after  its  introduction  in  both  houses  at 
Albany,  was  reserved  upon  request  of 
the  Factory  Investigating  Commission 
to  be  issued  in  the  form  of  administra- 
tive orders  by  the  new  Industrial  Board. 

New  York  also  amended  further  its 
still  unique  American  law  for  the  pro- 
tection of  workers  in  caissons  and  tun- 
nels by  readjusting  work  periods  and  de- 
compression periods  in  the  hope  of  pre- 
venting the  "bends"  or  compressed-air 
illness. 

Massachusetts,  in  a  new  law,  defines 
the  term  occupational  disease  to  "mean 
and  include  any  ailment  or  disease 
caused  by  the  nature,  circumstances  or 
conditions  of  the  employment"  and 
places  upon  the  new  joint  board  the  re- 
sponsibility of  holding  hearings  and  is- 
suing orders  to  eliminate  such  maladies. 

We  are   still     without     definite  laws 
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providing  compensation  for  occupation- 
al diseases,  but  public  opinion  is  rapidly 
developing  in  this  direction. 

In  the  absence  of  a  proper  compensa- 
tion law  the  Illinois  Legislature  this 
year  appropriated  $10,000  for  the  relief 
of  a  single  sufferer  from  blastomycosis, 
an  occupational  skin  disease.  Such 
special  legislation  may  be  commendable 
at  the  present  time,  but  surely  it  is  not 
the  scientific  way  to  deal  with  a  great 
social  problem. 

Massachusetts  and  Michigan,  by 
broad  interpretation  of  their  compensa- 
tion laws,  recognize  the  issue  and  are 
endeavoring  haltingly  to  meet  it. 

Moreover,  the  introduction  of  the 
Kern  bill  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
frankly  extending  the  principle  of  com- 
pensation to  include  occupational  dis- 
eases, has  attracted  national  attention 
to  the  problem.  Not  much  longer  in 
America  shall  we  be  content  that  in- 
dustry bear  the  financial  expense  of 
broken  legs  and  arms  but  totally  ignore 
the  helpless  victim  of  lead  poisoning  in- 
capacitated with  paralyzed  wrists. 
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UBLIC    HEALTH    WORK    OF    THE    NEGRO    ORGANI- 
ZATION SOCIETY— BY  WILLIAM  ANTHONY  AERY 


AN  ARMY  of  30,000  Virginia 
Negroes  busy  at  one  time  in  town,  city, 
and  country  district,  with  the  tasks  of 
general  house  cleaning,  whitewashing 
dwellings,  fences,  and  outhouses,  build- 
ing sanitary  privies,  protecting  the  water 
supply  from  contamination — this  is 
"clean-up  day,"  a  victory  won  by  the 
Negro  Organization  Society  of  Virginia 
through  the  co-operation  of  white  men 
and  black  men. 

The  safety  of  thousands  of  southern 
white  citizens  and  their  neighbors  and 
an  almost  equal  number  of  Negroes  de- 
pends largely  on  good  health  among  all 
classes  and  all  races.  Through  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  Virginia 
State  Department  of  Health  and  the  ac- 
tive workers  in  the  Negro  Organization 
Society,  which  aims  to  federate  all  the 
Negro  associations  of  the  state  for  "bet- 
ter health,  better  education,  better 
homes,  better  farms,"  there  has  been 
made  possible  in  Virginia  a  new  atti- 
tude toward  public  welfare. 

A  Health  Handbook  for  Colored  Peo- 
ple prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Negro 
Organization  Society  and  especially 
adapted  for  health  campaign  work,  was 
issued  as  a  public  document  in  the  Vir- 
ginia health  bulletin  series,  and  was  dis- 
tributed by  the  Virginia  State  Board  of 
Health.  This  handbook  was  copied 
word  for  word  in  a  number  of  Negro 
newspapers,  was  read  from  many  pul- 
pits and  was  made  the  basis  for  many 
sermons  and  lectures  by  race  leaders. 
White  newspapers  impressed  on  colored 
people  the  necessity  of  getting  rid  of  in- 
sanitary conditions  and  protecting  the 
health  of  white  and  colored  people  alike 
by  improving  their  living  conditions. 


At  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
Negro  Organization  Society,  which  will 
be  held  in  the  Richmond  City  Auditori- 
um on  November  7,  Governor  Mann 
and  Booker  T.  Washington  will  deliver 
addresses  and  make  a  plea  for  even 
more  hearty  co-operation  between  white 
people  and  black  people  for  the  promo- 
tion of  better  race  relations.  Reports 
will  show  the  advance  which  has  been 
made  throughout  the  whole  state  in 
bringing  into  more  helpful  relation  vast 
numbers  of  men  and  women  who  need 
to  understand  each  other  better. 

The  organization  is  purely  benevolent 
and  altruistic.  It  has  no  secrets,  pays 
no  death  claim  or  sick  dues,  and  offers 
no  compensation  of  any  kind  to  its  of- 
ficers or  members  for  their  services.  It 
is  not  intended  to  supplant  any  other  or- 
ganization, or  to  compete  in  the  slight- 
est degree  with  other  organizations  in 
any  field  of  endeavor. 

Its  sole  purpose  is  to  weld  all  organi- 
zations into  a  solid  unit  for  morals, 
health,  and  education  and  to  fill  the 
same  place  in  the  state  on  the  part  of 
the  colored  people  that  the  Co-operative 
Educational  Commission  fills  on  the  part 
of  the  whites.  It  has  already  received 
the  sanction  and  approval  of  many  of 
the  leading  white  educators  of  the  state 
and  the  endorsement  of  a  host  of  prom- 
inent workers  in  the  state  both  white 
and  black,  with  the  pledge  of  their 
hearty  co-operation  and  support. 

Robert  R.  Moton,  commandant  for 
twenty-odd  years  at  Hampton  Institute, 
is  president  and  Prof.  John  M.  Gandy, 
of  the  Colored  Normal  and  Industrial 
Institute  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  is  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  organization. 


"Beauty  for  Ashes 

i    | 

A  narrative  of  discovery  out 

along  the  road   from  a 

woman's  threshold 
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By  Albion  Fellows  Bacon 


r\  NE  must  read  Isaiah  LXI ;  1-5  to 
^  catch  the  secret  of  the  title  Mrs.  Bacon 
has  chosen  for  these  sketches  which  she 
will  contribute  to  the  magazine  numbers  of 
THE  SURVEY  throughout  the  winter. 

How  this  mid-western  mother  struck  out 
into  the  larger  housekeeping  of  her  gen- 
eration is  the  most  stirring  diary  of  re- 
form since  Jacob  A.  Riis  published  his 
Making  of  an  American.  And  it  is  writ- 
ten in  the  same  kindling  vein. 

For  the  threshold  reaches  both  ways — 
back  into  the  home,  and  out  into  the  com- 
munity and  state; — in  this  case  it  led  to  the 
state  capital  on  the  way  to  the  homes  of 
all  Indiana. — The  Editors. 

Whence  came  the  ember 

That  touched  our  young  souls '  candles  first  with  light, 
In  shadowy  years,  too  distant  to  remember, 
Where  childhood  merges  backward  into  night  P 

THE  irony  of  fate  and  a  succes- 
sion  of   paradoxes   made   me   a 
housing      reformer.       A     timid 
child,  shy  and  small,  loving  beau- 
tiful things,  and  with  a  passion  for  deli- 
cate odors,   more  unlikely  material   for 
one  would  have  been  hard  to  find.     It 
was  like  cutting  a  suit  of  armor  out  of 
a  piece  of  chiffon. 

If  we  had  stayed  in  the  city  where  I 
was  born,  the  probabilities  are  that  there 
would  not  long  have  been  any  such  lit- 
tle child,  for  she  would  have  slipped 
away,  a  small  pale  shadow,  into  the 
larger  shadows  while  the  dawn  was  yet 
gray.  So  thought  my  mother,  the  widow 
of  a  Methodist  minister,  so  she  took 
me  with  my  two  older  sisters  to  the 
country  place  where  her  own  girlhood 
was  spent.  Here,  near  her  father's 
house  and  her  brother's,  she  built  a 
home,  and  on  a  ridge  of  hills  the  fam- 
ilies dwelt  in  a  little  community  of  their 
own,  like  a  highland  clan  upon  its  own 
peaks. 


The  neighborhood  had  been  settled  by 
Scotch-Irish  families.  Among  the 
earliest  of  these  pioneers  were  my  great 
grandfather  Erskine  and  his  sons,  one 
of  whom  was  a  widely  traveled  scholar 
and  philanthropist.  As  their  sturdy 
spirit  still  dominated  our  elders,  the 
community  was  a  Hoosier  mixture  of 
Thrums,  "Sweet  Auburn"  and  Kildare. 
On  the  map  only  eight  miles  away  from 
the  city,  on  the  calendar  it  was  a  whole 
generation  back  from  it.  In  the  little 
church  quaint  ancient  hymns  were 
sung.  Old  country  tales,  folk  lore  and 
ballads,  proverbs,  enriched  by  brogue  or 
burr,  found  voice  at  every  fireside  where 
young  and  old  gathered  together  at  the 
country  parties. 

No  streets  had  McCutchanville.  It 
was  scarcely  a  hamlet,  since  it  had  not 
even  a  store,  and  its  postoffice  was 
"Squire  Mack's"  private  sitting  room 
where  the  mail  was  brought  once  a 
week.  It  was  simply  a  scattered  settle- 
ment having  two  foci,  the  chdrch  and 
the  school  house.  Its  laws  were  the  Ten 
Commandments,  the  Golden  Rule,  and 
the  customs  of  the  fathers. 

The  good  folk  never  talked  of  social 
service  in  McCutchanville,  but  they 
lived  it  unconsciously,  just  "being  good 
neighbors."  No  one  thought  it  unusual 
when  a  tired  farmer  who  had  worked  in 
the  field  all  day  gave  up  his  night's  rest 
to  watch  over  a  friend  down  with  ty- 
phoid. Their  wives  made  similar  sacri- 
fices. Gentle  and  kindly,  they  cared  for 
the  sick,  welcomed  the  new  born,  and 
"laid  out"  the  dead.  And  he  who  was 
humblest  and  most  needy  received  most 
care,  with  a  generous  inclusiveness  in 
the  use  of  the  word  "neighbor." 

When  we  left     the     city  I  was  too 


young  to  have  more  than  a  confused 
memory  of  its  noise  and  dust  and 
ugliness.  If  I  had  stayed  there  and 
lived  I  should  probably  have  grown  up  to 
take  its  conditions  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Used  to  crowding  and  cramping,  like 
a  cucumber  grown  in  a  bottle,  I  would 
never  have  realized  the  unrighteous- 
ness of  a  twenty-five  foot  lot,  and  would 
have  known  nothing  better  than  the 
grid-ironed  perspective  of  a  "cubist" 
city.  My  keen  little  nose  would  have 
grown  accustomed  to  city  smells,  unless 
it  had  lost  its  keenness  as  ears  do  in  a 
boiler  factory. 

The  transition  to  the  country  was  like 
waking  from  a  gray  dream  into  a  realm 
of  color  and  light.  It  was  a  wonderland, 
with  Heaven  among  its  hills  and  fairy- 
land in  its  hollows.  I  walked  as  in  a 
world  of  magic  and  miracle,  enfolded  in 
a  glamour.  All  the  country  sounds  were 
music,  all  the  country  silences  were  full 
of  voices,  for  I  could  never  shake  off 
the  feeling  that  inanimate  things  had 
consciousness. 

The  most  wonderful  thing  about  the 
place  was  the  sky.  It  seemed  that  one 
could  almost  step  into  it  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  ridge,  over  which  it  hung 
in  a  magnificent  arch  extending  up 
the  long  sweep  of  the  valley.  Perhaps 
it  was  because  the  sky  came  down  all 
around  so  that  one  was  always  conscious 
of  it,  that  I  felt  a  Presence  about  me, 
so  real  and  close  that  I  sometimes 
reached  up  my  hand  to  It. 

In  spring  the  orchards  were  a  cloud 
of  pink,  and  the  fields  were  "star-sown" 
with  anemonies  and  spring  beauties. 
Later  they  were  covered  with  bluets. 
The  shady  country  lanes  trailed  with 
wild  roses,  and  the  woods  were  sweet 
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with  fern.  In  winter  there  was  as  much 
reason  for  rapture,  when  the  fields  were 
untracked  slopes  of  dazzling  white,  when 
the  fences  were  piled  with  marvelous 
drifts,  and  frost  pictures  covered  the 
window  panes. 

"Oh,  how  the  sight  of  things  that 
are  great  enlarges  the  eye."  Standing 
on  the  hill-top,  one  could  look  miles 
away,  across  the  valley,  where  farm 
houses  dotted  wide  fields  and  orchards; 
away  to  -the  woodlands,  away  to  the  far 
rim  of  blue  hills.  Through  all  these 
years  I  have  kept  that  vision  of  those 
wind-swept,  sun-crowned  hills,  and  the 
feeling  of  those  great  free  spaces.  It 
is  this  that  makes  our  cities  choke  me. 

In  such  surroundings  was  my  child- 
hood passed.  I  wandered  in  a  maze  of 
delight,  alone  in  the  fields,  or  with  my 
sister  Annie  and  six  or  more  boy  and 
girl  cousins,  who  led  in  every  kind  of 
adventure.  Better  than  adventure  I 
loved  the  making  of  tiny  houses  under 
the  apple  trees.  They  were  built  of 
bark  and  stone,  with  mossy  roofs  and 
antique  chimneys.  Lying  flat  on  the 
grass,  I  could  peer  in  through  the  cun- 
ning windows,  and  enjoy  the  enchanted 
square  of  sunlight  on  the  little  floor.  I 
had  never  heard  of  town  planning,  but 
took  delight  in  arranging  quaint  villages 
with  patient  grouping  and,  in  the  odd 
way  children  have,  inhabited  them  all 
myself. 

Beyond  the  First  Gate 

The  time  came  when  I  had  to  go 
through  the  big  gate  at  the  end  of  the 
cherry  lane  and  follow  the  other  chil- 
dren along  the  highway  to  school.  But 
wonderland  was  not  left  behind.  The 
new  environment  was  full  of  mystery. 
The  very  customs  of  the  school  were  as 
strange  as  heathen  rites.  Arithmetic 


was  as  occult  as  Hindu  numbers,  and 
the  parsing  of  the  older  grammar  classes 
seemed  to  me  some  weird  incantation, 
though  the  verses  they  parsed  became  a 
part  of  my  very  fiber. 

How  much  more  the  playground 
taught  than  the  school  room,  the  play- 
mates than  the  teacher !  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  equal  rights  of  that  playground, 
which  boys  and  girls  shared  together, 
and  the  exercise  to  the  full  of  every 
girl's  abilities  did  not  give  me  courage 
later  to  meet  men  upon  a  broader  field. 
Years  before  the  wave  of  feminism  had 
swept  over  the  country,  little  streams 
were  hastening  down  to  swell  the  great 
river,  from  other  springs  as  obscure  as 
this  country  school. 

With  a  mixture  of  good  fellowship, 
tolerance  and  chivalry,  the  boys  admitted 
the  girls  to  their  ballgame,  when  the 
latter  so  desired,  each  girl  keeping  her 
individual  base  of  femininity  as  each 
possessed  it.  Big  strong  Mandy,  clear- 
eyed  and  muscular,  stood  like  a  young 
Juno  on  the  diamond,  with  bat  poised  in 
air.  Striking  the  ball  a  resounding 
swat  that  sent  it  into  the  middle  of  the 
adjacent  field,  she  cleared  the  round  of 
bases  in  a  way  to  win  a  hurrah  from  the 
boys.  Prim,  modest  Sallie  gave  the  ball 
a  precise  tap,  and  scuttled  with  neat 
little  steps  like  a  partridge  to  the  first 
base.  Pretty  sister  Annie,  with  dark 
eyes  and  cherry  lips,  was  as  much  ap- 
plauded when  she  missed  as  when  she 
made  a  strike. 

I  was  too  little  and  my  arms  too  small 
to  wield  the  bat  very  successfully. 
When  the  other  children  romped  and 
wrestled,  I  gathered  the  smaller  ones 
about  me  and  told  them  fairy  tales, 
shrinking  from  the  rough-and-tumble. 
It  was  with  scorn,  however,  that  I  re- 
garded my  own  cowardice  and  I  set  my- 


self exercises  to  overcome  it.  The  first 
step  was  to  conquer  the  outward  effects 
of  it.  How  well  I  remember  when  a 
sudden  hard  bump  brought  my  mouth 
open  for  the  usual  howl,  but  an  equally 
sudden  determination,  "I'll  not  cry  any 
more  when  I  am  hurt,"  closed  it  with 
a  snap  before  the  howl  escaped.  It  was 
a  snap  that  even  a  legislative  defeat 
later  failed  to  undo. 

Lightning  terrified  me  until  I  stood 
out  in  a  storm  long  enough  and  found 
that  neither  the  roars  nor  flashes  in- 
jured me.  Ghost  stories  made  bed-time 
fearsome.  We  lay  awake  a  long  time, 
in  the  warm  darkness,  telling  them  to 
each  other,  interspersed  with  fairy  tales. 
At  last  Annie  would  say,  in  awful  tones, 
"I'll  dar-r-e  you  to  feel  under  the  bed." 

The  summer  night  at  once  grew  chill, 
but  down  on  my  knees  I  was  bound  to 
get  and  give  a  senate  probe  to  the  bogies 
underneath. 

A  Big  Dog  in  the  Way 

It  was  a  more  difficult  matter  to  man- 
age the  fear  of  animals.  Their  attacks 
seemed  so  much  more  personal  than 
those  of  the  elements  or  the  spooks.  Af- 
ter one  encounter  with  the  setting  hen 
I  could  never  again  bring  myself  to  at- 
tempt to  get  her  off  her  nest. 

The  worst  bugbear  of  all  was  the  big 
dog  that  had  to  be  passed  on  the  way 
to  school.  Hailing  passers-by  far  down 
the  road  with  a  savage  "Woof !  woof," 
he  would  tear  back  and  forth  and  leap 
at  the  fence  until  they  were  out  of 
sight.  To  pass  the  place  alone  was  a 
nightmare.  To  try  to  sneak  by  was  as 
hopeless  as  to  run,  while  parleying  made 
matters  worse.  Finally,  murmuring 
many  prayers,  I  marched  stiffly  by,  cold 
and  dizzy  with  fright,  my  heart  beat- 
ting  in  my  ears.  At  a  safe  distance  I 
sank  down,  exhausted  and  limp,  but 
with  faith  renewed  and  courage  screwed 
one  point  higher. 

Alas,  a  born  coward  must  always  suf- 
fer: I  might  conquer  a  host  of  fears, 
but  new  ones  always  appeared;  and 
while  I  learned  to  hide  the  outward 
tremor,  the  inward  agony  was  never 
overcome.  There  has  always  been  a  big 
dog  in  the  way. 

Looking  back  to  see  what  were  the 
forces  that  made  me  a  housing  reformer, 
I  am  struck  by  the  influences  in  that 
rural  community  that  made  for  ''the 
newer  citizenship."  There  was  the 
"good  neighbor"  spirit.  There  was  the 
sense  of  responsibility  to  God  and  man 
developed  in  boys  and  girls  by  the  puri- 
tanical severity  that  held  them  account- 
able to  the  home,  the  church  and  the 
community.  There  was  the  spirit  of 
patriotism  which  is  the  "common  de- 
nominator" of  both  state  and  civic  pride. 

The  community  was  still  throbbing 
from  the  touch  of  the  civil  war.  On  the 
walls  of  some  of  its  homes  the  flag  was 
draped  over  a  blue  coat  or  a  sheathed 
sword.  On  the  hillside  back  of  the 
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church  where  the  "rude  forefathers  of 
the  hamlet  slept,"  were  graves  of  sol- 
diers kept  green  by  the  hands  of  school 
children.  From  those  who  mourned  and 
those  who  had  fought  beside  the  fallen 
heroes  the  children  learned  what  it 
meant  to  fight  for  their  country.  Their 
own  "rocks  and  rills"  were  in  mind,  as 
with  fervor  they  sang  America.  And 
when  in  school  they  recited,  in  deafen- 
ing unison,  "Strike,  for  your  altars  and 
your  fires,"  each  saw  himself  a  hero  in 
defense  of  his  own  hearth-stone,  and  a 
thrill  ran  down  each  little  stiffened 
back,  while  every  small  arm  tensed. 

And  this  was  because  they  had  real 
homes  worth  fighting  for,  not  boxes  or 
coops  or  traps  or  sties,  set  in  rows  and 
squeezed  into  blocks.  All  the  civic  and 
social  influences  of  the  community  cen- 
tered about  the  schoolhouse  and  the 
church.  Every  kind  6f  meeting  took 
place  at  the  schoolhouse.  Here  young 
and  old  came  together  for  the  singing 
school,  spelling  matches,  school  ex- 
hibitions, or  "the  literary,"  and  on  its 
platform  I  made  my  first  timid  bow  to 
the  public. 

Sitting  beside  my  mother  on  hot 
Sundays  I  listened  to  the  soothing 
voice  of  the  old  minister  and  gazed  out 
of  the  high  windows  where  the  cedar 
boughs  were  stirring.  Even  yet  I  can 
smell  the  cedar,  hear  the  peaceful  sound 
of  far-off  doves,  feel  the  holy  calm,  and, 
most  of  all,  the  sense  of  the  Presence 
that  enfolded  me  and  filled  all  the  room. 
Sometimes  the  minister  touched  mun- 
dane affairs  and  spoke  of  the  wicked,  or 
the  poor,  as  of  equally  remote  tribes. 
They  were  remote,  so  far  as  we  knew, 
for  the  standing  of  our  neighbors  was 
never  discussed.  We  knew  that  our 
mother  spent  her  life  in  a  passion  of 
self-sacrifice,  ministering  to  all  who 
were  in  trouble.  We  knew  that  she 
gave  to  those  less  fortunate,  but  need 
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was  not  poverty  in  our  minds.  And 
when  it  came  to  the  poor,  I  had  the  same 
idea  that  I  still  find  so  many  hold  that 
the  poor  are  a  different  order  of  beings, 
subhuman,  as  well  as  submerged. 
Gaunt,  half-clad,  with  hands  outstretch- 
'  ed  for  alms,  I  saw  them  mentally. 

The  minister's  voice  startled  me  wide 
awake :  "For  I  was  a  hungered,  and  ye 
gave  me  no  meat;  .  .  .  naked,  and 
ye  clothed  me  not — "  he  read  on  through 
the  stern  condemnation. 

Suppose  I  died  before  I  encountered 
any  poor  to  visit  and  to  minister  to? 
For  years  the  thought  hung  over  me  like 
a  threatening  shadow. 

Of  those  grim  monsters  with  whom  I 
was  one  day  to  do  battle— poverty,  vice, 
disease,  I  had  met  but  one — disease. 
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Typhoid  was  a  yearly  scourge  in  the 
country.  Consumption  claimed  certain 
families,  in  which  it  was  "hereditary." 
Yet  even  disease  and  death  I  had  seen 
only  at  a  distance,  like  gray-robed  monks 
performing  certain  sacred  rites,  as 
Providence  had  ordained. 

So  it  was  that  the  ideal  religion  of 
that  age  and  the  relic  of  this,  per- 
sonal righteousness  rather  than  social 
service,  took  hold  of  my  little  soul. 

"Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart" 
crystallized  my  religion.  With  a  pas- 
sion for  white,  it  meant  to  me  all  the 
lovely  similitudes  of  snow-flakes,  lilies 
and  dew.  So,  having  been  told  that 
every  -evil  thing  I  saw  or  heard  would 
leave  a  stain  upon  my  soul,  and  with 
the  thought  of  the  large  ink  spot  I  once 
made  upon  my  little  white  dress,  I  took 
precautions  to  avoid  the  deadlier  blot. 
It  became  a  habit  to  shut  my  eyes  and 
put  my  fingers  in  my  ears,  whenever 
evil  occasion  required,  thinking  hard  all 
the  time  of  a  rose  or  an  icicle. 

Poetry  in  Household  Tasks 

The  life  of  the  people  about  us  was 
simple,  indeed.  The  farmers'  families 
were  hard  working  and  frugal,  but  they 
were  independent,  unhurried,  thoughtful, 
and  had  ample  time  for  meditation. 

It  was  good  .for  us  to  share  in  this 
life,  with  daily  household  tasks,  but  we 
shared  it  without  choice,  for  there  were 
no  servants  in  McCutchanville.  Certain 
respected  and  highly  valued  neighbors 
came  to  clean  and  to  do  washings,  but 
the  hundrum  round  of  every  day  was 
divided  by  the  family.  With  our  older 
sister,  Lura,  away  at  college,  we  chil- 
dren did  all  our  mother  would  allow, 
growing  in  grace  and  wisdom  thereby. 
How  much  Lura's  shelf  of  poets  helped 
in  those  tasks  would  have  surprised  those 
ladies  and  gentlemen. 
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It  made  the  butter  "come"  faster  to 
chant  in  time  to  the  churn  dasher,  "Oh 
-wherefore  -  come  -  ye-forth-in-triumph- 
from-the-north,"  etc.  The  dreary  drag 
of  washing  dishes  lagged  less  when  sped 
by  "Hence,  loathed  Melancholy,"  or, 
"Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit." 

Promptings 

There  was  no  fear  of  our  not  being 
practical,  even  though  amidst  our  work 
Annie  scribbled  stories  and  I  verses  with 
illustrations.  I  was  kept  in  place  by 
sketches  that  wouldn't  come  right,  by 
verses  that  refused  to  convey  all  I  ached 
to  say,  and  by  struggles  with  the  piano 
which  there  was  no  teacher  at  hand 
to  subdue.  If,  now  and  then,  I  "made 
up"  a  little  song  or  achieved  a  line  of 
grace  it  was  just  enough  to  feed  my 
persistence. 

There  was  no  influence  so  practical 
as  our  mother.  There  was  none  so  in- 
spiring. As  rare  as  radium  and  with  its 
power  to  illuminate,  to  energize  and  to 
heal,  are  such  personalities.  No  one 
could  be  in  her  presence  long  without 
a  quickened  sense  of  responsibility  and 
a  feeling  that  he  must  "amount  to  some- 
thing." What  that  "something"  was  to 
be  was  vague  to"  me.  Annie,  of  course, 
was  to  be  a  writer  of  stories.  But  my 
own  part  was  dim.  My  father's  theo- 
logical library  contained  certain  biogra- 
phies that  gave  disquieting  suggestions. 
(Lives  of  Great  Men  are  like  hash- 
eesh to  an  imaginative  child.)  Yet  a 
"career"  never  occurred  to  me,  for  it 
would  have  seemed  as  impossible  as 
walking  on  the  ridge  pole  or  driving  a 
locomotive,  and  as  unattractive. 

Sometimes  a  solemn  church  tune  woke 
a  deep  chord  within  me:  Sometimes  I 
heard  a  band  play  crashing  martial 
music  with  that  marching  of  octaves 


that  makes  the  soul  leap  to  its  feet.  But 
mostly  the  voices  of  the  future  chimed 
faint  and  far  away,  like  bells  across 
still  waters.  Looking  across  the  great 
sweep  of  the  valley  to  the  blue  hills,  I 
wondered  about  the  world  that  lay  be- 
yond, where  the  white  road  led  away  and 
away.  The  cities — the  poets  who  lived 
there — the  beauty  one  could  learn  to 
know  and  to  create. 

A  sudden  determination  seized  me  to 
go  to  an  art  university.  vfhen,  one  day, 
I  went  out  of  the  big  gate,  down  the 
white  road,  out  into  the  world,  and 
never  came  back  again  to  stay.  On  and 
on  I  went,  till  the  wonderland  of  child; 
hood  was  left  behind.  After  a  while 
the  hills  grew  steeper,  but  there  were 
green  fields  all  along,  on  both  sides. 
Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  road  forked. 
On  one  hand,  a  very  lonely  path  led  off 
up  a  hill  to  the  city  of  the  art  university. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  charming  lane 
beckoned — no,  it  was  a  charming  man 
who  beckoned. 

We  two  went  on  down  the  lane,  till  we 
came  to  a  cottage — but  this  is  not  a  rom- 
ance. It  is  exclusively  a  sketch  about 
the  evolution  of  a  housing  reformer,  and 
romance  has  no  more  to  do  with  hous- 
ing reform  than  moonlight  has  to  do 
with  raising  potatoes.  Only,  it  is  best 
to  plant  them  in  the  dark  of  the  moon. 

The  point  is  that  the  cottage  was  on 
the  road  to  the  place  where  I  began 
housing  reform,  though  neither  of  us 
dreamed  of- such  a  thing.  In  fact,  if  I 
hadn't  had  a  home  of  my  own,  I  would 
never  have  known  or  cared  so  much 
about  other  homes.  And  if  I  hadn't  had 
a  husband,  I  wouldn't  have  dared  try 
housing  reform,  and  couldn't  have  car- 
ried it  through. 

From  the  country  school  I  had  gone 
to  the  city  high  school,  where  I  learned 


nothing  but  books.  Even  going  to  and 
from  school,  across  the  town,  I  learned 
nothing  of  the  town  or  the  people  who 
lived  in  it,  for  theorems  and  conjuga- 
tions were  written  in  the  air,  in  front 
of  me  so  that  this  period  has  really 
nothing  to  do  with  the  sketch. 

After  my  graduation,  my  mother's  dear 
and  revered  uncle,  Judge  Asa  Igleheart, 
wanted  me  to  be  his  private  secretary. 

In  six  weeks  I  had  learned  shorthand 
alone,  and  gone  to  my  uncle  to  write 
out  his  letters  and  briefs  at  dictation, 
to  handle  his  law  books,  even  to  report 
special  cases  in  court,  and  to  have  the 
privilege  of  his  companionship.  No 
college  course  could  have  been  more 
valuable  to  me.  Not  the  least  of  value 
was  learning  to  write  business  letters, 
to  make  up  court  records,  to  go  without 
fright  into  public  buildings,  to  keep  my 
own  counsel,  and  to  avoid  feminine 
flutterings.  And,  from  being  sometimes 
the  only  lady  in  a  full  court  room,  I 
had  learned  to  "see  men  as  trees  walk- 
ing," with  perfect  forgetfulness  of  them 
and  of  myself. 

To  be  sure,  my  uncle  and  his  sons  in 
the  office  had  protected  me  just  as  my 
mother  had  done.  But  everyone  had 
been  kind,  courtesy  unfailing,  and 
chivalry  ever  ready.  I  had  emerged,  af- 
ter a  few  years  of  this  schooling,  with 
a  sincere  appreciation  of  business  and 
professional  methods,  and  with  a  glow- 
ing faith  in  mankind.  It  was  these  re- 
sults that  gave  me  courage,  later,  to  take 
up  public  work. 

At  the  close  of  this  period  sister  Annie 
and  I  had  gone  abroad,  to  visit  rela- 
tives. The  only  result  of  the  trip,  so 
far  as  this  sketch  is  concerned,  was 
that  I  loved  my  own  "rocks  and  rills" 
better  (after  a  foreign  Fourth  of  July) 
and  I  had  become  more  than  ever  anx- 
ious to  study  art.  Which  spoils  the  se- 
quence of  the  story  only,  and  not  of  my 
life  because  I  changed  my  mind. 

My  First  Home-building 

We  began  housekeeping  in  a  pretty 
home  in  a  pretty  part  of  town.  I  had 
thought  I  could  not  bear  to  live  in  a 
city  again,  but  our  home  was  near  the 
edge  of  town,  where  the  houses  were  far 
apart,  and  every  one  had  his  own  indi- 
vidual air  to  breathe.  All  the  houses 
were  roomy  and  comfortable.  All  the 
lawns  were  large,  with  many  trees  and 
flowers.  We  had  rows  of  sweet  peas 
and  beds  of  mignonette.  There  was  a 
red-bird  in  our  climbing  rose  and  robins 
were  all  about.  I  didn't  miss  the  coun- 
try as  much  as  I  had  expected,  and  de- 
cided that  the  town  had  many  advan- 
tages, especially  as  every  one  had  city 
water  and  sewerage. 

Every  one ! 

All  my  friends  lived  on  pretty  streets, 
and  my  shopping  was  done  in  the  best 
business  blocks,  so  I  did  not  have  to  see 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  town.  When  we 
drove,  we  never  went  through  the  fac- 
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tory  district  where  the  working  men's 
cottages  were,  but  chose  the  boulevards, 
along  the  river  or  the  parks,  or  took  the 
country  roads. 

One  day,  driving  down  by  the  river 
with  a  maiden  lady  who  was  interested 
in  mission  classes  and  factory  people,  I 
stopped  to  let  her  enjoy  the  view.  It 
was  a  lovely  scene,  taking  in  the  bend  of 
the  river,  and  the  lower  part  of  town, 
with  churches,  factories  and  houses,  all 
blended  together  in  a  softened  hazy 
whole — just  like  my  idea  of  it. 

"What  a  beautiful  world  this  is,"  I 
exclaimed  with  enthusiasm. 

"Yes,  it  is — to  some  people,"  answered 
my  friend,  seriously. 

Looking  at  her  suddenly,  I  noticed  the 
thin  gray  hair  on  her  sunken  temples, 
and  the  lines  about  her  eyes.  No  doubt 
her  life  had  been  embittered  by  disap- 
pointment. I  resolved 'that  I  was  not 
going  to  be  soured,  and  that  I  would  ex- 
clude every  ugly  or  blighting  thing  from 
my  life.  In  other  words,  I  would  keep 
on  shutting  my  eyes  and  putting  my 
fingers  in  my  ears,  as  I  did  when  a 
child.  Yet  there  was  no  need  to  do 
that.  There  were  so  many  happy  and 
pleasant  things  in  the  new  life,  what 
room  was  there  for  anything  else.  My 
husband,  my  housekeeping,  flowers,  mu- 
sic, reading,  my  friends,  and  a  pleasant 
social  round  filled  up  the  hours.  An  op- 
portunity offered  to  study  art  with  a 
good  teacher.  Then  followed  cooking 


lessons,  as  the  little  maid,  though  a 
stimulating  subject  to  sketch,  was  not  so 
good  as  a  cook.  The  cooking  lessons 
were  as  exciting  as  a  new  game.  There 
was  aesthetic  pleasure,  too,  in  making 
ruby  and  amber  jelly,  delicately  brown- 
ed bread,  salad  and  charlotte  russe — but 
enough. 

When  the  two  children  came,  every- 
thing else  became  secondary,  as  every 
one  who  ever  saw  them  would  expect. 
They  were  really  so  wonderful  that  it  is 
difficult  to  keep  this  narrative  from  be- 
coming a  family  chronicle.  It  must  suf- 
fice to  say  that  in  all  I  ever  did,  there- 
after, they  had  a  part,  in  my  arms,  in 
my  heart,  or  in  my  company. 

Shadows 

There  was  one  long  while  that  I  could 
not  hold  them  in  my  arms.  The  house 
was  hushed  and  darkened,  and  the  serv- 
ants went  about  with  noiseless  steps. 
For  months  I  was  very  ill.  Then,  for 
nearly  a  year,  I  dragged  about,  white  and 
thin  as  "snaw  wreaths  in  the  thaw," 
weary,  listless,  indifferent,  with  no  spe- 
cial interest  in  anything  but  my  family. 

For  hours  I  would  sit  idly,  not  mak- 
ing an  effort  even  to  read,  content  to 
rest  my  cheek  upon  a  golden  head.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  wheels  of  life  had  sud- 
denly stopped,  and  I  had  no  ambition  to 
set  them  running  again.  I  never  went 
to  look  down  the  white  road,  for  I  had 
a  feeling  that  there  was  a  great  wall 


across  it.  Nervous  prostration  does  that. 
It  was  two  years  before  I  took  any  in- 
terest in  people,  two  more  before  the 
shadow  of  the  eclipse  had  wholly  moved 
off  my  world.  It  was  eight  years  at 
least  before  all  my  energy  and  enthu- 
siasm and  joy  of  living  returned. 

There  were  some  wheels  that  had  to 
be  kept  running,  for  the  domestic  rou- 
tine must  go  on.  The  problem  of  man- 
aging servants  became  a  weary  one  in 
my  semi-invalidism.  But  when  one  has 
less  strength  and  courage,  one  must  have 
more  patience  and  philosophy.  I  found 
Marcus  Aurelius  an  invaluable  help  in 
domestic  problems,  and  nerved  myself 
for  many  a  descent  upon  the  kitchen  by 
sitting  down  with  him  for  half  an  hour. 
How  generously  he  overlooked,  as  well 
as  how  stoically  he  endured !  It  took  a 
whole  hour  of  Marcus  Aurelius  for 
Meena,  my  most  valuable  cook,  whose 
temper  reminded  me  of  the  big  dog  of 
my  childhood.  One  trying  treasure, 
Barbara,  could  be  reduced  to  tameness 
by  the  strains  of  her  favorite  air,  O 
Tannenbaum.  I  tried  playing  it  softly 
when  a  tempest  raged  in  the  kitchen. 
Gradually  the  banging  grew  less,  then 
hushed,  and  a  smiling  Barbara  appeared 
in  the  doorway  to  express  her  thanks. 
Flow  Gently,  Sweet  Afton  had  unfail- 
ing effect  upon  Elsie  who  had  been  ruf- 
fled by  many  storms  of  life. 

I    often   wondered   why    all   my   best 


"People  went  to 
the  little  church 
whenever  it  was 
open,  for  social 
reasons  as  well  as 
because  of  piety. 
On  'preach  ing 
Sundays,'  on  'class 
meeting  days,'  on 
prayer  meeting 
nights  or  times  of 
revivals,  the  locust 
grove  was  full  of 
horses  and  vehicles 
driven  from  miles 
around." 
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cooks  had  either  chronic  ailments  or 
bad  dispositions,  and  why  all  my  nurses 
had  family  troubles.  They  made  heavy 
drains  upon  my  sympathy,  for  one  could 
not  help  but  be  interested  in  all  their 
troubles.  In  return,  they  contributed  to 
my  education,  teaching  me  human  na- 
ture, patience,  sympathy,  some  executive 
ability  and  much  diplomacy,  things  nec- 
essary for  a  housing  reformer  to  know. 

I  found  that  the  girls  who  came  to  me 
could  not  be  managed  according  to  any 
ideas  of  servants  as  a  class,  for  they  had 
more  points  of  difference  than  of  simi- 
larity. For  instance,  they  were  not  all 
poor  or  even  in  need  of  working  for  a 
living.  Katy's  father  owned  a  400  acre 
farm.  They  were  not  all  ignorant.  One 
nurse  had  taught  school,  and  used  most 
careful  participles.  Some  were  coarse 
who  had  had  fair  advantages.  But  Lu- 
cindy,  the  poorest  and  most  ignorant, 
who  came  from  a  back-woods  cabin — 
and  always  would  say  that  she  "squoze 
the  lemon"  and  "slum  the  door" — had  the 
most  innate  refinement  of  any  of  them. 
Gentle,  low-voiced,  sweet  and  consider- 
ate, she  was  a  lady  to  the  core.  I  took 
especial  pains  to  train  her,  for  these  rea- 
sons. 

As  strength  returned,  it  brought  new 
interest  in  life.  A  Dante  club,  a  Brown- 
ing circle,  even  a  psychology  class,  in 
turn  became  tempting.  When  at  last 
the  paints  and  brushes  were  brought  out, 
it  showed  a  complete  restoration,  and 
the  whole  family  posed  in  various  atti- 


tudes of  joy.  Society  became  again  a 
pleasure,  and  life  was  full  to  the  brim. 
Too  full  to  crowd  another  thing  into  it, 
I  told  the  committee  from  the  charities 
organization  who  came  to  enlist  my  aid. 
(The  poor — that  old  threatening  shadow 
again !  I  had  almost  forgotten  about 
them.) 

"We  are  glad  to  give,"  I  said,  eager- 
ly, "but  I  don't  know  anything  about 
that  kind  of  work,  and  I  think  it  is  bet- 
ter for  those  more  experienced  to  do  it." 

The  Sheltered  Life 

There  were  plenty  more  excuses  for 
my  enthusiastic  friends  who  came  to  in- 
terest me  in  civic  improvement.  How 
well  I  remembered  (and  smiled)  when 
those  same  excuses  were  made  to  me 
later.  When  I  was  asked  to  take  a 
hand  in  some  vice  problem  I  was  too 
indignant  to  make  any  excuses.  During 
all  my  childhood  in  the  country  I  had 
heard  of  only  one  girl  who  had  gone 
wrong.  It  wasn't  spoken  of,  out  loud, 
but  I  saw  stern  faces,  and  heard  whis- 
pers, though  I  never  fully  understood 
and  the  mystery  made  the  horror  only 
greater.  That  horror  haunted  the  whole 
subject  to  such  a  degree  that  I  had  al- 
ways refused  to  hear  or  know  anything 
about  it.  Even  newspapers  and  modern 
fiction  could  not  dislocate  my  blinders. 
If,  after  carefully  choosing  a  book,  the 
turning  of  a  page  disclosed  an  unexpect- 
ed "problem"  or  ugly  suggestion,  I  threw 


it  from  me  in  disgust,  as  I  would  a  fine 
peach  with  a  worm  in  it.  As  to  jiews- 
papers,  I  read  the  poetry  first,  skimmed 
the  head  lines,  and  skipped  the  politics, 
turning  under  the  crimes  and  accidents. 

"It's  a  shame  the  papers  are  so  full  of 
unpleasant  stuff,"  I  complained  petulant- 
ly. "If  I  can't  help  these  people  and 
make  things  better,  I  don't  want  to 
know  them."  If  I  happened  by  accident 
on  evil,  I  would  say,  "Oh,  but  that's  not 
our  kind  of  people." 

"Sheltered" — that  is  what  I  was,  a»d 
what  thousands  of  other  women  are  who 
have  not  seen  life  and  who  do  not  want 
to  see  it  as  it  really  is.  First,  their 
mothers  and  fathers  shelter  them,  and 
then  their  husbands  shelter  them,  and 
they  have  no  idea  of  the  want  and  misery 
and  wrong  in  the  world  that  could  be 
prevented  and  that  they  might  help  pre- 
vent. Once  in  a  while  there  is  a  case 
like  "My  Little  Sister,"  but  it  doesn't 
happen  often  among  people  we  know. 


And  so  sheltered  women  go  on,  sleep- 
walking, over  trestles  and  dangerous 
places,  sometimes  with  babies  in  their 
arms. 

And  the  ones  who  are  not  sheltered — ! 

But  if  there  were  not  other  sleep  walk- 
ers, there  would  have  been  less  reason 
for  writing  this  story. 

Also  if  I  had  not  been  awakened,  I 
could  not  be  writing  it.  And  the  rest 
of  the  story  is  about  the  awakening. 


The  Cry 
to  Christ 
of  the 
Daughters 
of  Shame 
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(.<.  CRUCIFIED  once  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 

0  fortunate  Christ!"  they  cry. 
"With  an  Blaster  dawn  in  thy  dying  eyes, 
0  happy  death  to  die  ! 


c  (.  T^UT  we  —  we  are  crucified  daily, 

With  never  an  Easter  morn; 
But  only  the  hell  of  human  lust, 

And  worse  —  of  human  scorn. 
For  the  sins  of  passionless  women, 

For  the  sins  of  passionate  men, 
Daily  we  make  atonement: 

Golgotha  again  and  again. 

"(~)  Happy  Christ,  who  died  for  love, 

Judge  us,  who  die  for  lust. 
For  thou  wast  man,  who  now  art  God. 
Thou  knowest.    Thou  art  just.  '  ' 


The  Colored  People  of  Chicago 

Where  Their  Opportunity  Is  Choked-  -Where  Open 


IN  the  course  of  an  investigation  re- 
cently made  by  the  Juvenile  Pro- 
tective Association  of  Chicago  in- 
to  the   condition    of   boys   in   the 
County  Jail,  the  association  was  much 
startled  by  the  disproportionate  number 
of  colored  boys  and  young  men  there. 
Although  the  colored  people  of  Chicago 
approximate   one-fortieth   of  the   entire 
population,  one-eighth  of  the  boys  and 
young  men,  and  nearly  one-third  of  the 
girls  and  young  women,  who  had  been 
confined    in    the   jail    during   the   year, 
were  Negroes. 

The  association  had  previously  been 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
maids  employed  in  houses  of  prostitu- 
tion were  colored  girls  and  that  many 
employment  agencies  quite  openly  sent 
them  there,  although  they  would  not 
take  the  risk  of  sending  a  white  girl  to 
a  place  where,  if  she  was  forced  into  a 
life  of  prostitution,  the  agency  would  be 
liable  to  a  charge  of  pandering. 

In  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  causes 
which  would  account  for  a  greater 
amount  of  delinquency  among  colored 
boys  and  for  the  public  opinion  which 
so  carelessly  places  the  virtue  of  a 
colored  girl  in  jeopardy,  the  Juvenile 
Protective  Association  found  itself  in- 
volved in  a  study  of  the  industrial  and 
social  status  of  the  colored  people'  of 
Chicago. 

Home  Environment  and  School 

While  the -morality  of  every  young 
person  is  closely  bound  up  with  that  of 
his  family  and  his  immediate  environ- 
ment, this  is  especially  true  of  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  colored  families  who, 
because  they  continually  find  the  door 
of  opportunity  shut  in  their  faces,  are 
more  easily  forced  back  into  their  early 
environment,  however  vicious  it  may 
have  been.  The  enterprising  young  peo- 
ple in  immigrant  families  who  have 
passed  through  the  public  schools  and 
are  earning  good  wages  continually 
succeed  in  moving  their  entire  house- 
holds into  more  prosperous  neighbor- 
hoods where  they  gradually  lose  all 
trace  of  their  early  tenement  house  ex- 
periences. On  the  contrary,  the  color- 
ed young  people,  however  ambitious, 
find  it  extremely  difficult  to  move  their 
families  or  even  themselves  into  de- 
sirable parts  of  the  city  and  to  make 
friends  in  these  surroundings. 

Although  no  separate  schools  have 
ever  been  established  in  Chicago,  it  was 
found  that  many  colored  young  people 
become  discouraged  in  regard  to  a  "high 
school  education"  because  of  the  ten- 
dency of  employers  who  use  colored 
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persons  at  all  in  their  business  to  as- 
sign to  them  the  most  menial  labor. 

Many  a  case  on  record  in  the  Juvenile 
Protective  Association  tells  a  tale  of 
an  educated  young  Negro  who  failed 
to  find  employment  as  stenographer, 
bookkeeper  or  clerk.  One  rather  pa- 
thetic story  is  that  of  a  boy  graduated 
from  a  technical  high  school  last  spring. 
He  was  sent  with  other  graduates  of 
his  class  to  a  big  electric  company 
where  in  the  presence  of  all  his  class- 
mates he  was  told  that  "niggers  are  not 
wanted  here." 

The  association  has  on  record  another 
instance  where  a  graduate  of  a  business 
college  was  refused  a  position  under 
similar  circumstances.  This  young 
man,  in  response  to  an  advertisement, 
went  to  a  large  firm  to  ask  for  a  posi- 
tion as  clerk.  "We  take  colored  help 
only  as  laborers,"  he  was  told  by  the 
manager  of  a  firm  supposed  to  be  friend- 
ly to  the  Negroes. 

Business  College  Barred 

All  the  leading  business  colleges  in 
Chicago,  except  one,  frankly  discrimin- 
ate against  Negro  students.  The  one 
friendly  school  at  present,  among  twelve 
hundred  white  students,  has  only  two 
colored  students,  but  its  records  show 
as  many  as  thirty  colored  students  in 
the  past,  although  the  manager  claims 
that  his  business  has  suffered  in  conse- 
quence of  his  friendliness  to  the  Negro. 

After  an  ambitious  boy  has  been  re- 


fused employment  again  and  again  in 
the  larger  mercantile  and  industrial  es- 
tablishments and  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  is  no  use  in  trying  to 
get  a  decent  job,  he  is  in  a  very  dan- 
gerous state  of  mind.  Idle  and  dis- 
couraged, his  neighborhood  environ- 
ment vicious,  such  a  boy  quickly  shows 
the  first  symptoms  of  delinquency. 
Even  the  superintendent  of  the  Illinois 
Industrial  School  for  Boys  at  St. 
Charles  complains  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  teach  trades  to  colored  boys  in 
his  institution  because  it  is  so  very  dif- 
ficult for  a  skilled  colored  man  to  se- 
cure employment.  The  colored  people 
themselves  believe  that  the  employers 
object  to  treating  the  colored  man  with 
the  respect  which  a  skilled  mechanic 
would  command.  As  a  result  of  this 
attitude,  the  colored  laborer  is  being 
driven  to  lower  kinds  of  occupation 
which  are  gradually  being  discarded  by 
the  white  men. 

Certainly  the  investigators  found  that 
the  great  corporations,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  refused  to  employ  Negroes. 
Department  stores,  express  companies 
and  the  public  utility  companies  employ 
very  few  colored  people.  Out  of  the  3,- 
795  men  employed  in  Chicago  by  the 
eight  leading  express  companies,  only 
twenty-one  were  colored  men.  Fifteen 
of  these  were  porters. 

Restriction  of  Occupation 

The  investigators  found  no  colored 
men  employed  as  boot-amJ-shoe-makcrs, 
glove-makers,  bindery  workers,  garment 
workers  in  factories,  cigar  box  makers, 
elevated  railroad  employes,  neck-wear 
workers,  suspender-makers  or  printers. 
No  colored  women  are  employed  in 
dress-making,  cap-making,  lingerie  and 
corset-making.  The  two  reasons  given 
for  this  non-employment  by  the  employ- 
ers are:  first,  the  refusal  of  the  white 
employes  to  work  with  colored  people; 
second,  the  the  "colored  help"  is  slower 
and  not  so  efficient  as  the  white.  Some 
employers  solve  the  latter  difficulty  by 
paying  the  colored  help  less.  In  the 
laundries,  for  instance,  where  colored 
people  do  the  same  work  as  white  peo- 
ple, the  latter  average  a  dollar  a  week 
more. 

The  effect  of  these  restrictions  upon 
Negroes  is,  first,  that  they  are  crowded 
into  undesirable  and  underpaid  occupa- 
tions. As  an  example,  about  12  per 
cent  of  the  colored  men  in  Chicago  work 
in  saloons  and  poolrooms.  Second, 
there  is  greater  competition  in  a  lim- 
ited field  with  consequent  tendency  to 
lower  the  already  low  wages.  Third, 
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the  colored  women  are  forced  to  go  to 
work  to  help  earn  the  family  living. 
This  occurs  so  universally  as  to  affect 
the  entire  family  and  social  life  of  the 
Negro  colony. 

A  large  number  of  Negroes  are  em- 
ployed on  the  railroads,  largely  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  Pullman  Palace 
Car  Company.  There  is  a  tradition 
among  colored  people  that  Mr.  Pullman 
inserted  a  clause  in  his  will  urging  the 
company  to  employ  colored  men  on 
trains  whenever  possible,  but  while  the 
investigators  found  1,849  Pullman  por- 
ters living  in  Chicago,  they  counted  7,- 
625  colored  men  working  in  saloons  and 
pool  rooms.  There  is  also  a  high  per- 
centage employed  in  theaters;  more 
than  one- fourth  of  all  the  employes  in 
the  leading  theaters  of  Chicago  are 
colored. 

Government  Employ 

The  federal  government  has  always 
been  a  large  employer  of  colored  labor; 
9  per  cent  of  the  force  in  all  the  federal 
departments  are  Negroes.  In  Chicago 
the  percentage  of  colored  men  is  higher. 
Out  of  a  total  of  8,012  men,  755  are 
colored,  being  10.61  per  cent  of  the 
whole,  approximately  their  just  share  in 
proportion  to  the  population.  The  Ne- 
groes, however,  do  not  fare  so  well  in 
local  government.  A  study  made  of  the 
city  departments  in  Chicago  showed  the 
percentage  of  colored  employes  to  be 
1.87  per  cent;  in  Cook  County,  1.88  per 
cent.  Three  colored  men  have  also  been 
elected  as  county  commissioners,  but 
there  is  said  to  be  no  instance  on  record 
in  Chicago  of  a  Negro  office  holder 
having  betrayed  his  trust.  . 

The  investigators  found,  in  regard  to 
the  colored  men  in  business:  (1)  that 
the  greater  number  of  their  enterprises 
are  the  outgrowth  of  domestic  and  per- 
sonal service  occupations;  (2)  that 
they  are  in  branches  of  business  which 
call  for  small  capital  and  little  previous 
experience. 

In  the  colored  belt  on  the  South  Side 
of  Chicago  a  number  of  business 
houses  are  managed  by  colored  people. 
There  is  also  one  bank  located  in  a  fine 
building,  of  which  a  colored  man  is 
president,  but  80  per  cent  of  the  de- 
positors are  white.  According  to  the 
evidence  confirmed  by  the  figures  of  the 
United  States  census,  there  is  little  pos- 
sibility for  a  colored  business  man  to 
make  a  living  solely  from  the  patronage 
of  his  own  people.  The  census  report 
holds  that  he  succeeds  in  business  only 
when  two-thfrds  of  his  customers  are 
white.  This  affords  another  explana- 
tion of  the  fact  that  most  of  his  busi- 
ness is  of  such  a  character  that  a  white 
man  is  willing  to  patronize  it — barber 
shops,  expressing,  restaurants,  and 
others  suggesting  personal  service. 

There  is  a  large  proportion  of  real 
estate  dealers  among  colored  men,  many 
of  whom  do  business  with  white  peo- 


ple, the  Negro  dealer  often  becoming 
the  agent  for  houses  which  the  white 
dealers  refuse  to  handle.  Colored  peo- 
ple are  eager  to  own  their  homes  and 
many  of  them  are  buying  small  houses, 
divided  into  two  flats,  living  in  one  and 
collecting  rent  from  the  other.  The  con- 
tract system  prevails  in  Chicago,  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  a  man  with  two  or 
three  hundred  dollars  for  the  first  pay- 
ment to  enter  into  a  contract  for  the 
purchase  of  a  piece  of  property,  the  deed 
being  held  by  the  real  estate  man  until 
the  purchaser  pays  •  the  amount  stipu- 
lated in  the  contract. 

The  largest  district  in  Chicago  in 
which  colored  people  have  resided  for 'a 
number  of  years  is  the  section  on  the 
south  'side,  known  as  the  "black  belt" 
which  includes  a  segregated  vice  dis- 
trict. In  this  so-called  "belt,"  the  num- 
ber of  children  is  remarkably  small, 
forming  only  a  little  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  population,  and  an  inves- 
tigation made  by  the  School  of  Civics 
showed  that  only  26  per  cent  of  the 
houses  on  the  South  Side  and  36  per 
cent  of  the  houses  in  the  West  Side 
colored  district,  were  in  good  repair. 
Colored  tenants  reported  that  they 
found  it  impossible  to  persuade  their 
landlords  either  to  make  the  necessary 
repairs  or  to  release  them  from  their 
contracts,  but  that  it  was  so  hard  to 
find  places  in  which  to  live  that  they 
were  forced  to  endure  insanitary  con- 
ditions. 

High  rents  among  the  colored  peo- 
ple, as  everywhere  else,  force  the  fam- 
ilies to  take  in  lodgers.  Nearly  one- 
third  of  the  population  in  the  district 
investigated  on  the  South  Side  and  one- 
seventh  of  the  population  in  the  district 
investigated  on  the  West  Side  were 
lodgers.  This  practice  is  always  found 
dangerous  to  family  life ;  it  is  particular- 
ly so  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  colored 
families  who,  because  they  so  often  live 
near  the  vice  districts,  are  obliged  to 
have  the  house  filled  with  "floaters"  of 
a  very  undesirable  class,  so  that  the 
children  witness  all  kinds  of  offences 
against  decency  within  the  home  as  well 
as  on  the  streets. 

It  was  found  that  the  rent  paid  by  a 
Negro  is  appreciably  higher  than  that 
paid  by  any  other  nationality.  In  a 
flat  building  formerly  occupied  by  white 
people,  the  white  families  paid  a  rent 
of  twelve  dollars  for  a  six-room  apart- 
ment for  which  a  Negro  family  is  now 
paying  sixteen  dollars;  a  white  family 
paid  seventeen  dollars  for  an  apartment 
of  seven  rooms  for  which  the  Negroes 
are  now  paying  twenty  dollars. 

The  Negro  real  estate  dealer  fre- 
quently offers  to  the  owner  of  an  apart- 
ment house,  which  is  no  longer  renting 
advantageously  to  white  tenants,  cash 
payment  for  a  year's  lease  on  the  prop- 
erty, thus  guaranteeing  the  owner 
against  loss,  and  then  he  fills  the  build- 
ing with  colored  tenants.  It  is  said, 


however,  that  the  agent  does  not  put 
out  the  white  tenants  unless  he  can  get 
10  per  cent  more  from  the  colored  peo- 
ple. By  this  method  the  Negroes  now 
occupy  many  large  apartment  buildings 
but  the  Negro  real  estate  agents  obtain 
the  reputation  of  exploiting  their  own 
race. 

When  it  becomes  possible  for  the 
colored  people  of  a  better  class  to  buy 
property  in  a  good  neighborhood,  so  that 
they  may  take  care  of  their  children 
and  live  respectably,  there  are  often  pro- 
1  test  meetings  among  the  white  people  in 
'the  vicinity  and  sometimes  even  riots. 
A  striking  example  of  the  latter  occur- 
red recently  on  the  west  side  of  Chi- 
cago; a  colored  woman  bought  a  lot 
near  a  small  park  upon  which  she  built 
'  a  cottage.  It  was  not  until  she  moved 
into  the  completed  house  that  the  neigh- 
bors discovered  that  a  colored  family 
had  acquired  property  there.  They  im- 
mediately began  a  crusade  of  insults  and 
threats.  When  this  brought  no  results, 
a  "night  raid"  company  was  organized. 
In  the  middle  of  the  night  a  masked 
band  broke  into  the  house,  told  the  fam- 
ily to  keep  quiet  or  they  would  be  mur- 
dered; then  they  tore  down  the  newly 
built  house,  destroying  everything  in  it. 
This  is,  of  course,  an  extreme  instance, 
but  there  have  been  many  similar  cases. 
Recently  in  a  suburb  of  Chicago,  ani- 
mosity against  Negro  residents  resulted 
in  the  organization  of  an  anti-Negro 
committee,  which  requested  the  dismis- 
sal of  all  Negroes  who  were  employed 
in  the  town  as  gardeners,  janitors,  etc., 
because  the  necessity  of  housing  their 
families  depressed  real  estate  values. 

Conditions  in  Fifty  Households 

Supplementary  to  the  previous  hous- 
ing investigations,  the  Juvenile  Protec- 
tive Association  studied  the  conditions 
of  fifty  of  the  better  homes  occupied 
by  the  colored  people  of  Chicago,  those 
in  the  so-called  "black  belts"  in  the  city, 
those  in  a  suburban  district  and  other 
houses  situated  in  blocks  in  which  only 
one  or  two  colored  families  lived.  The 
size  of  the  houses  varied  from  five  to 
fourteen  rooms,  averaging  eight  rooms 
each.  The  conditions  of  the  houses  in- 
side and  out  compared  favorably  with 
similar  houses  occupied  by  white  fam- 
ilies. 

Classified  according  to  occupation,  the 
heads  of  the  household  in  nine  cases 
were  railroad  porters,  the  next  largest 
number  were  janitors,  then  waiters,  but 
among  them  were  found  lawyers,  clergy- 
men and  physicians.  In  only  four  in- 
stances was  the  woman  of  the  house 
working  outside  the  home.  Only  four 
of  the  homes  took  in  lodgers  and  chil- 
dren were  found  in  only  fifteen  out  of 
the  fifty  families  studied. 

The  total  of  thirty-three  children 
found  in  the  fifty  homes  averages  but 
two-thirds  of  a  child  for  each  family 
and  but  for  one  family — a  janitor  liv- 
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ing  in  a  ten-room  house  and  possessing 
eight  children — the  average  would  have 
been  but  half  a  child  for  a  family.  This 
confirms  the  statement  often  made  that 
while  the  poorer  colored  people  in  the 
agricultural  districts  of  the  South,  like 
the  poor  Italians  in  rural  Italy,  have 
very  large  families,  when  they  move  to 
the  city  and  become  more  prosperous, 
the  birth  rate  among  colored  people 
falls  below  that  of  the  average  pros- 
perous American  family. 

From  the  homes  situated  in  white 
neighborhoods,  only  two  reported  "in- 
dignation meetings  when  they  moved  in" 
and  added  "quiet  now."  One  other  re- 
ported "No  affiliation  with  white  neigh- 
bors; another  "white  neighbors  visit  in 
time  of  sickness"  and  the  third  was  able 
to  say  "neighbors  friendly."  Of  the 
ownership  of  the  fifty  homes,  thirty- 
five  were  owned  by  colored  men,  twelve 
by  white  landlords  and  the  ownership 
of  three  was  not  ascertained.  Thirty- 
four  of  the  houses  were  occupied  by 
their  owners. 

According  to  the  Juvenile  Protective 
Association  records,  it  was  found  that 
out  of  one  hundred  poor  families, 
eighty-six  of  the  women  went  out  to 
work.  Though  there  is  no  doubt  that 
this  number  is  abnormally  high,  it  is  al- 
ways easier  for  a  colored  woman  to  find 
work  than  it  is  for  a  man,  partly  be- 
cause white  people  have  the  traditions 
of  colored  servants  and  partly  because 
there  is  a  steadier  demand  for  and  a 
smaller  supply  of  household  workers, 
wash  and  scrub  women,  than  there  is  for 
the  kind  of  unskilled  work  done  by  men. 
Even  here  they  are  discriminated 
against  and  although  many  are  employ- 
ed in  highly  respectable  families,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  engage  them  in  low 
class  hotels  and  other  places  where 
white  women  do  not  care  to  go. 

Working  Mothers 

Investigators  found  from  consultation 
with  the  principals  of  the  schools 
largely  attended  by  colored  children 
that  they  are  irregular  in  attendance 
and  often  tardy;  that  they  are  eager  to 
leave  school  at  an  early  age,  although 
in  one  school  where  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  manual  work  this  tendency  is 
less  pronounced. 

Colored  children  more  than  any 
others  are  kept  at  home  to  care  for 
younger  members  of  the  family  while 
the  mother  is  away  at  work.  A  persist- 
ent violation  of  the  compulsory  educa- 
tion law  recently  tried  in  the  Juvenile 
Court  disclosed  the  fact  that  a  colored 
brother  and  sister  had  been  refused  ad- 
mittance in  a  day  nursery,  the  old 
woman  who  cared  for  the  little  house- 
hold for  twenty-five  cents  a  day  was  ill, 
and  the  mother  had  been  obliged  to  keep 
the  older  children  at  home  in  order  to 
retain  her  place  in  a  laundry.  At  the 
best  the  school  attendance  of  her  five 
children  had  been  most  unsatisfactory, 


for  she  left  home  every  morning  at  half 
past  six,  and  the  illiterate  old  woman  in 
charge  of  the  children  took  little  interest 
in  school.  The  lack  of  home  training 
and  the  fact  that  many  colored  families 
are  obliged  to  live  in  or  near  the  vice 
districts  perhaps  accounts  for  the  indif- 
ference to  all  school  interests  on  the 
part  of  many  colored  children,  although 
this  complaint  is  not  made  of  those  in 
the  high  schools  who  come  from  more 
prosperous  families. 

The  most  striking  difference  in  the 
health  of  the  colored  children  compared 
to  that  of  the  white  children  in  the 
same  neighborhood  was  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  cases  of  rickets,  due  of 
course  to  malnutrition  and  neglect.  The 
colored  people  themselves-  believe  the 
school  authorities  are  more  interested 
in  a  school  whose  patronage  is  predom- 
inantly white. 

It  was  found  that  young  colored  girls, 
like  the  boys,  often  become  desperately 
discouraged  in  their  efforts  to  find  em- 
ployment other  than  domestic  or  per- 
sonal service.  High  school  girls  of  re- 
fined appearance,  after  looking  for 
weeks,  will  find  nothing  open  to  them 
in  department  stores,  office  buildings, 
or  manufacturing  establishments,  save 
a  few  positions  as  maids  placed  in  the 
women's  waiting  rooms.  Such  girls  find 
it  continually  assumed  by  the  employ- 
ment agencies  to  whom  they  apply  for 
positions  that  they  are  willing  to  serve 
as  domestics  in  low  class  hotels  and  dis- 
reputable houses.  Of  course  the  agency 
does  not  explain  the  character  of  the 
place  to  which  it  sends  the  girl,  but 
going  to  one  address  after  another  the 
girl  herself  finds  that  the  places  are  all 
of  one  kind. 

Recently  an  intelligent  colored  girl 
who  had  kept  a  careful  record  of  her 
experiences  with  three  employment 
agencies  came  to  the  office  of  the  Ju- 
venile Protective  Association  to  see 
what  might  be  done  to  protect  colored 
girls  less  experienced  and  self-reliant 
than  herself  against  similar  temptations. 
Another  young  colored  girl  who,  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  had  been  sent  to  a  house 
of  prostitution  by  an  employment 
agency,  was  rescued  from  the  house, 
treated  in  a  hospital  and  sent  to  her 
sister  in  a  western  state.  She  there 
married  a  respectable  man  and  is  now 
living  in  a  little  home  "almost  paid 
for." 

The  case  of  Eliza  M.,  who  has  work- 
ed as  a  cook  in  a  disreputable  house 
for  ten  years,  is  that  of  a  woman  forced 
into  vicious  surroundings.  In  addition 
to  her  wages  of  five  dollars  a  week  and 
food  which  she  is  permitted  to  take 
home  every  evening  to  her  family,  she 
has  been  able  to  save  her  generous 
"tips"  for  the  education  of  her  three 
children  for  whom  she  is  very  ambi- 
tious. 

Colored  young  women  who  are  mani- 
curists and  hair  dressers  find  it  con- 


tinually assumed  that  they  will  be  will- 
ing to  go  to  hotels  under  compromising 
conditions  and  when  a  decent  girl  re- 
fuses to  go,  she  is  told  that  that  is  all 
that  she  can  expect.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  few  colored  girls  who  find  po- 
sitions as  stenographers  or  bookkeepers 
are  much  more  open  to  insult  than  white 
girls  in  similar  positions. 

All  these  experiences  tend  to  discour- 
age the  young  people  from  that  "edu- 
cation" which  their  parents  so  eagerly 
desire  for  them  and  also  makes  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  them  to  maintain 
their  standards  of  self-respect. 

Crime  and  the  Negro  "Suspect" 

In  spite  of  various  efforts  on  the  part 
of  colored  people  themselves  to  found 
homes  for  dependent  and  semi-delin- 
quent colored  children  the  accommo- 
dations are  totally  inadequate,  which  is 
the  more  remarkable  as  the  public  rec- 
ords all  give  a  high  percentage  of  Negro 
criminals.  In  Chicago  the  police  de- 
partment gives  7.7  per  cent,  the  Juvenile 
Court  6.5  per  cent,  the  county  jail  10 
per  cent. 

Those  familiar  with  the  police  and 
the  courts  believe  that  Negroes  are  of- 
ten arrested  on  excuses  too  flimsy  to 
hold  a  white  man,  that  any  Negro  who 
happens  to  be  near  the  scene  of  a  crime 
or  disorder  is  promptly  arrested  and 
often  convicted  on  evidence  upon  which 
a  white  man  would  be  discharged. 
Certainly  the  Juvenile  Protective  Asso- 
ciation has  on  record  cases  in  which  a 
Negro  has  been  arrested  without  suf- 
ficient cause  and  convicted  on  inade- 
quated  evidence.  A  certain  type  of 
policeman,  of  juryman,  and  of  prosecut- 
ing attorney  has  apparently  no  scruples 
in  sending  a  "nigger  up  the  road"  on 
mere  suspicion. 

There  is  the  record  in  the  files  of  the 
association  of  the  case  of  George  W., 
a  colored  boy,  nineteen  years  old,  who 
was  born  in  Chicago  and  who  had  at- 
tended the  public  schools  through  one 
year  at  high  school.  He  lived  with  his 
mother  and  had  worked  steadily  for 
three  years  as  a  porter  in  a  large 
grocery  store,  when  one  day  he  was  ar- 
rested on  a  charge  of  rape. 

In  the  late  afternoon  of  that  day  a 
woman  eighty-three  years  old  was  as- 
saulted by  a  Negro  and  was  saved  from 
the  horrible  attack  only  by  the  timely  ar- 
rival of  her  daughter,  who  so  frighten- 
ed the  assailant  that  he  jumped  out  of 
a  window.  Two  days  later  George  was 
arrested,  charged  with  the  crime.  At 
the  police  station,  he  was  not  allowed 
to  sleep,  was  beaten,  cuffed  and  kicked, 
and  finally,  battered  and  frightened,  he 
confessed  that  he  had  committed  the 
crime. 

When  he  appeared  in  court,  his  law- 
yer advised  him  to  plead  guilty,  al- 
though the  boy  explained  that  he  had 
not  committed  the  crime  and  had  con- 
fessed simply  because  he  was  forced  to 
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do  so.  The  evidence  against  him  was 
so  flimsy  that  the  judge  referred  to  it 
in  his  instructions  to  the  jury.  The 
state's  attorney  had  failed  to  establfsli 
the  ownership  of  the  cap  dropped  by 
the  fleeing  assailant  and  the  time  of  the 
attempted  act  was  changed  during  the 
testimony.  The  description  given  by 
the  people  who  saw  the  colored  man 
running  away  did  not  correspond  to 
George's  appearance.  Nevertheless  the 
jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty  and 
the  judge  sentenced  the  boy  to  fourteen 
years  in  the  penitentiary.  When  one  of 
the  men  who  had  seen  the  guilty  man 
running  away  from  the  old  woman's 
house  was  asked  why  he  did  not  make 
his  testimony  more  explicit,  he  replied, 
"Oh,  well,  he's  only  a  nigger  anyway." 

The  case  was  brought  to  the  Juvenile 
Protective  Association  by  the  employer 
of  George  W.,  who,  convinced  of  the 
boy's  good  character,  felt  that  he  had 
not  had  a  fair  trial.  The  association 
finding  that  the  boy  could  absolutely 
prove  an  alibi  at  the  time  of  the  crime, 
is  making  every  effort  to  get  him  out  of 
the  penitentiary. 

As  remedies  against  the  unjust  dis- 
crimination against  the  colored  man 
suspected  of  crime,  a  leading  attorney 
of  the  race  in  Chicago  suggests  that: 

Generalizing  against  the  Negro  should 
cease.  The  fact  that  one  Negro  is  bad 
should  not  fix  criminality  upon  the  race. 
The  race  should  be  judged  by  its  best 
as  well  as  by  its  worst  types. 

The  public  press  never  associates  the 
nationality  of  a  criminal  so  markedly  in 


its  account  of  crime  as  in  the  case  of 
a  Negro.  This  exception  is  most  un- 
just and  harmful  and  should  not  obtain. 
The  Negro  should  not  be  made  the 
universal  scapegoat.  When  a  crime  is 
committed,  the  slighted  pretext  starts 
the  rumor  of  a  "Negro  suspect"  and 
flaming  headlines  prejudice  the  public 
mind  long  after  the  white  criminal  is 
found. 

Meager  Play  Opportunities 

The  investigators  were  convinced  that 
there  are  not  enough  places  in  Chicago 
where  Negro  children  may  find  whole- 
some amusement.  Of  the  fifteen  small 
parks  and  playgrounds  with  field  houses, 
only  two  are  really  utilized  by  colored 
children.  They  avoid  the  others  be- 
cause of  friction  and  difficulty  which 
they  constantly  encounter  with  white 
children.  The  commercial  amusements 
found  in  the  neighborhoods  of  colored 
people  are  the  lowest  type  of  pool  rooms 
and  saloons,  which  are  disproportion- 
ately numerous  because  so  many  young 
colored  men  find  their  first  employment 
in  these  two  occupations,  and  with  their 
experience  and  very  little  capital  are 
able  to  start  places  for  themselves. 

All  colored  people  are  especially  fond 
of  music,  but  almost  the  only  outlet  the 
young  people  find  for  their  musical  fa- 
cility is  in  vaudeville  shows,  amusement 
parks,  and  inferior  types  of  theaters. 
That  which  should  be  a  great  source  of 
inspiration  tends  to  pull  them  down,  as 
their  love  of  pleasure,  lacking  innocent 
expression,  draws  them  toward  the  vice 


districts  where  alone  the  color  line 
disappears. 

An  effort  was  recently  made  by  some 
colored  "people  on  the  South  Side  to 
start  a  model  dance  hall.  The  white 
people  of  the  vicinity,  assuming  that 
it  would  be  an  objectionable  place,  suc- 
cessfully opposed  it  as  a  public  nuisance 
and  this  effort  toward  better  recreation- 
al facilities  had  to  be  abandoned. 

In  suggesting  remedies  for  this  state 
of  affairs,  the  broken  family  life,  the 
surroundings  of  a  vicious  neighbor- 
hood, the  dearth  of  adequate  employment, 
the  lack  of  preventive  institutional  care 
and  proper  recreation  for  Negro  youth, 
the  Juvenile  Protective  Association 
finds  itself  confronted  with  the  situa- 
tion stated  at  the  beginning  of  the  in- 
vestigation— that  the  life  of  the  colored 
boy  and  girl  is  so  circumscribed  on  every 
hand  by  race  limitations  that  they  can 
be  helped  only  as  the  entire  colored 
population  in  Chicago  is  understood  and 
fairly  treated. 

For  many  years  Chicago,  keeping  to 
the  tradition  of  its  early  history,  had 
the  reputation  among  colored  people  of 
according  them  fair  treatment.  Even 
now  it  is  free  from  the  outward  signs 
of  "segregation,"  but  unless  the  city 
realizes  more  fully  than  it  does  at  pres- 
ent the  great  injustice  which  discrim- 
ination against  any  class  of  citizens  en- 
tails, it  will  suffer  for  this  indifference 
in  an  ever-increasing  number  of  idle  and 
criminal  youth,  which  must  eventually 
vitiate  both  the  black  and  white  citizen- 
ship of  Chicago. 


The  Burden   of  the  Truth 

Louise  W^hitefield  Bray 


T  CAN  no  longer  quiet  be, 

No  longer  know  sea — ecstasy, 
Joy  in  the  yellow  of  the  broom, 
Thrill  at  the  pink  arbutus  bloom. 

"D  EHIND  all  music  I  can  hear 

The  insistent  note  of  hunger-fear ; 
Beyond  all  beauty  I  can  see 
The  land's  defenseless  misery. 


T  AM  so  small,  sin  is  so  huge, 

I  would  forget;  in  subterfuge 
Conceal  the  truth  from  my  own  eyes, 
Wait  and  deny  and  call  Time  wise. 

p  URCHASE  a  balm-dispensing  peace, 
Find  from  my  restiveness  release. 
I  could  find  solace  even  yet — 
Ah!  I  would  find,  could  I  forget! 
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Present  Opportunities—  Future  Dangers 
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THE  provincial  northerner  whose 
ideas  of  the  South  and  of  south- 
erners are    derived    from  tradi- 
tion will  get  a  sharp  awakening 
if  he  visits  that  section  and  gets   into 
touch  with  those  who  are  making  history 
there.      "The    new    South"    is   no   mere 
rhetorical  phrase;   it   is   a   living  spirit 
that  permeates  every  activity,  industrial 
and  social. 

Chambers  of  commerce  and  other 
commercial  organizations  are  outgrow- 
ing the  mere  booster  stage  of  their  de- 
velopment and  are  beginning  to  take 
earnest  interest  in  solid,  constructive 
work.  Social  agencies  no  longer  believe 
that  charity,  greatest  of  virtues,  can  find 
full  expression  in  almsgiving.  The 
South  that  once  seemed  so  supersensi- 
tive  to  criticism,  so  prone  to  claim  all 
virtues  and  to  admit  no  defects,  has  be- 
gun to  study  its  problems  with  a  serious- 
ness of  purpose  sure  to  produce  results. 
And  most  encouraging  of  all,  it  has  be- 
gun this  study,  this  interest  in  con- 
structive work,  before  conditions,  at 
least  so  far  as  housing  is  concerned, 
have  become  as  bad  as  they  have  in 
many  northern  industrial  centers. 

But  the  new  spirit  has  come  none  too 
soon.  Its  strength  will  be  tested  from 
the  first  by  the  forces  which  in  some 
parts  of  the  North  secured  such  head- 
way that  for  years  to  come  lower  stand- 
ards must  perforce  be  accepted  there 
than  are  now  attainable  in  the  South. 

For  instance,  in  southern  cities,  even 
in  such  industrial  communities  as  Birm- 
ingham and  Atlanta,  the  multiple  dwell- 
ing, either  in  the  form  of  the  high- 
priced  "apartment"  house  or  the  lower 
priced  "tenement"  house,  is  still  the  ex- 
ception. But  it  has  made  its  appear- 
ance and  southern  people,  as  were 


northerners  when  it  first  appeared,  are 
taken  with  its  plausible,  fallacious  plea 
of  economy. 

The  new  South  has  something  of  the 
beginner's  confusion  of  mind  as  to  the 
distinction  between  economy  and  re- 
duced initial  expense.  The  temptation  is- 
to  get  things  going  with  as  little  out- 
lay as  possible,  leaving  the  future  to 
care  for  its  own  problems.  Such  a 
policy  may  be  defended  in  the  case  of 
strap  iron  railroads,  for  though  the  cost 
of  later  bringing  the  road  up  to  higher 
standards  may  prove  embarrassingly 
heavy,  the  right  of  way  still  remains 
available  for  the  purpose  and  no  rise  in 
its  value  prevents  the  laying  of  better 
tracks.  The  case  is  different  with 
housing. 

There  may  be  an  initial  saving  in 
erecting  a  multiple  dwelling  on  a  piece 
of  land  large  enough  for  only  one  or 
two  single  family  houses,  especially 
when  the  land  is  bought  at  single  house 
value.  This  initial  saving  may  be  in- 
creased when  the  builders  find  no  legal 
obstacles  to  prevent  their  utilizing  the 
whole  lot  for  the  tenement,  making  dark 
interior  rooms,  borrowing  light  for  other 
rooms  from  the  vacant  land  next  door, 
and  when  they  find  no  obstacles  to 
making  their  barracks  of  the  flimsiest 
construction.  As  in  the  North  years 
ago,  so  in  the  South  today,  the  first  men 
in  the  field  often  find  such  multiple 
buildings  profitable  for  the  moment. 
And  the  cities  are  watching  the  coming 
of  these  barracks  with  equanimity,  even 
with  a  pleasure  akin  to  that  of  the 
boy  who  smokes  his  first  pipe,  thinking 
it  a  demonstration  that  he  has  grown  to 
man's  estate,  recking  little  of  the  after 
effects. 
Examples  of  multiple  dwellings  are 


already  found  in  nearly  all  southern 
cities.  On  Richmond's  most  fashionable 
streets  are  "apartment"  houses  that  fill 
practically  the  whole  lot,  deep  buildings, 
much  of  the  light  and  air  being  taken 
from  neighboring  vacant  property 
which,  when  the  property  is  built  upon, 
will  become  dark  and  airless.  In  Sa- 
vannah, in  Atlanta,  and  in  other  cities 
the  same  development  proceeds.  In 
New  Orleans  there  is  a  tenement  house 
code  which  to  some  extent  guides  build- 
ers, but  according  to  the  enforcing  of- 
ficials this  law  is  not  applied  to  build- 
ings that  cost  less  than  $10,000!  As  a 
consequence,  in  the  back  yards  of  the 
old  single-family  houses — many  of  them 
now  converted  into  tenements — there 
are  being  erected  "Negro  ranches," 
flimsy  structures  usually  two  stories  high 
and  containing  half  a  dozen  to  twenty 
single-room  apartments. 

In  Atlanta  the  cheap  new  tenement  is 
represented  by  the  two-story,  four-fam- 
ily dwellings  erected  by  cotton  mills  for 
their  employes.  Both  in  New  Orleans 
and  in  Atlanta  these  cheap  barracks  afe 
inadequately  supplied  with  water  and 
toilets,  only  one  yard  hydrant  and  one 
yard  closet  being  provided  for  several 
families. 

These  instances  are  typical  of  the 
multiple  dwellings  which  the  South  is 
providing  for  the  workers  whom  the  ex- 
panding industries  are  drawing  to  its 
cities  and  towns.  So  long  as  their  num- 
ber is  small  the  evil  effects  of  such 
houses  are  minimized.  But  the  South 
must  take  them  not  for  what  they  are 
today,  but  for  what  they  will  become 
when  their  numbers  have  multiplied, 
when  dark  and  airless  rooms  shall  have 
become  commonplace,  when  Negro 
ranches  shall  have  filled  the  interior  of 
blocks  throughout  whole  districts,  add- 
ing not  only  to  the  death  rate  but  also 
to  the  police  statistics;  for  these  hives 
of  little  one-room  apartments,  shut  away 
from  observation  on  their  rear  lots,  of- 
fer even  greater  opportunities  for  law- 
lessness and  immorality  than  do  the 
alleys  that  are  such  a  menace  to  Wash- 
ington. 

Of  course,  the  statement  that  the  mul- 
tiple dwelling  has  but  recently  begun  to 
make  its  appearance  in  southern  cities 
refers  only  to  buildings  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  sheltering  several  families. 
Every  growing  city  has  dwellings  which 
have  been  converted  into  tenement 
houses,  buildings  erected  for  the  use  of 
one  well-to-do  family  of  a  past  genera- 
tion and  now  altered  so  as  to  provide 
accommodations  for  several  poor  famil- 
ies. The  old  French  quarter  of  New 
Orleans,  with  its  swarming  Italian  pop- 
ulation packed  into  the  grand  houses  of 
the  Creole  regime,  does  not  differ  in 
essentials  from  the  once  fashionable  but 
now  neglected  residence  districts  of  pur 
other  cities,  North  as  well  as  South.  It 
is  more  picturesque,  but  the  type  of 
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house,  built  around  an  enclosed  court- 
yard with  solid  walls  at  the  back  of 
many  of  the  rooms  so  that  thorough  ven- 
tilation is  impossible,  is  worse  than  that 
in  cities  where  the  wealthy  people  of 
other  days  lived  in  detached  dwellings 
with  open  space  on  all  sides.  The  re- 
sults, however,  are  much  the  same,  for 
the  old  mansion  converted  into  small 
apartments,  with  the  single  thought  of 
providing  as  great  revenue  at  as  small 
outlay  as  possible,  is  seldom  adequate 
either  in  the  number  or  in  the  character 
of  the  living  rooms  or  in  the  conve- 
nience and  accessibility  of  water  supply 
and  toilets. 

Multiple  Dwellings,  a  Menace 

Bad  as  these  converted  houses  are 
they  do  not  present  the  menace  of  the 
new  multiple  dwelling  because  their 
number  and  their  expectation  of  dura- 
tion are  limited.  The  cities  should,  and 
the  progressive  cities  will,  bring  them 
up  to  the  highest  practicable  standard, 
requiring  that  rooms  be  adequately 
lighted  and  ventilated  and  that  proper 
water  supply  and  toilet  conveniences  be 
installed.  The  worst  of  them,  old  build- 
ings set  flat  on  the  ground,  so  damp  and 
sodden  that  the  floors  rot  out  in  a  year 
or  two  and  plaster  refuses  to  stay  on 
the  walls,  will  be  condemned  and  de- 
stroyed now  that  the  people  have  begun 
to  realize  the  handicap  that  bad  housing 
imposes  upon  a  community.  The  exam- 
ple of  Washington  will  be  followed  in 
New  Orleans  and  Richmond.  The  other 
houses  will  gradually  make  way  for  more 
profitable  buildings  as  the  cities  grow 
and  their  authorities  enforce  more 
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A    NEW    ORLEANS    CISTERN 

In  the  background  a  Negro  shack 
of  six  one-room  apartments  is  being 
constructed  in  a  back  yard.  Such 
cisterns  are  characteristic  of  New 
Orleans  tenement  districts.  This  one 
is  two  stories  high. 


stringently  regulations  which  safeguard 
the  health  and  the  lives  of  their  inhab- 
itants. 

So  it  is  the  new  multiple  dwellings 
which  the  South,  like  the  West,  now  re- 
gards with  a  sort  of  tentative  pride  that 
are  its  real  menace.  If  the  pride  may 
not  quite  properly  be  called  tentative  it 
is  at  any  rate  transitory.  Its  brief  course 
is  illustrated  by  the  Margaret  Apart- 
ments, a  few  years  ago  the  prize  ex- 
hibit of  the  best  residence  district  of  a 
southern  city.  Today  the  Margaret 
Apartments  have  become  in  common 
parlance  the  "Maggie  Flats." 

We  wish  to  keep  our  cities,  cities  of 
homes.  In  the  South,  perhaps  to  an 
even  greater  degree  than  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  there  is  a  loyalty 
to  the  old  American  tradition  of  family 
life  and  hospitality.  Certainly  then  we 
may  expect  that  the  South  will  seek  to 
keep  the  traditional  single  family  Amer- 
ican home.  The  conveniences  of  the 
multiple  dwelling,  conveniences  which 
can  be  secured  for  the  single  family 
house  if  we  will  but  enlarge  the  scale  of 
our  operations  to  take  in  a  block  instead 
of  a  single  lot,  are  secured  at  too  high 
a  price. 

The  tenement  house  cities  of  the  older 
sections  of  the  North  show  what  the 
South  may  expect  if  the  multiple  dwell- 
ing becomes  the  typical  dwelling  of  its 
cities.  The  number  of  rooms  to  each 
apartment  grows  gradually  smaller,  for 
if  there  is  "economy"  in  housing  four 
or  a  dozen  or  twenty  families  on  one  lot, 
so  there  is  "economy"  in  taking  one  or 
two  rooms  from  each  suite  in  order  to 
make  one  or  two  or  a  dozen  more  suites 
for  one  or  two  or  a  dozen  more  families. 
And  if  there  is  "economy"  in  this,  so 
there  is  "economy"  in  pinching  the  size 
of  the  rooms  in  order  to  get  more  of 


them  on  the  lot.  In  New  York  in  the 
newer  buildings,  except  where  the  rents 
are  so  high  that  only  the  wealthy  can 
pay  them,  it  is  difficult  to  find  bedrooms 
large  enough  for  two  single  beds. 
Last  year  the  law  was  amended,  making 
seven  feet  the  minimum  width  of  a  bed 
room  in  order  to  check  a  growing  ten- 
dency to  build  five  foot  rooms.  Yet 
rents  have  not  decreased. 

But '  even  this  pinching  of  rooms,  in 
number  and  in  size,  is  not  the  most 
serious  feature  of  the  multiple  dwelling/ 
In  the  South  the  climate  makes  outdoor 
life  inviting  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  Especially  in  the  gulf  states 
those  who  do  not  know  how  "the  other 
half"  live,  who  do  not  foresee  the  ef- 
fect of  solid  rows  of  multiple  dwellings 
upon  the  life  and  customs  of  the  whole 
community,  are  prone  to  meet  all  ques- 
tions with  the  comfortable  assurance 
that  the  housing  problem  there  can 
never  be  so  serious  as  in  the  North  for 
southern  houses  need  not  be  sealed 
against  the  cold  and  the  people  live  out- 
of-doors. 

What  do  these  comfortable  and  com- 
forting citizens  know  about  the  facts? 
Perhaps  the  houses  are  not  sealed 
against  the  cold — though  in  Birmingham 
brick  cottages  bring  higher  rentals  than 
frame  because  they  are  warmer  in  win- 
ter— but  the  most  casual  tourist  will  no- 
tice how  frequent  are  solid  wooden 
shutters,  how  tightly  the  windows  are 
closed,  perhaps  to  keep  out  the  heat  of 
the  long  summers,  perhaps,  in  the  poor- 
er districts,  to  keep  out  the  clouds  of 
dust  which  every  passing  vehicle  raises 
on  unpaved  streets.  Any  one  who  cares 
to  investigate  will  find  tiny  yards  and 
courts,  often  bare  and  dirty. 

Are  these  the  places  where  the  peo- 
ple live  their  outdoor  life?  And  what 
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Willow  Tree  Alley,  long  Washington's 
interior  park 

will  be  the  condition  when  the  multiple 
dwelling  has  established  itself,  when 
courts  and  yards  are  even  smaller  though 
the  population  is  far  denser?  Will  the 
people  then  live  an  outdoor  life?  Even 
the  children  will  find  it  more  .difficult 
to  discover  a  spot  out-of-doors  where 
they  are  not  in  everybody's  way,  and  the 
mothers,  as  do  the  mothers  in  northern 
tenement  house  cities,  will  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  keep  them  cooped  up  in  tiny 
apartments  several  stories  above  street 
level. 

No  half-way  measures  will  serve,  no 
attempt  to  prevent  the  erection  of  cheap 
tenements  while  encouraging  the  erec- 
tion of  expensive  apartments,  for  the 
expensive  apartment  house  will  undergo 
the  change  that  the  old-time  mansion 
has  undergone.  The  new  South  may 
duplicate  the  well-known  Portland  story 
of  the  little  immigrant  school  girl  who 
proudly  proclaimed  that  the  poet  Long- 
fellow was  born  in  Mary  O'Brien's  bed- 
room. 

In  New  Orleans,  at  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  Eleanor  McMain  of  Kingsley 
House  that  no  new  multiple  dwellings 
be  permitted,  the  framers  of  the  tene- 
ment house  code  enacted  that  no  tene- 
ment house  shall  hereafter  be  erected 
more  than  three  stories  high  unless  it 
has  an  elevator.  So  they  met  her  plea 
that  the  women  of  the  poor  should  not 
be  compelled  to  tug  up  long  flights  of 
stairs.  When  the  inevitable  happens, 
however,  when  the  well-to-do  move  far- 
ther out  and  the  poor  take  their  place, 
what  more  easy  than  to  stop  the  ele- 
vator ? 

Here,  then,  is  the  South's  great  op- 
portunity: to  keep  what  it  now  has, 
cities  of  small  houses,  for  only  in  so 
doing  can  it  hope  to  keep  or  to  build 
cities  of  homes,  cities  where  children 


prize  slum,  now  being  converted  into  an 
and  playground. 

will  be  welcomed  and  where  they  may 
be  given  full  opportunity  to  grow  into 
normal  wholesome  men  and  women. 
Yet  here  is  an  opportunity  that  may  be 
thrown  away  if  other  business  organi- 
zations follow  the  lead  of  the  Charles- 
ton Chamber  of  Commerce  and  approve 
the  building  of  tenement  houses  for 
workingmen. 

It  is  necessary  to  dwell  at  length  on 
the  menace  of  the  multiple  dwelling 
because  the  South  has  begun  to  awaken 
to  the  fact  that  its  housing  is  not  all  it 
should  be;  and  in  the  South,  as  else- 
where, the  first  constructive  proposal 
following  such  an  awakening  is  that  the 
cheapest,  the  easiest  and  the  most  spec- 
tacular way  of  remedying  present  bad 
conditions  is  to  build  "model"  tenement 


houses.  Germany  did  it,  England  did  it, 
the  older  industrial  cities  of  the  North 
did  it.  But  Germany,  England  and  the 
northern  industrial  cities  have  learned 
through  bitter  experience  the  folly  of 
this  proposal  and  now  their  housing 
workers  are  seeking  by  every  means  at 
their  command,  not  to  undo  the  evil 
they  have  done,  for  that  is  impossible, 
but  to  check  the  spread  of  the  evil. 
What  they  seek  the  South,  like  the  West, 
need  never  lose — the  single  family 
house. 

Good  Housing  and  Immigrants 

Of  course,  any  vigorous  housing  pro- 
gram will  meet  with  objections  from 
those  whose  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the 
profits  of  the  moment,  whose  watch- 
word is  "let  us  alone."  Fortunately  this 
watchword  is  losing  some  of  its  magic 
power  in  these  days  when  we  have  be- 
gun to  struggle  with  the  results  of  a 
laisses  faire  policy  in  the  past.  Even 
the  argument  that  many  of  our  more 
recent  immigrants  have  always  lived  and 
prefer  to  live  in  barracks  will  not  weigh 
heavily  with  those  who  believe  that 
these  new  elements  in  our  citizenship 
should  become  Americans,  not  remain 
mere  transported  aliens  bringing  with 
them  the  ghettos  and  the  slums  of  the 
old  world. 

"It  is  not  necessary,"  says  Clarence 
A.  Perry,  now  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  formerly  a  special  agent  of 
the  United  States  Immigration  Commis- 
sion, "to  produce  arguments  to  show 
what  an  important  part  variations  in  the 
manner  of  living  play  in  hindering  the 
assimilation  of  immigrant  races;  nor 
conversely  how  much  more  rapidly  those 
races  are  absorbed  into  a  new  environ- 
ment which  quickly  adopt  the  native 
ways  of  eating,  sleeping  and  keeping 
house.  Great  similarity  in  these  re- 
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spects  may  prevail  and  races  still  be 
kept  apart  by  religion  or  color.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  with  these  latter  bar- 
riers out  of  the  way  and  other  condi- 
tions favorable,  there  will  still  be  no 
amalgamation  of  those  races  which  show 
violent  contrasts  in  their  modes  of  liv- 
ing. Indeed,  assimilation  is  so  vitally 
dependent  upon  similarity  of  household 
life  that  it  may  almost  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  latter." 

The  South's  housing  task,  however,  is 
not  merely  one  of  preserving  its  present 
type  of  house:  it  must  raise  the  stand- 
ards for  that  house.  Southern  cities 
even  more  than  those  of  the  North, 
though  in  them  also  a  similar  tendency 
is  becoming  evident,  have  permitted  the 
building  of  houses  on  their  alleys. 
Washington,  on  the  border  between 
North  and  South,  has  developed  this 
pernicious  habit  to  the  greatest  degree, 
but  in  Baltimore,  Annapolis,  Richmond, 
Charleston,  Atlanta,  and  other  southern 
cities  inhabited  alleys  are  hidden  from 
sight,  neglected,  insanitary,  culture 
tubes  of  lawlessness  and  immorality. 


In  Washington  the  evil  effects  of 
alley  dwellings  have  long  been  recog- 
nized, and  at  the  present  moment  those 
who  have  fought  so  long  to  cleanse  the 
national  capital  of  its  worst  plague  spot 
have  at  last  caught  the  public  attention. 
By  turning  the  alleys  into  minor  streets 
they  will  not  only  remove  a  source  of 
constant  trouble  and  expense,  but  will 
give  to  Washington  what  it  and  every 
other  city  needs,  a  system  of  secondary 
thoroughfares  providing  good  sites  for 
inexpensive  houses  accessible  to  the 
center  of  town. 

Here  is  one  of  the  places  where  city 
planning  and  housing  meet.  Until  the 
alley  problem  is  solved  we  can  not  ex- 
pect that  the  housing  problem  will  be 
completely  solved.  Yet  there  is  much 
that  southern  cities  can  do  without  wait- 
ing for  the  solution  of  the  alley  problem. 
Even  on  existing  streets  the  houses  fre- 
quently fall  below  the  standard  that 
should  be  maintained.  The  more  pro- 
gressive cities  have  been  active  in  ex- 
tending their  water  and  sewer  systems. 

Baltimore,   after    184    years    without 
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sewers  and  with  a  high  death  rate,  is 
now  spending  $20,000,000  on  a  system 
which  will  probably  be  the  best  in 
America.  In  Savannah,  practically 
every  little  Negro  cottage  has  city  water 
and  a  sanitary  water  closet.  In  New 
Orleans  a  special  commission  has  charge 
of  water  mains  and  sewers  which  every 
year  are  pushed  into  new  territory.  In 
Atlanta  water  mains  and  sewers  extend 
through  the  streets  of  some  of  the  poor- 
est districts,  though  not  through  neigh- 
boring alleys.  In  Birmingham  the  little 
squares  of  Negro  cottages  have  water 
and  sewer  connection. 

So  the  southern  cities  are  awake  to 
the  importance  of  these  two  fundament- 
als of  good  housing,  though  some  of 
them  are  not  pushing  the  work  as  fast 
as  they  should  and  others  are  accepting 
types  of  toilet  fixtures  which  are  little 
better  than  the  privy  abominations  they 
displace.  School  sinks,  metal  or 
masonry  troughs  which  are  supposed  to 
be  flushed  out  periodically  but  which 
seldom  are  really  clean,  long  hopper 
closets  which  can  not  be  kept  clean, 
dilapidated  and  doorless  shelter  houses, 
unsafe  and  public  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  show  that  the  lesson  has  not  yet 
been  thoroughly  learned.  Not  until 
each  family  has  been  provided  with 
running  water  and  a  sanitary  water 
closet  inside  its  dwelling  can  a  city  say 
that  it  has  met  its  obligations  in  this  re- 
spect. 

The  type  of  house  provided  for  the 
great  majority  of  southern  wage-earn- 
ers, a  little,  detached  cottage,  makes  im- 
possible many  of  the  housing  evils  com- 
mon in  tenement  house  cities — window- 
less  and  dark  rooms,  long  dark  halls  and 
stairs,  danger  from  fire  to  those  who  live 
far  above  ground  level.  But  it  does  not 
do  away  with  the  necessity  for  setting 
and  enforcing  standards.  Even  with 
small  cottages  the  lot  and  especially  the 
ground  under  the  house  should  be  drain- 
ed, not  left  a  quagmire  as  it  often  is.  If 
the  house  has  no  cellar  it  should  be 
raised  at  least  two  feet  above  the 
ground,  not  set  down  flat  upon  it,  as  is 
frequently  done. 

In  the  South,  as  elsewhere,  there  are 
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many  houses  which  do  not  measure  up 
to  the  prevailing  type.  In  the  older 
cities  especially,  such  as  Baltimore  and 
New  Orleans,  there  are  many  back-to- 
back  dwellings,  houses  or  apartments 
with  openings  on  only  one  side  so  that 
adequate  ventilation  is  impossible.  In 
some  cases  these  openings  consist  only 
of  a  doorway  with  solid  wooden  door, 
veritable  caves  without  light  or  air.  In 
New  Orleans  I  asked  a  colored  woman 
who  was  ironing  in  the  open  doorway 
of  one  of  these  single  opening  apart- 
ments what  she  did  when  it  rained.  "I 
just  shets  the  doo',  then  I  don't  do  noth- 
ing," she  replied.  Yet  these  cities,  with 
their  ill  ventilated  dwellings,  and  their 
tightly  closed  and  shuttered  windows, 
seek  explanations  for  their  high  death 
rates  from  tuberculosis ! 

The  South  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
times  and  in  the  future  its  small  homes 
will  be  better  than  those  in  the  present 
or  the  past.  In  Fairfield,  a  suburb  of 
Birmingham,  the  South  has  one  of  the 


most  promising  industrial  villages  in 
America.  In  Birmingham,  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities  proposes  to  undertake  a 
housing  scheme  in  connection  with  its 
other  work  that  should  demonstrate  the 
value  of  good  living  conditions. 

Even  more  encouraging  are  the  recent 
efforts  to  secure  housing  legislation  that 
will  set  standards  below  which  no  dwell- 
ing in  the  city  will  be  permitted  to  fall. 
New  Orleans  already  has  a  Tenement 
House  Code,  inadequate  in  its  scope  in 
that  it  does  not  cover  the  smaller  houses, 
and  inadequately  enforced  because  not 
heretofore  backed  by  a  strong  public 
opinion.  Atlanta  is  now  drafting  a  hous- 
ing code  which  will  be  far  in  advance 
of  that  of  New  Orleans.  Louisville 
has  a  fairly  good  tenement  house  code 
and  during  the  past  year  has  been  en- 
forcing it.  Savannah  and  Richmond  are 
preparing  the  way  for  the  enactment  of 
much  better  codes.  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington have  fragmentary  codes  which 
have  been  of  some  assistance  in  slowly 


raising    the    city's    housing    standards. 

And  in  some  of  the  cities  which  have 
not  yet  adopted  housing  codes  there  are 
sanitary  regulations  that  meet  part  of 
the  need.  In  Savannah  the  Health  De- 
partment has  a  thorough  system  of  sani- 
tary inspection  under  which  every  house 
is  visited  several  times  a  year.  In  Bir- 
mingham the  force  of  inspectors  has  re- 
cently been  increased  to  thirteen  and 
regular  inspection  of  all  out  premises 
has  been  begun.  In  Richmond  and  in 
Washington  there  has  long  been  system- 
atic sanitary  inspection.  In  Baltimore 
the  Health  Department  for  the  past 
two  years  has  had  a  small  force  of 
housing  inspectors  in  addition  to  its 
sanitary  squad.  So  though  New  Or- 
leans, Atlanta  and  other  cities  are  still 
lagging  in  this  necessary  part  of  their 
work  we  may  expect  them  soon  to  fol- 
low good  examples. 

The  South  is  a  land  of  opportunity  in 
housing,  and  the  South  has  begun  to 
see  its  opportunity. 


IT  was  raining;  not  riotously,  but 
with  a  soft  insistence  that  soaked 
the  cobble  stones  and  rose  again 
in  an  impalpable  mist.  The  fronts 
of  the  tenement  houses  looked  sodden 
and  dingy  as  if  the  rain  had  brought  out 
the  dirt  of  years.  Grimy  lace  curtains 
shaded  the  grimy  windows  that  looked 
out  everlastingly  into  the  narrow,  gray 
street.  Rain  dribbled  from  broken  gut- 
ter-ends, making  strange,  rusty  streaks 
on  the  bricks;  it  clouded  the  globes  of 
the  gas  lamps  where  the  light  still  burn- 
ed yellow,  although  it  was  nearly  noon ; 
it  steamed  from  the  flanks  of  the  wait- 
ing horses,  too  wet  even  to  be  impatient 
as  hawker  and  housewife  hagged  over 
the  Friday's  fish. 

Ellie  dragged  her  shawl  closer  about 
her  shoulders;  the  rain  seemed  to  chill 
her  very  heart.  For  the  tenth  time  she 
gazed  longingly  at  the  stove,  and  for 
the  tenth  time  shook  her  head  in  heroic 
self-denial.  There  was  only  half  a  bag 
of  coal  and  she  must  save  that  to  cook 
Jim's  supper  with.  Jim!  She  shivered 
again.  Would  he  come  back  to-night 
or  would  he — what  was  it  he  had  said? 
— he  hoped  he  might  never  blight  his 
eyes  with  the  sight  of  her  again.  She 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands  at  the  mem- 
ory of  his  look,  worse  than  any  blow  he 
had  ever  given  her.  But  she  did  not 
cry.  He  had  called  her  a  cry-baby  and 
she  must  never  cry  again. 

She  gazed  unseeing  into  the  drizzle. 
She  was  no  longer  conscious  of  the  gray 
out-doors  nor  of  the  room  with  its  sec- 
ond-rate lodging-house  furniture.  In- 
stead, she  saw  herself,  full  of  hope  and 
eagerness,  saying  good-bye  to  her  father 
and  mother  in  the  old  country.  Shure 
an'  she  would  send  them  money  for  the 
rent — and  perhaps  bye  and  bye  they  would 
come  to  join  her  in  the  new  land,  where 
there  was  more  than  work  enough  for 
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all  and  money  enough  to  buy  out  even 
the  landlord  himself. 

The  voyage  was  hazy;  interminable 
days  of  sickness,  followed  by  intermin- 
able days  of  languid  content,  filled  with 
dreams  of  the  time  when  she  should  go 
back  home — no  longer  in  the  steerage 
but  with  a  purse  full  of  gold  coins,  like 
Delia  Mullin  who  came  back  last  year. 
Ellie  was  shy  and  the  few  people  who 
spoke  to  her  decided  that  she  was  just 
stupid — "dumm,"  as  one  burly  German 
woman  put  it.  Ellie  watched  this  Ger- 
man mother  knit  endless  lengths  of  gray 
stocking  for  her  "kinder"  who  would 
surely  be  at  the  wharf  to  meet  her.  They 
were  there,  in  all  the  grandeur  of  their 
American  finery;  and  everyone  else,  ap- 
parently, had  someone,  husband,  wife  or 
child,  waiting  with  a  glad  welcome. 
Only  Ellie,  her  deep,  blue  eyes  half 
wistful,  half  afraid,  stood  unnoticed  in 
the  swaying  crowd  until  someone — May 
the  Saints  bless  her!— spoke  to  her  and 
finally  carried  her  off  to  a  girls'  lodging- 
house,  there  to  wait  until  the  looked-for 
job  should  turn  up. 

Work    came    quickly.     Many  women, 


Ellie  found,  liked  green  girls  because 
they  came  cheap  and  worked  hard. 
Ellie  earned  two  dollars  a  week.  She 
got  up  at  half  past  five  and  from  then 
until  ten  at  night  labored  unceasingly 
to  make  the  four-story  lodging-house 
come  up  to  her  ideal  of  cleanliness.  She 
could  shut  her  eyes  now  and  see  the 
stair  carpets  swept  several  times  a  day 
and  yet  always,  as  by  some  miracle, 
giving  out  their  full  quota  of  dust  be- 
neath her  brush. 

Ellie  had  thought  two  dollars  would 
be  so  much  and  had  imagined  with 
swift-heart  beats  and  happy  eyes  the 
joy  of  the  old  people  when  they  got 
her  first  letter.  But  alas  for  her 
dreams !  She  had  to  buy  a  hat — 
then  aprons  and  dresses — because  she 
must  look  neat;  until,  as  the  months 
sped  by,  she  stopped  writing  for  very 
shame  of  her  unaccomplished  plan. 

She  made  few  friends.  In  her  after- 
noons out  she  loitered  up  and  down  the 
streets,  looking  now  at  the  shoppers,  now 
at  the  gay  shop  windows.  Once  she 
went  to  a  dance  with  a  girl  from  a 
neighboring  house,  but  she  felt  queer 
and  awkward  among  the  gaily  dressed, 
highly  pompadoured  girls.  She  heard 
one  red-necktied  youth  say  to  his  part- 
ner, "Catch  on  to  the  mouse — ain't  she 
a  regular  wall-flower,  though?"  The 
partner  sniggered  appreciatively  and  the 
wall-flower  slipped  out,  forgotten  even 
by  the  girl  who  had  invited  her. 

After  that  she  used  to  dream  to 
herself  about  the  people  she  saw  com- 
ing and  going  in  the  lodging-house. 
But  most  of  her  dreams  centered 
about  Jim, — Jim  who  came  every 
day  with  the  ice.  How  strong  he  was 
and  how  handsome  with  his  smooth  face 
and  twinkling,  brown  eyes !  How  deftly 
he  swung  the  big  cakes  of  ice  into  the 
refrigerator !  Ellie  could  remember  now 
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how  she  had  felt  when  he  first  spoke  to 
her — she  was  holding  up  the  cover  of 
the  ice-chest  and  he  had  told  her  to 
"Look  out,  kid !"  in  a  voice  that  made 
her  jump  and  knock  over  a  bottle  of 
milk.  Then  he  had  laughed  boisterously, 
till  she  had  perforce  to  smile.  After 
that  he  always  spoke  to  her;  some  joke 
about  her  freckles — they  were  fading 
now,  Ellie  thought — or  some  gay  word 
about  the  Irish  brogue  that  burred  softly 
through  her  few  words.  Then  one  day 
— would  she  ever  forget  it? — he  had 
asked  her  to  go  to  the  park  with  him. 
She  had  gone,  in  a  new,  pale  blue  waist 
— another  dollar  that  should  have  gone 
home — her  soft,  brown  hair  shadowing 
her  eyes  to  a  deeper  blue  and  her  cheeks 
to  a  more  vivid  pink.  They  had  eaten 
ice-cream  from  cones  and  had  drunk 
tonic  from  thin  glass  bottles.  They  had 
held  hands  in  the  merry-go-round,  and, 
in  the  scenic  railway  he  had  put  his  arm 
around  her,  "so  she  wouldn't  be  scared." 
He  had  kissed  her  when  he  said  good- 
night and  Ellie  had  thanked  him  shyly 
for  her  good  time. 

There  had  been  other  good  times; 
Ellie  remembered  each  one,  down 
to  the  smallest  detail,  with  a  thrill 

half  joy,  half  pain.  Then Ellie 

covered  her  face  with  her  hands 
as  the  hot  blood  swept  from  throat  to 
brow.  Then  she  had  gone  to  the  priest, 
and  he  had  said  that  Jim  must  marry 
her.  And  Jim  had  married  her — partly 
from  braggadocio — that  he  would  do  the 
right  thing  by  her — partly  from  fear  of 
what  might  happen  if  he  refused.  Eilie, 
quite  unwitting  of  his  spirit,  had  been 
supremely  happy.  All  shame  of  the 
past,  all  dread  of  the  future  was  blotted 
out  as  she  went  with  him  to  his  lodging- 
house.  She  waited  in  the  uncarpeted 
hallway  while  Jim  showed  the  "marriage 
lines"  to  the  suspicious  landlady. 

They  could  not  go  to  housekeeping  as 
she  had  dreamed,  but  for  a  week  Ellie 
felt  that  heaven  had  come  to  her.  She 
thanked  the  saints  on  her  knees  for  their 
goodness;  even  now,  at  times,  she  felt 
that  nothing  else  mattered,  she  had  had 
that  week.  Then,  somehow,  Jim  had 
changed.  He  came  home  drunk  night 
after  night;  sometimes  he  did  not  come 
home  at  all.  Ellie  got  into  the  way  of  lying 
down  on  the  bed  with  her  clothes  on, 
for  fear  he  might  drive  her  out,  as  he 
had  once,  to  shiver  till  daylight  in  the 
hall.  Once  she  had  stayed  in  the  room 
for  a  week  with  hardly  anything  to  eat 
because  she  did  not  wish  people  to  see 
the  purple  bruise  on  her  cheek. 

Ellie  moved  restlessly  in  her  chair. 
The  rain  seemed  to  be  falling  faster,  but 
still  softly,  whispering  under  the  eaves 
and  along  the  window-sill.  She  turned 
her  eyes  from  the  dreary  street  to  the 
dreary  room.  She  had  tried  to  make  it 
look  more  cheerful  by  pinning  pictures 
from  the  Sunday  papers  over  the  dirty 
blue  and  white  walls.  The  bed,  relic  of 
many  lodgers,  showed  wavy  outlines 


where  the  spring  had  sagged.  There 
was  no  spread,  only  a  discouraged-look- 
ing green  and  red  comforter.  The  small, 
"light-housekeeping"  stove  was  cold  and 
cheerless.  The  table,  which  she  had 
scrubbed  till  it  shone,  was  bare  save  for 
a  few  heavy  plates  and  cups. 

This  morning,  when  she  had  asked  him 
for  money,  Jim  had  started  to  throw  one 
of  those  cups  at  her.  Ellie  had  bowed 
her  head  submissively,  not  caring  whe- 
ther she  was  hurt  or  not,  and  Jim  had  put 
the  cup  down  with  a  muttered  oath  about 
not  wanting  any  howling,  crying  babies 
round  him.  Ellie  thought  at  first  he 
was  speaking  of  her.  Then  she  realized 
he  meant  the  baby  who  was  to  come,  the 
little  one  who,  she  had  thought,  would 
somehow  make  things  right.  Stirred  at 
last,  Ellie  had  spoken  boldly,  saucily — 
and  Jim  had  heaped  vile  names  upon  her 
till  she  cowered  as  she  had  never  cow- 
ered beneath  his  blows.  He  had  gone 
and  she  had  said  to  herself — dully — "He 
won't  come  back — he'll  never  come 
back." 

Mrs.  Carey,  the  landlady,  had  tried  to 
make  Ellie  drink  a  cup  of  tea,  but  the 
food  made  her  feel  faint.  Mrs.  Carey 
had  tried,  too,  to  comfort  her. 

"Sure,  an'  he'll  be  all  right  when  the 
babby  comes.  My  man  was  always  that 
away — and  look  how  fond  he  is  of  'em 
now."  Mrs.  Carey  paused  to  watch  the 
effect  of  her  words.  "You'll  be  sick  if 
you  take  on  this  way,  Ellie  child.  Your 
face  is  that  thin  now  I  can  almost  see 
through  it.  If  I  was  you  I'd  be  after  get- 
ting some  Holy  Water  from  the  Nuns 
of  Mt.  Carmel.  They  do  say  that  al- 
ways sets  everything  right." 

Holy  water — why  not?  Perhaps  it 
would  help.  The  saints  were  very 
good.  If  she  prayed  to  them  and 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin  they  might 
even  yet  bring  Jim  back  to  her — Jim,  as 
he  was  during  that  first  week.  She 
would  get  the  Holy  Water  first  and 
then,  somehow,  everything  would  be 
right. 

Ellie  rose  eagerly  and  put  on  her  coat. 
She  did  not  wear  her  hat  because  the 
rain  would  spoil  it.  She  must  have 
something  to  bring  the  water  home  in 
and  after  much  searching  she  found  a 
whiskey  bottle  in  one  of  the  bureau 
drawers.  This  she  washed  carefully. 
As  she  worked  she  felt  more  and  more 
certain  that  somehow  the  Holy  Water 
would  work  a  miracle. 

She  had  no  idea  where  the  Nuns  of 
Mr.  Carmel  were;  anyone,  she  was  sure, 
could  tell  her.  She  felt,  when  she  closed 
the  door  behind  her,  as  if  she  were  go- 
ing on  a  pilgrimage  to  a  sacred  shrine. 
She  did  not  feel  the  rain,  which  beaded 
her  hair  and  clothes  with  moisture. 
She  walked  rapidly— the  bottle  clasped 
under  her  jacket.  Presently  she  found 
herself  in  a  street  where  the  houses  had 
green  yards  with  trees  in  front  of  them. 
There  was  no  one  in  sight,  so  Ellie  ven- 
tured to  ring  the  bell  at  a  side  door. 


The  white-aproned  girl  who  answefed  it 
at  first  paid  no  heed  to  Ellie's  question. 

"Are  you  married?" — she  asked  at 
length.  "Yes,"  said  Ellie  faintly.  "And 
what  good  do  you  think  your  Holy  Water 
will  do?"  "It  will  be  after  making 
everything  right"  Tillie  explained  vague- 
ly. "Humph"  said  the  girl  scornfully, 
and  then,  as  Ellie's  blue  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  "You  might  ask  at  that  white 
house." 

And  there  at  last  Ellie  learned  the 
way.  Walk  as  fast  as  she  could  it  was 
late  afternoon  before  she  looked  up  into 
the  kindly  face  of  the  Mount  Carmelite 
nun. 

"And  what  do  you  want  of  the  Holy 
Water,  child?"  the  sister  asked  softly. 

Ellie  explained  incoherently  but  the 
sister  seemed  to  understand. 

"Have  you  money  to  buy  it  with  ?"  she 
asked. 

Ellie  shook  her  head — she  dared  not 
trust  herself  to  speak.  She  ought  to 
have  known,  she  thought  bitterly,  that 
here  one  got  nothing  without  money. 
Her  house  of  dreams  faded,  and  the  old, 
dull,  dreary  life  enfolded  her.  For  the 
first  time  she  realized  that  she  was  cold 
and  faint — that  she  had  had  nothing  to 
eat  all  day  and  that  the  way  she  had 
come  was  both  long  and  wet.  She  was 
too  miserable  even  to  cry — but  sat  twist- 
ing the  empty  bottle  in  her  thin  hands. 

The  sister  watched  her  a  moment. 
"Never  mind,"  she  said,  "we  will  see 
what  we  can  do." 

Incredulously  Ellie  gave  up  the  bottle 
and  presently  the  sister  brought  it  back, 
half  full  of  the  precious  water.  Ellie 
tried  to  thank  her,  breathlessly  clasping 
the  bottle. 

"May  the  Blessed  Virgin  bring  you 
your  desire,"  said  the  nun  as  Ellie  hur- 
ried from  the  house.  Perhaps  she 
should  have  made  her  stay  and  rest. 

To  Ellie,  the  Holy  Water  pressed 
against  her  breast,  it  was  as  if  the  world 
was  made  over.  She  was  not  cold  or 
hungry.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she  fairly 
flew  through  the  wet  streets.  She  must 
get  home  before  Jim  did.  She  did  not 
see  the  busy  shoppers,  some  of  whom 
paused  to  look  after  her.  The  street 
lamps  were  to  her  dazzled  eyes  the  haloes 
of  wonderful  cherubim ;  even  the  dreaded 
street  crossings  were  forgotten  as  she 
hurried  along.  The  Holy  Water  was  go- 
ing to  set  things  right  at  last. 

Suddenly  at  the  street  crossing  there 
was  a  clang  in  front  of  her — or  was  it 
behind?  Ellie  paused,  dazed,  stepped 
back — then  forward.  There  was  a  sharp 
cry  as  a  policeman  tried,  too  late,  to 
save  her. 

They  lifted  her  gently  into  the  police 
ambulance.  The  blue  eyes  were  half 
closed,  as  if  she  dreamed;  her  lips,  still 
warm,  were  parted  in  a  smile  of  perfect 
joy.  One  side  of  her  coat  was  dripping 
with  more  than  rain,  and  her  hand  still 
held  tightly  the  top  of  a  broken  bottle. 

The  Holy  Water  had  set  things  right. 
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EAD  Harry  Orchard's  con- 
fession over  again  if  you 
haven't  read  it  recently," 
said  a  mine  manager.  "Then 
come  back  and  tell  me  whether  if  you 
were  in  my  place  you  would  have  any 
dealings  with  the  Wes'tern  Federation 
of  Miners." 

He  looked  out  of  his  office  window 
and  over  the  brown  tents  of  the  militia- 
men, but  his  gaze  seemed  to  go  beyond 
— to  the  mine  shafts  up  and  down  the 
"copper  country"  of  the  Keweenaw  pen- 
insula, to  the  underground  "levels" 
where  the  few  men  at  work  seemed 
only  to  emphasize  the  absence  of  the 
former  busy  thousands,  to  the  guards 
and  deputies  who  patrolled  the  "loca- 
tions," and  to  the  long  files  of  serious 
faced  miners  who  march  every  morn- 
ing to  show  that  their  purpose  is  just  as 
unyielding  as  is  the  determination  of 
the  managers. 

In  a  bare  little  room  at  the  union 
headquarters  a  group  of  labor  leaders 
sat  late  one  evening.  An  inquirer  from 
the  outside  had  turned  the  discussion 
to  the  grievances  concerning  work  con- 
ditions. One  of  the  group  wheeled  in 
his  chair.  The  defiance  which  flashed 
out  in  his  every  word  when  rousing  the 
strikers  was  somehow  subdued  as  he 
said,  "We  are  reasonable  men.  These 
difficulties  could  be  adjusted.  If  we 
could  just  get  our  feet  under  the  same 


table  with  the  managers'  we  could  work 
out  a  fair  agreement." 

Right  here — in  the  two  points  of  view 
— is  the  crux  of  the  copper  strike,  the 
hardest  fought  labor  struggle  which  is 
now  being  waged  in  the  country. 

Hope  for  an  early  settlement  van- 
ished when  the  operators  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  arbitration  plan  suggested  by 
the  federal  Department  of  Labor.  Their 
decision,  made  public  on  September  21, 
reiterated  the  answers  that  had  been 
made  to  a  series  of  mediatory  efforts 
by  state  officials,  and  reduced  the  strike 
to  a  dreary  endurance  test.  As  if  to 
emphasize  the  fact,  a  raw  north  wind 
all  that  same  September  day  drove  the 
season's  first  snow,  bleak  harbinger  of 


the  long  Lake  Superior  winter,  through 
the  villages  which  huddle  around  the  tall 
shaft  houses. 

The  labor  question  trails  the  indus- 
trial frontier  even  more  surely  than 
trade  follows  the  flag.  But  the  copper 
mines  of  the  Keweenaw  peninsula,  iso- 
lated geographically,  have  been  singu- 
larly exempt  from  the  turmoil  of  in- 
dustrial strife.  The  present  struggle  is 
the  first  in  the  fifty  years  the  mines 
have  been  operating,  except  for  a  few 
disputes  quickly  adjusted. 

The  general  strike  of  the  underground 
men  called  on  July  23  concerns  primar- 
ily their  right  to  organize  as  members 
of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners. 
The  challenge  of  this  organization  and 
its  methods  we  shall  examine  later.  The 
men's  demands — an  eight-hour  day  and  a 
minimum  wage  of  three  dollars  a  day — 
and  their  protest  against  the  "one  man 
drill"  which  the  companies  have  been 
introducing  in  place  of  the  old  "two  man 
drill,"  were  indicated  only  in  a  general 
way  in  letters  from  the  district  union 
to  the  mine  managers.  These  letters, 
asking  for  a  conference,  the  managers 
ignored. 

Deadlocked  on  the  issue  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  union,  both  sides  show  the 
fresh  vigor  of  a  first  battle.  The  com- 
panies are  strong  in  a  sense  of  author- 
ity never  before  disputed ;  the  men  con- 
fident in  a  new  consciousness  of  their 
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SCENE  OF  A  WANTON  KILLING 


In  this  house  two  men  dropped  dead  and  three  were  wounded  when  six  guards 
shot  through  windows  into  a  room  where  the  boarding  boss,  his  wife,  four  chil- 
dren, and  Eight  boarders  were  having  supper.  A  search  of  the  house  revealed 
no  fireams.  One  of  the  wounded  men  stands  in  the  doorway  (right).  The  six 
guards  are  held  on  charges  of  manslaughter. 


collective  power.  Bewilderment  best 
characterizes  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
community,  which  has  found  itself  in 
the  midst  of  problems  hitherto  scarcely 
thought  of  except  as  affecting  some  re- 
mote city. 

This  Michigan  copper  mining  "camp" 
spreads  over  three  counties,  includes  the 
well-built  cities  of  Houghton,  Hancock 
and  Calumet,  boasts  the  greatest  depth — 
over  a  mile — which  men  have  penetrated 
the  earth's  crust,  and  looks  back  on  more 
than  half  a  century  of  peaceful  develop- 
ment under  the  leadership  of  such  men 
as  Alexander  Agassiz. 

Mines  and  Men 

The  production  each  year  from  the 
forty-two  mines  is  about  220,000,000 
pounds  of  copper,  constituting  about  20 
per  cent  of  this  country's  output.  At 
the  average  price  of  copper  during  the 
last  decade,  15  cents  a  pound — it  is  now 
17  cents — the  value  of  this  annual  pro- 
duction is  about  $33,000,000.  Scarcely 
half  the  mines  are  producing;  the  others 
are  in  exploring  and  developing  stages. 

The  famous  Calumet  and  Hecla 
mine,  which  alone  produces  75,000,000 
pounds  annually,  occupies  a  still  more 
commanding  position,  since  in  recent 
years  it  has  come  into  operating  control, 
and  in  some  cases  controlling  ownership, 
of  a  dozen  other  mines,  eight  of  them 
producing.  The  Calumet  and  Hecla 
group  produces  more  than  half  of  the 
district's  annual  output  of  copper. 

In  the  mine  operations  of  the  whole 
"camp"  some  16,000  men  constitute  a 
normal  working  force,  about  half  of 
them  employed  by  the  Calumet  and 
Hecla  mines.  The  companies  report 
that  on  the  day  before  the  strike  about 


14,300  men  were  at  work.  About  half 
the  men  work  underground.  Of  the  un- 
derground men  roughly  40  per  cent  are 
miners,  30  per  cent  trammers,  10  per 
cent  timbermen  and  20  per  cent  labor- 
ers, drill  boys,  and  miscellaneous  work- 
men. 

At  successive  "levels,"  100  feet  apart 
as  you  go  down  a  shaft,  two  "drifts,"  or 
tunnels,  stretch  out  from  the  shaft  hori- 
zontally, in  opposite  directions.  Pick 
your  way  along  such  a  drift,  walking 
between  the  tram  tracks,  avoiding  the 
lumps  of  rock  from  overflowing  cars, 
and  ducking  your  head  when  you  come 
to  projections  of  the  "hanging  wall"  or 
roof.  You  may  walk  200  feet,  or  as 
much  as  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
shaft,  your  lamp  pushing  into  the  black- 
ness, when  you  begin  to  hear  a  faint 
sound  ahead  like  that  of  a  distant  riv- 
etting  machine.  • 

At  last  you  reach  the  cavernous 
"stope"  in  which  the  miner  is  working. 
He  has  climbed  up  the  steep  incline  and 
stands  on  a  ledge  of  rock  just  under 
the  "hanging  wall."  His  drill,  operated 
by  compressed  air,  acts  like  the  quarry 
machine  which  drills  holes  for  blasting 
rock.  Instead  of  standing  on  a  tripod 
and  boring  vertically  down,  it  is  attach- 
ed to  a  heavy  iron  post  braced  against 
rock  walls,  and  bores  at  every  conceiv- 
able angle — sometimes  straight  up  into 
the  rock  above. 

All  day  or  all  night,  according  to  his 
shift,  the  miner  drills.  Into  the  holes 
as  he  leaves  his  work,  he  puts  the 
charges  of  dynamite,  lighting  the  fuse  so 
that  the  explosion  shall  occur  only  when 
he  has  reached  a  safe  distance. 

The  broken  rock  which  the  blast  has 


tumbled  down  the  incline  is  loaded  into 
the  cars  by  the  trammers  of  the  shift 
following.  Two  trammers  handle  three 
cars.  Each  car  as  it  is  filled  is  pushed 
out  along  the  drift  to  the  shaft.  The 
rock  is  dumped  into  the  "skip,"  then 
hoisted  to  the  surface  and  started 
through  the  stamping  mill  and  other  pro- 
cesses by  which  the  copper  is  extracted. 

The  workers  represent  no  less  than 
thirty-eight  nationalities.  Cornishmen, 
or  "Cousin  Jacks,"  as  they  are  called, 
were  the  first  arrivals.  Irish,  Swedes 
and  Finns  followed,  and  now  a  large 
proportion  is  furnished  by  Croatians, 
Italians,  Hungarians  and  others  from 
southeastern  Europe.  The  Cornishmen 
are  famous  miners,  but  the  Finns  are  al- 
most as  efficient,  according  to  the  man- 
agers. 

It  is  related  that  one  day  a  mine  cap- 
tain was  going  his  rounds  and  called  up 
to  a  couple  of  Cornishmen  who  were 
working  in  a  difficult  stope. 

"How  is  it?"  he  asked. 

"Mighty  'ard,  cap'n;  she's  pretty 
tough." 

"Well,  boys,  brace  up ;  what  you  want 
is  pride  and  perseverance  to  help  you." 

When  he  had  gone  on  he  heard  the 
two  miners  behind  him :  "Say,  Bill,  who 
be  they,  Pride  and  Perserverance  ?" 

"I  doan't  know,  Tom — guess  they  be 
the  two  Finns  in  the  next  stope." 

The  Socialist  Finns 

The  Finns  number  11,531  of  the  33,333 
foreign-born  whites  in  Houghton  county. 
A  large  proportion  are  already  Social- 
ists when  they  leave  the  old  country,  and 
in  the  new  land,  cleavage  deepens  be- 
tween the  Socialists  and  the  non-Social- 
ists. The  Socialistic  ideas  of  some  of 
the  less  educated  Finns  are  crude. 
Some  of  them  have  the  most  fantastic 
notion  of  America's  "freedom."  A  Fin- 
nish servant  girl  one  day  naively  dis- 
closed her  simple  belief  when  she  re- 
marked to  her  mistress:  "Some  day 
you  be  in  kitchen  and  I  be  in  parlor." 

Those  who  uphold  the  companies'  side 
of  the  present  controversy  say  that  the 
uneducated  among  the  Finns  were  led  to 
believe  that  the  government  would  take 
over  the  mines  if  the  strike  lasted  three 
months,  and  that  each  visit  of  a  repre- 
sentative from  the  state  or  federal  gov- 
ernment indicated  such  a  governmental 
solution. 

However,  this  may  be,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Socialist  Finns  are  a 
strong  element  in  the  strike.  In  Han- 
cock they  recently  erected  a  large  build- 
ing containing  an  up-to-date  printing 
establishment  for  the  publication  of  a 
daily  paper,  a  hall,  a  restaurant  and 
other  social  facilities.  The  headquar- 
ters of  the  district  union  of  the  Western 
Federation  of  Miners  is  also  in  this 
building. 

As  early  as  1904  organizers  of  the 
Federation  appeared  in  the  district.  Al- 
though by  1907  they  had  gained  a  mem- 
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bership  of  several  hundred,  the  effort 
was  allowed  to  lapse.  Missionary  work 
was  soon  renewed,  however,  and  the 
present  five  local  unions  in  the  district 
were  organized  in  1908-10. 

Last  spring  the  conviction  grew  that 
better  conditions  must  be  secured.  In 
June  a  preliminary  vote  showed  a  strong 
sentiment  in  favor  of  demanding  im- 
provement, and  during  the  first  twelve 
days  of  July  ballots  were  cast  on  two 
questions:  whether  the  district  union 
should  ask  for  a  conference  with  the 
employers  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting 
wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions; 
and  whether  a  strike  should  be  called  if 
the  operators  refused  to  grant  a  confer- 
ence or  concessions.  The  union  officers 
claim  that  over  9,000  votes  were  cast 
and  that  98  per  cent  of  them  favored 
the  proposed  action,  but  unbiased  ob- 
servers in  the  district  think  these  figures 
much  exaggerated. 

The  letter  sent  to  each  mine  manager 
on  July  14,  expressed  the  earnest  hope 
that  a  strike,  with  all  the  suffering  it 
would  bring  employes,  employers  and 
the  public,  might  be  avoided,  and  that 
the  question  at  issue  might  be  settled 
"amicably  with  fairness  and  justice  to 
both  sides."  But  it  bluntly  threatened  a 
strike  unless  on  answer  was  forthcom- 
ing by  July  21,  appointing  the  conference 
for  some  time  before  July  28.  No  reply 
or  acknowledgment  was  received  by  the 
union  officers,  and  in  some  instances  the 
unopened  letters  were  brought  back  by 
the  mail  carriers  with  "Refused"  writ- 
ten across  the  face  of  the  envelope. 
When  July  21  came,  the  strike  was  call- 
ed for  July  23.  The  walkout  of  the  un- 
derground men  was  practically  complete. 
Such  as  were  not  members  of  the  union 
were  either  caught  by  the  spirit  of  the 
crowd  or  coerced  into  joining  union 
ranks. 

There  were  cases  of  intimidation  and 
rough  handling  of  men  returning  to 


At  work  in  a  "stope." 


THE  OLD  "TWO  MAN"  DRILL 

The  drill  bores  holes  for  the  dynamite  which  blasts  out 
rock  containing  copper. 


work,  the  experience  of  some  old  men 
being  especially  pitiful.  In  the  first  two 
days  more  than  a  score  of  injured  peo- 
ple were  received  at  the  hospital. 

This  led  to  prompt  action  by  the  gov- 
ernor, and  the  state  militia,  2,700  strong, 
arrived  on  the  ground  before  the  strike 
was  half  a  week  old.  Their  presence 
has  undoubtedly  been  a  large  factor  in 
preventing  violence.  Their  methods, 
and  particularly  the  excesses  of  a  few 
individuals  such  as  are  always  present  in 
any  large  number  of  young  men,  have 
been  vigorously  criticised,  sometimes 
justly,  by  union  leaders.  But  the  aver- 
age striker  feels  that  the  soldiers,  many 
of  whom  are  trade  union  members, 
have  in  general  treated  them  fairly. 

Some  of  the  friction  between  militia 
and  strikers  has  been  due  to  misunder- 
standing. At  one  time  a  group  of  sol- 
diers sought  to  divert  a  strikers'  parade 


THE  NEW  "ONE  MAN"  DRILL 
The  men  object  to  it  as  involving  too  hard  and  lonely  work. 


from  trespassing  on  company  property, 
but  gave  the  strikers  the  impression  that 
they  were  trying  to  stop  the  parade  al- 
together. In  the  ensuing  melee  the 
United  States  flag  borne  by  the  strikers 
was  trampled  on  and  torn.  Trivial  as 
the  incident  may  seem,  one  can  imagine 
how  it  would  have  been  heralded  as  an 
"outrage"  and  a  desecration  if  the  flag 
had  belonged  to  the  soldiers.  In  an- 
other case  a  child  was  injured  by  the 
horse  of  a  trooper  who  was  pushing 
back  a  crowd.  This  caused  bitter  feel- 
ing among  the  strikers. 

Disorder 

In  mass  picketing  and  parades,  women 
of  the  strikers'  families  are  active.  Not 
infrequently  they  attempt  to  snatch  din- 
ner pails  away  from  scabs  and  some- 
times, in  addition  to  a  tongue-lashing, 
they  have  applied  to  their  victims  a 
broom  dipped  in  filth.  But  anyone  pos- 
sessed of  a  grain  of  humor  cannot  fail 
to  be  amused  at  the  gravity  with  which 
the  local  citizens  regard  this  "lawless- 
ness" on  the  part  of  Croatian  peas- 
ants whose  minds  and  emotions  are 
about  as  undisciplined  as  those  of  mis- 
chief-loving American  boys.  Only  a 
handful  of  convictions  have  resulted 
from  the  hundreds  of  arrests. 

The  strikers  have  evinced  little  dis- 
position to  destroy  property  though  the 
stoppage  of  the  pumps  in  some  mines 
has  done  damage.  They  are  charged 
with  the  burning  of  a  store,  but  little 
evidence  has  been  adduced  to  prove  it. 
To  prevent  depredations,  lines  of  incan- 
descent lights  have  been  stretched 
around  the  mine  locations  and  two  of 
the  companies  play  searchlights  over 
their  property  each  night. 

The  union  officers  made  considerable 
effort  to  prevent  trouble.  Strikers  were 
cautioned  not  to  drink  and  they  were 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  union  mem- 
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A    MILITIA  CAMP  AT  CALUMET 

The  building  with  the  curved  roof  is  the  company  owned  armory,  leased  to  the  state.  Back  of  the  telegraph  pole 
is  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  Company  office.  In  the  far  background  is  the  high  school  built  and  owned  by  the  company 
and  leased  to  the  school  district. 


bership  if  they  carried  firearms.  Out  of 
more  than  200  strikers  arrested  in  the 
first  weeks  of  the  strike,  but  one  was 
found  with  a  gun. 

Considering  the  wide  area  involved, 
the  number  of  men,  their  many  nation- 
alities, and  the  few  police  officers,  the 
early  disorder  was  not  very  great.  It 
speaks  well  for  the  normal  peacefulness 
of  the  region  that  the  two  villages  of 
Red  Jacket  and  Laurium,  which  com- 
prise Calumet,  had  each  a  force  con- 
sisting of  but  one  marshal  for  day  duty 
and  three  watchmen  for  night  duty  prior 
to  the  strike.  The  struggle  has  involv- 
ed no  such  continued  violence  and  pitch- 
battles  as  marked  the  West  Virginia 
strike  of  the  United  Mine  Workers. 

The  Injunction 

The  situation  during  the  first  ten  or 
twelve  weeks  scarcely  seems  to  have 
warranted  the  sweeping  injunction 
drawn  by  the  managers'  counsel  and 
granted  on  September  20  by  a  local 
judge  against  picketing  or  parading  or 
doing  "anything  whatsoever  in  further- 
ance of  any  combination  ...  to 
cause  the  employes  .  .  .  against 
their  will  ...  to  refrain  from 
working."  Yet  the  strike  leaders,  im- 
mediately urged  all  strikers  to  observe 
its  provisions  carefully,  except  with  ref- 
erence to  parading.  On  September  29 
the  judge,  at  the  behest  of  the  union, 
dissolved  the  injunction,  saying  that  the 
grounds  for  issuing  it  had  been  shown 
to  be  insufficient.  He  specifically  up- 
held the  right  to  organize  and  to  picket, 
but  assured  protection  to  anyone  de- 


siring to  work.  The  managers  then 
took  the  matter  to  the  state  Supreme 
Court  which,  on  October  8,  issued  an 
order  requiring  the  local  judge  to  re- 
new the  temporary  injunction  and  show 
cause  why  it  should  not  be  made  per- 
manent. 

The  labor  unions  were  less  successful 
in  appealing  to  the  courts  to  ward  off 
what  to  their  minds  was  a  more  real 
provoking  cause  of  violence..  The  fed- 
eration attorney  sought  to  enjoin  the 
sheriff  from  hiring  Waddell-Mahon  de- 
tectives, many  of  them  ex-policemen 
from  New  York  and  Chicago.  These 
"gunmen,"  as  they  are  called  in  Calu- 
met, are  responsible  for  an  outrageously 
wanton  killing. 

An  Austrian  miner  was  taking  his 
customary  short  cut  home  across  com- 
pany property.  A  deputy  challenged 
him.  They  cursed  each  other  and  the 
miner  continued  on  his  way.  The 
deputy  secured  another  deputy  sheriff 
and  four  Waddell  men.  The  six  went 
to  the  house  and  called  upon  the  miner 
to  come  with  them.  He  refused,  say- 
ing he  had  done  nothing  wrong. 
Though  the  occupants  of  the  house  deny 
it,  the  guards  say  that  a  ten  pin  and  a 
bottle  were  hurled  out  of  the  window. 

With  no  further  provocation  the 
guards  fired  their  six  revolvers  through 
the  open  windows  of  the  dining  room  in 
which  there  were  at  supper  the  keeper 
of  the  boarding  house,  his  wife,  four 
children  under  four  years  of  age  and 
eight  boarders  among  whom  was  the 
miner  sought.  Two  men  dropped  dead — 


the  youngest  a  boy  of  eighteen — two 
were  wounded,  and  the  six  months  old 
baby  in  its  mother's  arms  was  powder- 
burned.  The  house  was  searched,  even 
to  the  immigrants'  trunks,  but  no  fire- 
arms were  found  in  it.  The  six  guards 
are  now  held  on  charges  of  manslaugh- 
ter. 

As  you  sit  in  the  room,  with  the  bul- 
let marks  all  around,  and  listen  to  a 
simple  Croatian  peasant  tell  the  story  in 
broken  English — he  himself  had  received 
two  wounds — the  very  recital  gives  you 
a  sense  of  physical  shock. 

The  reckless,  bullying  character  of 
some  of  these  detectives  from  the  out- 
side was  shown  when  certain  of  them 
while  drunk  halted  militia  officers  and 
"poked  a  gun"  in  the  face  of  a  lieuten- 
ant to  whose  restraining  efforts  they 
objected. 

Menace  of  the  "Gunmen" 

The  union  has  asked  for  the  arrest 
of  one  "wrecking  crew"  of  these  im- 
ported "gunmen"  in  an  automobile,  who 
shot  up  a  parade  of  strikers.  But  the 
observer  cannot  help  feeling  vividly, 
both  the  menace  and  the  utter  absurdity 
involved  in  policing  these  most  delicate 
crises  with  mercenaries  who  make  a 
profit  out  of  the  very  continuance  of  dis- 
order, and  who  are  not  above  provoking 
disorder  to  demonstrate  the  need  of 
their  continued  service.  The  bitterness 
against  them  is  readily  extended  to  the 
militia  by  foreigners  who  lump  them  to- 
gether as  representatives  of  govern- 
mental authority. 

Other    serious    shootings    have    taken 
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place.  When  deputies  shot  over  the 
heads  of  a  crowd,  a  bullet  struck  a  fif- 
teen-year-old girl  who  stood  in  the  rear. 
A  deputy  was  found  dead  with  a  bullet 
hole  in  his  skull  shortly  after  a  wound- 
ed striker  died  in  a  hospital.  A  car- 
load of  guards  coming  into  one 
mine  location  exchanged  shots  with 
strikers.  The  sheriff  on  investiga- 
tion declared  that  the  first  shot  was 
fired  from  the  car  and,  acting  with  the 
prosecutor,  he  revoked  the  blanket 
license  which  had  permitted  the  guards 
of  this  mine  to  carry  concealed 
weapons. 

A  press  report  of  October  6  tells  of 
an  employe  of  one  mine  who  was  stopped 
by  ten  men  on  his  way  to  work.  They 
asked  him  for  his  union  book.  As  he 
started  to  run  he  was  fired  upon  twice, 
one  bullet  passing  through  his  hip.  The 
ten  men  fled.  Another  report,  of  Oc- 
tober 18,  relates  that  a  dynamite  bomb 
was  put  on  the  railroad  track  in  front 
of  a  trainload  of  guards.  The  engi- 
neer saw  the  burning  fuse  and  stopped 
the  train  just  in  time.  The  explosion 
blew  up  a  section  of  track. 

The  wonder  is  that  there  have  not 
been  more  breaking  points  in  the  tense 
situation.  Repression  and  the  continued 
use  of  the  imported  gunmen  is  likely 
to  stir  irresponsible  hot-headed  men  to 
retaliative  violence,  and  both  strikers 
and  guards  seem  to  be  using  firearms 
increasingly. 

No  one  can  mingle  among  the  strik- 
ers without  feeling  that  there  is  real 
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A    "WRECKING   CREW"   OF 
"GUNMEN" 

Detective  agency  op- 
eratives from  the  out- 
side are  so  called  locally. 
Much  disorder  and  vio- 
lence centers  around 
them  and  their  methods. 


Charles  H.  Moyer,  (left),  President  of  the  Western 
Federation  of  Miners,  discussing  arbitation  plans  proposed 
by  the  Federal  Department  of  Labor  Mediator,  John  A. 
Moffitt  (right). 


dissatisfaction  with  conditions.  But  to 
arrive  at  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  grievances  is  extremely  difficult.  It 
is  hard  for  an  outsider  to  picture  the 
underground  conditions,  and  even  when 
he  does  "go  down"  he  cannot  tell  wheth- 
er what  he  sees  is  typical  of  conditions 
before  the  strike  or  of  all  the  many 
shafts  and  levels.  Different  depths, 
shafts,  managements,  rock — whether 
conglomerate  or  amygdaloid — and  a 
dozen  other  varying  factors  complicate 
infinitely  comprehension  of  the  facts 
and  detract  from  the 
accuracy  of  general- 
izations. It  is  possible 
here  to  present  only  in 
broad  outline  the  situ- 
ation as  to  hours, 
wages  and  work  con- 
ditions. 

Work  Shifts 

The  men  ask  for  an 
eight-hour  shift,  such 
as  obtains  in  most  of 
the  western  metal  and 
coal  mines  throughout 
the  country,  and  is  pre- 
scribed by  statute  in 
some  copper  mining 
states.  Half  an  hour 
should  be  added  for 
lunch  and  the  time 
consumed  for  one  trip 
in  the  shaft  on  the 
men's  time — the  other 
trip  coming  out  of  the 
eight  hours.  This 
makes  nearly  nine 
hours  "collar  to  col- 
lar" as  the  men  ex- 
press the  time  between 
starting  underground 
and  reaching  the  sur- 
face again  at  the  end 
of  the  shift. 

The  present  shift  is 


theoretically  ten  hours,  including  an 
hour  for  lunch.  But  the  mine  man- 
agers themselves  admit  that  it  is 
really  about  ten  and  one-half  hours 
"collar  to  collar."  The  men  claim 
that  in  some  of  the  mines  it  is 
often  much  longer.  The  miners  work 
five  and  one-half  day  shifts  a  week  or 
only  five  night  shifts.  As  each  man 
changes  from  day  to  night  shift  or  vice 
versa  every  week,  it  makes  an  average 
of  about  five  and  one-quarter  shifts  a 
week — six  eight-hour  shifts  would  total 
only  two  or  three  hours  shorter. 

Trammers,  however,  work  six  full 
shifts  a  week,  day  or  night,  except  that 
the  Saturday  shifts  are  two  hours  short. 
These  men,  therefore,  who  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  hardest  work,  so  exhausting  that 
a  man  is  said  to  stand  it  only  about 
seven  years,  have  the  longest  hours  in 
most  of  the  mines.  They  also  receive 
a  smaller  wage.  Most  of  the  mine 
managers  admit  that  this  is  not  as  it 
should  be  and  they  look  upon  the  pres- 
ent trouble  as  mainly  a  trammers' 
strike. 

Wages  are  determined  either  on  a 
contract  system  or  "company  account," 
which  means  merely  a  flat  rate  per  shift. 
The  amounts  earned  vary  considerably 
in  different  mines,  and  the  method  of 
determining  pay  on  the  contract  sys- 
tem is  changing  to  tonnage  of  rock,  in 
place  of  the  old  Cornish  custom  of  cubic 
fathom  measurement  which  has  been 
used  for  half  a  century. 

It  is  frequently  urged  in  justification 
of  lower  wages  paid  by  certain  mines 
that  a  large  investment — from  half  a 
million  to  two  million  dollars — is  neces- 
sary to  make  operation  profitable  or 
even  ascertain  whether  a  mine  can  be 
made  profitable,  and  that  a  low  grade 
of  rock  does  not  permit  the  scale  paid 
where  the  rock  has  higher  proportion  of 
copper. 

But  to  the  man  who  thinks  of  wages 
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in  terms  of  family  standard  of  living, 
this  argument  has  little  appeal.  No  mine 
manager  would  think  of  trying  to  get 
his  drilling  machines  cheaper  by  using 
it;  and  there  is  no  more  reason  why  it 
should  be  applied  to  labor  cost.  If  the 
mine  is  still  in  the  "prospect"  stage,  it 
is  unfair  to  ask  the  workman  to  make 
sacrifices.  Should  it  turn  out  to  be  a 
bonanza,  he  will  not  share 'in  the  profit. 
If  stockholders  are  speculating  they 
ought  to  do  it  with  their  own  money 
and  riot  with  that  withheld  from  work- 
ingmen.  Furthermore,  one  frequently 
hears  mine  managers  declare  that  their 
highest  paid  miners  involve  their  lowest 
labor  costs,  because  of  greater  efficiency. 
Higher  wages  as  a  rule  are  paid  by 
mines  of  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  group 
than  by  the  other  mines,  though  some 
of  that  group  are  working  in  rock  of 
as  low  a  grade  as  any. 

Wages  and  Dividends 

Yet  it  is  only  natural  that  the  miners 
in  asking  a  higher  scale  should  point 
out  that  the  Calumet  and  Hecla,  on  a 
capitalization  of  $2,500,000,  has,  since 
its  organization  in  Civil  War  times, 
paid  dividends  totaling  $125,000,000. 
During  the  last  ten  years  the  average 
yearly  dividend  has  been  $40.20  on  every 
share  of  a  par  value  $25,  and  present 
market  value  of  $415.00.  On  shares 
of  the  same  par  value  some  of  the  other 
"good"  mines  have,  during  the  last  de- 
cade, paid  average  annual  dividends  of 
from  $3.82  to  $10.20. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1913 
the  average  earnings  of  miners  in  the 
Calumet  and  Hecla  group,  according  to 
company  figures  supplied  the  writer, 
were  $3.48  per  shift  after  deductions 
for  supplies — dynamite,  fuses,  etc.,  but 
without  deduction  for  the  company  fee 
for  medical  services  of  fifty  cents  a 
month  for  single  men  and  a  dollar  for 
family  men.  Trammers'  earnings  aver- 
aged $2.80. 

The  record  shows  that  of  the  miners: 

14.16  per  cent  earned $4.00  or  over 


31.93 

85.56 

12.84 

1.29 

.31 


3.50 
3.00    "        " 
2.75  2.99 

2.50  2.75 

Less  than  2.50 


And  that  of  the  trammers: 

11.04  per  cent  earned $3.50  or  over 

24.48     "       "      '  "        3.00   "       " 

10.05  "        "          "        2.75  2.99 

62.99     "        "          "        2.50  2.74 

2.48     "        "         "        Less  than  2.50 

Average  earnings  of  miners  and  tram- 
mers in  other  mines  run  usually  about 
50  to  60  cents  lower  than  these  figures. 
The  element  of  unsteady  work  does  not 
enter  seriously  into  calculations  of 
monthly  and  yearly  earnings,  since  most 
of  the  mines  have  run  full  time  for 
years. 

Many  of  the  pay  tickets  published 
broadcast  by  the  miners  show  monthly 
earnings  as  low  as  $40  to  $60  after  de- 


"TALL  ANNIE" 

Wife  of  a  Croatian  miner,  who 
heads  the  strikers'  parades.  She  is 
frequently  arrested  but  her  indomit- 
able spirit  encourages  the  men. 

ductions  were  made  for  supplies  and 
medical  fee.  A  typical  one,  giving  an 
unusually  complete  record,  shows  the 
earnings  of  a  contract  miner  from  1905 
to  1913.  In  1905  he  put  in  seven 
months,  171  days,  with  total  earnings  of 
$393.60  or  about  $2.25  a  day.  The 
highest  pay  during  that  year  was  $76.30 
for  25  days'  work,  the  lowest  was  $48.05 
for  27  days'  work. 

In  1906  he  put  in  259  days  and  re- 
ceived $569.30.  His  highest  pay  was 
$66.10  for  27  days'  work — less  than 
$2.45  a  day;  and  the  lowest  was  $28.95 
for  24  days— less  than  $1.25  a  day. 

In  1907  he  worked  309  days  and  re- 
ceived $748.80,  an  average  of  $2.42  a 
day,  his  highest  earnings  being  $95.10 
for  26  days  and  his  lowest  $39.53  for 
25  days. 

In  1908  he  worked  309  days  and  re- 
ceived $752.35. 

In  1909  he  worked  282  days  and  re- 
ceived $638.80,  an  average  of  $58  a 


month  for  the  eleven  months  he  was 
employed. 

In  1910  he  again  worked  eleven 
months,  283  days,  and  received  $703.25, 
or  about  $64  a  month. 

In  1911  he  worked  254  days  and  re- 
ceived $659.15. 

In  1912  he  worked  302  days  and  re- 
ceived $846.50,  or  an  average  of  $2.80. 

In  1913  he  worked  151  days  before 
the  strike  and  received  $406.40  or  less 
than  $2.70  a  day. 

Some  of  these  pay  tickets  published 
by  the  union  are  several  years  old.  Even 
mine  managers  cite  cases  of  meager 
earnings  under  some  of  the  unjust  meth- 
ods of  payment  in  use  up  to  as  recently 
as  three  years  ago.  The  very  bitter 
feeling  in  some  "locations"  is  explained 
as  being  a  not  unwarranted  protest 
against  conditions  of  the  past. 

But  some  are  misleading  in  other 
ways.  One  showed  the  comparatively 
low  pay  of  a  man,  practically  a  pen- 
sioner, provided  with  a  petty  surface 
job,  but  the  reader  was  left  to  assume 
it  to  be  the  ticket  of  an  able-bodied 
miner.  Similarly  with  the  ticket  of  a 
drill  boy.  The  wages  paid  to  some  of 
these  boys  of  18  to  21  are  doubtless 
low,  often  $1.25  or  $1.35  a  day,  but  this 
as  a  grievance  should  stand  by  itself 
and  not  be  used  to  misrepresent  wage 
scales  of  miners.  In  another  case  the 
low  earnings  of  one  month  on  a  two 
months'  contract  are  given,  but  not  the 
high  earnings  of  the  other  month. 

The  Minimum  Asked 

In  asking  for  a  minimum  .wage  of 
$3  for  all  underground  men,  the  union 
is  demanding  what  the  company  says 
85  per  cent  of  the  miners  and  25  per 
cent  of  the  trammers  in  the  Calumet 
and  Hecla  mines  already  receive.  A 
larger  proportion  of  workers  in  most  of 
the  other  mines  would  be  benefited  by 
the  $3  minimum. 

The  managers  are  generally  opposed 
to  the  principle  of  a  minimum  wage, 
although  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  man- 
agers freely  state  that  a  miner  who 
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These  have  eight  rooms  and  rent  for  eight  dollars  a  month. 
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cannot  earn  $3.00  a  day  is  not  the  sort 
they  want  to  retain  in  their  employ. 
In  the  Butte,  Montana,  copper  mines, 
operated  under  an  agreement  between 
the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  and 
the  companies,  a  minimum  wage  of 
$3.50  is  in  force  for  all  underground 
men,  which  automatically  becomes  $3.75 
when  the  market  price  of  copper  rises 
to  15  cents  a  pound,  and  $4.00  when  it 
rises  to  17  cents  a  pound.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  living  costs,  and 
especially  rent,  are  higher  in  Butte  than 
in  Calumet.  The  report  of  the  investi- 
gating committee  of  the  Copper  County 
Commercial  Club  claims  that  there  is 
a  wide  difference  between  the  two 
regions. 

The  Calumet  and  Hecla  men  include 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  old  Cornish- 
men  than  any  other  mine  force  in  the 
district.  These  have  stuck  by  their  work 
in  larger  numbers,  perhaps  partly  be- 
cause they  seem  to  have  better  chances 
of  promotion  to  jobs  as  petty  under- 
bosses.  Out  of  about  2,300  under- 
ground men  the  company  reported  late 
in  September  that  about  1,250  were  at 
work.  Most  of  the  other  mines  were 
still  almost  solidly  tied  up  and  two  of 
them  had  announced  that  in  any  case 
there  would  be  no  resumption  of  work 
until  next  spring. 

The  greatest  sense  of  grievance 
against  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  com- 
pany seems  to  be  over  the  introduction 
of  the  one  man  drill  in  place  of  the 
two  man  drill,  which  has  been  used 
for  years.  The  men  claim  this  to  be  a 
scheme  to  make  them  turn  out  about 
twice  as  much  output,  with  much  harder 
work,  and  at  little  advance  in  pay. 

The  company  frankly  admits  that  the 
prime  purpose  of  the  new  machine  is  to 
secure  greater  efficiency.  And  it  justi- 
fies its  position  as  follows :  The  Lake 
Superior  ores  are  the  lowest  grade  cop- 
per ores  successfully  mined  in  the 
world.  Butte  ores  average  62  and  Bis- 
bee,  Arizona,  ores  74  pounds  of  copper 
per  ton.  Most  copper  ores  will  run  at 
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least  60  pounds  to  the  ton.  The  Kewee- 
naw  peninsula  ores  run  as  low  as  10 
and  20  pounds  to  the  ton.  To  mine  this 
low-grade  ore  profitably  requires  effi- 
ciency. 

As  the  mines  are  worked  it  is  often 
found  that  the  proportion  of  copper 
in  the  rock  decreases.  Introduction  of 
the  one  man  drill  makes  possible  the 
mining  of  ore  of  so  low  a  grade  that 
it  would  otherwise  be  left  in  the  ground. 
Higher  wages  and  lower  mining  costs 
are  both  possible.  Efficiency  is  increas- 
ed about  38  per  cent,  mining  costs  are 
expected  to  be  cut  25  per  cent,  and  the 
figures  of  six  months  show  that  a  man 
actually  earns  about  20  per  cent  more 
than  he  does  in  the  same  length  of  time 
with  a  two  man  machine — the  average 
increase  per  shift  being  from  about 
$2.83  up  to  about  $3.34. 

Objections  to  New  Machine 

The  work  with  the  one-man  drill  is 
harder.  As  compared  with  the  275  or 
300  pounds  of  the  two-man  drill,  the 
machine  weighs  about  150  pounds.  It 

is  one  thin?  to   lift  this   from   an   office 


COMPANY   HOUSES   OF   A   POORER  GRADE 


The  usual  rent  for  company  houses  throughout  the  copper  country  is  very  low: 
one  dollar  per  room  per  month. 


floor,  set  it  down  again,  and  say  it  is 
not  too  heavy.  It  is  another  thing  to 
carry  it  in  the  dark  up  the  incline  of 
the  stope  over  loose  wet  rock.  And 
even  the  carrying  of  the  heavy  iron 
post  on  which  the  drill  itself  is  to  be 
set  up  is  no  job  for  a  weakling.  To 
set  up  either  type  of  machine  requires 
from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  and 
a  half. 

One  objection  of  the  men  to  the  one- 
man  drill  is  the  working;  alone.  The  ma- 
chine itself  is  no  more  dangerous  to 
operate  but  an  accident  is  more  serious 
if  one  man  works  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  any  other  man.  The  mine 
managers  realize  this,  and  a  law  re- 
cently passed  by  the  Michigan  Legis- 
lature provides  that  no  man  shall  work 
more  than  150  feet  from  his  nearest 
fellow  workman  on  the  same  level.  The 
miners  charge,  however,  that  this  law  is 
disregarded.  But  the  managers  declare 
that  they  urged  its  enactment.  The 
companies  say  that  with  two  men  work- 
ing near  together,  each  would  be  ex- 
pected to  help  the  other  in  the  "set  up" 
of  his  machine.  A  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  a  helper  be  employed  for 
each  two  machines.  Mine  men  say  that 
such  a  third  man  would  be  kept  busy. 
But,  of  course,  this  would  cut  into  the 
increase  in  output  and  wages  per  man. 

The  one-man  drill  has  come  to  stay— 
an  outsider  feels  that  there  is  little 
room  for  doubt  on  this  point  and  that 
part  of  the  objection  to  it  is  of  the  sort 
which  almost  always  greets  any  change 
from  the  accustomed  order.  Some  dis- 
satisfaction, doubtless,  is  due  to  imper- 
fections which  will  be  eliminated  as  the 
machine  is  improved.  For  example, 
not  all  the  machines  are  yet  supplied 
with  water  piped  all  the  way  from  the 
surface;  the  miner  has  to  carry  water 
in  buckets  from  the  shaft  to  a  small 
supply  tank  near  the  drill.  But  water 
has  to  be  carried  thus  all  the  way  to 
the  two  man  drills  and  poured  in  the 
hole  being  drilled  and  in  the  case  of 
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ONE   SOURCE  OF  BITTERNESS 

Union  request  for  a  conference  brought  back  unopened — "Refused"  by 
a  mine  manager. 


upward  holes  there  has  been  no  protec- 
tion of  the  miner  from  dust.  But  the  new 
machine  forces  water  through  a  small 
hole  in  the  center  of  the  drill  out  to 
the  point  where  it  is  cutting  the  rock. 
The  operators  declare  that  miners  who 
have  become  used  to  the  change  in  drills 
welcome  the  chance  it  affords  them  to 
make  higher  wages. 

One  hopes  that  the  movement  toward 
efficiency  manifest  in  the  one-man  ma- 
chine and  the  contract  system  of  pay 
will  extend  to  the  trammers.  Contract 
tramming  in  the  Calumet  and  Hecla 
mines  has  already  brought  higher  earn- 
ings as  a  result.  But  for  the  bare 
handed  loading  of  rough,  sharp  ore  into 
the  tram  cars  and  the  back-breaking 
work  of  pushing  two  and  a  third  tons 
of  rock  in  a  car  weighing  nearly  a  ton 
itself,  mechanical  substitutes  would 
seem  to  be  both  possible  and  economical. 
Human  muscle  is  high  cost  power  and 
there  has  long  been  a  labor  shortage 
in  the  copper  country. 

In  one  of  the  mines  electric  hauling 
of  the  cars  is  in  use,  but  in  most  of  the 
mines  the  managers  say  that  the  short 
distance  of  most  of  the  drifts  does  not 
warrant  the  expense.  Mules  are  being 
tried  in  one  mine.  To  make  the  work 
of  filling  the  cars  easier,  the  Calumet 
and  Hecla  has  hopes  of  developing  a 
belt  loader  which  can  be  used  in  the 
stopes. 

Friction  with  Under  Bosses 

While  the  union  in  its  statement  of 
grievances  has  not  referred  specifically 
to  the  shift  and  trammer  bosses,  little 
inquiry  is  needed  to  reveal  the  fact  that 
friction  between  the  men  and  these 
under  bosses  is  a  prolific  source  of 
trouble.  These  bosses  have  it  in  their 
power  to  affect  considerably  the  pay 
of  the  men  by  their  decisions  as  to  whe- 
ther a  tram  car  is  filled  to  average  ca- 
pacity or  as  to  how  many  fathoms  of 
rock  a  miner  has  broken.  The  oppor- 
tunity for  favoritism  or  for  injustice  is 
apparent.  Under  the  tonnage  measure- 
ment, quantity  is  computed  by  the  num- 
ber of  tram  cars  of  known  capacity. 
Few  miners,  according  to  one  superin- 


tendent, keep  track  of  the  number  of 
cars  they  have  filled.  Yet  there  seem 
to  have  arisen  no  such  disputes  as 
brought  about  the  check-weighman  sys- 
tem in  all  the  coal  mines  where  the 
United  Mine  Workers  have  gained  foot- 
hold. 

Often  much  discontent  may  prevail 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  mine  cap- 
tain or  manager.  The  men  say  that  if 
a  grievance  is  taken  from  the  shift 
boss  to  the  captain,  the  captain  merely 
says  he  will  investigate,  which  means 
ascertaining  and  accepting  what  the 
shift  boss  says.  Nothing  happens,  and 
the  miner  or  trammer  is  even  worse 
off  than  before.  He  has  incurred  the 
added  displeasure  of  the  shift  boss. 
After  a  few  such  experiences,  a  miner 
thinks  it  is  useless  to  complain  and 
merely  lets  the  sense  of  injustice  rankle 
in  his  mind. 

It  is  perhaps  indicative  of  a  lack  of 
personal  relations  between  managers 
and  men  that  during  the  strike  but  one 
manager  has  made  any  effort  to  as- 
semble his  striking  workers  for  a 
face-to-face  discussion  of  their  diffi- 
culties. He  accomplished  nothing.  But 
in  contrast  with  this  general  attitude  is 
the  story  that  is  told  of  a  difficulty 
years  ago  when  Alexander  Agassiz, 
stood  up  before  his  polyglot  as- 
semblage of  workers  and  frankly  dis- 
cussed the  matter  in  several  languages. 


The  difficulty  was  thus  speedily  adjusted. 
Safety  and  sanitary  measures  in  the 
mines  are  not  vital  issues  in  the  present 
situation.  It  is  not  generally  known, 
however,  that  copper  mines  have,  ac- 
cording to  the  reports  of  the  federal 
Bureau  of  Mines,  a  higher  fatality  rate 
than  other  metal  mines,  and  that  the 
metal  mines  as  a  group  kill  more  men 
per  thousand  employes  than  the  coal 
mines  of  the  country,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  metal  mines  have  no  gas.  The 
annual  accident  mortality  in  coal  min- 
ing, with  all  its  wholesale  slaughter,  is 
3.73  per  thousand;  in  the  copper  mines 
it  is  5.33  per  thousand — 6.31  under- 
ground and  2.97  among  surface  em- 
ployes. Michigan,  however,  shows  a 
lower  rate  than  most  of  the  other  cop- 
per-mining states.  A  state  workmen's 
compensation  law  was  recently  enacted. 
Accident  victims  are  usually  crushed  by 
falling  rock  or  killed  by  tumbling  down 
a  shaft.  Protection  around  the  shaft  at 
each  level,  required  by  state  law,  con- 
sists often  of  single  loose  chains. 

Mine  Sanitation 

Sanitary  provisions  underground  are 
meager  or  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
There  are  no  closets  and  the  men  are 
expected  to  use  old  stopes,  where  boxes 
filled  with  lime  are  sometimes  provided. 
At  the  1912  meeting  of  the  Lake  Su- 
perior Mining  Institutes  one  paper  was 
devoted  to  mine  sanitation.  The  speak- 
er emphasized  the  need  for  toilet  con- 
veniences and  other  sanitary  equipment, 
and  gave  warning  that  the  "hookworm 
is  almost  sure  to  enter  our  deep  north- 
ern ore  mines  unless  each  operator  uses 
great  care  to  prevent  it."  The  experi- 
ence in  the  Cornish  tin  mines  and  in 
our  own  coal  mines  show,  he  said,  that 
in  mines  once  infected  even  the  most 
drastic  and  expensive  measures  fail  to 
eradicate  the  pest  completely. 

Although  artificial  means  of  ventila- 
tion are  meager,  the  air  in  the  mines 
seems  fresh,  except  in  the  deep  corn- 
glomerate  levels  where  the  heat  is  ap- 
preciably greater  than  nearer  the  sur- 
face. 

Community  conditions  in  the  "copper 
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ountry"  would  in  themselves  afford 
data  for  an  interesting  social  study. 
Most  of  the  houses  are  company-owned 
and  the  rents  are  exceptionally  low — 
averaging  about  one  dollar  per  room 
per  month.  While  many  dilapidated 
houses  are  in  evidence,  those  provided 
by  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  company 
proper  for  the  workers  in  its  own  mine 
seem  to  be  the  best.  It  doubtless  feels 
that  with  its  wealth  it  can  afford  to  do 
better  than  some  of  the  poorer  com- 
panies. It  has  invested  nearly  $1,000,- 
000  in  company  houses.  The  yearly 
profit  for  the  last  decade  has  been  only 
$600,  and  no  allowance  has  been  made 
for  depreciation. 

Land  Ownership 

The  companies  own  vast  tracts  of 
land  and  refuse  to  sell  any  of  it.  The 
men  who  started  the  mines  fifty  years 
ago  in  a  comparative  wilderness  felt 
that  company  ownership  was  the  most 
efficacious  and  advantageous  method  of 
development  both  for  the  companies  and 
their  men.  They  are  now  vigorously 
criticized,  however,  for  their  refusal  to 
sell  lots  to  home  builders.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  they  could  sell  surface  titles 
and  still  retain  all  mineral  rights  be- 
low fifteen  feet  from  the  surface. 
An  annual  rent  of  five  dollars  a 
lot  is  charged,  and  the  leases  run  from 
year  to  year  or  five  years  at  the  long- 
est. To  an  outsider  one  of  the  most  in- 
explicable facts  in  the  whole  situation 
is  the  mental  comfort  of  people  who 
thus  build  their  own  homes  on  ground 
from  which  the  company  has  absolute 
power  to  force  their  removal  at  almost 
any  time.  The  leases  on  company 
houses  give  the  company  the  right  to 
terminate  them  on  fifteen  days'  notice. 

However  much  this  situation  may 
put  the  average  employe,  or  any  citizen 
for  that  matter,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
industrial  control,  there  is  another  side 
to  the  matter.  In  a  community  of  but 
one  main  industry,  ownership  of  land 
may  be  even  more  disadvantageous. 
Mobility  of  labor  is  one  of  its  greatest 
safeguards  against  exploitation  and  no 
workingman  is  so  completely  in  the 
hands  of  his  industrial  overlord  as  the 
one  who  has  his  savings  invested  in 
property  where  livelihood  can  be  gained 
from  but  one  source. 

The  Calumet  and  Hecla  company  dur- 
ing a  twenty-year  period  agreed  to  buy 
at  a  fair  appraisal  any  house  built  by 
a  lessee  of  company  ground,  but  this 
period  ended  two  years  ago. 

Community  institutions  are  on  the 
same  extraordinary  basis  with  refer- 
ence to  land  ownership,  absolutely  sub- 
ject to  the  industrial  power  so  far  as 
right  to  a  habitation  is  concerned. 
Only  a  few  of  the  thirty-five  churches  in 
Calumet  own  titles  to  their  sites. 
The  principal  schools  are  company  built 
and  company  owned,  and  are  leased  to 
the  school  district.  Similarly  the  arm- 


ory leased  for  Calumet  militiamen  is 
company  property.  Memory  recalls 
that  this  sort  of  a  situation,  though 
with  a  more  objectionable  exercise  of 
paternalism,  was  the  rock  upon  which 
the  experiment  of  Pullman  was  wreck- 
ed. The  company  defends  its  policy 
on  the  ground  that  it  may  need  the  land 
for  shaft  houses  and  other  buildings 
necessary  for  the  development  of  the 
mineral  wealth.  But  community  rights 
and  spirit,  too,  are  important. 

Efforts  for  community  welfare  have 
been  made  by  some  of  the  companies. 
Two  have  established  public  libraries. 
That  of  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  is 
especially  fine.  This  company  has 
also  provided  a  well-equipped  bath 
house,  and  such  recreative  features  as 
a  hockey  rink  and  a  -splendid  band,  and 
is  about  to  build  a  $250,000  hospital.  It 
has  recently  engaged  a  welfare  worker, 
but  he  has  had  no  previous  experience, 
knowledge  of,  or  training  for,  such 
work,  and  whatever  he  attempts  cannot 
fail  to  be  handicapped  by  the  fact  that 
he  has  been  introduced  in  the  midst  of 
the  strike  bitterness  when  the  men  are 
criticising  welfare  work  as  but  a  sop. 

More  real  significance,  however,  at- 
taches to  the  development  of  a  highly 
successful  co-operative  store.  Origin- 
ating among  the  miners  themselves  in 
1890,  it  received  guidance  and  help  from 
the  operators  who  realized  that  every 
time  wages  were  raised  the  local  store- 
keeper raised  prices  to  keep  pace.  If 
the  Tamarack  Co-operative  Association 
had  done  nothing  more  than  keep  prices 
down,  it  would  have  amply  demonstrated 
its  usefulness.  But  it  did  a  business 
last  year  of  nearly  a  million  dollars 
and  its  1,700  members  received  divi- 
dends of  8  per  cent  on  their  ten  dollar 
shares  and  of  12  per  cent  on  the  amount 
of  their  purchases  for  the  year. 

In  local  government  and  community 
affairs  what  is  done  is  rarely  counter  to 
what  the  mine  managers  want  done.  The 
Houghton  county  board  of  supervisors 
does  not  have  an  actual  majority  of  min- 
ing men,  but  they  constitute  the  strong- 
est group,  and  what  that  group  says 
"goes."  The  strikers  complain  that  the 
companies  control  the  machinery  of 
government  in  Houghton  county,  from 
the  sheriff  down.  And  so  it  impresses 
the  outsider. 

Strikers — Their  Places 

One  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by 
the  spirit  and  perseverance  of  the 
strikers  some  of  whom  trudge  five  to 
seven  miles  every  morning  to  join  in  a 
demonstration  and  parade.  Company 
men  contend  that  the  union  by  threats, 
torces  men  to  parade.  But  at  most  this 
can  involve  comparatively  few.  The 
downright  devotion  to  the  cause  on  the 
part  of  thousands  of  strikers,  represent- 
ing many  nationalities,  is  stirring. 

Upon  these  men  the  future  operation 
of  the  mines  must  mainly  depend.  But 


some  effort  has  been  made  to  bring 
in  new  workers.  The  first  attempt 
resulted  in  a  fiasco.  Thirty-one 
men  were  brought  from  New  York  to 
a  mine  location  in  cars,  the  doors  of 
which  were  locked  from  the  time  of 
the  train's  arrival  in  the  early  morning 
hours  until  the  time  came  to  take  the 
men  to  their  jobs.  The  contracts 
they  carried  from  the  employment 
agency  were  filled  in  in  their  respective 
languages,  except  that  the  word  strike, 
[information  which  the  law  requires 
to  be  given,]  was  put  in  English. 
Two  of  the  men  escaped  and  came  to 
the  union  headquarters.  They  went 
back  and  brought  twelve  of  their  fellows 
all  of  whom  signed  an  affidavit  setting 
forth  that  they  had  not  been  informed 
of  the  strike  and  that  they  did  not  de- 
sire to  take  strikers'  places.  They  then 
left  for  parts  unknown,  but  later  armed 
deputies  and  guards  searched  the  union 
headquarters  for  them. 

The  Union's  Record 

Whatever  the  attitude  of  the  operators 
toward  labor  organization  and  collect- 
ive bargaining  as  general  propositions, 
they  declare  that  their  present  antagon- 
ism is  only  against  the  particular  union 
with  which  they  are  now  struggling. 
Of  course,  many  another  employer  who 
has  gotten  into  a  fight  with  a  union  has 
drawn  a  distinction  between  "good"  and 
"bad"  unions.  It  is  always  a  "bad" 
union  with  which  he  is  confronted. 

The  mine  managers  naturally  seize 
upon  the  record  of  the  Western  Fed- 
eration of  Miners.  They  point  to  the 
strikes  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district 
of  Idaho,  in  Colorado,  at  Homestake, 
on  the  Mesaba  Range  in  1907,  and  more 
recently  in  the  Porcupine  district  in 
Ontario  and  at  Bingham,  Utah.  Vio- 
lent disorders  occurred  in  connection 
with  all  these.  The  first  led  up  to  the 
murder  of  ex-Governor  Steunenberg  of 
Idaho,  for  which  crime  the  present 
president  of  the  federation,  Charles  H. 
Moyer,  and  William  D.  Haywood  were 
tried  and  acquitted,  and  in  which  trial 
the  confession  of  Harry  Orchard  was 
the  principal  evidence. 

That  the  federation  has  been  respons- 
ible for  much  violence,  is  not  doubted 
by  the  writer  of  this  article.  These 
brutalities  and  any  violence  in  labor 
struggles  arouse  his  abhorrence.  He 
holds  no  brief  for  the  Western  Federa- 
tion of  Miners,  nor  is  he  an  apologist 
for  its  record.  But  he  does  know  that 
in  the  rough  and  ready  western  con- 
ditions in  which  the  organization  was 
born  and  grew,  law  was  sometimes  a 
feeble  factor  and  the  "best  man"  was 
often  the  one  who  was  quickest  and 
surest  with  his  gun,  whether  he  was 
sheriff  or  horse  thief,  miner  or  operator, 
and  that  the  operators  rose  out  of  the 
very  class  that  made  up  the  union  mem- 
bership— the  rugged  and  bold  native 
(Continued  on  page  145.) 
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EIGHT  relief  organizations  in 
Texas,  six  in  lower  California, 
one  each  in  Oklahoma,  Ari- 
zona, Louisiana,  and  Arkansas, 
together  with  settlement  houses  in 
eight  cities,  comprise  the  list  of  ac- 
tive social  agencies  in  the  Southwest. 
From  Arkansas  below  the  color  line  and 
from  the  Mississippi  west  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  these  represent  the  few  isolated 
groups  of  thoughtful  people  who  are 
trying  to  cope  with  problems  which  are 
a  by-product  of  the  development  and 
colonization  of  the  region. 

In  this  stretch  of  country  there  are 
not,  as  in  the  East,  those  strings  of 
towns  and  well-populated  rural  areas 
connecting  big  cities  and  acting  as  con- 
ductors of  social  consciousness.  Agri- 
cultural districts  are  not  conscious  of  the 
need  for  co-operation  with  each  other, 
and  their  local  problems  being  few  they 
have  no  local  agencies  which  might  serve 
as  connecting  links ;  while  problems 
coming  from  the  outside  are  considered 
foreign  and  are  readily  shifted.  In 
Texas,  for  instance,  nineteen  towns, 
which  could  do  excellent  work  as  co- 
operating centers,  are  without  any  medi- 
um for  "confidential  exchange." 

A  big  common  problem  throughout 
this  area  is  the  drifter.  As  in  the  old 
days  in  the  East,  he  is  "passed  on." 
But  unlike  the  drifter  in  the  East,  he 
is  often  a  worker,  and  is  passed  on  be- 
cause there  is  the  feeling  that  in  this 
country  of  abounding  prosperity  there 
is  a  chance  for  everyone,  and  he,  too, 
•  will  find  his  opportunity  perhaps  in  the 
next  town. 

Types  of  Drifters 

The  vagrant  and  the  hobo,  are  more 
seldom  seen  than  in  the  East,  except  in 
Texas — an  oasis  in  a  "dry"  desert  where 
occasionally  they  come  to  spend  for 
drink  money  obtained  elsewhere.  New 
Orleans  also  is  choice  camping  ground 
for  the  tramp,'  ranking  second  to  New 
York;  it  was  there  that  the  hoboes'  na- 
tional convention  was  held  this  year. 
In  the  West  as  in  the  East  this  class 
show  great  ingenuity  in  their  methods  of 
"getting  around"  the  benevolent  public. 
Witness  one  of  the  fraternity  who,  beat- 
ing his  way  back  East,  recited  a  tale  of 
many  wanderings,  arousing  the  com- 
passion of  the  kind-hearted  by  spread- 
ing open  his  mouth  with  thumb  and  fore- 
finger to  show  empty  gums  which,  h6 
said,  had  once  held  gold  teeth  that  he 
pawned  to  get  from  California  to 
Houston. 
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The  characteristic  drifter  of  the 
Southwest,  however,  is  the  work-seeker, 
who  is  either  an  agricultural  laborer,  or 
a  sick  man  searching  for  light  work. 
During  a  good  crop  season,  agricul- 
tural laborers  in  Oklahoma  "ride  the 
rods"  from  crop  to  crop,  from  county  to 
county. 

Sometimes  in  bad  seasons  they  cover 
in  this  way  more  than  two  hundred  miles. 
In  eastern  Oklahoma  I  met  agricultural 
laborers  who  knew  all  the  towns  in  that 
part  of  the  state,  and  others  who  had 
been  in  every  big  town  within  a  swing 
of  three  hundred  miles  in  and  out  of 
the  state.  Occasionally,  not  being  able 
to  work  the  swing  back,  one  finds  him- 
self far  from  home  and  moneyless,  and 
drifts  to  the  nearest  main-line  railroad 
town  to  work  for  his  fare  home. 

Sometimes  a  man  drifts  Tirom  state  to 
state.  At  Wister,  Okla.,  I  met  a  man 
who  had  worked  his  way  from  the  apple 
country  in  Arkansas  to  the  apple 
ranches  in  northern  California,  and  was 
then  making  a  return  trip.  In  times  of 
wide-extended  drought,  or  at  seasons' 
ends,  the  agricultural  drifters'  problems 
become  very  serious.  Among  these 
working  wanderers  there  is  a  shiftless 
group  that  cares  to  work  only  intermit- 
tenly,  often  earning  less  than  enough 
for  keep. 

In  Arkansas  they  usually  drift  in  fam- 
ilies and  are  known  as  "travelers."  At 
night  they  camp  in  the  timber,  using 
the  fence  rails  for  fire-wood,  and  their 
children  beg  milk  and  bread.  A  few 
have  money  and  shrewdly  sell  bits  of 
property  which  they  buy  while  "travel- 
ing." In  Oklahoma  they  are  called 
"tent-farmers,"  paying  the  Indians  for 
the  right  to  settle  temporarily.  They 
plant  quick  crops  on  their  lands,  and 
set  up  a  tent  to  live  in. 

The  immigrant  agricultural  laborer 
constitutes  a  special  problem,  for  he  will 
not  remain  long  at  any  work  which  is 
not  among  his  own  people,  though  their 
settlements  are  long  distances  apart. 
The  two  most  prosperous  Italian  agri- 
cultural colonies,  for  instance,  are  more 
than  five  hundred  miles  apart,  one  near 
New  Orleans,  and  the  other  near  Bryan, 
Texas.  Of  Lithuanian  agricultural 
colonies,  one  is  at  Stuttgart,  Ark.,  and 
the  other  at  Dobbin,  near  Houston, 
Texas. 

No  small  proportion  of  these  drifting 
agricultural  workers  have  been  attract- 
ed from  the  middle  West  and  the  East 
by  the  widespread  advertisements  of  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  by  railroads  and  com- 


mercial clubs.  Some  railroads  plant 
specimen  crops  along  their  lines  to  show 
what  the  land  through  which  they  pass 
has  to  offer.  Such  expedients  though 
meant  to  attract  the  colonist  who  can 
invest,  also  draws  laborers,  immigrants 
among  them,  who  have  nothing  but 
their  work  to  offer. 

The  problem  of  the  industrial  worker 
who  follows  in  the  wake  of  new  devel- 
opment whether  it  be  a  new  discovery 
of  oil  in  eastern  Oklahoma,  or  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  industry  in  Texas,  is 
oftener  than  with  the  agricultural  la- 
borer one  of  maladjustment  since  he 
usually  comes  from  a  mill  town  to  a 
country  whose  industries  are  the  out- 
growth of  its  agriculture. 

An  Industrial  Desert 

The  chief  industrial  centers  of  the 
Southwest  lie  between  Little  Rock  and 
San  Antonio,  some  twelve  cities  in  all, 
besides  the  railroad-shop  towns.  San 
Antonio  has  an  abundant  labor  supply 
made  up  of  Mexicans  and  tubercular 
persons  in  the  first  stages;  Galveston 
and  New  Orleans  have  nothing  to  offer 
but  longshore-work.  New  Orleans  which 
is  outside  of  this  industrial  strip,  has 
only  longshore-work.  Except  for  these 
twelve  centers  the  country  is  an  in- 
dustrial desert,  reaching  to  Los  Angeles 
in  one  direction,  in  others  to  Kansas 
City,  Denver  or  St.  Louis.  Dallas,  with 
a  population  of  92,104,  is  its  center  and 
within  a  hundred  mile  radius  of  that 
town  is  40  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
Texas  and  35  per  cent  of  the  entire  real 
property  in  the  state. 

Drawing  three  circles  about  Dallas 
with  radii  of  two  hundred,  three  hun- 
dred and  six  hundred  miles  the  small 
industrial  and  railroad  shop  towns  of 
which  none  except  Ft.  Worth  ap- 
proaches Dallas  in  population  or  output, 
will  be  found  in  the  first  circle;  the  in- 
dustrial towns  approaching  Dallas  in  im- 
portance and  size  are  within  the  second 
circle  and  are  situated  far  apart  at  the 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass;  and  at 
the  outer  edge  of  the  third  circle  which 
extends  beyond  the  borders  of  the  South- 
west are  the  big  industrial  cities  of  the 
middle  West.  A  search  for  work  in  this 
territory  follows  a  zigzag  route  stretch- 
ing over  as  great  a  distance  as  from 
Oklahoma  to  Lake  Michigan. 

Such  a  search  for  work  is  usually 
made  without  guide  other  than  the  le- 
gends of  prosperity  or  the  conjectures 
of  fellow  work-seekers.  Some  friend  or 
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relative  has  gone  before  or  the  drifter 
has  simply  sifted  mentally  the  various 
opportunities  and  makes  up  his  mind 
that  a  particular  city  will  prove  his  El 
Dorado.  He  enters  the  country  via 
Chicago-Kansas  City,  St.  Louis-Kansas 
City  or  comes  direct  from  the  East  by 
way  of  St.  Louis.  Some  few  come  di- 
rect from  New  York  in  the  steerage  of 
the  coast  lines  via  Galveston  and  New 
Orleans.  None  that  I  met  came  through 
Memphis.  Their  goals  are  usually  Dal- 
las, Ft.  Worth,  Houston,  or  Los  Angeles, 
but  reality  is  colder  than  the  glowing 
promises  of  the  boomer. 

Pamphlets,  booklets,  signs  and  slogans 
of  the  boom  cities  attract  the  eye  of 
the  colonist.  Every  city  lights  a  cres- 
set for  the  man  within  seeing  distance 
and  calls  to  the  man  within  earshot.  Des 
Moines  in  the  North  advertises  itself 
"your  opportunity"  in  a  corner  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post;  Houston  in  the 
Southwest  is  not  content  with  so  little 
space.  Galveston  says  of  itself  that  it  is 
the  "Treasure  Island,  growing  greater, 
grander  every  day."  Little  Orange  on 
<he  Sabine  River  greets  the  traveler  with 
a  sign-board  at  the  station  which  de- 
clares that  it  is  the  "Gateway  to  Texas." 
A  pocket  map  giving,  the  population  of 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  as  18,IC2  in  1910,  bears  on 
the  cover  the  advertisement  of  its  com- 
mercial club,  and  naively  gives  itself 
away  by  stating  that  in  December,  1909, 
Tulsa,  "the  industrial  city,"  had  a  pop- 
ulation of  24,000.  In  only  exceptional 
cases,  does  such  literature — that  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Amarillo, 
Texas,  tell  conservatively  what  the 
town  has  to  offer.  The  Texas  Com- 
mercial clubs  have  banded  together  and 
advertise  their  boomlets  through  "Texas 
commercial  secretaries."  Dallas  is  about 
to  build  a  million  dollar  railroad  ter- 
minal; Houston  is  to  have  a  ship-chan- 
nel to  the  sea;  Port  Arthur,  so  small 
that  a  street-car  line  struggled  hard  for 
success,  has  commerce  with  New  York 
and  Europe. 

Lured  by  Advertisements 

Railroad  advertising  is  equally  well 
developed.  The  Sunset  Magazine  is 
published  by  the  Southern  Pacific.  In 
the  free  libraries  of  the  East,  as  well 
as  Southwest,  are  to  be  found  books 
published  by  the  railroads,  which  de- 
scribe the  land.  As  already  noted,  all 
this  advertising  is  meant  for  the  colonist 
with  funds,  rather  than  for  the  work- 
seeker,  but  the  bait  draws  numbers  of 
this  class,  who  come  without  funds,  and 
who  often  fill  no  definite  need. 

The  types  of  industrial  labor  attract- 
ed to  the  Southwest  are  of  the  follow- 
ing classes:  railroad-shop  workers,  fac- 
tory hands,  journeymen  mechanics,  cas- 
ual laborers,  and  immigrants.  Of  these 
the  railroad-shop  worker  is  the  best  es- 
tablished, since  his  work  does  not  de- 
pend upon  the  success  of  crops.  He 


may  travel  on  account  of  increase  or 
reduction  of  a  working  force,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  shop,  or  a  strike. 
Since  most  of  the  railroad  shops  are 
about  Dallas  and  Ft.  Worth,  the  rail- 
road-shop worker  often  drifts  to  these 
cities.  At  Ft.  Worth,  I  met  a  man  who 
had  started  in  at  the  Kansas  City  shops, 
had  gone  from  there  to  those  in  St. 
Louis,  had  returned  to  Kansas  City, 
then  gone  to  Parsons,  Kansas,  Ft 
Smith,  and  the  Muskogee  shops.  Later 
he  came  back  to  Ft.  Smith,  and  when  I 
met  him,  he  was  on  the  way  to  the  shops 
at  Palestine,  Texas. 

When  a  worker  in  a  railroad-shop 
loses  his  job  he  usually  leaves  town  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  his  fellows, 
since  there  is  nothing  else  he  can  do 
there.  Alternative  industries  like  ma- 
chine shops  and  steel  works  are  rare  in 
the  Southwest. 

The  newly  arrived  immigrant  rail- 
road-shop worker  can  seldom  find  em- 
ployment except  where  people  of  his  na- 
tionality work  so  that  he  can  be  made 
to  understand  orders.  At  the  Muskogee, 
Okla.,  shops,  for  example  Jewish  immi- 
grants will  not  be  employed,  but  the 
reverse  is  true  at  Cleburne,  Texas, 
where  experienced  workers  of  the  same 
race  can  speak  English  and  interpret 
orders  in  Yiddish. 

The  drifting  factory  hand  is  a  per- 
plexing problem.  The  case  of  the 
bonaz  operator  is  typical.  He  came 
by  boat  from  New  York  to  Houston 
confidently  expecting  to  find  his  work 
there  and  at  better  wages  than  in  New 
York.  To  his  consternation  he  found 
that  his  work  was  unknown  and  he 
had  to  turn  to  casual  labor.  Cloak  and 
suit  and  clothing  operators  come  from 
the  East  only  to  discover  that  the  only 
clothing  industry  of  the  Southwest  is 
overall-making  which  the  employment 
of  Mexicans  has  made  a  sweated  indus- 
try at  San  Antonio  and  elsewhere. 
These  immigrants,  Jews  and  others, 
usually  drift  back  from  community  to 
community,  to  the  middle  West  and 
East. 

The  journeyman  tailor,  painter,  or 
mechanic,  is  hampered  not  only  because 
he  is  a  seasonal  worker,  but  also  be- 
cause his  season  is  irregularly  and  in- 
definitely hastened  or  delayed  by  the 
direct  dependence  of  business  upon  the 
crops.  Just  as  the  agricultural  laborer 
seeks  another  part  of  the  state  during 
a  dry  spell,  so  does  the  journeyman  me- 
chanic leave  an  urban  center  which  has 
had  a  slump  because  of  the  crop.  In  a 
period  of  delayed  cotton  crop,  I  met  a 
painter  in  Texarkana  who  had  left  Ft. 
Worth  for  Shreveport  during  a  railroad 
excursion.  There  he  had  found  work, 
but  when  work  grew  slack  in  Shreve- 
port, he  went  on  to  Texarkana,  where, 
since  nothing  better  offered,  he  took 
work  in  a  casket  factory.  He  was  pre- 
paring to  return  to  Ft.  Worth  since  he 


had  heard  of  rains  in  the  cotton  country. 
Like  other  artisans  he  felt  that  he  must 
remain  within  the  ranks  of  his  trade. 
A  like  case  is  that  of  a  drifting  tailor 
in  an  Oklahoma  town,  who  when  of- 
fered work  at  "altering  and  repairing" 
refused  it,  preferring  to  hold  out  on 
scanty  funds  until  he  could  secure  "new 
work." 

Negro  casual  labor,  since  it  is  abund- 
ant and  cheaper,  crowds  out  white  cas- 
ual labor  in  the  Southwest  and  further 
limits  its  field  because  of  the  sentiment 
against  whites  and  Negroes  working  to- 
gether. So  limited  are  the  white  casual 
laborer's  opportunities  in  the  Southwest 
that  a  group  of  longshoremen  who  were 
out  of  work  in  Galveston  had  to  take 
the  choice  between  construction  work 
offered  on  the  El  Paso  and  southwest- 
ern railroads  one  thousand  miles  west 
and  work  offered  at  Key  West  a  thou- 
sand miles  east. 

Conditions  Force  Drifting 

The  lignite  mines  and  cement  fields 
in  Texas  and  the  lumber  operations  in 
Louisiana  regularly  advertise  for  men 
in  many  newspapers.  Two  carpenters, 
attracted  by  the  advertisements  of  a 
car- repair  shop,  stating  that  good  car- 
penters could  bring  their  tools  and  go 
to  work  at  any  time,  worked  their  way 
over  an  intervening  four  hundred  miles, 
but  only  one  of  them  secured  work.  I 
have  seen  this  car-repair  shop  advertise 
in  papers  as  far  east  as  Pittsburgh. 

Again  a  Texas  bristle  factory  adver- 
tised for  bristle  sorters,  steady  work. 
The  group  of  workers  that  'responded 
came  from  Chicago.  In  three  months 
they  were  told  there  was  no  more  work 
in  that  factory  which  was  the  only  one 
of  the  kind  in  Texas.  One  of  the  men 
heard  from  some  one  that  his  work  was 
to  be  found  at  Houston.  He  traveled 
the  three  hundred  miles  only  to  discover 
that  the  factory  in  that  city  was  a  hair 
factory.  Whether  the  manufacturer 
acted  in  good  faith  is  not  the  ques- 
tion ;  the  maladjustment  resulting  when 
strange  workmen  are  brought  into  a  re- 
gion, the  better  man  to  be  kept  perma- 
nently and  the  poorer  temporarily  em- 
ployed is  the  social  problem  in  this  situ- 
ation. It  is  aggravated  by  a  further 
commercial  phase  of  transportation 
methods. 

The  continuous  drift  makes  a  well- 
blazed  road,  cheap  excursions,  mapping 
the  route,  and — this  is  the  point  which 
should  be  marked  and  weighed — making 
it  cheaper  for  the  drifter  to  penetrate 
into  the  country  than  to  leave.  The 
man  who  has  tried  the  Texas  and  Okla- 
homa cities  without  success  goes  to  Los 
Angeles,  while  the  man  who  has  had 
enough  of  the  Southwest  returns,  not  to 
St.  Louis,  as  might  be  presumed,  but  to 
Kansas  City.  The  drifter,  covering  the 
more  expensive  journey  back  without 
funds  is  most  likely  to  become  a  social 
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problem.  For  men  traveling  for  indus- 
trial opportunities,  disinterested  advice 
and  guidance  is  rare.  In  a  few  cities 
Charity  Organization  Societies  may 
offer  such  advice  but  it  is  much  less 
alluring  than  the  glowing  promises  of 
the  boomer  and  less  apt  to  be  followed 
on  that  account. 

The  following  advertisement  from  an 
eastern  newspaper  is  in  point: 

FREE  SHIPMENT  TO  THE  FAR  WEST. 
500  men  for  railroad  work — foreigners  pre- 
ferred. Call  for  infomation  at  once.  In- 
ternational Emp.,  419  Fourth  ave.,  city. 

Peddling  and  Permanent  Shops 

Sometimes  immigrants,  Jews  and  Ital- 
ians, and  occasionally  Greeks,  go  about 
the  country  peddling  or  working  with 
a  "weather  eye"  open  for  a  location  for 
a  small  store  or  shop  in  a  little  town. 
One  shoemaker,  who  started  his  search 
from  San  Antonio,  after  a  year's  wan- 
dering, with  occasional  dependence  on 
charity,  finally  established  himself  in 
Louisiana  at  Shreveport,  where  he  has 
the  most  successful  shoe-repair  shop  in 
the  west  end  of  the  town.  Peddling 
bananas  to  the  ranchers,  which  in  itself 
is  profitable,  is  often  a  means  of  sup- 
port during  a  search  for  such  openings. 

In  the  tourist  section  of  the  South- 
west, at  El  Paso,  San  Antonio,  Phoenix, 
Los  Angeles,  and  other  points,  the  prob- 
lem of  the  sick  drifter  looking  for  light 
work  overshadows  all  other  social  con- 
ditions. His  trail  crosses  at  right 
angles  the  north  and  south  course  of 
the  other  work-seekers.  Hot  Springs 
and  other  Arkansas  towns  are  the  Mec- 
ca of  the  rheumatic,  syphilitic,  and  de- 
bilitated. 

West  of  San  Antonio  travel  the 
tubercular,  with  a  branch  trail  from 
Colorado.  The  tubercular  drifter  is 
limited  by  his  illness  to  light  work,  and 
to  the  dry  regions  where  work  is  scarce. 
His  lot  is  especially  hard.  A  man  far 
advanced  in  the  disease  came  to  Gal- 
veston,  having  turned  aside  from  his 
route  to  Douglas  because  he  had  some- 
how heard  that  in  Galveston  he  could 
regain  his  health.  At  the  hospital  the 
physicians  warned  him  that  he  was  im- 
perilling his  life,  so  long  as  he  re- 
mained in  Galveston,  whereupon  a  ben- 
evolent citizen  secured  him  transporta- 
tion to  El  Paso.  Half-sick  men  in 
search  of  health  are  eager  to  follow 
every  suggestion;  therefore,  Silver 
City,  New  Mexico,  in  its  magazine  ad- 
vertising, describing  its  salubrious  cli- 
mate and  offering  in  proof  the  building 
of  a  government  tuberculosis  sanatori- 
um there,  brings  a  trail  of  drifters  to 
its  doors. 

The  foregoing  gives  some  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  problems  of  the  drifter. 


Along  what  lines  does  the  solution  lie? 
A  pin  map  of  the  societies  in  the 
United  States  signing  the  transporta- 
tion agreement  in  1910,  reveals  a  bulk- 
ing of  signers  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
with  outposts  removed  some  distance 
from  the  main  body,  in  the  Texas  towns. 
This  is  an  agreement  not  to  "pass  along" 
applicant  for  aid  to  the  next  city  as  the 
easy  way  out,  but  to  correspond  with 
responsible  agencies  as  points  of  origin 
and  destination.  Between  the  Texas 
towns  and  those  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
there  is  a  hiatus,  except  for  El  Paso 
and  Phoenix.  Of  the  106  cities  signing 
the  agreement  there  were  only  nineteen 
in  the  Southwest.  According  to  the  di- 
rectory of  Charity  Organization  So- 
cieties, there  were  in  December,  1912, 
254  organizations  in  the  United  States, 
with  only  fifteen  in  the  Southwest;  of 
these  fifteen  all  are  signers  of  the  trans- 
portation agreement,  and  seven  are 
united  with  the  other  organizations  in 
the  United  States  in  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Societies  for  Organizing 
Charity.  This  reveals  the  unity  of  me- 
thod which  might  be  possible  in  a  hand- 
ling of  the  drift  problem. 

The  health  resort  towns  have  long 
been  conscious  of  the  problem  of  the 
sick  drifter,  but  only  recently  have  the 
commercial  cities,  notably  Dallas,  Ft. 
Worth,  Waco,  Houston,  become  alive  to 
their  kindred  problem  of  the  drifting 
workman.  In  Dallas  a  joint  employment 
bureau  has  been  debated;  and  an  indus- 
trial agency  was  at  one  time  considered 
in  Ft.  Worth,  but  these  would  not  of- 
fer solutions,  since  the  problem  is  not 
local  nor  is  it  one  of  dealing  with  vag- 
rants or  homeless  men  alone.  Nothing 
can  be  done  until  the  many  small  towns 
which  connect  the  great  distances  are 
joined  with  the  big  cities  in  a  co-opera- 
tive union. 

Sectional  organizations,  centered 
about  Dallas,  Ft.  Worth,  Houston,  Gal- 
veston, San  Antonio,  El  Paso,  Los  An- 
geles, Oklahoma  City,  and  other  points 
where  the  problem  is  focussed,  would 
be  the  best  form  of  union.  A  state  or- 
ganization, which  has  been  suggested, 
might  also  be  good,  since  it  would  fix 
responsibility,  but  in  as  large  a  state  as 
Texas  such  an  organization  would  be 
loose;  at  El  Paso  or  other  such  points 
it  would  be  necessary  to  cross  the  state 
line  for  organization.  Centering  the 
organization  about  big  cities,  which 
are  the  most  seriously  affected,  would 
make  them  responsible  for  the  rallying 
of  small  towns  about  them,  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  contracts  such  as 
transportation  agreements.  Sectional 
organizations,  with  the  counties  as  small 
units,  would  help  keep  the  circle  of  ac- 
tive co-operation  within  the  smaller 


towns  which  do  not  realize  the  weight 
of  the  problem.  The  English  shire  as- 
sociations might  offer  suggestions  for 
the  scheme,  but  could  not  serve  as 
models  since  they  are  organized  largely 
for  the  suppression  of  mendicancy  and 
vagrancy. 

In  those  cities  where  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Societies  are  doing  effective 
work,  these  organizations  could  be  built 
around  them,  and  since  the  population  in 
the  Southwest  is  too  thin  to  support  such 
societies  in  the  small  towns,  correspond- 
ing committees  in  those  small  towns 
might  be  built  up. 

Bureaus  of  advice  and  information, 
counteracting  the  zeal  of  the  boomer, 
and  the  promiscuous  solicitation  through 
general  advertising,  are  needed  for  the 
proper  direction  of  work-seekers  and  the 
turning  back  of  the  vagrant  and  the 
work-shy.  They  are  needed  none  the 
less  for  the  real  work-seeker  who  drifts 
over  great  distances  and  becomes  mal- 
adjusted largely  because  of  lack  of 
knowledge  as  to  where  he  can  and 
where  he  cannot  find  work.  These 
bureaus  should  therefore  be  sources 
of  accurate  information  concerning 
local  conditions  and  needs,  and  should 
spread  their  knowledge  through  like 
offices  in  other  cities.  Of  course, 
when  this  information  consists  of  def- 
inite requests  for  workers,  this  exchange, 
in  order  to  prevent  abuse,  would  be  con- 
fidential. 

A  Foreign  Solution 

England  and  Germany  have  devised 
a  way-ticket  system  issued  by  the  police. 
An  English  committee  on  vagrancy  has 
recommended  that  its  use  be  extended  to 
bona  fide  work-seekers  with  way-tickets 
"issued  by  charity  organization  so- 
cieties and,  in  the  case  of  organized 
workers,  by  their  trade  unions,  without 
reference  to  the  police,  and  the  less  re- 
putable class  of  wayfarers  alone  might 
be  required  to  apply  to  the  local  police 
office."  The  purpose  of  this  ticket  is  to 
indorse  or  black-list  the  movements  of 
the  drifter,  according  to  his  record,  to 
register  his  destination,  and  to  help  him 
in  the  direction  of  work,  thus  making 
him  least  likely  to  become  a  public 
charge.  But  unless  it  possesses  greater 
elasticity  than  seems  possible,  this 
scheme  could  not  be  successfully  ap- 
plied in  a  country  with  the  free  and 
hearty  spirit  of  the  Southwest. 

From  this  continental  experience, 
however,  might  evolve  a  plan  whereby 
the  work-shy  would  be  eliminated  and 
the  work-seeking  colonist  be  helped  to 
establish  himself  so  that  he  might  share 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  great  South- 
west. 
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IT  was  in  New  York  that  the  first  employers'  lia- 
bility commission  in  the  United  States  was 
appointed.  Its  study  was  the  first  one  to  be  com- 
pleted and  its  report  has  been  the  source  of  in- 
spiration for  the  work  of  many  other  state  com- 
missions. Its  bill  was  the  first  to  become  law; 
and  yet  New  York,  the  leading  industrial  state  of 
the  entire  country,  with  more  than  one  million 
wage-earners,  is  not  one  of  the  twenty  states  to- 
day having  effective  compensation  laws.  The  de- 
cision of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  Ives  case 
has  for  two  years  and  a  half  cut  the  wage-earners 
of  New  York  off  without  the  protection  of  the 
compensation  law  which  blazed  the  way  for  the 
enactment  of  similar  legislation  in  other  states. 
On  November  4  the  voters  of  New  York  are  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  redeem  their  state  from 
its  medievalism  by  the  passage  of  "proposed 
Constitutional  Amendment  Number  Two."  There 
have  been  180,000  accidents  in  New  York  since 
the  decision  in  the  Ives  case.  The  protection 
taken  away  from  these  victims  of  accident  by  that 
decision  cannot  be  restored.  But  the  passage  of 
the  amendment  will  mean  the  end  of  such  a  reign 
of  injustice. 

"AUNT  ISABEL" 

TURN  to  the  title  pages  of  twenty  formidable 
volumes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  and  the 
name  of  Isabel  C.  Barrows  will  be  found  set  down 
as  editor.  For  seventeen  years  she  was  secretary 
and  editor  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conferences  and 
for  many  years,  also,  the  proceedings  of  the  Na- 
tional Prison  Association  went  through  her  hands. 

But  to  not  a  few  of  the  members  of  these  dig- 
nifi ed  bodies,  old  and  young  alike,  she  was  Aunt 
Isabel;  she  was  that  also,  to  men  and  women, 
deep  in  the  social  undertakings  of  Boston  and 
New  York,  who  have  been  among  the  five  hun- 
dred fortunates  in  the  last  thirty  years  to  share 
in  the  Barrows'  camps  in  Lower  Quebec. 

To  them,  the  old-fashioned  name,  with  its  home- 
ly, kindling  sense  of  intimate  personality,  will 
continue  to  be  cherished  all  the  more  because  they 
have  lost  the  slight  woman  who  bore  it,- — self-re- 
liant bonnie,  dauntless, — all  the  way  from  a  Ver- 
mont homestead  to  foreign  university  and  interna- 
tional gathering,  to  cross  roads  jail  and  the  prison 
fortress  of  an  empire.  For  deep  as  she  was  in 
the  causes  and  problems  with  which  such  gather- 


ings had  to  do,  they  began  and  ended  for  her  in 
human  relations — in  people,  in  the  need,  the  injus- 
tice, the  striving  of  this  human  being,  and  the 
next,  and  the  next,  till  a  race,  a  class,  a  whole 
world's  needs,  injustices,  strivings  were  before 
her.  If  there  were  any  people  from  whom  she  in- 
stinctively recoiled,  said  a  friend  once,  she  was 
of  the  sort  that  would  not  rest  until  she  had  con- 
quered the  feeling  in  herself,  and  found  the  kin- 
ship between  them. 

In  these  days  of  abstractions  her  warm  contact 
with  those  about  her,  and  her  insistent  gathering 
into  that  circle  of  all  the  children  of  men  gave  a 
new  grasp  of  what  personal  democracy  means. 

The  trail  of  New  England  women  can  be  fol- 
lowed through  the  Mohawk  Valley,  through  the 
Western  Reserve  of  Ohio,  the  oak  openings  of 
Michigan,  and  the  prairie  lands  of  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  a  broad,  well-defined  belt  reaching  far- 
ther and  farther  west.  What  genius  they  had  in 
turning  every  chance  of  the  wilderness  into  a  re- 
source,— in  making  home  wherever  the  creaking 
wagons  laid  by  for  the  night,  or  axes  rang  out 
the  rearing  of  a  settler's  cabin!  Of  their  spirit 
and  competence,  Mrs.  Barrows  was  possessed  in 
unusual  degree,  employing  them  in  the  city 
frontiers  where  her  lot  was  cast  and  in  the 
pioneer  social  movements  of  her  day. 

Their  courage  she  showed  when,  as  a  bride  of 
eighteen  alone  in  the  interior  of  India,  she  nursed 
her  first  husband  through  a  fatal  tropical  fever 
and  then  took  ship  for  America  to  equip  herself 
as  a  medical  missionary  and  return  to  the  fight; — 
when  she  faced  derision  and  egg-peltings  as  a 
woman  medical  student  in  New  York  in  the  50 's 
and  later  broke  down  the  sex  barrier  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vienna; — when  she  visited  struggling 
Kowaliga,  miles  from  the  railroad  in  the  heart  of 
the  long-leafed  pine,  in  days  when  the  founder  of 
that  Negro  school  carried  a  shot  gun  under  his 
wagon  seat  lest  he  be  attacked  for  having  a  white 
woman  at  his  place  in  the  black  belt; — when  she 
bearded  the  most  feared  minister  of  the  Czar, 
one  white-haired  woman  pleading  the  freedom  of 
another. 

In  these  and  a  thousand  enterprises  Mrs.  Bar- 
rows showed  the  quick  resourcefulness  of  her 
Scotch  and  New  England  ancestry.  As  reporter, 
secretary,  minister,  editor,  congressman  and 
penologist,  Mr.  Barrows '  distinctive  life  interests 
were  varied,  but  only  in  lesser  degree  were  those 
of  his  wife ;  for  she  was  missionary,  oculist,  sten- 
ographer, editor,  author.  Yet  through  it  all  the 
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home  instinct  of  the  pioneer  woman  stood  out.  It 
might  be  the  one  room  "conservatory"  in  which 
they  started  housekeeping,  or  students'  lodgings 
in  Vienna,  or  a  tent  on  an  island  in  the  Grecian 
archipelago,  but  it  was  enough.  The  gabled  Dor- 
chester house,  the  sunny  home  on  Staten  Island 
overlooking  the  bay,  and  the  high  raftered  cabin 
at  Lake  Memphremagog,  all  were  replete  with 
fireside  cheer.  Read  of  the  meal-time  gatherings 
in  the  editorial  sanctum  of  the  Christian  Register, 
as  Mrs.  Barrows  told  of  them  in  The  Sunny 
Life.  But  the  marvel  of  all  was  when,  coming  to 
New  York  in  their  50  's,  husband  and  wife  brought 
an  air  of  domestic  peace  and  surety  into  the  old 
rooms  over  the  Prison  Association  on  East  15th 
street,  in  thundering  homeless  lower  Manhattan. 
Mrs.  Barrows'  last  home  has  been  with  her 
daughter  at  Sonnevank,  set  high  on  a  windswept 
hill  at  Croton-on-Huclson.  At  night  you  can  catch 
glimpses  across  Tappan  Sea  of  the  lights  of  Sing 
Sing,  one  of  the  most  desperate  of  the  old  Amer- 
ican prisons  which  man  and  wife  labored  some  of 
the  best  years  of  their  lives  to  have  razed  to  the 
ground.  Inertia,  graft  and  politics  have  thus  far 
staved  off  reform.  But  a  night  will  come  when 
the  lights  of  Sing  Sing  will  snuff  out;  while  up 
the  river  the  light  of  the  hearthstone  will  shine 
on,  a  symbol  of  the  Quenchless  influences  set  going 
bv  a  woman's  love  for  her  kind. 


INDUSTRIAL  PAGANISM  IN  THE 
BLACK  HILLS 

JOHN  A.  RYAN,  D.  D. 

'"T'^HE    largest    producing    gold    mine    in    the 
_L    ^crid    is    the    Homestake,    located    beneath 
»nd  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city  of  Lead,  South 
Dakota.    In  their  purely  material  aspects,  the  con- 
ditions of  life  and  labor  there  are  relatively  satis- 
factory.   The  wages  are  good ;  the  working  day  is 
eight  hours;  the  mines  are  dry,  sanitary,  well 
ventilated,  and  electric  lighted;  the  laborers  and 
their  families  receive  free  medical  service  from 
the  hospital  maintained  by  the  mining  company; 
and  the  town  itself  has  equipments  and  improve- 
ments which  would  do  credit  to  a  much  larger  city. 
Something  more  than  four  years  ago,  the  Et. 
Rev.  Joseph  F.  Busch  took  up  his  residence  in 
Lead  as  the  first  Catholic  bishop  of  the  territory 
comprised  in  the  western  half  of  South  Dakota. 
At  the  outset  he  was  forcibly  struck  by  the  sub- 
serviency of  the  entire  community  and  the  abso- 
lutism of  tire  Homestake  Mining  Company.     In 
his  own  words:  "The  mine  owns,  and  has  owned 
for  years,  not  only  the  individual  employes,  but 
the  city,  the  county,  the  state  representatives,  and 
even  the  men  that  represent  that  section  of  the 
country  in  Washington."     Commenting    on  this 
charge,  the  Deadwood  Daily  Telegram  of  Septem- 
ber 8,  1913,  declared: 

"It  is  extremely  difficult  for  anyone  to  be 
elected  to  office,  or  to  make  a  success  of  any 
business,  or  run  anything  in  Lead  from  a 
saloon  to  a  church,  who  dares  to  show  hostil- 
itv  to  the  Homestake  or  what  it  does. ' ' 


While  this  all-pervading  domination  obtruded 
itself  upon  the  bishop 's  notice  in  a  hundred  ways, 
its  relation  to  Sunday  observance  was  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  his  troubles.  The  mine  superin- 
tendent admitted  that  mining  operations,  that  is,, 
the  underground  work,  were  entirely  unnecessary 
on  Sunday,  but  maintained  that  the  men  preferred 
to  labor  seven  days  in  the  week  because  they 
wanted  the  money.  After  two  or  three  years  of 
agitation  by  Bishop  Busch  for  the  discontinuance 
of  Sunday  mining,  the  superintendent  issued  an 
order  giving  the  miners  the  option  of  remaining 
idle  on  that  day.  They  soon  found  out,  however, 
that  the  option  was  only  theoretical,  that  if  they 
should  exercise  it  they  would  be  discriminated 
against  and  discharged  at  the  first  opportunity: 
The  bishop  then  asked  the  superintendent  to 
prove  the  company's  good  faith  by  writing  a  let 
ter  endorsing  the  movement  for  Sunday  obser- 
vance, but  he  refused  on  the  ground  that  this 
would  be  an  interference  with  "personal  liber- 
ty"! Finally,  Bishop  Busch  appealed  to  Mrs. 
Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  the  majority  stockholder  of 
the  mine,  to  use  her  power  in  favor  of  Sunday 
closing.  Her  reply  was  that  she  left  the  details 
of  administration  to  the  local  management  in 
Lead.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
company,  the  Bishop's  activities  were  considered 
and  sharply  condemned. 

Realizing  that  he  had  failed,  and  that,  so  long 
as  Sunday  mining  continued,  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  religious  or  moral  progress  in  Leadr 
Bishop  Busch  left  the  city,  taking  up  his  residence 
on  a  farm  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rapid  City.  He 
believed  that  this  action  would  constitute  the  most 
impressive  protest,  and  probably  the  least  inef- 
fectual one,  that  he  could  make  against  existing 
conditions. 

In  August,  1913,  he  appeared  before  the  con- 
vention of  the  American  Federation  of  Catholic 
Societies  in  Milwaukee,  and  gave  a  full  history 
of  his  fight  for  Sunday  observance,  and  a  rather 
strong  description  of  the  despotic  sway  of  the 
Homestake  Mining  Company.  Upon  hearing 
of  this  address,  the  influential  citizens  of  Lead, 
With  the  mayor  at  their  head,  called  a 
mass  meeting  to  protest  against  the  "slander 
on  the  fair  name  of  the  city."  Neither 
in  the  very  discourteous,  not  to  say  coarse, 
speeches  which  were  delivered,  nor  in  the  formal 
resolutions  which  were  adopted,  was  there  any 
attempt  made  to  deny  the  two  main  charges  made 
by  the  Bishop ;  namely,  disregard  of  Sunday,  and 
mine  denomination  of  the  community. 

The  latest  step  taken  by  Bishop  Busch  ^n  the 
controversy  has  been  in  the  form  of  a  general  ap- 
peal to  the  hierarchy  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
the  United  States,  and  to  all  fair-minded  citizens, 
Catholic  and  non-Catholic,  with  a  view  to  obtain- 
ing their  co-operation  in  his  demand  for  a  public 
investigation  of  the  industrial  situation  in  Lead. 
This  might  well  be  undertaken  by  the  recently 
created  Federal  Commission  on  Industrial  Rela- 
tions. An  inquiry  by  this  body  ought  to  develop 
some  interesting  and  important  facts  relative  to 
the  strength  of  democracy,  or  the  lack  of  democ- 
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racy,  in  some  portions  of  the  industrial  field. 
One  gratifying  response  to  the  bishop's  appeal 
has  already  been  received.  It  has  come  from  the 
apostolic  delegate,  Archbishop  Bonzano,  in  the 
form  of  a  severe  reprimand  to  some  spineless 
Catholics  of  Lead  who  had  sent  him  some  resolu- 
tions of  protest  against  Bishop  Busch's  Milwau- 
kee address.  The  delegate  returned  the  protest 
to  the  signers  of  it,  told  them  that  the  bishop's 
criticism  of  the  mining  company  was  justified  by 
the  facts,  that  the  bishop  not  only  had  the  right 
but  the  duty  to  denounce  the  habitual  disregard 
of  Sunday,  and  that  they  ought  to  have  been 
proud  of  a  spiritual  superior  who  possessed  such 
apostolic  zeal  and  courage. 

To  carry  on  unnecessary  labor  on  Sunday  for 
mere  material  gain  with  grave  injury  of  the  re- 
ligious, moral,  and  cultural  life  of  the  workers, 
and  to  treat  the  entire  citizenship  of  the  commun- 
ity as  a  mere  economic  instrument  of  mining-com- 
pany profits,  may  quite  properly  be  denominated 
industrial  paganism.  Such  conduct  violates  those 
fundamental  Christian  principles  which  pertain 
to  the  higher  life,  the  worth  of  the  individual  soul, 
and  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  personality.  In 
their  stead  it  enthrones  the  pagan  principles  of 
materialism  and  superior  force.  For  the  omnipo- 
tent pagan  state  it  attempts  to  substitute  the  om- 
nipotent industrial  corporation, 

OUR  MANY  ILIADS 

FRANCIS  H.  McLEAN 

General  Secretary^American  Association  for  Organizin£Charity 

IT  has  always  been  a  cause  of  wonder  to  me  that 
as  yet  no  one  of  our  really  fruitful  magazines 
has  undertaken  a  history  of  Coxey's  and  Kelly's 
and  the  other  fantastic  industrial  armies  of  1893. 
There  indeed  would  be  found  an  Iliad.  The  pic- 
turesque, the  absurd,  the  dramatic,  the  pathetic, 
the  brave,  the  cowardly,  the  Falstaffian, — all  that 
made  these  journeyings  so  unique  a  phase  of  our 
changing  American  life  was  by  no  means  sensed 
at  the  time.  For  it  was  a  troublous  time  when 
the  very  bulwarks  of  society  appeared  to  be  totter- 
ing and  there  was  possible  no  pause  to  grasp  this 
panorama  as  it  unfolded  itself. 

As  a  newspaper  reporter  I  watched  one  army 
in  its  hegira  through  one  city,  fed  at  public  ex- 
pense, housed  in  a  vast  pavilion,  parading,  re- 
fusing box-car  accommodation  to  the  next  town, 
finally  ejected  from  the  city  on  the  original  box- 
cars after  a  general  fire  alarm  had  surrounded 
the  impromptu  dormitory  with  a  cordon  of  fire- 
men prepared  to  sweep  them  out  with  their  water 
columns. 

That  army  I  followed  across  the  continent 
through  the  dispatches.  In  one  town,  it  was 
greeted  by  the  school  children  with  flowers,  and 
feasted.  In  another  it  was  driven  away  with 
rifles  and  with  nothing  to  eat.  Seizing  freight 
trains,  stalled  in  the  desert,  walking  some  of  the 
way,  rafting  some  of  the  way,  cursed  and  ap- 
plauded, the  army  was  held  together  with  a  leader- 
ship of  fanaticism.  And  yet  possibly  every  con- 
ceivable good  and  selfish  motive  was  hidden  with- 


in the  hearts  of  those  who  were  in  the  ranks. 

What  was  this  strange  thing,  was  it  sham  or 
real  or  a  combination  of  both?  Who  will  even- 
tually give  us  this  picture? 

Historically  this  was  the  first  time  the  homeless 
man  figured  largely  in  our  national  life,  became 
a  national  issue.  I  have  spoken  of  it  here  because 
in  the  twenty  years  which  have  intervened  we 
have  neither  analyzed  that  particular  phenome- 
non, nor  have  we  sufficiently  cataloged  all  the 
phenomena  connected  with  the  restless  currents  to 
and  fro  of  wandering  men. 

For  we  have  many  continuous  shades  woven 
into  the  pattern.  A  recent  committee  study  of  the 
homeless  served  to  reveal  the  many  kinds  of  prob- 
lems which  a  vast  network  of  crossing  strands  in 
the  army  "of  everyday"  has  brought  to  our  dif- 
ferent American  communities.  In  a  Montana 
city  it  is  the  poor  farmer  who  has  been  frozen  out. 
In  South  Dakota  it  is  the  agricultural  laborer,  in 
the  season  a  deus  ex  machina,  in  the  off  season  a 
troublesome  Frankenstein  who  will  not  disappear 
and  who  disturbs  law-abiding  communities. 

Leon  Stern  in  The  Drifter — Unemployment 
Problem  of  the  Southwest  has  given  us  on  another 
page  of  this  issue  of  THE  SURVEY  some  in- 
teresting word  photographs  of  a  few  of  these 
Iliads  in  that  section.  It  is  not  the  hobo,  though 
he  is  present.  Outside  of  the  tubercular,  there 
comes  next,  except  in  Texas,  those  who  are 
looking  for  work,  attracted  possibly  by  posters 
and  advertisements  intended  for  those  who  have 
capital.  Mr.  Stern  very  vividly  indicates  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  industrial  (as  opposed  to  the  agricul- 
tural) laborer  in  this  section  where  a  small  degree 
of  specialization  has  met  great  distances  between 
similar  plants,  etc. 

But  it  is  not  with  reference  to  that  part  of  Mr. 
Stern's  article  that  we  would  speak  but  of  the 
last  part — to  the  remedies  suggested.  Here  Mr. 
Stern  has  made  some  rather  pertinent  sugges- 
tions. One  has  to  do  with  sectional  organizations 
focused  about  cities  like  Fort  Worth  wherein 
there  is  a  signer  to  the  transportation  rules  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion. These  sectional  organizations  through  local 
committees  are  to  bring  about  a  united  policy 
along  transportation  lines  and  also,  we  presume, 
to  consider  other  questions  of  policy  and  legisla- 
tion. They  must  urge,  for  instance,  bureaus  of 
information  which  will  counteract  the  boomer 
prospectuses. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  consider  the 
programs  of  such  local  unions,  but  the  idea  itself. 
The  difficulties  are  apparent.  Some  effort  will 
have  to  be  given  by  some  one  in  each  instance,  and 
that  someone  will  be  the  signing  society.  One  or 
two  attempts  have  failed  to  have  another  kind  of 
purely  informal  union  between  the  signing  organ- 
izations along  one  of  the  well  traveled  regular 
routes  of  the  wanderers.  This  was  simply  for 
the  exchange  of  information  in  certain  selected 
cases. 

Nevertheless  I  feel  sure  that  both  kinds  of  union 
have  got  to  come,  along  with  many  other  things, 
as  we  gradually  approach  to  a  really  broad-basis 
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treatment  of  the  problem.  We  have  had  the  ex- 
tensive campaign  and  as  a  result  we  now  find  the 
transportation  signers  in  the  larger  cities,  scat- 
tered all  over  the  country.  We  are  beginning  to 
gather  in  orderly  fashion  data  upon  which  to  base 
a  suggested  program  at  least  for  the  private 
agencies.  We  are  ready  now  for  the  intensive 
development  which  will  spread  out  the  education 
and  will  prepare  the  way  a  little  better  for  a  con- 
structive plan. 

One  point  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  with  reference 
to  the  sectional  union.  It  will  be  necessary  for 
the  local  committees  to  bring  surely  to  their  side 
the  mayor  or  other  local  official  who  has  anything 
to  do  with  non-residents  because  here  is  where  the 
worst  and  most  ignorant  passing-on  occurs.  The 
larger  city  is  not  free  of  this  by  any  means,  but 
the  presence  of  a  signer,  even  if  the  city  depart- 
ment is  not  a  signer,  helps  to  regulate.  There  has 
been  no  such  checking  influence  in  the  smaller 
places  and  cruel  injustices  have  been  done  there. 

On  the  constructive  side  there  is  no  doubt  that 
much  may  be  wrought  by  inter-signer  agreements. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  time  goes  on  the 
community  of  spirit  will  lead  to  mutual  agree- 
ments to  experiment  and  to  accept  new  changes, 
to  a  willingness  to  divide  industrial  opportunities 
even  with  other  cities,  to  a  recognition  of  a  greater 
unit  than  the  one  city. 

The  wandering  man  problem  requires  the  most 
careful  and  intensive  work  of  the  kind  Mr.  Stern 
has  suggested  to  go  along  with  whatever  state 
programs  may  eventually  be  worked  out.  If  at 
the  same  time  a  back  fire  may  be  started  on  the 
unspeakably  bad  practices  of  public  agencies,  all 
the  better. 


THE  NEW  CRUSADE  FOR 
SAFETY-FIRST 

GRAHAM  TAYLOR 

IT  is  a  far  cry  from  the  court  scenes  where 
employers  shirk  their  responsibility  for  in- 
dustrial accidents  by  pleading  the  employe's  "as- 
sumption of  risk"  and  "fellow  servant's"  re- 
sponsibility, to  the  safety-first  movement  led 
by  railway  managers  and  manufacturers. 

The  rise  and  spread  of  such  a  movement  is  a 
wonder  of  the  modern  world. 

It  springs  up  sporadically  here  and  there,  out 
of  the  underlying  social  consciousness  and  con- 
science, usually  quickened  by  some  shock  to  per- 
sonal feeling  or  local  sentiment.  The  loss  of  a 
fellow  workman  and  the  sorrow  and  dependence 
of  his  family  move  a  shop's  crew  or  a  labor  union 
to  do  something  about  it.  Too  often  what  is  thus 
prompted  takes  the  half  resentful,  half  self-pro- 
tecting form  of  the  demand  for  stricter  employ- 
ers' liability  laws.  But  this  very  agitation  stirs 
legislators,  and  employers  too,  to  concede  long- 
withheld  justice. 

Groups  of  charity  workers  dealing  with  the 
wreckage  of  families  thus  left  upon  their  hands 
to  provide  for  have  brought  further  home  to  con- 
science and  heart  the  necessity  and  economy  of 


having  better  means  to  prevent  most  of  this 
waste  and  want  and  a  fairer  way  of  distributing 
the  burden  of  it  all  which  has  to  be  borne.  Social 
workers  have  also  been  foremost  in  prompting 
and  working  with  legislators  for  more  humane 
and  adequate  protective  and  compensatory  laws. 

Suspicious  and  defensive  at  first — and  that  all 
too  long — manufacturing  and  railway  employers 
generally  resented  and  resisted,  and  in  rare  in- 
stances aided  and  even  led,  this  struggle.  But 
now  under  the  patient  yet  ever  progressive  lead- 
ership of  this  foremost  minority,  railway  man- 
agers and  manufacturers  are  lining  each  other 
up  for  the  rescue  of  their  operatives,  as  well  as 
for  their  own  and  the  public's  interests,  from  pre- 
ventable perils  which  are  said  to  kill  a  worker 
every  sixteen  minutes  and  to  injure  another  every 
sixteen  seconds— 35,000  killed  and  over  2,000,000 
injured  annually,  to  say  nothing  of  the  disability 
and  death  from  occupational  diseases. 

The  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  was 
among  the  first  of  the  railways  to  launch  an  ef- 
fective safety-first  campaign  which  reduced  the 
number  of  killed  from  353  in  1910  to  249  in  1912, 
and  the  number  of  injured  from  over  10,000  to 
7,115.  During  this  period  no  less  than  forty- 
seven  other  railways,  with  a  mileage  of  over  140,- 
000  miles,  have  introduced  similar  measures  safe- 
guarding their  operation  from  accident. 

Manufacturers  and  merchants  are  being  led 
into  line  either  through  the  example  of  those  who 
protected  their  dangerous  machinery  before  the 
law  compelled  them  to  do  so,  or  because  of  ever- 
increasing  stringency  in  legislation  and  heavier 
penalties  against  disregard  of  precaution.  The 
National  Council  for  Industrial  Safety  organized 
in  New  York  last  month1  to  be  a  clearing-house 
and  a  source  of  expert  suggestion  inspires  hope  of 
a  brighter  day  dawning  on  the  long  dark  night  of 
blood  and  tears  through  which  American  industry 
has  almost  ruthlessly  passed,  to  find  prominently 
represented  those  very  industries  in  which  the 
waste  of  life  and  labor  has  been  greatest.  None 
too  soon  have  these  captains  of  industry  awak- 
ened to  their  responsibility  for  the  prevention  of 
deaths  and  disabilities  among  their  workers.  For 
every  one  killed  on  a  railway,  nine  meet  death  in 
industrial  pursuits ;  for  every  railway  injury,  six- 
teen are  injured  while  at  other  work.  The  White 
Cross  national  headquarters  for  industrial  safe- 
ty in  Chicago  promises  to  be  a  greater  rescuer 
of  life  and  limb  from  constant  peril  even  than  the 
Red  Cross  headauarters  at  Washington  can  be 
at  occasional  national  disasters. 

To  these  prime  movers  in  the  safety  campaign, 
Coroner  Peter  M.  Hoffman  of  Chicago  is  rally- 
ing the  next  most  important  co-operation  in  the 
form  of  local  public  safety  commissions.  Ap- 
palled by  the  fact  that  in  eight  years  he  had  held 
38.020  inauests  in  Chicago  and  Cook  county,  he 
felt  unable  to  cope  with  the  increasins'lv  serious 
situation  alone.  So  he  armointed  the  Public  Safe- 
tv  Commission  of  fhifae'o  and  Cook  County 
which  already  represents  in  its  membership  of 
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sixty  almost  every  industry,  official  and  profes- 
sional group,  and  other  practically  influential 
class. 

These  representatives  constitute  committees 
for  the  study  and  prevention  of  casualties  arising 
from  fire,  railways,  trolleys,  occupations,  street 
traffic,  drowning,  asphyxiation,  suicides,  homi- 
cides, and  other  criminal  operations.  There  are 
also  committees  on  safety  devices,  on  the  super- 
vision of  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
buildings,  and  on  legislation  and  law  enforcement. 
The  committees  on  publicity  and  education  got 
into  action  first.  Inspiration  and  substantial  help 
in  the  publicity  campaign  surprised  the  city  in 
being  promptly  offered  by  the  representatives 
of  the  foreign  language  newspapers. 

At  a  luncheon  given  to  the  coroner  and  the 
executive  officers  of  the  Public  Safety  Commis- 
sion, the  spokesman  for  534  publications  in  29 
languages,  having  18,000,000  readers,  offered  not 
only  the  columns  of  these  papers  for  a  country- 
wide propaganda,  but  also  $2,400  toward  the  ex- 
penses of  the  local  campaign  in  return  for  the 
material  which  these  journals  desire  to  publish. 
This  public-spirited  generosity  on  the  part  of 
Louis  N.  Hammerling  of  New  York  City,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Association  of  Foreign 
Language  Newspapers,  and  publisher  of  The 
American  Leader,  starts  the  commission  off  upon 
its  effort  to  secure  at  least  $30,000  a  year  to  stop 
the  awful  holocaust  of  life  in  the  congested  dis- 
tricts, at  the  industrial  centers,  on  the  highways 
and  in  the  homes  of  Chicago. 

The  Education  Committee,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  superintendent  and  principals  of  the 
public  schools,  is  midway  in  a  campaign  to  reach 
the  school  children  in  every  schoolhouse  and  in 
every  classroom  of  some  of  them  throughout  the 
entire  city.  Hundreds  of  volunteer  speakers  in 
automobiles  visit  every  school  in  a  certain  dis- 
trict on  a  single  day  to  give  the  most  practical 
warnings  and  directions  to  every  scholar. 

That  this  official  and  volunteer  movement  to  co- 
operate in  the  safety-first  campaign  should  be 
country-wide  is  demonstrated  by  Coroner  Hoff- 
man's startling  figures  showing  that  while  in  the 
four  years  of  the  Civil  war  93,778  men  were 
killed  on  both  sides;  in  the  Crimean  war  66,397; 
in  the  Franco-Prussian  war  60,782;  the  coroners' 
cases  in  the  United  States  number  123,248  an- 
nually. In  taking  this  initiative  toward  rallying 
effective  volunteer  and  official  co-operation  for 
preventive,  cautionary,  educational,  sanitary  and 
medical,  and  legislative  measures,  Mr.  Hoffman 
has  set  a  new  type  and  standard  of  public  service 
for  the  office  of  coroner,  which  his  fellow  officials 
everywhere  may  wisely  and  well  aspire  to  realize. 

It  only  remains  for  the  local  and  federated 
labor  unions,  and  for  the  unorganized  shops' 
crews  heartily  to  join  in  this  public  crusade  for 
their  own  self -protection,  which  they  most  _  and 
best  of  all  may  promote,  to  crown  America's 
greatest  effort  to  save  life  and  to  conserve  its 
industrial  forces  with  the  success  which  is  sure 
to  be  commensurate  with  the  extent  and  degree 
of  the  co-operation  it  rallies. 


Social  Forces 


By  EDWARD  T.  DEVINE 


PROMETHEUS:  SOCIAL  WORKER 

AND  PHILANTHROPIST 

Bound  and  Unbound 

PROMETHEUS  is  not  merely  the  culture  god, 
harbinger  of  invention  and  of  mechanical 
progress.  The  Titan  martyr,  even  as  the  Greeks 
conceived  him,  represented  the  idea  of  progress 
through  the  emancipation  of  the  human  mind.  He 
was  not  only  an  inventor  but  a  philanthropist. 
Fellow  craftsman  of  Hephaistus  and  kinsman  in 
spirit  he  had  yet  a  capacity,  wholly  new  in  my- 
thological history  and  rare  enough  in  human  his- 
tory, a  capacity  for  feeling  hardships  and  miseries 
to  which  he  was  not  himself  subjected.  He  had 
righteous  indignation  because  the  gods  kept  from 
the  race  of  men  that  which  was  obviously  essen- 
tial to  their  elementary  well  being. 

He  had  himself  brought  about  the  revolution 
which  seated  Zeus  upon  his  throne;  but,  like  many 
a  boss  and  kingmaker  since,  he  had  cause  to  re- 
vise his  judgment  after  the  administration  had 
been  long  enough  in  power  to  reveal  the  true 
character  of  his  creature.  He  therefore  rebelled. 
And  what  a  glorious  cause  in  which  to  launch  a 
revolution ! 

Here  is  no  selfish  embodiment  of  personal  ambi- 
tion, like  Milton's  Satan.  Prometheus  sought  no 
power  or  personal  privilege  or  exclusive  distinc- 
tion. He  sought  only  to  free  the  mind  of  man. 
So  from  heaven  itself  he  brought  down  fire, 
mother  of  all  the  arts ;  and  then  discovered  letters, 
number,  the  sailing  of  ships,  the  domestication  of 
animals,  the  construction  of  dwellings,  and  the 
meaning  of  the  changing  constellations.  Hail  to 
the  primeval  social  worker!  Hail  to  the  first 
philanthropist!  Hail  to  the  spirit  of  intellectual 
revolt,  and  to  the  prototype  of  that  faith  in  human- 
ity which  has  sustained  many  an  undaunted  Pro- 
metheus on  many  a  solitary  Caucasus  in  all  the 
ages  during  which  the  ruling  gods  have  been  in- 
different to  the  needs  of  men. 

Well  may  Lowell  in  his  youth  have  demanded  to 
know  why  Zeus — this  Zeus  whom  Prometheus  de- 
fied— was  made  a  god  of:  the  miserable  type  of 
anger  and  revenge;  the  personification  of  brutal 
power,  of  ignorance  and  superstition  and  tyranny 
and  blind  prejudice.  Well  did  Shelley,  in  his  bold 
originality,  carry  the  Greek  story  to  its  more  log- 
ical conclusion  in  the  overthrow  of  Zeus  and  the 
unbinding  of  Prometheus,  not  at  the  command  of 
his  old  enemy,  as  the  Greeks  in  their  orthodoxy 
were  constrained  to  believe,  but  because  of  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  his  own  idea;  because  his 
faith  is  justified;  because  the  spirit  of  good  will 
which  he  represents  is  the  principle  which  is  pre- 
destined to  prevail  against  principalities  and  pow- 
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ers,  against  even  the  unworthiness  of  individual 
men,  as  judged  by  their  concrete  acts. 

Prometheus  stands  then  as  the  symbol  of 
material  progress,  conceived  as  resulting  not 
from  accident,  or  the  working  of  blind  unintel- 
ligent circumstances,  or  forced  in  the  interest  of 
a  privileged  class;  but  as  the  inevitable  outcome 
of  the  free  play  of  the  mind  of  man  when  in  pos- 
session of  its  natural  instruments,  and  when  not 
dwarfed  and  brutalized  by  some  abnormal  pres- 
sure exerted  by  a  superman  with  superhuman 
"will  to  power."  The  Promethean  fire  is  not 
the  miraculous  gift  of  a  "choice  flower"  from  on 
high,  but  the  kindling  of  natural  gifts  in  those  who 
have  once  ceased  to  "dwell  upon  their  doom"  and 
in  whom  new  interests,  new  hopes,  new  powers, 
and  even  new  disappointments,  betoken  an  awak- 
ening intellect. 

To  start  this  cycle  of  social  progress,  it  was  con- 
ceived as  necessary  to  cross  the  will  of  Zeus.  Is 
there  anything  strange  in  this,  or  contrary  to  the 
usual  experience  of  reforming  philanthropists? 
Have  we  not,  yet,  jails  and  injunctions  for 
generous  minded  men  who  have  no  other  motive 
than  that  which  is  attributed  to  Prometheus! 
The  modern  hero,  who  in  power  of  achievement 
and  in  capacity  for  enduring  torture  excels  his 
fellowmen,  who  sees  farther  than  most  and  feels 
the  burdens  of  the  inarticulate  multitudes  as  if 
they  were  his  own,  is  sure  sooner  or  later  to 
'encounter  soul-torturing  eagles  and  many  an- 
other messenger  from  the  gods  of  public  opin- 
ion, the  dispensers  of  the  good  things  of  life, 
to  remind  him  that  they  are  as  mighty  and 
as  stupid  as  those  who  ruled  and  idled  in- 
differently upon  Olympus.  Still  there  are 
opportunities,  as  in  the  old  legend,  for  the  Titan 
to  send  back  if  he  will  the  proud  message  that 
although  mighty  they  are  not  almighty,  since  they 
cannot  coerce  the  will  of  the  strong  man;  not  al- 
mighty while  they  are  confronted  by  an  undaunted 
courage  which  surveys  the  world  with  eyes  as 
sleepless  as  their  own. 

Prometheus  symbolizes  more  than  progress, 
more  even  than  this  democratic,  spontaneous  prog- 
ress which  is  the  natural  fruit  of  a  universal  in- 
tellectual awakening^  He  stands  forever  as  a 
symbol  of  passionate  faith  in  humanity,  of  con- 
fidence in  the  triumph  of  universal  love  and  good 
will,  of  the  inalienable  right  of  men  to  whatever 


rich  gifts  nature  may  have  in  store.  No  doubt 
Prometheus  enjoyed  his  three  thousand  years  of 
successful  defiance  of  the  highest  powers.  Who 
that  was  equal  to  it  would  not!  Every  day  the 
ecstasy  of  torture;  every  day  the  healing  process 
which  prepared  for  the  next  onslaught.  At  any 
moment  he  could  have  ended  it  by  submission,  but 
better  than  physical  comfort  was  his  sure  knowl- 
edge that  the  welfare  of  the  universe  hung  upon 
his  endurance,  upon  his  faithfulness  to  his  own 
ideal,  upon  his  keeping  an  unclouded  vision  of 
the  nothingness  of  all  Zeus's  thunderbolts  and 
eagles  and  the  reality  of  the  cause  which  his  own 
brooding  spirit  held  as  a  secure  trust. 

The  end,  as  Shelley  pictures  it,  is  not  Greek;  but 
it  is  natural  and  in  accord  with  the  widest  reach 
of  human  experience.  Prometheus  does  nothing 
extraordinary  to  bring  it  about.  He  has  no  new 
accession  of  strength  or  resources.  True  he  has 
had  to  submit  to  one  new  torture,  keener  than  any 
that  had  ever  fallen  upon  him.  He  has  had  to 
see  that  men  also,  these  men  for  whom  he  suffers 
martyrdom,  are  much  like  Zeus.  They  hate  and 
injure  one  another.  They  are  cruel,  tyrannical, 
and  unjust.  His  response  is  in  keeping  with  his 
character.  His  torture  indeed  stings  him  like  a 
scorpion,  and  yet  "I  pity  those  they  torture  not." 

So  great-souled  workers  for  humanity  have  al- 
ways felt.  Any  demonstration  of  the  unworthi- 
ness of  those  for  whom  they  work  and  for  whom 
they  suffer  is  irrelevant,  or  it  is  all  the  more  a 
privilege  to  get  under  their  burden.  "I  pity  those 
who  are  not  tortured  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
greater  need." 

But  the  change  comes  after  all  through  the 
easily  foreseeable  blunder  of  Zeus  himself.  He  be- 
gets a  monster  iipon  whom  he  confidently  relies  to 
subdue  this  last  unconquered  spirit  of  the  uni- 
verse. He  even  summons  the  gods  to  witness 
his  triumph.  But  he  is  soon  undeceived.  It  is 
not  bigotry  and  superstition  but  the  universal 
love  for  which  Prometheus  has  stood  that  are  to 
prevail ;  and  Zeus — poor,  unhappy,  untaught  and 
unteachable  Zeus —  goes  to  his  fate,  as  "something 
which  the  world  can  do  without." 

Prometheus,  always  a  martyr,  is  always  being 
unbound,  as  the  natural  result  of  the  blunders  of 
the  tyrants  who  bind  him.  Unbound,  Prometheus 
is  not  a  dangerous  character,  but  a  light  bringer, 
a  mind  creator,  a  regenerator  of  mankind. 


THE  COUNTRY  CHURCH 

FLORENCE  KELLOGG 

"Why  art  thou  white  among  thy  thronging  trees, 
White  from  afar  upon  the  long  hill's  crest?" 

*  *  *  •  *  *     .  * 

' '  The  country  children  gather  at  my  knees, 
I  call  the  farmers  to  their  Sabbath  rest; 

The  neighbors  all  are  neighbors  most  through  me; 
An  upward  path  leads  here,  a  path  well-trod; 

Fair  for  their  sake  and  constant  must  I  be, 
The  white  church  on  the  hill,  watchman  for 
God." 
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THE  CLASH  IN  THE 
COPPER  COUNTRY 

(Continued  front   page   135.) 
Americans   who   led   the   way   into   the 
mountains.     Few  unions  in  the  history 
of  the  American  labor  movement  have 
been  so  predominately  native  American 
in   their  membership   as   the   federation 
was  during  the  most  turbulent  period  of 
its  history.     And  through  all  the  troub- 
lous years  physical  lawlessness  had  its 
counterpart     in     legislative     corruption 
and  anarchy  in  the  places  of  authority. 
Some  of  the  trade  unions  now  looked 
upon   as   among  the   most   conservative 
in  the  country  have  risen  through  early 
periods  of  their  history  when  they  had 
the  reputation  of  being  the  most  turbu- 
lent.    The  Western  Federation  of  Min- 
ers may  or  may  not  turn  -out  to  be  of 
this    type,    but    that    it    has    undergone 
changes  in  the  twenty  years  of  its  his- 
tory  is   evident  to  the  most  casual   in- 
quirer.     In    earlier   days    it   would   not 
affiliate   with   the   American   Federation 
of  Labor,  nor  did  the  larger  body  re- 
gard   its    methods    with    approval.      As 
one    of    the    most    conservative    labor 
leaders  in  America  put  it — a  man  con- 
servative   enough    to    be    nominated    by 
President    Taft    as    a    member    of    the 
federal    Industrial     Relations    Commis- 
sion— the  Western  Federation  has  been 
going  to  school  in  trade  union  principles 
and    methods    and    now   there    are    few 
unions  which   fulfil   with  greater  relia- 
bility  agreements   and   contracts.     It   is 
now  in  regular  affiliation  as  an  integral 
.  part    of    the    American    Federation    of 
Labor. 

Hostile  to  the  I.  W.  W. 

The  I.  W.  W.  was  started,  to  be  sure, 
'by  Western  Federation  men.  But  as 
the  career  of  that  organization  develop- 
ed and  it  began  to  advocate  such  tactics 
as  sabotage,  the  federation  did  not 
follow  the  same  path.  'No  trade  union 
today  is  more  uncompromisingly  hostile 
to  the  I.  W.  W.  Haywood  and  his  fol- 
lowers have  been  vigorously  assailed 
in  the  federation  conventions  for  their 
attempt  to  spread  dissension  in  the  fed- 
eration ranks  or  to  capture  the  organi- 
zation for  the  I.  W.  W.  President 
Moyer  has  himself  led  the  fight  on  Hay- 
wood  and  the  I.  W.  W.  The  struggle 
is  much  more  than  a  personal  or  fac- 
tional feud.  The  proceedings  of  the 
last  federation  convention  show  much 
analysis  of  the  principles  of  syndical- 
ism and  direct  action  as  contrasted  with 
those  of  industrial  and  old  line  trade 
unionism.  The  former  are  unqualifiedly 
condemned  and  Haywood,  as  an  advo- 
cate of  them,  is  characterized  as  an 
enemy  to  the  cause  of  labor. 

Although  its  prestige  has  recently  re- 
ceived some  severe  blows,  the  federa- 
tion is  the  only  organization  among  the 


Economy  of  the  Bell  System 


Consider  this  significant 
fact:  While  most  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  have  gone  up, 
the  price  of  telephone  service, 
which  is  one  of  the  essential 
factors  in  our  commercial  and 
social  life,  has  moved  steadily 
downward. 

Although  a  pound  of  these 
necessities  still  contains  but 
sixteen  ounces,  the  telephone 
user  has  been  getting  more  and 
more  service  for  less  money. 

On  the  average,  the  people 
of  this  country  pay  49%  more 
today  for  food,  fuel  and  cloth- 
ing than  they  did  in  1895. 
Since  then,  the  decrease  in  the 
average  rates  for  telephone 
service  has  been  more  than 
one-half. 


At  the  same  time,  the  effi- 
ciency and  value  of  the  service 
to  the  subscriber  has  vastly 
increased.  Today  he  can  talk 
to  an  average  of  five  times  as 
many  persons  in  each  ex- 
change as  he  could  eighteen 
years  ago. 

This  is  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  the  comprehensive 
policy  of  the  Bell  System, 
which  brings  together  the  as- 
sociated Bell  companies  and 
the  communities  they  serve. 

Through  the  very  size  and 
efficiency  of  their  organization 
they  accomplish  improve- 
ments and  effect  economies 
which  give  the  greatest  ser- 
vice at  the  lowest  rates. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  MENTAL  HYGIENE 
CONFERENCE  AND  EXHIBIT 

(Held  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  November,  1912) 
Volume  of  224   pages  contains  twenty-nine  addresses  by   twenty-nine  author- 
ities.     It  treats  in   popular  language   the  causes,   extent,  nature,  and   prevention 
of   mental    diseases. 

It  Is  published  by  the  Committee  on  Mental  Hygiene  of  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association. 

PKICE   FIFTY  CENTS   1'OSTi  AID. 

THE  twenty-nine  subjects  Include :  Unsoundness  of  Mind  a  National  Handicap  • 
'  Prevention  by  1'opular  Education,  in  New  York  Slate;  Social  Service  in 
Preventing  Mental  Breakdowns:  Syphilis  and  Insanity;  Heredity  in  Relation  to 
Insanity  and  Kugenics ;  Alcohol  and  Insanity ;  The  Responsibilities  of  I'ni- 
versities  in  Promoting  Mental  Hygiene:  What  Psychiatry  Teach  s  Concerning 
Educational  Methods  :  Care  and  Prevention  :  Two  Aspects  of  the  State's  Duty. 

Among  the  contributors  to  the  volume  are :  Dr.  Barker.  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine, Johns  Hopkins  Medical  College,  President  Flnlry,  College  of  the  Citv  of 
New  .York ;  Dr.  Jacobi,  President  American  Medical  Association  ;  President 
Butler,  Columbia  University  :  Dr.  Jclliffe,  Professor  of  Psychiatry.  ForMham  Uni- 
versity :  Dr.  Southard,  Director  Boston  Psychopathic  Hospital  :  Dr.  /-'of/is,  Sec- 
retary State  Charities  Aid  Association  :  Dr.  Meyer,  Director  I'hipps  Psychiatric 
Clinic;  Dr.  Alalion,  Superintendent  Manhattan  State  Hospital;  Dr.  Patent  Hi- 
rector  of  Exhibit,  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene;  Dr.  ifait.  New 
York  State  Hospital  Commission  ;  Dr.  Salmon,  Director  Special  Studies  "Na- 
tional Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  ;  Hon.  William  Williams,  Commissioner  of 
Immigration,  Ellis  Island. 

Address, 

COMMITTEE  ON  MENTAL  HYGIENE 

105  East  22d  Street,  New  York  City. 
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Chicago  having  unusually  good  transportation  facilities  by 
steam,  surface  and  elevated  lines.  The  bonds  are  issued 
under  our  usual  serial  payment  plan  and  are  the  direct 
obligation  of  a  responsible  Chicago  business  man. 
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metal  miners.  It  claims  now  a  mem- 
bership of  about  60,000  but  its  own  re- 
port shows  only  about  38,000  in  March, 
1912.  Its  180  local  unions  are  scattered 
through  twenty-five  states,  territories 
or  provinces.  With  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  400,000  strong,  and  certain 
unions  in  the  field  of  transportation,  it 
makes  up  the  newly  created  mining  de- 
partment— controlled  by  a  joint  board — 
in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 

The  Western  Federation  seems  no1 
well  established  in  the  confidence  of  th 
other  unions  with  which  it  is  associated. 
The  United  Mine  Workers  of  Illinoi 
have  sent  $100,000  to  support  the  pres 
ent  strike.  Considerable  sums  havi 
been  sent  by  other  unions.  The  Michi 
gan  Federation  of  Labor  and  other  or 
ganizations  throughout  the  country  an 
assessing  their  members  to  secure  fund 
for  the  same  purpose.  Such  men 
John  Mitchell,  John  B.  Lennon,  treas 
urer  of  the  American  Federation  o 
Labor,  John  Walker  and  T.  L.  Lewi 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  have  comi 
to  the  "copper  country"  to  give  person 
help  in  the  conduct  of  the  strike. 

The  opposition  of  the  Calumet  mana 
gers  to  the  Western  Federation  as  a: 
outside  organization  must  be  considere< 
in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  without  sm 
outside  help  and  with  winter  on  thei 
backs,  the  local  men  could  not  hope  t 
continue  the  struggle,  and  would  be  com 
pelled  to  take  such  terms  as  were  grant 
ed. 

The  Western  Federation  is  avowedl; 
socialistic    and    it    is    easy    to    under 
stand     a     special     reluctance     on     th 
part   of  mine  owners   to  deal  with   an 
organization  which   announces   its   ulti- 
mate desire  to  turn  the  mines  from  pri- 
vate into  public  hands. 

Nor  does  rampant  talk  and  bitter 
abuse  such  as  appears  often  in  the  bul- 
letin published  by  the  striking  miners 
tend  to  generate  cordial  feelings.  One 
cannot  help  feeling  that  the  bulletin 
in  its  efforts  to  tell  the  workers'  side  of 
the  struggle — which  gets  little  chance 
in  the  local  "copper  collared"  press,  as 
the  men  call  it — has  done  much  damage 
to  its  own  cause  by  its  needless  vitu- 
peration. 

Managers'  Antagonism 

The  determination  of  the  managers 
to  give  the  federation  no  possible  foot- 
hold is  so  intense  that,  according  to 
their  own  frank  statement,  they  have 
refrained  from  carrying  out  their  in- 
tention of  granting  certain  better  con- 
ditions, particularly  the  eight-hour  day, 
for  fear  the  federation  would  appear  to 
have  the  credit  of  forcing  the  conces- 
sion. They  declare  that  the  federation 
does  not  represent  their  employes  and 
they  lay  the  blame  for  the  strike  on 
the  agitators  and  organizers  which  the 
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federation  sent  into  the  district.  A  man 
who  knows  whereof  he  speaks  says  that 
agents  of  certain  mine  companies  sought 
to  discover  some  way  to  deport  these 
outside  organizers  from  the  district,  but 
found  the  legal  obstacles  too  forbidding. 

Correspondence  between  the  local 
unions  and  the  federation  officers  in 
Denver  shows  that  the  latter,  instead 
of  fomenting  the  strike  at  this  time, 
were  trying  to  prevent  it  until  the  dis- 
trict should  be  better  organized,  includ- 
ing surface  workers  as  well  as  those 
underground.  The  letters  to  the  man- 
agers seeking  a  conference  were  signed 
not  by  the  Denver  officials  but  by  the 
officers  of  the  local  district  union.  The 
precipitation  of  the  strike  by  the  local 
unions  thus  indicates  the  reality  and 
strength  of  the  local  dissatisfaction. 

The  opposition  of  the  managers  to 
the  federation  goes  much  further  than 
refusal  to  recognize  or  deal  with  the 
union.  They  seek  to  extirpate  it,  root 
and  branch,  and  declare  that  any  man 
returning  to  work  must  renounce  his 
membership  and  agree  not  to  become  a 
member  so  long  as  he  continues  in  their 
employ.  The  point  might  be  made, 
however,  that  if  the  managers  consider 
membership  in  the  federation  as  suffi- 
cient ground  on  which  to  refuse  to  re- 
employ  a  man,  it  would  appear  to  have 
been  sufficient  cause  for  discharge  when 
they  became  members.  The  continued 
employment  since  1907  of  men  known 
to  be  members  seems  like  a  tacit  admis- 
sion of  their  right  to  be  such. 

Managers  Criticised 

On  this  point  and  on  the  operators' 
reservation  of  the  right  to  refuse  em- 
ployment to  agitators,  Judge  Alfred  J. 
Murphy  of  Detroit,  sent  by  Governor 
Ferris  to  mediate,  included  this  vigor- 
ous language  in  his  report: 

"I  could  not,  with  self-respect,  pro- 
pose these  terms  to  the  employes,  for 
no  self-respecting  striker  could  submit 
to  the  two  conditions  I  refer  to. 

"To  agitate  for  improved  conditions, 
to  agitate  for  the  right  of  employes  to 
organize,  to  agitate  for  any  legitimate 
end  is  the  right  of  every  citizen.  To 
penalize  the  exercise  of  that  right  by 
refusing  employment  throughout  the 
copper  country  to  any  striker  is  to  put 
him  and  his  family  upon  that  community 
practically  without  employment.  It  is 
wrong  in  principle  and  fundamentally. 
In  policy  nothing  so  much  reminds  me 
of  it  as  the  obtuse  course  of  the  Bour- 
bons. It  would  put  the  strikers  who  re- 
turn to  work  in  the  position  of  sacrific- 
ing their  fellows  who  had  been  loyal  in 
a  common  cause. 

"The  position  of  the  employers  that 
withdrawal  from  the  membership  in  the 
federation  must  be  a  condition  preced- 
ent to  re-employment  is  equally  arbi- 
trary and  untenable.  In  principle  if  the 
employer  can  do  this,  he  can  with  like 
propriety,  compel  withdrawal  from  any 
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political,  religious  or  social  body  as 
condition  of  employment.  It  is  basi> 
ally  un-American  in  this  tense  situ; 
tion,  where  power  should  be  used  gei 
erously  and  gently,  it  is  a  policy  whic 
will  set  men's  teeth,  evoke  in  the  strikei 
a  spirit  of  loyalty  and  sacrifice  and  mak 
them  ready  to  suffer  desperate  han 
ships  before  acknowledging  any  sue 
right  in  the  employer." 

The  relentless  carrying  out  of  th: 
policy  is  practically  sure  to  drive  int 
dangerous  secrecy  industrial  organiza 
tion  which  ought  to  have  open  freedon 
The  operators  may  crush  the  federatio: 
but  in  this  event  one  familiar  with  th 
labor  movement  does  not  have  to  stretcl 
his  imagination  much  to  see  in  the  fu 
ture  another  struggle  in  the  "coppe 
country"  with  an  organization  of  th 
I.  W.  W.  type  all  the  more  bitter  be 
cause  built  upon  the  smouldering  fir 
left  from  the  present  strike. 

Efforts  to  Arbitrate 

Efforts  toward  mediation  and  arbitr. 
tion  began  early.  Governor  Ferris  o 
fered  his  services  to  arrange  a  joir 
conference  of  both  sides.  The  mar 
agers  refused  to  enter  into  this.  Judg 
Murphy  was  then  sent  by  the  governc 
to  work  out  some  plan,  eliminating  an 
recognition  of  the  federation,  whereb 
grievances  could  be  adjusted  and  th 
men  could  go  back  to  work.  The  mar 
agers  replied  that  the  men  could  com 
back  to  work  individually,  the  fact  e 
a  former  employe's  having  been  afl 
liated  with  the  federation  not  of  itse 
to  be  considered  a  bar  to  re-emploj 
ment,  but  the  managers  reserved  th 
right  to  refuse  employment  to  agitatoi 
or  those  guilty  of  lawlessness. 

The  Copper  Country  Commercial  Clu 
began  in  September  an  investigation  c 
the  strike  and  its  causes,  hoping  to  la 
a    basis    for    a    settlement.      The    r< 
port,     just     issued     as     this       article 
goes  to  press,  includes  much  data  sup- 
plied by  the  companies.     The  union  of- 
ficers    refused     to     give     information, 
charging  that   the   resolutions   creating 
the   committee   condemned  the  strikers 
first  and  then  authorized  an  investiga- 
tion.    The   report   goes   at   length   into 
the  conditions  of  house  ownership  and 
the  points  at  issue  between  the  men  and 
the  companies.     It  dwells  on  cases  o 
violence    which    it   charges    up    to    th 
strikers,  but  says  nothing  about  violenc 
on  the  part  of  the   imported  gunmen 
the  killing   of   the   two   miners   in   th 
boarding  house,  as  described  in  this  ar 
ticle,  not  even  being  mentioned. 

Announcement  is  made  in  the  repor 
that  as  the  result  of  a  conference  be 
tween  the  committee  and  the  mine  man 
agers,  each  manager  agrees  to  put  the 
eight-hour  day   in  operation  in  all  the 
mines  on  January   1,   1914,  and  to  set 
aside  a  day  or  half  a  day  each  week  to 
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hear  grievances  and  complaints,  which 
it  is  announced  will  be  adjusted  speedily 
with  no  discrimination  against  men  mak- 
ing them.  How  far  such  a  grievance 
day,  in  which  decisions  must  rest  solely 
on  the  good  nature  of  one  party  to  the 
dispute,  falls  short  of  the  balanced  ad- 
judication of  the  conciliation  boards  in 
the  anthracite  field,  is  needless  to  say. 

Federal  Mediation 

The  main  effort  at  mediation  was 
made  by  the  federal  Department  of  La- 
bor. This  department  had  been  investi- 
gating the  strike  through  its  agent,  Wai- 
ted B.  Palmer,  who  had  investigated 
miners'  strikes  in  Colorado  some  years 
ago  and  recently  in  the  Westmoreland 
district  of  Pennsylvania. 

Secretary  Wilson  sent  to  Calumet 
John  A.  Moffitt,  successful  mediator  in 
the  difficult  controversy1  between  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  and  its  em- 
ployes. Mr.  Moffitt  proposed  that  with 
all  question  of  the  recognition  of  the 
Federation  eliminated,  the  points  at  is- 
sue be  settled  by  a  board  of  arbitration 
consisting  of  five  members,  two  to  be 
chosen  by  the  mine  managers,  two  to 
be  chosen  by  the  strikers — these  two 
not  to  be  members  of  the  Western 
Federation  of  Miners — and  the  fifth  to 
be  chosen  by  Secretary  Wilson  of  the 
Department  of  Labor.  The  union  was 
persuaded  to  accept  this  plan;  the  man- 
agers turned  it  down. 

Early  in  October,  on  his  return  from 
Calumet,  Mr.  Moffitt  and  Congressman 
Andrew  J.  Peters  of  Massachusetts,  had 
an  interview  in  Boston  with  Quincy  A. 
Shaw  and  other  officers  of  the  Calumet 
and  Hecla  Company.  Mr.  Shaw  was 
asked  why  he  did  not  go  to  Calumet  to 
see  his  workers  when,  in  September,  he 
went  to  Lansing,  Mich.,  to  confer  with 
General  Manager  James  MacNaughton. 
According  to  Mr.  Moffitt,  he  replied  that 
to  have  done  so  would  have  encouraged 
the  strikers  to  hope  that  the  company 
would  deal  with  their  organization.  He 
further  expressed  regret  that  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  federal  authorities  had  of- 
fered their  good  offices  at  mediation, 
saying  that  these  efforts  merely  encour- 
aged the  men  to  continue  the  strike. 
When  asked  if  he  would  meet  a  com- 
mittee of  the  strikers,  he  said  that  he 
would  if  the  invitation  came  from  Mr. 
MacNaughton,  but  he  declared  that  he 
would  refuse  absolutely  to  meet  such  a 
committee,  if  they  were  members  of  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners,  or  if  he 
learned  that  they  were  in  any  way  con- 
cerned in  rioting  since  the  strike  began. 

With  the  failure  of  this  effort  at 
mediation  the  strike  becomes,  as  stated 
at  the  outset  of  this  article,  a  struggle 
of  endurance  over  the  right  of  the  men 
to  organize  in  the  only  union  which 
their  fellow  workers  in  the  metal  mines 
of  the  country  have  formed. 
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WORK 
BENCHES 

For  Home  and 
Business 
Use 

23  distinct  styles,  all  of  su- 
perior quality,  carefully  and 
scientifically  put  together, 
are  Illustrated  In  our  new 
Catalog,  No.  3149. 

Hammacher,  Schlemmer  &  Co. 

Hardware,  Tools  and  Supplies 

NEW  YORK,    SINCE   1848 

4th  Avenue  1 3th  Street 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 

(Established  1835) 
KITCHEN   UTENSILS 

Cutlery,  China.  Glassware. 

HOUSECLEANING  ARTICLES 

Brushes,  Brooms,  Dusters,  Polishes  for  Floors, 
Furniture  and  Metals. 

"BEST  QUALITY  ONLY" 

REFRIGERATORS 

METAL  LINED,    GLASS  LINED, 
ENAMELED  STEEL  LINED, 

THAT  ARE 

SANITARY.    EFFICIENT,    ECONOMICAL. 

45th  St,  and  Sixth  Ave,     New  York 


The  Call  of 
Southern  Seas 

Before  the  great  engineering 
feat  is  entirely  completed  this 
winter,  see  the  Panama  Canal. 
It  is  the  Mecca  that  has  drawn 
thousands  who  will  always  re- 
member with  pleasure  the  trip  and 
its  wonders. 

In  addition  to  the  Panama  Canal, 
there  are  the  West  Indies,  tropical 
islands  across  which  the  first  lines 
of  the  history  of  our  Western 
Hemisphere  were  written.  Dotted 
with  cities  that  breathe  of  sunny 
Spain,  quaint  old  England  and 
a  romance  all  their  own,  they 
present  daily  new  scenes,  new 
thoughts,  to  the  traveler  on  one 
of  the 

NORTH 
GERMAN 
LLOYD 

West  Indies  and 
Panama  Cruises 

The  cruises  are  made  by  the 
splendid  S.  S.  GROSSER 
KURFUERST.  The  steamer 
will  be  your  home  during  the  days 
of  travel,  without  hotel  expense, 
and  with  its  fine  cuisine  always  at 
your  service. 

(Duration  of  21  or  29  days,  sailing 
from  New  York  Jan.  14th,  Feb. 
12th,  and  March  19th,  calling  at 
Havana,  Santiago,  Kingston,  Colon , 
La  Guaira,  Port  of  Spain,  Brighton, 
Barbados,  Fort  de  France,  St. 
Pierre,  St.  Thomas,  San  Juan, 
Nassau. 

The  Cost  Is  $160.00  up 
For  full  information  address 
OELRICHS  &  CO., 

GENERAL  AGENTS 
5  Broadway,  New  York ' 

H.  Clausseniui  &  Co.,  Chicago 
Central  National  Bank. 

St.  Louis 
Robert  Capelle. 

San  Francisco 
Alloway  &  Champion, 

Winnipeg 

Europe 


Sewage  Disposal 


FOR 


Country    Homes 

WITHOUT  SEWERS 

Are  you  troubled  about 
Sewage  Disposal  at  your 
Country  Home?  The  ASH- 
LEY SYSTEM  makes  modem 
house  conveniences  possible,  and  the  whole  premises 
sanitary  and  safe.  Free  illustrated  literature  on  Mod- 
cm  Sanitation.  Write  right  away. 

We  also  provide  Sewage  Disposal  for  Institutions, 
Schools,  Churches,  Club  Houses,  etc 

ASHLEY  HOUSE  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  CO. 
120  MORGAN  PARK,  CHICAGO 
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i^liissinctl  Advertisements 

Said  of  the  New  Survey 

Apai  tniems,   1  ours  and  Travel,  Real  Estate,  twenty 
cents  per  line. 
"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various  head- 
ings "Situations  Wanted,"  "Help  Wanted,"  etc.,  five 
cents  each  word  or  initial,  including  the  address* 
for  each  insertion.    Address  Advertising  Depart- 

SITUATION   WANTED 


By  the  way,  may  I  intrude  my  disap- 
pointment at  the  new  format?  I  think  it 
is  horrid,  and  I  have  already  given  up  my 
subscription  to  another  magazine  because 
of  its  change  of  form.  But  I  won't  give 
up  THE  SURVEY,  even  should  you  make  it 
three  feet  each  way. 

[REV.]   CHARLES  MORRIS  ADDISON. 
[Rector   of   St.   John's   Church.] 

Stamford,  Conn. 


I   like   it — coat,   color,   contents,   symbols 

and  all. 

SHELBY  M.  HARRISON. 

[Director  Department  of  Surveys  and  Ex- 
hibits,   Russell    Sage    Foundation.] 
New  York  City. 


If  you  could  realize  how  maddening  it 
is  to  those  who  have  magazines  bound  to 
arrange  space  for  them  in  a  library,  you 
surely  would  enlarge  them  by  making  them 
thicker,  rather  than  changing  the  form. 

LIBRARIAN  ILLINOIS  WOMAN'S  COLLEGE. 

Jacksonville,  111. 


A  much  better  publication. 

GRAFTON  WHITING. 
[Library  Bureau.] 
Boston. 


All  hail  to  the  new  SURVEY  !  With  this 
number  this  valuable  magazine  of  "social 
exploration"  starts  its  career  in  a  new  and 
enlarged  form.  No  man  who  is  interested 
in  the  relations  of  business  life  to  social 
and  civic  problems  should  fail  to  know 
THE  SURVEY,  especially  the  monthly  maga- 
zine numbers.  Although  there  is  in  this 
special  issue  nothing  of  particular  appeal 
to  advertising  men,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
wishing  THE  SURVEY  godspeed  in  its  new 
work. — Associated  Advertising. 


Let  me  send  you  my  congratulations 
upon  the  first  issue  of  THE  SURVEY  in  its 
new  size.  I  find  I  shall  have  to  put  aside 
more  time  for  reading  THE  SURVEY.  Here- 
tofore I  have  found  that  a  half  hour  or 
so  sufficed,  but  last  night  I  was  kept  up 
late  reading  it  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
reading.  I  found  I  wanted  to  read  pretty 
much  everything  in  it.  The  article  by 
Judge  Winslow  is  one  of  the  best  things 
THE  SURVEY  has  published. 

ROBERT  S.  BREWSTER. 

Mt.  Kisco,  N,  Y. 


I  am  delighted  with  the  new  appearance 
of    THE   SURVEY.     It    is   vastly    improved. 

BERNARD   FLEXNER. 
Chicago,  111. 


The  presswork  is  the  best  I  have  hereto- 
fore seen  on  THE  SURVEY.  Also,  the  rule 
borders  on  the  announcement  pages  and 
some  of  the  headings  look  well. 

WALTER  GILLISS. 
[The  Gilliss   Press.] 

New  York. 


The  issue  of  THE  SURVEY  for  October 
4  at  hand.  I  heartily  congratulate  you  on 
its  fine  appearance,  as  well  as  the  quality 
of  the  reading  matter.  THE  SURVEY  is  per- 
forming a  great  service  in  social  uplift 
work.  I  read  every  article  contained  in 
each  issue  with  real  pleasure,  and  I  trust 
with  profit. 

JOHN  B.  LENNON. 
[Treas.,  American  Federation  of  Labor.] 

Bloomington,  111. 


I  congratulate  you  upon  the  appearance 
and  contents  of  the  last  SURVEY  number. 

F.    C.    SCHWEDTMAN. 

[National   Association  of   Manufacturers.] 
Springfield,  111. 


I  want  to  offer  my  rapturous  congratu- 
lations. I  am  not  yet  through  looking  it 
over,  but  the  thing  that  strikes  me  is  that 
in  appearance  it  seems  a  sight  less 
self-conscious  than  it  used  to.  It  seems  to 
say :  "Go  to !  Today  I  am  twenty-one  years 
old."  L. 


Bully  for  you  in  your  new  "fall  dress." 
An  epochal  issue  October  4. 

E.  F.  DOUGHERTY. 
Vincennes,  Ind. 


I  am  impelled  to  dictate  a  personal  word 
congratulating  you  on  the  improved  ap- 
pearance and  material  in  the  October  issue 
of  THE  SURVEY.  After  very  careful  con- 
sideration, we  found  this  the  most  con- 
venient and  inexpensive  size  for  our  own 
publication,  Boys'  Life,  and  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  you  have  adopted  the  same  idea. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  publication  in  its 
new  form  will  receive  the  support  it  de- 
serves. 

JAMES  E.  WEST. 

[Chief    Scout    Executive,    Boy    Scouts    of 
America.] 
New  York  City. 


In  enclosing  my  check  for  a  renewal  of 
my  subscription  to  the  Survey  Associates 
I  cannot  send  it  without  a  few  words  of 
personal  appreciation. 

The  new  size,  the  distinctive  cover 
(which  I  wish  might  have  had  an  addition- 
al color),  the  more  attractive  set  up,  and 
particularly  the  editorials  in  larger  type  are 
all  welcome — in  fact  it  now  takes  its  place 
on  the  shelf  with  the  Literary  Digest  in  my 
den,  while  in  my  interest  and  affection  it 
has  a  place  by  itself  as  the  one  magazine 
that  is  doing  something  besides  "make 
money." 

W.  J.    HOGGSON. 

Greenwich,  Conn. 


Experienced  Man  as  Executive 

(1).  Training.  College,  University, 
School  for  Social  Workers,  Travel. 

(2).  Experience.  Over  ten  years  in 
varied  social  work  as  investigator,  person- 
al worker,  executive. 

(3).  Qualifications.  Knowledge  of  mod- 
ern business  methods,  ability  in  raising 
funds  and  preparing  budgets,  success  in 
directing  paid  workers  and  enlisting 
volunteers,  experience  as  writer  and  public 
speaker.  Address  1167  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  woman,  trained,  experienced  in 
Settlement,  Organized  Charity,  Day  Nur- 
sery, desires  position.  Speaks  fluently 
Italian,  Spanish.  Address  1169  SURVEY. 

PRESENT  Superintendent  of  a  boy's 
industrial  farm  school,  desires  to  make  a 
change.  Address  1170  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  Superintendent  open 
for  engagement  with  vocational  institution 
where  agriculture  and  other  industries  are 
taught.  Best  of  references.  Address : 
Vocationalist  P.  O.  Box  233,  Madison,  Wis- 


MOTHERS  helper— Governess  or  Com- 
panion for  young  children.  A  capable  cul- 
tivated gentlewoman  desires  position  in  a 
harmonious  home.  Address  1171  SURVEY. 

FOR   SALE 

RARE  CHANCE  for  teacher,  studio,  in- 
stitution or  settlement — Weber  grand 
piano,  fine  tone,  perfect  condition;  will  sell 
cheap.  S.  E.  Smith,  25  Broad  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Telephone  Broad  1686. 

HOSPITAL  EFFICIENCY  CONSULTANT 

A.  E.  P.  ROCKWELL,  M.D. 

248  Main  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Surveys  made  of  the  Organization,  Construc- 
tion, and  Administration  of  Hospitals 
and  similar  institutions. 

The  Raising  of  Funds;  Social  Service  Efficiency;   and 
Hospital  Inspection  especially  studied. 


UNIVERSITY   EXTENSION  IN 
COMMUNITY  MUSIC 

COMMUNITY  music  throughout 
Wisconsin  is  to  be  stimulated  through 
systematic  effort  recently  organized  by 
the  state  university.  A  forthcoming 
bulletin  of  the  extension  department  of 
the  university  calls  attention  to  activi- 
ties showing  how  music  is  becoming 
popularized  throughout  the  United 
States. 

The  bulletin  instances  a  "Pennsyl- 
vania Oberammergau,"  at  Bethlehem, 
where  a  local  choir  gives  "what  are 
conceded  to  be  the  finest  presentations 
of  Bach's  work  in  this  country,"  and  a 
"Swedish  Bayreuth  in  Kansas,"  at  the 
town  of  Lindsborg,  where  a  chorus  of 
five  hundred  voices  and  an  orchestra  of 
forty  pieces  give  Handel's  Messiah  each 
week.  The  chorus  has  been  in  existence 
more  than  thirty  years  and  has  given  the 
oratorio  eighty-seven  times. 

Other  musical  festivals,  such  as  the 
three-day  MacDowell  festival  at  Peter- 
boro,  N.  H.,  are  described,  as  are  also 
the  people's  singing  classes  in  New 
York,  the  music  settlements,  municipal 
bands  and  orchestras,  etc.  A  particu- 
larly interesting  account  is  given  of  the 
"outdoor  sing"  at  Anoka,  Minn.,  the 
idea  of  the  supervisor  of  music  in  the 
Minneapolis  Schools  which  he  carried 
out  at  practically  no  expense.  He  mount- 
ed a  box  and  led  a  band  and  5,000 
people  who  came  from  neighboring  vil- 
lages in  the  familiar  old  songs  which 
everyone  knows  and  loves. 

Efforts  which  have  been  made  to  con- 
trol street  music  are  also  mentioned.  In 
some  cities  hand  organs  are  supplied 
with  music  for  the  folk  dances  which 
children  learn  in  the  schools.  In  Bos- 
ton street  instruments  must  have  their 
tunes  censored  before  they  are  given  a 
license. 

The  bulletin  announces  how  the  uni- 
versity, through  its  extension  division, 
will  assist  any  community  in  the  state 
in  strengthening  its  musical  resources. 
Consultation  and  advice,  either  by  cor- 
respondence or  by  a  personal  visit  to 
the  community  by  the  head  of  the  new 
work,  Prof.  P.  W.  Dykema,  will  be 
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given.  The  department  will  also  supply 
lists  of  material,  names  of  speakers  and 
books  and  addresses  of  people  who  can 
be  useful. 

It  plans  to  rent  at  low  cost,  music  for 
choruses,  bands  and  orchestras,  and  it 
is  now  arranging  for  "a  course  in  music 
appreciation,  consisting  of  rolls  for  me- 
chanical piano  players  and  discs  for 
phonographs,  together  with  a  series  of 
lectures  or  studies."  This  material  will 
be  sent  out  in  a  way  similar  to  that  in 
which  traveling  sets  of  books  or  clip- 
pings are  now  put  at  the  disposal  of 
localities. 

The  department  will  further  assist  in 
the  forming  of  entertainment  courses. 
Already  the  university  "controls  a 
splendid  list  of  musical  attractions  which 
can  be  obtained  at  reasonable  prices. 
These  consist  both  of  concerts  and  of 
lecture  recitals,  singly  or  in  series." 
Teachers  of  music  will  be  provided  for 
communities,  and  the  plan  will  involve 
circuits  of  several  neighboring  small 
communities,  each  of  which  may  thus 
obtain  part  of  the  service  of  a  well- 
equipped  musician. 

Through  the  social  centers  which  the 
university  is  active  in  organizing 
throughout  the  state,  much  of  this  spe- 
cial service  in  the  development  of  com- 
munity music  will  be  rendered. 


PREPARINGJTO 
.DEAL  WITH  IMMIGRANTS 


WITH  THE  OPENING  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  the  far  western  states  expect 
a  stream  of  immigrants  from  Europe  and 
Asia.  That  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems will  present  themselves  simultane- 
ously with  this  alien  colonization  is  in- 
evitable. The  West,  however,  profiting 
by  eastern  experience,  began  definite 
plans  for  a  program  of  distribution  and 
oversight  long  before  the  isthmus  was 
cut. 

California,  particularly,  has  been  pre- 
paring for  her  future  citizens.  First 
the  Legislature  passed  the  "anti-alien 
land  bill,"  directed  especially  against 
Japanese  immigrants  and  intended  to 
protect  the  native  American  farmer 
from  foreign  competition. 


So  much  controversy  was  excited  by 
this  law  that  a  second  important  meas- 
ure dealing  with  immigration  in  Cali- 
fornia has  been  somewhat  overlooked. 
This  was  the  creation  of  a  Commission 
of  Immigration  and  Housing  to  deal 
with  immigrants  arriving  from  all  coun- 
tries and  to  protect  the  immigrants 
themselves  as  well  as  to  safeguard 
American  citizens. 

The  members  of  the  commission  were 
appointed  by  Governor  Johnson  last 
month  and  have  recently  organized  to 
begin  work.  They  are  Simon  Lubin  of 
Sacramento,  president;  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
Hanna,  coadjutor  to  Archbishop  Riordan 
of  San  Francisco,  vice-president;  Paul 
Scharrenberg,  secretary  of  the  Central 
Labor  Council,  San  Francisco,  secre- 
tary; Mrs.  Mary  E.  Gibson  and  Arthur 
H.  Fleming  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  bill  authorizing  the  commission 
was  so  framed  as  to  include  an  infinite 
number  of  powers  and  duties.  It 
ranges  in  scope  from  so  specific  a  mat- 
ter as  "investigating  the  relation  exist- 
ing between  immigrant  and  steamship 
and  railway  ticket  agents,  hotel  runners, 
cab  men,  baggage  men  and  pawn- 
brokers," to  "considering  and  devising 
means  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
state." 

Roughly  speaking,  however,  the  func- 
tions of  the  commission  may  be  grouped 
under  four  heads: 

To  provide  better  industrial  oppor- 
tunities for  arriving  immigrants; 

To  extend  educational  opportunities 
to  both  adult  and  minor  aliens; 

To  secure  legal  protection  for  immi- 
grants; and 

To  obtain  better  housing  accommoda- 
tions for  foreigners  in  the  city  and  in 
country  labor  camps. 

In  brief,  the  Commission  of  Immigra- 
tion and  Housing  of  California  has  been 
created  "to  investigate  and  study  the 
general  economic,  housing  and  social 
conditions  of  immigrants  within  the 
state  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  re- 
medial action  by  the  various  agencies 
of  the  state  possessing  requisite  juris- 
diction." 
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NDUSTRIAL    RELATIONS    STATIS- 
TICS OR  A  PROGRAM  ? 


THE  NEW  COMMISSION  on  In- 
dustrial Relations  met  in  Washington 
late  in  October  and  made  several  pre- 
liminary and  important  appointments, 
adjourning  to  meet  a  few  weeks  later  to 
go  over  the  plans  which  by  that  time 
will  have  been  prepared  for  considera- 
tion. 

The  commission  found  that  it  has 
something  like  a  year  and  a  half  in 
which  to  justify  itself;  that  it  has  avail- 
able for  use  up  to  June  30,  1914,  $100,- 
000;  that  it  must  submit  a  report  twelve 
months  after  getting  down  to  work. 

To  be  director  of  investigations,  the 
commission  chose  W.  Jett  Lauck  who 
had  charge  of  the  industrial  investiga- 
tion of  the  immigration  commission  in 
1907-1910,  and  who  was  later  chief  ex- 
aminer of  the  tariff  board.  Mr.  Lauck 
is  well  known  among  the  younger  pro- 
fessional economists,  and  to  the  general 
public  as  a  contributor  on  economic  sub- 
jects to  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  the 
North  American  Review.  At  this  writ- 
ing the  names  of  but  three  other  work- 
ers for  the  commission  are  known: 
F.  H.  Bird  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, for  two  years  associated  with 
Prof.  John  R.  Commons  on  the  Wis- 


consin Industrial  Commission ;  Basil  M. 
Manly,  a  special  agent  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  who  did  ex- 
cellent work  on  the  steel  report ;  and 
Crystal  Eastman  Benedict,  a  member  of 


Early  in  November,  it  is  stated,  Mrs. 
J.  Borden  Harriman,  a  member  of  the 
commission,  will  move  to  Washington 
and  have  a  desk  in  the  offices  in  the 
Southern  Building. 

The  commission  has  outlined  for  itself 
four  separate  fields:  the  first  may  be 
called  public  agencies,  and  in  this  field, 
which  is  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Bird, 
the  attempt  will  be  made  to  review  the 
various  state,  federal  and  private  or- 
ganizations which  deal  with  the  labor 
problem,  "to  suggest  ways  and  means 
to  co-ordinate  their  work,  eliminate 
duplication,  insure  co-operation,  and  in 
general,  promote  economy  and  efficiency 
of  effort.  The  second  field  may  be 
termed  trade  disputes — organized  labor, 
and  it  will  handle  the  problems  peculiar 
to  the  older  forms  of  industrial 
organization.  As  yet  no  director  has 
been  chosen  for  this  field.  The  third 
field,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Manly, 
includes  unorganized  labor,  and  labor 
questions  which  are  considered  outside 
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the  New  York  bar,  who  investigated  in- 
dustrial accidents  for  the  Pittsburg  sur- 
vey and  who  was  secretary  of  the  New 
York  Employers  Liability  Commission 
of  1910. 
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the  scope  of  the  regular  unions.  Mrs. 
Benedict  will  take  up  the  constitutional 
and  legal  aspects  of  industrial  relations, 
the  courts  and  the  workers — a  field 
which  she  broached  in  her  Pittsburg 
survey  volume,  Work  Accidents  and 
The  Law. 

It  was  an  openly  expressed  hope  at 
this  Washington  gathering  that  the 
commission  be  constructive.  To  this 
end  it  is  given  out  that  no  long, 
expensive,  statistical  investigations  will 
be  made,  since  to  do  so  would  be 
to  invade  the  provinces  of  permanent 
governmental  bodies  as  well  as  to  run 
the  risk  of  using  funds  which  might 
otherwise  be  employed  in  a  larger  way 
—if  that  phrase  may  be  allowed.  Sta- 
tistics for  the  sake  of  statistics,  or  even 
for  the  sake  of  facts,  will  not  be  the 
motto  of  the  commission.  Its  main  work 
is  conceived  to  be  to  ascertain  what  is 
the  matter  in  the  world  of  labor  and 
capital,  and  then  to  commit  itself  on  the- 
basis  of  ascertained  facts  to  a  formu- 
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Apparently  this  notion  of 
the  Federal  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Commission  is  held  not 
only  by  revolutionary  Social- 
ists but  by  many  persons  sym- 
pathetic with  its  purpose  but 
skeptical  of  results. 

Will  the  commission,  they 
ask,  be  able  to  "inquire  into 
the  general  conditions  of  labor 
in  the  principal  industries  of 
the  United  States,"  and  actu- 
ally discover  or  deal  with  "the 
underlying  causes  of  dissatis- 
faction in  the  industrial  situa- 
tion?" 

Or,  will  the  commission 
merely  publish  a  long,  statis- 
tical report,  suggest  a  few  ob- 
vious commonplaces  and  grace- 
fully retire  to  private  exist- 
ence? The  commission  has 
met,  organized  and  blocked  out 
four  fields  of  systematic  in- 
quiry. 


Art   Young  in  the  Masses. 
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AT  THE  EDGE  OF  THE  CRATER 


lation   of   tke   causes   of   industrial  un- 
rest and  the  remedies  therefor. 

What  may  prove  to  be  the  most  strik- 
ing if  not  the  most  important  feature 
of  the  work  of  the  commission  will  be 
the  hearings,  which  it  proposes  to  hold 
during  the  winter,  and  at  which  wit- 
nesses representing  the  different  phases 
of  industrial  movements  will  be  asked 
to  state  their  cases.  Anarchists, 
Socialists,  manufacturers  of  conserva- 
tive and  progressive  types,  syndicalists, 
regular  trade  unionists,  and  so  on,  will 
be  summoned.  Acting  as  a  digestive 
agency  for  the  chaotic  mass  of  ideas 
and  movements  of  the  day,  the  com- 
mission will  attempt  to  present  some- 
thing like  a  logical  and  comprehensive 
program  of  industrial  procedure  for 
the  year  ahead. 

WHERE     PUNISHMENT    AND 
REFORMATION  MEET 

"I  AM  CONVINCED/'  said  Gov. 
Eugene  N.  Foss  of  Massachusetts,  "that 
our  prison  system  is  still  the  weakest 
spot  in  our  form  of  government."  This 
was  the  plain  blunt  way  in  which  the 
American  Prison  Association  at  its  for- 
ty-third annual  congress  in  Indianapolis 
was  brought  face  to  face  with  the  prob- 
lems of  penology.  And  Governor  Foss 
challenged  our  treatment  of  offenders 
much  more  definitely  by  his  declaration 
that  "the  people  must  take  the  prisons, 
reformatories,  jails  and  houses  of  cor- 
rection out  of  politics  and  keep  them 
out." 

He  pointed  out  that  in  Massachusetts 
about  one-third,  or  10,371,  of  all  com- 
mitments are  for  debt,  because  prisoners 
cannot  pay  the  small  fines  imposed;  that 
the  total  commitments,  27,454  last  year, 
probably  involve  in  financial  disaster 
50,000  people  a  year,  many  of  them  in- 
nocent children;  and  that  "we  must 
change  radically  the  system  of  treating 


drunkenness.  ...  I  believe  that  it 
is  necessary  to  take  practically  the  en- 
tire field  of  drunkenness  out  of  the  pris- 
on system,  exactly  as  we  have  already 
separated  from  it  the  care  of  all  the  in- 
sane and  some  of  the  feeble-minded." 

Two-thirds  of  all  commitments  to 
penal  institutions  in  Massachusetts,  said 
the  governor,  were  for  drunkenness  and 
for  default  in  fines  imposed  for  drunk- 
enness. "Merely  sending  a  man  to  jail 
does  not  cure  his  drinking.  We  simply 
throw  the  habitual  drunkard  on  to  the 
scrap  heap  for  a  few  days  or  weeks  and 
then  allow  him  to  crawl  away  again  to 
repeat  the  performance  indefinitely." 

The  need  for  more  attention  to 
methods  whereby  offenders  may  be  fit- 
ted to  re-enter  the  community  as  self- 
supporting  and  self-respecting  citizens, 
was  vividly  urged.  "In  Massachusetts 
last  year,"  he  said,  "we  spent  nearly 
$7,000,000  for  our  police  system,  our 
courts  and  our  prisons,  but  we  spent  less 
than  $25,000  for  restoration." 

The    convict      lease      system    against 


AS    BOWERS    OF    THE   INDIANAPOLIS    STAB 
SAW    THE    PRISON    CONGRESS. 


which  the  Prison  Association  has  done 
much  to  crystalize  public  sentiment  has 
practically  been  abolished  from  all  the 
states  except  Florida  and  Alabama. 
The  Legislature  of  Florida  made  what 
proved  to  be  an  ineffective  attempt  to 
end  this  abuse  at  its  last  session,  while 
in  Alabama  the  system  flourishes  under 
the  misnomer  of  the  contract  system. 

The  hiring  out  of  prisoners  to  con- 
tractors within  the  prison  walls  is,  in 
the  estimate  of  one  delegate,  but  one 
step  from  barbarism.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why,  with  efficient  management, 
the  state  cannot  use  the  prisoners  for 
its  own  work  as  profitably  as  the  con- 
tractor can  employ  them.  Even  then 
there  has  been  the  opportunity  for  graft 
in  the  sale  of  prison-made  goods  to  the 
purchasers.  The  labor  unions  object  to 
the  competition  of  prison  labor  with 
free  labor  through  the  over-driving  of 
the  prisoners  and  their  employment  in 
occupations  that  are  already  cursed  with 
low  wages,  in  which  the  prisoner's 
training  gives  him  little  opportunity  for 
making  a  living  when  released. 

The  idea  is  slowly  growing  into  a 
conviction  that  the  state  should  not  at- 
tempt to  make  a  profit  from  crime,  that 
it  is  better  for  the  taxpayer  to  feel  the 
cost  of  criminality.  So  numerous  skilled 
trades,  adapted  to  the  capabilities  of  in- 
dividual criminals,  are  gradually  taking 
the  place  of  the  low-wage  occupations. 
Work  on  the  roads  in  the  open  air  and 
sunshine  has  been  a  successful  experi- 
ment in  various  states  and  in  Canada, 
and  is  greatly  preferred  by  the  prisoners 
themselves. 

The  best  solution  of  the  prison  labor 
problem,  an  increasing  number  of  peno- 
logists  believe,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
prison  farm.  This  has  proved  success- 
ful especially  with  the  Negroes  who 
furnish  a  large  per  cent  of  the  prison 
population  in  the  South.  The  payment 
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of  a  fixed  sum  per  week  to  the  prison- 
er's family  has  been  adopted  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  in  other  lo- 
calities. 

One  abomination  still  remains,  un- 
improved after  years  of  protest — the 
county  jail.  Attention  has  been  center- 
ed upon  state  and  federal  penitentiaries 
for  felony  convicts,  but  the  county  jail 
confines  the  misdemeanants,  too  poor  to 
pay  a  fine,  and  the  accused  awaiting 
trial,  innocent  and  guilty,  but  all  pre- 
sumed to  be  innocent  until  proven 
guilty,  who  are  too  poor  to  furnish  bail. 

"There  have  been  some  more  or  less 
spectacular  examples  of  self-incarcera- 
tion in  the  penitentiaries,  of  prison  of- 
ficials and  executives  who  wish  to  get 
the  prisoners'  point  of  view,"  said  one 
prison  expert,  "but  if  one  citizen  in 
each  county  of  every  state  of  the 
Union,  who  is  blessed  with  the  gift  of 
expression,  were  to  be  locked  up  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  average  county 
jail,  eat  the  prison  fare  on  which  the 
sheriff  makes  a  profit,  inhale  the  jail 
odors,  sleep  on  the  jail  bed,  fight  off 
the  rats  at  night  and  scrape  off  the 
vermin  when  he  comes  out,  and  then 
tell  about  his  experiences,  the  county 
jail  would  be  abolished.  It  is  now  con- 
tended that  misdemeanants  should  be 
paroled  instead  of  being  confined  for 
a  first  offense  and  certainly  the  state 
that  calls  itself  civilized  should  provide 
some  better  place  of  detention  for  the 
really  or  presumably  innocent  poor  than 
the  county  jail." 

PHE  Prison  Congress  was  welcomed 
to  Indianapolis  by  the  president  of 
the  Federation  of  Churches,  whose  greet- 
ings followed  those  of  the  governor  of 
the  state  and  the  representatives  of  the 
mayor.  No  higher  keynote  for  the  con- 
gress was  struck  than  by  the  pastor  who 
preached  the  sermon  of  the  program. 
From  the  "parables  of  recovery"  he 
drew  the  conclusion  that  the  joy  in 
heaven  over  the  restoration  of  the  lost 
is  not  only  because  of  the  intrinsic  value 
of  each  individual,  but  because  of  the 
social  value  of  the  ninety-nine  righteous 
which  is  enhanced  by  restoring  the  lost, 
disabled,  shattering,  disturbing  one, 
whose  recovery  is  essential  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  circle  through  realization 
of  the  ideal. 

"Humanity,  at, its  best,  like  God,  does 
not  cast  out  nor  cast  off  forever,  but 
draws  back  into  its  embrace  what  is  es- 
sentially its  own,  what  can  only  com- 
plete the  broken  circle  and  make  the 
shattered  home  the  place  of  peace  and 
love  and  joy" — even  at  the  cost  of 
"the  mercy  of  hell,"  whose  purifying 
fires  can  last  only  until  the  Father  finds 
his  son  that  was  lost.  "Salvation"  was 
defined  as  "self-realization  plus  social 
redemption,"  and  cannot  be  solitary  or 
individually  independent. 

It  was  another  minister,  the  Rev.  Sam- 
uel G.  Smith  of  Minneapolis,  who  drew 


the  criminal's  bill  of  rights  to  include 
his  conviction,  his  discipline,  his  train- 
ing in  hand  and  mind,  and  his  being  led 
up  and  not  "kicked  up." 

The  American  Prison  Association  has 
members  in  Canada  and  Cuba  as  well 
as  in  the  United  States.  It  is  itself  a 
member  of  the  International  Prison  As- 
sociation. At  the  Indianapolis  meeting 
an  imperial  commission  from  Germany, 
composed  of  wardens  and  their  deputies, 
appeared  in  the  course  of  a  tour  of  ex- 
amination into  American  prison  systems. 
While  it  is  clear  that  America  has  much 
to  learn  from  Europe  on  the  sanitary 
and  hygienic  side,  Europe  has  but  re- 
cently begun  to  approve  the  distinctly 
American  ideas  of  the  indeterminate 


sentence  and  the  parole  of  offenders  on 
probation. 

Other  organizations  affiliated  with  the 
Prison  Association  and  meeting  with  it 
are  the  Wardens'  Association,  Chap- 
lains' Association,  Prison  Physicians' 
Association,  Association  of  Governing 
Boards,  and  the  Woman's  Association 
for  the  care  of  woman  prisoners  during 
the  prison  term  and  after  their  release, 
of  which  Mrs.  Booth  is  the  president.  A 
new  association  was  formed,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Clinical  Criminologists,  a 
body  of  scientists  who,  by  the  study  of 
individual  criminals,  hope  to  build  theo- 
ries of  penology  upon  an  assured  basis 
of  facts,  like  the  case  work  of  the  char- 
ity organization  societies. 
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EAMANSHIP  AND  SAFETY-  THE  VOLTURNO  WRECK 
AND  THE  LA  FOLLETTE  BILL— BY  FLORENCE  KELLEY 


I  WAS  A  PASSENGER  on  the  Kroon- 
land,  one  of  the  eleven  ships  which 
went  to  the  rescue  of  the  burning  Vol- 
turno.  Aside  from  the  heroism  of  the 
Kroonland's  officers  and  the  men  who 


LIFEBOATS  AND  LIFE  MEN 

The  Federal  Steamboat  Inspection 
Service  states  that  the  Kroonland  has 
a  carrying  capacity  of  1,530  passen- 
gers and  a  crew  of  279,  the  make-up 
of  the  latter  as  follows: 

i  master 

3  mates 

4  quartermasters 

28  seamen 

I  chief  engineer 

3  assistant  engineers 

6  junior  engineers 

3  water  tendert 
8  oilers 

33  firemen 

29  coal  passers 

4  watchmen 

156  stewards  and  others. 

The  Kroonland  carries  the  follow- 
ing boat  equipment: 

14  wooden    life    boats   of   total 

capacity  694 

18  Engelhardt  life  boats  of  total 

capacity  972 

2  Berthon    life   boats  -of   total 

capacity  J6 

6  Chambers  life  rafts  capacity. ^8p 

1,922 

In  other  words  in  the  ratio  of 
boats  to  passengers,  the  Kroonland 
more  than  complied  with  the  new 
American  law  passed  after  the  Ti- 
tanic disaster. 

How  about  the  ratio  between  sea- 
men and  boats? 

The  La  Follette  bill  which  has 
passed  the  Senate  calls  for  two  sea- 
men with  three  years'  deck  exper- 
ience for  each  such  boat,  on  the 
theory  that  it  can  be  managed  by  two 
such  men  with  the  help  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  crew  or  passengers.  Such 
a  rule  would  have  called  for  sixty- 
eight  seamen  on  the  Kroonland  or 
enough  to  have  fully  manned  four 
boats  instead  of  two  in  the  hazard- 
ous work  of  rescuing  passengers 
from  the  burning  ship  in  the  face  of 
high  seas. 


manned  the  lifeboats  and  brought  aboard 
eighty-eight  survivors  from  the  burning 
ship,  the  deepest  impression  derived 
from  that  terrible  experience  is  of  the 
risks  taken  by  the  steamship  companies 
in  sending  their  ships  across  the  At- 
lantic insufficiently  equipped  with  able 
seamen. 

The  Kroonland  carried  from  Antwerp 
and  Dover  to  New  York  seventy-two 
cabin  passengers,  a  second  cabin  so 
crowded  that  staterooms  usually  reserv- 
ed for  first  cabin  passengers  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  second  cabin,  and  an  over- 
flowing steerage.  To  take  care  of  ap- 
proximately 1,500  passengers  in  case  of 
disaster,  persistent  inquiry,  continued 
from  the  evening  of  the  first  rescues  to 
the  hour  of  landing,  revealed  no  more 
than  twenty-six  able-bodied  seamen 
available — not  enough  to  fully  man  two 
lifeboats.  Each  lifeboat  requires  six- 
teen oars. 

At  starting,  the  engines  were  in  such 
bad  order  that  the  Kroonland  was  late 
in  arriving  at  Dover,  and  waited  for  re- 
pairs so  long  that  we  left  there  seven 
hours  late.  The  state  of  the  engines 
added  materially  to  the  delay  in  arriving 
in  New  York  after  the  rescue.  If  the 
storm  had  been  worse,  completely  dis- 
abling the  Kroonland,  twenty-six  sea- 
men could  have  done  little  indeed  for 
about  2,000  men,  women  and  children 
dependent  solely  upon  them. 

The  wireless  call  for  help  from  Cap- 
tain Inch  of  the  Volturno  reached  the 
Kroonland  about  7:30  on  Thursday 
morning,  October  9.  The  Volturno's 
boats  had  been  lowered  with  the  first 
cabin  passengers.  All  were  lost,  with 
the  first  and  third  officers  and  all  the 
seamen.  Captain  Kreibohm  started  the 
Kroonland  at  once  to  the  rescue. 

A  woman  well  known  in  society  in 
New  York  remonstrated  with  Captain 
Kreibohm,  saying  in  substance:  "We 
shall  not  reach  the  burning  ship  in  time 
to  do  any  good.  By  night  the  passen- 
gers will  be  dead  and  the  ship  sunk.  We 
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are  getting  more  and  more  belated. 
Why 'do  we  go  back?" 

He  waited  until  she  was  all  through 
and  then  replied  simply :  "We  may  save 
one  life." 

This  spirit  animated  officers  and  crew, 
this  infinite  respect  for  one  human  life. 
It  is  in  sharpest  contrast  to  the  reckless 
failure  of  the  steamship  companies  to 
provide  enough  seamen. 

We  arrived  in  sight  of  the  burning 
vessel  between  6  and  7  on  Thursday 
•evening.  The  sea  was  then  such  that 
no  boats  could  be  lowered  until  almost 
midnight.  Then,  in  the  captain's  gig, 
the  first  officer  and  six  of  the  twenty- 
six  seamen  rowed  towards  the  Vol- 
turno,  as  close  as  the  sea  and  the  fire 
permitted,  and  returned.  They  report- 
ed that  nothing  could  be  done  by  our 
lifeboats  until  the  waves  subsided,  that 
400  people  were  alive  on  the  Volturno, 
the  wind  blowing  the  flames  and  smoke 
away  from  the  stern  where  the  surviv- 
ors were  assembled. 

A  FTER  a  short  time,  the  same  first 
officer  called  for  sixteen  volunteers 
to  man  a  lifeboat,  which  went  out  with 
twelve  seamen,  two  waiters  from  the 
saloon  dining  room,  and  two  stokers. 
They  returned  bringing  three  men  who 
had  jumped  from  the  burning  steamer. 
Some  others  appear  to  have  jumped  but 
not  to  have  reached  the  lifeboat.  After 
an  interval,  a  second  lifeboat  was  low- 
ered from  the  Kroonland  with  the  fifth 
officer  and  sixteen  men,  of  whom  one 
was  a  dining  room  steward  making  his 
second  trip  (this  same  steward  made 
two  trips  the  following  morning).  This 
second  lifeboat  brought  back  a  number 
of  survivors. 

At  4  in  the  morning,  rescue  opera- 
tions were  perforce  suspended  because 
the  seamen,  the  stewards  and  the  fire- 
men, were  too  exhausted  to  go  out 
again  without  an  interval  of  rest. 
Meanwhile  the  Grosser  Kurfiirst  was 
able  to  continue  the  work  throughout 
the  night.  It  rescued,  I  understand, 
130  survivors  compared  with  eighty- 
eight  saved  by  the  Kroonland,  although 
we  were  the  first  ship  to  reach  the 
scene  in  response  to  the  call  for  help 
transmitted  by  the  Carmania,  and  the 
last  to  leave,  bringing  with  us  Captain 
Inch  and  his  dog. 

The  humanity  and  the  combined  cau- 
tion and  daring  of  Captain  Kreibohm  led 
the  first  cabin  passengers  of  the  Kroon- 
land to  sign  (without  the  omission  of 
a  single  name)  a  memorial  to  him,  ex- 
pressing our  gratitude  and  admiration. 
The  officers  and  men  who  manned  the 
lifeboats  faced  death  at  every  moment. 
They  knew  that  all  the  boats  lowered 
from  the  Volturno  during  the  day  had 
been  lost  with  all  on  board,  so  fearful 
•was  the  sea.  Yet  the  Kroonland's  offi- 
cers and  men  enlisted  eagerly  to  man 
her  lifeboats,  a  little  group  of  heroes. 

The   marvels   of   wireless   telegraphy, 


too,  command  afresh  the  admiration  of 
the  world.  Without  wireless  no  soul 
aboard  the  Volturno  would  have  been 
saved.  Credit  is  due  the  Red  Cross  and 
the  Hebrew  Immigrant  Aid  Society  for 
skill  in  reuniting  families. 

But  heroism,  devotion,  skill — the 
human  interest  of  the  thrilling  tales  of 
rescue  and  reunion — must  not  be  allowed 
to  confuse  the  public  mind.  All  rescues 
were  accomplished  in  lifeboats  and  "in 
no  other  way.  Lifeboats,  sent  to  the 
rescue  in  such  an  emergency,  should  be 
manned  by  able  seamen  regularly  drill- 
ed in  lowering  boats,  in  rowing  them, 
in  carrying  heavy  and  difficult  burdens 
while  scaling  the  ladders  of  steamships 
in  storm  and  darkness. 

Because  someone  in  the  lifeboat  fail- 
ed in  tying  a  sailor's  knot,  five-year-old 
Frolke  Grossmann  came  within  an  inch 
of  perishing  in  the  transfer  from  the 
lifeboat  to  the  Kroonland.  The  ropes 
slipped  from  his  shoulders  to  his  ankles. 
He  dangled  head  downward  and  would 
have  cracked  his  skull  against  the  ship's 
side,  had  not  the  long  black  arm  of  a 
stoker  thrust  through  a  stoke  hole 
clutched  him  at  arm's  length. 

The  Kroonland,  carrying  only  twenty- 
six  seamen,  eked  out  the  crews  for  two 
lifeboats  with  stokers  and  stewards.  All 
her  other  lifeboats  were  useless  for  this 
rescue  work  for  want  of  seamen! 


It  is  a  shame  to  the  American  Re- 
public that,  for  twenty  years,  a  bill  re- 
quiring adequate  equipment  of  seamen 
on  steamboats  coming  into  American 
ports  has  been  bandied  to  and  fro  be- 
tween the  two  houses  of  Congress. 
After  the  loss  of  the  Titanic,  it  seemed 
inevitable  that  this  bill  should  be  passed 
without  loss  of  time.  Yet  today,  nine- 
teen months  after  that  tragedy,  Senator 
La  Follette's  bill  (S.  136)  having  passed 
the  Senate,  is  again  delayed  in  the 
House. 

This  is  a  legislative  battle  which  sea- 
men cannot  fight.  Forever  shuttlecock- 
ed  from  one  port  to  another,  they  can- 
not attend  legislative  hearings,  or  hold 
politically  important  mass  meetings,  or 
publish  impressive  newspaper  letters  in 
the  home  towns  of  legislators.  Seamen 
can  only  risk  their  lives — too  often 
vainly — because  their  insufficient  num- 
bers, and  the  clumsiness  of  untrained 
recruits  from  stoke  holes  and  dining 
tables,  often  frustrate  their  most  heroic 
efforts. 

Senator  La  Follette's  bill  must  be  put 
through  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  the  determined  action  of  American 
passengers  of  transatlantic  steamships. 
There  is  not  a  day  to  be  lost.  The  ses- 
sion is  drawing  to  a  close.  The  bill 
should  pass  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives before  the  imminent  adjournment. 
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EW  USE  OF  A  CLINIC   IN  A  WOMAN'S   REFORMA- 
TORY—BY EDITH  N.  BURLEIGH 


A  "next  step"  in  prison-  reform 
has  been  taken  at  the  Massachusetts  Re- 
formatory for  Women  at  South  Fram- 
ingham.  During  the  summer  a  clinic 
was  held  before  a  class  in  the  psychol- 
ogy of  delinquency  from  the  Harvard 
summer  school — probably  the  first  time 
that  such  a  clinic  has  actually  been  held 
in  a  reformatory. 

The  group  of  students  was  first  shown 
the  reformatory  under  the  guidance  of 
its  superintendent,  Mrs.  Hodder,  and 
saw  the  women  at  work.  Talks  about 
the  need  of  the  analysis  of  causes  and 
resulting  individual  treatment  and  about 
the  actual  work  toward  this  end,  have 
been  frequently  given;  but  it  is  believed 
that  this  is  the  first  time  that  an  audi- 
ence has  come  into  the  atmosphere  of 
the  institution  itself. 

The  "next  step"  consists  in  making  a 
differential  diagnosis  and  in  bringing  the 
technique  of  the  hospital  into  a  penal 
institution.  At  the  reformatory  patients 
are  being  studied  from  the  mental,  so- 
cial and  physical  sides,  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  used  by  Dr.  Healy  in 
the  Chicago  Juvenile  Court.  Every 
woman  who  comes  is  given  a  thorough 
physical  and  mental  examination,  the 
results  of  which  are  carefully  recorded. 
Her  social  history  is  taken  in  detail.  A 
field  worker  makes  thorough  investiga- 
tions of  the  home  conditions  and  per- 


sonal history.  The  findings  from  these 
records,  carefully  summarized  with  their 
bearings  on  diagnosis  and  prognosis, 
such  as  might  be  offered  to  a  court,  are 
given  to  the  Parole  Board  of  the  Prison 
Commission. 

At  the  clinic  no  patients  were  shown 
and  no  names  were  mentioned.  The 
clinical  material  was  interpreted  by  Dr. 
Spaulding,  resident  physician.  She 
chose  a  group  of  inmates  whose  ages 
ranged  from  sixteen  to  sixty  years 
chronologically,  but  whose  mental  age 
was  approximately  ten  years  according 
to  the  Binet  scale  of  intelligence. 

Their  offences  against  the  law,  includ- 
ed misdemeanors  and  felonies  with  sen- 
tences varying  from  two  years  indeter- 
minate to  life.  Among  them  were  some 
recidivists.  Further  examination  show- 
ed that  these  women  belong  to  quite 
different  groups,  and  that  possibilities  of 
improvement  depended  on  the  causes, 
physiological  and  pathological,  of  the 
mental  deficiency.  Such  conditions  as 
epilepsy,  hysteria,  senile  dementia, 
feeble-mindedness,  neuropathic  personal- 
ity, alcoholism  and  syphilis,  plus  all 
sorts  of  unfortunate  environmental  fac- 
tors, appeared  as  probable  causes  of  de- 
linquency. Thus  prognosis  must  depend 
upon  a  careful  study  of  these  underlying 
physiological,  pathological  and  social 
factors. 
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HAT  THE  MINIMUM  WAGE  MEANS  TO  WORKERS^ 
A  CRITICISM-BY  JOSEPH  LEE 


THAT  BREAD-WINNERS'  wages 
should  ever  fall  below  a  living  standard 
is  a  serious  evil  that  cries  for  remedy. 
But  to  provide  a  remedy  by  direct  legis- 
lative prohibition  would,  I  believe,  be  a 
mistake.  Such  a  method  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  greater  evils  than  those  it 
aimed  to  cure,  and  would  postpone  other 
remedies,  wholly  beneficial  in  their  op- 
eration, that  could  in  the  long  run  be 
made  effective. 

I  assume  the  practicability  of  enforc- 
ing a  minimum  wage.  I  believe  that,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  practicable,  as  in- 
deed most  things  are  if  we  really  want 
them.  We  have  not  yet  realized  the 
power  of  a  public  will  that  means  busi- 
ness, because  we  have  hardly  yet  had 
experience  of  it  in  social  matters.  But 
I  also  believe  that  other,  indirect  meth- 
ods can  accomplish  more,  in  the  way  of 
raising  wages,  than  we  have  yet  learn- 
ed even  to  aim  at. 

Two  Effects  of  Proposed  Law 

The  people  directly  affected  b"  mini- 
mum wage  legislation  fall  into  two 
classes :  those  who  would  still  be  em- 
ployed at  the  enforced  minimum  and 
those  who  would  be  permanently  or  tem- 
porarily thrown  out. 

Some  of  these  would  benefit  by  being 
stimulated  either  to  change  their  occu- 
pation and  secure  a  better  market  for 
the  abilities  they  already  possess  or, 
through  study  and  exertion,  to  increase 
their  ability  or  bring  it  more  effectively 
to  bear.  Parents  also,  and  the  commun- 
ity itself,  would  be  stimulated  to  give 
these  a  better  preparation  for  practical 
lite.  I  saw  the  other  day  an  editorial  in 
a  New  York  newspaper,  opposing  the 
minimum  wage  and  saying  that  i:  would 
result  in  just  this  sort  of  thing.  The 
argument  seems  to  me  wholly  in  favor 
of  the  measure,  not  against  it. 

The  remainder  of  those  thrown  out  of 
their  occupations — the  residue,  who  did 
i  ot  respond  by  additional  exertion  or 
by  better  training — would  become  im- 
poverished and  probably,  in  large  pro- 
portion, dependent  upon  public  or  pri- 
vate charity. 

To  these  the  evil  would  be  a  double 
one.  In  losing  their  paid  work  they 
would  be  deprived  of  what  is  to  most 
people  the  greatest  source  of  life  and 
health.  Huxley  said:  "The  sense  of  be- 
ing useless  in  the  world  is  the  greatest 
shock  the  human  system  can  receive." 
To  take  from  a  young  person  of  suit- 
able working  age  his  only  present  op- 
portunity of  making  good  as  a  self-sup- 
porting citizen  is  to  deprive  him  of  by 
far  his  best  chance  of  moral  and  indus- 
trial development.  To  take  from  the  old 
the  little  work  they  are  still  able  to  per- 
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form  is  in  most  cases  cruel.  To  reduce 
the  crippled  or  partially  disabled  to  a 
state  of  entire  uselessness  is  often  to  de- 
prive them  of  their  last  hope.  The  em- 
ployment, not  the  enforced  idleness,  of 
the  incompetent  is  the  secret  of  life  to 
them,  often  of  their  development  or  re- 
storation, and  is  a  sacred  duty  of  so- 
ciety. It  is  true,  I  believe,  that  most  of 
the  minimum  wage  laws  proposed  have 
made  exceptions  in  recognition  of  this 
fact.  But  it  will  prove  very  difficult  to 
draw  the  line.  If  the  exceptions  went 
far  enough  to  fully  meet  the  evil,  they 
would  cover  the  cases  of  all  those  who 
did  not  receive  the  minimum  wage  de- 
cided on,  so  that  nobody  would  be 
thrown  out  of  work.  The  law  would  in 
that  case  be  simply  a  law  to  cure  the  in- 
justices of  imperfect  competition. 

But  besides  taking  away  the  greatest 
chance  of  growth  and  self-respect,  the 
law  would  often  result  in  active  degra- 
dation by  the  substitution  of  public  or 
private  charity  for  self-support.  For 
public  relief  is  pauperization.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  of  words  but  of  things.  Money 
paid  by  the  public  to  any  class  of  peo- 
ple— whether  they  are  widows  or  or- 
phans or  those  legislated  out  of  their 
chance  to  work  by  a  minimum  wage  law, 
— not  in  return  for  services  rendered  but 
in  recognition  of  a  need  for  physical 
support,  is  in  fact  public  relief,  under 
whatever  name  it  may  be  administered. 
To  take  from  a  set  of  people  their  op- 
portunity to  make  a  living  for  them- 
selves and  to  give  them  a  public  sub- 
sidy in  its  place  is  to  force  them  with 
both  hands  into  pauperism. 

Thus  in  its  dealing  with  those  whom 
it  would  deprive  of  their  employment, 
the  minimum  wage  law  seems  somewhat 
drastic.  The  benefits  derived  by  those 
who  would  be  stimulated  by  it  to  make 
good  are  simply  the  ordinary  by-pro- 
ducts of  misfortune.  A  business  de- 
pression, for  instance,  would  in  the  end 
produce  similar  effects.  Sweet  are  the 
uses  of  adversity,  at  least  to  those  who 
are  strong  enough  to  take  advantage  of 
it.  It  is  probable  that  the  total  effect  of 
the  Titanic  disaster  will  be  to  save  lives 
at  sea,  as  the  cholera  has  doubtless  sav- 
ed many  on  land  by  scaring  our  cities 
into  cleanliness.  The  question  is  wheth- 
er the  same  stimulus  to  increased  en- 
deavor could  not  be  furnished  at  a  smal- 
ler cost,  whether  ambition  in  the  under- 
paid cannot  be  awakened  by  a  jolt  of  a 
less  disagreeable  nature  than  that  of 
legislating  them  out  of  their  daily  work. 
If  you  threw  these  same  people  into 
the  water,  a  fairly  large  proportion  of 
them  would  doubtless  derive  the  benefit 
of  learning  how  to  swim;  but  against 
the  benefit  to  these  should  be  set  the  in- 


convenience to  others  who  were  drown- 
ed. Such  a  method  seems  in  these  hu- 
manitarian days  rather  grim.  One  would 
prefer  if  possible  to  reach  the  same  re- 
stilt  by  milder  means. 

The  other  class  of  people  directly  af- 
fected by  the  law  would  be  those,  not 
previously  receiving  the  minimum  fixed 
upon,  who  continued  to  hold  their  jobs 
at  the  higher  rate — those  whose  wages 
would  be  raised  by  it. 

These  would  receive  an  advantage  in 
the  increased  support.  Whether  this  class- 
would,  on  the  whole,  be  stimulated  to  in- 
creased endeavor  or  whether  their  mo- 
tive for  exertion  would  be  relaxed,  seems 
a  question  difficult  to  answer  on  general 
principles,  one  which  will,  perhaps,  re- 
main equally  difficult  even  after  much 
experience  is  obtained.  On  the  one  hand 
they  would  seem  to  suffer  a  decrease  of 
stimulus  toward  improvement  precisely 
parallel  to  the  increased  stimulus  felt  by 
those  thrown  out  of  work.  If  one  man 
will  work  harder  because  of  the  loss  of 
employment,  it  would  seem  that  another 
might  work  less  hard  because  he  had 
kept  his  employment  at  an  increased  rate 
of  pay.  So  far  as  the  motive  for  exer- 
tion came  from  the  experience  of  actual' 
want,  a.  decrease  in  the  motive  would 
seem  to  result  from  a  decrease  in  the  de- 
gree of  want.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, there  would  be  the  fact  that  those 
who  thus  held  their  positions  at  higher 
wages  would  be  a  select  class.  They 
would  be  such  as  could  prove  them- 
selves upon  a  competitive  basis  better 
worth  employing. 

Furthermore  there  would  be  a  stim- 
ulus to  the  employer  who  had  to  pay 
higher  wages  to  select  those  who  could' 
really  earn  the  higher  wages,  and  also- 
to  improve  the  efficiency  of  those  se- 
lected and  the  efficiency  of  his  own 
methods  in  order  to  avoid  loss.  There 
is  testimony  from  Australia  and  else- 
where that  the  result  has  upon  the  whole 
been  an  increase  of  efficiency  on  the 
part  of  those  retained  under  the  min- 
imum wage. 

Indirect  Consequences 

Perhaps  more  important  than  either 
of  the  classes  directly  affected  by  min- 
imum wage  legislation  would  be  those 
upon  whom  the  effect  of  this  legislation- 
would  be  indirect. 

The  higher  wages  for  unskilled  work 
would  increase  the  attraction  of  Amer-' 
ica  for  the  poorer  classes  of  Europe,  and 
of  our  cities  for  young  people  from 
country  homes.  For  it  is  the  bigness  of 
the  prize  more  than  the  chance  of  at- 
taining it  that  makes  a  lottery  attractive. 
This  increased  influx  would  tend  to  low- 
er the  general  rate  of  wages  in  the  city 
toward  the  fixed  minimum  and  to  swell 
our  pauper  class. 

It  will  discourage  self-support.     If  the 
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law  went  further  than  merely  to  cor- 
rect the  evils  of  imperfect  competition, 
those  recipients  of  a  minimum  wage 
who  could  not  have  commanded  the 
same  wages  in  open  market,  under  fair 
competitive  conditions,  would  be  in  re- 
ceipt not  merely  of  wages,  as  the  term 
is  understood  in  a  society  where  remu- 
neration is  on  a  competitive  basis,  but 
of  something  in  addition — a  bonus,  or 
subsidy,  due  not  to  their  own  industrial 
efficiency  but  to  the  belief  on  the  part 
of  the  community  that  they  ought  to 
have  the  money  for  some  other  reason. 
This  excess  will  be  a  sort  of  enforced 
relief  in  aid  of  wages,  paid  by  the  com- 
munity through  the  employer  as  its  dis- 
bursing agent. 

The  money  for  paying  this  bonus  in 
excess  of  wages  (in  the  usual,  and  com- 
petitive sense)  has  to  come  from  some- 
where. If  added  by  the  employer  to  the 
price  of  the  goods  or  services  which  he 
sells,  it  will  constitute  an  indirect  tax; 
another  burden  on  the  truly  self-sup- 
porting, and  will  pull  some  of  these 
across  the  line  of  self-support  into  the 
region  of  dependence.  On  the  other 
hand,  so  far  as  the  excess  of  wages 
comes  out  of  profits,  it  will  be  in  part 
deducted  from  future  investment,  and 
so  again  will  come  out  of  the  wages  of 
the  self-supporting.  Accordingly,  as  a 
net  result,  the  inducement  to  do  better 
work,  and  to  enter  into  higher  classes  of 
employment,  would  be  lessened  at  both 
ends:  by  increasing  the  reward  of  the 
incompetent,  and  by  decreasing  that  of 
the  competent  both  in  amount  of  wages 
and  in  purchasing  power. 

These  evils  would  be  comparatively 
small  at  first,  while  the  minimum  wage 
is  applied  only  to  exceptional  cases 
where  wages  are  very  low.  But  in  the 
stress  of  hard  times  when  many  cease 
to  receive  wages  which  can  possibly  be 
considered  fit  for  human  beings  to  live 
upon,  the  principle  of  state  regulation 
having  been  established  and  the  crite- 
rion of  a  just  rate  of  wages  being  no 
longer  earning  power  but  need  of  the 
recipient,  the  application  of  the  law  will 
expand  in  a  widening  circle  until  finally 
it  covers  the  great  mass  of  the  un- 
skilled. 

The  Outlook,  in  an  article  favoring 
the  minimum  wage,  says  as  an  indica- 
tion of  its  success:  "Australia  has  been 
wading  in  deeper  almost  year  by  year 
— Since  1906,  literally  year  by  year.  .  .  . 
It  was  first  applied  only  to  the  cloth- 
ing, shirts,  and  underclothing  trades, 
and  to  the  trades  of  boot-making  and 
baking.  It  would  take  a  page  of  The 
Outlook  to  recount  the  extensions  of  that 
act  to  other  trades." 

In  the  final  result  the  number  of  ben- 
eficiaries will  be  very  large  and  the  total 
bonus  received  by  them  in  excess  of 
their  actual  earnings,  very  great.  As 
the  circle  widens,  the  truly  self-support- 
ing will  have  less  and  less  inducement 
to  continue  so.  The  conditions  will  in 
that  case  approach,  upon  a  large  scale, 
those  reached  in  some  parishes  under 
the  old  English  Poor  Law,  in  which  in- 
ducement to  self-support  finally  vanish- 
ed altogether. 

A  far  greater  evil  would  be  that  a 
minimum  wage  law  would  teach  peo- 
ple to  look  to  legislation  rather  than  to 


their  own  exertions  as  the  source  of  in- 
come and  the  means  of  getting  on.  The 
effect  would  be  similar  to  that  of  the 
protective  system,  of  which,  whatever 
one  may  think  of  it  as  an  economic  pol- 
icy, it  is  an  admitted  evil  that  it  makes 
men  turn  to  the  government  for  finan- 
cial favors  instead  of  relying  on  them- 
selves and  their  own  improved  methods 
of  production.  The  whole  tendency  will 
be  to  substitute  pull  for  push,  The  suc- 
cess of  every  class  of  workers  being 
made  to  depend  not  upon  their  efficiency 
but  upqn  their  standing  with  party  man- 
agers and  political  influence.  The  result 
cannot  fail  to  be  a  great  decrease  in  the 
productive  power  of  the  community  and 
a  far  greater  and  more  important  loss 
in  moral  fibre. 

Benefits  from  Agitation 

Such,  I  believe,  will  be  the  inevitable 
results  of  minimum  wage  legislation. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  that  agi- 
tation for  the  minimum  wage  will  do 
good,  inasmuch  as  I  think  it  must  lead 
to  the  adoption,  not  of  direct  legislation, 
but  of  measures  that  will  be  really  ef- 
fective toward  the  desired  end.  We 
may  be  led,  for  example,  to  impose 
drastic  restrictions  upon  the  immigra- 
tion of  those  whose  wages  after  they 
arrive  in  this  country  would  be  below 
the  minimum  which  any  country  having 
aspirations  to  become  a  true  democracy 
can  permanently  endure,  and  whose 
presence  drags  others  toward  their 
level. 

Further  we  must  become  education- 
ists. We  must  take  our  system  of  pub- 


lic education  seriously — a  thing  we  have 
not  yet  begun  to  do.  So  long  as  the 
classes  in  our  elementary  schools  num- 
ber 40  and  over,  so  long  as  we  have  the 
shortest  school  day,  the  shortest  school 
week,  and  the  shortest  school  year  of  any 
civilized  country  in  the  world,  we  have 
not  even  begun  to  make  adequate  educa- 
tion of  our  children  possible.  Far  more 
could  be  accomplished  by  taking  hold  of 
our  public  school  system  with  a  serious 
determination  to  secure  the  best  results, 
than  by  all  the  legislative  fiats  in  the 
world.  The  raising  of  wages  would  be 
the  least  of  the  benefits  we  should  se- 
cure. 

All  our  industries  and  all  our  social 
institutions  must  be  educational.  We 
must  feel  that  the  question  of  first  im- 
portance in  regard  to  all  these,  by  the 
answer  to  which  they  must  stand  or  fall, 
is  of  their  effect  on  the  character,  in- 
tellectual capacity,  and  productive  pow- 
er of  the  people.  Industrial  education 
must  be  supplemented  by  educational 
industry.  Our  shops  and  factories  must 
be  brought  to  recognize  their  responsi- 
bility as  great  educational  institutions. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  employers  to 
the  Fatherland  more  than  their  voca- 
tional training  that  has  placed  Germany 
so  far  ahead. 

In  short,  the  way  to  raise  the  mini- 
mum wage  and  all  other  wages  is  not 
by  an  enforced  subsidy  in  aid  of  wagei, 
but  by  those  longer  and  more  difficult 
methods  which  shall  make  the  desired 
result  inevitable.  We  must  learn  to 
cultivate  powers  and  not  to  deal  in 
ready-made  results, — not  to  tie  on  the 
flowers  but  to  water  the  plant. 
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EDICAL  MEN  AND  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  IN 
MASSACHUSETTS— BY  EDWARD  F.  McSWEENEY 


IN  THE  ADMINISTRATION  of  the 

workmen's  compensation  law  in  Mass- 
achusetts, the  relation  of  this  law  to 
medical  men  and  medical  problems  has 
been  the  cause  of  most  of  the  apparent 
friction  in  its  administration. 

As  originally  drafted,  the  act  includ- 
ed delegation  of  the  entire  function  of 
industrial  accident  insurance  to  a  the- 
oretically semi-benevolent  corporation, 
which  would  give  the  maximum  of  re- 
lief to  injured  employes,  under  a  man- 
agement administered  by  employers, 
thus  reducing  to  a  minimum,  both  the 
tax  on  industry  and  the  usual  insur- 
ance corporation  profits. 

On  this  theory  of  a  single  company, 
the  law  provided  that  "during  the  first 
two  weeks  after  the  injury,  the  associa- 
tion shall  furnish  reasonable  medical 
and  hospital  services  and  medicines 
when  they  are  needed."  These  words, 
"shall  furnish"  have  been  construed 


panics,  which  would  have  been  driven 
out  of  the  employers'  liability  business  in 
Massachusetts  by  the  act  as  at  first 
drawn,  resulted  in  an  amendment  per- 
mitting all  existing  companies  to  do  bus- 
iness on  the  same  terms  as  the  single 
company  originally  contemplated.  The 
medical  profession,  with  the  employers 
and  employes  were  then  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  dealing  not  with  one  in- 
dustrial accident  board  and  one  insur- 
ance company  as  intended,  but  with 
twenty-four  companies  and  twenty-four 
methods  of  employing  doctors. 

Section  B  of  the  act  provided  that 
"fees  of  lawyers  and  physicians  for  ser- 
vices shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Industrial  Accident  Board."  There 
being  nothing  in  the  law  providing  that 
all  medical  bills  should  be  submitted  for 
approval,  some  of  the  insurance  compa- 
nies protested  the  payment  of  bills  for 
services  of  certain  doctors,  while  ap- 


technicaify'to  mean  that  the  insurance     parently  paying  other  bills  of  equal  or 
company  has  the  legal  right  to  elect  by     greater  amounts  for  similar  services  of 
...i.?*   i :-..!    —      other  doctors.    The  result  has  been  con- 


greater  amounts  for  similar  services  of 
"Tie  result  has  been  con- 
stant   disputes     between    doctors    and 


what   doctor   and   at   what   hospital   an 
iniured    employe   shall    be   treated.     If 

he  employe  desires  a  doctor  or  a  hos-     board,  instead   of   between   doctors   and 
pital  other  than  that  offered  him  by  the     insurance  companies, 
insurance  company,  technically  the  cost 
•must  be  on  him;  actually,  the  Industrial 
Accident  Board  has  worked  out  a  mid- 
dle   course,    which    under    reasonable 
regulations  permits  "free  choice." 


The  opposition  of  the  insurance  corn- 


Many  members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion in  all  industrial  centers  had  been 
for  years  employed  either  by  the  insur- 
ance companies  or  by  the  corporations 
to  care  for  accident  cases,  their  pay- 
ment including  not  only  compensation 
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for  the  work  actually  done,  but  a  certain 
amount  extra  to  secure  their  good-will 
which  might  later  be  utilized.  Although 
this  was  true  of  doctors  favored  under 
the  old  employers'  liability  act,  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  free  work  was  done  by 
family  physicians  and  hospitals. 

Under  the  workmen's  compensation 
act,  conditions  were  materially  changed. 
An  insured  workman,  if  injured,  was  in 
no  sense  a  charity  case,  and  hospitals 
and  doctors  properly  claimed  their 
right  to  payment,  and  looked  for  that 
payment  to  the  insurance  companies, 
which  in  consideration  of  a  premium, 
had  contracted  to  care  for  these  cases. 

Medical  men  alleged  that  insurance 
companies  writing  other  kinds  of  insur- 
ance than  workmen's  compensation  were 
too  much  inclined  to  favor  doctors 
friendly  to  them.  In  some  cases  pro- 
tests against  doctors'  bills  rendered  for 
services  to  injured  workingmen  were 
suspected  of  indicating  resentment  of 
an  unfavorable  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  doctor  toward  other  cases  insured  in 
the  particular  companies.  In  addition, 
many  commercial  companies  approached 
the  problem  on  the  supposition  that  doc- 
tors, generally  speaking,  were  naturally 
dishonest,  and  that  the  burden  of  proof 
must  at  all  times  be  on  them  to  show 
that  services  for  the  bill  rendered  were 
in  keeping  with  the  charge  made. 

Under  ,the  new  system,  for  ordinary 
sickness  the  insured  workingman  looked 
,'tp  his  .family  doctor.  For  industrial  ac- 
cidents, however,  he  may  be  legally 
obliged  to  accept  a  doctor  indicated  by 
the  insurance  company.  This  introduced 
a  disturbing  element  in  that  it  affected 
materially  the  relationship  of  family  and 
family  doctor. 

Conference  of  Medical  Societies 

The  situation  in  which  the  Industrial 
Accident  Board  found  itself  within  sixty 
days  after  the  act  became  effective  was 
anything  but  pleasant.  The  obvious 
remedy  was  to  educate  the  principal  fac- 
tors to  the  necessity  for  a  reasonable 
agreement.  All  medical  societies  in 
Massachusetts  were  therefore  requested 
to  send  delegates  to  a  conference  with 
the  Industrial  Accident  Board  at  the 
state  house,  and  a  similar  conference 
was  called  of  insurance  companies  do- 
ing business  in  Massachusetts. 

At  the  doctors'  conference,  the  indus- 
trial situation  was  presented  in  a  bril- 
liant address  by  the  chairman  of  the  In- 
dustrial Accident  Board,  James  B.  Car- 
roll, of  Springfield.  Mr.  Carroll's  ad- 
dress, reviewing  the  law  and  its  prob- 
lems, alone  went  "far  toward  convincing 
the  doctors  that  the  Industrial  Accident 
Board,  instead  of  attempting  to  degrade 
the  medical  profession,  was  rather  at- 
tempting to  work  out  an  important  prob- 
lem in  a  humane,  friendly  and  just  way. 
A  bulletin  of  this  meeting  has  been  pub- 
lished and  may  be  had  on  application  to 
the  medical  advisory  board. 

As  a  result  of  this  meeting,  a  medical 
advisory  board  was  named.  Following 
an  investigation,  it  agreed  on  certain 
fundamentals  which,  after  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  insurance  companies  and 
somewhat  modified  by  them,  have  been 
generally  accepted.  A  summary  of 
these  recommendations  indicates  the 


broad  view  that  a  group  of  medical  men 
can  take  of  an  industrial  proposition. 

They  consider  it  inexpedient  to  have  a 
medical  man  on  the  Industrial  Accident 
Board.  In  their  opinion  it  would  be 
better  for  a  semi-judicial  board  to  em- 
ploy such  medical  services  as  might  be 
needed.  They  recommended  a  consult- 
ing surgeon  or  surgeons,  not  hitherto 
provided  for  under  the  law.  Inas- 
much as  a  good  deal  of  the  difficulty 
came  from  the  doctors  not  being  in 
touch  with  the  insurance  companies, 
they  suggested  that  "the  insurance  com- 
panies should  provide  suitable  blanks  so 
that  physicians  could  notify  the  company 
when  they  took  a  case  for  treatment." 
They  recommended  "that  the  board 
should  encourage  all  reputable  physicians 
to  render  services  in  accident  cases,  pro- 
vided they  were  willing  to  render  such 
services  upon  a  reasonable  basis,  "and 
that  the  accident  board  should  provide 
for  medical  referees  by  districts." 

On  the  matter  of  fees,  the  committee 
recommended  "that  the  fees  paid  by 
the  company  should  not  be  less  than 
the  average  minimum  fee  in  the 
locality  in  which  the  service  is  ren- 
dered;" and  that  in  this  connection 
"the  accident  board  should  make  ar- 
rangements under  which  the  insurance 
companies  should  co-operate,  so  that 
any  physician  whose  bill  is  in  dispute 
may  appear  before  a  representative  of 
the  accident  board  within  a  reasonable 
distance  of  his  home.  .  .  .  Specialists  rec- 
ognized by  the  profession  as  such,  should 
receive  special  rates  for  their  work,  pro- 
vided the  case  requires  special  skill." 

While  the  business  relation  of  the  doc- 
tors to  the  act  is  most  important,  there 
are  many  other  medical  problems.  The 
two  weeks'  waiting  period  during  which 
injured  employes  receive  medical  and 
surgical  attention  but  no  compensation, 
was  placed  in  the  act  to  prevent  malin- 
gering, one  of  the  disagreeable  and  ap- 
parently inevitable  developments  of  any 
scheme  of  workmen's  compensation. 
German  and  English  medical  lit- 
erature teems  with  discussion  of 
malingering  and  valetudinarianism  which 
seem  to  be  debasing  moral  standards 
and  actually  attacking  the  physical 
stamina  of  the  people.  In  Germany 
many  wage-earners  have  Rentenempf  an- 
ger (receiver  of  insurance  pay)  printed 
on  their  cards.  In  Silesia  experienced 
pensioners  have  been  found  who  give  in- 
struction in  neurasthenia.  In  every 
European  country  where  workmen's 
compensation  laws  are  in  effect,  it  is 
charged  that  the  waiting  rooms  in  the 
hospitals  are  centers  of  education  as  to 
how  to  "beat  the  law."  It  is  reasonable 
to  expect  in  the  United  States  that  this 
experience  will  be  repeated. 

While  these  evils  have  not  been 
strongly  manifested  during  the  first 
year  of  the  act  in  Massachusetts,  there 
are  indications  that  they  are  problems  of 
the  future  to  be  studied  and  guarded 
against.  But  though  it  is  proper  to 
provide  against  malingering  by  a  two 
weeks'  waiting  period,  the  workingman 
honestly  injured  for  a  period  up  to  two 
weeks  should  not  be  deprived  of  his 
half -pay  during  that  time.  When  in- 
capacity lasts  for  two  or  more  weeks, 
compensation  should  date  from  the  day 


of  injury.  Where  an  injury  is  of  such 
a  character  as  to  require  medical  atten- 
tion for  months,  doctors'  bills  may 
amount  to  more  than  the  half  pay,  and 
the  family  be  left  destitute. 

Mere  mention  of  all  the  medical  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  act  would  re- 
quire more  space  than  I  am  allowed. 
There  is  need  for  an  observation  hospital, 
under  the  control  of  the  Industrial  Acci- 
dent Board,  for  general  use  in  certain 
classes  of  cases,  the  cost  to  be  assessed 
pro  rata  among  the  insurance  companies; 
a  scheme  for  observation  is  needed  for 
cases  in  which  compensation  is  claimed 
for  an  excessive  period.  Under  one- 
company  control  this  would  have  been 
possible;  under  present  circumstances  it 
is  most  difficult.  • 

An  economical  and  efficient  adminis- 
tration of  the  act  should  provide  that 
for  an  employe  incapacitated  by  indus- 
trial accident  for  his  usual  employment, 
suitable  work  within  his  ability  to  per- 
form should  be  procured.  This  would 
require  ultimately  some  co-operation 
with  the  Free  State  Employing  Bureau. 

Another  feature  of  the  case  which 
may  require  consideration  is  the  num- 
ber of  industrial  cases  for  which  one 
man  may  contract  the  care  on  behalf 
of  the  insurance  company ;  on  the  other 
hand  many  hospitals  are  overcrowded 
and  what  may  properly  be  considered 
adequate  treatment  for  ordinary  cases 
is  no  longer  adequate  treatment  under 
the  meaning  of  the  industrial  act, 
which  deals  not  with  theoretical  cures, 
but  with  cures  of  functional  disorders, 
which  prevent  the  man  assuming  his 
wage-earning  capacity.  This  may  re- 
quire modification  of  the  number  of 
beds  in  a  hospital  that  one  man  may  be 
justly  entitled  to  care  for,  and  it  may 
also  lead  to  the  establishment  of  sep- 
arate out-patient  departments  in  which 
industrial  cases  may  be  treated. 

The  Question  of  Fees 

Fee  tables  have  been  advocated  as  a 
solution  of  the  medical  problem.  The 
objection  to  this  is  that  all  people  in- 
sured are  not  of  the  same  wage-earning 
capacity,  and  that,  as  recommended  by 
the  medical  advisory  committee,  fees  for 
medical  services  should  not  be  less  than 
the  average  minimum  fee  of  the  locality 
in  which  the  services  are  rendered. 
Where  the  wages  of  the  workers  are 
high,  it  is  not  unreasonable  that  a  higher 
fee  be  paid  for  increased  responsibility. 
Boiled  down,  this  means  that  the  doctor 
should  continue  his  sliding  scale  of 
charges,  but  on  an  industrial  basis. 

The  doctors  and  the  insurance  men 
in  Massachusetts  are  seemingly  beginning 
to  realize  that  in  the  long  run  the  inter- 
ests of  wage-earner,  employer,  insurance 
companies,  medical  men,  and  community 
are  identical.  The  difficulties  incident  to 
human  nature  will  arise  for  a  long  time 
to  embarrass  and  hinder  the  fullest  op- 
eration of  the  .law,  but  speaking 
broadly,  the  situation  today  is  much  bet- 
ter than  it  was  a  year  ago.  Unless  some- 
thing unforeseen  occurs,  it  should  con- 
tinue to  improve.  It  is  fair  to  say  that 
Massachusetts  is  working  out  satisfac- 
torily for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  coun- 
try this  most  important  phase  of  work- 
men's compensation. 
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EGRO  WOMEN  AS  TRAINED  NURSES,  EXPERIMENT 
OF  A  CHICAGO  HOSPITAL-BY  ROBERT  McMURDY 


To  MOST  PEOPLE  the  "Negro 
problem"  means  the  problem  of  the 
Negro  man.  They  do  not  realize  how 
much  graver  is  the  problem  of  the 
Negro  woman.  But  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion will  bring  to  mind  the  tragedy  of 
her  condition. 

Not  the  least  cruel  of  the  incidents 
of  slavery  was  her  loss  of  home  and 
family  life  and  consequently  of  a  normal 
point  of  view.  Even  now  in  these  days 
of  so-called  freedom,  normal  existence 
is  difficult  for  the  colored  woman  to  at- 
tain ;  for  fate  still  decrees  that  she  make 
what  progress  she  can  in  spite  of  odds 
for  which  her  race  is  not  to  blame. 
She  must  strive  against  a  tradition  of 
immorality  (a  tradition  assumed  to  be 
conclusive),  against  a  prejudice  which 
closes  to  her  the  door  of  nearly  every 
employment  that  could  ensure  her  pro- 
gress and  self -development,  against 
wretched  environment,  and  against  a 
povertv  almost  hopeless  in  such  circum- 
stances. Rarely  as  yet  are  the  learned 
professions  open  to  colored  women. 
Only  here  and  there  is  there  opportunity 
for  them  in  industrial  positions,  or  in 
dress-making,  millinery,  and  other  lines 
of  business. 

In  the  fine  arts,  transcendent  genius 
has  won  recognition;  but  the  artistic  in- 
stinct, undeniably  present  in  the  race, 
is  as  yet  undeveloped.  The  one  door 
only  too  widely  open  before  her  is  the 
door  of  vice.  Reports  show  that  Negro 
women  are  employed  in  large  numbers 
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as  maids  or  housekeepers  in  places  of 
ill-fame,  and  are  sooner  er  later  drag- 
ged downward.  And  in  many  cities  the 
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segregated  vice  district  is  located  in  the 
Negro  section. 

Certainly  students  of  the  Negro  ques- 
tion have  difficulties  in  finding  any  path 
through  the  woods  which  promises  a 
way  out.  Yet  gradually  they  are  dis- 
covering a  few  lines  of  broken  branches 
which  seem  to  indicate  the  trails,  and 
now  and  then  a  clear  vista  shows  the 
way.  One  such  vista  is  the  vocation 
of  the  trained  nurse.  For  this  work 
nature  has  endowed  the  Negro  woman, 
and  race  experience  laid  sound  founda- 
tions. Add  to  natural  qualifications  the 
discipline  of  scientific  training,  and 
there  results  for  the  colored  woman  a 
means  of  skilled  employment.  Such  an 
aim  possesses  both  a  human  and  a  pa- 
triotic aspect;  and  its  accomplishment 
is  a  fact  of  interest  and  significance. 

For  instance,  visit  the  Hope  Day 
Nursery,  in  New  York.  Here  in  kinder- 
garten hours  you  will  see  some  of  the 
most  appealing  pickaninnies  to  be  found 
outside  a  frame.  Here  are  Italian  chil- 
dren too,  who  have  not  yet  imagined 
such  a  thing  as  race  prejudice— Italian- 
Americans  accepting  benevolence  from 
Negroes!  The  nursery,  maintained  by 
Negroes  to  fill  a  need  among  their  own 
people,  was  started  by  an  enthusiastic, 
unassuming  colored  woman  who  gave 
up  a  lucrative  position  as  private  nurse 
to  lend  help  in  the  upward  struggle  of 
her  people,  and  who  has  recently  taken 
up  a  yet  larger  work  in  the  San  Juan 
Hill  region.  She  will  tell  you  concern- 
ing her  preparation,  "I  was  educated  as 
a  trained  nurse  at  Provident  Hospital 
in  the  'black  belt'  of  Chicago." 


In  one  of  your  Georgia  trips  you 
might  meet  a  colored  woman  who  is 
nursing  in  Atlanta.  Her  story  is  one 
of  ambition  and  struggle:  "My  mother 
was  a  washerwoman.  I  left  the  ironing- 
table,  went  to  the  industrial  university 
in  which  Dr.  DuBois  is  a  leading  in- 
fluence. I  learned  to  be  a  printer.  At 
this  trade  I  earned  enough  to  take  the 
course  in  dress-making,  to  complete  the 
academic  work,  and  later  to  graduate  as 
a  nurse.  I  heard  of  Provident  Hospital, 
in  Chicago,  gained  admission,  was 
graduated,  and  returned  to  work  among 
my  own  people." 

In  an  institution  for  white  people  lo- 
cated in  a  large  city  of  Iowa,  is  a  col- 
ored physician  and  teacher.  From  oth- 
ers rather  than  from  himself  you  can 
best  learn  of  his  achievement.  Coming 
north  from  Texas,  he  took  his  medical 
course  at  Northwestern.  At  an  exami- 
nation for  the  position  of  interne,  he 
passed  first,  leaving  in  the  rear  25  white 
men,  and  was  appointed  to  the  only  hos- 
pital in  the  Northwest  which  admits  col- 
ored men  to  its  staff.  He  himself  will 
tell  you  gladly  of  the  hospital  and  its 
work,  of  its  fund  from  which  he  drew 
enough  to  start  in  surgical  practice,  re- 
paying the  loan  from  his  first  case.  He 
owes  his  start  to  Provident  Hospital. 

The  hospital  is  really  and  distinct- 
ively a  Negro  enterprise.  Founded 
twenty  years  ago  with  the  purpose  of 
affording  colored  women  the  nurse's 
training,  it  was  then  the  only  institution 
of  its  kind  in  this  country,  except  the 
government  hospital,  Freedmen's,  at 
Washington.  Through  its  earlier  years 


JULIA   G.   WARLICK 
Assistant   superintendent 

it  was  managed  by  colored  people,  and 
even  to  this  time  members  of  both  races 
are  on  staff  and  board  of  trustees.  It 
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is  supported  largely  by  colored  people. 
Its  endowment  started  from  the  pathetic 
bequest  of  an  old  colored  woman  who, 
dying,  had  just  fifty  dollars  to  leave 
after  providing  for  her  burial.  Her 
direction  was,  "Give  it  to  two  charities 
established  for  my  people,  one-half  go- 
ing to  Provident  Hospital."  To  this 
"widow's  mite"  have  been  added  gener- 
ous gifts  from  friends  of  all  races 
sympathizing  with  the  aim  of  Provident 
and  enthusiastic  over  its  splendid  record 
of  achievement.  It  has  graduated  over 
118  nurses  and  has  now  in  training  25 
colored  women. 

These  nurses  are  from  twenty-four 
states,  Canada,  the  West  Indies,  and 
Poland.  From  the  Provident  Training 
School  many  have  gone  into  institutional 
work,  especially  in  the  South.  One 
graduate  established  the  training  school 
at  Tuskegee  which  others  have  carried 
on.  Another  was  in  sole  charge  of 
Provident  and  managed  it  with  distin- 
guished success.  Still  another  has  been 
for  two  years  the  head  of  the  Freed- 
man's  Hospital  Training  School.  Two 
have  become  physicians ;  three  are  in 
the  Visiting  Nurses'  Association,  with 
a  record  of  having  cared  for  more  than 
5,200  people  in  the  three  years  of  their 
connection.  The  hospital  has  cared  for 
a  total  of  more  than  14,000  patients  in 
the  wards;  88,000  in  the  dispensary. 
These  patients  have  not  been  Negroes 
only  but  of  all  races.  Connected  with 
the  dispensary  is  a  laboratory  con- 
ducted by  nurses  and  devoted  to  the 
problem  of  skillfully  feeding  infants.  A 
children's  clinic  is  held  by  the  staff 
doctors ;  and  during  the  summer,  a  fresh 
air  tent  is  erected  on  the  hospital  roof 
where  scores  of  babies  find  in  hot  wea- 
ther their  only  chance  for  life. 

But  do  these  colored  women  really 
make  efficient  nurses  ?  An  answer  may 
be  found  in  the  words  of  Sophie  P. 
Palmer  after  a  month's  visit  at  Provi- 
dent: 


the  same  size  and  class  in  other  cities 
where  the  nursing  service  is  composed 
of  white  women." 

Opportunities  exist  for  comparing  the 
work  of  these  colored  nurses  with  that 
of  nurses  in  other  schools.  When  the 
Provident  students  took  their  training 
in  dietetics  at  Northwestern  University 
their  record  was  in  no  way  inferior  to 
that  of  the  white  students;  in  similar 


classes  of  the  School  of  Domestic  Arts 
and  Sciences,  they  took  the  lead.  Re- 
cently a  graduate  took  a  civil  service 
examination  in  Chicago.  Failing  at  the 
tarst  test,  she  passed  later  at  the  head  of 
p  class  of  fifty-four.  And  these  nurses 
hot  only  maintain  their  average  but 
show  in  crises  the  skill,  endurance,  and 
devotion  which  is  rightfully  expected 
from  the  nurse,  regardless  of  her 
:olor. 

Lately  a  boy  was  hurried  to  the  hos- 
pital gravely  ill  with  pneumonia.  The 
telegraph  summoned  his  parents  from 
the  East.  His  mother,  a  southern  bred 
woman,  rebelled  at  his  surroundings, 
but  the  boy  was  too  ill  to  be  moved. 
Between  life  and  death  he  wavered  for 
days.  The  doctors  gave  him  up.  But 
the  Negro  nurse  refused  to  yield.  For 
thirty-six  hours  she  fought  for  his  life 
with  every  known  means,  hardly  leav- 
ing his  bedside,  and  taking  not  an  in- 
stant's rest.  Finally  the  nurse's  devo- 
tion and  skill  won  a  two-fold  victory: 
disease  was  conquered  in  the  child  and 
a  life-long  prejudice  was  conquered  in 
the  mother's  heart. 

What  is  after  all  the  deepest  signifi- 
cance of  Provident  Hospital :  The  actual 
work  within  its  wards;  the  skilled  em- 
ployment which  its  scientific  training 
places  within  the  reach  of  colored 
women,  or  the  influence  it  radiates, 
through  the  association  of  races  in  its 
work  upon  one  of  the  very  grave  prob- 
lems of  this  country? 


ANOTHER   LABORATORY    OF    RESEARCH 
QUENCY— BY  MARGARET  OTIS 


IN    DELIN- 


THE  newer  penology  recognizes 
its  need  of  aid  from  psychology. 
Many  institutions  for  delinquents  have 
laboratories  for  the  study  of  their  path- 
ological cases.  East  institution  attacks 
the  problem  from  its  individual  point  of 
view,  and  each  adds  its  quota  to  the 
sum  total  of  scientific  investigation. 

The  work  at  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y., 
and  at  the  Men's  Reformatory  of  In- 
diana, is  well  known,  for  these  insti- 
tutions were  leaders  in  the  movement. 
Dr.  Goddard's  work  at  Vineland  has 
established  the  possibility  of  grading 
persons  of  different  mental  capacity; 
Dr.  Weidensall,  at  Bedford  Hills,  is 
working  on  the  problem  of  diagnosing 
criminal  cases;  and  recently  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  State  Home  for 
Girls  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  established 
a  department  of  psychological  research 
based  upon  child  study.  A  careful  an- 
alysis is  made  of  the  history  of  each 
girl  admitted  to  the  home,  and  a  diag- 
nosis given  of  her  mental  and  physi- 
cal conditions  and  of  her  mental  and 
moral  characteristics.  Ultimately,  it  is 
believed,  the  feeble-minded  and  those  of 
the  insane  type,  can  be  weeded  out, 
thus  making  the  training  which  the 
home  offers  more  available  for  girls  of 
normal  mentality.  Another  result 
should  be  a  broadening  of  the  school 
training,  in  order  the  better  to  adapt  it 
to  the  different  tendencies  and  capaci- 


"From     the     standpoints     of     order, 

dignity,  and  technical  skill  the  nursing  ties  of  the  pupils, 

force  of  this  hospital  seems  to  compare  It   is    found    that 

more  than   favorably  with  hospitals  of  many  state 


in   Trenton,   as   in 
institutions,     girls     of  all 


sorts  and  conditions  are  housed  to- 
gether; the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  so- 
ciety, the  incorrigible,  the  merely  un- 
fortunate, the  dull  and  backward,  the 
unschooled,  the  clever  but  depraved, 
and  the  mentally  deficient,  are  jumbled 
together — a  scrap-heap  of  humanity. 
And  the  institution  is  called  upon  to 
sort  them  out,  to  educate  them,  reform 
them,  and  turn  them  out  into  life  again, 
self-sustaining  and  useful  citizens. 

The  superintendent,  Mrs.  Mansell, 
has  long  felt  that  the  numbers  of  fee- 
ble-minded and  of  mentally  abnormal, 
were  steadily  increasing,  so  that  a  large 
proportion  of  girls  were  not  adapted  to 
the  training  of  the  home.  The  great- 
est problem  is,  at  present,  girls  of  the 
sub-normal  type.  Docile,  amiable,  phys- 
ically attractive,  they  may  yet  be  in- 
capable of  meeting  the  responsibilities 
of  life  or  of  resisting  temptation.  Un- 
der existing  laws  they  cannot  be  held 
unless  they  have  actually  committed 
crime,  yet  if  left  to  their  own  devices, 
they  will  certainly  prove  dangerous  to 
society;  and  they  should  therefore  re- 
ceive custodial  care. 

On  admittance  to  the  home  each  girl 
is  sent  to  the  laboratory  where  prelim- 
inary tests  are  made;  the  Binet  age  is 
found  and  physical  measurements  are 
taken.  The  Healy  tests  are  also  used. 
Later  tests  for  memory,  learning  and 
attention  are  applied.  Association  tests 
are  used  where  mental  derangement  is 
suspected.  The  girl  is  encouraged  to 
tell  her  own  story.  The  manner  of  tell- 
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ing  reveals  her  character,  as  the  expres- 
sions she  uses  show  her  moral  ideals, 
her  views  of  life  and  habitual  mode  of 
thought.  Not  all  this  can  be  brought 
out  at  one  interview,  but  she  comes  at 
frequent  intervals  until  a  fairly  accur- 
ate judgment  of  her  case  can  be  made. 
On  the  basis  of  this  study  recommend- 
ation is  made  as  to  her  treatment  and 
employment  and  efforts  made  to  rem- 
edy physical  defects  as  far  as  possible. 

Classification  of  Inmates 

At  the  outset  a  statistical  study  of 
the  mental  calibre  of  the  girls  was  in- 
stituted and  a  three-fold  classification 
adopted.  In  Class  1  are  put  the  un- 
questionably feeble-minded.  In  Class  2 
are  included  girls  who  might  pass  for 
normal  but  who  are  really  high-grade 
morons.  Class  3  contains  those  who  are 
considered  normal.  Only  25  per  cent 
of  172  cases  examined  can  be  called 
normal  beyond  question.  Of  the  others, 
45  per  cent  fell  in  Class  1,  and  30  per 
cent  in  Class  2.  Thus  75  per  cent  of 
the  number  examined  are  practically 
pathological  cases.  These  include  near- 
ly all  the  white  girls  in  the  home. 
These  girls  would  be  a  great  care  in 
any  normal  home  and  a  greater  care 
in  homes  of  the  poor  and  ignorant. 
Massed  together  in  one  institution  they 
make,  for  those  responsible  for  their 
training,  a  well-nigh  impossible  task. 

The  border  line  cases  (Class  2), 
where  abnormality  is  largely  inevident, 
are  a  serious  danger  to  themselves,  to 
their  homes,  and  to  society.  Lucia  D., 
a  not  uncomely  little  Italian  girl  of 
sixteen,  was  committed  for  theft  and 
brought  into  the  laboratory  for  exam- 
ination. It  was  impossible  to  tell,  mere- 
ly from  talking  with  her,  that  she  was 
not  a  fully  responsible  child.  The  tests 
showed,  however,  that  she  was  not  only 
deficient  in  mental  grasp  but  had  other 
striking  peculiarities.  She  complained 
continually  of  a  pain  in  her  side,  though 
no  physical  cause  for  pain  was  discov- 
ered. She  was  unhappy,  had  a  delusion 
of  persecution  and  said  she  wished  to 
die.  She  was  removed  to  a  hospital 
for  the  insane,  where,  with  kind  treat- 
ment, she  improved  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  position  as  maid  in  the  institution 
was  given  her.  In  this  way  she  can 
earn  her  own  living,  but  will  always 
need  supervision  and  care. 

Another  case  is  that  of  Gertrude  S. 
who  forged  several  small  checks 
amounting  to  $65.  Though  ability  to 
commit  a  successful  forgery  would 
seem  to  imply  a  high  degree  of  intel- 
ligence, Gertrude  is  a  moron.  She  says 
she  spent  the  money  on  moving-picture 
shows.  As  an  inmate  of  the  institution 
she  is  amiable  and  easy  to  manage,  but 
she  comes  from  a  family  of  degener- 
ates and  the  heredity  taint  has  fastened 
itself  on  her  intellect  as  well  as  on  her 
life. 

Of  course,  there  are  all  grades  of  in- 
telligence among  girls  who  are  not  men- 
tally deficient;  many  are  dull,  many  un- 
educated, and  manv  really  bright  and 
clever,  have  traveled  far  on  the  road 
towards  depravity;  but  in  dealing  with 
these  the  institution  does  not  encounter 
the  stone  wall  of  actual  mental  defect. 

On  studying  the  histories  of  the  girls 


as  they  come  up  for  examination,  it  is 
found  that  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  a  girl's  degradation  is  the  lack  of  a 
good  mother's  care.  Few  of  the  girls 
at  the  Home  have  had  good  mothers. 
Their  stories  are  no  mother  at  all,  a 
step-mother,  or  an  immoral  mother. 
These  are  typical  life  stories: 

Girl's  own  mother  is  dead;  influence 
of  her  home  environment  encouraged 
her  to  be  lazy  and  to  steal. 

Separation  of  the  girl's  parents 
caused  a  breaking  up  of  the  household; 
the  father  committed  the  child,  a  de- 
fective, to  the  home. 

Mother  illiterate  and  demented; 
brother  in  a  reform  school;  both  chil- 
dren stole. 

Child  has  a  stepmother;  father  im- 
prisoned; bad  heredity  and  environ- 
ment. 

Girl  has  a  foster  mother;  her  own 
mother  is  intemperate  and  immoral: 
father  unknown. 

Mother  is  illiterate  and  intemperate; 
has  been  in  prison;  father  is  dead;  the 
charge  against  the  girl  is  shop-lifting. 

Father  is  dead  and  mother  in  poor- 
house. 

Mother  is  intemperate,  illiterate  and 
kept  a  disorderly  house;  father  is  dead. 

Of  the  155  cases  examined  only  about 
one-fourth  can  be  said  to  have  had 
fairly  respectable  mothers,  and  even  in 
these  cases  more  thorough  knowledge 
would  probably  reveal  home  defects. 

These  laboratory  methods  are,  further, 
definite  steps  towards  vocational  guid- 
ance. Each  girl's  capability  is  studied 
to  determine  in  what  way  she  can  best 
fit  into  work  in  the  world. 

A  case  in  point  is  that  of  Jennie  G., 
who  has  fair  intellect.  She  has  been 
encouraged  to  study  shorthand  and  will 
soon  go  out  among  friends  where  she 
can  continue  her  study  and  obtain  an 
office  position. 

In  many  instances  the  effort  to  re- 
establish a  normal  girl  in  the  world  is 
made  more  difficult  by  the  attitude  of 
her  parents.  Rosey  A.  was  born  in  Ger- 
many and  came  to  this  country  when 
four  years  old  with  her  foster  parents. 
She  was  a  bright  child  and  went  through 
the  seventh  grade  at  school.  Her  foster 
mother  could  not  understand  her  and 
could  not  break  her  will.  She  was  con- 
sidered obstinate  and  stubborn,  was  pun- 
ished severely  and  ran  away.  The  pro- 
bation officers  could  not  master  the  case 
so  she  was  sent  to  the  home.  Away 
from  her  mother  and  leading  a  regular 
life,  she  was  soon  in  better  physical  con- 
dition, and  on  examination  was  found 
capable  of  benefitting  by  an  education 
and  desirous  of  continuing  her  school 
work.  She  has  been  placed  in  the  coun- 
try with  kind  people  who  will  help  her 
with  her  schooling. 

So  in  the  case  of  Gladys  R.,  committed 
to  the  home  by  her  father  as  incorri- 
gible. Several  times  she  was  placed 
with  good  families,  but  each  time  came 
back  to  the  institution  a  disappointment. 
At  her  last  place  she  was  with  diffi- 
culty prevented  from  committing  suicide, 
and  sat  without  clothing  before  an  open 
window  in  the  hope  that  she  might  con- 
tract pneumonia.  Yet  tests  show  hereto 
be  perfectly  normal.  A  careful  inquiry 


into  the  circumstances  of  her  home  life 
indicated  that  she  had  been  cruelly 
treated,  and  that  she  was  not  adapted 
to  the  domestic  service  into  which  her 
parents  tried  to  force  her. 

A  noted  psychologist  who  became  in- 
terested in  Gladys  comments  thus  on  her 
case:  "I  consider  Gladys  simply  an  or- 
dinary young  woman,  of  rather  more 
than  average  intelligence,  determined  to 

fet  the  most  out  of  life  and  with  no 
nancial  resources  to  obtain  pleasures 
and  occupations  adequate  to  engage  her 
interest.  I  should  like  to  see  the  experi- 
ment tried  of  finding  her  an  occupation 
where  she  can  use  her  mental  abilities. 
I  consider  her  entirely  unsuited  for  do- 
mestic service."  An  opening  of  the  sort 
recommended  has  been  found  for  Gladys 
and  she  will  be  given  every  chance  to 
forget  her  early  misfortune  and  become 
a  credit  to  herself. 

A  Case  of  Bad  Disposition 

A  case  wherein  diagnosis  was  difficult, 
but  where  the  results  of  treatment  were 
extremely  interesting  is  furnished  by 
Marie  L.  Mental  defect  was  suspected, 
but  she  proved  to  be  merely  a  case  of 
bad  disposition  which  care  and  the  right 
environment  might  help.  The  illigiti- 
mate  child  of  a  man  of  good  family, 
Marie  was  sent  to  the  home  several 
years  ago,  on  charge  of  vagrancy.  She 
rebelled  against  her  fate  and  was  so  ill- 
tempered  and  unmanageable  that  she 
was  repeatedly  punished  and  seemed  un- 
able to  earn  her  discharge.  Psycholo- 
gical tests  showed  that  not  her  mind, 
but  her  disposition,  was  at  fault,  and 
moreover  revealed  the  fact  that  she  was 
more  than  ordinarily  suggestible.  It  was 
decided  to  try  using  suggestion  as  a 
means  of  helping  Marie  to  curb  her 
temper.  A  card  was  given  her  inscribed, 
"I  believe  I  can  learn  self-control." 
When  next  tempted  to  be  saucy  she 
caught  sight  of  the  card  and  repressed 
the  angry  words  that  rose  to  her  lips. 
One  victory  led  to  another.  The  young 
girl's  intensely  suggestible  nature  clung 
to  the  sentence  on  the  card  as  to  some 
magic  rubric,  and  in  a  few  weeks  she 
secerned  so  much  improved  than  an 
opening  for  work  was  found  for  her. 
The  following  letter  gives  some  indica- 
tion of  her  mental  caliber  as  well  as  of 
her  subsequent  progress: 

Dear  Dr.  Otis : 

At  last  I  have  a  chance  to  sit  down 
and  write  to  you  and  thank  you  for  the 
beautiful  Christmas  present.  It  was 
lovely.  And  what  a  beautiful  motto.  If 
I  could  only  get  that  down  in  my  mind 
and  my  heart  and  live  up  to  it  why  then 
I  believe  I  should  be  perfect. 

I  am  going  to  business  college  and 
take  a  course  in  stenography.  I  hare 
to  pay  $4  a  month  and  I  am  to  take  a 
six  months'  course.  Must  close  and  ,get 
dinner  ready.  With  love  and  hoping  to 
hear  from  you  soon, 

Lovingly  yours, 

MARIE. 

The  Trenton  experience,  young  as  it 
is,  may  be  said  to  have  given  already 
some  indications  of  the  value  of  the 
psychological  laboratory,  supplemented 
by  the  vocational  bureau,  in  public  re- 
formatory institutions. 
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The  Trend  of  Things 


THE  SEEKER 

MARGUERITE  OGDEN  BIGELOW  in  the  Boston 
Congregationalist 

Poverty  asked,  "Will  it  cost  too  much?" 

Mammon  asked,  "Will  it  pay?" 
And  Scholarship,  "Is  the  measure  wise, 

And  are  you  sure  of  the  way?" 
Statesmanship,  "Can  we  find   the  time 

To  finish  before  the  night?" 
But  when  the  Seeker  had  heard  them  all 

He  only  asked,  "Is  it  right?" 

Poverty  said,  "I  cannot  help, 

For  my  pockets  are  not  filled." 
Mammon  said,  "That  land  must  wait 

Till  my  own  broad  fields  are  tilled." 
Scholarship,  "If  I  lend  a  hand, 

Too  much,  I  fear,  I  shall  miss"; 
And  Statesmanship,  "There  are  other  things 

Of  as  large  import  as  this." 

But  the  Seeker,  poor  and  of  little  power, 

All  untried  and  untaught, 
Bearing  only  the  knowledge  proud 

That  his  heart  could  not  be  bought, 
Turned  his  face  to  a  rugged  path, 

Far  from  the  world's  delight, 
And  only  said,  "Come  death,  come  day, 

Profit  or  loss,  I  fight!" 


fColliersI 


HE  spirit  that  animates  the  chairman 
of  the  Industrial  Relations  Commission 
and  will  be  a  big  factor  in  the  work  of 
that  body,  is  revealed  by  George  Creel  in 
Collier's  for  October  18,  in  an  interview 
with  Frank  P.  Walsh  of  Kansas  City. 
"As  I  see  it,"  Walsh  told  Creel, 

"the  first  and  most  essential  thing  for 
the  commission  to  do  is  to  adopt  the 
open  mind  as  its  trade-mark.  Rich  and 
poor  must  be  heard  alike,  and  no  group, 
party,  or  school  of  thought  shall  be  re- 
jected without  a  hearing.  What  we  are 
instructed  to  ascertain  is  the  cause  of  in- 
dustrial dissatisfaction,  and  it  is  our  sol- 
emn duty  to  seek  in  every  place,  take 
truth  where  we  find  it,  and  deduce  con- 
clusions from  facts  without  regard  to 
the  institutions  and  the  traditions  that 
may  be  shattered." 

With  admirable  succinctness  are  summed 
up  the  things  that  Mr.  Walsh  believes 
should  be  objects  of  inquiry.  First  will 


"the  facts  about 'wages,  the  facts  about 
unions,  the  facts  about  employers'  asso- 
ciations, and  the  facts  about  the  laws 
that  the  people  have  made  to  govern  these 
two  classes.  Our  next  step  is  to  take 
strikes,  lockouts,  and  boycotts  apart  and 
see  what  makes  the  wheels  go  round. 
Not  causes  exactly,"  he  explained,  "that 
is,  not  primarily.  What  we  want  in  this 
connection  is  full  information  as  to  meth- 
ods of  avoiding  them  and  the  methods  of 
adjusting  them  after  they  have  failed  to 
be  avoided.  In  plain  words,  what  is  the 
established  machinery  for  the  settlement 
of  disputes,  the  redressing  of  grievances, 
and  the  making  of  readjustments?  Is 
there  any  better  machinery  in  use  else- 
where. 


"Facts !  Facts !  That's  what  we 
want !  That's  what  we've  lacked !  And 
around  us  all  the  time,  fairly  begging 
to  be  collected! 

"There  are  very  definite  indications  of 
an  immigration  problem.  On  one  hand 
we  have  a  determined  group  eager  to 
shut  the  gates  entirely  or  else  to  inter- 
pose barriers  in  the  shape  of  literacy 
tests,  while  against  them  stands  another 
group  that  fights  restriction  and  declares 
that  ignorance  is  not  a  crime.  What  do 
we  really  know  about  it  all? 

"Living  wage  has  come  to  be  as  much 
of  a  catch  phrase  as  infant  industries 
and  pauper  labor  of  Europe.  What  is 
a  living  anyway?  I  know  what  it  is  for 
me,  and  that's  all.  Progress  has  made 
many  new  pleasures  and  privileges,  and 
these  must  be  shared  equitably.  There 
is  neither  sense  nor  justice  in  the  calm 
assumption  that  the  refinements  and 
beauties  of  life  are  only  capable  of  being 
enjoyed  by  a  certain  upper  class,  and 
that  the  mass  of  people  have  no  higher 
aspirations  than  a  full  belly,  a  warm 
back,  and  a  sheltered  head. 

"Industrial  training,  vocational  guid- 
ance, blind-alley  trades,  the  hideousness 
of  slums,  the  curse  of  involuntary  pov- 
erty ...  all  things  that  must  be  looked 
into,  for  in  them  we  may  find  germs  of 
class  hate  and  reason  for  discontent." 

"The  commission's  search  for  the 
causes  of  industrial  dissatisfaction,  must 
not  and  will  not  stop  short  of  the  judic- 
ial system  and  the  judiciary.  I  feel  now, 
just  as  I  have  always  felt,  that  the  com- 
mission can  do  nothing  more  important 
than  to  make  a  study  of  the  decisions  of 
the  courts  of  last  resort  in  the  United 
States,  State  and  Federal,  with  a  view 
to  determining  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
the  claim  that  they  have  been  uniformly 
in  favor  of  property  rights  and  against 
human  rights." 

*     *     * 

A  SUCCESSFUL  attempt  at  communal 
'  co-operation  is  embodied  in  The 
Trenton  Idea  (The  Common  Cause,  civic 
journal  of  the  city  of  Rochester)  and  may 
be  of  interest  to  other  communities  of  the 
type  of  Trenton.  Says  The  Common  Cause : 

"The  Trenton  Idea"  obliterates  the 
established  legal,  but  imaginary,  line  be- 
tween the  town  and  the  country.  It  ex- 
tends the  zone  of  activity  from  the  cen- 
tral point  of  the  real  town,  to  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  community  at  large. 
It  ignores  the  tendency  to  confine  the 
trade  and  commercial  activities  within 
the  limits  of  the  town  or  city,  and  works 
to  the  end  that  the  interests  of  all  are 
the  interests  of  each.  It  includes  both 
business  and  social  activities  of  life,  and 
gives  vent  and  direction  to  the  urban 
and  suburban  energies  of  the  town  and 
the  farm. 

With  this  range  of  thought  clearly  be- 
fore them,  the  members  of  the  Trenton 
Commercial  Club  agreed  to  inaugurate  a 
new  campaign  for  membership.  The  new 
Commercial  Club  was  to  contain  not 
only  the  citizens  of  the  town  of  Trenton, 
but  also  the  farmers  who  resided  within 
the  circumference  of  the  sphere  of  com- 


mon welfare,  within  whose  bounds  "The 
Trenton  Idea"  was  to  operate. 

This  campaign  for  membership  was 
decidedly  successful.  With  a  previous 
membership  of  only  150  members,  all  of 
whom  were  residents  of  the  city  of  Tren- 
ton, the  organization  grew  to  nearly  500 
citizens  of  the  greater  city  of  Trenton. 
The  total  membership  was  about  half 
farmers,  scattered  in  every  direction 
within  radii  of  twenty  miles  of  the  center 
of  the  idea.  Thus  could  it  truly  be  said 
that  according  to  "The  Trenton  Idea," 
Trenton  has  a  population  of  20,000  in- 
stead of  7,000.  The  organization,  fully 
representing  the  territory  in  which  it 
thrives,  became  a  chamber  of  agriculture 
and  commerce. 


T  N  an  article  on  The  Prevention  of  Dis- 
ease  in  American  Children  (The  Child, 
London,  England),  Dr.  C.  E.  McCombs,  of 
the  Training  School  for  Public  Service  of 
the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search, finds  much  of  encouragement  in  the 
steps  already  taken  for  child  welfare. 

Programs  for  child  welfare  should 
not  be  discussed  solely  in  medical  meet- 
ings, or  among  associations  of  physi- 
cians or  social  service  workers  whose  in- 
terest in  these  matters  is  apt  to  be  aca- 
demic. They  should  be  discussed  in 
meetings  of  labour  unions,  fraternal  or- 
ders, churches,  museums,  public  schools, 
clubs  of  all  kinds,  social,  civic,  religious. 
They  should  be  incorporated  in  every 
proposal  of  reform,  every  party  plat- 
form, and  urged  at  every  convention 
where  people  meet,  from  the  conven- 
tions of  the  Travelling  Men's  Associa- 
tion to  the  conventions  of  the  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union.  Educa- 
tion, education,  and  yet  more  education 
should  be  the  aim  of  every  agency  inter- 
ested in  the  promotion  of  health,  and 
when  once  knowledge  replaces  ignorance 
many  of  the  evils,  which  now  appear  so 
menacing  to  the  health  of  children  will 
have  sunk  into  insignificance. 


THECEMTUKf 
MACAZIN£ 


A  MESSAGE  FROM  ITALY 
MARGARET  WIDDEMEH  in  The  Century 

There  was  a  white  bird  lighted  on  the  sill 

That  sang  of  Italy. 

All  day  the  great  bands  whirled  along  the 
mill 

And  pale  girls  languidly 
Wound  the  long  skeins  that  do  not  ever 
end, 

And  nothing  saw  or  heard, 
Only  one  heart  flew  back  to  sun  and  friend 

And  freedom  with  the  bird. 

Doves  by  the  broken  fountain  in  the  square 

Cooed  at  her  small  brown  feet. 
There  was  wide  sky  and  love  and  laughter 
there, 

And  the  soft  wind  was  sweet; 
The  long  days  ran,  like  little  children,  free 

In  that  blue,  sunny  air, 
Life  did  not  labor  hushed  and  measuredly. 

There  was  not  gold  or  care. 

The  close  heat  pulsed,  unsweetened  by  the 
sun. 

And  the  blind  walls  again 
Penned  her  to  tasks  unending,  unbegun, 

Monotony  and  pain; 

But  all  that  day  her  feet  paced  with  gay 
will, 

Her  child-heart  circled  free. 
There  was  a  white  dove  lighted  on  the  sill 

That  cooed  of  Italy. 
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AS  Mrs.  Kelley  points  out  (p.  154)  admira- 
tion is  due  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Hebrew 
Immigrant  Aid  Society  for  skill  in  reuniting 
the  families  which  were  scattered  among  the  res- 
cuing vessels  following  the  Volturno  disaster. 
For  example,  the'  three  little  children  who  shared 
her  cabin  have  now  been  restored  to  their  parents 
in  spite  of  difficulties  which  at  first  seemed  over- 
whelming. Their  photographs  are  published  on 
the  cover  of  this  issue  of  THE  SURVEY — Frolke 
Grossmann,  a  boy  of  four  years,  Hungarian- 
German-Jewish;  and  two  little  Polish  girls,  Lud- 
wicka  Anushka  Jawicka,  three  and  a  half  years, 
and  Gelke  Drobka,  five  years  old.  From  Friday 
morning,  when  they  were  put  aboard  the  Kroon- 
land  until  Thursday  night  when  the  Kroonland's 
passengers  landed  in  New  York,  all  efforts  failed 
to  elicit  the  name,  age,  home  or  destination  of 
any  of  the  three. 

AFTER  they  had  been  a  few  days  at  the 
Nurses'  Settlement,  a  faithful  worker — 
speaking  Polish  and  Yiddish,  German  and  English 
— gained  the  confidence  of  the  little  folk  and  dis- 
entangled these  items :  Frolke,  the  little  boy  known 
on  the  Kroonland  as  "William  the  Silent,"  told 
the  pet  names  of  his  sisters:  Feige,  Dvere  and 
Channach,  and  the  first  names  of  his  father  and 
mother,  Assher  and  Bruche,  and  his  own  name, 
Frolke.  When  these  were  published  in  Vorwaerts 
and  Wahrheit,  the  boy's  father — a  prosperous 
butcher  in  a  neighboring  city — appeared  with  an 
unquestionable  photograph  of  his  little  son,  and 
claimed  his  own.  The  reunion  of  this  household 
was  noted  in  THE  SURVEY  of  November  1  [page 
105]. 

Gelke 's  confidences  enabled  the  Red  Cross  to 
place  her  as  a  member  of  a  family  which  had  been 
taken  back  to  Europe  and  would  reach  New  York 
on  October  26. 

Ludwicka  Anushka 's  family  had  been  distribut- 
ed among  three  ships.  Her  mother,  taken  to 
Philadelphia  on  the  Seidlitz,  was  brought  to  the 
settlement  on  Friday  morning,  after  a  week's 
separation  from  her  child.  But  her  baby  boy  of 
eleven  months,  and  Johann,  aged  six  years,  had 
gone  back  to  Europe  and  returning  westward 
were  landed  at  Halifax  on  Saturday,  October  25, 
whither  mother  and  little  daughter  journeyed  to 
meet  them  on  the  way  to  Cape  Breton,  where 
the  father,  working  in  the  mines,  awaited  them. 

The  story  of  how  these  three  little  waifs  of 


the  sea  were  rescued  from  the  burning  Volturno 
and  brought  over  the  Kroonland's  side — Frolke, 
head  downward,  the  cord  slipping  from  beneath 
his  arms  and  catching  his  ankles, — how  Mrs.  Kel- 
ley took  them  into  her  cabin  and  brought  them 
to  New  York, — and  how  her  associates  in  the 
Nurses'  Settlement  gathered  them  into  their 
arms  and  their  hearts — yes,  and  their  nurses' 
bags  too,  for  measles  had  broken  out  among 
them — is  a  story  of  rescue  and  shelter  as  pictur- 
esque as  the  most  dashing  sea  tale. 

BUT  it  is  the  larger  problem  of  security  and 
seamanship  at  sea  which  the  woman  who 
mothered  these  children  sets  forth  as  the  chal- 
lenge of  a  modern  Samaritanism.  First  to  suc- 
cor these  little  wayfarers,  the  secretary  of  the 
National  Consumers'  League  is  equally  alert  to 
call  for  a  public  opinion  to  make  the  road  of  the 
sea  safe. 

The  disaster  has  turned  the  scales  in  the  United 
States  Senate  in  favor  of  the  seamen's  measure 
for  which  one  of  the  rare  men  of  our  generation 
and  century  has  put  in  twenty  years  of  his  life- 
Andrew  Furuseth, — the  man  who  gathered  up  tho 
roving,  foot-loose,  volcanic  sea  and  shore  workers 
of  the  Pacific  coast  into  one  of  the  strong  labor 
organizations  of  the  day  and  who  at  Washington 
has  all  but  single-handed  fought  the  steamships 
interests,  Congress  after  Congress,  in  the  name 
of  safety  and  the  rights  of  American  seamen. 

Sea  workers  have  suffered  under  the  disability 
of  laws  and  customs  dating  back  generations  to 
the  days  when  even  impressment  was  looked  upon 
as  a  patriotic  act.  Engineering  experts  and  catas- 
trophes have  shown  us  how  safety  at  sea  has 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  change  in  size  and 
speed  and  motive  power  of  the  steamships. 
In  THE  SUBVEY  of  May  4,  1912,  George  McPher- 
son  Hunter  of  the  American  Seamen's  Institute 
brought  out  our  kindred  failure  to  adjust  sea- 
men's rights  to  the  new  day — the  long  slow 
story  of  combating,  crimping,  blood  money,  ship- 
floggings,  arrest  without  warrant,  and  the  denial 
to  seamen  of  the  right  of  habeas  corpus.  To 
Furuseth  their  present  disabilities  are  a  survival 
of  slavery;  the  La  Follette  bill  means  to  him  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  It  covers  not  only  the  num- 
ber of  seamen  required  to  man  a  vessel  and  what 
might  be  called  a  "housing  code  for  ship  work- 
ers," but  revolutionizes  the  whole  system  of  ar- 
rest and  imprisonment  as  a  penalty  for  desertion. 
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However  the  Socialists  may  chafe  at  the  hold 
this  old  individualist  has  on  national  conventions 
of  organized  labor,  they  love  and  respect  the  man 
beyond  measure;  however  the  steamship  com- 
panies may  combat  his  demands  as  wrong  and 
subversive,  they  know  they  are  dealing  with  a 
man  whose  integrity  is  beyond  question,  whose 
consummate  abilities  are  given  open-handedly  to 
his  fellows,  while  he  lives  on  seamen's  wages. 

WITH  the  impetus  of  the  Titanic  disaster, 
Furuseth's  measure  passed  the  House  last 
session.  It  was  mutilated  beyond  recognition  hi 
the  Senate  and  vetoed  by  President  Taft.  In  the 
new  Congress  Senator  La  Follette  has  ardently 
championed  it  in  the  Senate,  where  it  met  the  op- 
position of  another  measure  sponsored  by  Senator 
Nelson,  which  was  reported  on  favorably  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce.  The  Departments 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  have  both  recommended 
the  passage  of  the  La  Follette  bill.  The  Volturno 
disaster  was  seized  upon  to  press  it  home;  fol- 
lowing a  smashing  speech  by  La  Follette,  the  Sen- 
ate passed  it,  and  the  fight  is  now  on  again  in 
the  lower  House. 

When  the  Volturno    burned    Furuseth    said: 
"The  Vulturno,  unlike  the  Titanic,  was  fully 
provided  with  lifeboats,  but,  like  the  Titanic 
she  was  unprovided  with  a  sufficient  number 
of  skilled  men.     .    .     .    The  one  paramount 
thing  which  seems  necessary  at  this  time  is 
for  Congress  to  pass  laws  which  will  insure 
skilled  crews  on  every  ocean-going  vessel!" 
The  provisions  of  the  La  Follette  bill  are  de- 
tailed.   It  is  difficult  for  landsmen  to  grasp  the 
full  significance  of  this  new  labor  law  of  the  sea. 
But   readers    of   THE   SURVEY   who   recall   how 
Furuseth's  prophecy,  that  just  such  a  disaster  as 
the  Titanic  would  come  upon  us  because  of  lack 
of  boats,  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter  will  be  inclined 
to  believe  that  his  judgment  has  been  bitterly  con- 
firmed once  more,  in  this  matter  of  insufficient 
skilled  seamen  to  man  the  boats. 

Such  readers  should  turn  their  inclination  into 
an  immediate  act  and  write  their  representatives 
in  the  lower  House  to  support  the  seamen's  bill 
[S.  136]. 

THE  syndicalist  movement  is  new  in  Europe. 
It  is  newer  still  in  America.  But  it  is  not 
so  new  that  there  has  not  been  a  brood  of  books 
on  the  subject  within  the  last  few  months  from 
American  presses. 

THE  SURVEY  has  endeavored  from  time  to  time 
to  bring  out  with  such  clarity  as  is  possible  the  is- 
sues around  which  the  movement  has  crystalized 
and  gained  a  following  both  among  revolutionary 
thinkers  and  among  the  rank  and  file  of  common 
labor  to  which  it  makes  special  appeal. 

In  May,  1912,  we  published  an  interpretive  ar- 
ticle by  William  E.  Bohn,  one  of  the  most  scholar- 
ly students  of  Socialism  here  and  abroad,  who  has 
been  familiar  with  the  L  W.  W.  since  its  incep- 
tion. Later  we  published  staff  articles  by  James 
P.  Heaton,  on  the  trials  growing  out  of  the  suc- 


cessful Lawrence  strike  in  which  the  leaders  of 
the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  first  came 
into  national  prominence  and  in  which  their  doc- 
trines came  to  clash  in  the  courts  with  the  in- 
dividualism of  New  England.  Mary  Brown  Sum- 
ner's  article  in  THE  SURVEY  of  February,  1913, 
was  the  first  presentation  outside  of  a  party 
periodical  of  the  cleavage  between  the  industrial- 
ists— under  Haywood — and  the  dominant  politi- 
cal actionist  wing,  which  resulted  in  the  ousting 
of  the  westerner  from  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Socialist  Party.  Mr.  Fitch's  The  I.  W.  W., 
an  Out-law  Organization  showed  the  "excom- 
municated" wing  in  action  in  the  radical  but  ex- 
ceptionally peaceable,  and  only  fragmentarily 
successful  strike  at  Paterson.  Last  month  we 
published  a  paper  by  Prof.  John  Graham 
Brooks  on  The  Real  Trouble  with  the  I.  W.  W. 
which  puts  the  incisive  criticism  of  a  detached 
student  of  this  new  uprising. 

We  are  fortunate  in  presenting  in  this 
issue  a  review  of  the  year's  grist  of  books,  writ- 
ten by  Louis  Levine  whose  earlier  work  The 
Labor  Movement  of  France  has  been  described 
by  the  Cambridge  (University)  Magazine  as  the 
best  study  yet  made  of  American  syndicalism. 
In  the  September  Political  Science  Quarterly,  Dr. 
Levine  published  a  postscript  article,  covering 
more  recent  developments.  The  reviewer  himself 
took  part  in  the  revolutionary  movement  in  Rus- 
sia and  so  has  a  sympathetic  relation  to  this  sub- 
ject. But  the  fact  that  Dr.  Levine 's  thesis  met 
the  severe  test  of  examination  for  the  doctorate 
before  the  faculty  in  political  science  of  Colum- 
bia University  is  evidence  of  the  scientific  spirit 
and  poise  which  are  characteristic  of  his  approach 
to  what  after  all  is  as  yet  in  philosophy,  no  less 
than  in  practice,  a  body  of  concepts  developed 
only  in  part  and  even  less  understood. 

THE    LABORER  WHO    REFUSES  TO 
INVEST 

WILLIAM  M.  LEISERSON 

Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission 

HOW  often  have  we  heard  the  economist's 
platitude,  capital  is  timid.  If  not  treated 
well  and  protected  it  will  be  driven  away.  And 
what  is  our  consternation  when  the  danger  of  cap- 
ital's moving  away  is  imminent ! 

Not  many  who  read  Leon  Stern 's  article  in  THB 
SURVEY  of  November  1  will  see  in  it  any  evidence 
that  labor  too  is  becoming  sensitive.  But  the 
problem  of  the  drifter — which  is  a  problem  of 
America  and  not  alone  of  the  Southwest — is  noth- 
ing more  than  labor  driven  away,  timid  labor,  that 
refuses  to  invest  in  an  occupation  which  is  not 
protected  and  which  does  not  yield  returns  in  the 
form  of  wages  and  conditions  satisfactory  to  the 
employe. 

We  are  waking  up.  We  used  to  think  the  drift- 
er— the  floating  laborer — was  a  tramp,  a  beggar, 
a  man  who  did  not  want  to  work.  But  we  are 
learning  that  the  drifter  is  a  work-seeker. 

The  "moocher,"  in  the  terms  of  the  road,  forms 
but  a  small  minority  of  our  floating  laborers. 
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Hoboes  are  not  moochers.  They  work  their  way. 
But  they  refuse  to  work  the  moment  they  have 
acquired  the  "stake"  that  will  give  them  a  week 
or  two  of  "life"  in  the  city  according  to  their 
standard. 

"Why  should  I  take  a  steady  job?"  said  a  man 
who  had  held  a  responsible  position  as  foreman 
in  the  Chicago  stockyards.  "It  will  pay  ten, 
eleven  or  at  the  most  twelve  dollars  a  week  and 
I  shall  have  to  work  long  hours.  Can  I  support 
a  family  on  that?  I  make  that  much  money  in 
three  or  four  days  at  odd  jobs,  or  I  can  work  in 
a  camp  for  two  or  three  weeks  and  have  enough 
to  get  along  on  and  have  a  good  time." 

But  this  is  not  merely  a  hobo  problem,  although 
all  drifters  tend  to  approximate  that  type.  Lum- 
ber jacks  in  the  woods,  laborers  in  mines,  found- 
ries and  construction  gangs,  and  factory  workers 
of  all  kinds,  men,  women  and  children,  all  refuse 
to  work  steadily,  and  instead,  roam  from  place  to 
place.  The  instability  of  the  working  force,  the 
large  "turnover"  of  employes  is  at  once  the  mys- 
tery and  the  despair  of  the  factory  manager.  In 
the  country,  too,  the  farmer  can  not  hold  his  help. 
The  hired  man  needed  for  six  or  seven  months 
becomes  ten  or  fifteen  men  each  working  a  week 
or  two.  The  whole  problem  is  epitomized  in  the 
employer's  cry  of  exasperation,  heard  again  and 
again  in  the  busiest  times  by  employment  agents, 
"Send  me  a  man  who  has  to  work,  a  family  man 
if  you  can." 

We  are  making  progress  when  we  recognize 
that  the  drifter  is  a  work-seeker,  and  that  ignor- 
ance, fraud,  misrepresentation  and,  above  all,  the 
lack  of  organization  and  intelligent  direction  in 
the  search  for  work  over  a  large  country,  are 
responsible  for  much  of  the  maladjustment  be- 
tween the  demand  for  labor  and  the  supply. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  problem.  It  is  true 
indeed  that  casual  and  seasonal  employments  con- 
stantly throw  men  out  of  employment  and  that 
most  of  them  are  blind  in  making  connections  with 
new  occupations.  But  we  must  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  few  of  these  laborers  wait  for  the  end 
of  the  season  to  throw  them  out  of  work.  The 
workers  are  more  casual  than  the  jobs.  The 
greater  the  demand  for  labor  the  more  unstable 
they  become  and  the  more  they  drift  from  place 
to  place. 

'The  evils  of  ignorance  and  misrepresentation  in 
the  search  for  work  can  be  eliminated.  We  must 
recognize  that  the  government  has  a  most  im- 
portant function  in  distributing  reliable  informa- 
tion regarding  opportunities  for  employment. 

Public  employment  offices,  created  in  most 
states  as  a  sop  to  the  laboring  vote,  need  to  be  im- 
proved and  their  work  extended.  When  employes 
are  placed  under  civil  service  regulations,  and 
business-like  methods  are  installed  in  the  offices, 
many  evils  will  be  removed  that  now  attach  to 
the  migrations  of  seasonal  and  casual  laborers. 
The  free  employment  offices  in  Massachusetts  and 
Wisconsin  already  follow  to  their  destinations 
the  applicants  who  have  been  placed  to  ascertain 
if  the  employment  has  been  secured.  They  insist 


that  conditions  shall  be  as  represented.  They 
also  issue  labor  market  bulletins  to  the  press 
which  describe  actual  conditions  of  labor  supply 
and  demand,  and  which  serve  to  refute  mislead- 
ing advertisements  of  employers  and  employment 
agencies. 

A  movement  is  now  on  foot  in  the  Middle  West 
for  the  organization  of  an  interstate  association 
of  public  employment  offices,  and  a  convention  has 
been  called  to  meet  in  Chicago  in  December  to 
arrange  for  co-operation  in  handling  interstate 
labor  and  to  work  out  uniform  methods  of  man- 
agement and  record-keeping.  This  association 
also  aims  to  secure  federal  aid  in  dealing  with 
migratory  laborers. 

WITH  the  search  for  work  organized  by 
means  of  state  and  federal  public  employ- 
ment offices,  with  private  employment  agencies 
strictly  regulated  by  the  same  authorities  that 
manage  the  public  offices,  with  stringent  laws 
against  misleading  advertisements,  and  with  re- 
liable labor  market  reports  widely  distributed  by 
the  government,  labor  can  be  intelligently  direct- 
ed away  from  places  and  industries  where  de- 
mand is  slackening,  into  channels  where  it  is 
needed,  and  most  of  the  untoward  circumstance* 
that  beset  the  drifting  work-seeker  can  be  re- 
moved. 

But  all  this  will  not  solve  the  problem  of  the 
drifter.  It  will  merely  enable  him  to  secure  em- 
ployment in  another  community  when  he  quits  or 
is  laid  off  and  it  will  protect  him  against  fraud 
and  extortion.  Instead  of  drifting  ignorantly  it 
will  enable  him  to  roam  about  the  country  intelli- 
gently. It  will  make  employment  certain  in  thfr 
community  to  which  he  travels,  but  it  will  not 
make  him  stay  there.  It  will  merely  make  it 
easier  for  him  to  quit  when  pay  day  comes  and 
to  travel  to  the  next  town. 

How  to  stop  the  drifting,  the  incessant  changing 
of  places,  the  moving  from  town  to  town,  when 
there  is  plenty  of  work  at  home — that  is  the  im- 
portant phase  of  this  problem  which  needs  to  be 
studied.  The  spectacle  of  thousands  of  laborers 
roaming  idle  about  the  country,  or  working  at 
odd  jobs  while  employers  are  fairly  begging  for 
men,  has  been  witnessed  by  employment  agents 
throughout  the  country  during  the  last  two  sum- 
mers. Could  there  be  a  greater  menace  to  indus- 
trial stability  and  prosperity?  If  labor  retaliates, 
as  capital  has  done,  and  moves  away  or  refuses  to 
invest  its  labor  power,  then  what  will  become  of 
our  industrial  structure  and  the  civilization  built 
upon  it? 

Every  employer,  every  person  who  has  had  to- 
deal  with  large  numbers  of  laborers  during  the 
last  two  years  will  testify  that  more  and  more 
workers  are  refusing  to  work,  that  they  are  gravi- 
tating toward  the  roving,  homeless  life  of  the 
hobo.  Perhaps  there  is  no  incentive  to  labor  un- 
der present  conditions.  Perhaps  the  indictment 
so  often  hurled  at  Socialism  that  it  will  kill  in- 
centive is  applicable  to  present  conditions.  Could1 
there  be  any  more  important  probem  for  the  fed- 
eral Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  to  study  f 
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SYNDICALISM  AND  THE  GENERAL  STRIKE 

By  Arthur  D.  Lewis.  Small,  May- 
nard  &  Co.  291  pp.  Price  $2.50;  by 
mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $2.70. 

The  stir  created  by 
the  recent  strike 
movements  in  Eng- 
land and  in  our  own 
country  has  given  rise 
to  a  considerable  lit- 
erature in  the  Eng- 
lish language  on  syn- 
dicalism. The  list  re- 
viewed here  is  by  no 
means  exhaustive, 
though  it  probably 
contains  the  major 
part  of  recent  English  and  American 
contributions  to  the  subject.1 

A  demand  for  the  new  literature  came 
so  suddenly  that  publishers  were  for 
some  time  in  a  state  of  vexation,  seeing 
a  market  which  they  could  not  supply, 
and  authors  made  haste,  in  the  fear  of 
being  too  late.  Not  that  there  were  no 
sources  of  information  at  the  outbreak 
of  what  was  considered  syndicalism. 
Scattered  throughout  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, convention  reports,  and  pamphlets 
was  a  vast  amount  of  real  and  first- 
hand information  that  had  grown  with 
the  growth  of  the  syndicalist  or  indus- 
trialist movement  both  in  England  and 
America.  But  that  literature,  valuable 
and  interesting  because  of  the  spirit 
that  animated  it,  was  inaccessible  to  the 
public.  The  public,  as  usual,  was  in 
need  of  an  intellectual  middleman.  The 
latter  stepped  forward,  and  the  result 
is  a  number  of  books  of  an  expository 
and  explanatory  nature  written  by  peo- 
ple who  are  not  themselves  syndicalists 
and  who  but  seldom  grasp  the  real 
spirit  of  syndicalism. 

Of  the  books  enumerated  in  our  list 
the  first  three  were  evidently  destined 
for  the  general  public,  which  is  not  at 
all,  or  very  little,  informed  on  the  social 
movements  of  our  day.  Mr.  Lewis's 
book  was,  I  believe,  the  first  on  the  Eng- 
lish market,  and  bears  all  the  traces  of 
its  premature  birth.  The  author, 
though  generally  sympathetic  towards 
the  syndicalist  movement,  evidently 
had  taken  but*  little  time  to  digest 
the  new  ideas,  to  systematize  them,  or 
to  connect  them  logically  in  his  own 
mind.  Consequently,  his  book  is  un- 
systematic and  difficult  to  read.  In  his 
vehement  desire  to  tell  all  about  the 
sensational  new  movement,  he  is  anxious 
to  write  of  all  countries,  even  if  he 
is  aware  that  he  knows  very  little  about 
them,  and  about  all  books,  even  if  he  is 
not  sure  that  he  understands  them.' 

However,  in  those  portions  of  the 
took  which  are  quotations  from  French 

'See  page  164. 
*Lewis:  p.  70;  p.  229. 
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and  Italian  syndicalist  authors,  Mr. 
Lewis's  book  is  valuable  as  a  source  of 
information.  His  two  chapters  on  Sorel 
are  accurate,  though  from  a  literary 
point  of  view  they  even  outdo  Sorel 
himself,  who  does  not  claim  literary 
ability.  But,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that 
Mr.  Lewis  has  failed  to  grasp  Sorel's  in- 
teresting idea  of  progress.  What  Sorel 
— following  Marx — is  trying  to  prove  in 
his  Illusions  du  Progress  is,  that  prog- 
ress in  the  economic  world  is  continu- 
ous, while  in  the  intellectual  and  moral 
world  it  is  discontinuous.  This  is  why 
there  is  a  connection  between  succes- 
sive economic  systems,  but  a  complete 
break  between  successive  civilizations. 
This  philosophically  subtle  idea  is  es- 
sential to  Sorel's  way  of  thinking,  for 
it  is  the  basis  of  his  view,  that  the  work- 
ing class  can  and  must  reject  all  in- 
tellectual and  moral  solidarity  with  the 
bourgeoisie. 

THE  NEW  UNIONISM 

By  Andre  Tridon.  B.  W.  Huebsch. 
198  pp.  Price  $1.00;  by  mail  of  THE 
SURVEY  $1.08. 

A  book  in  a  class 
by  itself  is  that  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Tri- 
don. An  avowed 
syndicalist  or,  as  he 
terms  it,  a  "new  un- 
ionist," he  speaks  in 
the  first  person  plural 
and  makes  his  state- 
ments dogmatically, 
convinced  evidently 
that  the  "new  union- 
ist" owes  no  one  an 
apology  or  an  explanation.  The  book 
is  undoubtedly  in  accord  with  modern 
geography,  as  it  covers  even  countries 
but  recently  "put  on  the  map."  Numer- 
ous quotations  from  well  known  syndi- 
calist writers  and  speakers  form  the 
major  and  better  part  of  this  superficial 
book. 

Most  of  the  books  mentioned  above, 
as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  were 
written  under  special  circumstances. 
Syndicalism  had  taken  England  and 
America  by  surprise,  and  its  introduc- 
tion to  the  reading  public  was  made 
largely  under  the  auspices  of  those  who 
knew  it  little  and  loved  it  less.  Every 
new  social  movement  goes  through  such 
a  literary  period  which  corresponds  to 
its  first  real  victory  in  life.  But  syndi- 
calism has  already  outgrown  this  stage 
of  development,  even  in  England  and 
America.  It  has  ceased  to  be  a  mys- 
tery and  is  becoming  a  social  factor. 
It  is  becoming  less  important  in  its 
spectacular  outbursts  than  in  its  per- 
manent activities. 

Accordingly,  the  intellectual  interest 
in  syndicalism  must  assume  new  forms. 
Instead  of  the  general  aspects  of  the 


new  theory,  which  have  already  become 
familiar,  attention  is  now  turned  to  the 
more  specific  problems  which  arise  out 
of  the  growth  of  the  movement.  Such 
matters  will  naturally  be  treated  by  the 
men  and  women  who  are  engaged  in 
the  movement  and  to  whom  its  prob- 
lems are  part  of  life.  The  change  is 
to  be  welcomed,  as  readers  will  now 
for  the  first  time  have  a  chance  to  come 
into  direct  contact  with  the  spokesmen 
of  the  revolutionary  labor  movement 
and  so  get  a  direct  impression  of  their 
way  of  thinking  and  feeling. 

AMERICAN  SYNDICALISM-THE  I.  W.  W. 

By  John  Graham  Brooks.  Macmillan 
Co.  264  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of 
THE  SURVEY  $1.60. 
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Like  Mr.  Lewis's 
book,  Mr.  Brooks's 
study  of  American 
syndicalism  is  intend- 
ed for  a  wide  and  lay 
public.  It  differs  rad- 
ically, however,  from 
the  former  in  style 
and  manner  of  expo- 
sition. Mr.  Brooks 
has  a  simple,  con- 
crete, and  easy  style 
which  makes  the 
reading  of  his  book  a  pleasure.  His 
method  of  treatment  is  direct,  and  gives 
one  a  feeling  of  the  vital  importance 
of  the  subject;  and  there  is  a  touch  of 
realism  which  comes  from  oersonai  con- 
tact of  the  author  with  the  persons, 
conditions,  and  ideas  which  he  describes. 
Still,  in  the  more  essential  aspects 
Mr.  Brooks's  book  is  disappointing.  It 
does  not  fulfill  its  promise.  As  a  study 
of  American  syndicalism  it  is  inade- 
quate. One  unfamiliar  with  the  subject 
will  hardly  be  able  to  form  from  it  a 
clear  mental  picture  of  what  the  I.W.  W. 
actually  means.  This  general  statement 
could  be  substantiated  by  a  detailed 
analysis  of  chapters  on  the  war  of  the 
classes,  the  general  strike,  sabotage, 
direct  action,  and  violence.  In  none  of 
the  chapters  does  one  find  a  description 
of  the  specific  topic  or  a  presentation 
of  the  theories  and  practices  which 
characterize  it.  In  fact,  representative 
members  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of 
the  World  have  expressed  their  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  inadequate  man- 
ner in  which  Mr.  Brooks  has  treated 
the  history,  theory,  and  practices  of 
this  organization. 

In  part,  this  may  be  due  to  the  au- 
thor's desire  to  emphasize  his  own  point 
of  view.  He  was  evidently  anxious  to 
impress  upon  employers  the  necessity 
of  a  wider  social  outlook,  as  a  means 
of  checking  the  growth  of  revolutionary 
ideas.  From  this  point  of  view,  Mr. 
Brooks  criticises  throughout  the  phil- 
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osophy  and  methods  of  the  I.  W.  W., 
though  he  recognizes  their  service  as 
"awakeners"  of  the  social  conscience  of 
America.  Still,  in  this  commendable 
effort  he  lost  sight  of  the  more  import- 
ant part  of  his  task  and  indulged  in 
comments  at  the  expense  of  description. 
Regardless  of  its  defects,  however,  Mr. 
Brooks's  book  is  interesting  both  as*  an 
explanation  and  as  a  comment.. 

THE  MINIMUM  WAGE  AND  SYNDICALISM 

By  James  Boyle.  Stewart  Kidd  Co. 
136  pp.  Price  $1.00;  by  mail  of  THE 
SURVEY  $1.07. 


The  Minimum 
Wage  and 
Syndicalism 


Mr.  Boyle's  little 
book  has  a  somewhat 
misleading  title, 
which  is  explained  in 
the  introduction. 

The  author  does  not 
try  to  establish  any 
connection  between 
the  minimum  wage 
and  syndicalism  or  to 
treat  either  one  of 
these  subjects  in  the 
light  of  the  other, 
book  is  a  reproduction 
revised  articles  on 
which  appeared 


His  little 
of  somewhat 
the  two  subjects, 
in  successive  weekly  issues  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer.  The  two  chapters 
on  syndicalism  (covering  about  fifty 
pages  of  the  book)  are  rather  good.  The 
author  has  succeeded  in  giving  a  suc- 
cinct statement  of  the  main  ideas  of 
syndicalism  and  of  the  causes  which  led 
to  its  formation.  He  lays  no  claim  to 
thoroughness  or  originality.  His  ap- 
preciation of  the  movement  appears, 
therefore,  somewhat  like  a  venture  in 
unexplored  regions.  As  Mr.  Boyle  puts 
it,  "Syndicalism  must  be  considered  as 
a  temporary  psychological  hysterical 
phenomenon"  (p.  123).  Its  doom  is 
sealed  because  "it  has  not  been  in- 
dorsed by  a  single  recognized  authority 
on  politics  or  economics" ;  because  it  is 
advocated  by  "men  of  mediocre  mental 
parts,"  and  because  "intelligent  men 
withdraw  from  it  when  they  fully  com- 
prehend its  philosophy  and  methods" 
(p.  120).  It  does  not  occur  to  Mr. 
Boyle  that  men  who  claim  intelligence 
do  not  join  a  movement- until  "they  fully 
comprehend  its  philosophy  and  meth- 
ods." Why  Mr.  Boyle  feels  irrepressi- 
bly  urged  to  express  his  views  on 
syndicalism  on  the  basis  of  a  second- 
hand study  is  difficult  to  tell.  His  hasty 
judgment  in  this  case  is  less  commend- 
able than  his  guarded  utterances  on  the 
minimum  wage. 

Syndicalism  has  burst  forth  as  a 
three-fold  revolt:  against  existing 
economic  institutions,  against  the  older 
form  of  trade  unionism,  and  against 
the  political  Socialist  movement.  The 
latter  aspect  of  syndicalism  has  struck 
many  observers  and  has  been  sufficiently 
emphasized  in  all  studies  of  the  move- 
ment. Naturally,  however,  this  phase 
has  made  the  deepest  impression  on  the 
Socialists  themselves.  The  latter  had 
been  heralding  wide  and  far  their  suc- 
cesses and  victories.  They  had  been 
claiming  the  right  to  speak  in  the  name 
of  the  working  class.  Suddenly  they 
were  rudely  awakened  by  a  revolt 
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within  their  ranks.  Their  authority  and 
representative  character  were  denied  by 
organized  workers;  even  their  useful- 
ness was  questioned.  And  it  was  not 
merely  a  question  of  pure  theory.  The 
results  soon  showed  themselves  in  a 
weakening  of  the  political  movement 
and  in  a  falling  off  of  membership. 
Surely,  the  Socialists  could  not  close 
their  eyes  to  these  dangers  from  within. 
They  had  to  take  the  matter  up,  whe- 
ther they  liked  it  or  not. 

SYNDICALISM 

By  J.  Ramsay  MacDonald.  The 
Open  Court  Publishing  Co.  74  pp. 
Price  $  .60;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY 
$  .64. 

Mr.  MacDonald's 
little  book  is  an  at- 
tempt by  a  British 
Socialist  to  annihilate 
syndicalism  by  mak- 
ing light  of  it.  The 
booklet  is  based  on 
six  articles  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Daily 
Chronicle.  It  is  clev- 
er, entertaining,  at 
times  witty.  The  au- 
thor may  be  par- 
doned for  his  inaccuracies  in  view  of 
the  harmless  manner  in  which  he  puts 
them.  The  book  contains  comparatively 
little  information  on  either  history  or 
theory,  but  is  interesting  as  the  state- 
ment of  a  Socialist  who  confides  in 
"social  growth"  and  who  places  his 
hopes  in  the  "creative  vitality"  of  so- 
ciety as  a  whole,  not  in  the  class  strug- 
gle. In  fact,  Mr.  MacDonald's  pages  re- 
veal the  manner  of  thinking  and  feeling 
which  is  characteristic  of  a  large  sec- 
tion of  contemporary  Socialism  and 
against  which  syndicalism  is  a  decided 
protest. 

SYNDICALISM.  INDUSTRIAL  UNIONISM  AND 
SOCIALISM 

By  John  Spargo.  B.  W.  Huebsch. 
243  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  THE 
SURVEY  $1.35. 

A  more  substantial 
book  is  that  by  Mr. 
Spargo,  who  is  an 
authoritative  spokes- 
man of  the  Socialist 
party  of  America.  It 
is  the  most  complete 
of  all  the  books  men- 
tioned above  and  dis- 
cusses fully  all  the 
important  aspects  of 
syndicalism  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  de- 
cided opponent.  It  is  rather  unfortunate 
that  Mr.  Spargo,  like  Mr.  MacDonald 
and  many  others,  states  the  syndicalist 
ideal  of  society  erroneously.  A  Socialist 
who  has  suffered  from  intentional  and 
unintentional  misunderstanding,  who  has 
seen  his  ideas  distorted  in  all  ways  and 
manners,  should  be  extremely  careful  in 
interpreting  the  ideas  of  others.  How- 
ever, regardless  of  its  inaccuracies,  Mr. 
Spargo's  book  may  be  helpful  to  both 
Socialists  and  non-Socialists,  though  it 
is  weak  in  its  interpretation  of  the  spirit 
and  of  the  causes  of  the  movement. 
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SABOTAGE 

By  Emile  Pouget.  Translated  from 
the  French  by  Arturo  M.  Giovannitti. 
Charles  H.  Kerr  Co.  108  pp.  Price 
ppd.  $  .25  (paper),  $  .50  (cloth). 

Symptoms  of  this 
new  phase  of  Ameri- 
can syndicalism  are 
the  two  little  books 
mentioned  at  the  end 
of  our  list.  Mr.  Gio- 
vannitti's  translation 
of  Emil  Pouget's 
booklet  on  sabotage  is 
especially  valuable.  In 
view  of  the  heated 
discussions  which  the 
subject  has  occasion- 
ed in  labor  and  Socialist  circles  and 
to  a  large  extent  in  the  general  press, 
it  was  really  necessary  to  have  an 
authoritative  statement  in  English  of 
the  syndicalists'  own  point  of  view  on 
the  subject.  Mr.  Pouget's  pamphlet  and 
Mr.  Giovannitti's  introduction  have  sup- 
plied this  statement,  and  no  one  desiring 
to  express  an  opinion  on  sabotage  can 
afford  to  miss  what  is  between  these 
thin  covers.  The  translation  is  well 
done. 

Mr.  Giovannitti  and  Mr.  Pouget  do 
not  quite  agree  on  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  sabotage.  The  forme"  '"cul^ 
exclude  all  violence  from  the  practice — 
even  violence  to  property,  while  the. 
French  syndicalist  does  not  hesitate  to 
deteriorate  property.  This  is,  however, 
the  only  disagreement.  In  general  prin- 
ciples, in  the  method  of  justification, 
and  in  the  ardor  of  recommendation, 
Mr.  Giovannitti  and  Mr.  Pouget  are 
entirely  at  one. 

The  discussion  of  sabotage  seems  to 
me  rather  a  hopeless  matter.  Advocacy 
of  the  method  rests  on  such  an  extreme 
revolutionary  basis  that  very  few  can 
reach  it  intellectually,  and  still  fewer 
can  place  themselves  in  sympathy  with 
it.  At  the  same  time,  sabotage  will  in- 
evitably come  in  the  wake  of  every  big 
and  difficult  strike,  discussion  or  no  dis- 
cussion, belief  or  no  belief.  The  most 
convincing  proof  of  this  is  the  fact  that 
regardless  of  all  theories  it  has  been  and 
is  practiced. 

Still  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
advocates  of  sabotage  are  in  danger  of 
bending  the  cane  too  far  the  other  way. 
Mr.  Giovannitti,  for  instance,  closes  his 
introduction  with  the  following  sen- 
tence :  "Sabotage  is  the  most  formidable 
weapon  of  economic  warfare,  which  will 
eventually  open  to  the  workers  the 
great  iron  gate  of  capitalist  exploita- 
tion and  lead  them  out  of  the  house  of 
bondage  into  the  free  land  of  the  fu- 
ture." Rather  far-fetched  even  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  syndicalist.  The 
writer  neglects  the  more  significant 
aspects  of  the  industrialist  movement — 
its  efforts  to  consolidate  the  mass  of 
workers  into  a  living,  acting  unity.  Mr. 
Giovannitti  was  in  Essex  county  jail 
when  he  wrote  that  sentence,  not  in 
Lawrence.  And  evidently  the  prison 
walls  which  stared  him  in  the  face 
while  he  was  writing  his  introduction 
completely  hid  from  his  view  the  seeth- 
ing, struggling,  striving  mass  that,  just 
outside  the  walls,  was  proclaiming  the 
supremacy  of  other  modes  of  action. 
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Lawrence  in 
I.  W.  W.  Eyes 


THE  TRIAL  OF  A  NEW  SOCIETY 

By  Justus  Ebert.  The  I.  W.  W.  Pub- 
lishing Bureau.  160  pp.  Price  $  .75; 
by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $  .81. 

No  matter  what 
ideas  one  has  on  in- 
dustrial problems, 
Lawrence  must  be 
recognized  as  one  of 
the  most  valuable  ex- 
periences that  Amer- 
ica has  had  in  recent 
years.  It  was  more 
than  a  strike ;  it  was 
a  psychological  crisis, 

the   results   of   which 

will  be  the  more 
beneficial  the  more  its  nature  is  con- 
sidered. Mr.  Ebert's  description  of  the 
Lawrence  strike  is,  therefore,  particu- 
larly valuable  and  interesting.  Written 
by  a  man  who  was  active  in  the  strike 
and  who  is  in  thorough  sympathy  with 
the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World, 
the  book  is,  of  course,  somewhat  biased. 
But  this  does  not  destroy  its  value.  On 
the  contrary,  it  enables  the  author  to 
give  a  vivid  picture  of  the  economic 
struggle  and  to  reproduce  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  strike  with  all  its  pathos 
and  intense  dramatic  interest.  It 
should  help  to  crystalize  the  industrial 
and  social  experience  of  our  day  and 
should  contribute  to  the  formation  of  a 
new  and  more  intelligent  attitude  to- 
wards industrial  and  social  problems. 

BOOKS   RECEIVED 

INDIAN  SLAVERY  IN  COLONIAL  TIMES  WITH- 
IN THE  PRESENT  LIMITS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  By  Almon  Wheeler  Lauber. 
Longmans,  Green  Co.,  Agts.  352  pp. 
Price  $3.50  cloth,  $3.00  paper;  by  mail  of 
THE  SURVEY  $3.63  cloth,  $3.13  paper. 

PRIVILEGES  AND  IMMUNITIES  OF  CITIZENS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  Arnold  John- 
son Lien.  Longmans,  Green  Co.,  Agts. 
94  pp.  Price  $1.25  cloth,  $.75  paper;  by 
mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.30  cloth,  $.80 
paper. 

PEDAGOGICAL  ANTHROPOLOGY.  By  Maria 
Montessori.  Frederick  Stokes  Co.  508 
pp.  Price  $3.50;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY 
3.75. 

BUSINESS  ORGANIZATION  AND  COMBINATION. 
By  Lewis  H.  Haney.  Macmillan  Co. 
483  pp.  Price  $2.00;  by  mail  of  THE 
SURVEY  $2.15. 

OUR  WORLD.  By  Josiah  Strong.  Double- 
day,  Page  and  Co.  291  pp.  Price  $1.00; 
by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.10. 

THE  HOME  SCHOOL.  By  Ada  Wilson  Trow- 
bridge.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.  95  pp. 
Price  $.60;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $.60. 

CRIME  AND  ITS  REPRESSION.  By  Gustav 
Aschaffenburg.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  331 
pp.  Price  $4.00;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY 
$4.18. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION.  By  Albert  H. 
Leake.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.  205  pp. 
Price  $1.25 ;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.35. 

PROBLEMS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  READJUSTMENT. 
By  David  Snedden.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
Co.  259  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of 
THE  SURVEY  $1.50. 

A  POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  STATE  OF 
NEW  YOKK.  By  Homer  A.  Stebbins. 
Longmans,  Green,  Agts.  445  pp.  Price 
$4.50.  cl.;  $4.00  ppr. ;  by  mail  of  THE 
SURVEY  $4.66  cl.,  $4.16  ppr. 


CHRISTIAN  FAITH  FOB  MEN  TODAY.  By  E. 
Albert  Cook.  University  of  Chicago 
Press.  260  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of 
THE  SURVEY  $1.35. 

THE  SOUTH  MOBILIZING  FOR  SOCIAL  SER- 
VICE. Proceedings  of  the  Atlanta  Con- 
gress and  Southern  Sociological  Con- 
gress, publ.  702  pp.  Price  $2.00;  by 
mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $2.29. 

DRAMATIC  WORKS  OF  GERHARD  HAUPTMANN. 
Vol.  I  including  Itefore  Dawn,  The 
Weavers.  The  Beaver  Coat,  The  Con- 
flagration. B.  W.  Huebsch.  649  pp. 
Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY 
$1.64. 

DRAMATIC  WORKS  OF  GERHARD  HAUPT- 
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Heuschel,  Rose  Bernd,  The  Rats.  B.  W. 
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Alexander  Irvine.  The  Century  Co.  221 
pp.  Price  $1.20;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY 
$1.30. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  APPROACH  TO  SOCIAL  MOR- 
ALITY. By  Richard  C.  Cabot.  National 
Board  of  Y.  W.  C.  A.  99  pp.  Price  $.50 ; 
by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $.55. 

INDUCTIVE  VERSUS  DEDUCTIVE  METHODS  OF 
TEACHING — AN  EXPERIMENTAL  RESEARCH. 
By  W.  H.  Winch.  Warwick  &  York, 
Inc.  146  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of 
THE  SURVEY  $1.32. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  THE  PEOPLE'S  HEALTH.  By 
Walter  Moore  Coleman.  The  Macmillan 
Co.  307  pp.  Price  $.70;  by  mail  of  THE 
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TIGER.  By  Witter  Bynner.  Mitchell  Ken- 
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TIP  in  the  hills  of  central  Massachu- 
setts a  farm  of  three  hundred 
acres  and  a  woman's  life  have  been  join- 
ed in  a  unique  but  profitable  investment. 
The  industry  established  by  this  com- 
bination is  not  yet  standardized,  not 
even  unionized.  It  is  building  boys — 
and  incidentally  girls.  The  woman  had 
spent  a  happy  girlhood  on  this  farm 


PIGS   AND   KIDS   IN   CLOVER 

with  her  brothers  and  sisters.  Three 
generations  of  her  family  had  Iive4 
there.  Her  large  heart  took  in  the 
dozens  of  homeless  boys  and  girls  who 
would,  she  thought,  be  better  for  a 
bringing  up  on  an  old-fashioned  New 
England  farm,  in  the  old-fashioned  way 
of  her  girlhood. 

For  years  she  taught  school,  and  for 
other  years,  while  she  was  superintend- 
ent of  the  Boston  Young  Woman's 
Christian  Association,  she  saw  the 
needs  of  the  city  waifs.  She  could  not 
care  for  them  all  but  she  could  do 
something,  could  really  do,  and  it  was 
a  great  deal.  She  left  Boston,  went 
back  to  the  farm  with  her  sister  and 
founded  a  home  for  youth  who  needed 
education,  not  alone  of  the  three  R's, 
but  of  the  three  H's — head,  hand,  and 
heart.  With  the  Christian  citizen  as 
her  ideal,  she  is  supplying  to  homeless 
ones  the  chance  they  missed  elsewhere. 

She  has  grouped  the  pupils — or  ra- 
ther the  children  of  the  home — in  cot- 
tages; she  wants  the  distinctive  home 
idea,  the  normal  group.  Both  boys  and 
girls  are  there,  too,  another  normal 
idea,  brothers  and  sisters  growing  up  to- 
gether. There  is  little  of  the  in- 
stitutional about  the  school;  nothing 
of  the  correctional.  The  children  have 
regular  graded  school  work,  plenty  of 
play  and  recreation,  plenty  of  farm 
work  to  do  for  the  big  family  and  for 
themselves,  and  plenty  of  religious 


training.  The  school  is  undenomina- 
tional but  the  children  of  this  home  are 
getting  the  fundamentals  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  which  country  life  knew  so 
well  when  these  three  hundred  acres 
came  into  the  family. 

The  farm  is  old-fashioned  but  the 
farming  is  new-fashioned.  The  men  of 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
are  glad  to  help  and  the  hundreds  of 
bushels  of  corn,  potatoes,  turnips  and 
all  the  host  of  honest  New  England 
vegetables,  the  cows,  the  pigs,  the  chick- 
ens, and  all  the  things  that  go  with  the 
regulation  farm  attest  the  value  of  the 
Amherst  idea  as  here  applied. 

Such  is  this  farm  home  school.  It  is 
turning  out  every  year  boys  and  girls 
who  have  learned  by  doing,  by  seeing 
the  things  grow  that  they  themselves 
planted.  They  have  in  a  sane,  normal 
family  life  developed  a  sane,  normal  in- 
dividual character. 

Who?  O,  yes!  Charlotte  V.  Drink- 
water  is  the  woman  who  had  this  vision, 
who  deeded  her  father's  farm  and  dedi- 
cated her  own  life  to  the  fulfillment  and 
realization  of  her  dream.  Hillside 
School  at  Greenwich,  Mass.,  is  planted 
to  ideals  and  is  growing  boys  and  girls. 

*  *    * 

ELIZABETH  WOOD  has  resigned  as 
general  superintendent  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Society  for  Organizing  Charity 
to  take  charge  of  the  Clinton  district 
in  New  York. 

Miss  Wood  had  been  with  the  Phila- 
delphia Society  since  1903,  as  worker 
in  training,  district  superintendent,  dis- 
trict supervisor  in  charge  of  three 
districts,  and  general  superintendent  di- 
recting the  society's  case  work.  Ten 
years  of  continuous  successful  service 
in  one  field  is  not  a  common  record  in 
this  day  of  frequent  shifts.  Miss 
Wood's  service  in  Philadelphia  repre- 
sents a  notable  contribution  to  that  com- 
munity's progress  toward  a  living  spirit 
and  toward  efficient  methods  in  its  so- 
cial work.  Her  coming  to  the  Clinton 
district  adds  renewed  interest  to  the  ex- 
periment which  is  being  conducted 

there. 

*  *    * 

PHILIP  L.  SEMAN,  associate  man- 
ager  of  the  industrial  removal  office, 
recently  took  over  the  pffice  of  superin- 
tendent of  the  United  Hebrew  Institute 
of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Seman  has  had  much  experience 
in  educational  and  social  work.  He 
was  for  some  years  superintendent  of 
the  United  Jewish  Charitable  and  Edu- 
cational Associations  in  St.  Louis, 
where  he  was  leader  in  that  field  among 
his  own  people.  He  next  went  to 
Brooklyn  as  secretary  of  the  Brooklyn 
Federation  of  Jewish  Charities.  There 
he  organized  the  work  of  the  federa- 
tion and  installed  an  excellent  system 


of  soliciting  and  accounting.  Under 
his  leadership  greatly  increased  contri- 
butions to  the  support  of  the  Jewish 
philanthropies  that  were  members  of 
the  federation  were  made.  From 
Brooklyn  Mr.  Seman  was  called  to  the 
industrial  removal  office  which  has  to 
do  with  the  distribution  of  Jewish  im- 
migrants throughout  the  country  where- 
ever  employment  may  be  most  advan- 
tageously found. 

Mr.  Seman  is  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Jewish  Social 
Workers.  His  personal  qualities 
coupled  with  such  successful  experience 
assure  to  the  new  society  a  successful 
administration. 


A  B.  WILLIAMS,  JR.,  since  1908 
"^*  agent  for  the  Cleveland  Humane 
Society,  has  resigned.  During  his  term 
of  service  the  society  became  among 
the  first  of  such  agencies  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Williams  was  not  content  with 
the  policy  of  many  organizations  of 
handling  only  cases  of  cruelty  to  ani- 
mals. He  collected  money  for  aban- 
doned wives  and  children,  and  the  chil- 
dren's cases  he  handled  increased  month- 
ly at  the  outset  from  45  to  135.  The 
membership  was  raised  from  300  to  700 
the  first  year;  the  budget  was  increased 
from  $8,000  to  $24,000.  The  income  of 
the  organization  has  kept  pace  with  the 
expense,  which  shows  that  the  society 
has  the  cordial  support  of  the  donors  of 
Cleveland. 

The  work  of  the  Humane  Society  is 
organized  by  departments  t>f  service, 
such  as  the  prevention  of  neglect,  home 
finding  and  child  placing,  infants'  rest 
and  animal  departments,  each  depart- 
ment being  in  charge  of  trained  social 
workers.  Volunteer  committees  repre- 
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senting    all    religions,    supplement    the 
work  of  these  experts. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Williams 
the  Child  Welfare  Council  was  called 
together,  and  a  conference  held  of  all 
the  agencies  of  the  Western  Reserve 
handling  children.  Effective  results  of 
this  conference  are  still  evident.  The 
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departments  of  home  finding  and 
child  placing  of  the  Cleveland  society 
are  among  the  first  of  their  kind  in  the 
United  States,  and  illustrate  the  degree 
to  which  the  society  has  the  confidence 
of  all  classes  of  people. 

Cheney  C.  Jones  who  succeeds  Mr. 
Williams  as  general  agent  of  the  Cleve- 
land Humane  Society  proposes  to  em- 
phasize the  preventive  work  of  the  so- 
ciety. 

Mr.  Jones  is  a  graduate  of  the  Yale 
Law  School  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Massachusetts  bar  in  1909.  From  that 
time  to  the  present  he  has  been  a  special 
agent  for  the  Massachusetts  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 

*  *     * 

THOSE  who  look  upon  statistics  not 
as  an  end  in  themselves,  but  as 
a  medium  by  which  social  facts  may  be 
so  visualized  as  to  show  where  and  how 
to  bring  active  forces  to  work,  will 
welcome  the  appointment  of  Ethelbert 
Stewart  as  chief  statistician  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Few  men  have  come  into  more  inti- 
mate contact  with  labor  or  have  seen  it 
from  so  many  angles.  He  is  known  to 
his  friends  as  a  worker  with  a  keen 
enjoyment  in  his  profession.  After  a 
varied  experience  in  newspaper  work, 
reform  politics  and  municipal  activities 
in  Illinois,  he  went  to  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  some  twenty-five  years  ago. 
His  long  experience  as  a  special  agent 
of  the  bureau  and  as  an  expert  in 
charge  of  many  of  its  most  important 
investigations  has  given  him  a  broad 
knowledge  not  only  of  industrial  af- 
fairs, but  of  the  human  problems  of 
manufacturers  and  workingmen — of  the 
difficulties  of  operating  a  mill  as  well 
of  the  trying  task  of  raising  a  family  of 
five  on  twelve  dollars  a  week. 

In  1910  Mr.  Stewart  went  to  the 
Tariff  Board  and  there  came  into  con- 
tact with  an  entirely  different  but 
closely  related  phase  of  the  problems 
of  manufacture,  that  of  output,  cost 
and  selling  margin.  At  the  dissolution 
of  the  Tariff  Board  he  was  made  chief 
statistician  of  the  Children's  Bureau 
and  there  has  done  much  in  co-opera- 
tion with  Julia  C.  Lathrop  to  give  that 
inadequately  nourished  infant  of  the  fed- 
eral government  a  fair  start  in  life  and 
to  provide  for  its  future  a  carefully 
planned  and  socially  useful  program. 

Mr.  Stewart  brings  to  his  new  posi- 
tion a  firm  conviction  that  the  pursuit 
of  purposeless  knowledge  is  vain  and 
that  all  the  energies  and  faculties  of 
such  an  institution  should  be  devoted  to 
doing  or  showing  the  practicable  way 
to  do  positive  and  definite  good  to 
mankind. 

*  *     * 

"VIVIAN  B.  LIBBEY  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  superintendent  of 
the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Organiz- 
ing Charity.  She  will  have  charge  of 
the  society's  case  work.  For  the  past 
five  years  Miss  Libbey  has  been  with 
the  Boston  Associated  Charities,  in 
charge  of  the  Charlestown  district  of 
that  society.  In  this  position  Miss  Lib- 
bey  achieved  marked  success  in  the  de- 
velopment of  co-operation  both  with  in- 
dividuals and  with  other  agencies. 


JOTTINGS 


IN  THE  GOVERNMENT  MAIL 

This  letter  was  received  by  the  head 
of  one  of  the  executive  departments  of 
the  federal  government  at  Washington: 

DEAR  SIR: 

I  went  to  school  and  heard  and  read 
that  everybody  has  rights,  but  my  father 
had  worse  rights  than  a  dog. 

Last  year  my  father  worked  in  the  cotton 
mill  as  a  weaver  for  seven  weeks.  During 
those  seven  weeks  my  father  got  three 
times  less  pay  than  he  ought  to. 

First  time  he  spoke  to  the  foreman  so  he 
added  $1.65  to  it,  second  time  he  again 
got  less  so  he  spoke  about  it  so  he  added 
$1.40  to  it,  and  third  time  on  the  22nd 
of  November,  1912,  he  earned  $9.45  so  they 
wanted  to  give  him  $6.55. 

When  he  spoke  about  it,  that  he  did  not 
get  as  much  as  he  ought  to,  so  the  super- 
intendent's friend,  Paul  Parlliel,  also  a 
weaver,  sprang  to  him  with  a  knife  and 
shuttle  and  made  him  a  few  holes  in  his 
head. 

When  he  sat  there  and  the  blood  was  drip- 
ping from  him  so  the  superintendent  came 
and  told  him  to  walk  out  of  the  mill. 

Then  my  father  told  him  that  he  was  too 
weak  to  walk  and  that  he  should  get  a  doc- 
tor and  the  police.  So  he  went  and  got 
three  persons  and  the  four  took  him  and 
threw  him  out  into  the  boiler  room. 

A  man  that  worked  right  next  to  him  took 
him  by  the  hand  and  leaded  him  to  the 
police  station.  About  two  hours  passed  be- 
fore they  reached  there  so  he  lost  a  lot 
of  blood  and  afterwards  he  lay  three  weeks 
in  bed.  Before  his  head  healed  it  took  about 
three  months. 

Not  enough  that  they  paid  very  little 
so  they  took  about  $3  from  that  small  pay 
yet.  We  are  five  children  and  we  want 
food. 

Now  on  the  17th  of  July  the  grand  jury 
case  was  finished  and  my  father  did  not 
know  anything. 

Nobody  was  guilty,  nor  the  one  that  took 
the  pay,  nor  the  one  who  half  killed  him, 
nor  the  one  that  threw  him  out  into  the 
boiler  room. 

Would  you  not  be  so  kind  and  please  see 
if  that  matter  could  stay  as  it  is  now. 
Yours  affectionately, 
ADELA  WOLSKY, 
VINCENT  WOLSKY. 


RHODEIISLAND  CONFERENCE 

Business  men,  city  and  state  officials, 
and  college  students,  gave  evidence  of 
the  widening  concern  for  social  better- 
ment, when  they  attended  and  showed 
more  than  a  perfunctory  interest  in  the 
Rhode  Island  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction  held  at  Providence,  Oc- 
tober 22.  Many  of  them  joined  in  the 
discussion  of  the  papers.  The  mayor 
opened  the  discussion  of  one  address 
dealing  with  the  recreation  needs  of 
Providence,  asking  the  speaker  to  put 
his  suggestions  into  writing  so  that  the 
city  could  act  upon  them.  The  speaker 
was  Dr.  William  Burdick,  director  of 
the  Public  Athletic  League  of  Balti- 
more. • 

Especial  interest  was  aroused  in  the 


methods  of  financing  civic  and  social 
work  by  an  address  by  Charles  W.  Wil- 
liams of  the  Cleveland  Federation  for 
Charity  and  Philanthropy.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams explained  the  Cleveland  plan  which 
undertakes  to  conduct  through  one  or- 
ganization the  financial  campaign  for 
all  the  city's  charities  and  philanthrop- 
ies, and  goes  far  toward  stimulating, 
conserving  and  making  more  intelligent 
the  good  will  of  a  community.  Follow- 
ing his  address  Mr.  Williams  met  with 
a  party  of  Providence  business  men  to 
consider  the  possibilities  of  adopting  the 
plan  for  that  city. 

Mental  hygiene  was  also  discussed  by 
the  conference,  and  one  day  was  spent 
at  the  state  institutions.  The  visits  are 
expected  to  result,  when  the  state  Legis- 
lature meets  in  its  coming  session,  in 
a  demand  for  larger  quarters  at  the 
almshouse  and  better  buildings  for  the 
hospital  for  the  insane. 


WOOD  ALCOHOL  DANGERS  SET  FORTH 

The  United  States  Brewers'  Associa- 
tion, at  their  recent  fifty-third  annual 
convention  at  Atlantic  City,  arranged 
for  and  financed  an  exhibit  illustrating 
the  dangers  of  wood  alcohol,  when  used 
for  mechanical  purposes.  The  exhibit 
was  prepared  by  the  New  York  Com- 
mittee for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 


CIVIC  FEDERATION  SURVEY 

The  National  Civic  Federation  an- 
nounces that  it  is  about  to  undertake 
through  its  industrial  economics  depart- 
ment a  national  survey  of  social  and  in- 
dustrial progress.  The  intention  is  to 
record  the  successful  enterprises  looking 
to  human  betterment,  and  to  investigate 
the  failures.  The  claims  of  the  trade 
unions,  the  Socialist  Party  and  the  I. 
W.  W.  are  to  be  examined  and  analyzed. 
The  whole  plan  involves  a  social  stock- 
taking on  a  national  scale,  according 
to  the  announcement. 


MENTAL  HYGIENE  CLINIC 

In  addition  to  its  many  other  activi- 
ties, the  Free  Synagogue  of  New  York 
has  opened  a  clinic  for  mental  hygiene, 
and  is  conducting  some  important  ex- 
periments under  expert  leadership. 
During  the  coming  winter  lectures  will 
be  given  before  volunteers  in  the  social 
service  department  of  Synagogue 
House,  by  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot,  Dr. 
William  Mabon,  Dr.  Minas  S.  Gregory, 
Alexander  Johnson,  Mrs.  Florence  Kel- 
ley  and  others,  on  subjects  of  eugenics 
and  mental  hygiene. 


SOCIAL  SERVICE  EXCHANGE 

Prompt  evidence  of  the  value  of  the 
social  service  exchange  of  the  New 
York  Charity  Organization  Society 
came  from  the  past  summer's  fresh  air 
work.  Churches,  hospitals,  schools,  re- 
lief societies  and  other  organizations — 
199  of  them  in  all— sent  in  28,440  slips 
bearing  the  names  of  about  35,000  chil- 
dren. When  the  season's  accounts  were 
made  up,  it  was  found  that  the  exchange 
had  notified  the  societies  of  2,604  dupli- 
cate and  triplicate  registrations. 
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ITEMS  OF   SOCIAL    COST    IN    THE 
BALKAN  WAR 

"FROM  STERRES  io  the  frontier 
we  have  burned  all  the  villages  of  the 
Bulgarians.  We  kill  them  off  like  spar- 
rows." 

The  Homeric  bard — he  seems  almost 
that — is  a  Greek  soldier  describing  to 
relatives  at  home  the  march  of  the 
Hellenic  army  across  the  Macedonian 
frontier.  But  though  the  inspiration  of 
the  Iliad  burn  in  his  phrases,  a  modern 
nation  refuses  to  exonerate  massacre 
for  art's  sake.  According  to  Mrs.  Tor- 
itza  Furnajieff,  who  has  recently  ar- 
rived in  this  country  from  Bulgaria,  the 
magnificent  brutality  which  extols  the 
"wrath  of  Achilles"  cannot  immortalize 
the  torture  and  butchery  of  the  last  bit- 
ter struggle  in  the  Balkan  peninsula. 
Each  of  the  allies,  and  the  Turks,  has 
charged  the  others  with  wanton  blood- 
shedding. 

But  awful  as  the  cruelty  and  barbar- 
ism of  the  Balkan  war  have  been,  Mrs. 
Furnajieff  brings  an  even  more  appall- 
ing story  of  the  social  cost,  not  vaguely 
attested  in  government  appropriations 
for  battleships,  but  in  the  immediate  des- 
titution and  helplessness  of  thousands  of 
people. 

Bulgaria  has  lost,  and  lost  heavily,  in 
the  so-called  "war  of  the  allies."  In 
her  attempts  to  hold  (from  the  allies' 
point  of  view,  to  aggrandize)  territory  in 
Macedonia,  she  has  been  engaged  in  an 
unequal  contest.  On  the  one  hand, 
Greece,  Servia  and  Montenegro  have 
turned  against  her.  On  the  other  hand 
Roumania  has  pounced  down  upon  her 
northern  boundary  and  Turkey  has  crept 
back  up  to  her  southern  strongholds.  At 
last,  devastated  by  two  deadly  struggles 
and  impoverished  by  many  millions  of 
•dollars,  she  has  surrendered  to  poverty 
and  exhaustion. 

During  the  last  eleven  months  Bul- 
garia has  placed  400,000  men  on  the  bat- 
tlefield. Of  these  44,892  have  been 
killed,  7,744  are  missing  and  10,000  have 
been  crippled  for  life,  in  many  cases 
horribly  mutilated.  Practically  all  of 
these  men  were  stalwart  wage-earners 
in  the  prime  of  life  and,  since  in  Bul- 
garia a  man  marries  at  the  age  of  19 
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or  20,  most  of  them  are  survived  by 
wives  and  large  families  of  young  chil- 
dren. 

In  addition  to  the  burden  of  her  own 
losses,  Bulgaria  must  shoulder  certain 
other  responsibilities  of  war.  There  are 
90,000  Turkish  prisoners  who,  to  quote 
Mrs.  Furnajieff,  must  be  fed  well, 
clothed  well  and  paid  a  franc  a  day  for 
their  work  "as  a  point  of  honor."  Most 
pitiful  of  all,  there  are  150,000  Macedon- 
ian refugees  who  have  fled  before  the 
wholesale  massacres  of  the  Greek  army 
to  their  "brothers  and  sisters"  in  Bul- 
garia. Most  of  these  refugees  are  women 
and  children  who  have  reached  safety 
half  starved,  with  no  money,  and  with 
no  clothing  except  that  which  they  have 
on  their  backs. 

Finally,  the  distress  is  even  more  acute 
because  severe  storms  have  partially 
ruined  the  crops — the  winter's  food  sup- 
ply— and  in  some  regions  earthquakes 
have  destroyed  buildings  and  driven  the 
people  into  flimsy  tents. 

The  situation  following  in  the  wake 
of  war  is  even  more  paralyzing  than 
that  which  America  has  had  to  face 
after  floods,  earthquakes,  shipwredks 
and  fires.  In  Bulgaria  the  government, 
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the  churches,  the  missionaries  and  the 
people  are  all  co-operating  to  relieve  the 
misery.  Mrs.  Furnajieff  is  doing  her 
part  by  coming  to  America  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Protestant  churches 
of  Bulgaria.  Through  the  Chris- 
tian Herald,  Bible  House,  New  York 
city,  she  expects  to  reach  women's 
clubs,  missionary  circles  and  church  so- 
cieties where  she  can  raise  money  for 
the  sufferers. 

At  home,  she  says,  the  work  has  been 
organized  on  a  systematic  basis.  A  cen- 
tral Red  Cross  committee,  composed  of 
representatives  from  every  philanthropic 
agency  with  the  Queen  at  the  head,  has 
supplied  field  workers  during  the  war 
and  has  had  charge  of  distributing  bread 
and  tea  at  the  railway  stations  through 
which  passed  the  trainloads  of  half- 
starved  soldiers.  With  all  the  precision 
and  efficiency  that  has  characterized  the 
work  of  the  Red  Cross  in  America,  this 
Bulgarian  committee  is  now  turning  its 
attention  to  relief  of  the  crippled  popu- 
lation. 

The  work  in  the  capital  city,  Sofia, 
which  is  sheltering  12,000  of  the  Mace- 
donian refugees,  is  similar  to  that  un- 
dertaken on  a  smaller  scale  by  every 
Bulgarian  city.  Sofia  has  been  divided 
into  six  sections,  each  in  charge  of  a 
committee  of  citizens  responsible  to  the 
central  Red  Cross  committee.  Each  dis- 
trict committee  has  made  a  house  to  house 
canvass  of  its  district  to  ascertain  the 
exact  status  of  every  inhabitant.  After  in- 
formation had  thus  been  secured  of  the 
number  of  people  in  each  family,  the 
number  of  children,  the  sources  of  in- 
come, etc.,  the  results  were  tabulated 
and  a  manifesto  sent  out  that  the  rich 
should  give  that  the  poor  might  receive. 

A  large  hall  or  public  building  in  each 
section  is  used  as  a  distributing  center, 
and  thither  once  a  week  come  crowds 
of  destitute  refugees  and  the  poor  of 
the  district  to  receive  the  eight  cents  a 
day  which  is  given  to  every  person  who 
applies  for  aid.  In  addition  to  the  money 
the  Christian  Herald  supplies  flour 
through  these  central  halls  and  this 
baked  into  bread  at  public  ovens  has  been 
the  sole  food  of  many  families  during 
the  last  few  months.  It  has  been  neces- 
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sary  also  to  solicit  clothing  and  blankets 
in  order  that  the  refugees  may  have  bet- 
ter protection  from  the  winter  than  the 
rags  in  which  most  of  them  arrived  from 
Macedonia.  So  far  15  per  cent  of  these 
refugees,  who  are  being  housed  in 
schools  and  public  buildings,  have  been 
supplied  with  bedding. 

While  the  relief  workers  have  necessar- 
ily centered  their  time  and  means  on  alle- 
viating immediate  distress,  the  Bulgar- 
ians have  not  forgotten  that  there  must 
be  some  constructive  plan  for  future  ac- 
tion. There  is  plenty  of  work  to  be  done 
everywhere,  especially  in  the  country, 
where  the  farms  have  been  abandoned 
and  the  agricultural  products  allowed  to 
go  to  waste. 

Bulgarian  women  are  accustomed  to 
work  in  the  fields,  and  are  as  expert 
in  cultivating  the  land  as  are  the  men. 
But  at  present  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  get  out  of  the  crowded  cities  because 
they  are  not  sure  of  protection  for  their 
children.  It  is  the  particular  object  of 
Mrs.  Furnajieff  and  other  Red  Cross 
workers  to  provide  public  care  and  ade- 
quate supervision  for  these  children 
until  their  mothers  and  relatives  can  re- 
habilitate themselves. 

Bulgaria  is  proud  of  its  development, 
and  of  the  improvements  that  have  been 
made  during  the  thirty-five  years  she 
has  been  free  from  Turkey.  Education 
is  free  for  all,  there  are  commissions  to 
study  agricultural  development,  housing, 
technical  education  and  other  advanced 
measures — there  is  even  an  income 
tax.  The  impetus  towards  such  reforms 
has  been  paralyzed  by  war.  If  Bul- 
garia is  to  continue  her  progress  it  must 
be  through  the  "little  citizens"  who  have 
been  left  to  her  protection.  Practically 
all  that  the  nation  has  left  are  its  chil- 
dren, and  they  must  be  properly  cared 
for  and  educated  in  order  that  the  won- 
derful strides  of  the  new  Bulgaria  may 
not  be  lost. 


STANDARD  DOT  SYSTEM  OF  TYPE 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

AMONG  FRIENDS  OF  THE  BLIND 
much  interest  is  being  taken  in  the  pres- 
ent movement  for  a  uniform  system  of 
print  for  finger-reading.  Embossed 
printing  was  first  used  about  a  century 
and  a  quarter  ago,  the  early  characters 
being  similar  in  form  to  Roman  letters. 
Later  it  was  found  that  simpler  arbi- 
trary characters  composed  of  embossed 
dots  were  more  easily  perceived  by 
touch,  and  were  therefore  adapted  to  a 
larger  number  of  the  blind. 

As  might  be  expected  in  the  experi- 
mental stage,  several  of  these  dot  sys- 
tems have  come  into  use.  Thus  emboss- 
ed literature,  limited  and  costly  at  best, 
is  printed  in  more  than  one  system,  each 
unintelligible  to  readers  of  another,  but 
sufficiently  alike  to  cause  some  confu- 
sion to  those  who  try  to  use  two  or 
more.  Union  upon  a  really  superior 
system  is  plainly  desirable. 

A  committee  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  known 
as  the  uniform  type  committee,  has 
been  working  at  this  knotty  problem 
since  1905.  At  a  large  convention  of 
the  association  in  1911  a  fund  was 
started  which  enabled  the  committee  to 
carry  on  an  extensive  investigation. 

A  member  of  this  committee,  with  an 
amanuensis  and  recorder,  spent  a  year 
in  visiting  schools,  shops  and  homes  for 
the  blind  in  the  United  States,  Nova 
Scotia,  England  and  Scotland,  and  tried 
many  experiments  in  reading  and  writ- 
ing, carefully  prepared  beforehand  by 
the  committee,  to  discover  which  sys- 
tem is  really  best,  what  are  the  best 
features  of  each,  and  what  special  fea- 
tures cause  hesitation  or  error  in  any 
dot  system.  The  two  investigating 
agents,  L.  Pearl  Howard  and  Mrs.  E. 
H.  Fowler,  finished  their  extended  tour 
of  investigation  about  the  middle  of 


May,  having  tested  twelve  hundred 
readers  in  one  or  more  of  the  three  sys- 
tems— New  York  Point,  American 
Braille,  and  British  Braille. 

There  are  not  only  these  three  dis- 
tinct systems,  but  there  are  also  differ- 
ent methods  of  spacing,  capitalizing 
and  abbreviating  or  contracting  in 
printing  each.  The  test  sheets  were 
prepared  to  illustrate  these  different 
methods  and  the  inherent  principles 
which  are  fundamental  to  all  dot  sys- 
tems. 

The  results  of  this  work  were  pre- 
sented at  the  recent  biennial  coven- 
tion  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  and  printed  in 
full  in  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
(Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  editor,  911 
Franklin,  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio.) 

The  committee  found  that  each  of  the 
systems  now  in  use  "is  seriously  defect- 
ive," and  did  "not  feel  justified  in 
recommending  the  adoption  of  any  one 
of  them  as  a  whole." 

The  committee  was  unanimous  in 
recommending  three  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, known  as  the  "three-level,  varia- 
ble-base, and  frequency  of  recurrence." 
By  "three-level"  is  meant  a  scope  of 
three  dots  in  height.  This  is  found  to 
give  greater  possibilities  for  legible 
characters  than  a  limitation  to  only  two 
dots  in  height,  or  an  extension  to  four 
dots  in  height.  The  "variable-base"  is 
a  plan  by  which  the  space  allotted  to  the 
characters  varies  with  the  width  of  the 
characters;  those  one  dot  wide  being 
called  first  base,  two  dots  wide  second 
base,  and  so  on,  thus  allowing  any  re- 
quired number  of  characters.  This  plan1 
is  in  contradistinction  to  the  original 
Braille  plan  of  limiting  the  width  of 
characters  to  only  two  dots,  and  giving 
the  same  amount  of  space  to  those  only 
one  dot  wide  as  is  required  for  those 
two  dots  wide.  The  principle  of  "fre- 
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quency  of  recurrence"  means  the  plan  of 
assigning  the  best  characters  to  the  most 
frequently  occurring  letters. 

These  three  principles  are  not  found 
combined  in  any  of  the  three  systems, 
and  it  is  this  uniting  upon  three  princi- 
ples which  constitutes  the  culmination 
of  the  distinct  step  forward  towards 
unity,  harmony  and  the  goal  of  uniform- 
ity, attained  at  this  convention. 

The  committee  decided  to  take  the 
British  Braille  alphabet  with  the  Ameri- 
can Braille  capital  sign  for  the  starting 
point  and  to  make  only  such  modifica- 
tions as  shall  embody  as  many  of  the 
advantages  and  exclude  as  many  of  the 
defects  as  possible,  the  modifications,  if 
any,  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  find- 
ings of  the  committee. 

The  association  endorsed  the  plans  of 
the  committee  and  expended  its  time 
until  the  convention  of  1915  to  be  held 
at  the  School  for  the  Blind  at  Berkeley, 
California.  The  association  also  voted 
to  raise  a  fund  of  $10,000  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  work  of  the  committee 
for  the  establishment  of  a  standard  dot 
system. 

\IRST    LABOR    CONFERENCE 
CALLED  BY  A  STATE 

MORE  THAN  1,000  men — rabid 
non-union  employers  and  radical  labor 
men ;  peace-at-any-price  compromisers 
and  crude  club-and-battle-ax  fighters; 
polished  speakers  of  perfect  English  and 
immigrant  workmen  who  stumbled  and 
faltered  over  an  alien  tongue ;  safety  ex- 
perts and  social  workers — took  part  in  a 
three-day  conference  on  industrial  prob- 
lems called  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  by  John 
Price  Jackson,  first  commissioner  of  the 
new  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry. 

Confronted  with  problems  and  oppor- 
tunities of  colossal  proportions,  Mr. 
Jackson  decided  to  call  together  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  to  confer  with 
him  on  the  state  of  industry  from  the 
standpoint  of  human  welfare.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  a  state  department, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  administering 
the  laws  relating  to  employment,  sat  in 
formal  conference  with  the  public  in  or- 
der that  it  might  learn  more  both  of  the 
problems  confronting  it  and  of  the  pro- 
posed remedies. 

It  was  stated  frankly  by  some  in  at- 
tendance that  there  was  nothing  of  un- 
usual significance  on  the  program  or  in 
the  formal  addresses.  Both  were  ex- 
cellent, but  general  in  character,  as  first 
conferences  ordinarily  are.  When  the 
department  is  well  under  way  and  its 
problems  have  become  definite  in  char- 
acter, more  specifiec  discussion  will  be 
possible. 

But  there  was  something  signficant 
about  the  meeting,  and  that  was  the 
meeting  itself.  And  there  was  some- 
thing significant  about  the  place — for  it 
was  at  Harrisburg  that  the  old-time 
Pennsylvania  factory  inspection  system 
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creaked  slowly  along  on  dry  axles  until 
the  new  law  went  into  effect  this  year. 

The  unions  from  many  parts  of  the 
state  had  sent  delegates,  and  in  the  open 
discussion  that  folowed  each  formal  ses- 
sion these  men  were  much  in  evidence. 
Many  of  them  had  failed  to  grasp  the 
true  purpose  of  the  meeting,  but  very 
significant  was  the  frank  suspicion  that 
most  of  them  seemed  to  feel.  What  had 
they  to  gain  from  such  a  meeting,  they 
asked.  What  concrete  result  could  be 
expected?  Significant  was  the  note  of 
bitterness  that  appeared  again  and  again, 
and  the  harsh  accusations  that  neither 
employers  nor  the  state  could  be  trusted 
to  deal  fairly. 

Significant,  too,  was  the  manifest  at- 
titude of  coldness  on  the  part  of  a  ma- 
jor portion  of  the  conference  toward 
these  representatives  of  labor.  They 
were  listened  to  with  evidences  of  disap- 
proval, and  of  misunderstanding. 

A  bakery  workman  from  Pittsburgh,  a 
foreigner  who  could  barely  express  him- 
self in  the  most  broken  English,  stated 
that  the  union  to  which  he  belonged  had 
sent  him  to  tell  of  the  difficult  conditions 
of  their  employment,  and  to  propose  a 
list  of  rules  affecting  their  trade,  which 
he  had  been  instructed  "to  get  passed  as 
laws,  if  possible."  He  told  in  his  halt- 
ing, almost  unintelligible  language  of 


conditions  of  employment  approaching 
the  inhuman,  and  the  conference  roared 
its  merriment  over  his  funny  mode  of 
expression.  Yet  he  ha'd  a  spirit  that 
would  not  be  laughed  down.  This,  too, 
was  significant. 

Crude  as  were  the  expressions  of 
some  of  these  labor  men  it  may  be  that 
their  very  presence  in  such  a  meeting 
was  most  significant  of  all.  It  was  sig- 
nificant of  their  willingness  to  give  an- 
other chance  to  the  government  of  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  which  in  the  past 
has  been  charged  with  grossly  betraying 
their  interests.  That  they  came  into  the 
meeting  to  tell  of  their  grievances 
showed  that  they  had  hope  that  some 
good  might  come  of  laying  them  before 
the  officials,  employers  and  social  work- 
ers gathered  there.  It  showed  that  Com- 
missioner Jackson,  if  he  can  keep  this 
hope  alive,  may  count  on  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  labor  men  in  furnishing  him 
the  information  and  advice  that  he  needs 
and  desires.  J.  V.  W.  Reynders,  vice- 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel 
Company,  who  presided  over  one  of  the 
sessions,  aided  in  fostering  this  spirit  of 
co-operation  by  his  fairness  to  all  who 
wished  to  speak. 

It  was  the  feeling  of  many  that  this 
discussion  was,  nevertheless,  productive 
of  a  better  feeling  and  a  broader  under- 
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standing.  And  in  spite  of  differences, 
interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  the 
conference  was  keen. 

"The  most  encouraging  feature  of  the 
whole  conference  to  me,"  said  one  who 
attended  every  session,  "was  the  fact  of 
the  deep  earnestness  and  persistent  in- 
terest that  was  shown  in  the  subject  of 
general  industrial  welfare.  Running 
three  sessions  a  day,  it  was  only  this  per- 
sistent interest  that  kept  the  attendance 
up  to  what  it  was  the  whole  time  and 
held  the  attendance  from  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning  until  eleven  thirty  in  the 
evening.  This  simply  means  that  the 
subject  is  firmly  rooted  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people  and  even  though  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  did  not  line  up  with  the 
crest  of  the  wave,  it  would  sooner  or 
later  be  forced  to  do  it  by  sheer  weight 
of  public  opinion." 

This  first  meeting  of  the  kind  should 
be  the  precursor  of  many  others. 
Thomas  J.  Duffy,  one  of  the  members  of 
the  newly  created  Industrial  Commis- 
sion of  Ohio,  intimated  that  such  a  con- 
ference may  be  held  in  his  state.  A  del- 
egate from  Illinois  expressed  a  similar 
hope.  If  the  idea  grows,  it  may  mean  a 
new  and  better  era  in  the  administra- 
tion of  labor  laws. 


B 


ACCHUS   AT   A   STATE    CHARI- 
TIES CONFERENCE 


MUCH  MALIGNED  Bacchus  has 
been  recommended  for  a  new  job  and 
his  sponsor  is  Joseph  Lee.  We  must  not 
deny  the  god,  but  receive  him  and  grant 
him  constructive  service,  Mr.  Lee  urged 
at  the  Massachusetts  State  Conference 
of  Charities,  at  Northampton,  in  speak- 
ing on  Recreation  Not  a  Problem  of 
Evil,  but  a  Problem  of  Good.  The 
present  mania  for  dancing,  both  as  to 
amount  and  kind,  he  pointed  out,  is  a 
good  demonstration  of  the  fact  that 
rhythmic  enthusiasm  is  not  confined  to 
dancing  either  of  a  proper  or  an  im- 
proper sort,  but  permeates  life.  You 
cannot  abolish  rhythm.  It  is  the  stuff 
of  which  our  lives  are  made. 

Bacchus  is  the  god  of  art,  of  life 
and  beauty,  of  song  and  ecstacy,  the 
god  of  rhythm  who  entrances  and  intox- 
icates. Dance  halls,  he  said,  stand,  up- 
on the  whole,  for  romance.  The  great 
evil  is  not  what  they  lead  to,  but  what 
they  leave  out  in  the  finer  romance. 
There  can  not  be  too  much  true  love  in 
the  world,  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
too  much  love  making.  It  is  not  proper- 
ly a  routine  occupation  and  if  steadily 
pursued  will  generate  more  emotion  than 
can  be  safely  handled.  The  way  to  es- 
cape the  danger  is  to  create  a  diversion. 
Athletics  for  both  boys  and  girls  is 
such  a  diversion.  Hard  romping  games 
will  greatly  benefit  girls  in  the  matter 
of  emotional  stability.  To  develop  true 
tomboys  they  must  be  taken  when  young; 
give  them  lively  games  and  they  will 
not  develop  premature  ladyhood. 

The   question    of    recreation    also    en- 


tered into  one  of  the  main  discussions  of 
the  conference  that  on  Standards  of 
Placing  Out.  Dr.  Frederick  H.  Knight, 
superintendent  of  the  New  England 
Home  for  Little  Wanderers,  referred 
particularly  to  the  lack  of  recreation, 
wholesome  sociability  and  good  schools 
in  the  country,  and  to  the  hard  work  of 
the  boy  or  girl  on  the  farm.  Most  sur- 
prising of  all,  to  those  with  the  city 
point  of  view,  he  pointed  out  the  lack 
of  those  things  which  go  to  build  tip 
health.  Better  water,  milk  and  eggs  are 
to  be  found  in  the  city  than  in  the  coun- 
try, he  said. 

Others  dwelt  upon  the  unsuitability  of 
many  of  the  foster  homes  in  the  coun- 
try. Ex-Mayor  Connor,  of  Northamp- 
ton, thought  the  village  preferable  to  the 
farm.  Dr.  Clara  M.  Greenough,  medi- 
cal inspector  of  Greenfield  schools,  said 
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that  too  many  children  were  taken  from 
bad  homes  in  the  city  to  be  placed  in  no 
better  homes  in  the  country.  She  re- 
ferred to  the  point  of  view  of  many 
country  people — "We  do  not  wish  our 
beautiful  farms  to  be  made  a  dumping 
ground  of  the  cities."  Protest  of  this 
sort  was  voiced  by  Eldridge  W.  Good- 
hue,  superintendent  of  schools  in  a  dis- 
trict where  there  are  a  large  number  of 
placed-out  children.  Many  schools,  he 
declared,  had  been  practically  demor- 
alized by  state  wards,  and  teachers  able 
to  do  good  work  with  the  town's  chil- 
dren had  been  compelled  to  give  up  in 
despair  because  of  the  arrival  of  a  con- 
signment of  state  wards. 

Massachusetts  people  have  looked  up- 
on their  system  of  child-placing  as  an 
indication  of  advanced  philanthropic  ser- 
vice, and  this  questioning  of  the  methods 
stirred  up  much  discussion.  Carrington 
Howard,  general  secretary  of  the  Bos- 


ton Children's  Friend  Society,  said  that 
one  of  the  greatest  problems  in  avoid- 
ing the  difficulties  mentioned  was  the 
securing  of  enough  visitors  with  ideals, 
bigness  and  training  to  know  what  good 
child-placing  work  is  and  to  be  able  to- 
do  it.  Upon  the  judgment  of  such  visi- 
tors must  depend  the  selection  of  the 
towns  and  families  in  which  children 
are  to  be  placed,  and  there  must  be  con- 
stant watchfulness  to  see  that  the  life 
of  each  child  in  its  foster  home  is  pro- 
viding ;he  right  sort  of  development.  He 
declared  that  if  the  good  people  of  the- 
state  awakened  to  their  real  opportunity 
for  service,  there  would  be  no  doubt  as 
to  a  sufficient  supply  of  good  homes  for 
9,000  children. 

James  E.  Fee,  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  referred  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem,  and  said  that  for  every 
child  cared  for  by  private  agencies  the- 
state  board  has  five  children  to  care  for, 
and  three  out  of  these  are  committed  to 
the  care  of  the  commonwealth  for  reas- 
ons that  would  deny  them  admission  in- 
to care  by  a  private  society. 

A  discussion  of  the  new  bill  providing 
funds  for  mothers  with  dependent  chil- 
dren, occupied  the  division  on  Case 
Work  with  Families  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Jeffrey  R.  Brackett.  Dr. 
Brackett  indicated  the  danger  of  "easy 
money"  being  furnished  by  the  state  to 
women  who  are  not  mothers  in  the  real 
sense  of  the  word.  He  emphasized  the 
importance  of  full  investigation,  and 
pointed  out  that  while  Massachusetts 
has  an  unusually  fine  type  of  men  as 
overseers  of  the  poor,  in  many  instances 
they  have  not  the  time  to  devote  to  the 
work. 

The  problem  of  adequate  medical  ser- 
vice to  people  of  limited  means  who  are 
above  the  poverty  line,  received  much 
attention.  The  report  of  the  committee 
on  Medical  as  Related  to  Social  Service 
by  the  chairman,  John  R.  Howard,  Jr., 
of  the  Thomas  Thomson  Trust,  declared 
that  this  class  has  the  hardest  time  to 
secure  adequate  medical  and  nursing 
care  during  sickness.  The  very  poor 
can  go  to  free  hospitals  and  dispensaries 
and  secure  visiting  nursing  without 
charge.  The  well-to-do  can  pay  for  the 
best  service.  But  the  many  people  who 
are  between  the  extremes  of  income  can- 
not afford  all  that  they  and  their  fami- 
lies need  during  ill  health. 

The  report  recommended  that  there 
should  be  a  corps  of  workers — practical 
nurses  and  mothers'  helpers — under  the 
supervision  of  an  efficient  trained  worker 
in  every  town  to  help  these  families  at 
rates  within  their  means.  Dr.  Clara  M. 
Greenough  made  the  practical  sugges- 
tion that  there  should  be  an  emergency 
room  fitted  up  in  the  town  hall,  where 
"hired  men"  or  people  without  homes 
could  be  taken  care  of  until  such  time 
as  they  could  be  removed  to  a  hospital. 

One  of  the  main  addresses  of  the  con- 
ference was  by  Mary  E.  Richmond,  of 
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the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  who  spoke 
on  the  Appeal  of  Social  Service.  She 
made  clear  the  point  that  the  direct  ave- 
nues of  so-called  social  work  are  not  the 
only  ways  in  which  real  social  service 
can  be  rendered.  Through  churches, 
clinics,  courts  and  schools,  the  social 
point  of  view  can  be  a  most  effective 
guide. 

Judge  Harvey  H.  Baker,  of  the  Bos- 
ton Juvenile  Court,  was  chairman  of  the 
sessions  devoted  to  the  problem  of  the 
feeble-minded.  Isabella  V.  Kendig  por- 
trayed the  downward  trend,  morally  and 
mentally,  of  one  family  in  a  "hill  town." 
Dr.  J.  A.  Houston,  superintendent  of  the 
Northampton  State  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane, discussed  the  hereditary  aspects  of 
feeble-mindedness.  The  consensus  of 
opinion  seemed  to  be  that  segregation  is 
the  only  preventive  measure,  although 
sterilization  was  strongly  urged  by  W. 
N.  Downe  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Board  of  Health. 

Judge  Baker  was  elected  president  for 
next  year. 


T 


1HE    TRIAL    OF    SOCIALISM    IN 
SCHENECTADY 


As  IN  MILWAUKEE  eighteen 
months  ago,  so  now  in  Schenectady,  it 
has  come  to  pass  that  after  one  term  of 
service  a  Socialist  mayor  has  failed  of 
re-election. 

In  both  cities  the  campaign  was  hard 
fought;  in  both,  the  Socialist  vote 
showed  a  significant  increase;  in  both, 
determination  to  defeat  the  Socialists 
fused  all  other  parties.  And  the  So- 
cialists were  defeated.  And  there  is 
heard  a  voice  of  rejoicing  and  a  voice 
of  bitter  disappointment. 

A  review  of  Mayor  Lunn's  administra- 
tion in  Schenectady  is  offered  by  Louis 
Heaton  Pink  in  the  Outlook  for  Novem- 
ber 1.  According  to  Mr.  Pink,  the  sig- 
nificant things  accomplished  are,  in 
Mayor  Lunn's  view,  solving  the  water 
problem,  increasing  pay  of  laborers,  a 
garbage  disposal  plant  and  free  collec- 
tion of  garbage.  Important  steps,  cer- 
tainly; but  Mr.  Pink  characterizes  them 
as  "obvious"  and  "nothing  Socialistic" 
— "any  moderately  progressive  city 
would  have  done  likewise." 

Other  achievements  since  January  1, 
1912,  quoted  by  Mr.  Pink  are,  ten  new 
playgrounds,  instead  of  one;  a  city  and 
park  commission  to  plan  for  beautifying 
the  future  Schenectady;  a  central  pur- 
chasing bureau,  which  has  effected  a 
saving  of  30  per  cent;  plans  for  utiliz- 
ing the  market  site,  so  that  farmer 
and  consumer  shall  meet  face  to  face ; 
and  school  buildings,  one  church,  eleven 
booths  and  three  business  buildings  used 
as  polling  places. 

In  the  Department  of  Public  Works 
the  cost  of  asphalt  paving  has  decreased 
from  $2.20  a  yard  to  $1.05  a  yard.  Sew- 
ers and  pavements  have  been  rushed, 
and  "if  the  statement  of  the  officials  is 
accurate,  more  public  work  has  been 


done  in  a  year  and  a  half  of  Socialist 
leadership  than  in  the  ten  years  preced- 
ing. An  engineer  has  been  put  in 
charge  of  city  work  and  the  contractors 
are  held  up  to  specifications — which  had 
not  heretofore  been  strictly  enforced." 
The  commissioner  of  public  safety 
has  equipped  the  Fire  Department  with 
motor  apparatus  which  has  reduced  in- 
surance rates.  Many  suggestions  for 
more  effective  public  welfare,  with 
Helen  Keller  at  the  head,  have  been 


STANDARDIZED  DOUBLE  CROSS  OF  THE 
TUBERCULOSIS  MOVEMENT 

The  double  red  cross  has  been  used 
as  an  emblem  of  anti-tuberculosis 
activity  since  1902,  when  Dr.  Sersiron 
tof  Paris  combined  the  Croix  de  Lor- 
raine with  that  of  the  Greek  Church. 

In  1902  the  emblem  was  adopted  in 
this  country,  but  without  definite 
specifications.  And  many  varieties 
soon  came  into  use — long  slender 
crosses,  short,  thick  crosses,  with 
•equal  or  with  unequal  arms,  and 
square,  pointed,  or  foliated  ends. 

Because  of  this  chaos  of  forms  the 
National  Association  for  the  Study 
and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  has 
standardized  the  design.  Their  new 
double  cross  is  shown  above. 

Cuts  of  the  emblem,  in  all  sizes, 
imay  be  had  at  the  association's  of- 
fices, 105  East  22d  Street,  New  York 
City. 


carried  out.  These  include  free  medical 
attention  for  wage-earners,  a  milk  sta- 
tion, dental  clinics  and  school  nurses. 
A  municipal  lodging  house — with  such 
drastic  sanitary  measures  as!  carbolic 
acid  sprays  and  green  soap  shampoos — 
is  founded  for  stranded  work-seekers; 
and  u  municipal  employment  bureau, 
started  by  the  commissioner  of  charities, 
is  now  under  control  of  the  Public 
Works  Department. 

To  these  excellent  achievements  is  op- 
posed the  grim  fact  that  the  Socialist 
administration  has  increased  the  city's 
bonded  indebtedness  over  25  per  cent. 
"The  chief  criticism  is  extravagance," 


writes  Mr.  Pink.  The  mayor's  ice  and 
coal  ventures  saved  money  for  the  peo- 
ple, lost  it  for  the  city.  Severe  criti- 
cism is  offered  also  of  certain  assess- 
ments of  large  property  holdings. 

And  criticism  has  come  not  alone 
from  other  parties.  In  the  Socialist 
party  itself  two  groups  have  developed, 
the  radical,  and  the  conservative  headed 
by  Mayor  Lunn  and  standing  for  order- 
ly progress  and  a  record  of  good  gov- 
ernment. "Strange,"  says  Mr.  Pink, 
"that  in  strict  business  matters  the  So- 
cialists have  made  exceptional  progress 
and  in  matters  Socialistic  they  have 
failed,  or  nearly." 

Whatever  the  criticism  of  party, 
whether  Socialism  has  been  to  Schenec- 
tady a  drag,  or  whether  it  has  been  an 
inspiration  and  its  watchfulness  has 
secured  greater  accomplishments  than 
would  have  resulted  otherwise,  the 
Outlook  does  not  attempt  to  say.  Mr. 
Pink  frankly  recognizes  the  danger 
common  to  Socialism  as  to  every  other 
political  creed,  of  party  domination  and 
arrogance.  "We  have  not  reached  that 
point  in  America  where  we  are  willing 
to  surrender  the  government  of  our 
cities  to  any  party  machine.  We  are 
trying  to  free  our  cities  from  party 
domination." 

It  will  be  a  matter  of  no  small  in- 
terest to  see  how  certain  desirable  ac- 
complishments of  the  past  two  years  are 
affected  by  succeeding  administrations. 
If  their  initiation  during  a  Socialist  re- 
gime is  merely  a  chance  occurrence,  and 
not  truly  cause  and  effect,  then  this 
welfare  program  will  be  carried  yet 
further.  The  situation  is  a  splendid 
challenge. 

TO  WIPE  WASHINGTON  ALLEYS 
OFF  THE  MAP 

THOSE  WHO  HAVE  been  working 
for  years  to  abolish  Washington's  in- 
habitated  alleys  look  forward  not  merely 
to  the  possibility  but  to  the  probability 
of  victory  at  the  next  regular  session  of 
Congress. 

A  bill  "to  prevent  the  use  of  buildings 
in  alleys  in  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
places  of  dwellings"  has  been  completed 
and  is  in  the  hands  of  the  district  com- 
missioners. It  provides  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  alley  dwellings  within  ten  years 
from  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
grants  compensation  for  owners,  and 
stipulates  that  approximately  one-tenth 
of  the  inhabited  alleys  shall  be  changed 
into  streets  each  year.  It  empowers  the 
commissioners  to  cut  through  minor 
streets  in  such  blocks  as  seem  to  need 
them,  and  gives  to  the  commissioners 
the  right  of  excess  condemnation  so  that 
blocks  may  be  remodeled  where  neces- 
sary to  get  rid  of  the  old  alley  laby- 
rinths. 

The  bill  will  have  the  backing  of  the 
Committee  of  Fifty,  representing  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Board  of  Trade, 
Associated  Charities,  Monday  Evening 
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Club,  and  Women's  Welfare  Depart- 
ment of  the  Civic  Federation,  as  well  as 
the  official  support  of  the  commission- 
ers. 

TO    REHABILITATE    PORTLAND 
PROSTITUTES 

A  DETENTION  HOME  and  real  ef- 
fort to  rehabilitate  prostitutes  will  be 
substituted  for  the  fining  system  in  Port- 
land, Ore.,  if  the  recommendations  of  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  mayor  are 
carried  out.  The  committee  declares 
that  repeated  police  court  fines  actually 
encourage  the  business  of  prostitution 
and  have  little  deterrent  effect.  Since 
a  prostitute  is  classed  as  a  vagrant, 
and  gains  her  money  from  immorality, 
the  only  way  she  can  pay  fines  is 
through  being  more  rather  than  less  of 
a  public  nuisance. 

The  recommendation  of  the  commit- 
tee is  for  a  suitable  detention  home, 
where  adequate  examination  may  segre- 
gate the  abnormal  from  the  merely  un- 
fortunate, the  habitues  from  the  young. 
This  home  would  attempt  to  restore  pros- 
titutes to  wholesome  living  and  eco- 
nomic efficiency  by  providing  industrial 
and  outdoor  training.  A  free  dispen- 
sary for  treatment  of  venereal  diseases 
would  be  a  part  of  the  equipment.  As 
planned,  the  home  calls  for  an  outlay  of 
about  $54,000. 

Investigations  by  the  committee  showed 
that  in  the  jails  there  was  no  attempt 
made  to  segregate  youthful  and  inex- 
perienced delinquents  from  the  vicious 
and  hardened.  At  the  Linnton  jail, 
known  as  the  "rock  pile,"  a  nineteen- 
year-old  boy  was  found  shut  up  in  one 
room  of  the  jail  with  fifty  prisoners, 
thieves,  drug  fiends,  vagrants,  and  sex 
perverts  who  were  this  boy's  compan- 
ions for  months. 

As  a  substitute  for  the  "rock  pile" 
the  committee  recommends  that  the  city 
purchase  a  farm  of  about  200  acres,  and 
make  the  institution  partly  self  support- 
ing through  the  labor  of  prisoners,  as 
has  been  successfully  done  in  Cleveland, 
Kansas  City,  Minneapolis  and  other 
cities.  In  Portland  such  a  farm  would 
he  largely  a  place  for  drunkards,  inas- 
much as  over  37  per  cent  of  arrests  in 
1912  were  for  drunkenness  and  other 
liquor  offenses. 

A  special  bureau  with  a  staff  of  men 
and  women  havjng  police  powers  is  rec- 
ommended to  supplement  the  regular  po- 
lice force,  especially  in  cases  of  women 
offenders.  On  this  bureau  there  is  to  be 
a  qualified  alienist  to  report  and  advise 
on  each  case  to  the  presiding  judge. 

The  committee's  report  concludes: 

"Generally,  the  committee  advocates 
a  more  far-sighted  policy  of  dealing 
with  offenders,  beginning  with  arrest  by 
police  only  in  case  of  necessity,  and 
providing  for  their  examination  and 
disposal  in  the  municipal  court  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  individual  and  his 
needs  rather  than  from  a  consideration 
of  the  offense.  This  should  be  followed 


by  carefully  planned  treatment  in  a  cor- 
rectional institution  and  some  attention 
from  a  probation  officer  after  the  pris- 
oner's discharge.  It  is  believed  that  this 
policy  will  prove  an  economic  saving 
for  the  reason  that  the  expense  of  fre- 
quently arresting  the  same  offenders, 
and  endeavoring  to  secure  evidence  to 
convict,  with  the  constantly  recurring 
cost  of  the  complicated  machinery  of 
police  and  courts  and  prison  adminis- 
tration, amounts  to  an  appreciable  sum 
in  dollars  and  cents  for  each  offender. 
It  is  the  belief  of  the  committee  that  as 
an  adjunct  to  the  general  plan  of  re- 
ducing the  number  of  vagrants  who  pe- 
riodically go  the  rounds  of  arrest,  po- 
lice court,  and  jail,  a  municipal  lodging 
house  would  prove  advantageous." 

LLINOIS    STATE   INSTITUTIONS 
AND  FUNDS  TO  PARENTS 


I 


AFTER  THE  STATE  ADMINISTRATION 
in  Illinois  had  laid  itself  open  to  criti- 
cism for  taking  the  factory  inspectors 
out  of  the  civil  service  lists  and  for 
making  some  questionable  oppointments 
to  the  park  commissions  and  service 
in  Chicago,  the  State  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction  held  in  Rock- 
ford  last  month,  had  the  satisfaction  of 
hearing  Governor  Dunne  commit  him- 
self explicitly  as  to  his  policy  toward 
state  charitable  and  penal  institutions. 

So  far  only  two  changes  in  the  sup- 
erintendency  of  the  seventeen  institu- 
tions are  admitted  to  have  been  made  at 
the  initiative  of  the  governor,  and  those 
for  good  cause.  Other  superintendents 
are  said  to  have  resigned  for  personal 
reasons.  Governor  Dunne's  statement 
shows  how  emphatically  he  considers 
criticism  of  the  new  administration  to 
be  unwarranted: 

"The  correct  management  and  control 
of  these  complex  institutions  involves 
the  most  profound  responsibility.  I  in- 
sist with  all  of  the  force  and  emphasis 
that  is  in  me  that  they  be  lifted  to  the 
highest  plane  of  humanity,  efficiency 
and  economy.  Let  it  be  once  for  all 
and  lastingly  understood  that  these  in- 
stitutions were  created  and  will  be  main- 
tained primarily  and  ultimately  for  the 
benefit  of  the  patients  and  the  inmates 
and  not  for  the  ease  and  comfort  and 
profit  of  the  employes  or  the  individuals 
and  corporations  which  furnish  the  sup- 
plies and  the  material  to  maintain  and 
build  them. 

"The  wards  of  the  state  are  clearly 
entitled  to  be  well  fed,  well  housed  and 
sheltered,  and  well  clothed  and  decently 
and  humanely  treated.  They  are  en- 
titled to  the  best  professional  talent 
which  science,  invention  and  the  ad- 
vancement and  development  of  learning 
can  supply,  and  to  the  patient  and  com- 
passionate treatment  of  nurses  capable 
of  self-control." 

The  statement  by  the  governor  was 
in  line  with  the  keynote  of  the  con- 
ference as  struck  by  its  president,  F. 
Emery  Lyon,  who  spoke  on  Social  Re- 
sponsibility for  the  Deficient.  The 
dumb,  the  derelict,  the  neglected  child, 


are  often  in  a  plight  which  is  largely 
the  result  of  social  sin,  he  held.  Th« 
duty  of  the  state  toward  the  delinquen 
was  also  emphasized,  addresses  being 
made  by  Judge  A.  C.  Backus  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Municipal  Court  and  by  Kather 
ine  B.  Davis,  superintendent  of  the  Ne 
York  Reformatory  for  Women  at 
ford. 

Sex  hygiene  was  the  subject  of  01 
of  the  most  impressive  addresses  at  th 
conference,  by  ,Dr.  Arthur  Holmes  o 
Philadelphia.  Widely  divergent  vie' 
were  expressed  in  the  discussion.  . 

Great  interest  was  aroused  in  ind 
trial   questions.      Owen   R.   Lovejoy   o 
the    National    Child    Labor    Committ 
stirred  a  large  Sunday  evening  gathe 
ing  by  his  address  on  The  Child  in  I 
dustry,  and  Father  John  A.  Ryan  of  Si 
Paul  made  his  strong  plea  for  the  mini 
mum   wage.     Another   Roman   Catholi 
clergyman,     Bishop   Muldoon,     plead 
for  the  state  to  provide  at  each  of  i1 
public    institutions    a   separate    and   d 
cently  furnished  chapel  for  distinct  r 
ligious  use.     He  asserted  that  it  is  i 
cumbent  upon  the  state  to  "harness  t 
liquor  business,  to  legislate  for  the  pe 
manency  of  the  marriage  bond  and 
coerce  the  shiftless  to  the  support  of,  hi 
offspring." 

The  administration  of  the  "funds 
parents"  act  was  described  by  Joel 
Hunter,   chief   probation   officer   of  th 
Cook     County     Juvenile     Court.       H 
pointed  out  that  the  law,  which  origi 
ally   consisted   of   one   brief   paragrap 
giving   almost   unlimited   power   to 
judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  had  recent- 
ly been  rewritten  by  Judge  Merritt  W. 
Pinckney  on  the  basis  of  two  year's  ex- 
perience. 

The  present  law  specifies  and  safe- 
guards the  method  of  administration, 
providing  that  applicants  must  have  h.ad 
a  previous  residence  of  three  years  in 
the  county;  that  the  amount  of  relief 
must  not  be  more  than  $15  a  month  for 
the  oldest  child  under  fourteen  and  not 
more  than  $10  for  each  of  the  other  chil- 
dren and  in  no  case  may  exceed  $50; 
and  that  a  nmber  of  important  condi- 
tions must  be  met  by  every  applicant  be- 
fore relief  can  be  granted.  He  discus- 
sed in  detail  the  working  methods  of 
the  Juvenile  Court  in  administering  the 
law  and  the  family  conditions  which 
made  the  law  either  wise  or  unwise. 
He  said  that  the  system  has  proved 
very  satisfactory  in  cases  where  mothers 
have  right  motives  and  are  willing  to 
follow  intelligent  advice. 

One  of  the  main  addresses  at  the  con- 
ference was  delivered  by  Prof.  Graham 
Taylor  as  president  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion. He  concluded  with  a  tribute  to 
Julia  C.  Lathrop,  who  at  the  time  was 
seriously  ill  at  her  home  in  Rockford. 
The  conference  passed  a  resolution  ex- 
tending greetings  and  sympathy  to  her 
and  hope  for  her  speedy  recovery. 


HEALTH 


c 


HILD   WELFARE   RECOGNIZED  AT  THE    NATIONAL 
CONSERVATION  EXPOSITION  IN  KNOXVILLE 


FOR  THE  FIRST  time  a  national  ex- 
position has  included  an  exhibit  of  child 
welfare  work.  Appropriately,  it  is  the 
Nati6nal  Conservation  Exposition  that 
has  taken  this  forward  step.  Since  its 
opening  on  September  1,  it  has  had  an 
extensive  Child  Welfare  Exhibit,  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  Federal  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
National  Child  Labor  Committee,  and 
the  New  York  Child  Welfare  Exhibit 
Committee. 

The  fact  that  such  an  exhibit  was 
asked  for  by  the  exposition  authorities 
took  the  exhibit  out  of  the  class  with 
which  we  are  more  familiar,  where  the 
exhibit  is  the  result  of  local  feeling  and 
local  effort,  and  made  necessary  a  more 


general  program  which  should  appeal  to 
all  visitors  at  the  exposition.  The  ex- 
hibit at  Knoxville  has  also  a  further 
advantage.  Its  two  months'  duration 
has  made  possible  a  succession  of  special 
days  to  emphasize  particular  aspects  of 
child  welfare,  to  allow  for  the  physical 
examination  of  larger  numbers  of  chil- 
dren, and,  last  but  not  least,  to  work  up 
in  the  surrounding  country  an  interest 
which  would  welcome  the  information 
thus  freely  brought  to  its  attention. 

The  exhibit  is  housed  in  a  comfort- 
able, airy  building.  There  is  a  mothers' 
rest  and  lunch  room,  a  rest  room  for 
babies,  and  a  moving-picture  audience 
room.  Around  the  gallery  of  the  main 
floor  are  displayed  screens  depicting  dis- 


eases of  children,  children's  institutions, 
dependent,  delinquent  and  defective  chil- 
dren, child  labor,  and  recreation,  giving 
from  the  main  floor  a  picture-gallery 
effect.  These  screens  are  as  simple  and 
direct  as  possible,  with  pictures  to  tell 
a  large  part  of  the  story.  They  have 
genuinely  interested  the  exposition 
crowds.  Here  also  a  dental  clinic  is 
held  on  certain  days. 

On  the  main  floor,  pictures  compete 
with  real  life  for  popular  interest.  A 
large  open  space  is  assigned  at  stated 
hours  to  exhibitions  by  Boy  Scouts, 
Campfire  girls,  and  the  city's  settle- 
ments. But  the  greater  part  of  this 
floor  is  given  up  to  the  babies.  Here 
are  panels  and  pictures  illustrating  their 
care  and  a  glass-enclosed  room  for  the 
actual  physical  examination ;  here,  too,  is 
a  demonstration  kitchen  in  charge  of  a 
nurse  where  mothers  may  watch  the 


ENCLOSED    SLEEPING    PORCH     FOR    LITTLE    TOTS   AT  THE  KNOXVILLE  CHILD  WELFARE  EXHIBIT. 
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preparation  of  artificial  food,  and  for 
older  children,  school  lunches;  an  en- 
closed porch  equipped  with  small  beds 
and  baskets;  and,  adjoining,  the  rest 
room  proper  where,  for  a  small  fee, 
babies  may  be  left  in  charge  of  nurses 
while  the  parents  view  the  exposition. 

The  conference  room  where  the  physi- 
cal examination  of  children  is  conduct- 
ed, has  been  from  the  first  surrounded 
by  an  eager  group  of  spectators. 

The  aim  of  this  conference  (as  Dr. 
Bradley  shows  elsewhere  in  this  issue) 
is  "to  show  the  physical  condition  of 
children  visiting  the  National  Cpnserva-. 
tion  Exposition  in  Knoxville,  to 
point  out  defects  which,  uncorrected, 
might  cause  lasting  injury,  and  to  give 
parents  a  record  of  the  examination." 
This  record  is  a  simple,  clear  statement 
of  the  physical  condition  of  the  child 
at  the  moment  of  examination  and  in- 
cludes a  summary  emphasizing  any 
special  needs  of  individual  cases.  In 
preparing  this  record  the  idea  steadily 
in  mind  was  that  individual  help  for  the 
mothers  was  the  primary  aim,  the  collec- 
tion of  statistical  data  secondary.  For 
such  data,  a  supplementary  sheet  is  used 
which  shows  in  tabular  form  the  find- 
ings in  each  case,  how  many  examina- 
tions were  made,  the  ages,  proportion 
of  children  of  rural  and  urban  districts, 
the  number  of  children  in  evident  need 
of  operations  for  adenoids,  etc.,  and  the 
proportion  of  undernourished  children. 

Dr.  Frances  Sage  Bradley  of  Atlanta 
is  the  examining  physician.  Dr.  Brad- 
ley is  chairman  for  Georgia  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Public  Health  Education 
among  Women,  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, and  is  also  a  director  of  the 
Georgia  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 
Her  success  at  Knoxville  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  during  the  sixth 
week  of  the  conference  170  children 
were  examined,  compared  to  39  during 
the  first  week.  No  medication  is  given, 
but  where  evidence  of  disease  or  de- 
fect is  discovered,  parents  are  referred 
to  their  family  physician.  Emphasis 
is  laid  on  the  nutritive  condition  of  the 
child  and  advice  given  on  matters  of 
child  hygiene.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
three  weeks  of  the  conference,  Dr. 
Bradley  found  that  simple  talks  on  food 
values  and  cooking  were  especially  need- 
ed, and  the  dean  of  domestic  science  in 
the  University  of  Tennessee  was  asked 
to  give  a  series  of  demonstrations  in 
the  Child  Welfare  Building  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  mothers. 

The  health  departments  of  the  neigh- 
boring cities  of  Nashville  and  Memphis 
have  both  contributed  to  the  Knoxville 
exhibit.  The  Memphis  contribution  has 
a  peculiar  interest  in  that  it  represents 
the  work  of  the  now  famous  Bachelors' 
Club  of  Memphis  which  has  furnished 
funds  for  the  notable  baby-saving  work 
being  carried  on  there.  It  consists  of 
a  tent  stationed  just  outside  the  Child 
Welfare  Building,  with  a  nurse  in  at- 
tendance, where  the  Memphis  baby- 
saving  methods  are  exhibited,  topped  by 
a  flag  bearing  the  proud  title  "Memphis 
Life  Saving  Station." 

The  really  significant  features  of  the 
Knoxville  exhibit  appear,  after  six 
weeks  of  work,  to  be,  first,  the  chil- 
dren's health  conference,  already  re- 


ferred to;  second,  a  notable  combination 
of  the  application  of  the  best  approved 
scientific  principles  regarding  the  care 
of  children,  achieved  with  the  simplest 
and  most  inexpensive  apparatus.  In  con- 
nection with  this  second  point,  it  should 
be  said  that  even  with  the  invaluable 
assistance  of  the  organizations  who  so 
generously  contributed  time  and  exhibit 
material,  the  small  budget  would  not 
have  sufficed  without  the  co-operation 
of  the  town  of  Knoxville  itself,  many 


of  whose  leading  citizens  worked  for 
the  exhibit  with  a  good  will  evidently 
based  on  a  vital  and  generous  interest 
in  the  principles  for  which  the  exhibit 
stands. 

As  the  exposition  continues,  the  f  eelin; 
grows  that  this   exhibit   should   not  b 
disintegrated   after   its   eight   weeks   of 
service,    and    some    of    the    cities    near 
Knoxville  are  now  considering  the  pos- 
sibility   of   securing   it    for   use    in   the 
South  during  the  coming  winter. 


HILDREN'S    HEALTH    CONFERENCE,    NEW    EFFORT 
FOR  BETTER  BABIES-BY  FRANCES  S.  BRADLEY,  M.  D. 


A  FEW  YEARS  AGO  a  woman  doc- 
tor in  the  Middle  West  conceived  the 
notion  of  agitating  a  movement  for 
better  babies.  The  idea  naturally  ap- 
pealed to  women.  Club  meetings  were 
held,  plans  discussed,  literature,  charts, 
and  statistics  secured  and  soon  the 
whole  state  was  astir  with  excited  wom- 
en who  had  been  told  that  more  than 
half  the  deaths  among  their  children 
were  due  to  preventable  causes,  often  to 
their  own  ignorance  and  lack  of  train- 
ing. Woman's  conscience  leashed  to  her 
mother  love  made  a  relentless  team, 
urging  her  to  every  known  source  of 
help. 

Municipal  and  medical  co-operation 
were  obtained.  The  tiny  ripple  of  state 
agitation  swelled  into  a  national  move- 
ment, expressing  itself  in  exhibits,  con- 
tests, and  the  like. 

The  latest  effort  in  this  direction  is 
a  Children's  Health  Conference  held  in 
connection  with  the  National  Conserva- 
tion Exposition  at"  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Julia  C.  Lathrop.  chief  of  the  federal 
Children's  Bureau,  was  asked  to  give  a 
practical  demonstration  of  child  welfare 
work  in  connection  with  the  public 
health  exhibit.  As  one  part  of  this  ex- 
hibit, Miss  Lathrop  installed  a  children's 
health  conference  to  try  out  the  sugges- 
tion of  studying  babies  for  the  babies' 
good,  rather  than  for  statistical  pur- 
poses and  of  attracting  the  great  rank 
and  file  of  babies  instead  of  the  excep- 
tional child.  A  summary  of  each  day's 
work  is  kept  for  future  study. 

The  word  "conference"  appeals  to  the 
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rural  mind.  It  suggests  to  many  their 
church  conference,  the  event  of  the  year 
for  them.  It  means  a  friendly 
interchange  of  opinions  and  experi- 
ences, rather  than  the  stimulating  clash 
of  competition.  It  appeases  the  adoring 
mother  disappointed  in  some  earlier  con- 
test; it  soothes  the  smart  of  a  resentful 
father  for  supposed  injustice  to  his  first 
born.  It  reaches  not  only  the  mother 
of  the  previous  prize  winner,  but  also 
the  one  who  would  naturally  avoid  a 
contest  where  her  baby  would  obviously 
be  a  loser.  It  avoids  the  crowding  and 
excitement  of  a  contest  by  taking  only 
one  mother  and  child  at  a  time  into  the 
conference  room,  where  the  physician 
shows  her  where  she  is  succeeding, 
where  failing.  They  confer  on  the  hy- 
giene of  the  home,  its  economic  condi- 
tion, even  on  prenatal  influences,  try- 
ing to  associate  cause  and  effect. 

Helpful  literature,  covering  her  par- 
ticular need,  is  given  the  mother,  which 
in  the  privacy  of  her  own  home  will  lead 
her  to  further  improvement.  The  con- 
ference room  is  enclosed  in  glass  so  that 
the  public  may  see  but  not  intrude  upon 
the  privacy  of  mother  and  child,  as  doc- 
tor and  nurse  weigh,  measure,  question 
into  the  present  and  past,  and  suggest 
future  action. 

After  each  conference  the  mother  is 
given  a  record  indicating  in  simple  or- 
der the  defects  or  tendencies  needing 
attention.  On  the  opposite  page  is  given 
in  writing  what  is  even  more  valuable  — 
suggestions  as  to  the  nutrition  and  gen- 
eral hygiene  of  the  child.  The  apprecia- 
tion of  parents  for  participation  in  the 
conference;  their  uniform  satisfaction 
in  being  given  credit  for  doing  the  best 
they  know  how;  and  their  eagerness  for 
better  results  indicate  that  one  may 
safely  trust  the  natural  incentive  of 
parenthood.  Help  and  encouragement 
they  need,  rather  than  prodding  or 
prizes. 

The  conference  is  not  a  clinic;  no 
treatment,  no  prescription  is  given, 
nor  are  the  children  scored.  The 
mother  is  urged  always  to  see  her  own 
or  the  best  available  physician,  though 
in  truth  the  best  does  not  always  meas- 
ure up  to  his  opportunity,  and  the  city 
woman  with  all  her  money  and  facilities 
comes  often  with  a  tale  of  woe  as  pa- 
thetic as  that  of  her  country  cousin.  A 
prosperous  young  mother  from  one  of 
the  largest  cities  in  the  South,  brought 
her  starving  baby  to  the  conference.  In 
reply  to  a  question  she  said,  "Indeed,  I 
have  the  best  child  specialist  in  B  -  , 
but  you  know  he  is  always  so  rushed 
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that  he  does  not  have  time  to  tell  me 
the  thousand   things   I  need  to  know." 

It  has  been  a  revelation  to  see  the  in- 
terest of  men  observing  the  work  of 
the  conference.  University  professors,' 
club  men.  city  men,  country  men  have 
brought  their  children  for  examination. 
Many  offers  have  come  to  help  carry 
the  work  to  remote  districts  of  the 
South  where  the  good  doctor,  the  visit- 
ing nurse,  the  clinic  and  hospital  are  un- 
known. 

A  college  man  and  his  wife  brought 
a  splendid  boy  of  twenty-two  months  to 
the  conference,  so  fine  that  they  had  en- 
tirely overlooked  the  faulty  articulation 
of  a  foot,  due  probably  to  their 
parental  pride  in  his  precocious  stunts. 

A  woman,  prominent  in  club  work  and 
a  solicitous  mother,  was  amazed  to  be 
shown  a  marked  defect  in  the  spine  of 
her  little  daughter.  A  couple  from  the 
country,  silent  and  non-committal,  abso- 
lutely unresponsive  to  the  blandishments 
of  a  charming  explainer,  wandered 
around  the  Child  Welfare  Exhibit  until 
they  reached  the  glass-enclosed  confer- 
ence room,  where  they  saw  a  child  being 
examined.  Clutching  her  husband  by 
the  coat  she  exclaimed,  "There,  pa,  I 
told  you  we'd  ort  to  'a  brought  ourn." 

An  old  country  man  brought  his  wife, 
his  children  and  grandchildren  to  the 
child  welfare  building.  He  stood  long 
before  the  gruesome  collection  of  sooth- 
ing syrups,  teething  lotions,  and  the  like. 
Calling  his  brood  to  his  side  he  pointed 
to  the  electric  star  which  went  out  every 
time  a  little  baby  died.  "There,  ma,  I 
told  you  we  ought  never  to  have  give 
little  Johnnie  that  dope." 

An  old  man  from  the  mountains,  cov- 
ered with  whiskers  and  confusion,  stood 
watching  the  examination  of  a  little 
child.  Finally  screwing  up  his  courage 
he  asked  if  the  doctor  could  tell  him 
why  one  child  should  be  little  and  puny 
when  the  others  were  big  and  strong. 
After  a  little  conversation  he  declared 
he  was  going  home  for  his  boy.  And 
he  did.  A  few  days  later  he  appeared 
at  the  conference  room  with  a  big-eyed, 
wondering  wife,  six  gawky  strapping 
girls  and  a  little  pale-faced,  undersized 
boy,  fairly  wiggling  with  hookworm. 

Before  the  exposition  was  half  over, 
results  began  to  show.  Teeth,  ade- 
noids, tonsils  and  eyes  were  receiving 
attention.  Children  were  being  brought 
back  for  further  consultation.  A  little 
girl  who  could  never  be  coaxed  by  her 
mother  returned  with  great  pride  to 
show  a  gain  of  a  pound  and  a  half  per 
week  after  trying  the  suggestions  re- 
ceived a't  the  conference.  Mothers  who 
had  visited  the  conference  in  its  early 
days  brought  other  children  of  their  own 
or  of  neighbors  unable  to  leave  home. 

It  was  noticed  at  the  conference  that 
tallness  and  slimness  are  characteristic 
of  the  east  Tennessee  child.  Whether 
this  is  a  matter  of  malnutrition  or  of 
inheritance  from  a  race  which  vies  with 
the  proportions  of  the  pines  of  the 
Smokies  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  conference  has  shown  a  healthy 
growth,  from  39  examinations  the  first 
week  to  170  the  seventh,  stock  growers' 
week,  when  farmers  from  surrounding 
counties  came  to  the  exposition  with 
their  families. 


HOW    ONE   SCHOOL    SPREAD    SCAR- 
LET FEVER. 

The  small  circles  locate  the 
homes  of  scarlet  fever  patients 
near  one  of  the  public  schools 
in  Philadelphia.  No  other 
cases  occurred  among  families 
of  pupils  attending  other  pub- 
lic or  parochial  schools  in  this 
territory. 


The  eagerness  of  these  people  for  the 
help  of  the  conference  opens  vast  op- 
portunities and  suggestions  for  its  fur- 
ther use.  The  very  remoteness  and  iso- 
lation of  their  lives,  their  absolute  in- 
ability to  acquire  knowledge  on  matters 
vital  to  themselves  and  their  children 
point  to  the  need  of  carrying  the  work 
to  them.  A  children's  health  confer- 
ence, reinforced  by  a  few  simple  charts 
and  pictures,  and  a  magic  lantern 
would  be  a  welcome  visitor  in  any 
county  school  or  church.  The  farmer 
drives  or  walks  with  his  family  over 
miles  of  rugged  mountain  roads  to  the 
all-day  service  which  occurs  at  inter- 
vals of  one  to  two  months.  Hook  worm, 
malaria,  typhoid,  tuberculosis  and  dis- 
eases of  childhood  they  have  had  with 


them  always,  and  they  are  still  blaming 
the  Lord  for  such  visitations.  Contam- 
ination of  the  soil,  the  menace  of  fly 
and  mosquito,  cleanliness,  wholesome 
cooking,  prevention  of  disease  mean 
nothing  to  them.  Yet  they  are  our  own 
people,  descended  from  the  same  Puritan 
fathers,  whose  lives  were  given  for  our 
present  happiness  and  prosperity. 
Through  force  of  circumstances,  civil- 
ization has  not  traveled  their  way,  but 
its  contamination  and  allurements  are 
being  carried  to  them  by  the  wily  agents 
of  mills  and  manufacturing  plants. 
Seeds  of  discontent,  longings  for  light 
from  the  outside  world  do  the  rest. 

Are  they  not  entitled  to  a  little  of  the 
gospel  of  good  health  and  happiness? 


I 


LLINOIS  MANUFACTURERS  DISCUSS  OCCUPATIONAL 
DISEASES 


THE  ILLINOIS  MANUFACTURERS' 
ASSOCIATION  has  established  a  Safety 
First  Bureau,  which  holds  monthly 
meetings  in  Chicago  to  discuss  the  con- 
servation of  health  among  industrial 
and  office  employes.  Heretofore,  preven- 
tion of  accidents  has  been  its  chief  in- 
terest, but  the  October  meeting  was  de- 
voted to  occupational  diseases. 

Dr.  Alice  Hamilton,  a  special  investi- 
gator for  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor,  was  the  first  speaker.  She 
divided  occupational  diseases  into  four 
classes,  those  caused  by  poisonous  sub- 
stances, dusty  conditions,  heat  and  hu- 
midity and  fatigue. 

To  the  first  class  she  referred  briefly, 
saying  that  poisonous  trades  were  fully 
covered  by  the  Illinois  law.  Dusty 
trades  were  by  far  the  most  important 
since  the  majority  of  trades  are  either 
inherently  dust-producing,  such  as  metal 
polishing,  or  dusty  through  careless 
management,  such  as  printing.  Heat 
and  humidity  were  harmful  factors  in 
the  bad  air  of  ill-ventilated  shops,  a 
temperature  of  80  degrees  with  humid- 
ity over  70  per  cent  marking  the  point 
at  which  real  loss  of  efficiency  occurs. 
Currents  of  air  by  means  of  electric 
fans  were  the  best  corrective  for  this 
condition  and  were  absolutely  essential 
in  occupations  which  are  carried  on  in 
a  tropical  atmosphere,  such  as  work  in 
laundries  and  canneries. 

Dr.  Hamilton  emphasized  the  respon- 
sibility of  employers  especially  to  un- 
organized workmen.  If  an  employer 


profits  by  employing  unorganized,  ig- 
norant immigrants,  if  he  offers  low 
wages,  long  hours,  a  seven  day  week, 
himself  free  meantime  from  the  re- 
strictions of  trade  unionism,  he  should 
be  ready  to  accept  the  disadvantages  of 
having  such  employes — low  standards  of 
bodily  cleanliness,  slowness  to  obey  in- 
structions, childish  recklessness — and  he 
should  hold  himself  as  responsible  for 
the  protection  of  this  class  of  employes 
as  if  they  were  really  children. 

Dr.  C.  G.  Farnum  of  the  Avery  Com- 
pany, which  employs  largely  American- 
born  workmen,  told  of  the  excellent  re- 
sults that  had  followed  medical  super- 
vision of  employes  of  the  big  implement 
plant  in  Peoria. 

"Medical  supervision  increases  pro- 
ductiveness and  safety,"  said  Dr.  Far- 
num. "Safety  should  begin  with  the 
man,  not  the  machine.  You  can't  make 
good  cylinder  teeth  without  good  ma- 
terial and  good  men.  When  an  appli- 
cant has  been  turned  over  to  the  medical 
staff  we  obtain  a  comprehensive  but 
concise  history  of  his  previous  health 
and  industrial  history.  We  then  ex- 
amine his  heart,  lungs,  urine,  genital  or- 
gans, eyes,  ears,  nose,  throat,  mouth, 
teeth,  gums  and  extremities.  In  all  there 
are  about  110  items  and  the  examination 
is  more  detailed  than  that  conducted  by 
life  insurance  companies. 

"The  company  is  thus  protected  from 
undesirable  employes  and  men  from  the 
dangers  that  would  result  from  working 
with  the  unfit.  A  man  with  tuberculosis, 
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syphilis,  epilepsy,  general  paresis,  or 
locomotor  ataxia  is  unsafe  for  shop 
work. 

"Also,  as  a  result  of  complete  records 
obtained  by  the  physical  entrance  ex- 
aminations, the  company  is  protected 
against  dishonest  claims  under  the  work- 
men's compensation  act,  for  we  have  a 
complete  record  of  their  condition  be- 
fore their  examination.  One  of  our 
men  was  hurt  in  the  eye  by  a  piece  of 
steel.  He  came  to  us  later  and  com- 
plained that  he  could  not  see  as  well 
out  of  that  eye  as  formerly.  Going 
back  to  the  records,  we  found  that  he 
couldn't  see  as  well  out  of  that  eye  as 
the  other  even  before  the  injury.  His 
vision  had  not  been  impaired.  There 
was  no  room  for  dispute.  The  company 
was  protected  and  the  worker  treated 
fairly." 

Dr.  W.  A.  Evans,  health  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  spoke  on  museums  of 
safety. 

Dr.  Evans  said  there  were  twenty-two 
safety  museums  in  the  world,  including 
the  one  in  New  York,  one  in  Montreal, 
and  the  remainder  in  northwestern 
Europe.  The  first  museums  consisted  of 
exhibits  of  machinery  with  safety  de- 
vices attached.  Dr.  Evans  was  not 
strongly  impressed  with  the  value  of 
these  unless  lessons  on  safety  were 
taken  into  the  factories  by  members  of 
the  museum  staff  or  unless  the  workers 
were  conveyed  to  the  museums.  Much 
could  be  accomplished,  he  said,  by  using 
lessons  on  safety  in  the  schools. 

"The  museum  in  Berlin,"  said  Dr. 
Evans,  "contains  about  1,800  exhibits, 
half  of  which  are  machines  and  the 
other  half  models,  photographs,  and 
charts.  The  building  and  site  represent 
an  outlay  of  $300,000.  It  is  a  govern- 
ment institution,  but  manufacturers  pay 
membership  fees,  based  upon  the  num- 
ber of  men  they  employ,  the  fee  approx- 
imating 10  cents  per  man.  There  is  no 
reason  why  such  a  museum  could  not 
be  established  in  Chicago.  It  might  be 
possible  to  charge  for  the  exhibition  of 
machinery,  provided  that  the  jury  or 
committee  that  would  pass  upon  the  en- 
trance requirement  of  merit  was  of  the 
highest  class.  In  Germany,  the  machin- 
ery and  safety  appliances  are  exhibited 
without  cost." 

FOES  OF    HOOK   WORM    REPORT 
PROGRESS 

THE  THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT  of  the 

Rockefeller  Sanitary  Commission  for 
the  Eradication  of  Hook  Worm  Disease 
is  a  record  of  successful  work  accom- 
plished under  the  greatest  difficulties. 
It  is  a  commendably  concise  and  il- 
luminating statement  and  is  recommend- 
ed as  a  model  to  societies  wishing  to 
place  before  the  public  all  essential  facts 
without  being  either  long-winded  or 
careless  of  details. 

The  work  accomplished  by  this  com- 
mission in  three  years  is  enormous  and 
there  is  noteworthy  increase  in  all  the 
branches  during  the  past  year.  During 
1912,  238,755  persons  were  treated  for 
hook  worm  disease  in  eleven  states. 
This  means  that  more  than  762  persons 
were  treated  each  working  day  of  the 
year,  at  a  cost  of  77  cents  each.  In  1910 
the  number  treated  was  14,423  at  a  cost 


From  the  Boston 

Dispensary  Quarterly 


The  Boston  Dispensary  has  hit 
upon  a  symbol  for  preventive  health 
work.  A  pair  of  scissors,  each  blade 
supplementing  the  other  and  de- 
pendent upon  it — one  medical  service, 
the  other  social  service — can  cut  the 
vicious  circle  of  sickness,  suffering, 
poverty.  A  single-bladed  instrument 
will  not  do,  even  if  that  blade  have 
behind  it  all  the  skill  of  modern 
surgery. 


of  $4.66  each,  and  in  1911,  140,378  at  a 
cost  of  $1.05  each. 

Hook  worm  diagnosis  now  is  made 
chiefly  by  microscopic  demonstration  of 
the  eggs  of  the  parasite  in  the  stool  of 
the  infected  person,  and  the  equipment 
of  field  laboratories  has  made  it  possi- 
ble to  carry  out  these  examinations  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases.  In  1910 
the  total  number  of  microscopic  examin- 
ations was  only  14,789,  in  1912  it  had 
risen  to  326,951. 

In  a  preliminary  survey  through 
eleven  states,  hook  worm  infection  was 
found  to  exist  in  83  Texas  counties  and 
in  796  of  the  884  counties  of  the  other 
ten  states;'  a  more  detailed  survey  to 
determine  the  degree  of  infection  among 
school  children  showed  that  the  percent- 
age of  infection  in  these  states  varies 
from  2.5  to  94. 

Sanitary  conditions  in  these  counties 
were  found  to  be  deplorable  and  as  the 
infection  is  contracted  almost  always 
from  polluted  soil  the  proper  disposal 
of  human  excreta  is  the  crux  of  the 
whole  situation.  Of  the  total  of  103,346 
farm  houses  selected  at  random  50,637 
had  no  privy  at  all,  and  an  almost  equal- 
ly large  number  have  privies  of  a  prim- 
itive and  inadequate  type. 

To  combat  the  appalling  soil  pollu- 
tion, which  such  conditions  give  rise  to, 
the  commission  has  enlisted  the  co- 
operation of  all  classes  of  residents  in 
the  community,  physicians,  ministers, 
county  boards  of  education,  county 
boards  of  supervisors,  state  departments 
of  education  and  school  teachers. 

At  the  recent  Congress  of  Industrial 
Hygiene  held  at  Rome,  consideration  of 


hook  worm  disease  occupied  one  day's 
session.  The  work  of  the  Rockefeller 
Commission  in  the  United  States  and 
the  results  of  the  Rockefeller  Survey 
throughout  the  world  were  frequently 
quoted.  Hook  worm  disease  is  found 
to  encircle  the  globe,  between  certain 
parallels  of  latitude,  and  wherever  it  is 
found  it  is  the  cause  of  widespread  dis- 
ease and  poverty.  Nowhere  is  the  work 
for  its  eradication  at  all  comparable  to 
that  which  is  being  carried  on  in  our 
southern  states  by  the  Rockefeller  Com- 
mission and  in  Porto  Rico  by  the  federal 
government. 

BACHELORS'  BABY  HOSPITAL 

By  the  whole-hearted  co-operation  of 
the  citizens  of  Memphis,  and  the  trans- 
formation of  a  racing  clubhouse,  the 
Bachelors'  Baby  Hospital  is  making  a 
successful  attempt  to  care  for  mothers 
and  babies  in  need  of  fresh  air  and 
treatment. 

The  impetus  was  supplied  by  a  joke 
which  resulted  in  a  betting  bee  by  bache- 
lors; this  netted  $200.  Then  an  ordi- 
nance was  introduced  making  a  curfew 
law  for  bachelors,  under  which  a  tax 
was  imposed,  and  after  a  few  arrests 
were  made  of  prominent  unmarried  law- 
yers and  business  men,  who  cheerfully 
paid  their  fines,  knowing  how  the  money 
was  to  be  used,  bachelors  soon  reported 
voluntarily  and  paid  their  tax.  An  ad- 
ditional $500  was  collected  in  a  thousand 
quart  milk  bottles  stationed  in  various 
public  places,  and  large  amounts  by 
means  of  a  picnic  sponsored  by  the  Bus- 
iness Men's  Club,  and  a  vaudeville  en- 
tertainment to  which  the  bachelors  con- 
tributed. 
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OMEN    IN    NEW   YORK    DEPARTMENT  STORES,  A 
REPLY-BY  WILLIAM  R.WILLCOX 

CHAIRMAN  WELFARE  DEPARTMENT  NATIONAL  CIVIC  FEDERATION 


.  Comment  on  this  letter  will  be  found 
in  the  editorial  columns  in  this  issue  of 
THE  SURVEY. — EDITOR. 

THE  SURVEY  of  October  11,  1913, 
contains  what  is  designated  as  a  "re- 
view" of  the  report  of  the  Welfare 
Department  of  the  National  Civic  Fed- 
eration upon  Working  Conditions  in 
New  York  Department  Stores  by  Mary 
Van  Kleeck,  secretary  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation's  Committee  on 
Women's  Work.  The  readers  of  THE 
SURVEY  are  entitled  to  expect  a  scientific 
and  correct  statement  in  a  review  pub- 
lished in  its  columns  from  such  a 
source;  but  the  one  referred  to  is  far 
from  being  of  that  character.  It  is,  in 
many  respects,  either  incomplete  when 
quotations  are  taken;  or  it  fails  to  rep- 
resent the  report  at  all  as  it  is;  or  the 
writer  appropriates  some  of  the  recom- 
mendations in  the  report,  leaving  the 
impression  that  the  federation  is  op- 
posed to  such  measures. 

The  federation's  Welfare  Department 
would  welcome  an  honest  criticism. 
While  its  agents  and  investigators  do 
not  claim  to  be  infallible,  there  was 
made  an  earnest  effort  to  present  ex- 
isting evils  and  to  call  attention  to  the 
fine  features  of  welfare  work  which 
have  been  installed  by  the  proprietors 
of  these  New  York  stores. 

The  hours  of  work,  for  example,  are 
not  as  claimed,  "briefly"  discussed. 
Every  type  of  employe  is  covered  and 
more  than  four  thousand  words  are  de- 
voted to  the  subject.  In  fact,  an  eight- 
hour  standard  is  recommended  and 
there  is  given  as  strong  an  argument  as 
we  are  capable  of  making  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  hours  of  work  which 
now  run,  as  far  as  the  clerks  are  con- 
cerned, all  the  way  from  eight  and  three- 
quarter  hours,  exclusive  of  the  lunch 
period,  to  nine  and  one-half  hours — 
the  appeal  including  suggestions  for 
the  discontinuing  of  overtime  work  and 
for  payment  therefor  when  necessary 
in  emergencies ;  for  Saturday  closing  at 
noon  in  summer;  especially  for  porters 
and  night  watchmen  to  be  required  no 
longer  to  work  regularly  fourteen  hours ; 
and  for  abolishing,  where  it  exists,  the 
twelve-hour  workday  for  barn  men  and 
stationary  firemen. 

In  the  matter  of  wages,  the  reader  of 
THE  SURVEY  is  allowed  to  infer  that  the 
federation  made  only  one  examination 
of  the  payrolls,  whereas  its  findings 
in  the  original  investigation  (limited  to 
saleswomen)  were  confirmed  in  the  sec- 
ond one,  in  so  far  as  the  biff  class  is 
concerned — that  is,  those  receiving  $6 
and  $7.  She  gives  the  impression  that 
the  study  of  the  wage  statistics  was 


simply  incidental,  as  "an  addition  to  the 
study  of  welfare  work";  and  that  half 
the  report  is  given  to  the  details  of  the 
latter  subject.  All  the  conditions  of 
employment,  including  wages  and  hours, 
were  covered  in  the  initial  investiga- 
tion, with  the  limitation  above  mention- 
ed as  to  wages;  and  as  to  the  second 
point,  since  there  are  at  least  twenty 
main  topics  and  a  great  many  more  sub- 
divisions in  welfare  work,  it  must  be 
plain  to  the  unprejudiced  mind  that  de- 
voting half  the  space  to  welfare  work 
would  not  begin  relatively  to  do  it 
justice.  Seventeen  pages  were  divided 
among  twenty  main  topics,  with  a  vari- 
ety of  sub-divisions  in  themselves 
worthy  of  treatment,  whereas  the  hours 
of  work  were  given  two  pages  and 
wages  were  given  four  and  three- 
quarter  pages — a  total  of  six  and  three- 
quarter  pages  for  two  topics.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Federation  is  con- 
scious of  delinquency  in  not  having 
studied  the  wages  of  men  in  department 
stores;  but  as  the  present  agitation 
seems  to  be  especially  in  the  interest  of 
women's  wages,  the  second  inquiry  was 
extended  only  to  include  all  types  of 
feminine  employes.  It  may  be,  how- 
ever, that  the  federation  has  not  said 
its  last  word  on  this  subject  merely 
because  it  has  issued  one  report. 

Averages  pursuing  the  criticism  on 
the  "wage"  chapter,  Miss  Van  Kleeck 
makes  a  startling  discovery  and  puts 
forth  as  a  new  argument  the  following: 

"In  the  first  place,  the  use  of  aver- 
ages is  dangerous  .  .  .  and  it  is 
inevitable  that  their  high  wage  rates 
should  so  overbalance  the  low  payments 
as  to  give  a  false  impression 
of  the  earnings  of  the  majority." 

The  value  of  this  discovery,  however, 
may  be  somewhat  impaired  by  a  further 
discovery  that  the  federation's  report 
contains  the  same  statement,  except  that 
it  is  given  in  the  following  language: 

"As  averages  may  mislead  and  be  un- 
fair to  low  wage  groups  because  a  few 
high  salaries  considerably  increase  the 
wage  rate,  one  special  table  was  prepar- 
ed to  give  the  numbers  receiving  cer- 
tain definite  wages,  and  it  depicts  the 
condition  most  impressively." 

In  fact,  there  are  not  only  three  tables 
but  two  charts  which  give  details  mak- 
ing very  plain  the  wage  conditions  in  a 
thoroughly  scientific  way. 

To  support  her  contention,  Miss  Van 
Kleeck  states: 

"The  use  of  the  average  is  dangerous 
when  the  group  of  saleswomen  in  the 
table  quoted  includes  nineteen  earning 


$30  to  $39.99;  seven,  $40  to  $49.99,  and 
one  designated  as  $60  to  $69.99." 

She  fails  to  give  such  a  sentence  as 
the  following  from  the  federation's  re- 
port: 

"The  highest  wage  paid  any  indi- 
vidual saleswoman  (not  a  buyer  or  as- 
sistant buyer)  is  $60  and  the  lowest 
is  $3.50." 

She  fails  also  to  indicate  that  the 
federation  secured  the  latest  figures  on 
high  wage  rates  paid  in  manufacturing 
in  New  York  City — i.  e.  $35  under  the 
protocol  arrangement  in  the  garment  in- 
dustry, and  compared  it  with  $60,  the 
highest  rate  paid  to  saleswomen — the 
type  of  employe  for  whom  the  greatest 
concern  is  evidenced  by  the  public.  She 
fails  also  to  show  that  the  latest  govern- 
ment reports  were  secured  by  the  fed- 
eration with  a  view  to  learning  whether 
the  conditions  had  changed  materially 
since  the  federation's  first  investigation 
was  made,  and  that  it  found  that  the 
median  line  for  factory  workers  re- 
mained somewhere  between  $6  and 
$6.25  as  an  average — with  the  exact 
figures  for  department  stores  showing 
$9.31  as  the  average  for  saleswomen  in 
the  spring  of  1913,  the  statistics  for 
1909  having  been  $8.84  for  saleswomen 
in  New  York  stores  and  $6.12  for 
women  in  factories,  mills  and  like  in- 
dustries in  New  York  City,  according 
to  government  figures. 

Miss  Van  Kleeck  says: 

"Even  assuming,  as  seems  doubtful, 
that  the  duties  of  the  highly  paid  women 
were  similar  to  those  of  the  majority 
behind  the  counter.  .  .  ." 

They  were  not  only  similar  but  they 
were  absolutely  the  same ;  i.  e.,  the  duties 
of  saleswomen  and  nothing  else,  as 
stated  in  the  report.  They  do  not,  how- 
ever, necessarily  "stand  behind  count- 
ers"; they  may  be  in  fur  departments 
where  the  main  work  is  in  open  places; 
or  they  may  be  behind  counters  selling 
expensive  laces,  which  requires  equally 
expert  service  and  commands  high  sal- 
aries. 

It  would  have  been  fair  to  quote  the 
following  from  the  federation's  report: 

"The  fairness  of  the  federation's 
averages  must  be  emphasized  when  it  is 
realized  that  in  this  inquiry  affecting 
saleswomen  the  average  rate  is  that  of 
the  full  complement  of  the  sales  force 
in  each  of  seventeen  stores,  and  then 
of  all  taken  together.  In  no  other  way 
can  a  correct  average  be  secured.  In- 
vestigations other  than  that  of  the  gov- 
ernment into  wages  of  saleswomen, 
made  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
have  not  been  scientific,  for  the  reason 
that  "a  given  number  of  saleswomen" 
has  been  the  basis.  Under  such  a  plan 
the  full  group  selected  may  all  be  get- 
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ting  approximately  the  same  salaries  and 
simply  represent  types  from  several 
stores.  It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to 
take  a  group  living  in  a  particular  com- 
munity and  to  show  that  their  average 
wage  is  $6  but  in  that  number  there  may 
not  be  any  getting  the  highest  or  the 
lowest  salary." 

As  to  her  point,  "Nor  does  it  appear 
that  any  workers  were  interviewed  in 
the  inquiry  into  wages  in  stores";  while 
many  were  interviewed  during  the  ini- 
tial steps,  and  the  results  were  of  assist- 
ance in  pointing  to  methods  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  wage  inquiry,  it  is  beyond 
belief  that  a  serious  critic  could  expect 
the  result  of  such  questioning  to  be 
taken  as  definite,  comprehensive  sta- 
tistics, rather  than  the  exact  payrolls 
which  were  thoroughly  examined  and 
verified  beyond  question  by  public  ac- 
countants of  undoubted  integrity. 

In  one  breath,  Miss  Van  Kleeck  says 
that  no  available  statistics  of  value  ex- 
ist, and  in  another  she  praises  her  own 
"careful  study"  of  the  bookbinding 
trade,  which  the  federation  accepted  as 
being  as  reliable  as  the  government  sta- 
tistics which  she  ridicules.  In  fact, 
they  cannot  all  be  unreliable,  as  she 
states,  if  hers  are  "careful".  She  gives 
the  government  inquiry  into  wages  as 
"of  the  most  casual  sort."  A  reader  of 
the  exhaustive  government  reports 
would  probably  find  such  a  statement 
rather  amusing;  but  even  if  they  were 
casual,  Miss  Van  Kleeck's  statistics  and 
those  of  the  government  were  both  used 
by  the  federation  because  they  were  put 
out  by  the  authors  seriously,  and  they 
were  so  treated  by  the  federation  as 
available  bases  for  comparisons.  It  is 
in  fact  possible  to  use  only  existing 
statistics.  The  figures  of  the  govern- 
ment which  were  used  and  which  she  re- 
gards as  not  properly  comparable,  were 
thoroughly  studied  by  three  experts  and 
selected  because  they  were  the  only  ones 
to  be  found  which  could  be  interpreted 
to  be  on  a  common  ground. 

Slack  Periods 

It  would  not  be  feasible  to  do  as  Miss 
Van  Kleeck  suggests — make  allowances 
for  losses  in  "slack  seasons,"  in  averag- 
ing the  wages.  In  fact,  layoffs  are  not 
customary  in  department  stores,  except 
in  so  far  as  the  temporary  forces  se- 
cured purely  for  the  holiday  seasons  are 
concerned.  That  is  the  only  time  when 
"irregular  employment"  needs  to  be 
considered — and  despite  her  statement 
to  the  contrary,  the  federation's  report 
did  take  that  up  at  length. 

The  federation's  figures  were  based 
upon  the  wage  scale  for  one  week  in 
April  when  the  force  is  steady  and, 
therefore,  only  wages  of  employes  who 
are  engaged  throughout  the  year  were 
considered,  and  they  form  a  fair  basis 
as  to  the  yearly  income  and  the  only 
fair  one  to  be  had.  It  is  true  that  they 
were  compared  with  factory  workers' 
wages,  where  there  may  and  may  not 
be  slack  periods ;  but  even  if  there  are, 
no  reduction  could  be  made  in  the  aver- 
age of  these  department  store  girls,  be- 
cause they  are  not  laid  off  at  any  time 
during  the  year,  with  one  possible  ex- 
ception— several  stores,  not  many,  re- 
quest their  employes  to  take  one  week's 


outing  at  their  own  expense,  the  com- 
panies giving  one  week  at  their  ex- 
pense. But  this  is  so  unimportant,  as 
compared  to  seasonal  trades,  that  it  has 
almost  no  bearing  upon  the  matter. 

In  criticising  the  federation  for  using 
her  statistics  secured  in  the  bookbinding 
trade,  she  states  that  they  are  taken, 
"by  the  way,  not  from  the  volume  on 
Women  in  the  Bookbinding  Trade  but 
from  the  publisher's  announcement  of 
the  book."  Does  she  repudiate  the 
Survey  Associates,  who  published  the 
very  interesting  leaflet  from  which,  it 
is  true,  this  statement  was  taken?  Is 
Miss  Van  Kleeck  willing  to  say  that  the 
following  quotation  does  not  represent 
her  views,  or  that  the  Survey  Associ- 
ates misrepresented  her? 

"WAGES  ARE  LOW.  Allowing  for 
losses  in  slack  season,  three-quarters  of 
the  women  receive  less  than  $400  a  year 
and  the  average  is  $300  a  year.  This,  as 
Miss  Van  Kleeck  points  out,  is  at  the 
rate  of  about  $6  a  week,  which  is  far 
below  the  generally  accepted  minimum 
of  $9  a  week  on  which  a  woman  can 
support  herself  in  New  York." 

Factory  and  Store 

This  is,  in  fact,  the  essence  of  the 
statement  contained  in  her  book,  on 
pages  220  and  221,  except  that  she  has 
emphasized  the  estimate  of  the  yearly 
income  by  stating  that, 

"Nearly  three-quarters  of  them  re- 
ceive less  than  $400  in  a  year,  in  spite 
of  their  finding  employment  in  other 
occupations  when  they  have  no  work  in 
bookbinding." 

Had  the  last  clause  beeji  used  in  the 
federation's  report,  it  would  only  have 
accentuated  the  disparity  between  the 
wages  of  factory  girls  and  the  high 
average  wages  of  department  store 
girls;  but  she  overlooks  altogether, 
either  intentionally  or  carelessly,  this 
very  important  statement  made  in  the 
federation's  report: 

"Although  the  present  average  wage 
in  department  stores  is  higher  than  in 
factories,  that  fact  does  not  prove  that 
department  stores  saleswomen  get 
enough,  but  may  rather  accentuate  the 
low  wage  of  women  in  manufacture. 
It  does  reduce  the  cause  for  criticism 
leveled  at  department  stores,  but  not  the 
responsibility  for  helping  to  bring  about 
a  better  condition." 

That  is  followed  by  an  argument 
showing  that  saleswomen  must  dress 
better  and  have  greater  knowledge  than 
factory  women,  and  therefore  need  even 
higher  wages  than  they  now  receive. 

The  federation's  policy  is,  for  the 
most  part,  in  accord  with  her  state- 
ment: 

"To  go  to  work  too  young;  to  be  used 
up  in  hard  work  which  stunts  develop- 
ment; to  toil  long  hours  and  to  walk 
home  late  at  night,  unprotected  on  the 
deserted  streets  (while  your  employer 
fights  every  attempt  to  strengthen  the 
laws  protecting  women  and  girl  workers) 
is  to  be  handicapped  in  a  way 
which  statistics  can  never  measure  .  .  . 
and  an  industry  which  makes  the 
young  working  girls  of  the  community 
defenceless  needs  the  salutary  effect  of 
public  discussion." 


The  only  point  of  difference  as  t< 
the  foregoing  is  that  all  employers  d< 
not  fight  humanitarian  legislation.  I 
is  only  too  true,  however,  that  many  d< 
and  that  many  fail  to  observe  the  law: 
when  enacted,  either  deliberately  or  ig 
norantly.  For  such  employers,  then 
can  be  no  excuse.  On  the  other  hand 
we  must  be  fair  and  recognize  the  faci 
that  many  employers  work  to  secure 
legislation  in  the  interest  of  labor. 

Miss  Van  Kleeck's  review  is  neithei 
consistent  nor  logical;  in  fact,  it  is  di- 
rectly contradictory  in  several  instances 
At  the  opening  of  the  article,  she  ad- 
mits that  the  report  "may  have  valuable 
results  in  a  practical  way,  because  at- 
tention has  been  called  in  so  detailed  a 
manner  to  welfare  plans  in  operation  in 
the  stores";  and  yet  at  the  close,  sh< 
ridicules  the  "unsuspected  high  lights  i 
welfare  work"  and  belittles  and  mi: 
interprets  the  report,  even  suggest!: 
that  there  should  be  "a  public  suspici 
of  welfare  work."  She  is  quite  right 
however,  when  she  states  that  to  stimu 
late  interest  in  welfare  activities,  i 
could  only  be  of  permanent  value  if  th< 
first  item  in  the  program  to  improvf 
conditions  were  to  call  attention  to  •< 
fair  wage  scale  and  a  shorter  workday 
etc.  In  fact,  the  federation  has  callec 
attention  to  those  very  points  and  it  i. 
a  definite  part  of  its  welfare  program 
the  following  being  a  quotation  fron 
the  by-laws  of  the  Welfare  Department 

"In  promoting  the  work,  it  is  recog 
nized  that  the  first  essentials  to  the  wel 
fare  of  employes  are  steady  work,  ar 
equitable  wage  and  reasonable  hours 
of  labor;  but  that  the  employer  has  « 
further  obligation." 

In  the  report  of  the  federation,  th< 
department  stores  are  urged  to  have  i 
"conciliation  or  adjustment  board  .  . 
composed  of  several  heads  of  depart 
ments  and  several  from  the  rank  anc 
file  appointed  by  the  firm,  or  selectee 
in  some  satisfactory  method  by  the  em 
ployes."  This  would  give,  as  Miss  Vat 
Kleeck  suggests,  the  workers  a  voice  ir 
determining  the  Conditions  of  their  owt 
labor;  and  yet  she  implies  in  her  criti 
cism  that  the  report  contains  no  su 
reference,  and  says  that  "nothing  1 
will  satisfy  the  social  conscience  of 
democracy." 

Wages  and  Immorality 

She  contradicts  herself  by  stating  tha 
after  all,  "the  charge  to  be  brough 
against  industry  today  is  not  that  a  loa 
wage  makes  a  girl  immoral  . 
whereas  elsewhere  she  makes  the  state 
ment  that  "the  stores  cannot  be  exon 
crated  in  this  connection" ;  i.  e.,  that  low 
wages  paid  by  them  make  for  "the  re 
sponsibility  of  the  department  stores  fo 
the  social  evil." 

Miss  Van  Kleeck  affirms  that  the  at 
tempt  to  find  a  direct  relation  betweer 
an  industry  and  prostitution  is  to  pur 
sue  a  "Will-o'-the  Wisp"  and  defies  sta 
tistical  treatment.  Granting  the  diffi 
culty  of  arriving  at  exact  conclusion 
in  almost  any  social  investigation,  it  i. 
nevertheless  just  this  method  of  collect 
ing  and  presenting  data  that  has  beet 
from  the  first  employed  by  the  well 
meaning  people  who  are  endeavoring  t( 
show  precisely  this  relation  betweer 
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working  conditions  and  the  social  evil. 

She  assails  the  social  workers,  who 
are  quoted  as  stating:  "It  is  our  general 
belief  that  low  wages  of  working  girls 
are  scarcely  ever  a  direct  cause  of  loss 
of  chastity,"  and  declares  that,  "social 
workers  should  be  the  first  to  realize 
the  danger  of  any  final  statement  on 
this  subject  just  now,  especially  if  it  be 
negative  in  character,"  thereby  assum- 
ing to  put  her  judgment  against  the 
views  of  those  experienced  persons  who 
signed  the  statement  upholding  the  char- 
acter of  working  girls  in  general,  and 
whose  unanimous  conclusions  were  op- 
posed to  the  idea  that  they  would  sell 
their  souls  for  food  and  clothing.  If 
the  opinions  of  such  experienced  social 
workers,  whose  standing  in  the  com- 
munity is  unquestioned  and  who  are  the 
most  representative  practical  workers 
in  this  field  in  America,  are  not  to  be 
given  weight,  who  might  be  regarded 
as  authorities,  pray?  SLTRVEY  readers 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  of 
knowing  the  names  of  some  of  the  sign- 
ers of  the  statement,  all  of  whom  have 
come  in  contact  again  and  again  with 
working  girls  who  have  led  upright  lives 
and  with  girls  who  have  gone  wrong. 
While  it  is  difficult  to  collect  statistics, 
as  Miss  Van  Kleeck  claims,  it  is  quite 
as  true  that  the  federation's  investi- 
gators and  advisers  traced  many  at- 
tacks upon  the  characters  of  girls  to  the 
final  points  where  they  were  found  to 
be  false,  in  so  far  as  their  relation  to 
the  wage  scale  was  concerned.  Among 
those  signing  the  statement  are: 

Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  professor  of  gov- 
ernment, New  York  University.  Form- 
er chairman  of  Committee  of  the  U.  S. 
Immigration  Commission  in  charge  of 
investigation  of  importation  of  women 
for  immoral  purposes.  New  York  City. 

Graham  Taylor,  president  Chicago 
School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy, 
Chicago. 

Hubert  Work,  physician,  medical 
superintendent  of  Woodcroft,  a  private 
hospital  for  the  mentally  deranged ; 
former  president  of  American  Medical 
Psychological  Society,  1911-1912,  Pue- 
blo, Colo. 

C.  R.  Henderson,  member  of  the  Vice 
Commission  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

George  J.   Kneeland,   director  of   in- 


vestigation, Vice  Commission  of 
Chicago ;  and  author  of  Commercialized 
Prostitution  in  New  York  City,  publish- 
ed by  the  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene, 
New  York  City. 

Sophie  C.  Barclay,  superintendent 
Margaret  J.  Bennett  Home,  Baltimore. 

M.  Edith  Campbell,  director  the 
Schmidlapp  Bureau  for  Women  and 
Girls,  Cincinnati. 

Katharine  Bement  Davis,  superintend- 
ent New  York  State  Reformatory  for 
Women,  Bedford  Hills,  New  York. 

James  Bronson  Reynolds,  counsel 
American  Vigilance  Association,  New 
York  City. 

Mary  M.  Bartelme,  assistant  Judge  of 
Cook  County  Juvenile  Court,  Chicago. 

H.  W.  Herbert,  city  magistrate 
Women's  Night  Court,  New  York  City. 

Alice  C.  Smith,  probation  officer,  New 
York  City. 

Thomas  Estill,  commissioner  the  Sal- 
vation Army,  Chicago. 

Kate  Waller  Barrett  (Mrs.  Robert 
S.),  president  National  Florence  Crit- 
tenton  Mission,  Alexandria,  Va. 

Rose  Sommerfeld,  superintendent 
Clara  de  Hirsch  Home  for  Working 
Girls,  New  York  City,  et  al. 

While  there  are  other  points  which 
might  be  commented  upon,  reference 
will  be  made  only  to  one  more,  and  that 
is  her  query,  "Why  will  the  report  tell 
us  so  little  about  the  observance  of  the 
state  law  requiring  seats  for  sales-girls, 
while  merely  remarking  that  'The  prob- 
lem is  a  vexing  one,  from  whatever 
standpoint  it  is  viewed'?"  That  is  a 
direct  misrepresentation  of  the  report. 
The  statement  is  made  that  seats  are 
provided  in  all  stores,  and  the  subject 
is  handled  more  than  once.  In  some  in- 
stances, companies  are  given  credit  for 
providing  more  seats  than  the  law  re- 
quires, and  attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  seats  should  be  provided  for 
bargain  tables,  though  not  required  by 
law  and  not  given  by  any  store  in  New 
York.  Mention  in  the  report  is  also 
made  of  the  fact  that  zealous  buyers 
(heads)  sometimes  urge  constant  activ- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  clerks  which  pre- 
vents them  from  sitting  to  any  extent; 
while  the  policy  of  other  stores  is  to 
request  employes  to  be  seated  when  not 
busy. 


W 


ANTED:  A  JOB ;  "ANYTHING  AT  ALL"-BY  CLEM- 
ENCE  FEIGENBAUM.TERMiNAL  EMPLOYMENT  AGCY..  BROOKLYN 


ONE  AFTER  ANOTHER  they  come 
in,  old  and  young,  strong  and  weak,  all 
on  the  same  quest,  the  all-important  job. 
What  can  they  do?  Nothing,  most  of 
them.  But  a  job  they  must  have,  and 
a  job  they  demand. 

With  the  old  it  is  already  too  late. 
No  one  wants  them,  no  one  can  use 
them.  The  unskilled  person  has  nothing 
to  market  but  brute  strength.  When 
that  is  gone,  he  has  lost  all  the  economic 
value  he  ever  had. 

.  But  what  to  do  with  the  young?  That 
is  the  great  problem.  They  know  noth- 
ing, they  wish  to  know  nothing.  They 
drift  along  from  job  to  job,  from  worse 
to  better,  and  back  again  to  worse.  A 
fifty-cent  piece  looks  bigger  than  the 
prospect  of  learning  a  trade.  Just  today 


I  had  a  call  from  a  large  meter  works 
for  a  boy.  He  was  to  get  $6.50  as  a 
beginner.  It  was  not  much,  of  course, 
but  the  boy  would  be  taught  a  good 
trade,  the  mechanics'  and  pipe-fitters'. 
At  either  of  these  trades  he  would  in 
time  be  in  a  position  to  command  a  high- 
er wage  than  his  unskilled  father  had 
ever  thought  of.  But  not  a  boy  would 
take  the  place.  Boys  living  at  home  and 
whose  earnings  are  only  spending  mon- 
ey laughed  at  it.  They  wanted  nine  or 
ten  dollars,  not  caring  about  a  trade. 
In  The  Spirit  of  Youth  and  the  City 
Streets  Jane  Addams  sums  up  the  situa- 
tion far  better  than  I  could.  But  as 
manager  of  an  employment  agency  in 
one  of  the  largest  factory  centers  of 
the  world,  I  have  been  struck  by  the 


facts  as  never  before.  Hundreds  of 
people  come  into  my  office  every  week, 
yet  for  the  great  majority  of  them  I 
have  no  position.  They  are  unskilled. 
The  call  is  for  skilled  people,  those  who 
know  some  one  thing.  These  are  al- 
ways in  demand.  They  receive  fairly 
good  wages.  But  the  unskilled — they 
are  a  drug  on  the  market.  As  the  fore- 
man in  one  of  the  factories  here  re- 
marked, they  know  nothing  and  they 
want  to  be  paid  for  it. 

Here  are  a  few  examples  of  places 
open  to  the  unskilled.  I  am  taking  these 
out  of  my  order  book  just  as  they  came 
to  me  over  the  telephone.  Of  course, 
I  do  not  give  the  names  of  the  firms  who 
sent  in  these  calls,  but  they  are  all  ac- 
tual positions  that  I  filled  without  any 
trouble  at  all.  I  can  fill  a  call  for  a 
laborer  in  about  twenty  minutes,  pro- 
vided it  comes  in  the  morning.  If  it 
comes  later  I  can  fill  it  in  perhaps  an 
hour,  or  at  the  most,  two. 

Two  laborers,  strong,  ten-hour  day, 
$1  to  $1.50  a  day. 

Laborer,  nine-hour  day,  $8  a  week. 
Elderly    man    to    do    porter    work, 
nine-hour  day,  $10  a  week. 

Boys  about  eighteen  (3),  eight- 
hour  day,  $7  a  week. 

Strong  boy  (18  or  19),  eight-and- 
a-half-hour  day,  $5  a  week. 

Colored  boy  for  porter  work,  ten- 
hour  day,  must  have  excellent  refer- 
ences, $6  a  week. 

Strong  boy  (16),  eight-hour  day,  $5 
a  week. 

Seven  girls,  nine  hours,  must  be 
over  16,  $4.50  a  week. 

Laborer    about    28,    German    pre- 
ferred, strong,  $9  a.  week. 
All  these  are  typical.     I  have  quoted 
only  one  order  for  girls,  but  I  receive 
many  such,  every  week. 

Here,  then,  is  our  problem.  Those 
for  whom  it  is  too  late  to  learn  must 
somehow  or  other  be  supported.  But 
that  is  the  smallest  part  of  the  problem. 
We  must  train  the  younger  ones,  teach 
them  something  at  which  they  can  make 
a  respectable  living,  and  the  spirit  of 
youth  prohibits.  Frankly  I  can  see 
nothing  to  be  done  until  the  employers 
are  ready  to  co-operate  to  the  extent  of 
having  their  younger  employes  go  to 
continuation  schools.  An  intelligent  sys- 
tem of  welfare  work,  and  above  all, 
shorter  hours,  would  do  wonders. 

VOCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  WOMEN 

The  Committee  on  Vocational  Oppor- 
tunities of  the  Association  of  Collegiate 
Alumnae  (Elizabeth  Kemper  Adams, 
Northampton,  Mass.,  chairman)  has 
published  a  list  of  institutions  giving  vo- 
cational training  to  women.  The  list  is 
arranged  alphabetically  by  occupations, 
by  institutions,  and  by  courses  under 
each  occupation.  The  following  courses 
are  included : 

Agriculture,  architecture,  art  (fine 
and  industrial),  business  administra- 
tion, eugenics,  household  economics, 
journalism,  law,  library  training,  medi- 
cal social  service,  nursing,  physical 
training,  playground  and  recreation 
work,  teaching  of  defective  children, 
public  health,  religious  work,  secretar- 
ial, social  service,  statistical  work  and 
vocational  guidance. 
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SPENSERIAN  STANZA  OF  HESTER  STREET 

JAMES  LEROY  STOCKTON 

In  Hester  street  the  babies  live  and  die, 
And  never  know  the  blossoms  or  the  trees. 

They  have  the  stones  for  nursery,  and  lie 
And  crook  their  puny,  soiled,  pathetic  knees ; 

And  blink  with  stolid  sight  that  only  sees 

The  walls  of  brick,  the  peddler  and  his  cart 
Oh,  is  there  any  hope  for  such  as  these  T 
That  question  put  to  Hester  street  would  start 
A  burst  of  hollow  laughter  from  a  hopeless 
heart. 


Finger  Prints        • 


WOMEN 
Mary  Katharine  Reely 

T  T  was  ten  o'clock  on  the  down-town 
streets.  They  seemed  strangely  de- 
serted ;  for  the  stores  were  closed,  late 
shoppers  and  loiterers  had  gone  home 
and  the  theater  crowds  were  yet  housed 
inside,  absorbed  in  their  evening's 
amusement. 

Then  in  the  darkness  there  came  a 
startling  sound — the  sound  of  women's 
laughter. 

A  dark  mass,  like  a  small  army,  came 
down  the  street — women.  They  were 
black-garbed,  old — past  youth  at  least. 
They  wore  queer,  small  hats,  and  each 
carried  a  bundle  loosely  wrapped  in 
newspaper. 

They  cut  the  corner,  and  scurried — 
like  a  flock  of  sheep,  perhaps,  that  fol- 
low a  leader;  or  rats,  perhaps,  that  flee 
a  building  (only  they  were  going  in) — 
across  the  open  street  to  the  great  build- 
ing that  loomed  on  the  opposite  cor- 
ner. Some  time  between  the  hour 
of  the  departure  of  the  last  lingering 
worker  and  that  of  the  arrival  of  the 
morning's  first  comer,  this  huge  build- 
ing must  be  gone  over,  cleaned  and  put 
in  order. 

The  scrubwomen  were  going  to  work 
— and  they  went  laughing! 

Yea,  verily,  women's  place  is  the 
home!  Women  must  be  sheltered,  pro- 
tected !  Womanhood  is  sacred !  Mother- 
hood .is  divine.  Woman's  hands  must 
be  kept  unsullied,  her  shoulders  free 
from  burdens! 

It  was  ten  o'clock  on  the  down-town 
streets.  The  scrubwomen  were  going  to 
work — and  they  went  laughing! 


WHAT  ABOUT  JEFF?1 
W.  H.  Swift 

JEFF  is  a  white  boy  sixteen  years  old. 
I  am  estimating  this,  as  Jeff  says  he 
doesn't  know  how  old  he  is  and  doesn't 
know  his  surname.  He  has  every  ap- 
pearance of  being  a  little  less  than  half- 
witted. 

I  found  Jeff  this  morning  working, 
with  two  other  white  boys  and  ten  or 
twelve  Negro  boys,  as  an  inmate  of  the 
County  Work  House.1  He  was  carry- 
ing stone  on  a  public  hitch-lot.  One 
of  the  white  boys  and  two  of  the  Negro 
boys  were  in  chains. 

Jeff  has  been  in  the  work  house  for 
sixty  days.  He  was  placed  there  for 
beating  a  ride  on  a  railroad  train.  Next 
Monday  Jeff  will  be  released.  He  will 
have  not  a  cent  to  his  name,  not  very 
good  clothes,  not  a  relative  in  the  coun- 
ty, no  place  to  sleep  and  nothing  to  eat. 

I  have  put  his  predicament  before  our 
city  inter-church  organization  and  we 
have  seen  no  solution.  About  the  best 
thing  we  can  see  for  this  half-witted 
boy  is  that  he  will  do  something  that 
will  again  bring  him  within  the  clutches 
of  the  law,  in  order  that  he  may  be  im- 
mediately sent  back  to  the  work  house. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  is  a  human 
derelict,  yet  he  has  capacity  to  work, 
to  love,  to  respect,  to  enjoy,  and  to  fee! 
sorrow. 

There  is  another  mentally  weak  boy 
in  this  same  gang.  If  we  knew  what  to 
do  with  Jeff  we  might  be  able  to  do 
more  for  the  other  one.  What  do  you 
suggest  ? 

'See  page   186. 
'Greensboro,  N.  C. 


PROVIDENCE  IN  UNIFORM 
Gertrude  Seymour 

T  T  was  the  first  day  of  a  new  schedule 
and  my  eleven  o'clock  train  had  gone 
at  ten-fifteen.  Consequently  I  had  an  un- 
pected  hour  or  more  to  wait.  Few  peo- 
ple were  in  the  big  waiting  room,  so  I 
sat  there  to  write  some  letters. 

But  scarcely  was  one  finished  than  an 
interruption  occurred.  A  sharp-feature< 
woman  with  numerous  parcels,  a  half- 
grown  son  and  a  child  of  about  three 
years,  sat  down  opposite  me.  The  bo; 
shacked  the  bundles,  lighted  a  cigarette 
and  strolled  away  disregarding  hei 
fretful  calls.  A  moment  later  the  child 
clutching  a  box  of  cracker  jack,  slippec 
down  to  the  floor  where  he  set  his  table 
so  to  speak,  on  the  tiles,  rubbing  hi 
candy  well  around  before  placing  it 
his  dirty  little  mouth. 

Presently  he  discovered  that  th 
sticky  kernels  left  marks  on  the  tilin: 
Whereat  the  joyous  possibility  of  pic 
ture-making  dawned  upon  him — dust 
and-molasses  pictures !  Crazy  lines  anc 
curves  followed  quickly  as  the  baby  rub 
bed  and  ate  in  absorbed  delight.  Anc 
the  mother  sat  there  idly,  watching  witl 
eyes  that  saw  not,  as  the  city  dust 
trampled  under  feet  of  many  men,  cov 
ered  her  baby's  face  and  went  into  he 
baby's  mouth. 

I  couldn't  stand  it.  Seating  mysel 
beside  her,  I  spoke  quickly.  "Pardon 
but  I  wondered  if  you  have  noticec 
what  a  dangerous  thing  your  baby  is 
ing?" 

She  leaned  forward,  grabbed  the 
child's  shoulder  and  shook  him. 

"What's   dangerous?"   she   demand 
finding  neither  knife   nor   explosive   i 
sight.  "What's  dangerous?" 

"Why,  this  dust  that  he  is  getting 
his  candy.     So  many  diseases  are  car 
ried  in  dust  that  I  am  sure  you — ."    M 
little    harangue    was    interrupted    by 
sound  of  inexpressible  scorn.     Reliev 
of  anxiety  about  the  child  she  devotee 
her  attention  to  the  intruder,  and  looke< 
at  me  through  thin  half-shut  lids. 

"Any  kids  o'  yer  own?"  she  queried 
I  had  to  plead  guilty.    "No,  but  I  have 
studied    about   dust   and   what   harm 
can  do." 

She  heard  only  the  "no,"  and  hei 
withering  glance  needed  no  words  to  in- 
terpret it.  Useless,  quite  uselessy  to 
say  anything  further.  The  infant  musl 
take  his  chances  with  germs. 

Suddenly  he  shook  the  remaining  p 
corn   from  his  box  all  at  once,  and  n 
spread    far   and   wide   over   the     floor, 
Away  he  scrambled  in  pursuit,  then  h 
paused. 

For  the  Providence  that  watches  ovi 
children,  and  others,  incarnated  no 
in  white  linen  uniform  and  armed  wit 
broom  and  dust  pan,  appeared  on  th 
scene  and  made  short  work  of  that  one 
golden  and  still  delectable  feast  o 
germs. 


Editorials 


EDWARD  T.  DEVINE 

JANE  ADDAMS 
GRAHAM   TAYLOR 

Associate  Editors 


PAUL  U.  KELLOGG 

Editor 


WHEN  the  former  chairman  of  the  Public 
Service  Commission  of  the  First  District 
of  the  State  of  New  York  requires  to  answer  a 
magazine  article1  a  thousand  words  more  than 
the  author  used,  it  may  be  assumed  that  either  the 
article  is  unusually  full  of  errors  or  it  is  one  to 
which  it  is  unusually  difficult  to  make  reply.  In 
fairness,  therefore,  both  to  Miss  Van  Kleeck  and 
to  Mr.  WilTcox  his  reply  should  be  examined. 

Mr.  Willcox's  general  contentions  are  that 
Miss  Van  Kleeck 's  review2  creates  the  impression 
that  the  federation  did  not  give  an  adequate  dis- 
cussion of  hours  and  wages;  that  she  improp- 
erly criticises  the  federation's  use  of  statistics, 
and  that  her  position  on  the  relation  of  wages  to 
vice  is  different  from  that  of  other  social  workers. 

IT  is  to  be  hoped  that  readers  of  THE  SURVEY 
will  read  the  Civic  Federation  report  and  de- 
cide for  themselves  the  relative  adequacy  of  the 
discussion  of  hours,  wages  and  welfare  work. 
Neither  number  of  pages  nor  of  words  on  a  page 
can  be  regarded  in  themselves  as  satisfactory  evi- 
dence. 

SINCE  Miss  Van  Kleeck  stated  that  her  review 
would  deal  primarily  with  the  wage  figures 
presented  by  the  federation,  the  most  important 
issue  is  whether  her  criticism  of  the  federation's 
statistical  method  is  sound.  Her  chief  contention 
was  that  in  making  comparisons  between  depart- 
ment stores  and  other  industries  the  federation 
uses  statistics  which  are  not  properly  comparable, 
relies  on  a  dangerous  average  as  a  measure  of 
comparison,  and  draws  conclusions  not  justified 
by  the  small  amount  of  data  available. 

Miss  Van  Kleeck 's  review  showed  that  three 
different  sets  of  wage  statistics  are  used  in  the 
federation's  report:  (1)  wage  rates  for  a  single 
week,  copied  from  pay  rolls,  as  illustrated  by  the 
federation's  own  figures  concerning  department 
stores  as  well  as  by  the  statistics  quoted  from  one 
of  the  United  States  government  reports;  (2) 
average  weekly  earnings  during  the  year  with  de- 
ductions for  loss  of  time  for  any  cause,  as  re- 
ported by  groups  of  workers  in  factories  and  in 
stores  interviewed  by  government  investigators; 
(3)  an  estimate  of  total  yearly  income  (reduced 
also  to  a  weekly  basis  for  purposes  of  illumina- 
tion) made  after  careful  study  of  the  trade 
careers  of  bookbinders  for  a  period  of  twelve 

'See  page  181. 

'See   Working  Conditions   in   New   York  Department-  Stores. 
THE  SURVEY,  October  11.  1913,  pages  50-51. 


months,  in  the  investigation  carried  on  by  Miss 
Van  Kleeck  herself  for  the  Kussell  Sage  Founda- 
tion. A  girl  may  get  $10  a  week  when  she  works, 
but  if  she  is  laid  off  ten  weeks  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  $10  is  not  a  satisfactory  description  of  her 
real  income.  Actual  earnings  over  a  long  period 
are  a  better  gauge  than  rates  therefore;  while  a 
mixing  of  the  two  methods  leads  nowhere  but  to 
misconception. 

Mis  Van  Kleeck  contended  that  in  quoting  from 
the  government  report  the  federation  commits 
this  serious  fault  by  comparing  an  average  wage 
rate  of  $8.84  taken  frem  store  pay  rolls3,  accord- 
ing to  method  1,  with  average  weekly  earnings 
of  $6.12  secured  through  personal  interviews  with 
factory  workers4,  according  to  method  2.  The 
misuse  is  the  more  flagrant  since  the  same  table 
from  which  these  weekly  earnings  of  $6.12  in  fac- 
tories was  quoted  showed  weekly  earnings  [secur- 
ed by  the  same  method]  of  $6.075  for  workers  in 
stores.  The  federation  report  makes  no  mention 
of  this  $6.07,  but  turns  to  a  table  three  pages  fur- 
ther on  in  the  government  report  and  compares 
the  $6.12  for  factory  workers  with  a  new  figure, 
$8.84  for  department  store  workers;-  secured  by 
a  wholly  different  method  of  computation,  and, 
of  course,  putting  the  department  stores  in  a 
more  favorable  light. 

MR.  Willcox  implies  that  Miss  Van  Kleeck 
failed  to  note  that  the  federation  report 
contained  a  statement  that  the  average  is  apt  to 
be  unfair.  Here  he  mistook  her  contention.  Her 
objection  was  based  upon  the  fact  that  after  this 
warning,  not  only  does  the  report  make  use 
throughout  of  this  very  average  as  a  basis  of  com- 
parison, but  it  defends  such  a  course.  He  quotes 
the  federation  report: 

"The  fairness  of  the  federation's  averages 
must  be  emphasized  when  it  is  realized  that 
in  this  inquiry  affecting  saleswomen  the 
average  rate  is  that  of  the  full  complement 
of  the  sales  force  in  each  of  seventeen  stores, 
and  then  of  all  taken  together.  In  no  other 
way  can  a  correct  average  be  secured." 

MB.  Willcox  appears  to  have  failed  to  grasp 
Miss  Van  Kleeck 's  point  as  to  the  relation 
between  low  wages  and  vice.  He  would  have  it  that 
she  first  exonerates  the  department  stores  and 
then  charges  them  with  responsibility  for  the  so- 

"Report  on  Condition  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage-earners  in 
the  United  States,  Volume  V,  p.  146. 
4Ibid.,  p.  143.     'Ibid.,  p.  143. 
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cial  evil.  She  does  neither,  nor  can  such  an  infer- 
ence be  drawn  except  by  such  a  distorting  of  her 
statements  as  this  from  Mr.  Willcox's  letter: 

"She  contradicts  herself  by  stating  that, 
after  all,  'the  charge  to  be  brought  against 
industry  today  is  not  that  a  low  wage  makes 
a  girl  immoral';  whereas  elsewhere  she 
makes  the  statement  that  'the  stores  cannot 
be  exonerated  in  this  connection,' — i.  e.,  that 
low  wages  paid  by  them  make  for  'the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  department  stores  for  the 
social  evil'." 

It  seems  necessary  to  repeat  what  Miss  Van 
Kleeck  really  did  say,  without  clipping  sentences 
in  the  middle  or  inverting  their  order. 

"But  whatever  be  the  rank  of  the  depart- 
ment store,  the  fact  remains  that  according 
to  this  report  on  wage  rates  in  a  single  week 
with  no  account  taken  of  irregular  em- 
ployment, 10,000  women  and  girlp  in  17  New 
York  stores  get  less  than  $8  a  week.  That 
fact  in  itself  would  seem  to  justify  public  dis- 
cussion of  the  responsibility  of  the  depart- 
ment stores  for  the  social  evil.  Certainly, 
in  view  of  it,  the  stores  cannot  be  completely 
exonerated  without  more  evidence."1 

It  is  not  safe,  Miss  Van  Kleeck  continues,  to 
express  any  final  conclusion  in  the  matter.  The 
ease  is  not  susceptible  of  statistical  proof  either 
way.  There  is  grave  danger  in  concluding  that 
low  wages  are  not  a  cause  of  vice.  But  that  is 
not  the  whole  question.  "For,  after  all,"  Miss 
Van  Kleeck  says,  "the  charge  to  be  brought 
against  industry  today  is  not  that  a  low  wage 
makes  a  girl  'immoral'  but  that  it  makes  thou- 
sands of  girls  defenseless."1  That  is  the  only 
contention  those  social  workers  make  who  see  a 
possible  connection  between  wages  and  "morals." 
No  one  claims  that  a  five  dollar  bill  on  Saturday 
night  carries  some  mysterious  curse  designed  to 
upset  the  social  conventions.  It  is  the  hiatus  be- 
tween the  $5  wage  and  the  $10  cost  of  living  that 
causes  all  the  worry.  It  is  in  that  gap  that  the 
"defenses"  fail. 

Miss  Van  Kleeck  does  not  "assail  the  social 
workers."  She  can  afford,  however,  to  point  out 
the  limitations  in  a  discussion  of  wages  and 
morals.  The  last  thing  the  "social  workers"  had 
in  mind  was  a  defense  of  low  wages. 

IT  is  unnecessary  to  refer  in  detail  to  other 
points  in  Mr.  Willcox's  letter.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that-Miss  Van  Kleeck  did  not  "praise  her 
own  study."  She  did  not  ridicule  government  sta- 
tistics. It  was  not  of  a  study  of  wages  but  of  a 
study  of  criminality  that  she  declares  the  wage 
figures  were  based  on  a  casual  inquiry.  She  does 
not  "repudiate  the  Survey  Associates."  Any  au- 
thor, if  his  book  is  to  be  cited,  prefers  to  have  his 
own  text  quoted  instead  of  a  summary  made  by 
another.  And  what  of  a  piece  of  research  which 
follows  its  sources  back  no  further  than  an  ad- 
vertisement ! 

We  feel  that  Miss  Van  Kleeck's  criticism  stands. 

'Italics  show  portions  not  quoted  by  Mr.  Willcox. 


SUE  AND  JEFF 

ALEXANDER  JOHNSON 

Director  Department  of  Extension,  Vineland,  New  Jerse 

44^11  /HAT  about  Jeff"  (see  page  184)  wat 
VV  shown  to  a  New  York  settlement  work 
er.  "Print  it,"  he  said,  "less  the  ques- 
tion  answered  than  in  the  hope  that  some  on* 
may  stir  up  the  interchurch  organization  oi 
Greensboro  to  find  another  solution.  The  ques 
tion  is :  What  about  that  organization,  rather  thar 
poor  Jeff.  He  is  a  victim  of  wrong  social  condi 
tions,  plus  his  weak  head;  but  if  there  is  no  one 
in  his  neighborhood  who  can  see  any  other  solu 
tion  than  the  workhouse  for  a  lad  who  has  th 
'capacity  to  work,  to  love,  to  respect,  to  enjo; 
and  to  feel  sorrow,'  then  I  suggest  that  the  com 
munity  is  worse  off,  a  good  deal,  than  poor  Jeff 
To  begin  with,  why  don't  the  interchurch  organi 
zation  take  him  under  its  own  wing?" 

NOW  it  would  be  very  easy  for  the  interchurcl 
organization  of  Greensboro  to  take  care  o 
Jeff  if  there  were  only  one  of  him.    Unfortunate- 
ly, there  are  many  hundreds  of  him.    How  many 
of  the  boys  of  sixteen  sent  to  the  island  from  the 
New  York  city  courts  are  of  Jeff's  class?  Nobody 
knows  for  certain,  because  nobody  tries  to  fine 
out.    Those  of  us  who  have  lived  for  years  amonj 
defectives  and  have  visited  reform  schools  knov 
that  the  number  is  large.    Yet  the  interchurch  or 
ganizations  of  New  York  city  do  not  take  them 
under  their  wings. 

The  proportion  of  feeble-minded  Jeff's  in  var 
ious  reformatories  has  been  found  to  range  fron 
20  to  50  per  cent  of  all  the  inmates.  Every  intel 
ligent  worker  with  prisoners  knows  there  are 
many  weak-minded  among  them;  yet  the  usua 
method  of  treating  the  defective-delinquent  (anc 
every  defective  is  a  potential  delinquent)  through 
out  the  United  States  is  to  do  with  them  just  whai 
our  Greensboro  friend  hopes  to  do  with  Jeff- 
send  him  to  the  workhouse  as  soon  as  he  commits 
his  next  petty  crime.  And  we  keep  on  doing  il 
over  and  over  and  over  again. 

Meanwhile  the  proper  method  with  the  Jeff'f 
and  the  Sue's  is  so  simple  and  plain,  so  patently 
economical  in  this  generation  and  so  tremendous 
ly  profitable  for  the  next  that  its  very  simplicitj 
makes  it  neglected.  The  colony  at  Templeton 
Mass.;  the  one  just  organizing  at  Menantico,  N 
J. ;  the  farm  colonies  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. ;  Lin 
coin,  111. ;  Faribault,  Minn. ;  Columbus,  Ohio ;  anc 
Letchworth  Village,  N.  Y. ;  all  point  the  way  witl 
greater  or  less  success. 

Yet  Letchworth  Village  was  enacted  by  the  Leg 
islature  of  New  York  nearly  five  years  ago. 
first  commission  reported  29,000  suitable  inmate 
pressing  for  care.     Today  it  has  only  100  inmates 
and  the  Interchurch  Federation  says  nothing. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  get  all  stirred  up  an 
excited  about  the  Jeffs  in  North  Carolina.  Wha 
have  we  to  say  about  the  defectives  in  jails,  wor 
houses,  penitentiaries,  reformatories  and  prison 
under  our  noses  in  New  York?  Is  our  beam  s 
big  that  we  cannot  see  it? 
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Social  Forces 

By  EDWARD  T.  DEVINE 


ENGLAND'S  SEISACHTHEIA 

WHEN  Solon,  the  Athenian  law  giver,  was 
summoned  by  the  landed  gentry  of  his 
ancient  city  to  preserve  them  from  impending  rev- 
olution, they  were  under  no  delusion  as  to  his 
sympathy  for  the  debtor  class.  He  was  on  record 
as  to  the  harshness  of  existing  laws  and  the  in- 
justice of  the  exactions  of  landlords.  But  they 
thought  they  knew  how  far  he  would  go.  They 
thought  that  as  one  of  their  own  class  he  would 
have  respect  for  the  rights  of  property  and  for 
existing  institutions. 

In  this  they  were  right.  No  statesman  has 
shown  a  more  profound  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  written  laws,  of  established  precedents,  of 
settled  institutions.  But  he  had,  along  with  this 
conservative  instinct,  a  rarer  gift.  He  could  dis- 
cern the  difference  between  essential  justice  and 
an  acquired  legal  title  which  veils  essential  injus- 
tice. He  had  an  eye  for  the  diagnosis  of  social 
maladies,  and  a  surgeon's  nerve  for  the  oppor- 
tune use  of  the  knife.  He  knew  how  to  pierce  to 
the  heart  of  social  misery  and  to  separate  from 
the  sound  tissue  of  the  living  organism  such  can- 
cerous growth  of  perverted  law  and  vicious  cus- 
tom as  threatened  to  destroy  society. 

This  may  sound  very  general  and  vague.  Every 
one  will  agree  in  the  abstract  that  this  is  what 
statesmen  should  do  when  they  have  the  oppor- 
tunity, viz.,  uphold  essential  justice  and  destroy 
its  perversions.  But  Solon  did  not  deal  in  abstrac- 
tions. Let  sensitive  ears  be  on  their  guard  while 
we  hear  what  he  actually  did.  He  proclaimed 
seisachtheia.  We  have  his  biographer's  warrant 
for  regarding  this  as  an  instance  of  the  Greek 
fondness  for  making  a  thing  palatable  by  giving 
it  a  high  sounding  and  disarming  name. 

Solon  lived  a  long  time  ago.  His  place  in  his- 
tory and  tradition  is  secure.  His  constitution  for 
centuries  survived  even  the  fickle  fortunes  of 
Athenian  politics.  Long  afterwards  the  people 
who,  according  to  St.  Paul,  were  ever  seeking  a 
new  thing,  nevertheless  found  it  politic  to  defend 
their  measures  before  the  popular  assembly  in  a 
form  very  familiar  to  American  ears.  "This," 
they  were  wont  to  say,  "is  what  Solon  really 
intended  in  his  laws";  or  "Thus,  if  Solon  were 
alive,  is  the  way  he  would  have  dealt  with  the 
matter  before  us." 

And  so  we  violate  no  confidence  and  imperil 
no  reputation  in  translating  Solon's  proclamation 
into  modern  terms.  Seisachtheia  is  the  "shaking 
off  of  burdens,"  the  cancellation  of  mortgaere- 
contracts,  the  release  of  debtors  from  legal  obli- 
gations, and  it  is  related  even  to  the  deliberate 
debasement  of  coinage  which  was  a  part  of 
Solon's  program  of  reform.  Now  these  were  des- 


perate remedies  for  desperate  evils.  They  rep- 
resent a  sober  judgment  that  existing  conditions 
were  unjust  and  intolerable.  They  did  not  go 
so  far  as  the  spokesmen  of  the  debtor  class  de- 
sired ;  but  they  went  far  beyond  what  the  nobility 
expected  when  they  put  Solon  at  the  head  of  the 
state.  That  these  measures  involved  injustice  is 
obvious ;  but  they  put  an  end  to  slavery  for  debt, 
and  to  the  alienation  of  that  land  which  was  the 
essential  means  of  livelihood  and  liberty. 

And  so  Solon's  seisachtheia  of  twenty-five  hun- 
dred years  ago  is  acclaimed  as  an  act  of  construc- 
tive statesmanship;  as  a  clearing  of  the  ground 
for  a  new  and  better  regime;  as  a  substantial  re- 
dress of  grievances  by  a  constitution  builder  who 
might  have  found  congenial  company  in  Philadel- 
phia when  men  who  with  like  equanimity  had 
shaken  off  the  sovereignty  of  England  and  the 
property  rights  of  Tories  met  to  lay  broad  and 
sure  foundations  for  the  future  security  of  prop- 
erty and  of  political  institutions. 

AGAIN  something  is  happening  in  the  history 
of  the  world  which  is  curiously  reminis- 
cent of  that  far  off  new  start.  Ldoyd  George  is 
no  Solon;  he  is  a  bit  too  impetuous  for  a  sage. 
But  he  has  taken  hold  of  a  stupendous  problem, 
much  resembling  the  one  which,  as  we  now  see 
plainly,  justified  radical  measures  by  the  con- 
servative legislation  of  the  olden  time.  In  a 
word,  Lloyd  George  and  the  English  cabinet  pro- 
claim the  shaking  off  of  the  incubus  of  unpro- 
ductive landlordism.  Some  unused  lands  are  to 
be  used  in  the  public  interest.  Some  rents  are 
to  be  reduced.  Some  contracts  are  to  be  revised. 
Minimum  wages  are  to  be  fixed  for  agricultural 
labor.  Homes  are  to  be  provided.  In  such  a 
movement  details  are  everything,  and  yet,  at  the 
instant,  details  are  unimportant;  for  the  main 
thing  is  that  England  is  to  deal  at  last  with  the 
land  question.  The  Lloyd  George  Budget  was  the 
beginning,  especially  as  it  led  to  the  destruction 
of  the  one  great  obstacle  to  any  action,  the  veto 
of  the  House  of  Lords. 

These  were  preliminary  steps.  We  have  now 
at  least  outlines  of  the  broader  scheme.  There  is 
to  be  a  ministry  of  lands — a  permanent  state  de- 
partment which  will  give  continuous  attention  to 
the  various  aspects  of  the  problem  as  the  Board 
of  Trade  does  to  industrial  relations.  There  is 
to  be  adequate  study  of  the  hardships  resulting 
from  the  scarcity  of  cottages,  from  low  wages  on 
the  land,  from  large  holdings  of  uncultivated 
areas,  from  cumbersome  methods  of  transfer  of 
land  titles,  and  from  the  lack  of  such  co-operation 
as  is  to  be  found  in  Denmark  and  in  Ireland ;  and 
as  rapidly  as  remedies  are  discovered  they  are  to 
be  applied.  No  doubt  this  will  require  specific 
legislation  from  time  to  time,  but  no  doubt  also, 
in  accordance  with  English  custom,  there  will  be, 
under  a  large  legislative  scheme,  a  generous  field 
left  for  administrative  regulations,  for  speedy 
and  informal  redress  of  particular  grievances. 
By-laws  and  departmental  circulars  will  doubt- 
less deal  adequately  and  satisfactorily  with  many 
matters  which  in  the  United  States  would  require 
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new  statutes  or  even  constitutional  amendments; 
and  thus,  the  fundamental  need  having  once  been 
recognized  in  principle,  reform  may  be  expected 
to  move  expeditiously  and  irresistibly. 

That  does  not  mean  without  opposition  or  criti- 
cism. On  the  contrary,  there  will  be  stubborn  op- 
position, and  criticism,  both  enlightened  and 
stupid  criticism,  at  every  step ;  but  under  the  more 
complete  democracy  of  England  the  opposition 
will  not  have  the  unfair  advantage  which  a  per- 
verted use  of  written  constitutions  gives  to  those 
who  enjoy  absolute  and  anti-social  privileges. 
The  attack  and  the  defense  are  therefore  on  even 
terms.  If  the  reformers  have  the  better  argu- 
ments ;  if  they  really  represent  the  public  interest ; 
if  they  have  courage  and  persistence  and  patience ; 
if  they  are  in  fact  the  champions  of  progress  and 
justice,  they  will  win. 

ENGLAND'S  seisachtheia  concerns  us  not 
merely  as  spectators.  It  is  true  that  we 
have  not  those  particular  abuses  under  which. 
England  has  suffered  for  so  many  generations. 
Land  with  us  is  a  more  fluid  form  of  investment. 
We  have  no  law  of  primogeniture,  and  no  connec- 
tion with  a  hereditary  peerage,  to  strangle  the  de- 
velopment of  a  rational  land  system,  whenever  we 
are  ready  for  it.  On  the  other  hand  the  ancient 
fiction,  that  all  lands  belong  in  the  last  analysis 
to  the  crown  and  that  no  titles  are  absolute,  may 
yet  prove  in  England  a  more  convenient  means  of 
asserting  the  reality  of  the  public  interest  than 
any  principle  which  remains  available  for  a  sim- 
ilar purpose  among  us. 

However,  the  main  point  is  not  the  precise  form 
which  reform  takes,  but  whether  reform  is  de- 
sired. We  also  have  land  problems,  and  they  are 
serious  enough.  The  taxation  of  unearned  incre- 
ment in  land  values  is  one  solution  which  lies  at 
hand.  The  pending  proposition  in  New  York  city 
to  release  improvements  and  increase  taxation  on 
land  values  is  a  specific  application  of  it.  Of 
course,  much  real  estate,  if  by  that  we  include  land 
and  improvements,  is  already  overburdened;  but 
there  are  literally  millions  of  dollars  of  increas- 
ed values  annually  resulting  from  the  construction 
of  subways,  the  shifting  of  population,  and  other 
like  causes,  which  we  are  allowing  to  slip  through 
our  fingers  into  the  pockets  of  the  shrewd  or  for- 
tunate owners  of  the  favorably  situated  tracts. 
Land  speculation  distributes  great  surplus  gains 
but  speculation  has  no  legitimate  place  in  a 
monopoly  commodity  like  land.  The  surplus  in- 
stead of  being  grabbed  by  the  shrewdest  specu- 
lator should  be  deliberately  claimed  by  the  com- 
munity for  the  common  benefit. 

Taxation  of  increasing  land  values  offers  a  sure 
and  unescapable  method  of  accomplishing  this 
result.  The  condemnation  of  excess  land  when 
sites  are  needed  for  public  uses,  as  is  contem- 
plated by  one  of  the  constitutional  amendments 
adopted  in  New  York  this  month,  is  another. 
This  amendment  is,  in  effect,  merely  an  assertion 
of  the  right  of  society  to  a  share  in  the  unearned 
increment  resulting  from  its  own  public^  action. 
Probably  the  power  of  excess  condemnation  will 


not  often  be  exercised.  No  one  expects  the  city 
of  New  York  to  go  into  the  real  estate  business. 
There  are,  however,  many  circumstances  under 
which  the  possession  of  the  latent  right  to  take 
the  whole  of  a  given  parcel  of  land,  even  though 
only  a  part  of  it  is  required  at  the  moment,  will 
be  advantageous.  Not  only  will  it  save  money  to 
taxpayers  but,  what  is  more  important,  it  wil 
facilitate  the  effective  grouping  of  public  build 
ings  and  thus  promote  one  of  the  elementary 
features  of  rational  city  planning. 

The  action  of  the  state  of  Minnesota  to  conserv, 
her  public  domain, — contrasting  with  that  of  sis 
ter  states  to  their  great  disadvantage,  is  anothe 
illustration  of  a  sound  land  policy.  The  conserva 
tion  of  forests,  soils,  and  minerals,  each  after  it 
own  kind,  is  a  positive  policy  which,  persistentb 
followed,  will  mean  the  shaking  off  of  many  bur 
dens,  the  emancipation  of  agriculture,  and  a  re 
duction  in  the  cost  of  living. 

The  removal  of  burdens  is  not   the   whole   o 
progress.    It  is  often  a  very  necessary  beginning 
as  in  England  at  the  present  moment.    But  it  is 
only  a  beginning.    For  successful  agriculture  or 
a  large  scale  three  things  are  needed :  first,  scien 
tific  investigation  and  public  instruction  such  as 
are  represented  in  our  agricultural  colleges  anc 
experiment  stations;  second,  co-operation  in  the 
selection  of  crops,  in  marketing  and  transporta- 
tion,— in    a    word,    effective    business    organiz; 
tion  of  dairying,  market  gardening,  and  othe 
agricultural  pursuits,  such  as  are  best  represen 
ed  in  the  co-operative  associations  of  Ireland  an 
Denmark;  and  third,  the  improvement  of  rur 
social  conditions,  such  as  is  taking  place,  here  an 
there — thanks  to  the  good  roads  movement,  trol 
ley  lines,  cheap  telephones,  rural  mail  deliverie 
granges  and  institutes— but  far  less  rapidly  tha: 
even  an  unimaginative  person  might  easily  con 
ceive. 


STRENGTH  to  the  right  arm  of  the  intrepid 
Welshman  who  proclaims  the  seisachtheia  of 
English  landlordism.  And  strength  to  the  ai 
of  all  teachers  and  reformers  and  farmers  every- 
where who  are  shaking  off  the  more  grievoi 
burdens  of  slipshod,  wasteful,  unintelligent  meth- 
ods of  farming,  the  individualistic  habit  of  mine" 
the  indifference  to  weeds,  and  the  failure  to  use 
resources  immediately  available.  All  these  are 
a  part  of  our  evil  heritage — though  it  must 
admitted  that  we  have  often  in  these  bad  ways 
bettered  our  instruction. 

We  have  some  burdens  of  unjust  laws,  unequal 
taxation,  obsolete  systems  of  transfer,  and  the 
like.  But  in  America  our  burdens  are  mainly  the 
result  of  an  unwarranted  satisfaction  with  the 
second-best,  extravagant  use  of  superb  natural 
sources,  a  contemptuous  disregard  of  economies 
which  we  deem  unworthy  of  us,  and  above  all  a 
failure  in  co-operation — that  most  elementary  and 
most  essential  of  all  social  qualities.  To  shake 
off  these  self-imposed  burdens  is  to  rise  to  the 
stature  of  freedom. 
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REPLY  TO  DR.  CABOT 

To  THE  EDITOR:  "Why  not  think 
lore  clearly?"  asks  Dr.  Richard  C. 
"abot  in  THE  SURVEY  of  October  25. 
There  are  many  answers  to  his  ques- 
ion;  many  reasons  why  we  do  not  think 
lore  clearly.  And  surely  one  of  the 
hief  reasons  is  the  rarity,  on  this 
luddy  sphere,  of  the  Shavian-Chester- 
onic-Cabotesque  attack  to  startle  us 
nto  acute  attention. 

The  contributions  of  Dr.  Cabot  to  the 
iterature  of  what  he  hates  to  hear  called 
sex  hygiene"  are  indeed  most  inspir- 
!  ng.  Some  of  his  writings  on  "con- 
I  ecration  of  the  affections"  compel  our 
I  inqualified  admiration.  As  a  teacher 
I  .is  spiritual  insight  is  magnificent.  But 
I  s  a  critic — quandoque  dormitat.  How- 
I  ver  lucid  his  thoughts,  his  words  do 
ot  always  carry  absolute  conviction. 
Thus  in  the  present  instance.  His 
I  willingness  to  splinter  a  lance  in  defense 
I  i  his  favorite  thesis  blinds  him  as  to 
I  he  character  of  his  adversary.  He  at- 
I  acks  a  name — a  name  vulnerable  en- 
iugh,  indeed — sanitary  and  moral  prop- 
I  lylaxis.  "Are  sanitary  and  moral  prop- 
I  lylaxes  natural  allies?"  he  asked  at 
I  he  Academy  of  Medicine -(as  related 
I  in  p.  83  of  the  same  number  of  THE 
I  SURVEY).  He  insisted,  justly  enough, 
I  hat  morality  was  better  than  hygiene — 
I  hat  cleanliness  was  not  quite  Godliness. 
I  le  repeated — and  in  some  ears  it  can- 
I  :ot  be  too  often  repeated — that  morality 
I  /as  quite  a  different  matter  from 
I  lygiene.  He  showed  us — to  our  great 
I  dification  he  showed  us — that  we  are 
I  11  too  liable  to  loose  talking  of  a  motley 
I  iybrid,  neither  good  morals  nor  good 
I  iygiene.  Like  Miinsterberg — though 
I  rom  a  different  angle— he  attacked  the 
I  ampaign  for  sex  hygiene  as  though  it 
I  rere  begotten  in  materialism,  bred  in 
I  gnorance,  and  destined  to  demoralize 
he  young. 

Now  the  Society  of  Sanitary  and 
I  doral  Prophylaxis  does  not  much  mat- 
I  er.  Its  Pamphlet  No.  6,  the  wording 
I  f  which  provides  Dr.  Cabot  an  oppor- 
j  unity  for  several  merry  jibes,  does  not 
I  luch  matter.  We  laugh  all  the  more 
I  .eartily  with  him  because  we  do  not  al- 
I  ogether  agree  with  him.  And  has  not 
I  e  himself  said  that  one  cannot  be  im- 
I  loral  through  ignorance  ?  Our  pamph- 
I  :t  was  well  meant:  argal  it  is  a  moral 
\  amphlet. 

But  truly  these  things  are  of  little 
Importance  as  compared  with  that  im- 
lainent,  that  vital  question:  Does  the 
I  ampaign  for  sex  hygiene  threaten  the 
liorals  of  the  young?  To  debate  this 
laestion  we  claim  the  columns  of  THE 
I  SURVEY. 

For  almost  two  thousand  years  re- 
ligion and  morality  have  assumed  that 
I  ygiene  was  not  their  ally  in  the  fight 
lor  sexual  cleanliness.  At  the  mother's 
•  nee  the  innocent  question :  "Where 
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did  I  come  from?"  has  been  parried; 
but  what  murmurs  have  arisen  behind 
the  barn?  In  the  schoolroom  there  has 
been  silence;  but  last  year  200  Chicago 
school  girls  became  mothers.  What  is 
this  act  our  boys  are  performing  at 
boarding  school?  Ask  Dr.  Stanley  S. 
Hall.  What  is  this  topic  that  all  these 
little  ones  are  questioning  over,  mulling 
over,  fidgeting  over,  imagining  over, 
worrying  over?  Ask  your  own  mem- 
ories. 

Shall  we  say  with  a  Miinsterberg 
that  instruction  in  sex  hygiene  will 
focus  the  attention  of  the  innocent  upon 
improper  topics?  Upon  what  topics  are 
they  now  focussed? 

Shall  we  say  with  a  Cabot  "It  takes 
an  eternity  to  cultivate  a  virtue,  and  he 
who  focusses  on  one  virtue  alone  be- 
comes a  prig"?  What  then  am  I  to  do 
with  my  five-year-old  daughter  who  is 
fast  becoming  a  facile  little  liar? 

I  cannot  see  that  I  am  sullying  my 
children's  minds  by  answering  their 
frank  and  simple  questions  simply  and 
frankly.  If  I  fail  to  answer,  someone 
else  will  do  it  for  me — and  will  add  an 
explanation  as  to  why  I  failed !  I  have 
seen  the  eyes  of  a  child  grow  big  with 
sympathy  for  her  mother,  now  so  list- 
less and  so  pale ! 

"But,"  says  Dr.  Cabot,  "the  school 
is  no  place  for  such  teaching."  Per- 
haps not.  It  has  not  been  tried.  Indeed 
the  speaker  immediately  preceding  Dr. 
Cabot  at  that  Academy  of  Medicine 
meeting,  bore  testimony  to  our  society's 
approval  of  a  ruling  of  Superintendent 
Maxwell  that  lectures  on  sex  hygiene 
should  not  be  given  to  the  children  but 
only  to  mothers'  meetings. 

And  yet,  after  all,  why  should  not 
sex  hygiene  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools?  Because,  says  Dr.  Cabot, 
"sanitation  can  be  taught  by  word  of 
mouth;  morality  cannot.  Morality  re- 
quires practice  and  'contagion'."  My 
dear  sir,  you  cannot  teach  anything 
without  atmosphere,  personality,  "con- 
tagion" (if  you  insist  upon  the  word). 
You  cannot  teach  the  multiplication 
table  or  plain  sewing  without  a  world 
of  practice.  Nor  can  you  teach  morals 
without  teaching  them  by  word  of  mouth 
or  something  corresponding  thereunto. 

The  difference  is  one  of  degree,  not 
of  kind.  To  teach  logic  we  need  more 
talk,  to  teach  sewing,  more  practice,  to 
teach  morals  more  atmosphere,  more 
"contagion." 

And  sex?  Ah,  here  the  task  is  not 
easy.  These  little  ones  will  be  taught 
by  their  fellows,  by  their  own  unguicled 
passions,  if  we  do  not  undertake  the 
teaching.  We  shall  need  all  the  "con- 
tagion of  personality,"  all  the  "support 
of  religion,"  all  the  "strength  of  habit," 
all  the  accessory  aids  of  "duty,  work, 
imitation,"  all  the  diversion  of  energy 
by  exercise — that  we  can  summon  to 
aid  our  teaching. 


What  if  hygiene  and  morality  are  not 
natural  allies,  though  we  should  hate  to 
admit  this  just  now?  Let  us  then  force 
them  into  alliance  for  this,  our  noble 
purpose. 

In  the  schools?  In  groups  or  singly? 
When  to  begin?  What  to  tell  at  what 
age?  These  are  the  questions  we  hope 
some  day  to  hear  answered  fully,  moral- 
ly, hygienically. 

Surely  we  feel  no  call  to  love  dead 
Caesar  (our  Morrow)  less,  in  order  to 
love  Rome  (our  morals)  more. 

EDWARD  L.  KEYES,  JR. 
[President     Society     of     Sanitary     and 

Moral  Prophylaxis] 

New  York. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  I  am  in  full  agree- 
ment with  the  spirit  of  the  above  let- 
ter, and  have  no  doubt  that,  on  the  de- 
tails, my  good  friend  Dr.  Keyes  and  I 
shall  be  able,  with  time  and  patience, 
heartily  to  unite. 

RICHARD  C.  CABOT. 
Boston,  Mass. 


THE  HUMAN  SLAUGHTER  HOUSE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  been  an  eager 
reader  of  THE  SURVEY  for  several  years, 
and  am  indebted  to  your  periodical  for 
valuable  information.  This  is  to  me  an 
obligation  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
serious  misstatements  contained  in  the 
review  of  Lamszus's  book,  The  Human 
Slaughter  House,  in  your  issue  of  Au- 
gust 23.  The  last  lines  of  that  review 
state :  "The  Kaiser  had  to  recall  his  dis- 
missal of  the  author  as  a  public  school 
teacher." 

It  seems  hardly  credible  that  anybody 
in  the  United  States  should  believe  that 
the  Kaiser  should  appoint  or  dismiss 
school  teachers.  Germany  is  a  constitu- 
tional empire.  School  teachers  are  ap- 
pointed or  dismissed  by  school  boards. 
Moreover,  Hamburg  is  an  independent 
state,  and  appoints  its  own  officials  free 
from  imperial  influence. 

Lamszus's  book  is  simply  a  bad  book 
from  every  point  of  view — literary, 
moral  and  pedagogical.  As  he  and  some 
of  his  colleagues  saw  fit  to  read  to  their 
school  classes  from  this  decidedly  anti- 
national  book,  the  Hamburg  newspapers 
took  hold  of  the  matter,  published  parts 
of  it  and  called  on  the  president  of 
the  Board  of  Education  to  stop  this 
abuse  of  a  teacher's  influence  on  young- 
people.  The  president  of  the  board,  Sen- 
ator von  Berenberg-Gossler,  somewhat 
rashly  ordered  the  withdrawal  of  Mr. 
Lamszus.  On  having  seen  the  latter 
personally,  however,  he  felt  induced  to 
accept  his  apology  for  what  had  been 
done  in  the  classroom  and  reinstated 
him.  I  know  these  facts  as  positive. 

The  book  has  not  been  suppressed.  I 
regret  to  say  that  there  is  no  way  under 
our  laws  to  suppress  a  book  so  obvious- 
ly injurious  to  readers  on  account  of  its 
grossly  sensational  tendency. 

HELEN  BANFORT. 
Hamburg,  Germany. 

[THE  SURVEY  is  glad  to  be  set  right  and 
to  learn  that  it  was  the  president  of 
Hamburg  Board  of  Education,  and  not  the 
Kaiser,  who  dismissed  Herr  Lamszus  from 
his  position  as  a  public  school  teacher. 
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OF  WHAT  USE  IS  IT— 

If  a  patient  for  whom  the 
surgeon  orders  a  back  brace 
starves  herself  to  pay  the  bill? 

If  a  workman,  cured  of  rheu- 
matism, goes  back  to  his  job  in 
the  damp  cellar  which  caused 
it? 

If  a  clerk,  fitted  to  glasses, 
returns  to  the  dim  desk  which 
crippled  her  sight? 

If  an  unmarried  girl,  delivered 
of  her  child,  goes  from  the 
maternity  ward  back  to  the 
neighborhood  that  ruined  her? 

Medicine  and  surgery,  sup- 
plemented by  social  service, 
not  only  cure  disease  but  re- 
store to  full  health  and  work- 
ing capacity. 

The  theory  and  practice  of 
this  youngest  handmaiden  of 
medical  science  are  fully,  simply 
and  interestingly  told  in  the 
latest  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
Publication 
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THE  SURVEY  was  in  the  wrong,  but  made 
the  statement  in  good  faith  from  appar- 
ently reliable  sources — the  American  pub- 
lishers mention  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  Literary  Digest. 

According  to  the  preface  written  by 
Oakley  Williams,  the  English  translator, 
"the  sale  of  the  book  was  interdicted  in 
the  town  of  its  first  publication — the  'free' 
city  of  Hamburg.  The  interdict  had  the 
effect  of  stimulating  its  sale  elsewhere." 

To  those  who  believe  in  war,  The  Hu- 
man Slaughter  House  is  indeed  a  bad  book 
from  every  point  of  view.  To  those  who 
believe  in  peace,  it  is  a  tremendously  effec- 
tive bit  of  propaganda. — EDITOR.] 

THE  ILLEGITIMACY  CONFERENCE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  My  attention  has 
just  been  drawn  to  the  report  of  the 
Boston  Conference  on  Illegitimacy  in 
your  issue  for  September  13.  Will  you 
allow  me  to  add  a  supplementary  word 
from  a  background  of  many  years'  ex- 
perience? 

In  regard  to  placing  a  "wayward 
girl"  in  an  institution  we  make  a  dis- 
tinction. A  young  girl  who  is  weak  in 
character  and  perhaps  slightly  defective 
in  intellect  may  need  the  protection  of 
an  institution.  In  the  case  of  one  who 
is  wilful  and  undisciplined  it  is  often 
more  wholesome  to  remove  all  re- 
straints, for  the  repression  of  institu- 
tional life  is  to  some  natures  a  constant 
stimulous  to  turbulence. 

An  excitable  and  self-willed  girl, 
shut  up  in  a  "home,"  weary  of  the  mo- 
notomy  of  her  life  and  relying  on  the 
"kind  ladies"  who  manage  the  institu- 
tion not  to  turn  her  out  if  they  can 
avoid  it,  finds  a  certain  amusement  in 
seeing  how  far  she  can  go  without  be- 
ing expelled.  We  have  seen  the  hap- 
piest results  follow  removing  a  girl  of 
this  type  from  an  institution  and  plac- 
ing her  in  a  position  where  she  finds  it 
necessary  to  be  self-dependent  and  self- 
reliant.  To  stand  on  her  own  feet,  to 
be  accountable  for  herself,  to  know  that 
on  her  good  behavior  depends  her  re- 
taining of  her  situation,  has  a  con- 
stantly bracing  effect.  The  situation 
must  be  handled  with  tact  and  judg- 
ment, but  without  tact  and  judgment 
nothing  can  be  accomplished  in  this 
field  of  work. 

In  regard  to  placing  an  infant  at 
board  or  arranging  that  the  mother 
shall  visit  it  weekly  and  undertake  the 
financial  responsibility,  or  at  least  part 
of  it,  we  tried  this  method  thoroughly 
for  years  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that,  while  such  an  arrangement  almost 
always  begins  well,  in  the  long  run  it 
is  almost  always  a  failure.  The  most 
affectionate  mother  does  not  usually  re- 
tain her  love  for  her  child  more  than 
about  a  year,  unless  she  takes  care  of 
it  herself.  Therefore,  if  she  is  not  fitted 
for  domestic  service  and  has  been  ac- 
customed to  other  work,  for  instance 
factory  work,  it  is  best  for  her  to  live 
at  home  with  her  parents,  her  mother 
having  charge  of  the  infant.  If  this 
is  not  possible,  she  should  be  placed 
with  some  good-hearted,  sensible  woman 
who  will  take  both  mother  and  infant 
to  board.  If  this  again  is  not  feasible, 
the  next  best  arangement  is  that  the 
baby  should  be  placed  at  board  near 


enough  for  the  mother  to  see  it,  not  on 
once  a  week,  but  every  day.  A  moth 
who  is  attached  to  her  child  will  1 
glad  to  spend  nearly  all  her  spare  tin 
with  it. 

It  is  seldom  wise  to  insist  upon  at 
course  of  action.    A  childish,  irrespon 
ible  girl  will  agree  to  anything  that 
proposed  without  the  least  idea  that  si 
is  expected  to  keep  her  promise,  or 
deed    without    understanding    that 
has  made  any  promise  at  all.     A  wil 
and  obstinate  one  may  be  alienated 
made  deceitful  by  being  tied  down  to 
plan  which  she  does  not  herself  des: 
to    follow.      The    scheme    must    be 
own   choice   and   she   must   come   to 
of  her  own  accord;   it  is  of  little  u 
to  try  to  impose  it  upon  her  from  wit 
out.    All  the  worker  can  do  is  to  gen 
guide  and  encourage  the  choice  of  t 
young  girl   and  confirm  her  in  a  w; 
resolution.     It  is  a  delicate  and  diffici 
psychical   operation   to   help   to   form 
volition   in   another   person's   mind,   b 
to  be  able  to  do  this  is  an  essential  pa 
of  our  work. 

L.  FREEMAN  CLARKE. 

[Secretary    Society    for   Helping 
Destitute  Mothers  and  Infants.] 

Boston. 


TEACHING  SEX  HYGIENE 

To  THE  EDITOR:   May  I  join  in  tl 
most  interesting  discussion  on  the  teac 
ing  of  sex  hygiene,   and  quote  from 
letter  published  in  the  latest  Journal 
the  American  Medical  Association. 

The  writer — from  Dr.  Cabot's  town 
believes  that  to  leave  the  teaching 
sex  matters 'to  the  home  is  to  drop  t 
matter  altogether,  for  from  that  sour 
comes  not  aid  but  obstacle: 

"It  is  therefore  clear  that  it  is  up 
the  schools  as  the  only  organized  m 
dium  available.  But  it  is  also  plain  th 
to  make  a  sudden  jump  from  the  re 
cence  of  the  home  on  all  matters  pertai 
ing  to  sex  to  a  direct  discussion  of  s 
hygiene  in  the  schools  would  be  as  da 
gerous  to  the  child  as  it  would  be  a 
horrent  to  the  parent. 

"If  we  could  only  stop  crying  reform 
stop  the  warring  between  the  sentimen 
surrounding  innocence  and  the  excite 
ment  over  the  moral  results  of  ignor 
ance,  and  treat  the  question  from  th< 
point  of  view  of  educational  science 
the  matter  would  be  simple.  Give  thi 
children  more  natural  science  taught  b} 
competent  teachers — botany  to  thi 
youngest,  biology  to  the  older  ones,  am 
anatomy  and  physiology  to  those  of  1( 
or  12.  The  sexual  side  should  not  b< 
emphasized  but  taken  as  a  matter 
course.  With  this  foundation  the  tea 
ing  of  sexual  questions  as  such  wo 
cease  to  be  a  nightmare  to  parents 
a  side-show  to  children. 

"I  have  known  boys  who  were  fo 
tunate  enough  to  be  brought  up 
homes  in  which  they  received  prop 
instruction  and  explanation,  and  the 
true  modesty  and  frank  understandir 
of  things  sexual  were  distinctly  refres 
ing  after  the  prudery  and  morbid  c 
riosity  which  are  perfectly  natural 
the  ignorant  child." 

Is  not  this 'a  very  sane  statement? 
INTERESTED. 

New  York. 
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'INIMUM  WAGE  LAW  UPHELD 
IN  OREGON 

IN   THE   FIRST  case  %of   its  kind 
the     United     States     the     constitu- 
ility    of   minimum   wage   legislation 
been  upheld  by  Judge  Cleeton  of  the 
:uit    Court    of    Multnomah   County, 
His  decision  confirms  the  act 
ic  last  Oregon  Legislature  creating 
Industrial     Welfare       Commission, 
ich   was   empowered  to  regulate    the 
jes  and  hours  of  labor  for  women, 
"he    objects    and    purposes    of    the 
tute    being    passed    for    the    general 
Ifare,"     said     Judge     Cleeton,     "the 
ite  must  necessarily  have  a  liberal 
struction,    and    by    considering    this 
ite   from  this  standpoint,   it    is    my 
lion  that  the  regulation  of  the  mini- 
wage   for  women   and  minors,   as 
lounced  in  the  act,  is  within  the  po- 
power  of  the  state,  and  is,  there- 
,  constitutional." 

le  order,  attached  to  the  decision, 
issued  by  the  Industrial  Welfare 
imisson  in  September.  After  re- 
ited  conferences,  composed  as  re- 
red  by  law,  of  representatives  of  the 
sloyers,  of  the  workers  and  of  the 
:ral  public,  the  commission  laid  down 
regarding  the  employment  of  wo- 
in  manufacturing  establishments  in 
city  of  Portland.  The  rules  pro- 
that  no  woman  may  be  employed 
more  than  9  hours  in  any  day,  or  54 
hours  in  any  week ;  that  experienced 
adult  workers  engaged  at  time  rates  of 
payment  may  not  be  employed  at  a 
weekly  wage  of  less  than  $8.64,  any 
smaller  amount  being  declared  inade- 
quate to  supply  the  necessary  cost  of 
living  for  such  factory  workers  and  to 
keep  them  in  health. 

In  the  case  at  bar,  F.  C.  Stettler,  own- 
er of  a  box  factory,  attacked  the  wage 
feature  of  the  act.  He  made  the  usual 
plea  that  the  enforcement  of  the  mini- 
mum set  by  the  commission  would  cause 
him  great  financial  loss.  He.  attacked 
the  constitutionality  of  the  act  on  var- 
ious grounds,  among  others  that  it  de- 
prived him  of  his  property  without  due 
process  of  law  and  without  just  compen- 
sation; that  it  deprived  him  of  the  right 
to  have  the  reasonableness  of  the  com- 
mission's orders  judicially  reviewed  and 
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determined;  and  that  it  unlawfully  dele- 
gated legislative  powers  to  the  commis- 
sion. 

Judge  Cleeton  declared  that  the  laws 
fixing  maximum  hours  of  labor  and  min- 
imum wages  are  complements,  the  mini- 
mum wage  law  being  necessary  in  some 
instances  to  make  the  maximum  hours 
law  effective. 

"This  is  especially  true,"  the  judge 
said,  "in  the  case  of  the  employment  of 
women  and  children,  for  the  reason  that 
the  occupations  in  which  they  may  be 
usefully  employed  are  necessarily  large. 
If  the  law  regulating  the  number  of 
hours  of  labor  for  women  and  minors  is 
within  the  police  power  and  constitu- 
tional, a  law  fixing  a  minimum  wage  is 
also  within  the  police  power." 

One  section  of  the  act  was  held  in- 
valid, this  providing  that  there  should 
be  no  appeal  from  a  decision  of  the  com- 
mission on  any  question  of  fact,  allowing 
an  appeal  only  on  a  question  of  law. 

"The  court  believes  the  plaintiff  has 
the  right  of  review,"  said  Judge  Cleeton, 
"notwithstanding  this  section  of  the  act 
attempting  to  prohibit  the  right  of  re- 
view ;  and  that  in  any  case  which  may 
arise  under  this  act  where  the  question 
of  reasonableness,  which  might  touch 
the  question  of  confiscation,  arises,  he 
may  have  that  question  adjudicated." 

The  case  will  be  carried  at  once  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Oregon. 

Before  Judge  Cleeton's  decision  had 
been  rendered,  another  case  had  been 
begun  by  Kathleen  Baker,  for  twelve 
years  a  clerk  in  a  Portland  grocery 
store.  Her  petition  seeks  to  restrain  the 
enforcement  of  the  rules  which  fix  the 
wages  and  hours  of  women  employed  in 
mercantile  establishments,  as  promul- 
gated by  the  Commission  on  Sept.  23. 
These  also  were  drawn  up  after  repeat- 
ed conferences.  They  provide  that  the 
minimum  wage  for  experienced  adult 
women  should  be  not  less  than  $9.25  per 
week,  and  the  hours  not  more  than  8 
hours  and  20  minutes  in  one  day,  50 
hours  in  one  week.  All  night  work  after 
6  p.  m.  is  prohibited. 

The  chairman  of  the  Industrial  Wrel- 
fare  Commision,  Father  O'Hara,  thus 
comments  on  the  situation: 


"An  industry  which  does  not  pay 
its  employes  enough  to  cover  their  ne- 
cessary costs  of  living  is  a  parasite  on 
the  homes  of  the  poor  and  is  subsi- 
dized by  its  employes.  If  any  indus- 
try is  so  important  to  the  community  as 
to  deserve  to  be  sustained  by  a  subsidy, 
such  a  subsidy  should  come  from  some 
other  source  than  its  working  girls. 

"The  principle  on  which  the  act  is 
based  is  that  the  welfare  of  women  must 
take  precedence  over  any  commercial 
consideration.  The  mothers  of  the  fu- 
ture generation  should  not  be  sacrificed 
to  industrial  gain.  This  is  the  first  time 
the  question  has  ever  been  taken  into 
the  courts  in  this  country,  but  similar 
measures  have  been  in  effect  in  Europe 
and  Australia  for  many  years." 

PATERSON  CONVICTIONS  AGAIN 
SET  ASIDE 

THE  higher  courts  of  New  Jer- 
sey have  again  reversed  the  local  magis- 
trate's decision  in  dealing  with  the  Pat- 
erson  strike  cases. 

Readers  of  THE  SURVEY  will  remem- 
ber that  after  William  D.  Haywood 
had  been  sentenced  by  Recorder  Carroll 
to  a  term  of  six  months  in  jail  on  a 
charge  of  "unlawful  assemblage"  he  was 
liberated  on  an  order  issued  by  Justice 
Minturn  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the 
ground  that  no  meeting,  lawful  or  un- 
lawful, had  been  held. 

Now,  in  an  opinion  delivered  on  No- 
vember 10  by  Justice  Bergen,  the  Su- 
preme Court  sets  aside  the  conviction  of 
Haywood,  Tresca  and  Lessig,  all  I.  W. 
W.  leaders  during  the  Paterson  silk 
strike,  who  had  been  sentenced  to  six 
months  in  jail  on  a  charge  of  being  "dis- 
orderly persons." 

Justice  Bergen  employs  the  same 
kind  of  logic  in  his  decision  as  did 
Justice  Minturn.  A  man  can  not  be 
punished  for  being  a  disorderly  per- 
son, the  court  argues,  unless  he 
is  disorderly.  The  particular  charge 
made  against  Haywood  in  this  case  was 
that  as  he  walked  down  the  street  large 
numbers  of  people  followed  him  and  in- 
terfered with  traffic.  "If,"  said  the  court, 
"it  can  be  said  that  whenever  a  person 
walking  along  a  public  highway,  quietly 
and  peaceably,  shall  be  followed  by  a 
crowd,  that  he  may  be  adjudged  to  be  a 
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SHOP  EARLY 

Bronstrup,  of  the 
San  Francisco 
Evening  Post,  has 
the  latest  word  in 
the  Christmas  shop 
early  campaign. 
The  caption  for 
the  Post's  cartoon 
is :  "His  transpor- 
tation facilities  are 
becoming  too 
small." 

The  parcels  post 
has  still  to  face  its 
fi  r  s  t  C  h  ristmas 
rush.  It  has  grown 
tremendously  since 
its  shingle  was 
hung  up  last  Jan- 
uary. 


disorderly  person  upon  the  ground  that 
he  is  distracting  and  interfering  with 
such  persons  upon  such  street,  then  al- 
most every  person  having  something 
more  than  a  local  reputation  sufficient  to 
arouse  the  curiosity  of  the  public  would 
be  liable  to  be  apprehended  as  a  disor- 
derly person." 

Other  indictments  for  inciting  to  riot 
or  for  inciting  to  attacks  upon  the  po- 
lice are  still  pending  against  these 
three  defendants,  and  also  against  Eliz- 
abeth Gurley  Flynn,  and  against  Patrick 
Quinlan.  who  was  convicted  last  spring 
on  another  charge  of  inciting  to  riot 
and  was  sentenced  to  a  long  term  in  the 
penitentiary.  He  is  now  out  on  bond 
pending  an  appeal.  It  is  expected  that 
these  cases  will  be  called  for  trial  in  the 
near  future.  Frederick  S.  Boyd,  who  was 
sentenced  some  weeks  ago  to  a  term  of 
one  to  seven  years  for  preaching  sabo- 
tage, is  also  at  liberty  under  bond,  pend- 
ing his  appeal  which  will  probably  be 
given  a  hearing  early  next  year. 

FE  D  E  R  A  L_I_M_M  I  G  R  A  T I  O  N 
STATION  FOR  CHICAGO 

THE  FEDERAL  STATION  for  the 
protection  of  immigrants  at  Chicago  is 
at  last  a  reality.  On  November  3, 
Secretary  of  Labor  William  B.  Wilson 
approved  the  leasing  of  the  Newberry 
building  at  the  corner  of  Wabash  ave- 
nue and  Seventh  street,  about  three 
blocks  from  the  Dearborn  street  depot 
where  most  of  the  immigrant  trains 
arrive  and  where  Robert  Louis  Steven- 


son once  spent  a  few  miserable  hours 
years  ago. 

All  aliens  whose  destination  is  Chi- 
cago will  be  taken  to  this  station.  A 
bus  contract  for  their  transportation 
to  or  from  other  stations  is  now  under 
consideration.  Addresses  will  be  inves- 
tigated, doubtful  homes  will  be  visited 
and  inspected,  and  in  general  the  ex- 
ploitation which  has  immemorially 
greeted  the  newcomer  in  Chicago  will 
be  prevented.  Aliens  passing  through 
Chicago  to  destinations  further  west  or 
south  will  not  be  interfered  with  unless 
their  transportation  calls  for  a  consider- 
able delay  at  Chicago. 

The  federal  station  comes  as  the  re- 
sult of  several  years  of  agitation  by 
many  organizations.  Most  prominent 
were  the  Immigrants'  Protective  League 
which  first  brought  out  the  evils  of  the 
situation,  and  the  Commercial  Club 
which  was  induced  by  Alexander  A. 
McCormick,  president  of  the  Cook 
County  Board,  to  send  committees  of 
protest  to  Congress. 

Dr.  P.  L.  Prentis,  present  immigra- 
tion inspector  for  the  Chicago  district, 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  new  station. 
Congress  first  appropriated  $75,000  for 
the  1913  expenditure,  but  this  was  later 
reduced  to  $20,000.  Four  floors  of  the 
six-story  building  will  be  used.  The 
basement  will  contain  a  laundry  and 
shower  baths.  The  first  floor  will  be 
used  as  a  general  reception  room,  the 
second  floor  for  the  offices,  and  the 
third  and  fourth  as  dormitories  re- 


spectively for  men  and  for  women. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  191. 
no  less  than  32,909  persons  would  hav> 
been  cared  for  at  the  station  had  i 
been  opened.  The  remainder,  who  madi 
up  a  total  of  75,181,  had  other  interio: 
destinations  and  would  have  visited  it 

Extortionate  charges  which  express 
men  and  cabmen  have  wrung  from  ig- 
norant strangers,  the  practical  kidnap- 
ping of  defenceless  people,  and  man 
wrongs  to  girls  including  proven  case 
of  white  slavery,  are  some  of  the  thing 
which  the  station  is  expected  to  remedy 
The  next  move  which  Grace  Abbott 
superintendent  of  the  Immigrants'  Pro- 
tective League,  urges,  is  the  placing  o 
inspectors  upon  all  immigrant  trains  be 
tween  New  York  and  Chicago 

JERSEY    SOCIAL   WORKERS    FORN 
LEGISLATIVE  BUREAU 

A  PEOPLE'S  LEGISLATIVE  BUREAI 
is  being  organized  in  New  Jersey 
social  workers.  The  initiative  was  take 
by  a  committee  from  the  State  Chari- 
ties Aid  Association  which  enlisted  th 
support  of  such  organizations  as 
Associated  Charities  of  Newark,  tt 
Citizens'  Federation  of  Hudson  Count 
the  Public  Welfare  Committee  of 
sex  County,  the  State  Civic  Federatic 
and  the  legislative  committee  of  th 
State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

Experience  in  trying  to  secure  legis 
lation  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  th 
bureau.  For  several  years  social  wor 
ers  in  New  Jersey  have  wanted  a  lav 
providing  that  the  payment  of  part 
the  earnings  of  prisoners  may  be  mad 
toward  the  maintenance  of  their  fan 
lies.  Despite  several  campaigns 
Legislature  has  failed  to  enact  th 
measure. 

This  is  but  one  instance.  There 
also  been  utterly  needless  failure 
some  measures.  Even  in  the  instanc 
cited  there  seemed  to  be  no  oppositic 
and  the  common  understanding  was  tha 
the  bill  would  go  through.  But  it  wa 
buried  in  committee  and  its  friends  dii 
not  awake  to  the  situation  until  too  lat 
Although  they  got  it  reported  out 
committee  and  passed  in  the  House,  th 
Senate  adjourned  without  passing  it. 

The  new  bureau  will  establish 
Trenton  from  December  1  to  June  1 
capable  worker  who  is  expected  to  ke« 
all  of  the  members  of  the  bureau  ir 
formed  on  matters  concerning  social 
legislation.  The  bureau  will  serve  as  a 
clearing  house  for  legislation  desired  by 
the  constituent  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals. Proposed  subjects  of  legisla- 
tion and  drafts  of  bills  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  bureau,  and  a  summary  of 
all  such  matter  issued  by  the  bureau  to 
all  members. 

The  bureau  will  promote  conferences 
between  groups  desiring  similar  legisla- 
tion, to  the  end  that  duplication  of  ef- 
fort may  be  avoided;  and  it  will  furnish 
information  regarding  methods  of  legis- 
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lation  and  suggest  opportunities  for  im- 
provement of  such  methods. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  control  of  the 
bureau  shall  be  by  a  joint  committee 
consisting  of  at  least  two  representa- 
tives from  each  affiliated  organization, 
and  an  executive  committee  appointed 
by  the  general  committee. 

At  the  meeting  there  was  some  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  lobbying,  but  those 
who  initiated  the  plan  had  no  intention 
that  it  should  act  as  a  lobbying  agency. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  members  of  the 
bureau  might  differ  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  legislation.  Participation  in  the  bu- 
reau will  not  commit  a  member  to  any 
definite  stand  on  various  measures.  But, 
it  is  expected  that  through  the  clearing 
house  and  information  service  of  the 
bureau,  those  favoring  a  given  measure 
will  be  enabled  to  conduct  their  legisla- 
tive campaign  with  greater  efficiency. 

LUNG  THE  RED  CROSS  CHRIST- 
|MAS  SEALS 

RED  CROSS  seals  to  the  number  of 
110,000,000  are  to  be  provided  for  this 
year's  campaign — about  ten  million 
more  than  last  year.  Since  1908,  when 
the  sale  of  the  seals  began,  150,000,000 
have  been  sold,  bringing  in  $1,500,000. 

It  is  estimated  that  100,000  volunteers 
will  help  in  the  sale,  counting  the  men, 
women  and  children  who  give  their  ser- 
vices, store  proprietors,  public  officials 
and  others  who  give  space  for  booths, 
and  all  those  who  provide  gratuitous 
agencies  for  distribution. 

The  American  Red  Cross  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Study  and 
Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  provide  the 
seals  on  consignment,  with  advertising 
anid  publicity  matter  included.  These  two 
organizations  receive  10  per  cent  of  the 
money  derived  from  the  sale  to  defray 
the  expense  of  printing  and  distribut- 
ing. Thus  90  per  cent  of  the  money 
secured  is  devoted  to  tuberculosis  work 
in  localities  where  the  seals  are  sold. 

Last  year  the  money  secured  in  New 
York  fed  and  clothed  all  the  children 
in  the  open  air  schools  and  fresh  air 
classes,  and  carried  on  the  work  of  the 
Association  of  Tuberculosis  Clinics.  In 
Brooklyn  it  provided  a  children's  sana- 
torium at  Medford,  L.  I.  In  Chicago  it 
carried  on  the  educational  work  of  the 
Chicago  Tuberculosis  Institute.  In  St. 
Louis  it  established  an  open  air  school 
and  a  night  and  day  camp. 

In  Pittsburgh  the  seal  money  started 
an  interesting  experiment  among  babies. 
Proceeding  on  the  theory  that  most  tu- 
berculosis infection  is  gained  during  the 
nrst  ten  years  of  life,  those  in  charge 
of  the  experiment  have  selected  one  iso- 
lated district  in  South  Pittsburgh,  where 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  establish  im- 
munity through  careful  attention  to  the 
housing,  clothing  and  living  conditions. 
In  Galveston  it  established  the  Walter 
Colquitt  Memorial  Hospital,  a  seaside 
sanatorium  for  children. 
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AN    IMPROVISED    BUS    LINE    USED    DURING    THE   TIE-UP    OF   STREET 
RAILWAYS   IN   THE  RECENT  INDIANAPOLIS    STRIKE 

HE  INDIANAPOLIS  GAR  STRIKE :   PART  PLAYED  BY 
POLITICS-BY  CARL  HENRY  MOTEY 


WHEN  THE  Indianapolis  street 
railway  strike  began  the  streets  were 
filled  with  thousands  of  merrymakers 
celebrating  Hallowe'en.  Electric  signs 
flashed  over  the  throng  when  the  first 
trolley  was  pulled  from  its  tracks. 

The  crowd  cheered  and  the  conductor 
swore.  He  might  have  been  pondering 
the  bestowal  of  his  franchise  on  one  of 
the  several  candidates  for  mayor,  for 
an  election  was  near. 

Just  a  few  minutes  before,  members 
and  organizers  of  the  Amalgamated  As- 
sociation of  Street  Railway  Employes 
and  members  of  the  Central  Labor 
Union  acting  in  their  individual  capa- 
city had  voted  to  strike. 

If  it  had  not  been  Hallowe'en ;  if  no 
election  had  been  forthcoming  on  the 
Tuesday  following;  if  the  politicians 
had  not  feared  the  wrath  of  organized 
labor,  the  strike  in  all  probability  would 
have  been  broken  up  Saturday  morning, 
and  this  story  would  have  been  told  only 
in  obscure  corners  of  local  newspapers. 
But  the  present  city  administration,  hav- 
ing despaired  of  perpetuating  itself  in 
the  city  building,  was  fighting  desper- 
ately the  party  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  to 


regain  minority  control  of  elections 
boards  for  the  state  elections  of  1914, 
an  advantage  lost  in  1912. 

Robert  I.  Todd,  president  of  the  In- 
dianapolis Traction  &  Terminal  Com- 
pany, is  certain  that  the  order  came 
from  "higher  up"  for  the  police  to  be 
lenient  with  the  strikers.  _They  were  al- 
ready believed  to  be  leaning  to  the  Pro- 
gressive candidate  for  mayor.  But  Mr. 
Todd  is  equally  certain  that  the  political 
influences  which  usually  have  controlled 
the  present  city  administration  were  not 
in  control  in  this  instance.  Mr.  Todd 
says  he  doesn't  know  who  gave  the  or- 
ders. So  far  as  he  has  an  opinion  at  all, 
he  believes  the  mandate  was  issued  by 
organized  labor  leaders  directly  to  Ma- 
yor Shank,  who  unexpectedly  decided  to 
follow  his  own  counsel. 

At  any  rate,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
strike  the  police  made  little  effort  to 
suppress  violence  and  no  effort  to  elim- 
inate disorder. 

Governor  Samuel  M.  Ralston,  follow- 
ing the  progress  of  the  strike  from  the 
state  capitol,  had  been  told  days  in  ad- 
vance that  the  strike  would  be  declared ; 
that  the  city  authorities,  according  to 
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preconceived  plans,  would  fail  purpose- 
ly to  suppress  disorder;  that  he  would 
be  compelled  to  call  out  the  state  militia 
before  the  city  election  and  thus  es- 
trange enough  votes  to  defeat  the  can- 
didate of  his  own  party  for  mayor. 

It  was  a  spirited  conversation,  there- 
fore, that  took  place  on  the  Saturday 
afternoon  after  the  strike  began  between 
the  governor  and  the  major  domo  of 
the  city  administration,  Joseph  B.  Keat- 
ing, when  the  latter  asked  him  to  call 
out  the  troops. 

"I  was  told  several  days  ago,"  said 
the  governor,  "that  just  this  thing  would 
happen ;  that  the  police  department 
would  fail  by  design  and  that  I  should 
be  compelled  to  call  out  the  national 
guard,  enraging  a  sufficient  number  of 
strikers  to  effect  the  consummation  of  a 
political  conspiracy.  You  are  not  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  suppress  disorder  and 
even  after  you  have  seriously  tried  and 
failed  it  is  your  duty  to  call  on  the  sher- 
iff before  you  are  warranted  in  calling 
on  me.  The  law  is  plain  that  I  have  no 
authority  to  act  until  you  have  done 
these  things."  The  receivers  at  both  ends 
banged  a  mutual  understanding. 

Business  men,  who  were  losing  heav- 
ily, but  who  also  were  opposed  to  the 
strikers  for  fundamental  reasons,  were 
making  the  loudest  complaints.  Conse- 
quently, when  the  sheriff  deputized  two 
hundred  of  them  to  assist  in  preserving 
order  disinterested  persons  were  much 
amused.  Particularly,  when  it  devel- 
oped that  many  of  them  were  feeble 
with  age,  some  being  confined  in  hos- 
pitals and  others  lame.  Several  men 
deputized  were  seventy  years  old. 

Men  in  the  ranks  of  the  police  depart- 
ment were  openly  defiant  when  orders 
came  from  the  superintendent.  Forty 
turned  in  their  badges  when  ordered  to 
board  a  car.  No  doubt  they  personally 
were  in  sympathy  with  the  strikers,  but 
so  are  they  with  the  saloon  keeper  whose 
place  they  raid  for. illegal  selling. 

\\7~HEN  Governor  Ralston  did  decide 
to  act,  he  acted  with  consummate 
energy.  He  called  into  service  the  en- 
tire national  guard,  consisting  of  1,800 
men.  They  were  arriving  in  the  city 
before  the  public  generally  was  aware 
of  the  order  for  mobilization. 

With  1,800  guardsmen  at  his  command 
and  with  the  exercise  of  keen  personal 
judgment  and  rare  courage,  Governor 
Ralston  was  able  to  control  the  situation. 
He  refused  to  put  the  troops  into  the 
streets  for  the  immediate  operation  of 
cars,  but  demanded  that  the  street  car 
company  through  him  treat  with  the 
strikers.  He  had  called  out  the  troops, 
he  said,  to  guarantee  order  during  the 
period  required  for  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment. The  company  faced  the  alterna- 
tive either  of  treating  with  the  strikers 
or  of  suffering  heavy  additional  losses 
from  failure  to  operate.  If  the  company 
did  try  to  operate  its  cars  and  force  the 


governor  to  put  troops  into  the  streets, 
they  had  no  guaranty  against  a  renewal 
of  violence  when  the  troops  were  with- 
drawn which  he  threatened  to  do  at  an 
early  date. 

Governor  Ralston  himself  acted  as 
the  high  court  of  arbitration.  When  he 
told  the  officials  of  the  company  that  a 
proposition  submitted  by  the  strikers 
was  a  fair  one,  the  former  was  placed 
in  the  dilemma  of  accepting  what  was 
offered  or  refusing  what  was  fair.  Gov- 
ernor Ralston  has  come  out  of  a  very 
critical  situation  full  of  honors  and  that 
is  more  than  can  be  said  of  any  other 
one  in  authority  who  dealt  with  it. 

The  temporary  agreement  provided 
that  all  men  who  had  gone  on  strike 
beginning  October  31  return  to  work 
and  that  men  discharged  for  becoming 
members  of  a  labor  union  be  reinstated. 
Grievances  are  to  be  presented  to  the 
company  by  a  committee  of  the  strikers, 
and  if  they  are  unable  to  agree  the  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission  of  Indiana  is  to 
act  as  the  final  arbiter.  The  decision  of 
the  commission  was  to  be  binding  upon 
both  parties  for  a  period  of  three  years. 
In  the  meantime,  service  was  to  be  re- 
stored. The  cars  are  now  being  oper- 
ated on  the  old  schedule. 

The  strike  has  been  brewing  in  In- 
dianapolis since  last  July.  Indianapolis 
is  the  largest  interurban  center  in  the 
world,  and  the  members  of  the  Three 
Star  organization  made  up  of  interur- 
ban employes  and  promoted  by  Carl  S. 
Black,  affiliated  with  the  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Street  Railway  Em- 
ployes on  July  IS.  An  interurban  strike 
was  called  for  August  23,  but  only  about 
sixty  men  quit  work.  By  September  1, 
full  schedules  were  restored  on  the  five 
roads  affected.  The  strike  ended  ab- 
ruptly when  twelve  men  were  arrested 
for  interfering  with  a  car  which  carried 
United  States  mails.  A  strike  of  the  In- 
dianapolis street  railway  employes  was 
called  for  State  Fair  week,  September 
8-13,  but  it  failed  when  one  of  the  strike 
leaders  was  arrested  for  cutting  feed 
wires  on  an  interurban  road.  The  or- 
ganization of  the  street  railway  em- 
ployes continued  secretly  and  frequent 
assaults  occurred  on  the  streets.  Gen- 
erally, union  men  were  badly  beaten  up 
by  "trailers"  employed  by  the  company. 

The  motormen  and  conductors  of  the 
Indianapolis  street  railway,  operated  by 
the  Indianapolis  Traction  &  Terminal 
Company,  have  been  working  on  a  scale 
of  from  20  to  25  cents  an  hour  since 
June  1,  1913.  New  men  receive  20 
cents  an  hour  and  an  additional  cent  an 
hour  for  each  year's  service.  Regular 
crews  have  meal  relie.f  with  time  count- 
ed. Wages  of  conductors  and  motor- 
men  in  1905  were  16  and  18  cents  an 
hour.  With  the  exception  of  1908  there 
has  been  a  slight  increase  each  year. 
The  present  minimum  is  a  25  per  cent 
increase  over  1905  and  the  maximum  is 
an  increase  of  39  per  cent. 


The  formal  demands  submitted  to  the 
street  car  company  by  the  strikers  which 
the  company  refused  to  receive  called 
for  a  flat  rate  of  32  cents  an  hour  and 
time  and  one-half  for  overtime,  9  hours 
to  constitute  a  day's  work.  The  de- 
mands also  provided  that  75  per  cent 
of  the  runs  be  known  as  "earlies"  and 
"lates"  and  be  completed  in  11  consecu- 
tive hours.  Swing  runs  represent- 
ing the  remaining  25  per  cent  were 
to  be  completed  in  14  consecutive 
hours.  The  demands  provided  for 
official  recognition  of  the  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Street  Railway  Employes 
and  its  representatives  in  considering 
grievances  of  the  employes. 

f^HE   original   position   of  the   street 
railway  company  was  thus  stated  by 
President   Todd : 

"We  believe  that  the  citizens  of  In- 
dianapolis are  entitled  to  and  should  re- 
ceive reliable  and  dependable  service  at 
all  times,  which  could  not  be  given  to 
them  if  the  orders  of  an  outside,  foreign 
labor  organization  were  to  be  superior 
to  those  officials  of  the  company  operat- 
ing the  property,  who  arc  most  deeply 
interested  in  supplying  good  service  to 
the  public  and  in  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  the  property,  which  outside  labor 
agitators  could  have  no  interest  in  what- 
ever ;  their  sole  interest  in  the  prooerty 
or  its  employes  being  in  the  portion  of 
the  earnings  of  the  employes  which 
would  be  paid  into  the  international 
treasury,  and  which  is  their  sole  interest 
and  object  in  stirring  up  this  present 
agitation." 

In  reply  to  President  Todd  the  strikers 
say  he  is  only  the  local  representative 
of  foreign  capitalists  who  own  the  street 
railway  properties  and  a  further  objec- 
tion to  his  statement  is  that  the  citizens 
of  Indianapolis  have  not  had  "reliable 
and  dependable  service,"  even  though 
the  company  has  not  heretofore '  been 
harassed  by  "outside  labor  agitators." 

The  actual  outcome  of  the  strike  is 
uncertain.  Already,  a  doubt  has  arisen 
whether  the  Public  Service  Commission 
of  Indiana  has  jurisdiction  in  the  mat- 
ter of  determining  whether  the  company 
shall  recognize  the  union.  When  the 
protocol  was  signed,  it  was  the  general 
understanding  that  while  committees  of 
the  employes  were  to  be  recognized,  the 
union  was  not  to  be.  One  clause  of  the 
agreement  provides: 

That  all  grievances  of  every  kind  and 
character  as  to  zvages  and  conditions 
shall  within  five  days  from  the  resump- 
tion of  the  service  by  the  company  be 
presented  to  and  taken  up  by  the  com- 
pany, and  if  not  satisfactorily  adjusted 
within  ten  davs  thereafter  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Public  Service  Commission 
of  the  state  of  Indiana  for  final  deci- 
sion. 

That  there  is  to  be  no  renewal  of  the 
strike,  whatever  view  the  Public  Service 
Commission  takes  of  its  jurisdiction,  and 
in  whosesoever  favor  it  may  decide  the 
question  of  wages,  is  fully  guaranteed 
by  the  provisions  of  the  proticol. 
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EDEEMING   RURAL    RECREATION 
BARN-BY  FRED  EASTMAN 


IN    A    BIG    RED 


THIS  is  THE  STORY  of  how  our 
village  has  fought  for  clean  recreations 
and  won  them.  I  will  tell  it  just  as  it 
happened,  claiming  neither  that  our  ex- 
perience is  typical  nor  that  it  is  of  much 
importance,  except  to  us. 

I  will  begin  with  the  status  of  affairs 
last  September  when  I  first  came  into 
this  community  to  work  as  secretary  of 
a  Neighborhood  Associatipn  and  pastor 
of  a  small  country  church  of  twenty- 
two  members.  I  had  not  been  in  the 
community  two  weeks  when  a  young 
man  came  to  me  with  the  suggestion 
that  we  start  some  sort  of  boys'  club. 
"For,"  he  said,  "there  is  nothing  for 
the  young  people  to  do.  They  have  to 
go  to  the  neighboring  villages  for  their 
fun  or  get  it  in  the  saloons  here."  I 
asked  him  to  wait  a  few  days  until  a 
survey  of  the  situation  could  be  made. 

This  is  what  the  survey  revealed. 
Locust  Valley  was  an  unincorporated  vil- 
lage, thirty  miles  from  New  York  city, 
with  a  population  of  1,000  or  220  fam- 
ilies. Twelve  years  ago  it  was  an  agri- 
cultural community  doing  considerable 
general  farming  and  furnishing  the 
New  York  market  with  a  large  quantity 
of  asparagus.  Land  was  worth  then 
from  $200  to  $500  an  acre. 

But  the  price  has  doubled  and  re- 
doubled until  it  is  now  valued  at  from 
$1,400  to  $7,000  an  acre.  Much  of  it 
has  gone  into  large  estates  of  wealthy 
men  who  do  business  in  New  York. 
About  40  of  our  220  families  were 
found  to  be  of  this  class.  They  were 
called  "summer  people"  although  they 
spent  nine  months  of  the  year  in  Locust 
Valley.  The  rest  were  masons,  carpen- 
ters, contractors,  merchants  and  em- 
ployes on  the  estates.  Farming  had 
been  abandoned.  The  community  was 
now  un-productive  and  the  chief  sources 
of-  income  were  labor  on  the  estates 
and  the  collectively  earned  increment  on 
the  land. 

Village  Socially  Dead 

These  economic  changes  had  left 
their  marks  on  the  social  life  of  the 
village.  They  had  created  a  shifting 
population.  Community  spirit  and  com- 
munity recreations  had  died.  What  the 
young  man  told  me  was  true — practic- 
ally the  only  recreations  the  village  af- 
forded were  those  of  the  saloons,  of 
which  we  had  five. 

Yet  there  was  one  organization  left 
among  the  young  men.  It  was  called 
the  Firling  Athletic  Club  with  a  really 
active  membership  of  about  fifteen.  It 
met  once  a  week  in  an  abandoned  shoe- 
maker's shop,  about  eight  feet  wide  and 
ten  feet  long.  These  young  men  were 
fine  fellows  but  their  equipment  was 
poor — a  table,  a  few  cheap  chairs  and 


some  dishes.  They  had  hopes  of  some 
day  getting  a  small  building  of  their 
own,  but  they  had  no  immediate  pros- 
pects. Moreover,  many  of  the  young 
men  of  the  village  cherished  against 
this  athletic  club  a  factional  feeling 
which  had  had  its  beginning  in  athletic 
contests  of  years  gone  by,  and  which 
had  been  handed  down  with  accumula- 
tions, as  is  the  way  in  a  small  village. 

Going  back  to  the  young  man  who 
had  spoken  to  me  about  starting  a  boys' 
club,  I  asked  him  if  he  would  call 
a  mass  meeting  of  the  young  men 
of  the  village  for  Friday  night  of  that 
week.  It  was  then  Monday.  He  prom- 
ised to  do  so  and  got  one  of  the  boys  to 
send  post  cards  to  every  one — at  least, 
we  thought  we  had  every  one.  I  be- 
lieve fifty  cards  were  sent  out. 

But  there  was  no  use  waiting  until 
Friday  night  to  begin  operations.  I 
was  invited  to  a  meeting  of  the  Firl- 
ing Athletic  Club  on  Tuesday  evening. 
This  seemed  the  logical  place  to  begin. 
I  played  cards  with  them,  smoked  several 
pipes  with  them  and  swapped  yarns 
with  them.  They  surely  were  a  jolly 
bunch. 

The  problem  was  not  to  get  them  to 
realize  the  need  of  recreation,  for  they 
already  knew  that,  but  to  feel  a  respon- 
sibility toward  that  need.  So  Wednes- 
day or  Thursday  evening  I  told  them  I 
had  a  proposition  to  put  before  them. 

This  was  the  proposition.  First,  they 
were  to  give  up  their  present  organiza- 
tion. That  meant  a  sacrifice,  for  it  had 
been  founded  by  a  man  for  whom  they 
had  a  feeling  of  great  loyalty,  and  as- 
sociations and  memories  dear  to  them 
had  gathered  round  it.  But  the  organ- 
ization was  not  large  enough.  It  took 
in  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion and  there  was  little  chance  that  it 
could  ever  be  made  to  embrace  it  all. 
Its  aim  was  to  furnish  good  athletics. 
That  was  a  good  aim — but  not  big 
enough. 

Athletics  was  not  the  only  form  of 
recreation  that  we  needed.  We  needed 
sports  for  our  kid  brothers  and  sisters, 
for  our  fathers  and  mothers.  We  need- 
ed dances  and  euchres  and  suppers.  We 
needed  a  motion  picture  show,  a  club 
room,  and  a  dozen  other  forms  of  play, 
so  that  all  ages  and  conditions  could 
enjoy  life  as  well  as  we  who  were  in- 
terested in  athletics. 

Second,  they  were  to  unite  with  the 
rest  of  the  fellows  of  the  village  in 
forming  an  organization  which  would 
furnish  the  entire  community,  old  and 
young,  with  clean  recreations  and  plenty 
of  them.  This  larger  organization 
should  be  open  to  every  one  who  want- 
ed to  join.  It  should  take  on  its  own 
shoulders  the  responsibility  of  putting 


on  the  face  of  the  village  a  smile  that 
wouldn't  come  off.  It  should  be  self 
supporting.  It  should  control  and  direct 
all  forms  of  play,  indoor  and  out. 

Third,  we  would  form  it  in  this  way: 
draft  a  petition  to-  the  Neighborhood 
Association  to  take  us  in  as  full-fledged 
members  on  payment  of  the  regular 
dues  of  one  dollar  a  year,  and  then  to 
commission  us  as  a  Recreation  Depart- 
ment to  furnish  recreation  to  the  whole 
community.  That  would  give  us  the 
backing  of  the  association,  which  in- 
cluded older  men,  and  we  should  be  co- 
operating with  them  in  their  work  for 
the  general  welfare. 

Religious  Mass  Meetings 

We  talked  about  it  for  an  hour  or  so. 
Laugh,  if  you  like,  but  I  think  that  was 
a  religious  meeting.  The  air  was  thick 
with  tobacco  smoke,  the  table  was  cov- 
ered with  playing  cards,  the  fellows 
lounged  in  all  sorts  of  positions — but 
here  were  a  dozen  young  men  consider- 
ing the  taking  of  a  larger  purpose,  of 
unselfishly  working  for  the  interests  of 
the  whole  people,  even  at  a  personal 
sacrifice.  If  that  isn't  religious,  what  is? 

Friday  night  came.  We  had  the  mass 
meeting  in  a  shed  that  was  used  for  the 
apparatus  of  the  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ment. I  think  I  shall  never  forget  that 
night.  About  40  boys  from  16  to  25 
years  of  age  were  present.  They  lined  up 
their  chairs  along  the  wall  of  the  room 
and  a  dozen  or  more  stood  in  the  door- 
way. I  had  to  do  all  the  talking.  For 
the  life  of  me  I  couldn't  get  any  boy  to 
open  his  head.  But  I  thought  I  had 
before  me  a  better  audience  and  a  big- 
ger proposition  than  I  would  ever  have 
in  the  little  church  and  I  did  not  mean 
to  give  it  up  just  because  the  fellows 
were  bashful  and  perhaps  a  little  sus- 
picious. 

I  put  before  the  boys  the  proposition 
just  as  I  had  put  it  before  the  Firling 
Athletic  Club.  I  tried  to  make  it  seem 
the  big  proposition  it  really  was — a 
man's  job,  and  the  biggest  one  that  had 
been  before  them  in  many  moons.  I 
illustrated  with  stories  of  what  other 
towns  had  done.  In  conclusion,  in 
a  great  attempt  to  wax  eloquent 
I  told  them  of  the  opposition  they 
would  meet  from  those  who  would  stand 
around  with  their  hands  in  their  pock- 
ets and  say  this  thing  couldn't  be  done. 
There  are  a  lot  of  such  people  on  earth 
and  hell  is  full  of  them.  I  challenged 
these  boys  to  lick  that  crowd. 

"What  do  you  say — shall  we  do  it?" 
I  ended. 

You  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop. 
Twice  I  asked  if  any  one  had  a  ques- 
tion <?r  a  motion.  Utter  silence. 

"All  right,  fellows,"  I  said,  "think 
about  this  one  week.  Discuss  it.  We 
will  meet  again  one  week  from  to- 
night in  this  room.  If  you  are  agree- 
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able  we  will  start  then  an  organization 
that  will  have  as  its  object  the  furnish- 
ing of  clean  recreation  to  this  com- 
munity. It  should  be  open  to  everybody. 
We  will  start  with  a  clean  slate  and 
give  every  man  a  chance  and  a  square 
deal.  Good  night." 

"Good  night !"  came  a  chorus  from 
forty  voices,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
chorus  was  full  of  sympathy  and  prom- 
ise. That,  too,  was  a  religious  meeting. 

The  proposal  to  start  this  organiza- 
tion for  recreation  was  the  talk  of  the 
town  for  the  next  week.  The  Firling 
Athletic  Club  held  two  or  three  meet- 
ings to  discuss  giving  up  their  own  or- 
ganization for  the  sake  of  the  larger 
one.  I  had  written  Mr.  Firling,  the 
founder  of  the  club,  who  now  lived  in 
New  Jersey,  and  asked  him  to  help  my 
proposition  if  he  saw  fit.  It  was  said 
of  him  that  he  had  founded  this  club 
from  a  political  motive.  It  beats  all 
how  every  act  of  a  politician  is  attrib- 
uted to  a  selfish  motive. 

Mr.  Firling  came  all  the  way  from 
his  home  in  New  Jersey  to  help  the 
plan  along  and  I  found  him  here  in  the 
crowded  little  room  Thursday  night. 
The  boys  asked  me  to  go  over  the 
proposition  again.  As  I  finished  I 
drew  from  my  pocket  the  petition  to  the 
Neighborhood  Association  all  ready  to 
sign.  "Who  wants  to  sign  it  first?" 
I  asked.  Again  utter  silence.  Then 
Mr.  Firling  reached  for  the  petition. 
After  him  every  young  man  in  the  room 
put  his  name  down. 

Getting  a  Start 

The  next  night  things  went  swim- 
mingly at  the  mass  meeting.  SomeTiow 
the  tide  had  turned.  When  I  started 
every  man  put  his  name  to  it.  When 
every  man's  name  was  on  the  paper 
I  counted  up.  There  were,  about 
forty  signatures.  "Let  me  take  that 
paper,"  said  one  of  the  older  fellows. 
"We  ought  to  get  a  dozen  more."  I 
gave  him  the  paper.  He  returned  it  Sat- 
urday night  with  fifty-three  signatures. 


Sunday  morning  we  devoted  our 
church  service  to  the  interests  of  clean 
recreation.  Post  cards  announcing  it 
had  been  sent  to  nearly  every  family  in 
the  community.  The  post  cards  read 
like  this: 

RECREATIONS  AND  THE  YOUNG  MEN  OF 

LOCUST  VALLEY 

Do  we  need  recreations  here?  If 
so,  of  what  kind  and  who  can  fur- 
nish them?  Whose  business  is  it? 
This  is  the  subject  to  be  discussed  at 
the  Locust  Valley  Church  next  Sun- 
day morning.  Every  citizen  interest- 
ed in  the  welfare  of  the  community 
is  invited. 

The  church  was  nearly  full.  There 
was  to  be  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of 
the  Neighborhood  Association  in  the 
afternoon  to  consider  the  petition,  and 
I  was  glad  to  see  many  of  these  direc- 
tors at  this  service. 

At  three  o'clock  that  afternoon  the 
directors  of  the  Neighborhood  Associa- 
tion met.  All  were  present.  The  peti- 
tion went  through  with  a  blessing  at- 
tached— a  blessing  in  the  form  of  a 
fifty  dollar  appropriation  to  start  a  spec- 
ial treasury  for  the  department.  The 
directors  appointed  an  executive  com- 
mittee made  up  of  two  directors  and 
five  boys,  and  told  us  to  go  ahead. 

I  gladly  relinquished  my  own  leader- 
ship to  this  committee.  Thereafter  it 
planned  everything  that  was  done.  A 
stronger  and  more  efficient  committee 
I  have  never  seen.  Headed  by  the  pop- 
ular lumber  dealer  of  the  village,  it  was 
made  up  of  young  men  from  23  to  35 
years  of  age.  Every  member  was  a 
workingman  (a  lumber  dealer,  a  barber, 
three  carpenters,  a  contractor,  and  a 
preacher)  and  every  member  was  red- 
blooded.  They  never  touched  the  fifty 
dollars  the  directors  had  voted  them. 
Instead  they  met  at  once  and  organized 
the  following  sub-committees:  a  tem- 
porary quarters  committee  to  secure 
some  sort  of  temporary  club  room;  an 
entertainment  committee  to  arrange 


dances,  euchres  and  suppers;  an  athleti 
committee  to  direct  various  games;  an 
a  house  committee  to  govern  the  clu 
room.  Altogether  29  boys  were  appoint 
ed  on  committees. 

Each   committee   set   to   work.     Th 
temporary    quarters   committee    securet 
a  barn   in   a   convenient  location   fron 
Neighbor   Allen,    a   public-spirited   citi 
zen,  at  the  nominal  rental  of  ten  dollar; 
a   month.     The   boys   themselves   fittec 
up  that  barn  with  a  vestibule,  a  danc 
floor   and   a   movable   partition.     The 
we  called  upon  the  neighbors  to  equip 
it  with  discarded  articles  that  might  ' 
of  use  in  the  club  room.     We  sent 
a  list  of  the  things  we  needed. 

Rich  and  poor  responded.     One  ma 
could   give   only  a  cuspidor,   another 
second-hand   pool   table,   but   when   the 
answers  to  the  call  had  all  been  recerv 
ed    we    found    we    had    the    followis 
equipment:    stove,    chandeliers,   grapho 
phone,  dishes,  chimney,  indoor  baseba 
set,   $150   pool   table,   pocket   stops   fo 
same,  5  leather  chairs,  whiting  for  wall 
12  decks  of  cards,  piano,  cuspidors, 
sets  checkers,  3  sets  dominoes,  boxin 
gloves,  card  tables,  reading  lamp,  win 
dow  shades,  3%  dozen  glasses,  24  chairs 
oil  stove,  15  yards  cocoa  matting,  wate 
pitcher,    5    folding    chairs,    $137.87    in 
cash,  subscriptions  to  Boys'  Life,  Play 
ground,    Popular    Magazine,    Saturday 
Evening     Post,     National     Geographii 
Magazine  and  Outing  Magazine. 
Firling   Athletic    Club    turned    over    it 
entire  equipment  of  9  chairs,  2  tables 
20   cups,   a   coffee   boiler,    an   iron   paii 
and  its  treasury  of  $42.87. 

From  the  time  this  equipment  arrive 
in  the  barn  until  the  present  day  (wit 
the  exception  of  the  hot  summer  nights) 
there  have  been  20  to  40  boys  in  the  club 
room  every  night  and  I  am  told  that 
some  of  the  pool  rooms  of  the  saloons 
do  not  uncover  their  tables  after  supper. 

Running  Expenses 

Meanwhile  the  entertainment  commit- 
tee shouldered  the  burden  of  payir 
the  running  expenses  of  the  club  roon 
by  giving  some  form  of  public  enter- 
tainment every  two  weeks.  Our  ex- 
penses have  run  from  $40  to  $45 
month  including  rent,  light,  heat,  jani- 
tor and  deterioration.  Every  two  wee" 
a  dance  or  euchre  is  given  and  on  thes 
nights  from  60  to  110  people  crowd  the 
club  room.  These  functions  have 
successful  from  the  first  one,  given  two 
weeks  after  the  department  was  organ- 
ized. 

It  is  the  custom  in  our  community  to 
have  a  rummage  sale  once  a  year  for 
the  benefit  of  the  library.  At  the  end  of 
this  rummage  sale  a  dance  is  held.  Here- 
tofore the  getting  up  of  this  dance  has 
been  difficult  and  the  ladies  in  charge 
have  invariably  gone  in  the  hole  financi- 
ally. This  year  they  turned  it  over  to 
the  entertainment  committee  of  the 
recreation  department  and  agreed  to 
stand  behind  the  boys  to  the  extent  of 
a  twenty-five  dollar  loss.  The  boys  ran 
that  dance  themselves.  It  was  their 
initial  function  in  the  community  and 
they  were  anxious  to  make  good.  When 
it  was  over  and  receipts  were  figured 
up  they  found  they  were  over  nineteen 
dollars  to  the  good.  Half  of  this  money 
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they  turned  over  to  the  library  commit- 
tee with  their  compliments. 

While  these  things  were  going  on, 
the  athletic  committee  organized  two 
Boy  Scout  patrols.  One  patrol  died,  but 
the  other  nourished.  It  has  fourteen 
members,  including  "tenderfeet"  and 
second-class  scouts.  It  has  earned  its 
own  uniforms,  paid  its  own  expenses  on 
a  camping  expedition  and  has  made 
itself  generally  useful  in  the  community. 
Whenever  there  is  a  meeting  in  the  barn 
the  Boy  Scouts  are  on  hand  to  arrange 
the  chairs  and  do  the  dozen  other  jobs 
incidental  to  such  occasions. 

The  house  committee  was  the  last 
to  get  started.  It  proposed  just  two 
rules,  both  of  which  were  adopted 
by  unanimous  vote.  One  rule  is, 
no  booze;  the  other,  no  gambling. 
At  first  the  rest  of  the  governing 
was  done  simply  by  requests.  But 
as  the  months  went  by  more  and  more 
difficulty  arose  through  the  rowdyism  of 
a  few  of  the  younger  members.  Recent- 
ly we  have  secured  at  a  nominal  wage 
'an  old  man  to  act  as  supervisor,  spend- 
ing his  entire  afternoons  and  evenings 
in  the  club  room.  We  anticipate  no 
further  trouble. 

I  do  not  know  where  all  the  boys 
come  from  but  today,  a  year  from  the 
time  we  started  this  department,  we  find 
that  there  are  148  young  men  in  it,  gov- 
erning themselves,  paying  their  own  ex- 
penses and  furnishing  suppers,  dances, 
euchres  and  athletics  to  their  fathers 
and  mothers  and  brothers  and  sisters. 
These  young  men  are  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  35  and  all  of  them,  mind  you, 
are  full-fledged  members  of  the  Neigh- 
borhood Association  and  have  a  vote  on 
all  questions  of  public  improvement. 
We  are  now  working  for  a  big  neigh- 
borhood building  and  we  hope  to  break 
ground  for  it  within  a  week  from  this 
writing. 

One  of  the  best  results  of  the  depart- 


ment has  been  the  forming  of  a  band 
which  now  has  a  membership  of  twenty- 
two.  Six  months  ago  not  one  of  these 
boys  knew  a  musical  note  from  a  fly- 
speck.  They  have  been  trained  gratui- 
tously by  two  brothers  from  a  neigh- 
boring village  and  they  have  gone  down 
into  their  own  pockets  for  their  instru- 
ments which  cost  thirty  dollars  or  more 
apiece — and  remember,  they  are  work- 
ing boys  on  a  comparatively  small  week- 
ly wage.  They  can  now  play  a 
dozen  or  more  pieces  and  play  them 
well.  At  their  debut  in  our  little  church 
the  auditorium  was  packed  and  the  audi- 
ence was  so  enthusiastic  they  nearly 
stamped  the  floor  out. 

That's  the  story.  Neighbor  Allen's 
barn  today  is  the  social  center  of  our 
village.  It  is  just  a  big,  red,  old-fash- 
ioned bank  barn,  with  a  field  behind  it 
and  a  road  and  swamp  in  front.  But 
it  held  its  own  through  the  winter 
against  our  five  saloons  and  wrested 
from  them  the  recreation  of  our  vil- 
lage. One  saloon  keeper  complains  that 
his  business  has  been  cut  down  SO  per 
cent. 

I  do  not  mean  to  leave  the  impression 
that  all  has  been  smooth  sailing  from 
the  start.  It  has  not.  We  have  had 
difficult  times  now  and  then,  and  for 
several  weeks  once  we  were  in  debt 
about  $150.  We  have  made  mistakes 
in  methods  and  in  diplomacy.  But  look- 
ing at  our  work  in  perspective  we  see 
that  we  have  pulled  together  pretty  well. 

The  secret  of  our  success,  I  believe, 
is  the  unselfish  purpose  that  we  have 
held  before  us — to  do  this  thing  not  for 
ourselves  individually  but  for  the  public 
good.  And  let  me  say  this  for  our 
neighbors — not  one  of  them  has  refused 
or  turned  away  when  a  job  for  the  pub- 
lic good  was  put  up  to  him.  Even 
though  they  sometimes  disapproved  of 
our  methods  they  have  all  been  willing 
and  even  anxious  to  help. 


D 


IFFICULTIES    OF   A 
ADMINISTRATION" 


'BUSINESS 


EXPERIENCE  as  a  consulting  en- 
gineer for  municipal  work  has  convinced 
Guy  W.  Emerson  that  while  substantial 
progress  is  being  made,  it  is  impossible 
at  present  to  introduce  business  methods 
in  their  entirety  into  city  operations. 
In  the  last  issue  of  the  National  Munici- 
pal Review  he  summarizes  simply  and 
effectively  the  obstacles  to  the  sucessful 
introduction  of  scientific  management 
into  the  government  of  cities,  even  in 
those  branches  of  the  public  service  to 
which  it  is  most  applicable.  Many  of 
these  obstacles  he  himself  has  struggled 
with  during  his  work  in  the  sewer  divi- 
sion in  Boston,  as  acting  superintendent 
of  supplies  and  acting  commissioner  of 
penal  institutions  in  that  city.  He  has 
also  been  employed  on  the  metropolitan 
sewerage  commission,  on  the  Boston 
Transit  Commission,  and  in  the  United 
States  Reclamation  Service. 

Although  all  the  points  raised  by  Mr. 
Emerson  have  been  threshed  out  and 
harped  on  before,  he,  as  a  trained  and 
experienced  engineer,  brings  them  to- 
gether so  simply,  so  briefly  and  so  con- 
vincingly, that  at  first  one  does 
not  realize  that  scientific  management  in 
public  works  is  but  a  restatement  of  old 
truths. 

Stripped  to  its  skeleton,  the  article 
lists  the  following  obstacles  to  scientific 
management  in  municipalities:  The  po- 
litical force  wielded  by  the  army  of  vo- 
ters on  the  city  pay  roll ;  lack  of  such 
incentive  as  is  furnished  in  private  busi- 
ness by  a  direct  financial  return;  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  the  duties  to  be  per- 
formed, due  to  brief  tenure  of  office; 
pre-election  promises  involving  a  dis- 
posal of  the  more  responsible  offices;  in- 
ability to  discharge  employes  easily  and 
quickly,  especially  those  incapacitated 
through  age  or  infirmities  or  who  are 
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nearly  eligible  for  a  pension ;  the  impos- 
sibility of  introducing  bonus  or  piece- 
work systems ;  the  effect  of  veterans' 
preference  laws  which  give  employment 
to  men  not  because  of  present  fitness 
but  on  account  of  past  service ;  the  in- 
ability of  a  city  official  to  use  the  quota- 
tion of  one  seller  in  securing  a  lower 
price  from  another. 

Despite  his  insistence  upon  all  these 
difficulties,  the  author  admits  that  even 
under  present  conditions  efforts  to  se- 
cure economy  in  city  work  are  not  al- 
together hopeless. 

As  a  concrete  example,  Mr.  Emerson 
tells  how,  on  taking  charge  of  a  city  de- 
partment, he  found  that  a  system  had 
grown  up  whereby  the  city  hired  teams 
of  private  contractors  as  a  matter  of 
petty  patronage.  Without  special  effort, 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  dividing  the 
city  into  districts  and  submitting  the 
teaming  service  to  competition  under 
suitably  drawn  specifications,  the  cost  of 
hiring  teams  was  reduced  from  about 
$430,000  to  $129.000  a  year,  a  saving  of 
approximately  $310,000  without  detri- 
ment to  the  service  and  with  a  normal 
increase  in  the  amount  of  work  done. 

PEOPLE'S  INSTITUTE  DEFINING  A 
BETTER  NEW  YORK 

With  "A  Better  New  York"  as  its 
general  topic,  the  People's  Institute  of 
New  York  opened  its  season  at  Cooper 
Union  with  an  address  by  Frederic  C. 
Howe,  the  director,  on  the  social  and 
civic  aspects  of  the  municipal  campaign 
which  took  the  city  government  out  of 
Tammany's  hands. 

"Now  when  the  excitement  has  in  a 
measure  died  down,  and  the  first  elation 
of  victory  is  past,  there  comes,"  said  Mr. 
Howe,  "a  feeling  of  depression  that  all 
the  idealism,  all  the  energy,  all  the  colos- 
sal sums  of  money  should  have  been  ex- 
pended in  a  negative  effort  to  overcome 
a  political  organization,  rather  than  in 
the  lifting  of  New  York  to  a  positive 
program  of  constructive  achievement. 
There  is  no  training  school  comparable 
to  politics  for  the  promotion  of  social 
and  political  ideals,  and  to  be  compelled 
to  repeat,  again  and  again,  as  we  have 
repeated  for  fifty  years,  a  defensive 
campaign  against  a  foe,  rather  than  an 
educational  program  for  the  permanent 
betterment  of  the  city,  is  a  terrible  waste 
of  opportunity  and  money." 

The  final  issue  Mr.  Howe  showed  to 
be  one  not  of  politics,  but  of  program. 
"A  city  is  much  more  than  a  political 
organization,  and  good  government  in- 
volves more  than  a  business  men's  ad- 
ministration." Manv  campaigns  are 
turning  now  upon  programs  to  be  ac- 
complished. Attention  is  fixed  on  the 
city  as  a  positive  agency  of  human  hap- 
piness and  well  being. 

"For  the  end  and  object  of  govern- 
ment is  people,  not  things ;  it  is  strong, 
well-nourished,  happy  men,  women  and 
children,  rather  than  bricks  and  mortar. 
Human  life  is  far  more  important  than 
the  tax-rate,  and  the  waste  in  human 
beings  is  far  more  costly  than  waste  in 
money  cost. 

"All  over  the  world  the  city  is  becom- 
ing an  agency  for  the  relief  of  many  of 
the  burdens  which  the  coming  of  the 
city  has  called  into  being.  Men  are  com- 


ing to  realize  that  poverty  can  be  ended, 
and  that  it  is  not  a  dispensation  of  Prov- 
idence, which  must  be  endured  with 
such  palliatives  as  charity  is  able  to 
offer." 

Grave  problems,  Mr.  Howe  showed, 
are  set  for  the  city  to  solve.  There  is 
a  housing  problem;  a  problem  of  the 
cost  of  living,  and  of  the  purity  of  food ; 
a  problem  of  taxation  and  of  building 
regulations,  of  city  ownership  of  land, 
and  of  a  city's  leisure  and  recreation. 
"Is  not  happiness  a  right  and  its  en- 
joyment a  municipal  obligation  as 
much  as  police,  fire  and  health  depart- 
ments?" he  asked. 

"It  is  such  questions  as  these  that  city 
elections  should  turn  about.  It  is  the 
creation  of  intelligent,  widespread  de- 
mand for  a  city  program  for  the  build- 
ing of  a  city  as  we  would  build  a  home, 
for  the  study  of  poverty,  vice,  and  crime 
as  we  would  study  disease,  and  the 
adoption  of  laws  and  ordinances  for 
their  correction  that  should  have  occu- 
pied our  thought  during  the  past  six 
months  rather  than  the  overthrow  of 
Tammany  Hall. 

"Men  can  think  in  city  terms  just  as 
easily  as  they  think  in  terms  of  great 
railroad  systems  if  we  but  think  we  can. 
We  must  think  in  terms  of  city  building, 
we  must  have  a  city  sense,  we  must 
have  city  architects  and  educational  and 
social  engineers,  just  as  we  have  them 
in  private  business. 

,  "And  we  should  have  such  a  program 
of  democracy,  it  should  be  worked  out 
by  the  people  and  be  decided  by  them 
at  the  polls.  And  in  order  that  this  may 
be  possible,  the  first  great  need  of  a  bet- 
ter city  is  freedom,  freedom  from  the 
state  laws,  which  now  strangle  us  and 
make  it  impossible  for  us  to  consciously 
build,  to  dream  and  achieve  our  own  des- 
tiny in  our  own  way.  The  foundations  of  a 
better  city  must  be  laid  in  this  kind  of  a 
city  republic,  endowed  with  home'  rule 
and  permitted  to  call  to  its  aid  the  tal- 
ent, genius,  and  ability  which  this  im- 
perial city  contains." 

At  a  later  meeting  of  the  institute, 
Representative  David  J.  Lewis,  of 
Maryland,  member  of  the  joint  commit- 
tee on  the  general  parcels  post,  spoke 
enthusiastically  of  the  work  the  parcels 
post  system  has  already  accomplished. 
He  contrasted  its  simplicity  with  the 
complex  apparatus  of  express  compa- 
nies and  its  cost  and  terms  with  those 
of  the  railroads. 

The  speaker  believes  that  parcels  post 
holds  a  substantial  remedy  for  the  ex- 
treme cost  of  living.  It  would  be  a 
means  of  bringing  together  the  farmer 
and  the  consumer.  There  might  be  in 
big  cities  some  central  agency  to  re- 
ceive from  farmers  word  of  what  they 
had  to  sell,  and  from  city  dwellers  word 
of  what  they  desired  to  buy.  And  the 
parcels  post  would  do  the  rest.  Truly 
Utopian  was  the  picture  of  the  house- 
wife planning  with  admirable  foresight 
and  ordering  on  a  post  card  once  every 
four  or  six  weeks,  instead  of  rushing 
half  an  hour  before  meal  time  to  the 
fatally  convenient  corner  grocery  and 
delicatessen. 

Mr.  Lewis  spoke  feelingly  of  the  op- 
portunities yet  to  be  developed  in  the 
system.  An  extension  of  the  parcels 
post  would  enable  thousands  of  wage 


laborers  who  ordinarily  at  the  age  o: 
sixty  are  worn  out  constitutionally  anc 
fit  only  to  be  thrown  on  the  "scraf 
heap,"  to  migrate  to  the  country  adjoin- 
ing the  cities,  where  they  could  engage 
in  the  more  healthful  industry  of  truck 
farming. 

Alfred  McCann  of  the  New  York 
Globe,  spoke  of  the  purity — or  otherwise 
— of  New  York's  food.  He  gave  a  num- 
ber of  instances  based  on  his  own  in- 
vestigations this  past  year,  and  urgec 
home  the  responsibility  of  every  person 
to  know  what  he  was  getting  to  eat. 

"We  get  what  we  are  content  to  take," 
he  said.  "We  let  them  'put  it  over'  on 
us."  Mr.  McCann  advocated  standard- 
izing foods,  protecting  rural  supplies, 
educating  people  to  know  the  food  laws, 
and  to  better  them,  to  read  the  labels 
and  to  form  a  solid  moral  support  for 
the  authorities  in  all  efforts  to  enforce 
food  laws  and  improve  food  conditions. 


JOTTINGS 


A  SHINING  EXAMPLE 

The  first  union  to  endorse  that  move 
ment   of  the   Boston   Associated   Chari- 
ties  known     as     the     poster  campaig 
against   alcohol   was   that   of   the   boot- 
blacks.   They  invited  Mrs.  Tilton,  chair- 
man  of   the   poster   campaign,   to   their 
local  in  the  North  End  of  Boston.    Up 
on  her  arrival  she  was  presented  wit 
two  Targe,  heavily  frosted  cakes.     Thus 
fortified,   she   was   led   to   the   platfor 
where  the  president  introduced  her  thus: 
"This  gentle  lady  has  come  from  far  to 
speak  to  us.     Boys,     I     must  ask  you 
while  she  is  speaking  to  make  no  noise 
not  scuffle  or  go  in  and  out." 

After  an  address,  in  which  she  show- 
ed these  youngest  business  men  that  al- 
cohol is  not  "good  business,"  Mrs.  Til- 
ton  was  presented  with  a  bunch  of  ro 
and  a  card   saying  that  the  bootblack 
of    Boston    endorse    "alcohol    educatio 
through   posters,"   and  would  use  their 
influence  to  get  a  poster  into  every  bo 
blacking  establishment. 

SIXTEEN  MILLIONS  FOR  BUILDINGS 

Only  an  adding  machine,  and  that  of 
the  widest  gauge,  can  keep  up  with  the 
money  raisers  of  the  Y.  M.  and  Y.  W. 
C.  A's.     The  present  campaign  for  four 
million  dollars  in  New  York  will,  if  it 
succeeds,  call  for  80  cents  for  each  ma 
woman    and   child   in   the   greater   city. 
Added    to    recent    campaigns    in    othe 
cities,  it  will  make  a  total  of  more  than 
seven   million   dollars    for   women's   as 
sociations  and  nine  millions  for  men's 
a  grand  total  of  $16,394,220.     Of  Nev 
York's  four  millions,  all  but  $240,000  is 
to  be  used  for  buildings  and  equipments 
John  D.  Rockefeller  headed  the  list  with 
$350.000;  Mrs.  Willard  D.  Straight  gave 
$300.000,  Grace  H.  Dodge  and  Cleveland 
H.  Dodge  $250.000  each,  an  anonymc 
woman  friend  $215000  each,  Mrs.  Fin- 
ley  J.   Shepard  $200,000,   Mrs.   Willian 
Douglas   Sloane,  Mrs.  D.  Willis  Jame 
and  Julius  Rosenwald,  of  Chicago,  $50,- 
000  each. 


SOCIAL  AGENCIES 


CANAL   IMMIGRATION,   COMING    PROBLEM    OF    THE 
PACIFIC  COAST-BY  L.B.SHIPPEE,  WASHINGTON  STATE  COLLEGE 


ALL  UP  AND  DOWN  the  Pacific 
coast,  "canal"  is  a  word  to  conjure  with ; 
from  Seattle  to  San  Diego  there  is  no 
thought  nearer  the  heart  of  the  average 
enthusiast  than  that  of  the  way1  in  which 
things  are  going  to  move  in  1914,  or 
thereabouts,  when  the  ditch  is  opened 
up  for  business. 

This  gigantic  undertaking  contains  in 
itself  the  germs  of  the  mighty  growth 
which  is  to  come  to  the  transmontane 
empire.  The  sixty  or  one  hundred  per 
cent  increase  in  population  in  past  dec- 
ades is  nothing  to  the  leap  which  the 
coast  commonwealths  are  now  about  to 
take.  A  new  empire  is  to  be  produced 


Europeans  who  came  to  America  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  who  went  on  the  land,  were  largely 
people  of  Teutonic  stock;  the  chief 
source  of  incoming  aliens  has  during 
the  past  generation  been  Slavic  and 
Mediterranean  stocks,  this  later  immi- 
gration stopping  in  or  near  the  port  of 
disembarkation.  It  has  satisfied  an  im- 
mediate need  for  cheap,  unskilled  labor 
in  various  industries,  and  incidentally 
given  birth  to  a  brood  of  problems, — 
slums,  tenements,  sweatshops,  and  labor 
strife,  to  mention  but  a  few.  In  vain 
has  the  South  stretched  out  an  inviting 
hand,  seeking  to  induce  the  alien  to 


upon  the  coast,  not  political,  but  social,      take  up  his  abode  in  the  land  of  large 


industrial,  which  will  react  on  the  politi- 
cal life  of  the  entire  nation.  So  intense 
is  the  conviction  that  the  future  pros- 
perity of  the  region  is  bound  up  with 
the  completion  of  the  canal  that  scarcely 
will  a  newspaper  or  individual  admit 
that  there  is  the  ghost  of  a  possibility 
that  the  recent  bill,  exempting  coasting 
vessels  of  the  United  States  from  pay- 
ment of  tolls,  can  be  tortured  into  an 
infraction  of  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of 
the  Hay-Pauncefoote  Treaty.  That  the 
question  should  ever  be  submitted  to  a 
Hague  Tribunal  or  any  other  than  a 
national  court  seems  preposterous. 

Unprepared 

Through  the  canal,  in  addition  to  the 
vastly  increased  commerce  of  the  United 
States  and  the  world,  a  stream  of  Euro- 
peans is  to  pass  on  its  westward  migra- 
tion direct  from  Genoa,  Hamburg, 
everywhere,  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  But 
rarely  is  there  said  a  word  questioning 
the  fitness  of  the  coast  to  cope  with 
this  anticipated  flood  of  aliens.  Now 
and  then  an  editorial,  a  stray  paragraph, 
has  mildly  raised  the  issue  of  prepared- 
ness, but  rather  in  the  way  of  adding 
spice  to  the  topic  than  in  serious  fear 
of  any  actual  problem.  So  dazzled  are 
people  with  the  vision  of  the  economic 
future  that  never  a  thought  is  directed 
to  the  tremendous  social  problems  which 
are  bound  to  arise  if  even  a  tithe  of  the 
hoped-for  immigration  begins  to  pour 
into  the  land.  Nevertheless,  close  our 
eyes  as  we  may,  a  vital  social  issue 
stands  there  to  be  faced.  To  just  the 
degree  in  which  the  problem  is  fore- 
seen, and  steps  are  taken  to  meet  it,  just 
so  much  nearer  will  be  the  ultimate 
solution.  But  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion is  that  nothing,  or  practically  that, 
is  being  done  to  get  ready. 

It  may  be  well  to  recall  some  of  the 
conditions  attending  immigrant  settle- 
ment in  the  older  eastern  states,  that 
by  comparison  an  idea  may  be  gained 
of  western  prospects.  In  the  first  place 
it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  the 


agricultural  opportunities.     Even  in  the 
eastern    and    middle    states,    it    is    only 


here  and  there  that  outside  the  urban 
and  manufacturing  centers  any  consid- 
erable numbers  of  later  migration  are 
to  be  found.  The  new  inhabitants  of 
farming  regions  in  Minnesota,  the  Da- 
kotas  and  Wisconsin  are  from  the  kin- 
dred stock  of  northern  Europe.  From 
this  source  will,  no  doubt,  come  settlers 
to  the  coast  when  steamships  begin  to 
ply  through  the  canal,  but  these  will 
be  a  rivulet  as  compared  with  the  tor- 
rent from  the  other  portions  of  the  Old 
World. 

In  the  older  states,  furthermore,  were 
agencies  which  could  make  shift  at 
handling  immigrants  from  southern 
Europe.  Raw  materials  had  already 
started  the  hum  of  industry  in  factor- 
ies; coal  was  at  hand;  iron  and  other 
metals  were  not  far  away ;  cotton  was 
easily  and  cheaply  shipped  from  south- 
ern fields.  There  was  at  home  a  ready 
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market  for  most  of  the  manufactured 
products,  and  when  this  market  was  sat- 
isfied, another  across  the  sea  invited  the 
new  competitor.  Desirable  though  it 
would  have  been  that  the  immigrant 
should  turn  to  agriculture,  and  thus  con- 
tinue to  live  something  of  the  life  to 
which  he  had  been  accustomed,  he 
could  utilize  his  labor  in  unaccustomed 
shops  and  factories. 

The  Economic-Social  Situation 

The  Pacific  Coast  has  some  of  the 
elements  which  went  into  the  economic- 
social  situation  on  the  other  side  of  the 
continent ;  others  it  lacks.  Take  the 
question  of  power;  there  is  coal,  but 
compared  with  that  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  supply  is  scanty  and  poor. 
But  water  and  petroleum  will  supply 
what  is  lacking  in  coal;  there  is  almost 
unlimited  water-power  for  electricity. 
An  illustration  of  the  possibilities  in  the 
streams  of  the  coast  may  be  found  in 
the  proposition  to  derive  from  the  Col- 
umbia some  300,000  horse  power  even 
in  the  months  when  the  river  is  lowest. 
The  power  question,  then,  is  not  vital ; 
it  only  calls  for  demand,  and  the  streams 
will  be  made  to  do  the  work. 

The  question  of  useful  metals  is  not 
so  simple.  The  amount  of  iron  in  sight 
and  commercially  available  is  negligible. 
Copper  and  other  useful  metals  are  not 
far  to  seek,  but  the  scarcity  of  iron  is 
serious.  Of  course,  the  metal  might  be 
shipped  over  the  mountains,  but,  even 
with  cheap  power,  it  is  doubtful  if  there 
could  be  any  real  competition  with  es- 
tablished plants  in  eastern  mining  re- 
gions. Moreover,  it  is  to  be  questioned 
whether  the  magnates  who  control  the 
greater  part  of  steel  and  iron  produc- 
tion have  overlooked  any  important 
field  of  action  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Textile  industries  west  of  the  Rockies 
are  an  even  greater  question.  The 
mills  now  existing  on  the  coast  may 
be  counted  on  one's  fingers.  Consider 
cotton  manufacturing.  The  last  few 
decades  have  seen  the  South  entering 
this  field  of  manufacture;  yet,  with  cot- 
ton at  the  door,  coal  to  be  had  for  the 
mining,  and  labor  cheap,  the  northeast- 
ern manufacturer  has  not  been  driven 
from  the  industry.  What  chance  would 
the  Pacific  Coast  stand  in  competition 
with  the  New  England  states,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  South?  This  phase  may 
be  dismissed  without  serious  considera- 
tion. 

With  the  woolen  industry  the  case  is 
different.  Here  the  raw  product  is  at 
hand,  but  other  elements  have  failed 
to  induce  capital  into  this  line  of  en- 
deavor. The  woojen  manufacturers  on 
the  coast  supply  scarcely  a  visible  trace 
in  the  world's  production,  in  spite  of  the 
facts  that  sheep  can  pasture  west  of 
the  Rockies,  and  that  Australia  is  near- 
er San  Francisco  than  is  New  York. 
Whether  the  advent  of  cheap  labor 
would  materially  readjust  the  situation 
within  an  appreciable  time  is  a  ques- 
tion which  cannot  yet  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative. 

Lumbering  in  its  various  branches 
may  be  expected  to  demand  more  labor 
as  time  goes  on.  Yet  even  here  the  call 
will  not  be  unsatisfied  lone,  for,  in  the 


past  few  years,  more  than  once  the 
great  mills  have  shut  down  for  a  month 
or  more  to  allow  the  market  to  recover 
tone. 

Certain  seasonal  occupations  depend- 
ing upon  agriculture,  particularly  horti- 
culture, could,  no  doubt,  utilize  more 
hands  in  some  localities,  but  any  con- 
siderable number  of  laborers,  relying 
upon  such  a  market  for  their  skill  and 
strength,  would  be  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment. 

In  brief:  For  the  whole  field  of  in- 
dustry, aside  from  agriculture,  there 
seems  to  be  little  opportunity  for  em- 
ployment of  any  large  number  of  lab- 
orers for  a  long  time  to  come,  provid- 
ing those  branches  just  considered  serve 
as  a  criterion  for  the  whole  field.  It 
is  not  surprising,  then,  that  emphasis  is 
laid  on  the  desirability  of  getting  the 
newcomer  upon  the  land. 

Will  he  respond? 

If  he  does  it  will  be  to  go  to  the  land 
already  subjugated  or  to  the  raw  lands 
situated  for  the  most  part  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  seaboard,  and  far  from 
the  centers  of  population.  Let  us  glance 
at  each  of  the  possibilities,  remember- 
ing that  the  immigrants  are,  for  the 
most  part,  from  eastern  and  central  Eu- 
rope. If  the  hopeful  alien  casts  his  eyes 
upon  the  well-tilled  farms  which  lie 
near  the  cities  and  towns  he  will  find 
the  owner  ready  and  willing  to  sell,  but 
at  a  price.  Land  values,  or  more  ex- 
actly, land  prices,  soar.  In  some  cases 
they  are  justified  and  the  large  sum 
represents  an  equitable  capitalization  of 
the  average  yearly  product.  Too  often, 
however,  this  is  not  the  case.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  circumstances 
here,  it  will  make  little  difference  to 
the  individual  immigrant  when  he  has 
in  his  pocket  a  sum  requisite  only  to 
secure  him  an  entrance  to  the  land  of 
the  free.  Couple  his  ignorance  of  con- 
ditions with  his  pecuniary  poverty  and 
he  stands  slight  chance  of  becoming  an 
independent  tiller  of  a  plot  of  ground 
to  which  he  has  acquired  a  legal  title. 

Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
newcomer  obtains  land  in  the  more  dis- 
tant regions  where  the  price  should  be 
low.  In  this  case  there  will  stand  out 
certain  social  issues.  There  will  be  lit- 
tle or  no  opportunity  for  the  country 
village  of  Calabria  or  Lithuania  to  be 
reproduced,  for  holdings  will  of  neces- 
sity be  extensive,  and  such  crops  as  are 
fitted  for  a  distant  market  will  be  rais- 
ed in  preference  to  those,  more  perish- 
able, which  allow  intensive  cultivation. 
This  means  that  grain  or  a  like  commod- 
ity will  be  staple  for  some  time ;  hence 
a  tendency  to  scatter  the  farming  popu- 
lation. It  has  long  been  recognized  that 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  immigrant 
fails  to  seek  the  soil  is  because  the  vil- 
lage community,  to  which  he  has  been 
accustomed,  is  not  duplicated  in  this 
land,  and  he  does  not  adapt  himself  to 
our  extensive  system  of  farming. 

If  some  other  commodity  should  take 
the  place  of  the  grain,  say  apples  or 
fruit  of  that  nature,  or  even  small  fruits, 
it  might  be  possible  to  arrange  for  hous- 
ing on  the  group  plan ;  but  each  of  these 
lines  calls  for  capital,  and  that  is  not 
to  be  expected  of  the  average  immi- 
grant. 


It  is  not  contended  that  the  difficulties 
attending  the  coming  of  a  numerous  im- 
migrant population  to  the  coast  are  in- 
superable, for  in  California  are  already 
seen  some  of  the  methods  whereby  the 
problems  might  be  worked  out.  It  is 
contended,  however,  that  there  are  very 
few  evidences  as  yet  of  any  foresight 
in  planning.  Apparently  the  feeling  is 
that  if  the  people  come  social  prob- 
lems will  take  care  of  themselves.  Ex- 
perience does  not  indicate  that  this  will 
result  otherwise  than  it  has  in  the  older 
portions  of  the  land.  And  we  may  ex- 
pect something  of  this  kind :  either  con- 
gestion in  the  ports  of  entry,  with  all 
its  attendant  evils;  or,  the  rise  of  a 
class  of  tenant  farmers  who  will  remain 
tenants,  thus  creating  problems  of  land- 
lordism, and  of  class  differentiation, 
with  the  possibility  of  a  modified  form 
of  serfdom. 

What  the  West  Needs 

Much  greater  profit  would  probably 
accrue  to  the  coast  commonwealths  if 
a  portion  of  the  money  appropriated  for 
a  grand  display  at  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  might  be  turned  into  inves- 
tigation of  the  exact  conditions,  and 
how  these  conditions  may  be  modified 
to  upbuild  in  the  easiest  and  shortest 
way  a  rural  population,  free  and  self- 
supporting.  Some  system  of  long- 
time credit  with  low  interest,  under  gov- 
ernmental control  and  probably  financed 
by  the  state;  an  adequate  provision  for 
securing  land  at  a  reasonable  purchase 
price;  the  institution  of  machinery 
whereby  the  immigrant  will  be  prevent- 
ed from  stopping  in  the  cities;  plans  for 
community  grouping  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible on  the  general  lines  of  European 
villages,  together  with  means  of  Amer- 
icanizing the  second  generation,  at 
least,  through  schools  and  other  educa- 
tional devices;  all  these  call  imperative- 
ly for  attention  at  once.  The  work 
should  have  begun  as  soon  as  the  first 
intimation  came  that  the  canal  was  sure 
to  become  a  reality,  and  even  then  the 
time  would  have  been  too  short.  As  it 
is  the  press  is  upon  us  and  nothing  has 
been  done.  The  thing  most  devoutly 
to  be  hoped  and  prayed  for  by  the  Pa- 
cific states  (as  by  the  United  States  at 
large)  is  an  immigration  law  so  strin- 
gent in  its  provisions  that  time  will  be 
allowed  for  preparation. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  shape  our  poli- 
cies less  for  the  advantage  of  the  land- 
owner who  is  planning  to  unload,  and 
more  for  escaping  those  perils  which 
impend  from  hit-or-miss  handling  of  af- 
fairs. Development  along  the  lines  of 
least  resistance  is  a  policy  no  longer 
adequate  to  the  situation. 


HOTEL  FOR  CHICAGO  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  Chicago  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  planning 
to  build  a  $500,000  hotel  to  provide 
clean  and  attractive  accommodations  for 
young  men  in  moderate  circumstances. 
The  plan  follows  that  of  the  Buffalo 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  which  has  had  such  a  hotel 
in  operation  for  three  years.  The 
Men's  Hotel,  as  it  is  called,  is  sanitary 
and  comfortable  and  has  been  a  success 
from  the  beginning.  Other  cities  are 
watching  the  undertaking  with  interest. 
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PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE 

By  Milton  J.  Rosenau.  With  chapters  on 
Sewage  and  Garbage   by    G.    C.  Whipple, 
Vital  Statistics  by  C.  L.  Wilbur,  and 
The  Prevention  of  Mental  Diseases  by  T. 

W.  Salmon. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1074pp.    Price  $6; 
by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $6.30. 

Progress  in  public 
health  science  dur- 
ing the  past  ten 
years  has  been  rev- 
olutionary in  many 
respects  and  there 
has  hitherto  been  no 
one  book  in  which 
recent  knowledge 
could  be  found  in 
convenient  form.  In 
this  volume  Pro- 
fessor Rosenau  adds 
new  honor  to  his  high  reputation  and 
for  the  first  time  furnishes  a  timely  and 
trustworthy  textbook  of  the  new  sani- 
tation. 

The  first  section  deals  with  the  pre- 
vention of  communicable  diseases,  which 
are  taken  up  in  turn,  and  are  classi- 
fied mainly  by  their  portals  of  entry. 
Smallpox,  rabies,  the  venereal  diseases 
and  tetanus  are  considered  first,  as 
having  specific  or  special  prophylactic 
measures.  Venereal  diseases  are  ad- 
mirably treated  as  "the  most  pressing 
problem  of  preventive  medicine  that 
confronts  us  at  the  present  day."  Ty- 
phoid fever,  cholera,  dysentery  and 
hookworm  disease  (spread  largely 
through  the  alimentary  discharges) 
and  tuberculosis,  diphtheria,  measles, 
scarlet  fever,  whooping  cough,  mumps, 
lobar  pneumonia,  influenza,  common 
colds,  and  cerebro-spinal  fever  (diseases 
spread  largely  through  discharges  from 
the  nose  and  throat)  are  discussed  in 
the  light  of  the  most  modern  knowledge 
and  with  excellent  judgment. 

Of  common  colds  the  author  rightly 
says  that  they  would  be  promoted  "from 
the  trivial  into  the  rank  of  the  serious 
diseases"  if  we  could  trace  out  the 
"sum  total  of  suffering,  inconvenience, 
'  sequelae  and  economic  loss"  resulting 
from  them. 

Under  insect-borne  diseases  malaria, 
yellow  fever,  bubonic  plague  and  cer- 
tain tropical  maladies  are  admirably  han- 
dled. Miscellaneous  diseases  include  in- 
fantile paralysis,  chickenpox,  glanders, 
anthrax,  foot-and-mouth  disease,  malta 
fever,  leprosy  and  mental  diseases  (dis- 
cussed by  Dr.  T.  W.  Salmon). 

Section  II  of  the  book  deals  with 
immunity,  heredity  and  eugenics.  The 
sound  and  conservative  treatment  of  the 
two  latter  subjects  will  be  of  special 
interest  to  social  workers,  though  their 
inclusion  in  this  work  implies  a  some- 
what wide  stretching  of  the  scope  of 
preventive  medicine  and  hygiene. 


The  third  section,  on  foods,  will  be 
one  of  the  most  useful  to  readers  of 
THE  SURVEY.  The  systematic  campaign 
of  misrepresentation  carried  on  by  cer- 
tain newspapers  and  periodicals  has 
seriously  clouded  the  public  mind  on 
this  subject.  It  would  be  well  if  per- 
sons who  have  been  unduly  impressed 
could  compare  the  clear  and  unequivocal 
proof  of  the  danger  from  raw  milk  pre- 
sented in  Professor  Rosenau's  admir- 
able chapters  on  this  subject  with  the 
dubious  and  conflicting  evidence  as  to 
the  effects  of  adulterants  and  preserva- 
tives— evidence  which  leads  competent 
sanitarians  to  consider  the  latter  prob- 
lems as  of  almost  negligible  importance 
considered  from  the  standpoint  of  public 
health. 

In  the  sections  on  air  and  soil  the 
modern  developments  of  sanitary  sci- 
ence for  the  first  time  find  place  in  a 
textbook.  Those  who  have  not  followed 
the  course  of  recent  experiments  will 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  prime  ob- 
ject of  ventilation  is  not  removal  of 
poisonous  gases  but  conditioning  of  the 
air  which  bathes  the  body  in  respect 
to  temperature  and  humidity.  Recog- 
nition of  this  fact  will  do  much  to  make 
more  definite  our  attempts  to  improve 
atmospheric  conditions  in  factory  and 
school. 

The  section  on  water  includes  much 
detail  of  interest  chiefly  to  laboratory 
workers.  It  may  be  noted  that  Pro- 
fessor Rosenau's  skepticism  as  to  the 
efficiency  of  mechanical  filters  for  the 
purification  of  municipal  water  sup- 
plies is  not  entertained  by  most  authori- 
ties. To  the  reviewer  there  seems  to  be 
ample  evidence  that  well  operated  me- 
chanical filters  are  in  every  respect  as 
reliable  as  slow  sand  filters,  and  are  to 
be  unhesitatingly  recommended  for  the 
treatment  of  very  turbid  waters. 

Professor  Whipple's  sections  on  sew- 
age and  refuse  are  exceedingly  brief 
but  are,  as  might  be  expected,  scholarly 
and  well-proportioned. 

Dr.  Wilbur's  section  on  vital  statis- 
tics contains  a  valuable  discussion  of 
registration  laws  and  their  enforcement, 
but  one  misses  an  analysis  of  special 
rates  and  ratios  such  as  are  used  fn 
studying  infant  mortality  and  industrial 
tuberculosis,  and,  particularly,  a  discus- 
sion of  statistical  fallacies — to  which 
the  sanitarian  and  the  medical  man  are 
often  unfortunately  prone. 

Sections  X  and  XI  deal  with  indus- 
trial hygiene  and  school  hygiene  and 
are,  in  the  main,  excellently  handled. 
In  the  former  the  danger  of  ingesting 
lead  compounds  from  fingers  and  in 
ways  other  than  through  the  air,  is 
somewhat  underestimated,  and  the  prob- 
lems of  the  dusty  trades  might  well  re- 
ceive fuller  treatment. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  pages  of 


Hygiene 

and 
Religion 


Professor  Rosenau's  book  which  appeal 
only  to  the  professional  sanitarian.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  perhaps  be  re- 
gretted that  he  does  not  include  chap- 
ters dealing  specifically  with  two  of  the 
greatest  practical  problems  of  our  day — 
the  organization  of  campaigns  against 
tuberculosis  and  infant  mortality.  The 
general  tendencies  and  conclusions  of 
modern  public  health  science  are  here 
presented,  however,  in  compact  and  well 
balanced  form. 

C.-E.  A.  WINSLOW. 

A  PLEA  FOR  THE  YOUNGER  GENERATION 

By  Cosmo  Hamilton.  George  H. 
Doran  Co.  74  pp.  Price  $.74;  by 
mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $.81. 

Cosmo  Hamilton 
strikes  dead  center  in 
his  little  book  A  Plea 
for  the  Younger 
Generation.  He  has 
become  the  mouth- 
'  piece  for  many  who 
are  dissatisfied  with 
the  present  methods 
of  treating  sex  ques- 
tions. For  many 
thinkers  and  writers 
are  not  content  with 
a  presentation  which  appeals  to  fear, 
makes  biological  facts  basic,  or  which 
dwells  upon  physiological  phenomena 
and  functions. 

In  voicing  his  opinion,  Mr.  Hamilton 
presents  the  need  of  making  God  the 
sine  qua  non  of  sex  instruction  among 
the  young.  This  differs  from  propa- 
ganda which  stress  emotionalism,  senti- 
ment, or  unscientific  methods.  It  as- 
sumes the  presence  of  the  Unseen  in 
the  lives  of  young  people.  It  links 
Omniscience  with  sincere,  scientific 
treatment. 

In  the  heat  of  argument,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton criticises  American  leaders  and  or- 
ganizations. They  do  not  need  it;  they 
are  open  to  the  light.  They  recognize 
that  in  presenting  these  difficult  ques- 
tions of  human  powers  and  relation- 
ships the  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
moral  and  religious  principles.  They 
have,  however,  discovered  few  who  com- 
bine the  religious  point  of  view  with  a 
scientific  equipment,  sympathetic  touch 
and  simple  phraseology. 

Thousands  join  with  Mr.  Hamilton  in 
praying  that  the  time  will  soon  come 
when  both  literature  and  lecturers  may 
be  at  hand  to  train  parents  to  speak  the 
whole  truth  to  children  in  a  timely,  in- 
timate and  reverential  manner.  They 
further  hope  that  in  the  meantime  physi- 
cians with  the  religious  background 
may  quietly  do  the  work  which  parents 
cannot  or  will  not  do. 

ORRIN  G.  COCKS. 
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The  Trend  of  Things 


\JfOHTBSlB  is  old  Persian  for  one  of 
our  most  recently  recruited  munic- 
ipal officials,  the  examiner  of  weights, 
measures  and  the  qualities  of  provisions. 
Ninety  years  ago  James  Morier  told  of 
the  Moktesib's  perambulations  in  Ispahan, 
and  his  encounter  with  that  precious  ras- 
cal, Hajji  Baba.  The  editors  of  the 
World's  Work  reprint  the  story  from  the 
latter's  adventures,  for  the  delectation  of 
sanitary  inspectors  and  pure  food  experts. 
It  runs  in  this  wise: 

In  the  meanwhile,  I  continued  to  sell 
my  tobacco  and  my  pipes ;  but,  owing 
to  my  intimacy  with  the  dervishes,  who 
smoked  away  all  my  profits,  I  was  obliged 
to  adulterate  the  tobacco  of  my  other 
customers  considerably  more  than  usual; 
so  that,  in  fact,  they  enjoyed  little  less 
than  the  fumes  of  straw  and  decayed 
leaves. 

One  evening,  when  it  was  dusk,  and 
about  the  time  of  closing  the  bazaars,  an 
old  woman  in  rags,  apparently  double  with 
age,  stopped  me,  and  requested  me  to 
dress  a  pipe  for  her  to  smoke.  She  was 
closely  veiled,  and  scarcely  uttered  a 
word  beyond  her  want.  I  filled  her  one 
of  my  very  worst  mixture ;  she  put  it  in 
her  mouth ;  and  at  her  spitting,  cough- 
ing, and  exclamations,  half-a-dozen  stout 
fellows,  with  long  twigs  in  their  hands, 
immediately  came  up,  seized  ine,  and 
threw  me  on  my  back.  The  supposed 
old  woman  then  cast  off  her  veil,  and  I 
beheld  the  Mohtesib  in  person. 

At  the  Mohtesib  order,  Hajji  Baba  was 
to  be  "beaten  on  the  soles  of  his  feet  until 
his  nails  drop  off." 


has  come  to  be  recognized 
as  a  movement  of  wide  human  appeal,  to 
judge  by  the  constantly  increasing  amount 
of  magazine  space  given  up  to  the  subject. 
In  The  Militant  Women — and  Women,  in 
the  November  Century,  Edna  Kenton 
holds  that  English  militants  are  no  "spon- 
taneous variation  from  the  normal":  "they 
are  only  a  highly  significant  part  of  the 
general  unrest  that  is  burrowing  beneath 
old  codes,  undermining  old  values  and 
ideals." 

In  explanation  of  this  unrest  is  cited 
the  "waste  energy"  which  with  factory 
production  on  the  one  hand  and  a  declining 
birth  rate  on  the  other  is  to  be  found  in 
the  homes  of  childless  women  and  of 
those  with  but  one  or  two  children  to 
care  for.  There  is  even  more  cause  for 
unrest,  she  thinks,  in  such  lives  as  "the 
superfluous  women  of  England,"  to  use  Sir 
Almroth  Wright's  phrase,  lead: 

Most  of  them  of  the  deadly  middle 
class,  denied  marriage,  since  their  circle, 
limited  at  best,  may  not  be  over-stepped; 
denied  their  children  ;  forbidden  economic 
independence;  refused  any  individual  life 


of  their  own ;  dependent  on  the  male 
head  of  the  house,  and  subordinate  to  his 
will — let  these  women  tell  if  they  will 
what  their  lives  are. 

But  the  crux  of  the  woman  problem  Miss 
Kenton  sees  in  the  "evolution  of  woman's 
morality.  .  .  .  It  is  unfortunately  true," 
she  says, 

that  men  shrink  from  revolution,  and 
this  evolution  of  woman's  morality  is 
likely  to  affect  every  part  of  sex  rela- 
tionship and  of  life.  It  is  something  new 
in  the  world.  It  gives  us,  also,  the  real 
interpretation  of  what  we  are  calling  the 
woman  movement.  For  just  as  it  is 
most  superficial  to  define  the  militant 
movement  in  England  as  the  woman 
movement,  so  it  is  equally  superficial  to 
define  the  woman  movement  of  the  world 
as  a  political  movement  or  a  marriage- 
reform  movement  or  a  divorce  movement 
or  an  economic  or  sex  or  moral  or 
unmoral  movement.  It  is  all  of  these 
things  as  it  touches  the  different  facets 
of  life,  and  many  more.  .  .  .  For 
women  the  way  will  be  persistently 
blocked  by  old  law,  old  morality,  tra- 
dition, and  they  must  give  up  for  a  time 
any  hope  of  what  has  heretofore  been 
the  aim  of  the  human  female,  the  ap- 
probation and  the  approval  of  men.  This 
does  not  mean  that  they  will  meet  inevit- 
ably antagonism  instead ;  more  often 
than  not  it  is  likely  to  be  pure  and  simple 
bewilderment,  which,  while  it  does  not 
give  battle,  gives  neither  sympathy  noj 
understanding. 

For  if  women  are  at  a  loss  before  the 
sight  of  their  new  world,  men  are  to 
stand  more  aghast  before  the  crumbling 
walls  of  their  old  one.  The  key-stone 
is  falling;  women  are  refusing, and  must 
refuse,  to  accept  the  old  ideals  of  the 
relations  between  men  and  women.  If 
they  decline  to  be  dependent  longer, 
economically  and  spiritually,  upon  men, 
one  of  man's  greatest  spurs  to  action  is 
taken  from  him,  with  no  other  incentive 
equally  compelling  yet  given  in  its  place. 
For  all  the  advantage  of  modern  stimuli 
is  with  the  woman;  all  of  life,  unexplor- 
ed, terrible,  perhaps,  but  of  compelling 
beauty,  lies  before  her.  If  there  is  a 
woman  problem,  there  is  a  man  problem 

no  less. 

*     *    * 

O  HEAVENLY  WORLD! 
CHARLOTTE  PERKINS  GILMAN  In  the  Forerunner 

O  heavenly  world,  where  folk  may  breathe 

Sweet   air   from   windy   hill, 
Sweet  air   from   ocean   swinging  free, 

Sweet  air  from  desert  still — 
Why  do  we  live  where  every  breath 
Brings  thick  distaste  and  coming  death  ! 

O  heavenly  world,   where   folk   may   see 

Mountains   that   lift   the   soul, 
Soft    flower-sweet   valleys,   forests   cool, 

Horizons  broad  and  whole — 
Why   do  we   live  where   brick-walled   dirt 
Makes  every   look   a  wearing  hurt ! 

O   heavenly  world,  where   folk   may   hear 

Bird-songs   and   whispering   trees, 
Soft   voices  in  a  quiet  space, 

Soft  wash  of  sleeping  seas — 
Why   do  we  live  where  all  we  hear 
Insults   the   agonized   ear ! 

O  heavenly  world,  with  room  for  all. 

Wide   spaces,    friendship   sweet, 
Clean  solitude,   the  soul's  repose, 

True   pleasure  when  we  choose  to   meet — 
Why  do  we  live  where  heaped  mankind 
Breeds  loathing  In  the  crowded  mind ! 


^HE  records  of  the  package  library  de- 
sartment    of    the    University    of    Wis- 
consin  extension   division   are   an   interest- 
ing indication  of  currents  of  thought.     It 
was  found  that  the  number  of  subjects  ir 
quired    about,    1030,    had    increased    by 
per  cent  over  the  preceding  year,  and  tha 
the   loan   of   libraries   to   urban   and   rura 
communities  had  increased  15  per  cent. 

The   main   subjects   in   point  of   interest 
were  woman's  suffrage;   state  topics,   sue 
as    Wisconsin    education,    government,    in- 
dustries, etc.;  immigration;  the  tariff; 
ular    election    of    senators;    conservation; 
civic  improvement;  government  ownership 
of   railroads;   prevention   and   cure  of   tu- 
berculosis;    home     economics;     industria 
education  and  prison  reform. 

Women's    clubs    were    the   largest    users 
of  the  package  libraries,  followed  by  rura 
clubs,    men's   clubs,    social    centers,    educa- 
tional and  church  organizations. 
*    *     * 

T  "M  glad  that  meat  and  things  have  soare 

So  high  the've  left  us  blinking: 
It  helps — this  extra  rise  in  board — 
High   living  brings  plain  thinking. 

— The   Masses. 
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MARY 
Victor  Starbuck  in  the  Forum 

HERE   the   red   lights   flare  and   gleam, 
Lotos   buds   on    poisoned   stream. 
Like  the  siren  of  a  dream 

Walteth    Mary. 

Where    the    human    eddies    ebb 
There    she    spins    her    shining    web — 
Shameless  Mary. 

Under    doorways   gloomy-dim 

Doth  she  spread  her  snare  for  him — 

Lips   that   burn    and   eyes    that   swim — 

Painted  Mary. 

Ah,   the   tainted,    tortured   flesh, 
Caught,    thyself,   within    the    mesh, 

Pallid  Mary! 

Yea,   but   whom   awaltest   thou? 
Tender   eyes   and   pitying   brow— 
Hopest  He  will  greet  thee  now, 

Friendless  Mary? 
He  who  touched  the  Magdalene, 
Made  her  stainless,  white  and  clean, 

Blessed   Mary? 

Nay,  but  He  was  bruised  and  torn, 
Done  to  death  by  hands  of  scorn. 
Scourge  and  cross  and  crown  of  thorn, 

Lonely   Mary. 
He,  rejected  and  despised, 
Shamed,  like  thee,  and  sacrificed, 

Pitied  Mary. 

They   who    seek   thee,   pity   not ; 
When  their  passion  Is  forgot 
Leave  thee  here  to  waste  and  rot, 

Hapless   Mary. 

Honestly   thy  price  they  pay, 
Take   their   pleasure,   go   their  way — 
What  art  thou  to  such   as  they. 

Hopeless   Mary? 


A  GOVERNMENT  report  says  that  Fil- 
ipino children  are  sold  into  slavery 
at  $80  apiece.  This  is  barbarous.  Our 
mines  and  mills  pay  a  larger  price  than 
that  in  the  long  run,  providing  the  child 
lives  long  enough. — Cleveland  Plain-Dealer. 
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ONE  of  the  less  prominent  New  England 
papers  has  a  good  word  to  say  for  the 
wooden  sleeping  cars  of  those  parts.  If  certain 
of  these  cars  have  been  in  continuous  commission 
(as  charged)  since, the  days  of  wood-burning  lo- 
comotives, then,  it  is  argued,  they  cannot  be  so 
dangerous  as  all  the  hullabaloo  would  make  out. 

The  item  is  repeated  here  not  as  an  addition  to 
the  literature  of  the  New  Haven  wrecks,  but  as  a 
handy  analogy  for  the  case  of  the  brass  manu- 
facturer who  points  to  some  old  veteran  of  his 
unprotected  moulding  room;  for  the  baby, 
brought  up  on  dirty  milk,  who  grows  into  a  school 
bully,  or  for  Leslie's  presentation  of  a  new  batch 
of  steel  workers  who  are  hale  and  wide  awake 
after  thirty  years  of  the  twelve-hour  day. 

"There  isn't  a  vice,"  says  William  Muldoon, 
"but  I  can  point  to  some  one  man  or  two  who 
has  grown  ripe  on  it." 

SOME  OHIO  CITIES  IN  THE 
REGENT  ELECTIONS 

FREDERIC  C.  HOWE 

Director  Peoples*  Institute,  New  York 

THE  Ohio  municipal  elections  produced  a 
number  of  popular  reactions  that  are  disap- 
pointing to  reformers  and  seem  to  indicate  a  lack 
of  political  stability  and  perseverance  on  the  part 
of  the  public.  Newton  D.  Baker,  the  successor  of 
Tom  L.  Johnson  as  mayor  of  Cleveland,  was 
elected  mayor  of  that  city  two  years  ago  by  a  ma- 
jority of  18,000,  which  majority  was  cut  down  in 
the  last  election  to  approximately  3,500  on  first 
and  second  choice.  Brand  Whitlock,  who  has 
been  mayor  of  Toledo  for  eight  years  and  who 
followed  the  inspiring  career  of  Sam  Jones,  fa- 
miliarly known  as  "Golden  Rule"  Jones,  was  de- 
feated in  a  confused  contest,  while  Harry  T. 
Hunt,  mayor  of  Cincinnati,  was.  defeated  by  the 
Republican  nominee  by  several  thousand  votes. 

Each  of  these  cities  represented  different  types 
of  achievements  and  ideals,  and  in  each  of  them 
different  causes  contributed  to  the  election  re- 
sults. The  traction  ordinance  providing  a  three- 
cent  fare  in  Cleveland  has  been  successfully  and 
rigorously  administered  by  the  Baker  administra- 
tion. In  spite  of  efforts  to  discredit  the  settle- 
ment and  increase  the  fares,  the  status  of  the  ordi- 
nance has  been  preserved  and  the  people  of  Cleve- 
land have  continued  to  enjoy  three-cent  fares 
with  no  charge  for  transfers. 


In  the  past  two  years  the  city  has  carried  for- 
ward many  other  constructive  programs.  A  two 
million  dollar  municipal  electric  lightning  plant 
is  being  erected,  Mayor  Baker  having  been  elect- 
ed two  years  ago  on  the  issue  of  three  cent  elec- 
tric light.  Contracts  are  being  made  by  the  city 
with  private  consumers  on  a  very  low  basis,  prob- 
ably the  lowest  basis  for  electric  lighting  in  the 
United  States,  and  a  city  wide  extension  of  the 
plant  is  being  planned. 

For  years  Cleveland  was  in  controversy  with 
the  railroads  over  a  new  union  station,  but  this 
controversy  has  been  settled  and  the  railroads 
have  agreed  to  unite  in  a  splendid  station  gate- 
way opening  into  the  group  plan.  From  ten  to 
fifteen  million  dollars  will  be  expended  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  great  terminal  station  in  harmony 
with  the  other  buildings  forming  the  group.  In 
connection  with  this  the  city  has  carried  forward 
the  group  plan  designed  by  Burnham,  Carrere 
and  Brunner,  which  includes  the  city  hall,  county 
courthouse,  federal  building  and  municipal  li- 
brary, surrounding  a  great  open  space  over  a 
thousand  feet  in  length,  with  the  union  station  at 
one  end  and  the  federal  building  and  library  at 
the  other.  The  land  for  the  group  has  all  been 
purchased;  the  county  courthouse  and  federal 
building  have  been  completed ;  the  city  hall  is  in 
process  of  erection  and  within  a  few  years  this, 
the  first  great  civic  center  in  America,  will  ap- 
proach completion. 

Cleveland  too  is  undertaking  the  first  municipal 
experiment  in  suburban  planning  and  housing. 
Under  the  right  of  excess  condemnation  a  large 
tract  of  land  was  acquired  adjacent  to  its  park 
system,  which  is  to  be  divided  and  sold  under  re- 
strictions in  building  lots  for  workingmen's 
houses.  It  has  even  been  suggested  that  a  gar- 
den city  project  should  be  developed  on  this  ter- 
ritory. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  achievements  of 
Mayor  Baker's  administration.  In  addition  a 
very  comprehensive  recreational  policy  has  been 
developed,  including  municipal  dance  halls  in  the 
public  parks,  the  development  of  many  base  ball 
diamonds  and  play  grounds  and  the  widest  and 
most  intensive  use  of  the  parks.  Cleveland  has 
been  distinguished  by  the  freedom  of  the  police 
system  from  graft  and  corruption,  and  the  ef- 
ficient administration  of.  its  health  and  sanitary 
departments,  which  have  been  in  the  hands  of 
very  competent  men.  It  is  probable  that  for  a 
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dozen  years  Cleveland  has  represented  the  high 
water  mark  in  democratic  as  well  as  efficient  city 
.administration  in  America. 

In  Toledo  the  municipal  election  was  confused 
by  a  split  in  the  independent  party  which  has 
been  in  control  for  over  a  dozen  years,  returning 
first  Mayor  Jones  and  then  Mayor  Whitlock  to 
power.  Two  years  ago  Mayor  Whitlock  an- 
nounced that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate  for  re- 
election, and  recently  he  has  been  nominated  for 
Minister  to  Belgium.  This,  as  well  as  local  con- 
troversies, led  to  the  nomination  of  two  inde- 
pendent candidates,  and  as  a  result  the  Republi- 
can candidate  was  elected. 

Toledo  differs  from  Cleveland  in  its  psychol- 
ogy; a  psychology  partially  due  to  racial  condi- 
tions and  partly  to  the  character  of  the  adminis- 
tration for  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  traditions 
.of  Mayor  Jones  were  those  of  the  "Golden 
Rule";  of  a  humane  administration  of  institu- 
tions dealing  with  delinquent  and  dependent 
.classes.  There  has  been  a  broad  tolerance  and  a 
police  administration  based  upon  the  assumption 
•that  these  were  problems  which  could  only  be 
solved  by  the  city  and  not  by  the  state,  and  that 
crusades,  arrests  and  punishment  were  not  the 
proper  methods  and  never  could  be  successful  in 
.dealing  wit  hthe  saloon  and  with  problems  of  vice. 
Mayor  Whitlock  has  carried  forward  many  pub- 
lic improvements,  including  the  erection  of  great 
bridges,  the  projection  of  a  City  Hall  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  city  in  many  other  ways. 

In  Cincinnati  Mayor  Harry  T.  Hunt,  who  was 
previously  city  prosecutor,  was  elected  two  years 
ago  on  a  reform  wave  which  united  all  the  inde- 
pendent forces  of  the  city  against  the  control  of 
Boss  Cox.  His  administration  has  been  confused 
•by  a  strike  of  the  street  railway  employees  and 
his  relation  to  the  alleged  protection  of  the  trac- 
tion company  against  legislation  introduced  in  the 
Ohio  Assembly  to  repeal  a  fifty  year  franchise 
granted  in  1893  by  the  State  Legislature.  These 
and  Bother  issues  have  been  a  red  herring  across 
the  trail  of  Mayor  Hunt's  administration,  which 
has  been  recognized  for  its  honesty  and  efficiency 
and  the  ability  of  the  elective  as  well  as  the  ap- 
pointed officials.  In  addition  to  this,  Cincinnati 
has  many  years  of  traditions  of  boss  rule;  for 
years  special  interests  have  controlled  both  of  the 
parties;  the  history  of  the  city  for  a  generation 
with  the  exception  of  the  past  two  years  has  been 
a  history  of  almost  uninterrupted  misgovernment. 
Cincinnati  also  has  a  very  radical,  democratic 
group  which  is  in  sympathy  with  municipal  own- 
ership and  a  program  of  city  building.  This  group 
became  disaffected,  and  probably  still  further 
added  to  the  problem. 

In  all  of  these  cities  as  well  as  in  the  smaller 
towns  of  Ohio,  the  Socialist  vote  showed  a  contin- 
uous increase  and  in  half  a  dozen  towns  Socialist 
mayors  were  elected.  In  some  towns  this  was  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic parties  joined  in  the  nominations  in  order 
to  defeat  the  Socialist  nominee. 

All  over  Ohio  a  fundamental  municipal  reorgan- 
ization is  in  process,  owing  to  the  home  rule 


amendments  to  the  constitution  adopted  in  1912. 
A  dozen  cities  have  adopted  progressive  char- 
ters of  the  most  diverse  kind.  Cleveland  clung  to 
the  federal  plan  with  a  mayor  and  a  relatively 
large  council,  elected  by  wards.  It  abolished  par- 
ty emblems  and  designations  in  primaries  and  elec- 
tions and  reduced  the  ballot  to  the  shortest  possi- 
ble compass.  Preferential  voting  was  introduced, 
and  these  measures  advocated  by  Mayor  Baker' 
led  to  the  disaffection  of  many  Democratic  spoils- 
men. In  Dayton  and  some  other  cities  the  com- 
mission plan  with  a  manager  has  been  adopted, 
while  all  over  the  state  various  kinds  of  charters 
are  being  tried  out,  under  the  latitude  alowed  by 
the  state  constitution. 

We  may  expect  that  Ohio,  with  its  large  num- 
ber 'of  cities,  will  be  a  great  experiment  station 
for  America  during  the  next  few  years.  For  all 
her  cities  now  possess  the  right  of  municipal  own- 
ership; they  can  take  over  public  utility  corpora- 
tions, and  issue  municipal  securities  as  an  obliga- 
tion on  the  property  itself,  and  otherwise  have 
great  freedom  in  the  working  out  of  a  city  pro- 
gram. In  no  state  of  the  Union  have  the  cities 
been  more  generously  freed  from  state  control 
than  in  Ohio,  and  in  no  state  are  more  municipal 
experiments  worthy  of  notice  being  carried  on. 

THE  BOYS'  COURT 

LOUISE  DE  KOVEN  BOWEN 

THE  experience  of  the  Juvenile  Protective 
Association  with  boys  in  the  Cook  County 
Jail  has  led  them  to  believe  that  in  addition  to  our 
specialized  courts,  such  as  our  Juvenile  Court, 
Morals  Court  and  Court  of  Domestic  Relations, 
we  need  to  still  further  specialize  and  have  a  court 
for  the  juvenile  adult — the  term  the  English  use 
for  the  boy  between  the  ages  of  17  and  21,  the  boy 
who  is  too  old  for  the  Juvenile  Court,  but  not  old 
enough  to  vote  and  therefore  not  old  enough  to  be 
measured  by  the  same  standards  as  those  we  ap- 
ply to  an  adult. 

Physicians  assert  that  the  boy  at  this  age  is  still 
in  his  later  adolescent  period ;  these  years  are  his 
formative  years  and  yet  at  this  time  we  so  often 
apply  punitive  measures  of  the  severest  type. 

Our  whole  system  of  dealing  with  the  youthful 
criminal  is  wrong.  At  present  he  is  arrested  and 
thrown  into  a  cell  at  a  police  station,  often  with 
habitual  criminals;  then  he  is  brought  before  a 
municipal  judge  who  knows  nothing  about  him  ex- 
cept the  evidence  which  was  brought  out  at  the 
preliminary  hearing,  and  if  this  is  convincing  he 
is  held  to  the  Grand  Jury  and  in  the  meantime 
confined  in  the  county  jail  where  he  remains  from 
three  weeks  to  three  months  before  he  is  brought 
to  trial. 

During  the  past  six  months  500  boys  in  the  Cook 
County  Jail  have  been  carefully  interviewed  by 
an  experienced  investigator :  89  per  cent  told  the 
truth  in  all  substantial  respects  as  was  shown  by 
visits  to  their  homes,  schools  and  places  of  em- 
ployment. 218  of  these  boys  were  in  jail  awaiting 
trial  before  the  Grand  Jury.  Investigation  de- 
veloped the  fact  that  if  at  the  time  of  the  arrest 
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of  these  218  boys,  disinterested  investigators  had 
been  sent  to  their  homes  so  that  the  Municipal 
Court  judge  might  have  had  information  concern- 
ing the  facts  in  connection  with  their  crimes,  107 
of  these  218  could  have  been  tried  in  the  Municipal 
Court.  In  short,  more  than  100  of  these  boys,  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  number  interviewed,  if  they  had 
been  treated  as  wards  of  the  Juvenile  Court  are 
treated,  would  have  been  sent  back  to  their  homes 
on  probation. 

A  large  number  of  the  boys  who  are  arrested 
are  first  offenders.  They  are  full  of  the  spirit  of 
restlessness  and  adventure;  many  of  them,  with  a 
recklessness  arising  from  the  new  sense  of  free- 
dom and  absence  of  parental  control,  frequently 
get  into  difficulty  and  perpetrate  some  forbidden 
act  which  may  be  technically  classified  as  a  crime 
although  it  is  quite  free  from  vicious  intent. 

The  establishment  of  a  court  of  this  Mnd,  to 
be  called  the  Boys'  Court,  would  register  a  great 
advance  in  jurisprudence  and  would  be  a  much 
more  humane  and  sensible  method  of  dealing  with 
first  offenders  than  our  present  system.  The  es- 
tablishment of  such  a  court  is  now  under  advise- 
ment in  Chicago. 

THE  SEAMAN'S  BILL 

THAT  the  most  far-reaching  seamen's  bill 
ever  put  before  the  Legislature  of  a  mari- 
time nation  is  now  before  Congress,  and  that  its 
drafter,  Andrew  Furuseth,  is  our  representative 
at  the  International  Conference  on  Safety  at  Sea, 
ought  to  lend  peculiar  interest  to  that  gathering 
on  the  part  of  Americans,  especially  ocean-  travel- 
ing Americans.  Like  consumers  who  buy  goods 
in  department  stores,  they  ought  to  shoulder  some 
responsibility  for  the  labor  conditions  aboard  ship. 
And  as  Senator  La  Follette  pointed  out,  seamen 
scattered  round  the  rim  of  the  continent,  spend- 
ing more  time  on  water  than  on  land,  have  less 
chance  than  any  other  body  of  Americans  to  share 
in  democratic  government  and  be  represented  at 
Washington. 

It  is  because  this  measure  is  in  some  respects 
the  most  important  seamen's  bill  ever  drafted 
that  it  is  meeting  with  international  opposition, 
now  that  it  has  passed  the  Senate  and  is  before 
the  House. 

Seamen  are  not  free  men.  The  La  Follette 
bill  aims  to  make  them  free.  The  details  of  the 
bill  are  couched  in  sea  phraseology  most  of  which 
is  unintelligible  to  the  ordinary  landsman.  Brief- 
ly, it  aims  to  emancipate  seamen,  adjust  the  in- 
justices perpetrated  by  deferred  pay,  and  pro- 
vide safety  for  crew  and  passengers.  The  fol- 
lowing items  are  of  special  interest: 

The  "housing"  problem  reaches  even  to  the 
sea.  A  sailors'  forecastle  is  an  inglorious,  dreary 
place,  devoid  of  cheer  and  comfort.  It  is  not  to 
our  credit  that  foreign  sailors  have  more  air  space 
than  American  seamen.  Divested  of  technical 
language,  the  proposed  measure  gives  an  Ameri- 
can seaman  "100  cubic  feet  of  forecastle  space." 
Prisoners  in  their  cells  get  more  air  space  than 
sailors  afloat.  Dr.  Johnson's  grim  aphorism 


about  sea  life,  "perpetual  imprisonment  with  a 
chance  of  being  drowned"  has  some  truth  in  the 
year  1913. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  entitles  seamen 

"upon  demand  to  one-half  of  their  wages  at 
every  port  where  the  vessel  stops  to  discharge  or 
load."  A  very  innocent  and  natural  thing  to  askr 
but  the  absence  of  this  right  has  been  more  disas- 
trous to  seamen  than  fire,  flood  or  shipwreck.  De- 
ferred pay  places  a  seaman  at  the  mercy  of  un- 
scrupulous captains,  as  desertion  means  forfeit- 
ure of  wages.  Deferred  pay  encourages  crimp- 
ing. "Where  the  carcass  (pay)  is,  there  will  the 
vultures  be  gathered."  No  carcass,  no  vultures. 
Deferred  pay  demoralizes  men  when  they  get  it. 
Deferred  pay  stultifies  a  sailor's  manhood,  pre- 
venting the  cultivation  of  thrifty  habits  and  gives 
him  his  wages  when  least  able  to  take  care  of 
them. 

Section  9  "increases  the  daily  allowance  of  but- 
ter and  water." 

We  quote  this  to  show  how  a  sailor's  life  is 
regulated  by  law,  the  air  space  he  breathes  and 
even  the  water  he  drinks  and  the  butter  on  his 
bread. 

Section  10  makes  it  unlawful  to  pay  advance 
wages,  prohibits  the  demanding  and  receiving  of 
fees  for  employment  and  applies  to  foreign  ves- 
sels while  in  the  United  States.  "No  clearance 
from  a  port  of  the  United  States  of  America  shall 
be  granted  to  a  foreign  vessel  unless  this  ,section 
is  complied  with." 

The  advance  note  means  giving  hostages  to  the 
sailor's  enemies,  and  the  application  of  the  law 
will  prevent  Shanghaiing  and  crimping  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  for  foreign  vessels. 

Section  12  "provides  that  no  vessel , carrying 
passengers  except  those  navigating  rivers  and 
harbors  shall  be  permitted  to  leave  any  port  of 
the  United  States  of  America  unless  she  is  pro- 
vided with  a  sufficient  number  of  seaworthy  life 
boats  to  carry  and  transport  at  one  time  every 
pa,ssenger  and  every  member  of  the  crew  licensed 
to  be  carried." 

This  is  the  French  law  and  had  it  been  the 
English  law  all  the  passengers  and  crew  of  the 
Titanic  might  have  been  saved.  But  boats  with- 
out men  to  handle  them  are  of  little  use  and  the 
law  provides  that  75  per  cent  of  a  ship's  crew 
must  speak  the  language  of  the  officers,  65  per 
cent  of  the  deck  crew  must  be  able  seamen,  two 
able  seamen  to  every  life  boat. 

A  reader  of  THE  SURVEY  made  a  voyage  last 
summer  to  the  South  on  a  vessel  with  200  souls 
on  board,  and  timed  the  launching  of  the  lifeboat. 
It  took  exactly  three  minutes  to  swing  it  over  the 
side.  Not  one  of  the  sailors  engaged  in  the  opera- 
tion understood  English.  The  chief  officers  said 
they  knew  nothing  about  boats,  and  there  were 
not  sufficient  boats  to  carry  one  hundred  people. 
Furthermore,  the  largest  boat  was  not  seaworthy. 

The  Volturno  had  sufficient  boats  but  lacked 
men  to  handle  them.  At  least  one  of  the  rescuing 
ships  was  in  the  same  predicament,  considering 
the  size  of  the  ordinary  ship  lifeboat,  needing 
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usually  from  four  to  ten  oarsmen,  two  competent 
boatmen  is  surely  a  modest  provision. 

Without  efficient  seamen,  there  are  no  efficient 
ships  or  lifeboats.  Without  discipline  there  is  no 
safety  or  efficiency  at  sea.  Discipline  comes 
through  training  and  experience.  How  shall  sea- 
men be  trained  and  experienced  unless  they  re- 
main at  sea?  How  long  must  a  seaman  be  at  sea 
before  he  can  be  a  disciplined,  efficient  seaman? 
German  law  says  four  years.  British,  Norwegian, 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  laws  say  three  years. 
The  La  Follette  bill  seeks  to  provide  for  three 
years'  training  "on  deck  at  ,sea." 

There  are  other  important  humane  and  neces- 
sary things  in  this  bill  than  the  few  touched  upon. 
Inasmuch  as  as  nearly  every  one  in  these  days  of 
travel  makes  a  voyage  of  some  sort,  personal  in- 
terest as  well  as  public  safety  demands  safety  on 
the  high  seas.  Although  it  is  perhaps  not  obvious, 
the  passing  of  this  bill  will  do  more  to  restore 
American  shipping  and  raise  up  American  sailors 
than  subsidies,  schoolships,  or  any  other  exped- 
ient. It  will  help  American  ship-owners  because 
it  will  raise  wages  on  foreign  vessels  nearer 
American  standards,  wipe  out  the  difference  be- 
tween operating  costs  in  Europe  and  America 
and  improve  the  standards  of  living  on  board  ves- 
sels. Forecastle  conditions  on  some  vessels  are 
worse  than  city  slums. 

American  boys  may  go  to  sea,  but  they  will 
never  stay  unless  the  opportunities  of  life  and 
work  are  made  higher  than  the  levels  which  Mex- 
ican peons,  the  West  Indians  and  coolies  will  ac- 
cept. 


COST  OF  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE 
FEEBLE-MINDED 

AFTER  a  long,  hard  legislative  fight,  an  ap- 
propriation to  complete  the  school  for  the 
feeble-minded  was  made  just  before  adjournment 
by  the  North  Carolina  Legislature.  The  plant 
had  been  begun  by  the  Legislature  of  1911  with 
an  appropriation  of  $60,000,  while  the  citizens 
of  Kinston  gave  a  fine  piece  of  land.  At  the 
legislative  session  in  March,  1913,  a  second  appro- 
priation of  $10,000  was  made.  The  appropriation 
just  announced  was  given  by  the  special  session 
recently  closed.  The  money  on  hand  will  complete 
a  plant  for  130  feeble-minded  children. 

It  is  significant  that  the  cost  of  this  institution 
for  130  inmates  will  be  a  little  over  $1,000  per 
bed.  There  is  no  reason  why  additions  in  the 
future  cannot  be  made  for  less  than  one-fourth 
that  amount.  Several  colonies,  like  the  one  at 
Templeton,  Mass.,  can  be  equipped  on  the  large 
estate  at  Kinston  and  a  good  proportion  of  the 
feeble-minded  of  North  Carolina  can  be  cared  for 
in  them.  The  time  is  past  for  states  which  have  a 
reasonable  amount  of  common  sense  to  the  acre, 
to  equip  large  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded, 
at  an  enormous  per  capita  cost.  Because  legis- 
lators and  other  interested  persons,  especially 
contractors,  insist  on  lavish  spending  for  such  in- 
stitutions is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  only 
a  beginning  has  been  made  toward  provision  for 
the  complete  care  and  control  of  the  feeble- 
minded. 


HELPING  THE   HOOLIGANS 


When  Bridget  Hooligan's  husband  got  full  again, 
"Michael,"  said  she,  "I'll  show  you  the  door; 

But  for  a  drop  or  two  I'd  had  along  with  you 
Sure  as  the  divil  I'd  done  it  before." 

Jolting  him  out  of  it,  bolting  him  out  of  it, 

"Michael,"    said    she,    "there's    something    to 

choose 
Twixt  bendin'  my  back  a  bit,  hearin'  the  crack 

of  it, 
Scrubbin'  for  grub  or  scrubbin'  for  booze." 

Then    four   little   Hooligans    started    for   school 

again ; 

More 'little  Hooligans  took  to  their  bed: 
"I'll   eddycate    four   o'   ye,   can't   dress   a   score 

o'  ye," 
Said  Mrs.  Hooligan  tossing  her  head. 

But  organized  charity  learned  the  disparity, 
Heard  of  the  Hooligans  minus  their  clothes, 

And  fearing  to  pauperize  one  of  her  enterprise 
Sent  Mrs.  Hooligan  wash  tubs  in  rows. 

"Now,  scrub  as  I  never  did,  sure  I'm  a  clever  Bid, 
An'  a  great  eddycator,"  said  good  Mrs.  H. 

"If  I  keeps  'em  in  clothes  enough,  till  they  all 

knows  enough, 
Till  they've  been  taught  all  there  is  for  to  tach." 


So  to  the  school  again,  now  mostly  Hooligan, 
Marched  every  brat  of  them  like  they  were 

lead ; 
And  judged  by  the  weight  of  them,  something 

like  eight  of  them, 
Gleefully  granted  themselves  "underfed." 

"Faith,  what  a  fool  I've  been,"  said  Mrs.  Hooligan, 
"Here  they  are  feedin'  each  brat  of  a  bye, 

Why  slave  for  the  board  of  'em,  for  the  whole 

hoard  of  'em  ? 
Lodgin'  is  all  that  I  need  to  supply. 

"Doctors  is  tendin'  'em,  dentists  is  mendin'  'em; 
It's  specs  for  their  eyes  and  a  brace  for  their 

backs ; 

There'd  be  no  sinse  to  it,  were  there  expinse  to  it, 
.   But  it's  the  public  that's  payin'  the  tax. 

"With  trips  to  the  sea,  sure,  and  plenty  of  leisure, 
It  seems  to  their  mother  they're   learnin'  to 

shirk, 
But  never  a  mention  be,  some  one  may  pension 

me; 
Was  ever  a  Hooligan  spilin'  for  work? 

"Full  prodigal  is  the  municipality, 

Fillin'  the  place  of  this  husband  of  Bids; 
Michael,  my  buck,   sure  we  might  have  known 

luxury 

Had  we  seen  how  the  city  would  care  for  the 
kids."  S.  B. 
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"WHAT  I  LEARNED  FROM  A 
STRIKE" 

To  THE  EDITOR  :  I  have  just  read  with 
considerable  interest  the  article  appear- 
ing under  the  title  What  I  Learned 
From  a  Strike  in  THE  SURVEY  of  Octo- 
ber 4.  I  say  with  interest,  principally 
because  the  person  writing  it  doesn't 
care  to  make  himself  known,  and  fur- 
ther because  my  own  mind  sharply  criti- 
cises some  of  the  statement  he  has  made. 

In  the  first  place  I  question  the  pro- 
priety of  publishing  an  krticle  on  a 
question  of  general  interest  without  the 
signature  of  the  writer.  Certainly,  in 
this  country  a  strike  can  be  discussed 
from  all  points  of  view  without  much 
risk  of  life  and  limb.  Then  the  article 
becomes  vague  and  lacks  force  without 
some  element  of  personality  back  of  it. 
As  is  usually  the  -case  with  authorless 
articles,  this  one  has  a  tone  that  doesn't 
ring  quite  true  to  our  notions  of  open 
discussion.  There  is  an  element  of  bias 
in  it,  several  gross  insinuations  and  pe- 
culiar assumptions  and,  I  think,  faulty 
conclusions. 

The  article  begins  by  saying  that  the 
common  impression  regarding  the  cause 
of  strikes  is  that  they  are  a  general  re- 
bellion against  intolerable  industrial 
conditions.  "Oftentimes,"  says  the 
writer,  "this  is  the  case.  Sometimes  it 
is  not  the  case."  He  says  it  certainly 
was  not  the  case  in  the  strike  under  dis- 
cussion. Then  he  makes  the  charge  that 
this  strike  was  political  in  character. 

The  first  assumption  that  he  makes  is 
that  no  strike  is  justifiable  until  condi- 
tions become  intolerable.  In  other  words, 
the  wage-earner  must  passively  submit 
to  all  sorts  of  conditions,  and  so  long  as 
he  can  bear  them,  must  say  or  do  noth- 
ing. The  modern  sense  of  social  justice, 
as  I  take  it,  is  demanding  not  only  the 
alleviation  of  intolerable  conditions,  but 
the  substitution  therefor  of  wholesome 
and  practically  enjoyable  conditions  un- 
der which  men  and  women  shall  labor. 

The  article  charges  that  the  strikes  in 
the  garment  industry  throughout  the 
country  in  1913  were  brought  about 
through  a  spirit  of  rivalry  between  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  and 
the  United  Garment  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica in  bidding  for  the  good  will  and  sup- 
port of  the  workers  of  those  industries. 
Such  may  have  been  the  case,  to  be  sure, 
but  what  is  the  evidence  of  such  a  vic- 
ious charge?  The  author  acknowledges 
that  the  working  hours  were  reduced 
from  fifty-four  to  fifty-two  hours  a  week 
but  counts  such  gain  as  nothing.  Then 
he  says  that  such  a  settlement  was  con- 
vincing argument  that  the  strike  was  not 
based  on  intolerable  conditions.  To  turn 
the  argument  around,  if  the  conces- 
sions demanded  had  all  been  granted, 
then  the  strike  would  have  been  based 
on  intolerable  conditions. 

The  writer  now  shifts  the  basis  of  the 


strike  from  the  maliciousness  of  two 
labor  organizations  to  the  ignorance  of 
the  employer  and  the  employe.  The  em- 
ployer, he  says,  was  more  at  fault  be- 
cause his  ignorance  was  voluntary. 
"Their  ignorance  was  voluntary,"  but 
"they  know  precious  little  about  the  am- 
bitions, etc.,  of  their  employer,"  and 
"were  painfully  surprised  to  learn  that 
subcontracting  which  they  were  the  first 
to  condemn,  existed  in  their  own  shops." 
That  seems  to  me  to  be  rather  peculiar 
voluntary  ignorance. 

He  says  the  employes  on  the  other 
hand  knew  nothing  of  trade  conditions. 
This  is  quite  a  bold  accusation  against 
the  thousands  of  honest  working  people 
throughout  the  country.  He  brings  into 
sharp  criticism  the  altruistic  spirit  that 
permeated  the  employes  and  still  main- 
tains that  "it  divided  the  workers  into 
two  distinct  bodies  with  considerable  bad 
feeling  between  them." 

The  result  of  the  strike  was  a  gain  of 
two  hours  on  the  part  of  the  employes 
and  experience  for  the  employers,  he 
says,  but  that  it  is  a  fairly  well  estab- 
lished fact  that  the  workers  would  have 
been  given  the  two  hours  within  six 
months  without  a  strike.  I  wonder  what 
evidence  there  is  to  establish  this?  It 
certainly  isn't  a  general  custom  for  em- 
ployers to  grant  a  reduction  of  two 
hours  a  week  without  considerable  activ- 
ity of  some  sort  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployes. 

The  comparison  the  writer  makes  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  leader  of 
the  strikers  must  appear  amusing  to  both 
parties  compared.  For,  he  says,  the 
employers  were  Seeing  for  the  first  time 
the  amazing  problems  of  labor  strife, 
while  the  labor  leaders  were  "trained  to 
the  work,  and  experienced  in  every  move 
and  trick  of  the  game."  Further,  "the 
employers  are  as  a  rule  respected  and 
responsible  members  of  society,  and  do 
not  dare  to  risk  their  reputations  or  po- 
sitions." I  wonder  who  holds  the  dare 
over  them?  And  I  cannot  grant,  with 
the  great  progress  toward  better  repre- 
sentation and  more  wholesome  condi- 
tions obtaining  among  wage  earners  that 
the  opposite  attributes  of  those  men- 
tioned for  the -employers  are  applicable 
to  the  labor  leaders. 

In  his  summary  he  says,  "the  force  of 
public  opinion  should  be  withheld  until 
a  proper  reason  for  strikes  be  estab- 
lished." It  seems  to  me  that  the  force 
of  public  opinion  should  be  utilized  to 
compel  the  establishment  of  a  just  cause 
before  a  strike  may  be  called. 

In  this  criticism  of  the  article  it  seems 
as  though  I  have  attacked  nearly  all  the 
writer's  fundamental  statements.  I  have 
done  so  sincerely  and  without  any  fault- 
finding sentiments.  I  am  confident  that 
the  writer  should  have  signed  his  name, 
and  that  whoever  the  writer  is,  he  or 
she  has  a  prejudice  against  organized 


labor  and  has  made  insinuations  and 
gross  charges  that  challenge  sharp  criti- 
cisms. 

HERBERT  F.  CLARK. 
[Principal  Olive  Special  School.] 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

[The  name  of  the  author  of  the  article, 
What  I  Learned  from  a  Strike,  in  THE 
SURVEY  of  October  4,  is  known  to  the 
editors.  He  did  not  proffer  the  article, 
but  was  asked  to  contribute  either  over  his 
signature  or  not,  as  he  preferred. 

His  preference  was  quite  within  his 
rights,  and,  in  this  case,  we  feel  the 
decision  quite  desirable  from  the  point  of 
view  of  SURVEY  readers.  He  could  take  up 
the  issues  of  the  strike  objectively,  without 
the  personal  equation  and  without  any 
chance  that  what  he  said  might  be  mis- 
construed by  either  the  foreman  or  the 
workmen  in  his  own  plant. 

It  is  conceivable  that  some  episode  might 
happen  in  the  Olive  Special  School — a 
clash  between  teachers  and  scholars  which 
would  throw  interesting  light  on  the  prob- 
lem of  discipline  and  initiative  among  grow- 
ing children.  If  Mr.  Clark  should  write 
of  this  incident  over  his  name,  in  an  utterly 
outspoken  and  scientific  way,  it  might  well 
be  that  the  school  would  be  set  at  logger- 
heads again. 

What  holds  true  of  this  manufacturer 
has  held  true  at  various  times  when  THE 
SURVEY  has  quoted  from  workmen  and 
foremen  testimonies  and  judgments  which 
would  have  provoked  ill  feeling  or  reprisals 
if  names  and  places  had  been  used.  In 
some  instances  the  statement  would  have 
cost  the  giver  his  job.  It  seems  important 
for  us  to  elicit  this  sort  of  evidence,  from 
both  sides  of  the  industrial  cleavage. 

When  a  particular  strike  is  on  we  have 
no  hesitancy  in  bringing  out  the  facts  in  re- 
gard to  it,  and  giving  line  and  text  and 
names  and  plnces  and  dates.  Witness  Mr. 
Taylor's  article  on  the  Calumet  strike  in 
our  November  4  issue. 

Mr.  Clark's  point,  therefore,  does  not 
seem  well  taken  and  is  one  which  he  would 
be  willing  no  doubt  to  reconsider.  It  is 
a  point,  however,  which  is  likely  to  come 
'up  in  the  future  and  it  is  taken  up  in  this 
column  rather  than  in  personal  correspond- 
ence so  that  the  position  of  THE  SURVEY 
may  be  generally  understood. — EDITOR.] 


"THE  BLOOD  RED  TAPE  OF 
CHARITY" 

To  THE  FDITOR  :  A  moving  picture 
film  that  makes  an  unfair  attack  upon 
the  methods  of  charity  organization  so- 
cieties has  recently  been  shown  in  one 
of  the  moving  picture  theaters  in  Ro- 
chester. It  is  absurd  in  the  eyes  of  any 
thinking  person,  but  it  is  not  reaching 
that  kind  of  persons  in  very  large  num- 
bers. Therein  lies  its  danger  to  charity 
organization  societies,  and  I'd  like  to 
suggest  that  a  watch  be  kept  for  it  in 
other  cites. 

The  title  of  the  film  is  The  Blood 
Red  Tape  of  Charity.  Briefly,  the 
plot  is  this:  A  destitute  family  is  forced 
to  appeal  for  charity.  At  the  associated 
charities  a  secretary,  who  drinks  tea 
while  she  interviews  applicants,  informs 
the  child  that  pending  an  investigation 
nothing  can  be  done.  The  investigation, 
the  audience  is  informed  by  means  of  a 
printed  slip  thrown  on  the  screen,  will 
take  "one  month." 

At  the  office  of  another  society,  some 
sort  of  a  relief  society,  a  secretary  who 
wears  a  monocle  dismisses  the  child 
with  even  less  courtesy. 
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On  her  way  home  the  child  meets  a 
thief,  a  tenement  neighbor.  She  tells 
him  her  story  and  he  postpones  putting 
into  effect  his  recently  made  resolution 
to  reform,  in  order  to  "pull  off  one  more 
job"  and  give  the  proceeds  to  his  needy 
neighbors.  Poetic  justice  makes  his 
victims  the  guests  of  the  charity  ball.  He 
comes  off  safely  with  a  pocketful  of 
loot,  some  of  it  the  jewels  of  the  two 
secretaries  mentioned  above. 

A  month  later,  when  the  two  secretar- 
ies proffered  two  very  small  baskets  of 
food,  the  family  and  its  light-fingered 
benefactor  were  able  to  reject  them  with 
silent  but  scornful  laughter. 

We  met  the  attack  of  this  film  by  let- 
ters to  the  editors  of  the  five  local  news- 
papers, describing  the  film,  pointing  put 
its  errors  and  absurdities  and  explaining 
at  some  length  the  true  purpose  of  the 
"investigation."  We  also  paid  some  at- 
tention to  the  exaggerated  types  of  sec- 
retaries, though  they  were  minor  feat- 
ures. The  film  is  dangerous  only  when 
it  distorts  the  whole  meaning  and  pur- 
pose of  the  "investigation"  as  practiced 
by  charity  organization  societies. 

The  film  will  be  shown  in  the  cheaper 
class  of  moving     picture     theaters — the 
kind  that  feature  harrowing  melodramas 
and  Wild  West  thrillers.     It  will  prob- 
ably be  a  headliner,  advertised  in  flam- 
ing posters  in  front  of  the  theater. 
P.  L.  WHITNEY, 
[Extension  secretary,  United  Charities.] 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


NURSES  AND  INTERNES 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  the  communica- 
tion in  your  issue  of  October  18  from 
Dr.  Evangeline  W.  Young,  entitled  Why 
Servant  Girls  Go  Wrong,  the  absolutely 
unsupported  and  uncalled-for  statement 
is  made  that  training  schools  for  nurses 
are  finding  difficulty  in  securing  candi- 
dates on  account  of  the  immorality  ex- 
isting among  the  young  medical  men  of 
hospitals. 

As  a  hospital  executive  of  twenty 
years'  experience  and  for  several  years 
an  officer  of  the  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation, I  want  to  be  placed  on  record 
as  stating,  in  contradiction  to  Dr. 
Young,  that  immorality  among  internes 
or  nurses  is  not  even  considered  one  of 
the  causes  for  scarcity  in  applicants  for 
nurses'  training  schools  in  certain  local- 
ities. 

In  every  well-conducted  hospital  the 
training  school  is  a  separate  department, 
and  the  relations  of  the  nurses  and  the 
internes  strictly  professional.  My  many 
years'  experience  as  a  hospital  super- 
intendent and  a  training  school  teacher 
has  brought  to  my  attention  but  two  or 
three  instances  where  pupil  nurses  in 
training  have  been  guilty  of  immorality. 
This  small  number  represents  all  the 
cases  of  wrong  doing  that  came  to  my 
notice  out  of  a  possible  six  hundred 
nurses  or  more — a  small  percentage  in 
any  vocation  common  to  women. 

I  question  if  there  is  any  body  of 
wage-earners  among  women  who  show 
a  smaller  percentage  of  downfalls  than 
pupil  nurses  at  the  time  of  their  grad- 
uation. During  their  hospital  life  they 
are  surrounded  with  every  form  of  rea- 
sonable restraint  and  are  almost  con- 


stantly under  the  direction  of  chaper- 
ones  and  supervisors  who  live  with 
them.  My  experience  likewise  has  not 
lead  me  to  believe  that  internes  as  a 
class  are  any  more  immoral  than  other 
young  men  of  their  age. 

W.  L.  BABCOCK,  M.D. 
[Superintendent  Grace  Hospital.] 
Detroit. 


REFERRED  TO  THE  TRIBUNE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  cartoon  in  your 
issue  of  October  18,  the  Convict's  Fam- 
ily, reprinted  from  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune, prompts  me  to  offer  the  following 
criticism : 

The  picture  is  very  stirring  and  adap- 
ted to  create  sympathy  for  the  starving 
family,  but  the  prison  bill  of  fare  de- 
tracts the  idea  from  its  aim.  We  should 
not  feel  sorry  over  the  fact  that  the 
prisoner  is  well  fed,  while  the  family  is 
starving. 

Evil  is  often  pointed  out  more  force- 
fully by  contrasting  it  with  good,  but 


sometimes  the  good  is  hurt  in  this  wa) 
and  the  humane  care  of  prisoners  is  ; 
good  which  THE  SURVEY  always  ha 
championed. 

The  picture  would  be  equally  suitet 
for  its  purpose  without  the  bill  of  fare 
The  starving  family  will  need  sympathy 
and  help  without  regard  to  whether  thi 
husband  is  in  heaven,  hell  or  prison 
Envying  his  state  will  not  fill  the  stom 
ach. 

J.   V.   GUDMAND-HOYER. 

Detroit. 


PHCENIX  WANTS  SPEAKERS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Can  you  tell  me  oi 
any  prominent  social  workers,  who  are 
coming  out  this  way  this  fall  or  winter? 
If  so  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 
We  are  trying  to  secure  some  good  tal- 
ent for  lectures  on  social  topics. 

HARRY  M.  BLAIR. 
[Gen'l   Sec'y  Associated   Charities] 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 


Said  of  the  New  Survey 


-L. 


Allow  me  to  commend  the  "new  style," 
"new  page,"  and  "new  stage"  of  THE 
SURVEY.  You  have  taken  a  great  step  for- 
ward and  I  believe  you  will  not  regret  it. 
.  .  .  Perhaps  some  time  you  will  have 
the  courage  to  adopt  the  "nu  (simplified) 
speling."  It  would  have  made  the  fourth 
of  a  good  quartet  of  "new's." 

[REV.]  LORIN  H.  GATES. 

Millinocket,   Maine. 


Coming  to  me  this  morning  in  your  ne 
dress,    you    have    quite    taken    my    breat 
away.    But  I  believe  that  the  new  page  and 
the  new  price  really  make  a  very  importa 
new  stage  in  your  valuable  service  to  the 
American  people.    So  I  hasten  to  send 
congratulations. 

PHILIP  Louis  SCHENK. 
[Plymouth  Church.] 

Framingham,  Mass. 


Congratulations  on     the     new  dress  of 
THE  SURVEY.     I  like  it. 

ARTHUR  E.  HYDE. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


We  are  sorry  to  see  the  large  awkward 
shape,  so  unattractive  and  so  much  more 
expensive  to  file  and  bind. 

AUBURN  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

Auburn,   Me. 


It  seems  to  me  now  that  you  are  put- 
ting your  magazine  on  a  business  basis 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  people  will  fall 
off  because  of  the  additional  dollar. 

MARY  B.  STBWAKT. 
[Children's   Playground  Association.] 

Baltimore. 


I  am  tremendously  pleased  with  the  new 
SURVEY.  It  is  more  readable,  easier  handled 
and  more  attractive  than  the  old  style. 
I  particularly  like  the  two-column  editorial 
pages,  as  set  off  from  the  rest  of  the  maga- 
zine, and  the  absence  of  very  small  type. 
Congratulations  and  very  best  wishes. 

HIRAM  MYERS. 
[Secretary  United  Workers.] 

Greenwich,  Conn. 


Permit   me   to   congratulate  you   on   the 
new  form  of  your  magazine.     It  is  surely 
a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  I  wish  yo 
great  success. 

CHARLES  F.  F.  CAMPBELL. 
[Outlook   for   the   Blind.} 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


I  congratulate  you  on  its  appearance. 
Even  the  cover,  about  which  I  confess  I 
was  a  little  anxious,  looks  well. 

I  wish  you  success  in  your  new  de- 
parture. 

OGDEN   H.  BOWERS. 

East   Orange,   N.   J. 


I  congratulate  you  most  heartily  on  the 
new  dress,  the  splendid  subject  matter  and 
the  excellent  print  of  the  ever-welcome 
SURVEY. 

[MRS.]  F.  W.  MCALLISTER. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 


Personally   I    regret   the   change    in   the 
form  of  THE   SURVEY  greatly.     It  is 
inconvenient  page  to  re_ad ;  the  breaking  of 
the  continuity  of  an  article  by  continuing  c 
a  later  page  is  always  irritating ;  the  mixir 
of    advertising    and    reading    matter    pro 
yoking.     I  am  dropping  another  magazine 
which   I  have  taken   for  years,  partly 
cause  of  similar  changes  in  it.  and  I  regre 
them  in  THE  SURVEY.    I  cannot  give  it  up 
of  course,  but  I  confess  that  a  vulgar  dres 
which  indicates  lack  of  regard  for  the  con 
venience  and  taste  of  readers  reflects  some 
thing  back  of  the  dress.     The  change  in 
price  might  well  have  been  made  withoul 
the  others  as  a  first  attempt  at  making  ends 
meet.     The  Century  or  Atlantic  seems 
me  a  better  model  than  the  Ladies  Ho* 
[Continued  on  page  2io\ 


A  HIGH-GRADE 
STEREOPTICON 

designed    for  high-class   general    projection    work— in  the  educational 
field  as  well  as  for  lecture  work  and  entertainment.     The 


Dauscli  |oml> 

Balopticon 


THE  PERFECT  STEREOPTICON 

The  choice  of  educators  gentra'ly  and  the  most  popu- 
lar projection  instrument  for  home  use.  A  high-grade 
instrument,  scientifically  designed  and  constructed, 
available  at  a  moderate  cost. 


Projects  ordinary  lantern  slides — giving  screen  images 
that  are  vivid,  clear,  and  brilliant.  May  be  arranged, 
also,  for  opaque  objects  such  as  post  cards,  drawings, 
photos,  maps,  etc.  Extremely  simple  in  operation, 
very  durable  in  construction  and  optically  accurate. 

Model  C  Balopticon  now  only  $25  and  up  Opaque  attachment  $30  and  up 

Various  other  models  can  also  be  supplied 


NEW  YORK 
WASHINGTON 


Write  Today  for  Interesting  Descriptive  Circular 

gausch  &  Jpmb  Optical  @.   ;«°;~ 

528  ST.  PAUL  STREET     ROCHESTER,  N.Y 


SAN    FRANCISCO 


Classified  Advertisements 


HELP  WANTED 


TRAINED  NURSE,  German  speaking, 
for  District  Nursing,  connection  with  set- 
tlement house,  industrial  town,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 110  miles  from  New  York.  Ad- 
dress 1176,  -M-KVEY. 

SUPERINTENDENT  for  the  Home  for 
the  Jewish  Aged  and  Infirm,  Cincinnati, 
O.,  Woman  preferred.  Address  with  full 
references  and  experience,  EDGAR  M.  JOHN- 
SON, Secretary  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EXPERIENCED  Superintendent  open 
for  engagement  with  vocational  institution 
where  agriculture  and  other  industries  are 
taught.  Best  of  references.  Address: 
Vocationalist  P.  O.  Box  233,  Madison,  Wis- 
consin. 

EXECUTIVE  or  Secretary.  Young  man 
(30),  Ph.D.  in  Sociology,  experienced  in 
various  kinds  of  social  and  religious  work, 
trained  investigator,  convincing  speaker, 
pleasing  personality,  with  best  references, 
desires  permanent  position  requiring  execu- 
tive ability  and  affording  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Address  1174  SURVEY. 

WOMAN,  College  graduate,  with  two 
years  experience  as  probation  officer  de- 
sires position  in  social  work.  Best  refer- 
ences. Address  1175  SURVEY. 

TRAVEL 

GO  TO  EUROPE  AT  OUR 

PT  "VT^ln*  l^^TT   ^  'ew  tours  *°  °rsanizers  of  small  par- 
IL^Vlr  ILI^I  O-Es  ties.  Wrile  today  (or  plan  and  program 

UNIVERSITY  TOURS,    Box  S.  U.  Wilmington,  Del. 


PUBLICATIONS 


"THE  PLACE  OF  JESUS 

in  the  Religion  of  To-day,"    and   other    Unitarian 

Literature  SENT  FREE  on  application  to 
FIRST  CHURCH,  Marlboro  and  Btrkeiey.Sts.,  BOSTON.  MASS. 


EVERY 


reader  of 
The  Sur- 
vey can  secure  free  a 
pamphlet  containing  a 
well-worked-out  plan  for 
the  more  systematic 
organization  of  a  Graded 
Sunday  School  by  address- 
ing The  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  Chicago. 


QJIj? 
of 

EDWARD  T.  DEV1NE,  Director 

SPECIAL    EVENING    COURSES 

BEGINNING  DECEMBER  1 

Social  Aspects  of  the  City  Government 
O.  F.  Lewis 

Statistics  in  Social  Work.  Kate  Holladay 
Claghorn 


Snttrfi  Charitira  Suiluing 

1 05  East  Twenty-second  Street      -       New  York 


FRENCH,  GERMAN,  SPANISH,  ITALIAN 

Can  be  learned  quickly,  easily  and  pleasantly,  at 
spare  moments,  in  your  home.  You  hear  the 
living  voice  of  a  native  professor  pronounce  each 
word  and  phrase.  In  a  surprisingly  short  time 
you  can  speak,  a  new  language  by  the 

LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

combined  with 

RosenthaFs  Practical  Linguistry 
Disc  or  Cylinder  Records— Send  for 
Interesting  Booklet  and  Particulars. 
The  Language-Phone  Method 
970  Putnam  Bldg.,  2  W.  45th  St.,  N.Y. 


LA  FOLLETTE'S  WEEKLY 


Telta  you  f.-arl 
injflythe  '      " 


.  .i«.i  n-.-isly,  candidly,  interest- 
:iy  uie  inaide  of  public  affairs-free  to 
.-ak  the  truth  and  champion  the  cause 


Tak  the  truth  and  champion  the  cause 
true     democracy    and    equal    righU. 
Regular    subscription    price.    SI. 00    per 
year.     We  will  send  you  La  toilette's 

1O  WEEKS  -«    1O  CENTS 

if  you  will  send  us  the  name*  of  five  per- 
nons  interested  in  the  pro(rreBnive  eau«e. 

La  Toilette's  Weekly.  Dopl.  S 

MADISON.  WISCONSIN 


Founded     for     advanced     and     hopeless 
cases, 

THE  HOSPITAL  AND  HOUSE  OF 
REST  FOR  CONSUMPTIVES 

at  Inwood-on-Hudson,  New  York  City, 
also  has  Bungalows  for  the  incipient 
patients.  Aid  is  asked  for  the  little 
children  in  the  new  Pavilion  recently 
opened,  for  which  there  is  no  main- 
tenance fund.  The  entire  work  is 
unique,  in  that  the  need  of  the  patient 
alone  determines  his  or  her  length  of 
residence.  It's  scope  Is  in  danger  of 
being  restricted  unless  the  support  ac- 
corded to  it  is  more  generous.  Checks 
sent  to  William  M.  Crulkshank,  Treas- 
urer, 59  East  59th  Street,  will  be 
promptly  acknowledged. 
WOODBURY  G.  LANGDON,  Pres. 

ANDREW  C.  ZABRISKIE,  Vice-Pres., 

HOWARD  TOWNSEXD,  Sec'y. 
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{Continued  from  page  208.} 
Journal    or   the   Saturday    Evening    Post. 
Dignity    of    appearance    affects    one's    atti- 
tude toward  any  printed  matter. 

Then  is  an  increase  in  quantity  a  good 
thing?  I  think  that  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  what  appears  is  rather  weak  and 
unimportant — and  my  interests  are  wide 
and  catholic.  The  striving  for  bigness 
seems  to  have  reached  THE  SURVEY. 

HERBERT  E.  MILLS. 
[Vassar  College.] 

Poughkeepsie,   N.   Y. 


typographical  appearance  of  THE  SURVEY. 
The  new  "dress"  is  attractive,  and  I  hope 
that  the  enlarged  plan  and  scope  of  your 
magazine  will  prove  not  only  to  be  very 
successful  in  holding  your  former  readers, 
but  will  attract  thousands  of  new  friends 
to  the  cause  of  social  reform  and  industrial 
justice. 

EDWARD  W.  STITT. 
[District     superintendent,    Department    of 

Education.] 

New  York  City. 


INFORM- 


I  did  not  want  to  let  the  occasion  of 
your  attractive  changes  pass  without  add- 
ing my  small  tribute.  I  think  you  are 
going  to  give  us  a  better  magazine  than 
ever  and  that  will  be  saying  a  good  deal. 

G.  J.  ANDERSON. 
[The      Congregationalist      and      Christian 

World.} 
Chicago. 


We  do  not  think  the  change  in  size  of 
THE  SURVEY  an  improvement;  it  is  clumsy 
in  its  present  form  in  our  opinion. 

NEW  CHURCH  BOOK  ASSOCIATION. 

Philadelphia. 


The  new  SURVEY  is  before  me.  It  is 
all  right.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  it  fails 
to  command  adequate  support  from  now 
on  it  must  be  because  it  is  not  really  un- 
derstood by  the  men  and  women  who 
should  support  it.  From  what  I  have 
read  of  the  last  number  I  judge  that  it 
is  the  best,  all  things  considered,  THE 
SURVEY  Associates  have  put  out. 

FRANK  M.  BYAM. 

Chicago,  111. 


Let    me    take    this    opportunity    to    con- 
gratulate you  upon  the  improvement  in  the 


The  new  dress  is  very  beautiful. 

ROBERT  A.  WOODS. 
[South  End   House.] 
Boston. 


Calendar  of  Conferences 


DECEMBER  CONFERENCES 
ECONOMIC  ASSOCIATION,  American.    Minne- 
apolis,   Minn.     December  27-31.     Secre- 
tary,   Prof.    T.    N.    Carver,    Cambridge, 
Mass. 

HOUSING  CONFERENCE,  Third  National. 
Cincinnati,  O.,  December  3-5,  1913.  Field 
Sec'y,  John  Ihlder,  105  E.  22nd  Street, 
New  York  City. 

LABOR  LEGISLATION,  American  Association 
for.  Washington,  D.  C.,  December  30-31. 
Secretary,  John  B.  Andrews,  131  East 
23rd  Street,  New  York  City. 

NATIONAL  Civic  FEDERATION,  Hotel  Astor, 
New  York  City,  December  11-12.  Chair- 
man, Ralph  M.  Easley,  Metropolitan 
Tower,  New  York. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION,  American. 
Washington,  D.  C.  December  30-January 
2.  Secretary,  W.  F.  Dowd,  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana,  III. 

SOCIOLOGICAL  SOCIETY,  American.  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.  December  27-31.  Secre- 
tary. Prof.  G.  E.  W.  Bedford,  University 
of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

LATER  MEETINGS 
INTERNATIONAL 

BLIND,  Fourth  Triennial  International  Con- 
ference on  the.  London,  England,  June, 
1914.  Sec'y,  Henry  Stainsby,  206  Great 
Portland  St.,  London,  W. 

CHILDREN'S  WELFARE,  International  Con- 
gress for.  Amsterdam,  Netherlands, 
1914.  President,  Dr.  Treub,  Huygeh- 
stratt  106,  Amsterdam. 

EUGENICS  CONGRESS,  International.  New 
York  City.  About  September  20,  1915. 

PRISON  CONGRESS,   Quinquennial.     London, 
England,  1915.    Sec'y,  F.  Simon  Van  der 
Aa,  Groningen,  Holland. 
NATIONAL 

ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE,  American.    Atlantic 


City,  N.  J.,  May  29-June  1,  1914.  Sec'y, 
Charles  Mclntire,  Easton,  Pa. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  National  Con- 
ference of.  Forty-first  Annual  Meeting. 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  May,  1914.  Gen.  Sec'y, 
W.  T.  Cross,  315  Plymouth  Court,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION.  March 
5-8,  1914.  New  Haven,  Conn.  Sec'y, 
Henry  F.  Cope,  332  So.  Michigan  Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 

WOMEN'S  CLUBS,  General  Federation  of. 
Biennial  Convention.  Chicago,  July, 
1914. 

EXHIBITIONS 

INTERNATIONAL 

HYGIENE,  International  Exposition  of.  In 
connection  with  Fifth  Latin-American 
Medical  Congress.  Lima,  Peru.  No- 
vember 2-December  31,  1913. 

PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION.  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  Feb.  20-Dec.  4,  1915.  Social 
Economy  Department — Alvin  E.  Pope, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PANAMA-CALIFORNIA  EXPOSITION,  San  Die- 
go, Cal.,  Jan.  1-Dec.  31,  1915.  Director 
of  Exhibits,  E.  L.  Hewett,  San  Diego, 
Cal. 

SAFETY  AND  SANITATION,  International  Ex- 
position of.  New  York,  Dec.  11-20,  1913. 
Director  General,  William  H.  Tolman, 
29  West  39th  Street,  New  York  City. 

URBAN   EXPOSITION,   International.     Lyons, 
France.    May  1-November  1.  1914.    Gen- 
eral Director,  Dr.  Jules  Courmont,  Hotel 
de  Ville,  Lyons,  France. 
LOCAL 

CITY  PLANNING  EXHIBITION,  Auspices 
Heights  of  Buildings  Commission.  New 
York  City,  November  24-December  6, 
1913.  Secretary,  George  B.  Ford,  115 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Children 


/'-'HILD  LABOR— National  Child  Labor  Com- 
l.  mittee,  105  East  22d  St.,  New  York.  Owen 
K.  Lovejoy,  Sec'y.  115  State  Branches. 
Where  does  your  state  stand?  How  can  you 
help?  List  of  pamphlets  and  reports  free. 
Membership  fee  nominal. 

HII.D  HELPING— Department     of     Clilld- 

Helping,  Russell  Sage  foundation.    130  >.unt 

'2-d  St.,  New  York.     Correspondence,  priut- 

o.l   matter   and   counsel    relative    to   Institutions 

1m-    children,    child    placing,    infant    mortality 

care  of  crippled  children,  Juvenile  Courts,  etc. 

/"«HILD    WELFARE    EXHIBITS—  National 

I,  Child  Welfare  Exhibition  Committee.  2<it> 
Fifth  ave.,  NYw  York,  Charles  F.  Powlison. 
(Jen.  fe'ec'y,  Anna  Louise  Strong,  Director  of 
Exhibits.  Bulletins  covering  Results,  Organi- 
zation, Cost.  Construe!  ion.  i-ic.,  of  Child  \\V1- 
r  ire  Exhibits.  Will  assist  cities  in  organization 
and  direction.  Exhibit  material  to  loan. 

CONSERVATION     OF     INFANT    LIFE  - 
American   Association   for   Study   and    Pre- 
vention of  Infant  Mortality.     1211  Cathed- 
ral    Street,     Baltimore.       Gertrude    B.     Knlpp. 
Exec.  Sec'y.     Literature  on  request. 

Studies  preventable  causes  of  death  and  ill- 
ness ;  urges  birth  legislation ;  maternal  nurs- 
ing, parental  instruction. 

Health 

CHOOL  HYGIENE — American   School   Hy- 

giene  Association.     Pros.,  David  L.  Edsall, 

M.D.,  Harvard  University  Medical  School ; 

Sec'y.,  Thomas  A.  Storey,  M.D.,  College  of  the 

City  of  New  York,  New  York. 

Yearly  congresses  and  proceedings. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE— National    Committee 
for    Mental    Hygiene,    50    t'nion    Square, 
New  York  City,  Clifford  W.  Beers,   Sec'y. 
Write    for    pamphlets    on    mental    hygiene,    pre- 
vention of  insanity,  care  of  insane,  social  ser- 
vice in  mental  hygiene,  State  Societies  for  Men- 
ial Hygiene. 

UGENICS- Eugenics    Record    Office,     Cold 
Spring    Harbor,    L.    I.,    N.    Y.      (American 
Breeders    Assoc.,    Eugenics    Sect.      Charles 
B.    Davenport,   See.).      Membership   $2.   a  year. 
National  repository  of  data  on  hereditary  fam- 
ily   traits.      Schedules    for    family    records    fur- 
nished   free.      Advice    as    to    suitable    matings. 
Publications  at  cost.     H.  H.  Laughiin,  Supt. 

ATIONAL  HEALTH -Committee    of    One 
Hundred  on   National   Health.     E.   F.  Rob- 
bins,  Exec.  Sec..  Room  51,  105  East  22d  St., 
New    York.      To    unite    all    government    health 
agencies  into  a  National  Department  of  Health 
to  inform  the  people  how  to  prevent  disease. 

'T'UBERCULOSIS — National  Association  for 
I     the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
105   East  22d   St.,   New   York.      Livingston 
Farrand,    M.D.,    Exec.    Sec'y.      Reports,    pamph- 
lets,  etc.,   sent  upon    request.      Annual   transac- 
tions  and   other   publications   free   to   members. 

SEX    EDUCATION  — The  American  Federal 
tion     for     Sex     Hygiene,     Tilden     Building, 
105   West   Fortieth    Street,    New   York   City. 
Constituent    societies    throughout    the    country. 
Publications  to  members  and  upon  application. 
Membership  $2  per  year. 

EX    HYGIENE  —  Society    of    Sanitary    and 
Moral    Prophylaxis,    Tilden    Bldg.,    105    W. 
40th  St.,  New  York.     H.  P.  DeForest,  Sec'y. 
22  affiliated  societies.     Report  and  leaflets  free. 
Educational    pamphlets,    lOc   each.      Journal   of 
Social  Diseases,  $1   per  year.     Membership,  an- 
nual dues  $2,  includes  all  literature. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUB- 
LIC   HEALTH  NURSING — Object:    to 
stimulate  the  extension   of   public   health 
nursing  ;  to  develop  standards  of  technique  ;  to 
maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.    Pub- 
lications :  Pub.  Health  Nursing  Quarterly,  $1.00 
per  year,  and  bulletins.     Address  Ella   Phillips 
Crandall,   R.   N.   Exec.   Sec.,    54    East   34th   St., 
New  York  City. 

Industry 

VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION-The  National 
Society    for    the    Promotion    of    Industrial 
Education — promotion,    discussion,    investi- 
gation, publications,  clearing  house  of  informa- 
tion,   legislation,    experimentation,    constructive 
work  and  co-operating  agency.      For  literature, 
address  C.  A.  Prosser,  Secretary,  Room  415,  105 
East  22d  Street,   New   York  City. 

ABOR  LEGISLATION  —Workmen's    Com- 
pensation  ;  Industrial  Hygiene  ;  Labor  Laws. 
Official      Publication :     American     Labor 
Legislation  Revieic,  sent  free  to  members. 

American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation, 
131  East  23d  St.,  New  York  City.  John  B. 
Andrews,  Secretary. 
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THE    TRANSGRESSOR    IN     NEW 
YORK  AND  DELAWARE 

THE  thwarting  oi  every  attempt 
to  establish  relationships  with  other  hu- 
man beings  and  the  repression  of  every 
social  impulse  are  the  things  about  the 
women's  prison  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  which 
burned  themselves  most  deeply  into  the 
minds  of  Elizabeth  Watson  and  Madel- 
eine Z.  Doty,  who  recently  spent  the 
greater  part  of  a  week  in  voluntary  in- 
carceration there  as  investigators  for 
the  state  commission  on  prison  reform. 
They  were  impressed  also  by  some  of 
the  physical  conditions  of  living — bad 
food,  mingling  of  the  sick  with  the  well, 
of  youthful  prisoners  with  habitual  of- 
fenders, as  well  as  by  the  inadequacy 
"  of  the  educational  system  and  the  fail- 
ure to  teach  occupations  which  can  be 
turned  to  economic  account  later. 

But  it  was  the  deliberate  killing  of 
the  instinct  for  sympathy  and  friend- 
ship that  made  them  crave  more  than 
anything  else,  when  they  came  out,  to 
be  with  people. 

Miss  Watson  and  Miss  Doty  are  ex- 
perienced investigators.  Their  work  has 
taken  them  into  all  sorts  of  uncomfort- 
able environments.  They  were  not 
likely  to  be  carried  away  by  appear- 
ances. Among  other  things  they  found 
that  they  could  not  write  letters  until 
they  had  been  in  prison  two  months. 
Then  they  could  write  only  once  a 
month  and  could  be  visited  only  once 
a  month.  These  visits  are  watched  over 
by  a  matron,  who  hears  all  that  is  said. 
The  prisoner  cannot  kiss  her  mother, 
cannot  even  touch  her.  If  she  craves 
sympathy,  the  assurance  that  her  fam- 
ily still  has  confidence  in  her,  she  must 
get  it  under  these  handicaps. 

Something  funny  happened  one  day 
in  the  work-room  and  Miss  Watson, 
who,  as  she  herself  expressed  it,  had 
not  learned  to  "inhibit  her  sense  of  hu- 
mor," smiled  at  Miss  Doty.  She  was 
thereupon  made  to  stand  with  her  face 
to  the  wall.  Presently  a  shadow  on  the 
floor  attracted  her  eye.  She  looked  and 
saw  a  cat.  The  cat  was  amusing  and 
she  watched  it.  A  matron  saw  her  and 
ordered  her  to  keep  her  face  to  the 
wall  and  let  the  cat  alone,  threatening 
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severer  punishment  if  she  disobeyed. 
At  another  time  some  one  placed  a  baby 
just  outside  Miss  Watson's  cell.  She 
came  to  the  door  and  watched  it.  A 
matron  took  the  baby  away. 

The  window  extending  three-fourths 
of  the  height  of  each  cell  is  painted  half 
way  up  so  that  the  inmate  cannot  see 
out.  Talking  is  prohibited  except  for 
a  few  minutes  each  afternoon.  This 
period  is  supposed  to  last  fifteen  min- 
utes but  Miss  Watson  timed  it  on  two 
separate  days  and  found  that  in  one 
case  it  was  cut  off  at  the  end  of  five 
minutes  and  in  another  at  the  end  of 
ten.  This  is  the  only  time  during  the 
twenty-four  hours  when  the  prisoners 
may  speak  to  one  another.  Even  then 
they  may  talk  only  to  those  sitting  next 
to  them  in  the  workroom;  they  cannot 
move  about. 

"The  only  way  to  get  along  in  here," 
said  a  Negro  girl  to  Miss  Watson,  "is 
just  to  keep  yo'  own  counsel.  Don't 
yo'  let  anybody  think  yo'  are  interested 
in  me  or  anybody  else,  It  ain't  sup- 
posed to  be  a  wholesome  friendship, 
yuh  see." 

"Why,"  said  Miss  Watson  afterwards, 
"suppose  the  girl  in  the  next  cell  to 
mine  was  dying.  That  may  be  an  ex- 
treme case,  but  suppose  it  happened. 
It  would  be  against  the  rules  for  me  to 
speak  to  her  or  try  to  find  out  what 
was  the  matter.  Every  instinct  that  dis- 
tinguishes the  human  being  from  the 
beast  is  cut  off.  You  cannot  form  a 
single  tie  that  might  pull  you  back  to 
a  normal  life  when  you  are  free." 

There  were  111  women  in  the  prison 
when  Miss  Watson  and  Miss  Doty  were 
there.  Their  ages  ranged  from  16  to 
65.  Some  of  them  were  mothers. 
"There  is  one  poor  woman  in  prison," 
said  Miss  Doty,  "who  has  a  child  in 
an  institution  and  she  fears  that  it  is 
to  be  taken  away  and  lost  to  her.  We 
intend  to  see  that  the  child  is  not  mo- 
lested. There  is  another  woman  who 
has  children  by  a  common  law  mar- 
riage and  because  of  this  she  is  not 
permitted  to  communicate  with  them. 
I  think  that  is  very  absurd  and  very 
hard." 

Miss  Doty  described  the  prison  meals 


as  follows:  "For  breakfast  we  received 
a  cup  of  coffee,  stew  and  bread.  The 
coffee  is  made  in  the  proportion  of  half 
a  pound  of  the  bean  to  twenty-four  gal- 
lons of  water,  served  without  milk  or 
sugar.  It  has  scarcely  any  coffee  taste 
at  all.  The  mid-day  meal  consists  of 
some  more  stew  and  bread.  In  the 
evening  we  got  bread  and  tea.  Oh,  I 
forgot  to  mention  the  pickles.  These 
were  served  at  the  first  two  meals  and 
seemed  to  be  considered  a  very  neces- 
sary and  nutritive  article  of  food." 


Miss  Doty  and  Miss  Watsom 
were  thus  exposing  some  of  the 
evils  in  what  is  by  no  means  the  worst 
women's  prison  in  the  country,  Represen- 
tative Brockson  of  Delaware  was  speak- 
ing in  the  federal  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  defense  of  the  whipping  post 
in  his  state  and  protesting  against 
treating  criminals  "as  if  they  were 
heroes."  The  subject  had  come  up  when 
Representative  Evans  of  Montana  in- 
troduced a  resolution  asking  that  an 
injunction  be  secured  prohibiting  Dela- 
ware officials  from  administering  twenty 
lashes  on  the  bare  backs  of  two  Negroes 
who  had  been  convicted  of  rape.  The 
resolution  asked  that  the  injunction  pre- 
vent the  "infliction  of  this  cruel  and 
unusual  punishment"  hereafter  in  Dela- 
ware or  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 
Representative  Brockson  expressed 
himself  as  thoroughly  in  favor  of  such 
punishment.  He  was  interrupted  by 
Representative  Moon  from  Tennessee. 
The  discussion  is  reported  thus  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 

"Mr.  Moon:  Do  you  still  have  the  pil- 
lory, the  stocks,  and  cropping  and 
branding  as  punishments  in  the  state  of 
Delaware? 

"Mr.  Brockson:  We  do  not;  and  never 
have  had  any  of  them  in  the  time  of  my 
memory,  except  the  pillory. 

"Mr.  Moon  :  But  you  did  have  them, 
as  a  matter  of  fact. 

"Mr.  Brockson  :  Not  within  my  mem- 
ory. 

"Mr.  Moon  :  Not  in  your  memory  ; 
but  all  fliose  states  had  those  methods 
of  punishment,  but  now  they  have  abol- 
ished them.  Can  you  tell  me  why? 

"Mr.  Brockson:  Because  they  are 
cruel. 
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"Mr.  Moon:  Are  they  any  less  cruel 
than  the  flogging  of  a  man  with  forty 
licks  until  the  blood  comes  to  the  back? 

"Mr.  Brockson:  No,  sir;  and  we  do 
not  flog  any  man  with  forty  lashes  until 
the  blood  comes  to  his  back ;  and  I  defy 
any  man  to  name  a  man  who  ever  had 
the  blood  cut  out  of  him  in  Delaware. 

"Mr.  Moon:  That  may  be  true,  but 
jou  can  by  law  do  so." 

SIMULTANEOUSLY  with  these  de- 

velopments  announcement  was 
made  by  Orlando  F.  Lewis,  secretary  of 
the  Prison  Association  of  New  York, 
that  his  organization  had  started  a  state- 
wide campaign  for  the  abolition  of  Sing 
Sing  and  for  the  erection  of  a  farm  in- 
dustrial prison  in  place  of  the  century- 
old  mausoleum  on  the  Hudson.  The  re- 
building of  the  cell  block  at  Sing  Sing 
and  its  continuation  as  one  of  the  state 
prisons  of  New  York  has  been  proposed, 
in  spite  of  the  recent  disclosures  of 
atrocious  conditions  there.  The  Prison 
Association  believes  that  the  citizens  of 
New  York  can  be  made  to  insist  that 
Sing  Sing  must  go. 

SEVENTIETH    ANNIVERSARY    OF 
THE  NEW  YORK  A.  I.  C.  P. 

THREE  score  years  and  ten  of 
social  and  family  welfare  work  by  the 
New  York  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor  were  reviewed 
it  the  annual  meeting  of  the  organiza- 
tion on  November  17.  This  meeting 
closed  a  three-day  celebration  commemo- 
rating the  anniversary  of  that  organiza- 
tion's establishment  in  1843  by  Robert 
M.  Hartley.  After  sketching  briefly  the 
growth  of  the  association,  President  R. 
Fulton  Cutting  summed  up  the  results 
of  its  labors  and  thus  described  its 
future  needs: 

"It  is  true  that  the  problems  of  pov- 
«rty  so  hopefully  assailed  in  the  trans- 
cendental optimism  of  early  youth  have 
not  been  chased  away.  But  increasing 
knowledge  has  indeed  brought  with  it 
a  clearer  apprehension  of  the  applica- 
tions of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  Gov- 
ernment is  recognizing  its  responsibility 
for  remedying  many  causes  of  distress. 
We  talk  in  terms  of  the  C'..st  of  living 
and  standards  of  domestic  life  Edu- 
cation is  receiving  deserved  recognition 
as  a  factor  in  elevating  the  less  fa- 
vored; but  the  widowed  mother  and  her 
little  children  are  still  with  us.  The 
breadwinner  wasting  with  tuberculosis, 
and  his  despairing  family,  girls  debili- 
tated by  the  long  hours  of  factory  atid 
shop,  the  aged,  the  homeless  man  dis- 
couraged by  inability  to  find  employ- 
ment, and  the  helpless  sick, — all  these 
cannot  wait  for  a  millennial  organiza- 
tion of  society.  We  exist  to  make  their 
sufferings  tolerable  and  to  beget  hope 
in  their  breasts." 

Recalling  the  conditions  in  New  York 
at  the  time  the  association  was  organ- 
ized, Mr.  Cutting  said  that  the  com- 
munity in  its  corporate  capacity  had 
then  little  self-consciousnes*  ai.-d  a  very 
limited  sense  of  responsibility  for  the 
welfare  of  individuals.  Distress  re- 


sulting from  the  financial  panic  of  1838 
had  given  rise  to  many  temporary  ex- 
pedients for  relief,  organized  chiefly  for 
particular  and  circumscribed  phases  of 
poverty,  and  conducted  with  little  in- 
formation and  without  concerted  action. 
Thirty  or  forty  such  relief  agencies 
sprang  up,  but  their  solicitude  for  the 
welfare  of  the  poor  did  not  free  the 
streets  from  beggars  nor  protect  the  be- 
nevolent from  importunate  appeals.  The 
superficiality  of  such  conditions  was  ap- 
parent, and  imperative  demand  arose 
for  a  comprehensive  and  well-considered 
attempt  to  grapple  with  poverty  and  to 
give  charity  a  new  and  broader  outlook. 
John  A.  Kingsbury,  general  director 


R.   FULTON   CUTTING 

President   New   York   Association   for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor 

of  the  A.  I.  C.  P.,  credited  the  endur- 
ance of  the  association  to  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  realizing  the  great  social 
vision  that  came  to  Robert  M.  Hartley. 
"If  at  any  time  this  association  has  ap- 
peared to  be  standing  still,"  he  said,  "we 
believe  it  has  been  only  pausing  to  look 
at  facts  as  they  exist  and  to  determine 
a  new  direction." 

Through  the  munificence  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Milbank  Anderson,  Mr.  Kings- 
bury  said,  the  association  is  now  able 
for  the  first  time  in  its  history  to  con- 
form fully  to  its  double  purpose — im- 
proving the  physical  and  moral  condition 
of  the  poor,  and  relieving  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  destitute.  The  new  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare,  made  possible 
by  Mrs.  Anderson's  gift  of  $650,000, 
will  concern  itself  with  improving  the 
living  conditions  of  the  city's  poor.  The 
Department  of  Family  Welfare  will 

seek,    as   hitherto,   to   improve   physical 


and  moral  conditions  of  individual 
homes  and  to  relieve  the  needy  in  their 
homes. 

During  the  last  year  the  associations 
has  endeavored  to  systematize  its  busi- 
ness affairs  according  to  the  most  effi- 
cient commercial  and  industrial  meth- 
ods. Mr.  Kingsbury  reported  that  as  a. 
result  of  this  effort,  in  spite  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  food  supplies,  the: 
association  has  through  its  business- 
manager  actually  been  able  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  maintenance  nearly  16  per  cent 
at  three  of  its  institutions.  Plans  now 
on  foot,  he  said,  will  undoubtedly  result 
in  a  similar  and  possibly  an  even  greater 
decrease  for  the  School  Lunch  Com- 
mittee and  the  Bureau  of  Relief.  j 

PRANK  TUCKER,  former  general 
agent  of  the  association  and  chair- 
man of  the  annual  meeting,  introduced 
Bailey  B.  Burritt,  director  of  the  new 
Department  of  Social  Welfare.  Mr.  Bur- 
rit  described  briefly  the  work  of  the  sev- 
eral bureaus  of  the  new  department.  He 
reported  that  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Health  and  Hygiene  has  undertaken  to 
improve  and  extend  the  public  baths  of 
the  city.  This  bureau  is  endeavoring  also 
to  secure  a  public  laundry,  the  need  of 
which  has  been  demonstrated  by  studies 
now  completed.  During  the  summer  an 
inquiry  was  made  into  the  relation  be- 
tween flies  and  diseases,  particularly 
diarrheal  diseases  among  children,  and 
results  were  obtained  which  show  a  di- 
rect relation.  This  study  will  be  continued 
next  summer  on  a  somewhat  more  ex- 
tensive scale  and  if  the  present  results 
are  confirmed,  the  inquiry  will  constitute 
a  substantial  contribution  to  the  problem 
of  infant  mortality. 

"The  Bureau  of  Welfare  of  School 
Children,"  continued  Mr.  Burritt,  "has 
extended  the  effective  work  of  the 
School  Lunch  Committee  and  is  now 
serving  lunches  in  fourteen  public 
schools.  This  work  will  soon  be  ex- 
tended to  seventeen  schools.  These 
lunches  are  served  at  a  penny  a  por- 
tion, making  it  possible  for  a  child  to 
secure  a  nourishing  lunch  for  three 
cents.  In  this  connection  the  bureau 
contemplates  a  comprehensive  inquiry 
into  the  causes  and  effects  of  malnutri- 
tion in  school  children,  and  has  alsc» 
made  a  thorough  study  of  the  work  now 
being  done  by  the  Department  of  Health 
and  the  Department  of  Education  to 
promote  the  physical  welfare  of  school 
children.  The  results  of  this  study 
when  carefully  tabulated  and  charted 
and  made  available,  will  constitute  the 
most  complete  account  in  existence  of 
the  city's  health  work  for  school  chil- 
dren and  will  offer  an  effective  program 
for  improving  existing  conditions. 

"The  Bureau  of  Food  Supply  has  dur- 
ing the  past  summer  made  inquiries  into 
the  practices  of  short  weighing  and  of 
deception  in  quality  and  has  continued 
the  studies  begun  by  the  New  York 
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State  Food  Investigating  Commission 
into  the  cost  of  distributing  food  from 
the  terminal  markets  in  New  York  city 
to  the  consumer.  Its  study  of  methods 
of  purchasing  food  for  families  in  the 
care  of  the  association's  Bureau  of  Re- 
lief has  resulted  in  the  association's 
•establishing  a  food  supply  store  of  its 
own  for  the  purchase  and  distribution 
of  food  stuffs.  All  these  preliminary 
inquiries,  however,  are  simply  laying 
a  broad  and  stable  foundation  for  a  pro- 
gram which  shall  more  effectively  teach 
the  people  how  to  buy  and  how  to  pre- 
pare food,  and  which  shall  effect,  if 
possible,  a  more  economic  distribution 
of  food  from  producer  to  consumer." 
Mr.  Burritt  closed  by  alluding  to  the 
scientific  commission  established  by  the 
department  to  investigate  the  problem 
of  school  ventilation.  A  large  sum  has 
been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  group 
of  experts  to  support  research  for  three 
or  four  years  if  necessary.  Research 
will  be  conducted  at  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  at  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  at  the  Interna- 
tional College,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  at  Spring- 
field, at  factories  in  Philadelphia  and  at 
public  buildings  in  New  York  city. 

Mrs.  Helene  Ingram,  superintendent 
of  the  Bureau  of  Relief,  spoke  of  the 
family  rehabilitation  work  of  the  asso- 
ciation. For  many  years  this  service 
was  for  the  most  part  voluntary,  and 
even  as  late  as  1879,  the  group  of  paid 
workers  was  very  small.  But  the  work 
has  increased  rapidly.  The  association 
has  now  sixty  outside  workers,  visitors, 
trained  nurses,  dietitians  and  visiting 
housewives,  who  go  into  tenement 
homes,  making  an  average  of  400  visits 
daily.  The  entire  paid  staff  of  the 
association  numbers  200.  The  budget 
is  $510,000. 

During  the  celebration,  the  associa- 
tion's central  offices,  which  during  the 
summer  were  remodeled  for  sanitary 
equipment  and  efficient  arrangement, 
were  open  for  public  inspection.  Sea 
Breeze  Home,  Sea  Breeze  Hospital, 
Caroline  Rest,  the  Milbank  Memorial 
Baths,  the  Home  Hospital  and  the  cen- 
tral kitchens  of  the  School  Lunch  Com- 
mittee were  also  visited  by  the  public. 
At  each  institution  the  work  was  illus- 
trated by  exhibits  and  demonstrations. 
Mrs.  Helen  Hartley  Jenkins,  a  grand- 
daughter of  the  founder,  participated 
actively  in  the  celebration. 


Drawn  6j/  W.  O.  Starrett  for  the  National  Consumer*1  League 
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ELCHERTOWN  REGENERATING 
ITS  TOWN  FAIR 


THE  BETTER  self  of  Belchertown 
has  gained  the  upper  hand.  But  it 
had  a  struggle.  For  many  years  the  an- 
nual one-day  fair  in  Belchertown, 
Mass.,  a  town  of  some  2,088  inhabitants, 
had  been  an  orgy  of  prostitution  and 
drunkenness.  The  citizens  of  the  com- 
munity had  turned  their  Common  over 
to  a  vanity  fair.  Bunyan's  allegory  is 
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to    the    Belchertown     reality     what    a 
dream  of  beauty  is  to  a  nightmare  of 

diabolism. 

This  year  the  decent  citizens  pro- 
tested. At  their  instigation,  the  attor- 
ney-general of  the  state  presented  to 
the  court  a  petition  which  was  granted 
in  its  essentials,  and  by  a  writ  of  injunc- 
tion the  evils  have  been  eliminated. 

The  Common  in  Belchertown  consists 
of  a  tract  approximately  three  hundred 
by  nine  hundred  feet.  Across  the  cen- 
ter is  a  section  which  actually  belongs 
to  one  of  the  churches,  although  by 
"long  user"  it  is  a  part  of  the  Common 
and  under  the  control  of  the  town 
authorities.  For  many  years  the  town 
has  rented  the  Common  for  one  day  to 
the  fair  association. 

There,  upon  the  town-controlled 
church-owned  Common,  the  association 
has  exhibited  a  few  pumpkins,  chickens 
and  cows — and  every  amusement  device, 
vicious  and  near-vicious,  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  could  furnish.  To  this 
show  marched  a  motley  army  from  the 
surrounding  cities,  and  for  one  day  in 
the  year  Belchertown  linked  arms  with 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  A  special  train, 
always  filled  to  overflowing,  has  been 
run  from  neighboring  cities.  Three- 
fourths  of  its  passengers  are  said  to 


have  been  prostitutes  and  their  atten- 
dant knights  and  squires. 

By  common  consent,  one  or  two  lots 
were  given  over  to  the  drunks  while 
others  became  temporarily  brothels,  the 
rooms  available  in  the  town  early  giving 
out.  Literally  scores  of  offenses  against 
purity  were  flaunted  before  the  eyes  of 
decent  people.  An  all  night  dance  and 
unlimited  liquor  assisted  in  the  general 
demoralization. 

The  testimony  of  Belchertown  citi- 
zens established  these  facts  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  court.  The  prayer  of  the 
petitioner  asked  to  have  the  whole  fair 
suppressed.  The  court  felt  it  could 
hardly  go  so  far  as  that,  but  it  did 
limit  the  use  of  the  Common  to  the 
legitimate  purposes  of  such  a  gather- 
ing and  sent  all  amusement  devices  to 
a  back  lot. 

But  the  publicity  given  to  former  or- 
gies had  its  usual  and  inevitable  effect. 
The  appeal  from  Philip  drunk  to  Philip 
sober  accomplished  its  result.  Belcher- 
town awoke  to  find  itself  infamous  and 
this  year  set  out  to  redeem  itself. 

This  year's  fair  was  decent  and  or- 
derly. A  really  educational  exhibition 
occupied  the  Common.  There  was  no 
drunkenness,  no  open  lewdness.  The 
special  train  was  run  as  usual,  but  in- 
stead of  many  coaches  full,  there  were 
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barely  fifty  passengers — and  they  reput- 
able citizens.  The  fair  was  a  success — 
an  old  home  day  for  hundreds. 

And  be  it  noted  that  the  regeneration 
of  the  Belchertown  fair  was  accomplish- 
ed by  Belchertown  itself. 

DIFFICULTIES     OVER     WOMEN'S 
LAWS  IN  TWO  STATES 

THE  NEW  Pennsylvania  law 
limiting  women's  work  to  fifty-four 
hours  and  six  days  a  week  is  to  result, 
according  to  press  dispatches,  in  whole- 
sale substitution  of  men  and  boys  for 
women  in  hotel  work.  In  Philadelphia, 
according  to  the  president  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Hotel  Association,  500  women 
will  lose  their  positions.  The  law  ap- 
plies only  to  women.  There  is  no  legal 
limit  on  the  employment  of  men. 


In  California,  meanwhile,  the  women's 
eight-hour  law  has  been  attacked  by 
the  Association  of  Hospital  Workers, 
and  the  state  commissioner  of  labor  has 
been  cited  to  show  cause  why  he  should 
not  be  restrained  from  its  enforcement. 
The  petitioners  make  the  claim  that  the 
law  is  in  violation  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

The  interest  of  the  petitioners  is 
solely  in  the  application  of  the  law  to 
nurses.  They  declare  that  it  is  unfair 
to  the  poor,  who  cannot  afford  to  em- 
ploy three  nurses  in  twenty-four  hours, 
that  it  will  interfere  with  the  proper 
training  of  nurses,  and  that  the  law  is 
impracticable  in  that  it  will  be  preju- 
dicial to  recovery  in  serious  cases  if 
the  nurses  are  changed  at  the  end  of 
eight  hours. 
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TOGY  MAKERS  AND  THE  I.  W.  W.  IN   PITTSBURGH— 
BY  CHARLES  I.  COOPER 

SUPERINTENDENT  UNITED  HEBREW  RELIEF  ASSOCIATION 


THE  MOST  RECENT  STRIKE  of  work- 
men organized  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  is 
that  of  the  stogy  makers  of  Pittsburgh. 
Early  in  the  spring  rumors  had  been 
heard  concerning  the  existence  of  an 
employers'  association.  This  caused 
some  suspicion.  Late  in  June  about 
seventy  employes  of  A.  Rubin  &  Co., 
46  Enoch  Street,  struck.  A  few  days 
later  a  general  lockout  was  announced 
by  the  larger  manufacturers,  such  as 
the  Penn  Cigar  Co.,  the  Standard  Cigar 
Co.,  Enelow  Cigar  Co.,  and  others. 
Four  months  ago  about  1,200  employes, 
one-third  of  whom  are  men,  left  the 
shops  in  the  "hill  district"  of  that  city. 

It  will  be  recalled  the  stogy  industry 
was  treated  in  a  chapter  in  Women  and 
the  Trades  (Pittsburgh  Survey),  by 
Elizabeth  B.  Butler,  which  portrayed 
labor  conditions  as  they  existed  in  1907. 
Low  wages,  unsanitary  shops,  lack  of 
organization  were  found  to  be  the  rule, 
and  social  waste  the  result. 

Six  years  have  wrought  considerable 
change  in  this  industry.  Wages  are  ad- 
mittedly higher,  though  it  is  pointed  out 
that  they  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
increased  cost  of  living.  Sweatshops  flour- 
ish. That  children  below  the  legal  working 
age  (fourteen  for  both  girls  and  boys) 
are  not  employed  is  due  to  the  activity 
of  the  truancy  officer.  In  the  factories, 
as  distinguished  from  the  sweatshops, 
the  sanitary  condition  is  somewhat  im- 
proved, for  in  many  cases  the  growth 
of  business  has  made  necessary  new 
buildings,  and  these  were  forced  to  com- 
ply with  the  demands  of  the  factory  in- 
spector, relative  to  light,  toilet  facili- 
ties, fire  escapes,  etc. 

The  small  sweatshops,  so  vividly  por- 
trayed in  Miss  Butler's  book,  are  said 
to  have  diminished  in  number.  The 
reason  for  this  is  given  as  popularity  of 
the  brands  advertised  by  large  manufac- 
turers, and  the  increased  cost  of  to- 
bacco. 


In  1907  Miss  Butler  counted  1,327 
stogy-makers  in  the  Pittsburgh  district; 
in  1913  there  were  found  to  be  at  least 
2,000  in  the  hill  district  alone.  These 
are  chiefly  Russian,  Roumanian  and 
Austrian  Jews,  who  form  two-fifths  of 
the  number  engaged  in  stogy-making 
in  the  whole  Pittsburgh  district. 

The  union  situation  in  the  industry  is 
only  briefly  touched  upon  by  Miss  But- 
ler. It  must  be  recorded  therefore  that 
twenty  years  ago,  the  hand-stogy  mak- 
ers of  Wheeling  and  Pittsburgh  were 
not  admitted  into  the  Cigar  Makers'  In- 


WATdH  HIM  GROW! 

ENTHUSIASTIC  BOOSTERS  of  the 
Baltimore  City  Club  hope  to  reach  a 
membership  of  2,500  by  January  1. 
One  of  the  youngest  of  the  city 
clubs,  it  is  nevertheless  proud  of  its 
vigor.  The  first  luncheon  meeting 
was  held  in  April,  1910.  The  formal 
launching  of  the  organization  came 
in  September,  1911,  when  club  rooms 
were  secured.  A  few  weeks  ago  the 
club  moved  into  new  quarters  on  the 
eighteenth  floor  of  the  new  Munsey 
Building.  With  a  budget  of  $24.000 
a  year  and  a  membership  fee  of  $10, 
a  campaign  is  now  under  way  to  se- 
cure the  2,500  members.  On  Novem- 
ber 1,  the  roll  was  1,780. 


ternational  Union,  because  the  stogy  was 
looked  upon  as  a  dangerous  rival  of 
the  cigar  from  a  business  standpoint. 
Hence  the  existence  of  the  separate 
union  of  the  National  Stogy  Makers 
(formerly  affiliated  with  the  Knights  of 
Labor). 

When  the  cheaper  stogy — "four  for  a 
nickel"  became  popular,  the  aristocratic 
hand-stogy  looked  down  upon  it  as  a 
possible  rival  for  the  hearts  and  nickels 
of  the  smoker,  and  its  maker  was  ex- 
cluded with  scorn  from  the  National 
Stogy  Makers'  Union. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to 
form  an  independent  union  of  the 
bunchers,  rollers  and  strippers  of  the 
hill  district.  Early  in  1899,  there  came 
into  existence  the  Tobacco  Workers' 
Protective  Association,  but  its  influence 
on  the  industry  was  not  appreciable.  In 
1906  the  I.  W.  W.  came  in  and  organ- 
ized the  trade,  but  this  union  was  short- 
lived. In  September,  1908,  the  To- 
bacco Workers'  Protective  Association 
was  reorganized  and  in  April,  1912,  the 
workers  again  entered  the  ranks  of  the 
I.  W.  W.  This  organization  has  been 
stronger  and  more  popular  with  the 
workers  than  any  union  among  them  has 
ever  been  before. 

The  demands  of  the  strikers  related 
chiefly  to  the  rate  of  pay,  including  the 
so-called  "weekly  pay."  Employes  of 
the  small  manufacturers  are  seldom  cer- 
tain when  they  will  draw  their  pay, 
which  causes  great  hardship  to  work- 
ingmen  with  families.  More  wages  is 
the  cry.  Recognition  of  the  union  was 
not  asked,  and  shorter  hours  do  not  en- 
ter into  consideration,  for,  it  will  be 
remembered,  piece  work  is  the  basis  up- 
on which  stogy-makers  are  paid. 

For  four  months  the  Ghetto  district  of 
the  city  has  been  astir  over  this  lockout. 
The  operatives  had  the  moral  and  finan- 
cial support  of  the  Jewish  masses  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  of  other  cities.  The  daily 
newspapers  of  Pittsburgh  have  not  seen 
fit  even  to  mention  this  lockout. 
A  local  I.  W.  W.  weekly  has  been  the 
only  means  of  communication  between 
the  strike  zone  and  the  outside  world. 

Finally  both  sides  signified  their  will- 
ingness to  arbitrate.  They  came  to- 
gether, and  within  two  days  the  workers 
returned  to  the  factories,  each  side 
claiming  to  have  come  out  victorious. 

There  i"=  much  speculation  as  to  what 
extent  the  fame  of  the  I.  W.  W.  as  a 
revolutionary  organization  and  the  fear 
of  sabotage  on  the  part  of  the  employers 
has  been  responsible  for  the  duration 
of  the  strike  and  for  the  bitterness  that 
prevailed.  We  found  a  large  majority 
of  the  strikers  opposed  to  violence  of 
any  sort.  Some  did  not  hesitate  to  de- 
nounce in  strongest  terms  the  leaders 
who  advocate  sabotage.  During  an 
open  air  meeting  last  month  a  soapbox 
orator  was  pulled  off  his  box  while  still 
talking  because  he  urged  the  strikers  to 
"win  at  any  cost." 


CHURCH  and  COMMUNITY 
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NITY  THROUGH   FELLOWSHIP  ACHIEVED  BY  CON- 
GREGATIONALISTS— BY  GRAHAM  TAYLOR 


To  THE  OBSERVER  of  social  tend- 
encies and  the  student  of  social  psy- 
chology, who  are  also  interested  in  the 
religious  life  of  the  day,  some  of  the 
great  church  assemblies  recently  held 
have  a  social  significance  as  great  as 
their  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  import. 
Peculiarly  significant  from  this  point 
of  view  was  the  National  Council  of 
Congregational  churches  recently  held 
at  Kansas  City.  This  -historic  body  of 
more  than  6,000  churches  and  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  members,  repre- 
sented in  this  council  by  nearly  600  dele- 


all  these  complex  phenomena  of  diver- 
gent forces.  For  once  the  orthodoxy  of 
the  spirit  was  the  supreme  test,  the  loy- 
alty of  love  was  regnant.  And  when 
the  final  vote  was  taken  on  the  whole 
fundamental  scheme  of  readjustment, 
there  was  the  hush  which  recognizes  the 
divine  presence,  there  was  the  exalta- 
tion of  spirit  which  betokens  a  revival 
of  religion. 

In  less  than  two  hundred  words  the 
new  declaration  of  faith  was  stated, 
never  more  simply  or  comprehensively. 
Just  half  these  words  are  devoted  to 


gates,   had   for  several   years  been   dis-     bearing  home  to  heart,  conscience  and 

"- ':1  will  the  mission  of  the  church.  Irre- 
spective of  divergent  theological  views, 
this  creed  has  such  historical  yet  con- 
temporary, religious  and  social  signifi- 
cance, that  SURVEY  readers  will  want 
to  see  it  in  its  entirety. 

Commenting  upon  it  editorially,  the 
Kansas  City  Journal  had  this  to  say: 

"It  is  not  a  sociological  organization's 
confession  of  faith,  and  one  of  its  in- 
sistent merits  is  that  it  is  so  nobly  broad 


cussing  the  most  divisive  issues,  until 
now  it  was  feared  it  had  come  to  the 
parting  of  the  ways. 

Imperative  demands  for  efficiency  of 
administration  seemed  irreconcilable 
with  the  local  autonomy  of  each  church 
and  the  individual  independence  of  each 
member  among  these  descendants  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers.  For  is  not  spiritual 
freedom  the  most  distinctive  experience 
and  tenet  in  these  most  democratically 
organized  of  all  churches  ?  The  in- 
sistent desire  for  a  simpler  and  more 
comprehensive  statement  of  their  com- 
mon faith  seemed  attainable  only  at  the 
cost  of  the  parting  of  some  from  others, 
who  were  alike  conscientious  in  their 
adherence  to  more  rigid  or  more  flex- 
ible views.  Seven  strong  missionary 
and  benevolent  societies,  each  having 
a  devoted  and  influential  constituency, 
had  to  be  brought  into  line  with  the  new 
policy  of  having  the  whole  body  of 
churches  exercise  a  supervisory  and  cor- 
relating oversight  through  their  Nation- 
al Council. 

And  yet  the  spiritual  fellowship  bind- 
ing together  these  most  independent  of 
all  denominational  churches  was  itself 
sufficient,  without  the  authority  of  any 
doctrinal  subscription,  any  ritual  obf- 
servance,  or  any  governmental  power, 
to  bring  and  to  hold  all  these  people 
of  divergent  opinions  and  tendencies  to 
a  unanimous  agreement.  In  the  modi- 
fication of  polity,  allowing  more  of  a 
central  supervision,  there  was  only  a 
single  dissenting  vote.  In  the  creation 
of  more  influential  offices  there  was  no 
attempt  either  to  seek  or  to  influence 
appointments.  In  the  drafting  and 
adoption  of  the  simplest,  most  compre- 
hensive, most  modernly  original  state- 
ment of  belief,  conservatives  and  liber- 
als united. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  im- 
agine the  possibility  of  such  a  read- 
justment had  these  delegates  and  their 
churches  been  more  mechanically  bound 
together  by  authority — credal,  ceremon- 
ial, or  governmental.  But  faith  in  their 
fellowship,  social  unity  in  service,  stood 
out  as  the  common  denominators  of 


NEW  DECLARATION  OF  FAITH 

OF  THE   CONGREGA- 

TIONALISTS 

We  believe  in  God,  the  Father, 
infinite  in  wisdom,  goodness  and  love, 
and  in  Jesus  Christ,  his  Son,  our  Lord 
and  Saviour,  who  for  us  and  our 
salvation  lived  and  died  and  rose 
again  and  liveth  evermore;  and  in 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who  taketh  of  the 
things  of  Christ  and  revealeth 
them  to  us,  renewing,  comforting, 
and  inspiring  the  souls  of  men. 

We  are  united  in  striving  to 
know  the  will  of  God  as  taught  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  our 
purpose  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  the 
Lord  made  known  or  to  be  made 
known  to  us. 

We  hold  it  to  be  the  mission  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  to  proclaim 
the  Gospel  to  all  mankind,  exalting 
the  worship  of  the  one  true  God, 
and  laboring  for  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  the  promotion  of  jus- 
tice, the  triumph  of  peace,  and  the 
realization  of  human  brotherhood. 

Depending,  as  did  our  fathers, 
upon  the  •  continued  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  lead  us  into  all 
truth,  we  worn  and  pray  for  the 
transformation  of  the  world  into 
the  kingdom  of  God;  and  we  look 
with  faith  for  the  triumph  of  right- 
eousness and  for  life  and  glory 
everlasting. 


and  so  faithfully  narrow  as  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  communicants  of 
a  specific  religious  denomination  are 
asked  to  stand.  That  without  depart- 
ing from  the  essentials  of  evangelical 
tenets,  any  great  ecclesiastical  body, 
even  in  these  broad  and  tolerant  days, 
should  have  adopted  a  creed  declaring 
that  the  mission  of  the  church  is  to 
labor  for  the  progress  of  knowledge,  to 
promote  justice,  to  hasten  the  triumph 
of  peace,  and  to  realize  the  fact  of  hu- 
man brotherhood,  is  of  particular  in- 
terest in  this  special  connection. 

"It  sounds  like  a  new  declaration  of 
independence,  the  ringing  of  a  new  bell 
of  liberty,  calling  all  men  to  worship 
at  the  shrine  of  service. 

"The  statement,  while  it  does  not  pur- 
port to  be  a  common  ground  of  meet- 
ing for  all  who  are  striving  along  non- 
sectarian  lines  for  the  betterment  of  the 
world,  almost  leads  one  to  regret  that 
any  human  being  should  be  excluded 
from  membership  in  an  organization 
working  for  such  consummate  ends. 
On  that  broad  and  lasting  foundation, 
it  would  seem,  all  mankind  should 
stand,  and  for  that  shining,  God-like 
goal,  all  humanity  should  toil  and  pray — 
not  merely  those  who  are  Christians  and 
trinitarians,  but  all  who  worship  at  the 
shrine  of  the  one  God,  whose  children 
all  men  are,  if  all  men  are  brothers." 

Toward  the  fulfillment  of  just  such 
hopes,  a  social  service  commission  of 
nine  members  was  added  to  the  denom- 
inational agencies,  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country  life  and  church,  to 
deal  with  city  problems  and  progress,, 
and  to  improve  industrial  conditions 
and  relations.  Toward  these  ends,  the 
Congregational  Brotherhood  turned 
over  its  national  work  to  this  commis- 
sion, and  dropping  its  national  organi- 
zation, decided  to  devote  its  energy  to 
its  state  and  local  brotherhoods.  Wom- 
en are  thus  made  eligible  to  participate 
in  the  direction  of  the  social  and  com- 
munity work  in  which  they  have  al- 
ways borne  so  large  a  part. 

The  Rev.  H.  A.  Atkinson,  formerly 
the  secretary  of  the  brotherhood,  be- 
comes the  executive  secretary  of  the 
Social  Service  Commission,  with  office 
at  the  national  council  headquarters, 
105  East  22d  Street,  New  York  city. 
While  his  special  function  and  that  of 
the  Social  Service  Commission  will  be 
to  inspire,  inform,  rally  and  deploy  Con- 
gregationalists  in  applying  the  common 
faith  to  the  improvement  of  the  social 
conditions  of  the  common  life,  yet  their 
function  was  also  specified  to  be  co- 
operation with  the  Federal  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  and 
with  any  and  all  other  fellowships  at 
work  to  promote  that  righteousness, 
peace  and  joy  in  which  the  "kingdom  of 
the  Father"  consists. 
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OCIAL  SERVICE  AND   INDIVIDUALISM   TUGGING   AT 
UNITARIANS-BY  JOHN  HAYNES  HOLMES 


FROM  the  standpoint  of  the  great  so- 
cial aspects  of  religion,  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  General  Unitarian  Confer- 
ence, held  in  Buffalo  in  October,  was 
both  gratifying  and  disappointing. 

The  sessions  were  gratifying  in  the 
sense  that  they  marked  a  very  real  pro- 
gress over  all  previous  meetings  of  this 
body.  One  may  read  from  cover  to 
cover  printed  proceedings  of  conferen- 
ces held  as  late  as  1903  and  1905,  yet 
find  scarcely  a  reference  of  even  the 
most  casual  description  to  what  we 
know  today  as  the  social  question.  The 
conference  of  1911  was  rendered  mem- 
orable by  the  unanimous  adoption  of  an 
official  platform  of  social  principles,  per- 
haps more  uncompromising  in  statement 
and  more  genuinely  forward-looking  in 
spirit,  than  any  of  the  platforms  adopted 
by  other  religious  denominations  up  to 
that  time,  or  than  was  generally  recog- 
nized, perhaps,  by  those  who  voted 
for  it 

No  single  achievement  of  the  1913 
conference  could  be  described  as  in  any 
way  comparable  to  this.  And  yet,  on 
the  whole,  this  conference  marked  a 
real  advance  over  any  that  had  gone  be- 
fore. The  program  was  more  hospitable 
to  meetings,  conferences,  and  address- 
es devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  po- 
litical and  industrial  issues  of  the  hour; 
there  were  more  occasional  references 
to  these  issues  in  the  routine  proceed- 
ings of  the  assembly;  there  was  a  more 
intelligent  understanding  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  contemporary  social  problems; 
and  there  was  a  more  earnest  spirit 
manifest  to  think  and  consider  and,  if 
possible,  to  do. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  memory,  the 
social  question  obtained  a  recognition 
in  a  Unitarian  conference  commensur- 
ate at  least  in  general  seriousness  and 
interest  with  the  recognition  given  to 
questions  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  theo- 
logical theory,  and  general  denomina- 
tional propaganda. 

When  this  has  been  said,  however,  all 
has  been  said  that  can  be  said.  And  it 
is  evident,  is  it  not,  that,  to  the  man 
who  believes  that  the  so-called  social 
question,  with  its  manifold  human  as- 
pects, constitutes  the  one  great  issue  of 
modern  times,  in  the  field  of  religion 
as  in  every  other  field  of  thought  and 
action,  this  is  little  enough?  With  the 
momentous  problems  of  life  and  labor 
pressing  for  the  prayerful  consideration 
of  earnest  men  and  women  everywhere, 
there  was  all  too  much  time  and  atten- 
tion given  in  this  conference  to  such 
purely  parochial  and  ephemeral  top- 
ics as  "theological  education"  and  "prac- 
tices of  ordination." 

It  was  discouraging  to  hear  tfie  chair- 
man of  the  council,  whose  address  was 
supposed  to  strike  the  keynote  of  the 


served  for  the  consideration  not  of  the 
relation  of  the  church  to  the  com- 
munity, but  of  our  Unitarian  procla- 
mation ! 

And  especially  was  it  noticeable 
throughout  the  deliberations  of  this  as- 
sembly, that  the  typical  Unitarian  min- 
ister and  layman  is  still  essentially  re- 
actionary in  his  sentiments  and  ideas. 
Only  when  prodded  and  shamed  by  the 
little  group  of  radicals  will  they  take 
a  position  in  any  way  even  fairly  re- 
sembling progress.  And  when,  as  in 
this  conference,  the  radicals  are  quiet 
and  let  things  take  their  natural  course, 
it  is  amusing  to  see  how  easily  they 
slip  back  into  the  well-worn  grooves 
of  conservative  opinion. 

The  situation  in  the  Unitarian  body, 
in  regard  to  the  social  question  and  its 
relation  to  religion,  is  more  interesting 
today  than  perhaps  in  any  other  de- 
nominational body.  The  great  majority 
of  ministers  and  laymen  of  this  com- 
munion are  frankly  individualistic  in 


their  social  philosophy,  and  are  viewing 
with  ill-concealed  alarm  the  modern 
trend  toward  socialization.  Over 
against  these,  however,  is  a  little  group 
of  radicals,  organized  into  an  independ- 
ent Fellowship  for  Social  Justice,  who 
are  troubling  Israel  as  persistently  as 
Elijah  is  reported  to  have  troubled 
Ahab. 

Now  and  again  there  is  open  warfare 
between  these  hostile  sections,  as  in 
several  recent  meetings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association,  and  most 
notably  last  May  on  the  occasion  of  the 
refusal  to  the  Fellowship  of  the  Arling- 
ton Street  Church  in  Boston  for  a  pub- 
lic meeting.  Occasionally  there  is  peace 
and  amity,  as  in  this  recent  Buffalo 
conference,  when  everything  goes  on  as 
though  all  were  agreed  upon  the  moot 
questions  of  the  hour.  Just  what  is  des- 
tined to  be  the  outcome  of  this  division 
of  forces,  no  man  can  say.  But  it  is 
certain,  as  Anna  Garlin  Spencer  said, 
in  her  Tuesday  evening  address  to 
the  conference,  that  Unitarianism  has  a 
future  only  as  it  listens  to  and  follows 
its  progressive  wing. 


H.  D.  W.  English,  long  prominent 
in  the  industrial  and  civic  interests  of 
Pittsburgh,  formerly  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  now  head  of 
the  Civic  Commission,  delivered  one  of 
the  most  significant  of  the  many  notable 
addresses  on  social  service  before  the 
general  convention  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church. 

Coming  from  the  "city  of  industry, 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  world-wide  con- 
quest and  material  power,"  he  felt  that 
"until  the  very  recent  past  the  Christian 
church  has  given  little  or  no  heed  to 
that  vast  army  of  almost  twenty  mil- 
lion workers  in  this  country  who  have 
made  possible  her  'bannered  march  of 
crowned  humanity.' "  Prefacing  all 
that  followed  with  the  declaration  of 
his  own  faith  that  "Jesus  Christ  came 
to  save  the  whole  of  life,"  he  said  in 
part: 

"There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
church  has  stood  off  from  the  real  life 
of  humanity.  It  has  lacked  that  human 
interest  in  the  whole  of  human  life  in 
which  Christ  was  so  interested,  and 
which  His  clear  vision  alone  can  cre- 
ate a  united  and  daring  religious  con- 
ception of  the  whole  world.  The 
church  .even  yet  sees  dimly  the  great 


ideal  of  world-wide  missions,  while  she     if  we  were  really  Christians  today. 


cowers  in  fear,  and  in  some  instances 
treats  as  a  vagary  the  idea  of  a  na- 
tion-wide social  justice. 

"Let  us  be  honest  with  ourselves.  .  . 
How  can  a  man  professing  to  be  a  dis- 
ciple of  Christ,  whose  service,  to  be 
like  Christ,  is  to  make  men  whole  in 


hour,  warning  the  churches  against  vain     body  and  soul,   be   faithful  to  his  dis- 

* cipleship,  if  holding  his  membership  in 

the  church,  he  is  engaged  in  an  indus- 
try which  is  ruthlessly  and  selfishly 
maiming  and  crippling  human  life?_  If 
the  church  were  as  alert  as  she  might 
be,  and  ought  to  be,  as  the  custodian 
of  the  souls  and  spiritual  life  of  men, 
she  would  see  what  is  apparent  to  men 


excursions  into  regions  far  afield  from 
the  traditional  shrines  of  piety,  and  ex- 
horting them  not  to  confuse  active  serv- 
ice of  community  needs  with  the  true 
and  pure  things  of  religion.  It  seemed 
ridiculous,  and  yet  lamentably  charac- 
teristic, it  must  be  admitted,  to  find  the 
one  great  evening  of  the  conference  re- 
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who  know  that  big  industrial  business 
is  recognizing,  as  never  before,  its  re- 
sponsibility to  God  for  a  better  stand- 
ard of  treatment  for  workmen,  and  see- 
ing that,  take  her  stand  at  the  head  di- 
recting this  new  movement. 

"We  must  make  men  see,  however, 
that  in  the  church  we  cannot  have  two 
codes  of  ethics,  one  for  the  church  and 
one  for  industry.  We  must  see  how  un- 
ethical it  is  for  a  man's  chauffeur  to 
be  in  the  gasoline  business,  and  we 
should  demand  that  the  man  who  treats 
labor  inhumanly  has  no  first  place  in 
the  direction  of  the  church  of  Christ. 

"You  cannot  mutilate  men's  bodies, 
as  is  being  done  in  many  places  under 
the  industrial  system  of  today,  without 
mutilating  their  souls.  The  body  is  the 
temple  erected  by  Almighty  God  for  the 
housing  of  the  souls  of  men,  and  the 
church  has  the  most  intimate  and  vital 
relation  to  that  temple  erected  by  God. 
If  it  is  right  to  mutilate  this  temple, 
what  care  have  we  how  the  soul  is 
mutilated?  The  only  code  for  business 
and  industry  that  the  church  should 
teach  is  that  of  the  Man  Christ.  To 
change  institutions  for  the  better,  we 
need  to  change  men  for  the  better.  We 
might  all  be  safely  Socialists  tomorrow 


Now  the  church  has  a  great  oppor- 
tunity. It  needs  only  to  realize  that 
the  ethical  standards  of  business  and 
industrial  life  are  changing  every  day; 
that  through  this  daily  change  lies  its 
opportunity  not  only  to  present  its 
views,  to  inspire  action,  but  actually 
to  have  a  great  part  in  seeing  that  the 
new  standard  is  the  standard  of  Jesus 
Christ.  This  opportunity  includes  both 
the  employer  and  employe,  for  they  both 
need  the  service  the  church  can  render. 
"Let  me  say  that  which  I  know  to  be 
true,  that  the  social  conscience  of  the 
representatives  of  labor  and  capital  is 
aroused,  as  never  before,  in  the  history 
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of  the  nation;  that  the  conditions  ob- 
taining today  are  immensely  better  than 
ten  years  ago;  that  there  are  num- 
bers of  business  organizations  doing  a 
splendid  work  in  social  betterment,  and 
thousands  of  others  are  now  initiating 
such  work,  but  the  work  so  far  accom- 
plished only  emphasizes  the  possibility 
and  practicability  of  such  service." 

In  order  to  make  most  practical  his 
discussion  of  the  church  and  industry, 
Mr.  English  had  secured  and  presented 
the  latest  views  of  some  of  the  largest 
employers  of  labor,  representing  the  em- 
ployment of  at  least  50,000  men  in  dif- 
ferent industries  and  almost  $200,000,- 
000  in  capital,  and  of  leaders  in  the 
greatest  labor  organizations.  Excerpts 
from  some  of  these  views  follow. 

William  C.  Redfield,  secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  in  the  Presi- 
dent's cabinet  and  a  large  employer  of 
labor,  thus  answered  the  questions  given 
him : 

"Q.  Has  the  church  '  done  anything 
specific  to  bring  about  a  better  under- 
standing between  employer  and  em- 
ploye? If  so,  what?" 

"A.  Altogether  too  little.  The  church 
seems  to  regard  itself  as  having  very 
distant  relations  with  the  practical  facts 
of  life  and  work." 

"Q.  In  the  settlement  that  is  gradu- 
ally going  on  in  many  states  through 
laws  and  in  many  industrial  corpora- 
tions, how  has  the  spirit  of  the  Master 
been  followed  or  left  out?  Is  the  sec- 
ond stage  of  settlement  through  which 
we  are  passing,  for  lack  of  spirit  worse 
than  the  first?" 

"A.  The  spirit  of  the  Master  has  been 
very  much  left  out,  none  the  less  the 
present  stage  is  better  than  the  past. 
There  are  many  men  who  have  seen 
the  light  and  of  late  the  profitable- 
ness of  brotherliness  is  slowly  becom- 
ing understood." 

Preach  and  Teach 

"Q.  What,  in  your  judgment,  could 
the  church  (I  mean  the  whole  Chris- 
tian church)  do  to  further  the  cause  of 
industrial  justice?" 

"A.  Preach  it,  teach  it,  condemn  the 
opposite  even  though  the  wrong  be 
done  by  a  pillar  of  the  church.  This 
does  not  mean  sensationalism,  but  calm. 
It  does  mean  an  earnest  presentation  of 
the  simplest  truths  of  life." 

E.  M.  Herr,  president  of  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  Company  wrote: 

"I  believe  the  church  has  been  of  in- 
fluence in  bringing  about  a  better  un- 
derstanding between  employer  and  em- 
ploye. This  comes  about  more,  I  be- 
lieve, from  the  reiterations  of  the 
Golden  Rule  and  general  sentiment  of 
justice  and  morality  than  from  any 
doctrinal  or  religious  sentiment  that  is 
promulgated  by  the  church. 

"I  also  think  the  spirit,  of  which 
you  speak,  has  not  been  left  out,  but 
has  been  a  very  material  factor  in  the 
sentiment  that  is  gradually  growing 
in  the  relation  between  employer  and 
employe. 

"It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
growth  of  the  large  corporations  has 
removed  further  from  the  laborer  the 
personality  of  those  really  responsible 
for  the  employment  of  labor,  making 
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more  difficult,  and  in  fact  almost  im- 
possible, the  personal  contact  that  was 
so  potent  in  the  earlier  times. 

"I  do  not  believe  the  church  can  be 
of  use  in  working  out  the  many  de- 
tails and  technical  problems  which  have 
to  be  dealt  with,  but  if  the  proper 
spirit  can  be  brought  about  in  the  minds 
of  both  parties  I  am  firmly  of  the  opin- 
ion that  this  whole  matter  will  be  set- 
tled in  a  way  which  perhaps  now  can- 
not be  clearly  foreseen." 

From  the  head  of  one  of  the  greatest 
steel  plants  in  Pittsburgh: 

"Q. — What  can  the  church  do  to  pro- 
mote justice  and  better  feeling  between 
employer  and  employe?" 

"A. — It  can  do  very  little  directly, 
but  can  do  much  indirectly.  It  should 
try  to  attract  both  the  employer  and 
employe  to  the  church ;  constantly  im- 
press upon  each  his  duty.  The  Golden 
Rule  works  both  ways;  it  should  be 
the  guide  of  the  employer  in  dealing 
with  his  men  and  of  the  employe  in 
serving  his  employer. 

The  church  should  not  exert  all  its  in- 
fluence in  establishing  right  principles, 
regardless  of  the  immediate  effect  upon 
the  employer  or  employe.  It  should  do 
everything  possible  to  make  the  working 
conditions  better,  safer  and  the  hours 
reasonable. 

"The  church  can  aid  in  establishing 
industrial  justice  by  actively  opposing 
unjust  laws  and  social  arrangements 
that  foster  special  privileges.  It  can 
lend  its  influence  and  prestige  in  the  ac- 
tive support  of  measures  that  are  wide- 
ly recognized  as  just  and  moral,  with- 
out causing  factional  defections.  A 
crusade  might  be  made  for: 

"The  prohibition  of  child  labor. 

"A  Saturday  half-holiday. 

"No  Sunday  work  in  industrial  plants 
or  elsewhere,  except  public  utilities,  un- 
less for  the  purpose  of  saving  life  or 
property,  or  preventing  enforced  idle- 
ness of  labor.  This  will  give  the  work- 
ingman  an  opportunity  to  devote  some 
of  his  time  to  his  family  and  other  pur- 
suits." 

"Q. — Has   the   church   done   anything 


specific  to  bring  about  a  better  under- 
standing, except  that  in  general  it  has 
taught  and  is  teaching  all  their  duty 
as  men  and  Christians? 

"A. — I  do  not  know  of  any  speciffc 
thing  the  church  has  done  to  bring 
about  a  better  understanding,  except 
that  in  general  it  has  taught  and  is 
teaching  all  their  duty  as  men  and 
Christians. 

"Q. — In  the  settlement  that  is  grad- 
ually going  on  in  many  states,  through 
laws  and  in  many  industrial  corpora-1 
tions,  how  has  the  spirit  of  the  Master 
been  followed  or  left  out?  Is  the  sec- 
ond stage  of  settlement  through  which 
we  are  passing,  for  lack  of  this  spirit 
worse  than  the  first?" 

Progress  Through  Legislation 

"A. — The  laws  and  regulations  be- 
ing enacted  in  many  of  the  states  are, 
without  question,  of  benefit  to  all  con- 
cerned and  tend  to  a  gerTeral  uplift. 
While  some  of  the  laws  are  too  radi- 
cal, they  will  later  be  adjusted  to  suit 
actual  conditions.  The  compensation 
laws,  as  well  as  the  laws  governing  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  workers,  are 
of  direct  benefit  to  all  concerned. 

"The  process  of  settlement  is  slow  and 
tedious,  and  it  has  had  many  setbacks, 
but  I  do  not  think  the  Christian  spirit 
has  been  lacking  either  in  the  first  or 
second  stage  of  the  adjustment." 

From  the  manager  of  a  large  corpora- 
tion employing  many  men : 

"First— As  to  what  the  church  could 
do  to  promote  justice  and  better  feel- 
ing between  employer  and  employe.  My 
belief  is  that  the  most  important  duty 
in  this  particular  of  those  who  are 
active  in  the  policy  and  work  of  the 
church  is  to  inform  themselves  ac- 
curately as  to  real  conditions.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  attitude  of  the 
clergy  and  of  those  who  are  doing  act- 
ual welfare  work  and  social  work  is  of 
rather  uninformed  sympathy.  They  take 
as  characteristic  conditions  which  are 
really  exceptional,  and  to  a  very  great 
degree  they  build  up  in  their  own  im- 
aginations a  set  of  conditions  which,  on 
analysis,  are  found  to  be  unreal,  or,  at 
any  rate,  much  exaggerated. 

"The  modern  employer  is  just  as 
much  moved  by  humanitarian  influ- 
ence as  anybody  else,  probably  more  so 
than  most  people.  He  is  just  as  con- 
scious of  his  dttty  towards  the  em- 
ploye as  anybody  else,  and  probably 
more  so.  He  realizes  better  than  any- 
body else  the  importance  of  content- 
ment and  high  physical  and  moral  con- 
ditions amongst  those  whom  he  employs. 
He  realizes  that  his  own  success  as  an 
administrator  depends  upon  the  content- 
ment and  efficiency  of  his  work  people 
more,  perhaps,  than  upon  any  other  set 
of  conditions. 

"But  the  responsible  administrator  of 
large  affairs  sees  limitations  and  quali- 
fying conditions  that  cannot  be  seen,  or, 
at  least,  cannot  be  properly  appreciated 
by  those  who  have  not  borne  the  burden 
of  actual,  personal  responsibility. 

"My  feeling  is  that  ministers,  vestry- 
men, workers  in  all  sorts  of  church  or- 
ganizations should  take  pains  to  be- 
come intimately  acquainted  with  the 
motives  and  methods  of  those  who  have 
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responsible  charge  of  labor  as  employ- 
ers. They  should  not  project  imaginary 
employers,  but  should  become  actually 
acquainted  and  closely  acquainted  with 
actual  employers.  They  should  visit  the 
mills  and  the  factories  and  the  big 
stores  and  the  little  stores,  and  shops 
also,  and  see  for  themselves  how  things 
are  going." 

"There  is  no  danger  that  church 
workers,  high  and  low,  will  be  blind  or 
careless  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  very 
poor.  Their  sympathies  will  take  care 
of  that;  but  in  my  observation  they  are 
very  apt  to  be  ignorant  of  the  other  side 
of  this  situation. 

Teaching  Self-Development 

"The  best  possible  service  that  can 
be  rendered  to  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  is  to  teach  him  that  ultimately 
his  social  salvation  depends  upon  him-- 
self.  If  he  is  going  to  get  along  and  be 
comfortable  in  the  world,  he  must  be 
industrious;  he  must  be  saving;  he  must 
be  self-sacrificing;  he  must  diligently 
develop  and  cultivate  within  himself  a 
sense  of  duty  and  responsibility.  In 
other  words,  he  must  do  what  every  man 
has  had  to  do  who  has  succeeded  in  get- 
ting very  far  ahead  in  this  world.  No 
church  organization,  or  charitable  or- 
ganization, or  any  other  kind  of  organi- 
zation, can  help  him  very  far  unless  he 
will  patiently  and  perseveringly  help 
himself. 

"The  intelligent  employer  of  labor  is 
trying  all  of  the  time  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  his  work  people  to  earn  steady 
and  good  wages,  and  to  make  it  possi- 
ble for  them  to  save  their  money,  and  he 
is  trying  to  protect  their  lives  and  their 
health,  and  to  give  them  comfortable 
and  even  attractive  surroundings.  Some 
of  us  have  sold  stock  to  our  work  peo- 
ple on  very  easy  terms.  Many  of  us 
have  established  loan  organizations  to 
keep  the  men  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
loan  sharks. 

"We  have  specialists  at  work  all  the 
while  to  improve  the  sanitary  conditions 
of  the  shops.  These  things  are  being 
done  more  and  more  all  over  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  this  sort  of  work  that 
the  clergy  and  the  church  workers 
should  know  about  at  first  hand  and 
should  help.  It  is  high  time  to  stop 
mourning  over  industrial  slavery,  and 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  such  indus- 
trial slavery  as  exists  in  the  United 
States,  is  exceptional  and  not  character- 
istic, and  it  is  high  time  to  impress  up- 
on the  working  men  that  there  is  no 
royal  road  to  comfort  and  independence. 

"As  to  your  second  question :  Whe- 
ther or  not  tfre  church  has  done  any- 
thing specific  to  bring  about  a  better 
understanding?  I  must  answer  that  I 
fear  not.  On  the  contrary  I  fear  that 
the  church  has  done  a  great  deal  to  in- 
crease misunderstanding. 

"As  to  your  third  question:  Whether 
or  not  the  spirit  of  the  Master  has  been 
followed?  I  should  say,  yes,  to  a  very 
great  degree;  often  consciously,  more 
often  unconsciously,  but  I  should  also 
say  that  it  is  today  ignored  more  by  the 
workman  than  by  the  employer.  That 
is,  there  are  today  no  more  cruel  and 
heartless  tyrants  in  the  world  than 
many  of  the  union  organizations.  No 


employer  would  think  for  a  moment  of 
persecuting  any  workman  or  class  of 
workmen  as  many  of  the  unions  perse- 
cute nonunion  men." 

From  the  head  of  a  great  and  success- 
ful labor  union: 

"First — Wherein  has  the  church  fail- 
ed to  promote  social  and  industrial  jus- 
tice between  employes  and  employer? 

"By  failing  to  recognize  that  the  re- 
ligion of  Jesus  Christ  is  two-fold  in 
character:  that  his  ministry  consisted 
not  only  in  ministering  to  the  spiritual 
but  also  to  the  temporal  needs  of  the 
people.  'He  went  from  village  to  vil- 
lage, and  from  city  to  city,  preaching 
the  Gospel  and  healing  the  people  of 
their  sicknesses  and  diseases.' 

"Second — Do  you  think  it  possible  at 
this  juncture  when  the  social  conscience 
of  the  nation  is  aroused  for  the  church 
to  give  real  help,  and  how? 

"With  the  awakening  of  the  Christian 
conscience  the  church  can  be  of  real 
service,  first,  by  preaching  the  spiritual 
and  practicing  the  social  doctrine  em- 
phasized in  the  life  of  our  Master ;  sec- 
ond, by  rendering  practical  aid  in  se- 
curing living  wages  and  reasonable 
hours  of  labor;  third,  by  advocating 
the  principle  of  one  day's  rest  in  seven; 
fourth,  by  encouraging  the  temporal 
organizations  that  are  instituted  to  im- 
prove the  conditions  of  the  downtrod- 
den and  oppressed;  fifth,  by  emphasiz- 
ing that  as  sure  as  honesty  is  the  best 
policy,  so  is  principle  the  best  policy 
in  dealing  with  the  industrial  conditions 
which  now  confront  us. 

"As  the  church  stands  for  all  that  is 
good  and  noble  in  life,  it  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  the  church  to  lead  in  such  mat- 
ters. 

Welfare  Work 

"I  might  say  that  in  my  entire  experi- 
ence I  cannot  recall  a  single  instance 
where  we  have  asked  for  any  expendi- 
ture of  money  in  the  way  of  improving 
our  plant,  so  far  as  safety  or  sanitary 
conditions  are  concerned,  that  it  has  not 
been  promptly  granted. 

"We  have  installed  lavatories,  shower 
baths,  rest  rooms,  emergency  hospital, 
and  employ  a  head  doctor,  resident  here 
in  our  own  city,  and  a  mill  doctor,  who 


WHAT  CAN  THE  CHURCH   DO 

THE  ANSWER  OF  A  WORKINGMAN 

Keep  the  church  doors  open 
seven  days  in  the  week. 

Use  the  edifices  built  for  the 
worship  of  the  true  and  living  God 
as  community  centers  for  all  who 
desire  spiritual  or  temporal  aid. 
Restore  the  temple  of  Zion  to  the 
people  by  preaching  the  doctrine 
of  uniform  .justice  in  our  national, 
commercial,  financial  and  indus- 
trial life.  Then  and  only  then  will 
the  great  mass  of  non-church  go- 
ing people  be  brought  to  a  realisa- 
tion that  the  modern  church  is  a 
reincarnation  of  the  great  and 
powerful  institution  established  by 
our  Master  in  apostolic  days. 


is  at  the  plant  all  night  and  is  subject 
to  call  at  night,  and  a  woman  trained 
nurse  on  duty  day  and  night  in  our  mill 
hospital,  and  maintain  a  ward  at  the 
City  hospital,  where  we  have  our  own 
nurses  and  doctor  in  attendance. 

"In  order  to  make  the  plant  more  at- 
tractive as  a  place  for  work  we  have 
installed  a  number  of  places,  and  are 
adding  other  spots  throughout  the  plant, 
where  we  are  growing  grass  and  flow- 
ers, kept  as  well  as  any  lawn  you  would 
want  to  see.  I  believe  all  this  is  appre- 
ciated by  our  men  and  that  it  helps  to 
draw  employer  and  employe  closer  to- 
gether. And  I  might  say  that  bur  plant 
is  not  an  exception  in  these  things  and 
many  other  plants  of  our  corporation 
are  doing  likewise  as  well  as  plants  out- 
side the  corporation. 


The  New  Factory  Boss 

"From  my  own  experience  I  would 
say  that  the  day  of  the  harsh,  profane 
boss  or  superintendent  or  manager  is 
rapidly  disappearing,  if  not  altogether 
gone.  It  has  been  a  great  many  years 
since  the  man  who  could  shout  the  loud- 
est and  swear  the  hardest  was  consider- 
ed the  natural  boss  and  leader  of  men 
in  most  of  the  steel  plants.  Such  a  man 
is  very  much  the  exception  today. 

"The  milder  and  much  more  righte- 
ous methods  are  being  used  with  far 
better  results.  And  I  believe  all  the 
above,  as  I  have  said  before,  is  being 
accomplished  by  the  campaign  of  edu- 
cation. 

"Third — Do  you  not  fear  that  the  laws 
being  passed  by  many  states  looking  to 
a  higher  degree  of  social  and  indus- 
trial justice  may  not  reach  the  real 
difficulty,  because  they  are  not  admin- 
istered or  obeyed  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ? 

"All  laws  that  are  humanitarian  in 
character  are  steps  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  have  their  real  foundation  in 
the  principles  enunciated  by  the  lowly 
Nazarene,  hence  should  be  commended. 
When  such  laws  are  resultant  in  alleviat- 
ing suffering,  in  abolishing  unjust  con- 
ditions, in  raising  the  standard  of  living, 
in  fostering  education,  in  protecting  the 
widow  and  orphan,  in  placing  the  prop- 
er safeguards  around  our  industrial  life 
that  will  eliminate  oppressive  and  un- 
just conditions,  they  prepare  the  way 
for  the  enlivenment  or  spirituality  and 
as  such,  are  forms  of  practical  Christi- 
anity, as  emphasized  in  the  words,  "In- 
asmuch as  ye  have  done  it  to  one  of  the 
least  of  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it 
unto  me."  No  movement,  however,  can 
be  enduring  in  character  that  does  not 
recognize  Jesus  Christ  in  the  spirit  of 
application. 

"Naturally  I  believe  that  the  church 
should  support  and  advocate  every 
sound  movement  calculated  to  promote 
social  and  industrial  justice.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
church  to  be  the  leader  in  these  reforms. 
I  believe  that  the  organizations  of  labor 
should  lead,  but  the  church  should  not 
hesitate  to  supplement  the  efforts  of 
organized  labor  in  carrying  forward  a 
constructive  program  for  human  better- 
ment. In  this  respect  the  church  is  do- 
ing splendid  service." 


Church  and  Community 
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From  the  president  of  one  •  of  the 
largest  labor  organizations  in  the  coun- 
try: 

"Trades  unionism  aims  to  afford  the 
workers  an  opportunity  to  appreciate  a 
liberal  proportion  of  the  desirable  things 
of  life;  it  quickens  their  intellects  by 
giving  them  the  means,  time  and  op- 
portunity for  mind  culture;  it  gives 
them  something  for  which  to  be  truly 
thankful,  and  its  entire  program  pre- 
pares the  way  for  the  enlivenment  of 
spirituality. 

"It  does  more.  Thousands  of  chil- 
dren, emancipated  from  the  grind  of 
the  mine,  the  mill  and  the  workshop, 
through  its  efforts  are  blessed  today, 
and  myriads  of  childish  voices  will  be 
raised  in  loud  hosannas  in  the  future 
proclaiming  their  redemption  from  a 
condition  that  stunted  life  and  mem- 
aced  coming  generations.  The  children 
are  one  of  the  special  cares  of  the  la- 
bor union;  their  salvation  from  indus- 
trial slavery  during  their  tender  years 
will  make  it  possible  for  them  to  be- 
come strong  men  and  women,  intel- 
lectually, physically  and  spiritually.  In 
this  the  unions  are  obeying  the  com- 
mand of  Him  who  said:  'Inasmuch 
as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have 
done  it  unto  me;'  'suffer  little  children 
and  forbid  them  not,  to  come  unto  me; 
for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.' 

"The  women  are  another  special  care 
of  the  trades  union,  and  their  interests 
are  zealously  guarded  by  the  organ- 
izations of  the  workers.  For  them  is 
demanded  all  the  conditions  that  will 
enable  them  to  live  'unspotted  from 
the  world'  so  that  future  generations 
will  rise  up  and  call  them  blessed. 

"Our  cause  is  built  on  the  strong, 
broad  foundation  of  humanity(.  Our 
doors  are  open  and  our  hands  always 
outstretched  in  welcome  to  the  hum- 
blest and  oppressed  of  earth.  Our  mis- 
sion is  the  redemption  of  the  workers 
from  the  bondage  of  industrial  slavery, 
and  we  welcome  the  co-operation  of  all 
lovers  of  mankind. 

"Like  all  great  reform  movements, 
trades  unionism  has  had  and  has  many 
bitter  opponents.  It  is  continually  re- 
viled and  maligned  in  the  most  oppro- 
brious manner.  Its  representatives  are 
calumniated  and  often  persecuted.  All 
great  advanced  religious  movements 
have  encountered  like  experiences.  The 
early  Christian  church  encountered 
fearful  opposition.  Its  Founder  'was 
despised  and  rejected  of  men,'  and  died 
the  death  of  a  common  malefactor. 
His  followers  were  accused  of  all  man- 
ners of  heinous  crimes,  martyrdom  was 
their  common  inheritance.  Other  re- 
ligious societies  met  similar  experiences, 
as  did  scientists  and  other  advanced 
thinkers,  whose  only  crime  was  a  desire 
to  advance  the  interests  of  society  and 
mankind,  in  general." 

In  these  "present  day  voices,"  Mr. 
English  interprets  "the  call  of  master 
and  man  to  the  church  for  sanctification 
and  service,"  to  this  conclusion: 

"The  church  of  the  twentieth  century 
needs  a  great  task  and  a  great  faith  to 
carry/  out  that  task.  The  task  is  the 
regeneration  of  society.  We  have  in- 
herited from  our  forefathers  a  Chris- 


tian faith  in  which  we  have  dealt  with 
individuals;  our  present  task  deals  with 
men  in  the  mass  as  well.  We  have  in 
our  Christian  effort  had  our  eyes  fixed 
on  a  future  reward.  Our  present  task 
is  to  make  this  earth  a  fit  place  for  the 
establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
We  want  an  intelligent  love  of  our 
neighbor.  For  lack  of  intelligent 
righteous  brotherhood  in  our  Christian 
faith  we  are  driving  thousands  upon 
thousands  out  of  the  Christian  church 
in  the  vain  hunt  for  a  faith  which  will 
satisfy. 

"The  ideal  that  is  permeating  the  best 
minds — that  does  not  always  mean  those 
most  prominent  in  industry — is  the  ideal 
of  co-operation  and  a  fair,  not  an  un- 
fair, share  of  the  profits  of  labor.  A 
fair  chance  to  live  a  life  such  as  Christ 
came  to  fulfil,  or  fill  full;  decent  homes; 
a  chance  for  their  own  old  age  to  be 
lived  out,  not  in  luxury,  but  with  com- 
mon comforts;  then  a  fair  chance  for 


the  future  welfare  of  children.  These 
things,  the  church  must  know  if  it  be 
at  all  intelligent,  millions  are  not  get- 
ting. There  can  be  no  question  that 
Christ  came  to  establish  a  Kingdom  in 
which  these  simple  things  should  be 
vouchsafed  to  every  human  soul,  whe- 
ther it  accepted  the  kingdom  or  not." 

In  its  sincere  interest  in  church  unity 
the  general  convention  subordinated  or 
postponed  some  ecclesiastical  issues 
which  were  of  great  concern  to  many 
of  the  clergy  and  laity.  After  years  of 
hesitation,  it  voted  to  affiliate  with  the 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America.  It  also  ordered  its 
Board  of  Missions  and  its  Social  Serv- 
ice Commission  to  co-operate  with  simi- 
lar organizations  in  other  churches,  and 
it  vigorously  supported  the  demand  of 
the  president  of  its  Missionary  Board 
for  closer  co-operation  with  other  Chris- 
tian bodies. 


s 


OCIAL  SERVICE  AND   THE  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH-BY 
F.  M.  CROUCH 


SOCIAL  SERVICE  bulked  large  at 
the  recent  Episcopal  general  convention 
in  New  York  city.  Interest  was  mani- 
fested not  only  in  the  social  service 
week  under  the  auspices  of  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Social  Service,  noted  in 
THE  SURVEY  of  October  25,  but  also  in 
those  parts  of  the  sessions  of  the  con- 
vention at  which  the  subject  was  dis- 
cussed. 

The  total  attendance  at  the  social 
service  week,  which  included  a  mass 
meeting,  a  series  of  conferences,  an 
exhibit,  and  visits  to  local  agencies,  was 
well  over  two  thousand.  Some  of  the 
utterances  were  especially  striking. 
Speaking  on  Christianity  and  Democ- 
racy, Bishop  Spalding  of  Utah  said  in 
part: 

"I  fear  that  more  generous  offerings 
to  the  church,  as  long  as  the  church 
is  the  agent  of  the  rich,  will  do  little 
towards  solving  the  industrial  problem. 
Sometimes  I  am  almost  afraid  larger 
sums  spent  on  charities  and  organized 


M.  CROUCH 


Secretary  Episcopal  Social  Service 
Commission. 


religion  may  still  further  alienate  the 
workers  from  the  church.  Those  great- 
er gifts  must  come  from  the  profits, 
the  rent,  the  interest  of  the  rich,  and  the 
class-conscious  workers  hate  the  system 
which  produces  interest,  profits,  and  rent 
first,  and  pays  wages  with  what  is  left. 

"Why  all  this  agitation  for  a  mini- 
mum wage  unless  the  wages  of  the 
workers  are  below  the  minimum?  What 
is  the  logical  conclusion  for  the  man 
who  accepts  these  premises  as  valid? 
This,  that  when  the  wage  scale  is  work- 
ed out,  it  is  worked  out  on  the  basis 
of  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  Now, 
except  in  cases  so  rare  that  they  may 
be  neglected,  religion  is  not  reckoned 
as  one  of  life's  necessities.  Therefore, 
wages  do  not  support  religion.  If  re- 
ligion is  supported,  it  is  supported  out 
of  profits,  not  out  of  wages. 

"It  is,  therefore,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  class-conscious  worker,  a  gift  of 
the  rich  made  possible  because  of  the 
plundering  of  the  workers.  Therefore, 
self-respect  requires  the  class-conscious 
workers  to  repudiate  organized  Chris- 
tianity as  a  charity.  It  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  justice  for  which  he 
longs,  but  which  he  knows  he  must 
struggle  for,  himself. 

"Surely  there  can  be  no  doubt  on 
which  side  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ 
ought  to  stand  when  the  issue  is  be- 
tween dollars  and  men.  Shall  not  the 
church  set  her  face  against  a  competi- 
tive system  of  industry  which  inevitably 
involves  the  exploitation  of  men,  women, 
and  little  children?  She  must  surely 
stand  for  a  social  system  in  which  pro- 
duction shall  be  for  use  and  not  for 
profit,  in  which  the  worker  shall  be  re- 
warded on  the  basis  of  the  service  he/ 
renders,  and  in  which  every  child  shall 
have  a  chance,  not  as  an  act  of  charity, 
but  as  a  God-given  right,  to  all  that 
makes  for  a  full  and  joyous  and  useful 
life. 

"It  is  startling  when  we  read  the  New 
Testament  with  an  honest  mind  to  see 
how  little  value  Jesus  placed  on  the  gifts 
of  the  rich.  He  told  a  rich  young  man 
that  he  was  not  fit  to  be  his  disciple 
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until  he  got  rid  of  his  money.  Do  you 
think  that  He  approves  of  His  church 
being  permanently  satisfied  with  a  form 
of  activity  which  depends  very  largely 
upon  the  gifts  of  the  rich? 
•  "In  time  of  war,  Red  Cross  nurses 
are  a  necessity  and  we  honor  them  for 
their  heroic  unselfishness,  but  war  is  not 
justified  because  it  gives  men  and  wo- 
men a  chance  to  be  kind.  While  this 
more  deadly  war  of  competitive  indus- 
try is  on,  we  gratefully  honor  and  thank 
those  who  aid  the  church  in  her  charit- 
able and  educational  work  at  home  and 
abroad;  but  if  we  have  any  really  high 
ideal  of  the  mission  of  the  church,  we 
must  make  her,  with  all  our  strength, 
do  her  part  towards  abolishing  the  war. 
If  she  is  true  to  her  Master,  she  must 
hate  a  system  which  gives  the  earth  not 
to  the  meek  but  to  the  greedy;  which 
accepts  the  philosophy  that  life  does 
consist  in  the  abundance  of  possessions, 
which  He  so  absolutely  denied;  and  she 
must  ally  herself  with  the  great  move- 
ment of  industrial  democracy." 

Significant  Addresses 

This  address  has  already  received 
wide  attention  in  the  daily  press,  and 
should  be  recognized  by  social  workers 
in  general  as  one  of  the  most  fearless 
utterances  yet  made  by  any  representa- 
tive of  any  communion  in  this  country 
or  abroad. 

But  there  were  other  utterances 
scarcely  less  significant.  At  a  confer- 
ence on  The  Church  and  Industry,  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Melish  of  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Brooklyn,  said: 

"Resolutions  are  good.  If,  however, 
the  church  highly  resolves  and  does 
nothing,  it  is  like  unto  Reuben,  who  had 
'great  searchings  of  heart,'  and  'abode 
among  the  sheep  folds,  hearing  the  bleat- 
ings  of  the  flock.'  In  so  far  as  labor  is 
engaged  in  a  struggle  for  social  justice, 
for  the  rights  of  the  child,  for  the  health 
of  women,  for  the  welfare  of  the  many, 
for  freedom  of  utterance,  it  ought  to  re- 
ceive intelligent  and  enthusiastic  co-op- 
eration on  the  part  of  the  church.  If 
the  church  is  in  the  grip  of  property  in- 
terests hostile  to  human  rights,  the 
church  must  be  freed,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  great  contributions  to  its  mis- 
sionary and  charitable  enterprises." 

In  less  aggressive  tone,  but  with  equal 
appositeness,  Bishop  McCormick  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  "at  least  one 
secret  of  the  whole  matter  as  between 
the  church  and  labor  lies  in  the  phrase 
'get  acquainted.'  Most  of  us  talk  about 
the  laboring  man  as  Gilbert  K.  Chester- 
ton warns  us  we  are  apt  to  talk  about  the 
poor  man.  'Most  of  our  novelists  and 
sociologists,'  he  says,  'talk  about  the 
poor  man  as  if  he  were  an  octopus  or 
an  alligator.' 

"The  church  'and  labor  need  above  all 
things  to  know  each  other  well  and  to 
be  friends.  The  American  church  of  the 
twentieth  century  could  do  nothing  more 
helpful  in  regard  to  industry  than  so  to 
conduct  herself  as  to  convince  the  noble 
army  of  workingmen  and  workingwom- 
en  that  she  is  their  friend,  and  not  only 
their  friend  collectively  from  the  plat- 
form and  the  pulpit,  but  their  friend  per- 
sonally in  the  shop  and  in  the  street. 
She  must  give  to  her  church  buildings 


and  to  her  church  services  an  atmos- 
phere of  unquestionable  friendliness. 
She  must  show  that  within  her  ranks 
not  only  must  Caesar's  wife  be  above 
suspicion,  but  Caesar  himself;  that  she 
knows  only  the  single  standard  in  pur- 
ity and  only  the  Golden  Rule  in  eco- 
nomics; that  she  preaches  an  impartial 
gospel;  that  she  strives  to  keep  the  in- 
side of  the  cup  as  clean  as  the  outside, 
and  that  she  hears  and  heeds  the  call 
of  the  Carpenter,  which  is  the  call  of  the 
Divine  and  Eternal  Christ." 

At  another  conference  the  Rev.  John 
P.  Peters  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  New 
York  city,  declared: 

"The  purpose  of  social  service,  as  this 
new  spirit  of  movement  in  the  church  is 
designated,  is  to  arouse  the  church  to 
its  obligation  to  Christianize  business, 
industry  and  all  social  and  economic 
conditions;  to  persuade  the  church  that 
its  obligation  is  not  merely  in  those 
spheres  which  have  commonly  been 
designated  as  'religious,'  in  that  field 
which  has  been  denominated  'personal 
religion,'  but  in  the  whole  economy  of 
life;  and  that  it  is  concerned  not  mere- 
ly with  the  salvation  of  individual  souls, 


SOCIAL  JUSTICE 

RESOLUTION  PASSED  AT  THE  EPISCOPAL 
GENERAL  CONVENTION 

WHEREAS,  the  moral  and  spirit- 
ual welfare  of  the  people  demands 
that  the  highest  possible  standard  of 
living  should  everywhere  be  main- 
tained, and  that  all  conduct  of  in- 
dustry should  emphasize  the  search 
for  such  higher  and  more  humane 
forms  of  organization  as  will  gen- 
uinely elicit  the  personal  initiative 
and  self-respect  of  the  workman  and 
give  him  a  personal  definite  stake  in 
the  system  of  production  to  which 
his  life  is  given;  and 

WHEREAS,  injustice  and  dispro- 
portionate inequality  as  well  as  mis- 
understanding, prejudice  and  mutual 
distrust  as  between  employer  and 
employe  are  widespread  in  our  social 
and  industrial  life  today: 

THEREFORE,  be  it  resolved,  that 
we  the  members  of  the  general  con- 
vention •of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  do  hereby  affirm  that  the 
church  stands  for  the  ideal  of  social 
justice  and  that  it  demands  the 
achievement  of  a  social  order  in 
which  the  social  cause  of  poverty 
and  the  gross  human  waste  'of  the 
present  order  shall  be  eliminated,  and 
in  which  every  member  shall  have  a 
just  return  for  what  he  produces,  a 
free  opportunity  for  self-develop- 
ment, and  a  fair  share  in  all  the 
gains  of  progress.  And  since  such  a 
social  order  can  only  be  achieved 
progressively  by  the  efforts  of  men 
and  women  who  in  the  spirit  of 
Christ  put  the  common  welfare  above 
private  gain,  the  church  calls  upon 
every  communicant,  clerical  and  lay, 
seriously  to  take  part  in  the  study 
of  the  complex  conditions  under 
which  we  are  called  upon  to  live,  and 
so  to  act  that  the  present  prejudice 
and  injustice  may  be  supplanted  by 
mutual  understanding,  sympathy  and 
just  dealing  and  the  ideal  of  a 
thorough-going  democracy  may  be 
fully  realized  in  our  land. 


but  with  the  salvation  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  society  to  form  here  on  earth  a 
kingdom  of  God." 

With  these  utterances  should  be  coup- 
led the  resolution  printed  elsewhere  on 
this  page,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
general  convention,  and  the  reappoint- 
ment  as  a  permanent  Commission  of  the 
Joint  Commission  on  Social  Service — 
originally  appointed  in  1910 — under  the 
terms  of  the  following  resolution: 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  commis- 
sion to  study  and  report  upon  social  and 
industrial  conditions;  to  co-ordinate  the 
activities  of  the  various  organizations 
existing  in  the  church  in  the  interests 
of  social  service ;  to  co-operate  with  sim- 
ilar bodies  in  other  communions;  to  en- 
courage sympathetic  relations  between 
capital  and  labor ;  and  to  deal  according 
to  their  discretion  with  these  and  kin- 
dred matters." 

A  further,  unofficial,  feature  of  the 
convention  was  the  series  of  "soap-box" 
meetings  conducted  by  the  Church  So- 
cialist League,  during  the  noon  recesses, 
at  which  without  reservation  the  duty 
was  laid  upon  the  church  of  recognizing 
Socialism  as  a  means  of  bringing  about 
social  and  industrial  justice.  The  sig- 
nificance of  these  meetings  consisted  not 
so  much  in  the  actual  message  of  the 
speakers,  as  in  the  serious  attention 
given  their  words  by  a  great  proportion 
of  the  daily  audiences. 

Taken  all  in  all,  the  general  conven- 
tion of  1913  accorded  more  adequate 
recognition  and  expression  than  any 
previous  convention  to  the  church's  op- 
portunity with  reference  to  the  recon- 
struction of  social  and  industrial  rela- 
tions, to  the  end  that  justice  and 
righteousness  may  meet  together. 
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INKING  SCHOOL  AND  CHURCH 
IN  CLEVELAND 


A  "director  of  religious  education"  is 
to  take  up  work  in  Cleveland.  The  posi- 
tion has  just  been  created  by  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  of  the  Cleveland 
district.  Its  first  incumbent  is  to  be 
Rev.  Ernest  A.  Miller  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity, a  specialist  trained  in  religious 
pedagogy  and  the  psychology  of  child 
life.  The  purpose  is  to  apply  the  stand- 
ards of  the  public  schools  to  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  church — particularly 
in  the  Sunday  schools  and  the  night 
schools  for  foreigners. 

"Efficiency"  has  constantly  been  the 
slogan  of  the  Methodist  district  superin- 
tendent, Dr.  N.  W.  Stroup.  Concern- 
ing the  present  move  he  says: 

"Many  parents  today  are  keeping  their 
young  people  out  of  Sunday  school  be- 
cause the  standard  of  work  done  is  not 
up  to  the  public  schools  which  are  care- 
fully graded.  We  must  have  logically 
graded  work,  thoroughly  trained  teach- 
ers and  an  up-to-date,  business-like  sys- 
tem of  instruction." 

Prominent  laymen,  a  number  of  them 
educators,  are  also  backing  the  move- 
ment. The  plan  will  be  tested  for  one 
year.  If  it  brings  results,  the  depart- 
ment will  be  made  permanent.  Pub- 
lic school  methods  in  modified  form  will 
be  adopted  so  far  as  possible.  The  ex- 
periment is  sure  to  be  watched  with 
great  interest  by  all  other  progressive 
denominations. 


A  FILM  ON  A   FAKE  CURE 


AT  LAST:  "CONCURA" — A  "SURE  CURE  FOR  COUGHS,  COLDS  AND  CONSUMPTION" 


TPHE  "movies"  are  on  the  trail  of  fake 
consumption  cures.  How  thousands 
of  consumptives  lose  their  lives  annual- 
ly by  taking  fake  cures  for  tuberculosis, 
will  be  depicted  in  a  motion  picture  film 
which  has  just  been  produced  by  Thomas 
A.  Edison,  in  co-operation  with  the 
National  Association  for  the  Study  and 
Prevention  of  Tuberculosis.  The  film 
is  entitled  The  Price  of  Human  Lives 
and  will  be  placed  on  exhibition  in 
theaters  throughout  the  United  States 
on  December  2. 

It  has  been  designed  to  further  the 
Red  Cross  Christmas  seal  sale  and  the 
general  anti-tuberculosis  campaign. 

The  scenario  abounds  in  contrasts, 
human  interest,  and  poetic  justice,  and 
leads  on  through  tragedy  to  "they  lived 
happily  ever  after."  In  brief,  here  is 
the  story:  The  heroine,  Beth  Cprt,  is 
engaged  to  Harry  Bruce.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  drug  manufac- 
turer ;  he  a  successful  young  advertising 
manager.  She  has  become  interested  in 
social  service,  through  Red  Cross  Christ- 
mas seals,  and  does  some  visiting  as  a 
volunteer. 

Thus  she  meets  Nellie  Linn,  a  con- 
sumptive, who  is  taking  Concura  for 
her  "hard  cold."  Nellie's  lover,  Ed,  also 
a  consumptive,  is  being  treated  by  a 
fake  advertising  doctor.  Both  are  deaf 
to  Beth's  protests  until  the  friend  who 
recommended  Concura  dies  of  tubercu- 
losis. Beth  determines  to  report  these 
cases  to  the  company  who  manufacture 
Concura,  and  ablaze  with  indignation 
goes  to  their  offices  and  finds — her  fath- 
er and  lover.  For  her  father's  wealth 
comes  chiefly  from  Concura;  and  her 
lover  earns  his  living,  and  proposes  to 
earn  hers,  by  exploiting  the  stuff ! 

Revelation  is  followed  by  reform.  The 
father  becomes  a  changed  man  and 
makes  all  possible  restitution  to  his  vic- 
tims; the  lover  sends  Nellie  and  Ed 
to  a  sanatorium,  where  they  soon  make 
satisfactory  progress.  And  so  on  Christ- 
mas Eve,  1913,  joy  reigns  once  more 
in  the  wealthy  Cort  home,  as  well  as  in 
the  poor  rooms  of  the  Linns. 


THE   CONCURA    COMPANY — BETH  S   FATHER   AND  LOVER 


REFORM     AND    RECONCILIATION — MORE    REFORM    AND    RECONCILIATION 
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RAINING  FOR  LIFE  AND  LABOR  DISCUSSED  AT  THE 
GRAND  RAPIDS  CONVENTION-BY  JAMES   S.  HIATT 


"PEACE,  precision  and  prosper- 
ity in  our  industries,  and  happiness  and 
hope  in  our  homes." 

Thus  did  President  William  C.  Red- 
field  phrase  the  possibilities  which  will 
result  from  the  proper  development  of 
vocational  guidance  and  industrial 
training  before  the  recent  seventh  an- 
nual convention  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Educa- 
tion at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Emphasis  throughout  the  conference 
was  laid  upon  the  difference  between 
academic  and  practical  education,  be- 
tween the  old  "sterilized"  forms  of  edu- 
cation and  the  newer  vitalized  forms 
which  give  purposeful  training  in  order 
to  help  the  child  do  something  produc- 
tive in  the  world.  One  notable  feature 
was  the  lack  of  criticism  of  the  present 
school  system,  the  whole  attention  of 
the  delegates  being  placed  upon  the 
methods  of  procuring  the  new  educa- 
tion. The  need  has  been  proved,  the 
goal  is  agreed  upon.  It  is  time  to  center 
attention  upon  the  best  means  of  bridg- 
ing the  gap  between  this  need  and  this 
goal.  Such  was  the  viewpoint  ex- 
pressed. 

There  was,  of  course,  the  usual 
amount  of  promotion  and  propaganda, 
with  the  usual  story  of  the  "blind  alley 
job"  and  the  child  turned  out  of  school 
to  make  his  own  industrial  struggle 
without  sufficient  training.  But,  as  a 
whole,  the  movement  toward  the  devel- 
opment of  vocational  training  seemed  to 
have  reached  a  head  and  to  be  ready  to 
act,  rather  than  to  talk,  to  apply  meth- 
ods, rather  than  to  tarry  over  the  gen- 
eral description  of  conditions. 

Simultaneously  with  the  meeting  of 
the  national  society  was  held  the  organ- 
ization meeting  of  the  National  Voca- 
tional Guidance  Association.  This  body 
is  the  outgrowth  of  a  movement  started 
two  or  three  years  ago  in  Boston,  and 
the  Grand  Rapids  meeting  was  in  reality 
the  third  national  conference  on  voca- 
tional guidance.  So  many  varied  prin- 
ciples have  been  enunciated  and  so 
many  divergent  practices  carried  on  in 
the  name  of  vocational  guidance  that  a 
necessity  was  felt  for  some  organization 
which  should  define  issues,  ascertain 
conditions  and  work  out  methods.  The 
officers  of  this  new  association  are : 
president,  Frank  M.  Leavitt,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago;  vice-president,  Alice 
P.  Barrows,  director  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Survey  of  New  York;  secre- 
tary, Jesse  B.  Davis,  principal  of  the 
Central  High  School  of  Grand  Rapids ; 
treasurer,  James  S.  Hiatt,  secretary  of 
the  Public  Education  Association  of 
Philadelphia. 

In  line  with  the  avowed  intent  to  se- 
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cure  definite,  immediate  action — looking 
toward  the  new  education,  to  lead  away 
from  the  older  forms,  was  the  effort  to 
"start  something"  in  the  city  of  Grand 
Rapids  and  the  state  of  Michigan.  Be- 
ginning with  the  Sunday  preceding  the 
week  of  meetings,  when  more  than 
eighteen  inspirational  addresses  were 
given  in  churches  by  leaders  in  industrial 
thought,  followed  by  almost  daily  noon 
luncheons  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  meetings  of  various  groups  of  edu- 
cators, business  men  and  representatives 
of  organized  labor,  the  attempt  was 
made  to  present  the  need  of  vocational 
training  in  such  a  way  that  this  com- 
munity would  at  once  adopt  the  methods 
advised  into  its  system  of  public  schools. 
As  a  result  of  this  activity  an  early  sur- 
vey of  the  condition  of  women  workers  in 
Grand  Rapids  will  be  undertaken,  and  a 
system  of  continuation  training  for  ma- 
ture employes — including  the  short  unit 
course  applicable  to  the  man  on  the  job 
— will  at  once  be  put  in  operation. 
Grand  Rapids  was  the  more  ready  to 
take  steps  such  as  these  because  in  its 
public  schools  vocational  guidance  as 
part  of  a  definite  school  course  has  al- 
ready been  carried  out,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Jesse  B.  Davis,  principal  of  the 
Central  High  School. 

The  speakers  at  the  convention  seem- 
ed to  be  in  substantial  agreement 
that  educational  guidance  is  far  more 
important  than  vocational  guidance ;  that 
the  training  of  youth  for  a  reasonable 
life  career  is  more  important  than  plac- 


ing the  youth  in  that  career.  As  ex- 
plained by  Helen  T.  Woolley  of  Cin- 
cinnati, the  early  idea  of  vocational 
guidance  seemed  to  be  that  our  occupa 
tional  life  included  a  reasonable  numbe 
of  definite  jobs  for  which  there  existe 
an  equal  number  of  thoroughly  fit  in 
dividuals,  but  that  some  of  the  squar 
peg  individuals  had  gotten  into  th 
round-hole  occupations  and  that,  if  b; 
some  mysterious  process  a  new  shuffl 
could  take  place,  and  all  the  square  peg 
be  placed  in  the  square  holes,  life  woulc 
be  ideal.  But  we  have  come  to  realize 
she  pointed  out,  that  when  an  individua 
is  trained  for  an  occupation  into  whicl 
he  cannot  fit,  he  needs  not  merely 
change  of  occupation — he  is  reall 
spoiled  for  the  best  success  in  any  occu 
pation.  Individual  cases  of  adaptability 
may  be  in  evidence,  but  the  mass  of  in 
dividuals  change  but  little  after  a  few 
years  in  industry. 

Indeed,  many  of  the  problems  whic 
these  meetings  have  attacked  in  the  pas 
seem  to  have  been  settled.  No  one  raisee 
the    question   as    to    whether    industria 
training  lies  within  the  sphere  of  pub 
lie  school  activity.     No  longer  did  anj 
one   doubt   the   fundamental    need    fo 
state  and  federal  support  of  vocational 
schools.    No  one  seemed  to  question  the 
type   of  teacher   best   adapted   for  this 
training.       All     were      in      substantial 
agreement    as   to   terminology    and   thi 
definition  of  such  basic  terms  as  voca 
tional   school,   trade   school,   home   ec 
nomics,  etc. 

This  year  four  main  issues  presented 
themselves ;  how  to  secure  and  train  such 
teachers  as  are  needed;  what  type  of 
courses  shall  be  ofrered;  what  type  of 
control  shall  be  placed  over  the  school 
organization;  and  the  ever-recurring 
question  of  the  treatment  of  women  in 
industry. 
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FRANK  M.  LEAVITT 

First   President   National   Vocational 
Guidance  Association 


(~\  N  the  first  two  problems  the  national 
society  this  year  issued  reports, 
setting  forth  the  results  of  long  and  care- 
ful study.  The  bulletin  on  the  Short  Unit 
Course,  which  was  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  Wesley  A.  O'Leary,  di- 
rector of  the  training  class  for  teachers 
of  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  in  collabo- 
ration with  Charles  A.  Prosser,  secre- 
tary of  the  society,  not  only  gives  a 
complete  analysis  of  the  reasons  for 
offering  to  those  employed  a  short  and 
simple  course  of  definite  practical  les- 
sons leading  to  the  next  step  in  effi- 
ciency, but  shows  types  of  these  courses 
in  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing,  car- 
pentry, concrete  construction,  electrical 
work,  and  sixteen  other  industries.  All 
of  these  courses  are  organized  with  the 
aim  of  giving  the  worker  in  the  trade 
such  instruction  as  he  can  use  as  an 
asset  in  his  calling — that  which  will  give 
him  greater  expertness  in  order  to  hold 
his  job,  or  the  knowledge  of  some  spe- 
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cific  process  that  will  aid  him  in  secur- 
ing the  next  higher  job. 

Whether  this  type  of  specific  trade 
training  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  those  at 
the  helm  of  the  national  society,  or 
whether  the  immediate  need  of  swing- 
ing from  theory  to  practice  is  felt  so 
keenly  that  this  type  of  instruction  must 
be  put  forth  as  a  present  ideal,  may  be 
a  question.  But  it  is  evident  that  a 
large  amount  of  tae  effort  of  the  society 
for  the  coming  year  will  be  placed  upon 
providing  such  courses  in  all  large  in- 
dustrial communities,  and  in  training 
teachers  to  give  these  courses. 

The  most  clear-cut  issue  of  the  con- 
vention, and  the  one  which  has  for  the 
past  six  months  been  to  the  front  in 
educational  periodicals,  was  the  prob- 
lem of  the  type  of  control  of  state-aided 
vocational  schools.  The  question  is : 
Who  shall  have  chief  place  in  directing 
this  movement,  the  employers  of  la- 
bor, the  state  through '  its  educational 
system,  or  a  combination  of  the  two 
forces?  The  issue  was  brought  to  a 
focus  under  the  topic:  Should  Michigan 
have  Vocational  Education  under  Unit 
or  Dual  Control? 

The  national  society  rendered  a  dis- 
tinct service  to  the  cause  of  education 
when  it  brought  upon  the  same  plat- 
form the  advocates  of  these  opposing 
systems.  Louis  E.  Reber,  of  the  exten- 
sion division  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin and  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Board  of  Industrial  Education, 
spoke  for  the  principle  of  "dual"  con- 
trol. Warren  E.  Hicks,  deputy  superin- 
tendent of  industrial  education,  also 
voiced  the  Wisconsin  viewpoint. 

Mr.  Reber  declared:  "The  administra- 
tion thus  far  has  amply  confirmed  the 
belief  that  vocational  education  should 
be  in  the  hands  mainly  of  practical  men 
who  know  from  personal  experience  the 
things  needed  in  the  lives  and  training 
of  such  pupils  as  are  eligible  to  the  vo- 
cational continuation  schools."  Accord- 
ing to  his  judgment,  "the  Wisconsin  plan 
does  not  result  in  the  commercialization 
of  this  new  education,  nor  in  exploit- 
ing the  state  nor  the  laborer." 

One  of  the  particular  points  of  the 
Wisconsin  method  emphasized  by  both 
speakers  was  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
the  rule  that  the  members  of  the  separ- 
ate industrial  boards  were  elected  by 
the  regular  school  board  of  each  com- 
munity, chosen  on  the  ground  of  pecu- 
liar suitability,  and  that  in  many  cases 
they  are  persons  who  have  had  experi- 
ence in  service  on  the  regular  board. 
Indeed,  in  some  instances  the  board  ap- 
pointed its  own  members.  This  point 
was  at  once  seized  upon  by  the  opposi- 
tion to  show  that  the  Wisconsin  method 
is  in  reality  not  "duel"  control,  but  a 
combination  of  "dual"  and  "unit." 

In  advocating  "unit"  control,  John 
Dewey  of  Columbia  University,  said: 

"The  real  issue  is  whether  community 
control  in  the  interests  of  the  commun- 
ity is  to  continue  with  such  develop- 
ments as  changing  needs  may  call  for 
from  time  to  time,  or  whether  social 
control  is  to  be  abrogated  in  behalf  of 
control  by  business  men  in  the  interests 
of  business  men.  The  last  reflection 
shows  fundamentally  bad  features  asso- 
ciated with  'dual'  control: 


"First,  it  divides  and  duplicates  ad- 
ministrative educational  machinery; 

"Second,  the  scheme  tends  to  paralyze 
one  of  the  most  vital  movements  now 
operating  for  the  improvement  of  exist- 
ing general  education;  and 

"Third,  the  segregation  will  show  dis- 
astrously for  the  true  interests  of  the 
pupils  who  attend  the  so-called  vocation 
schools." 

Mr.  Dewey  agreed  with  Commissioner 
Sneclden  of  Massachusetts,  however, 
that  in  any  community  where  repeated 
attempts  to  bring  the  regular  board  of 
education  to  see  the  need  of  a  more 
practical  type  of  training  had  failed,  a 
new  system  of  industrial  education  par- 
allel with  the  old  academic  system 
might  wisely  be  established  as  a  meas- 
ure of  desperation. 

The  fundamental  difference  between 
these  two  attitudes  was  well  voiced  by 
Mrs.  Woolley  in  an  earlier  address  on 
vocational  guidance,  when  she  said:  "It 
makes  a  very  great  difference  whether 
those  who  mold  the  system  of  industrial 
education  in  this  country  have  as  their 
immediate  object  the  development  of  in- 
dustries in  which  the  workers  are  first 
of  all  parts  of  the  machine,  or  the  devel- 
opment of  well-rounded  intelligent  citi- 
zens, who  shall  possess  specific  indus- 
trial ability  as  one  phase  of  their  train- 
ing. The  habit  of  mind  of  the  educator 
would  lead  him  to  take  the  latter  atti- 
tude, and  that  of  the  leader  of  industry 
the  former." 

The   fourth   issue  was  the  constantly 
recurring  problem  of  woman's  place  in 
industry  and  the  type  of  vocational  train- 
ing  fitted    to   her   needs.      As   early   as 
1909   Mrs.    Raymond    Robins,    president 
of  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League, 
insisted   before   this   same   body   on  the 
need  of  definite  vocational  training  for 
women,  as  opposed  to  training  in  domes- 
tic science  merely.    Increasingly  has  the 
society  been   forced  to   face  this   issue. 
The  employment  of  an  assistant  secre- 
tary who  shall  give  her  whole  time  to 
the    subject    of    industrial    training    for 
women,  is  an  indication  of  its  attitude. 
Opinions  varied,  from  the  complacent 
statement   of   Ida   M.    Tarbell   that   the 
average  industrial  life  of  woman  is  only 
from  five  to  eight  years  and  that  her 
real  vocation  is  to  be  found  in  the  home, 
to    the    judgment    of    President    Laura 
Drake    Gill,    of   the   University   of   the 
South,   Sewanee,   Tenn.,  who  held  that 
"the  American  home  is  no  longer  an  in- 
dustrial center.  The  family  and  home  du- 
ties of  women  are  insufficient  worthily  to 
employ  their  entire  time  from  school  to 
grave  unless  supplemented  by  industrial 
activities.     Therefore   every   girl   needs 
some   special    occupational    skill   beyond 
her  general  training  for  homemaking." 
The  spirit  of  the  whole  week  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  goal  proposed  by- 
Mr.   Prosser:  "Every  minor  child  shail 
be  regarded  as  a  ward  of  the  state.  Let 
us  insist  that  the  industries  offering  val- 
uable training  to  children  shall  become 
an  adjunct  of  the  schools.     Let  us  in- 
sist  that   the   child's   future   usefulness, 
not  the  present  balance  sheet,  shall  be 
the  measure  of  the  success  of  this  guid- 
ance   into   vocations,    and   let   us   resist 
every    scheme    to    make    the    labor    of 
young  children  a  makeshift  to  maintain 
themselves   and   their   families." 
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I  HE  SPECIAL  NEEDS  OF  NEGRO 
EDUCATION 

THAT  A  PROPER  type  of  educa- 
tion is  the  only  solution  of  the  Negro 
question  as  it  is  presented  in  the  south- 
ern city,  and  that  therefore  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  public  schools  of  the  South  to 
see  that  this  training  is  afforded,  is  the 
belief  of  J.  R.  Guy,  principal  of  the 
Colored  Industrial  School  of  Charles- 
ton, S.  C. 

The  proper  education  for  the  south- 
ern Negro  in  the  city,  Mr.  Guy  believes, 
is  industrial  education.  But  it  must 
prepare  him  for  vocations  at  which  he 
can  find  ready  employment  on  leaving 
school.  Moreover,  this  education  must 
be  compulsory.  The  Negro  must  be 
taught  to  work;  that  is  more  important 
than  that  he  be  taught  to  read.  How 
difficult  this  often  is  is  shown  by  the 
history  of  Mr.  Guy's  own  school,  which" 
for  years  has  had  to  fight  to  win  the 
confidence  of  the  race  it  was  designed  to 
benefit. 

Mr.  Guy  believes  the  right  kind  of 
education  for  the  Negro  in  the  city  is 
exemplified  by  the  system  now  in  force 
in  Charleston.  He  told  his  audience  at 
Nashville: 

"The  Negro  children  attend  the  ele- 
mentary schools  until  they  pass  through 
the  fourth  grade,  after  which  all  are 
required  to  go  to  the  Colored  Industrial 
School,  where  for  three  years  they  are 
given  thorough  training  in  the  indus- 
trial or  vocational  pursuits  offering  the 
best  opportunities  for  making  an  honest 
living.  The  vocational  work  is  thus  be- 
gun in  the  fifth  year. 

"It  is  my  belief  that  the  Negro  chil- 
dren should  receive  their  industrial 
training  early  in  life.  This  belief  has 
been  greatly  strengthened  from  a  study 
of  a  series  of  efficiency  curves  that  I 
plotted  during  the  past  summer,  which 
in  every  instance  brought  out  the  strik- 
ing fact  that  the  Negro  child  reaches 
the  highest  point  of  efficiency  between 
13  and  14  years  of  age.  The  results 
were  the  same  irrespective  of  the  grade 
or  class  of  work. 

"Another  strong  reason  for  early  vo- 
cational instruction  is  that  many  Negro 
children  leave  school  early  in  life.  It 
is  therefore  absolutely  necessary  to  see 
that  they  receive  their  industrial  train- 
ing as  soon  as  they  are  physically  able 
to  perform  their  work. 

"In  every  city  school  there  should  be 
a  general  course  in  elementary  agri- 
culture, for  even  if  not  one  Negro  left 
the  city  as  a  result  of  such  a  course, 
the  effect  of  the  home  gardens  on  hy- 
gienic conditions  would  alone  repay  for 
the  installation. 

"Notwithstanding  the  primal  necessity 
for  industrial  education,  there  should 
be  in  every  city  some  school  where  the 
Negroes  can  receive  higher  training 
since  it  is  necessary  to  have  competent 
Negro  leaders;  and  the  cities  must  pre- 
pare intelligent  instructors  to  teach  in 
the  outlying  districts,  as  it  is  neither 
desirable  nor  practical  to  send  white 
teachers  to  the  rural  schools." 

Mr.  Guy  believes  that  only  southern- 
ers should  teach  Negroes,  for  they  bet- 
ter understand  how  to  manage,  as  well 
as  sympathize  with,  this  retarded  race. 
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TP  HE  Atlantic  Monthly  for  November 
is  a  veritable  treasury.  Red  Bird,  He 
Can  See,  a  story  of  two  little  blind  boys, 
by  Margaret  Prescott  Montague,  is  the 
third  the  Atlantic  has  published  by  this 
author  on  life  in  a  school  for  defective 
children. 

Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot,  in  The  Call  of  the 
Job,  names  seven  essential  requirements 
of  a  good  job,  besides  short  hours,  fair 
pay,  and  good  working  conditions.  They 
are:  difficulty  and  crudeness  enough  to  call 
out  our  latent  powers  of  mastery;  variety 
and  initiative  balanced  by  monotony  and 
supervision ;  a  boss ;  a  chance  to  achieve, 
to  build  something,  and  to  recognize  what 
we  have  done;  a  title  and  a  place  which 
is  ours;  connection  with  some  institution, 
some  firm,  or  some  cause,  which  we  can 
largely  serve;  honorable  and  pleasant  re- 
lations with  our  comrades  in  work. 

Bernard  Iddings  Bell,  an  Illinois  clergy- 
man, writes  on  War.  Claiming  that  war 
cannot  be  either  right  or  wrong  but  must 
be  judged  according  to  its  uses,  he  raises 
the  question  whether  "toleration  and  a  de- 
sire for  peace  are  but  other  names  for 
spiritual  bankruptcy." 

An  account  of  German  medical  education 
is  the  contribution  of  Abraham  Flexner, 
who  writes  with  little  respect  for  medical 
education  in  the  United  States.  The  rea- 
sons for  Germany's  superiority  he  summar- 
izes as  follows : 

First,  the  high  minimum  level  of 
organization  and  equipment  below  which 
the  government  will  permit  no  medical 
school  to  live;  second,  the  prolonged  and 
serious  secondary-school  training  which 
is,  absolutely  without  exception,  exacted 
of  every  student  in  the  medical  faculty, 
third,  the  freedom  of  the  German  uni- 
versity, which  gives  the  professor  the 
freedom  and  leisure  to  work  and  en- 
courages the  capable  student  to  do  more 
than  the  minimum  requirements  of  the 
curriculum  for  graduation;  finally,  the 
high  respect  in  which  the  practicing  pro- 
fession holds  the  teaching  profession,  and 
the  custom  of  calling  teachers  from  uni- 
versity to  university. 

Is  the  fundamental  ideal  of  democracy 
not  that  "all  men  are  created  equal,  but 
that  all  men  should  be  equal  before  the 
law?"  Adelbery  Lathrop  Hudson  con- 
siders this  in  a  discussion  of  The  Theory 
of  Social  Revolution  by  Brooks  Adams. 

*     *    * 

A  FTER  the  daily  reports  in  the  news- 
"^  papers  of  suffragette  outbreaks  in 
England,  it  seems  worth  while  to  quote  the 
following  from  such  an  authority  as  Israel 
Zangwill : 

In  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
instances  the  operations  of  this  un- 
precedented union  (Woman's  Social 
and  Political  Union)  have  been  devoid 
of  all  violence  save  that  inflicted  on  its 


members  of  the  government,  the  police 
and  the  mob.  Even  when  it  strove  to  sup- 
plement its  constitutional  agitation  by  il- 
legal acts,  its  breaches  of  law  were  long 
merely  technical  or  symbolical,  designed 
to  embarrass  the  government  by  a  ple- 
thora of  prisoners  and  to  achieve  the 
advertisement  denied  to  a  peaceful  propa- 
ganda. 

When,  finally,  a  handful  of  desperate 
spirits  proclaimed  war  against  society,  it 
was  merely  against  dead  matter  and  it  is 
amazing  that,  with  so  many  fanatics 
smarting  under  almost  intolerable  tor- 
tures and  indignities,  not  one  has  lost 
her  balance  so  far  as  to  destroy  life. 
The  women's  war  remains  unstained  by 
blood  other  than  their  own.  They  have 
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been  stoned  and  beaten,  ducked  in  horse- 
ponds,  obscenely  maltreated,  imprisoned 
in  the  third  class  with  drunkards  and 
pickpockets,  sentenced  to  penal  servitude, 
loathsomely  fed  by  tubes  and  pumps. 
Captain  Scott,  perishing  in  the  Arctic 
snows  for  lack  of  food,  was  less  essen- 
tially heroic  and  no  greater  a  pioneer 
than  Miss  Wallace  Dunlap,  the  fragile 
inventress  of  the  hunger  strike,  starving 
with  luxuries  heaped  beseechingly  around 
her.  It  is  impossible  not  to  think  of  the 
temptation  in  the  wilderness.  .  .  .  The 
great  saying  of  Zwinglins,  "you  can  kill 
the  body,  but  not  the  soul,"  has  received 
almost  incredible  illustration.  It  is  not 
too  much  too  say  that  the  suffragettes 
have  enlarged  our  conception  of  human 
nature  and  of  the  pitifulness  of  politics 
and  politicians. 


Zangwill  in  The  Militant  Woman  (Met- 
ropolitan) describes  the  rise  of  militancy, 
the  evolution  of  Mrs.  Pankhurst,  the  growth 
in  power  of  the  "logical  Christobel,"  and 
the  general  confusion  of  the  public  as  a 
result  of  the  conflicting  policies  of  different 
suffrage  organizations. 


{tnpHTiF    lie    who    say   in    Lexington 

freemen  are  dead." 

This  line  sums  up  the  spirit  of  the  poem 
read  by  Percy  Mackaye  at  the  two  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of 
the  town  of  Lexington,  June  8,  last.  The 
verses  are  published  in  a  recent  number  of 
The  Outlook  and  picture  a  Lexington  boy 
of  two  centuries  ago,  turning  up  with  pow- 
der horn  and  flintlock  amid  the  "brawling 
people"  of  the  crowded  street;  and  asking 
"Where  is  the  little  town  of  Lexington?" 
A  scholar  takes  him  out  of  the  roar  to  the 
stone  which  marks  the  spot  where  the  free- 
men fell.  Then  it  is  the  youth,  who  says: 
"They  lie  who  say  in  Lexington  freemen 
are  dead,"  and  the  verses  continue: 

"My  son,  I  said  not  so  of  Lexington. 

'There  lie  the  bones/ 

I  said,  'of  great  men,  and  their  souls  are 
gone.' 

God   sends  but  once 

His  lightning-flash  to  strike  the  sacred  spot. 
Our  great  sires  are  departed." — "They  are 
not! 

I   am  alive. 

7  fought  at  Lexington;  you  see,  I  still  sur- 
vive! 

"And  still  1  live  to  fight  at  Lexington. 

I  am  come  far 

From  Russian  steppes  and  Balkan  valleys, 
wan 

With  ghostly  war, 

Where  still  the  holy  watchword  in  the  fight 
Was  Revolution  and  the  freeman's  right! 

Now  I  am  come 

Back  with  that  battle-cry  to  help  my  own 
dear  home. 

"Here,  here  it  lies — my  lost  home  Lexing- 
ton! 

Not  there  in  dust, 
But  here  in  the  great  highway  of  the  sunr 

Where  still  the  lust 
Of  arrogant  power  flaunts  its  regiments, 
And  lurking  hosts  of  tyranny  pitch   their 
tents, 

And  still  the  yoke 
Of  heavy-laden  labor  weighs  on  simple  folk. 

"Our  country  cries  for  living  Lexington! 

From  mine  and  slum 

And    hearths    where    man's    rebelling    still 
burns  on, 

Rolls    the    deep    drum : 
Ah,  not  to  elegize,  but  emulate, 
Is   homage  worthy  of  the   heroic  great, 

Whose  mempried  spot 
Serves  but  to  quicken  fire  from  ashes  long 
forgot. 

"Here,  then,  O  little  town  of  Lexington, 

Burnish  anew 
Our  muskets   for  the  battle  long  begun 

For   freedom ! — You, 

O  you,  my  comrades,  called  from  all  world- 
clans, 
Here,  by  the  deeds  of  dear  Americans 

That  cannot  die, 
Let  Lexington  be  still  our  revolution-cry!" 
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THREE  SCORE  YEARS  AND  TEN 

PORTER  R.  LEE 

THE  celebration  of  the  seventieth  anniversary 
of  the  New  York  Association  for  Improv- 
ing the  Condition  of, the  Poor,  reported  on  an- 
other page  of  this  issue,  emphasizes  the  longevity 
of  certain  fundamental  principles  of  relief  giving. 

The  relief  of  the  poor  in  1843  in  New  York  city 
was  chaotic  and  disorganized.  With  the  growth 
of  cities  the  problems  of  pauperism  and  misery 
in  many  forms  had  emerged  with  increasing  in- 
sistence; and  there  had  grown  up  a  wide  variety 
of  relief  organizations,  each  designed  to  aid  some 
special  class.  In  spite  of  their  efforts  little  head- 
way was  made  toward  checking  the  increase  of 
dependence.  To  an  informal  committee  organized 
in  the  winter  of  1842-3,  of  which  Robert  M.  Hart- 
ley was  agent,  failure  seemed  due  to  the  methods 
used.  The  committee  condemned  current  schemes 
of  charity  on  four  counts:  lack  of  discrimination 
in  giving  relief,  lack  of  co-operation,  failure  to 
establish  personal  intercourse  with  the  recipients 
of  alms  at  their  homes  and  failure  to  relate  their 
work  to  the  existing  public  provision  for  the  des- 
titute. 

The  fruit  of  the  committee's  study  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor  with  clear  emphasis  upon 
certain  general  principles  for  the  administration 
of  relief,  which  have  survived  with  unimpaired 
validity  to  the  present  time.  These  were: 

Eelief  ought  to  be  based  upon  an  inquiry 
into  the  needs  of  the  recipient. 

A  district  system  equipped  with  local  work- 
ers, including  volunteers,  offers  the  best 
method  of  relief  distribution. 

Certain  conditions,  such  as  temperance, 
school  attendance  and  vocational  training, 
should  be  insisted  upon. 

Beggars  and  the  wilfully  dependent  should 
be  deterred  by  making  their  lot  less  com- 
fortable than  that  of  able-bodied  workers. 

Co-operation  with  other  charities  is  essen- 
tial. 

There  could  be  only  one  result  of  such  an  inno- 
vation in  the  practice  of  charity — more  efficient 
work  and  definite  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  those  destitute  persons  who  felt  its  influence. 
By  187fi,  sixty-three  similar  organizations  on  the 
acknowledged  plan  of  the  New  York  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  had  come 


into  existence  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  twen- 
ty-nine of  them  in  the  United  States. 

The  significant  feature  of  the  new  plan  of  or- 
ganization was  its  extension  to  cover  the  entire 
city  and  all  phases  of  need  except  those  for  which 
the  public  authorities  were  best  equipped  either 
with  facilities  like  the  almshouse  or  with  legal 
powers  as  in  the  case  of  deportable  dependent 
immigrants.  Up  to  this  time  the  customary  prac- 
tice of  charitable  organizations  had  been  to  limit 
their  relief  to  special  groups,  such  as  certain  na- 
tionalities, for  special  types  of  service  or  for 
special  kinds  of  relief.  The  Association  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  Poor  for  the  first 
time  faced  the  problem  of  human  misery  in  one 
community  with  an  organization  as  extensive  as 
the  problem  itself. 

Another  feature  of  the  new  movement  was  the 
projection  of  schemes  to  promote  general  welfare. 
Perhaps  the  earliest  of  the  association's  activi- 
ties in  this  direction  was  its  attention  to  public 
health,  especially  as  affected  by  tenement  condi- 
tions and  sanitation.  Medical  dispensaries,  vari- 
ous movements  for  child  welfare,  public  baths  and 
emigration  plans  are  also  noted  in  the  early  re- 
ports of  the  association.  A  reading  of  these  re- 
ports also  reveals  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
educational  work  done  by  the  association,  through 
its  founder,  in  lectures,  essays  and  the  reports 
themselves  upon  topics  of  social  interest.  Thus 
early  in  its  history  it  coupled  relief  and  preven- 
tion. 

It  is  possible,  if  one  wishes  to  be  pessimistic  in 
studying  human  misery  and  charitable  activities 
today,  to  see  just  as  great  chaos  and  just  as  de- 
plorable inefficiency  as  roused  Robert  Hartley  to 
action  in  1843.  But  there  is  a  significant  differ- 
ence. Experience,  scientific  knowledge,  and  the 
perfecting  of  tested  methods  have  given  a  clearer 
conception  than  was  possible  in  1843  of  what  hu- 
man misery  is,  and  the  way  to  relieve  and  prevent 
it.  Moreover,  there  is  gratifying  evidence  of 
agreement  among  thoughtful  workers  as  to  ele- 
ments essential  to  any  program  either  of  rehabili- 
tation and  prevention  which  promises  results. 
That  the  ideas  of  Robert  Hartley  should  find  a 
place  in  those  programs,  reinforcing  some  of  their 
modern  features  and  not  at  all  overwhelmed  by 
them,  is  a  mntter  for  apprecintive  recognition  by 
all  social  workers,  who,  regardless  of  their  profes- 
sional affiliation,  have  profited  by  his  pioneer 
work. 
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Social  Forces 


By  EDWARD  T.  DEVINE 


THE  IVES  CASE  AND  THE 
AMENDMENT 

ON  another  page  [229]  Mr.  Isaacs  and  Mr. 
Brayer  express  their  feelings  in  regard  to 
the  criticism  of  Judge  Werner  and  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  which  this  editorial  page  a  few 
months  ago  was  responsible.  That  Mr.  Brayer 
calls  the  present  writer  a  crank  and  contrasts  his 
narrow  opinions  and  prejudice  with  the  honesty, 
ability,  fearlessness,  humanity,  and  kindly  dis- 
position of  the  learned  judge  is  beside  the  mark. 

Mr.  Isaacs  comes  nearer  to  it  when  he  lights  upon 
our  suggestion  that  the  Ives  decision  and  the  cum- 
bersome constitutional  amendment  which  it  made 
necessary  are  "a  reproach  to  our  reputation  for 
orderly  and  stable  self-government. ' '  This  putting 
of  the  matter  was  expected  to  draw  blood.  But 
what  is  his  retort?  Why,  that  to  talk  in  this  way  is 
simply  to  write  one's  self  down  "as  ignorant  of 
the  basic  and  fundamental  provisions  upon  which 
our  government  is  founded."  Of  course.  Let  us 
take  that  for  granted;  and  go  again  over  the 
ground  which  we  have  covered  before,  leaving  to 
the  reader  whether  we  are  appealing  to  reason  or 
to  prejudice ;  whether  we  are  exhibiting  ignorance 
or  merely  kindergarten  information  about  the 
"functions  of  a  judge  in  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. ' ' 

It  is  not  the  present  uninformed  and  prejudiced 
writer,  but  the  people  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
who  have  said  by  the  most  emphatic  process  of  law- 
making  known  to  our  system,  i.  e.,  that  of  constitu- 
tional amendment,  that  the  decision  in  the  Ives 
case  was  nonsense;  that  the  courts  must  not  again 
construe  the  process-of-law  clause  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  legislature  from  giving  assured  compen- 
sation to  workingmen  who  are  injured  and  to  the 
families  of  those  who  are  killed  at  their  work. 
We  therefore  have  the  highest  authority  for  pro- 
nouncing the  decision  a  travesty  of  justice;  for 
holding  the  judges  morally  responsible  for  the 
uncompensated  deaths  and  injuries  of  the  past 
two  years;  for  having  compromised  our  national 
reputation  for  orderly  and  stable  self-government; 
for  having  put  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
legislation  desired,  and  rightly  desired,  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  people  by  insisting  on  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  statute  and  the  constitution  which  ex- 
cept for  the  court's  action  did  not  exist,  and,  now 
that  the  court  has  been  reversed  by  a  higher  au- 
thority, no  longer  exists. 

To  show  that  this  is  a  perfectly  fair  and  unbiased 
statement  of  the  matter  let  us  recapitulate  the 
salient  facts.  Both  in  the  federal  constitution  and 
in  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  New  York  there 
is  a  provision  that  property  shall  not  be  taken 


without  due  process  of  law.  The  Court  of  Ap- 
peals in  the  Ives  case  decided  that  not  only  the 
Wainwright  compensation  law,  which  was  speci- 
fically before  it,  but  any  compulsory  compensation 
law,  not  based  on  the  employer's  fault  or  negli- 
gence, must  violate  this  provision  and  is  therefore 
unconstitutional.  The  court  intimates  that  if  re- 
formers want  a  compulsory  compensation  law, 
they  must  address  their  arguments  to  the  people, 
i.  e.,  to  the  constitution-making  authority,  and 
not  to  the  courts,  i.  e.,  the  authority  which  inter- 
prets and  construes. 

Now  all  of  those  whose  views  are  so  diverse 
from  ours  that  they  could  readily  qualify  as  fully 
informed  about  "the  functions  of  a  judge,"  anc 
about  "the  basic  and  fundamental  provisions 
etc.,"  would  agree  that  if  there  is  any  one  thing 
which  the  people  cannot  do,  it  is  to  construe  anc 
interpret  the  constitution.  This,  if  anything,  is 
one  would  suppose,  "the  function  of  a  judge  ir 
our  system  of  government." 

Yet  what  has  actually  happened  by  the  adoptioi 
of  the  constitutional  amendment  for  which  Judgt 
Werner's  friends  are  so  anxious  to  give  him  the 
credit  is  that  the  people,  the  sovereign  maker  anc 
modifier  of  the  constitution,  have  positively  in 
structed  the  courts  as  to  how  they  shall,  or  rathe: 
how  they  shall  not,  construe  the  constitutio 
Both  in  form  and  in  substance  this  is  what  th< 
new  amendment  does.  The  people  insist  upon 
compensation  law.  They  insist  also  upon  the  con 
stitutional  provision  that  property  shall  not 
taken  without  due  process  of  law.  The  court  said 
You  cannot  have  both.  The  people,  following  th< 
lead  of  the  legislature  in  two  successive  year 
say :  You  are  wrong.  We  will  have  both.  Do  no 
again  construe  the  constitution  so  as  to  invalida 
a  compensation  law. 

The  language  of  the  amendment  is  so  conclu 
sive  as  to  the  entire  controversy  that  we  presen' 
it  in  full : 

Nothing  contained  in  this  constitution  shal 
be  construed  to  limit  the  power  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  enact  laws  for  the  protection  of  the 
lives,  health,  or  safety  of  employes;  or  for 
payment,  either  by  employers,  or  by  employ 
ers  and  employes  or  otherwise,  either  direc 
ly  or  through  a  state  or  other  system  of  in 
surance  or  otherwise,  of  compensation  for  in 
juries  to  employes  or  for  death  of  employe! 
resulting  from  such  injuries  without  regan 
to  fault  as  a  cause  thereof,  except  where  th 
injury  is  occasioned  by  the  wilful  intentio: 
of  the  injured  employe  to  bring  about  the  in 
jury  or  death  of  himself  or  of  another,  o 
where  the  injury  results  solely  from  the  in 
toxication  of  the  injured  employe  while  o 
duty;  or  for  the  adjustment,  determinatio 
and  settlement,  with  or  without  trial  by  ju 
of  issues  which  may  arise  under  such  legisla 
tion ;  or  to  provide  that  the  right  of  such  com 
pensation,  and  the  remedy  therefor  shall 
exclusive  of  all  other  rights  and  remedies  fo 
injuries  to  employes  or  for  death  resultin 
from  such  injuries;  or  to  provide  that  th 
amount  of  such  compensation  for  death  sha" 
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not  exceed  a  fixed  or  determinable  sum;  pro- 
vided that  all  moneys  paid  by  an  employer  to 
his  employes  or  their  legal  representatives, 
by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  any  of  the  laws 
herein  authorized,  shall  be  held  to  be  a  proper 
charge  in  the  cost  of  operating  the  business 
v  of  the  employer. 

Of  course,  the  federal  constitution  still  has  its 
fourteenth  amendment;  but  we  opine  that  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  when  confronted  by  a  new  com- 
pulsory compensation  law,  will  give  evidence  of 
having  seen  a  great  light.  The  theory  that  in  the 
Ives  case  they  were  merely  discharging  a  pain- 
ful duty  will  receive  a  rude  shock  in  the  obedience 
which  they  will  yield  to  the  popular  mandate  as  to 
what  the  process-of-law  clause  does  not  mean.  In 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  decisions  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  without  any 
constitutional  amendment  giving  specific  instruc- 
tions as  to  what  the  fourteenth  amendment  means 
or  does  not  mean,  the  Court  of  Appeals  will  decide 
that  compulsory  compensation  does  not  violate 
the  federal  constitution,  and  thus  the  principle 
that  the  pitchy  blackness  of  the  recall  becomes 
white  as  snow  when  you  call  it  constitutional 
amendment  will  be  triumphantly  vindicated.  The 
fact  is  that  both  the  recall  and  ad  hoc  constitu- 
tional amendments  are  to  be  deplored.  Neither 
should  be  necessary.  One  or  the  other  may  become 
necessary  if  judges  refuse  to  learn ;  and  the  differ- 
ence between  the  remedies,  when  compared  with 
so  great  an  evil  as  that,  is  relatively  insignificant. 

Mr.  Isaacs  says  that  the  court  pointed  the  way 
to  legislation,  since  adopted  in  twenty  other  states, 
which  avoids  the  constitutional  question.  This  is 
doubtless  the  subterfuge  of  a  so-called  voluntary 
system,  in  which  employers  who  refuse  to  come 
under  the  law  find  that  the  old  common  law  de- 
fences are  withdrawn  from  them,  while  those  who 
accept  it  are  still  allowed  to  plead  those  defenses 
against  any  injured  work 
men  who  sue  under  the 
old  liability  law.  It  is  true 
that  several  states,  fearing 
that  their  courts  would  fol- 
low the  New  York  precedent, 
have  passed  such  laws  rather 
than  encumber  their  consti- 
tutions with  an  amendment 
telling  the  courts  how  to 
construe  the  process-of-law 
clause.  But  such  legislation, 
as  Mr.  Freund  said  when  it 
was  first  proposed,  is  obnox- 
ious. It  is  bartering  justice. 
It  is  treating  a  litigant  not 
according  to  the  merits  of  his 
controversy  but  according  to 
some  previous  action  which 
he  has  taken  on  grounds,  as 
it  may  be,  wholly  foreign 


"THE  FLIGHT 
OF  THE  VALKYRIES" 

To  a  Social  Worker 
CHARLES  W.  JEROME. 

I  heard  the  swift  shrill  clash  of  many  wings, 
'Mid  crash  of  thunder  at  the  tempest's  height; 
And  knew  that,  each  across  her  saddle  bow, 
The  bold  Valkyries,  Wotan's  daughters,  bare 
A  warrior's  body  snatched  to  noble  life, 
Life  to  be  lived  within  the  halls  of  heaven. 
So,  in  this  wild  fierce  night  that  men  call  life, 
When  gleams  of  warning  light  the  gloom  of  crime 
And  burn  unto  the  very  heart  of  heaven, 
Brave  women  then  and  now  and  evermore, 
Nay,  God's  sent  spirits  from  the  mystic  heights, 
Snatch  from  the  wrath  and  scath  and  terror  wild 
The  souls  of  battled  men  in  battle  fallen, 
And  bear  them  far  on  throbbing  wings  of  faith 
To  the  Valhalla  of  Eternal  Love. 


to  the  issue  in  question.  It  nominally  gives 
men  a  choice  and  then,  by  a  cute  device,  com- 
pels them  to  pay  a  price  for  it.  If  twenty  states 
have  been  driven  by  the  Ives  decision  to  adopt  such 
a  palpably  absurd  method  of  providing  for  com- 
pensation, one  which  no  one  would  advocate  for  a 
moment  on  its  merits,  this  is  only  another  evi- 
dence that  it  is  a  travesty  of  justice,  and  "a  re- 
proach to  our  reputation  for  orderly  and  stable 
self-government. ' ' 

Our  criticism  of  the  Ives  decision,  and  our  even 
more  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  Grimmer  deci- 
sion, are  based  upon  the  most  profound  apprecia- 
tion of  the  importance  of  public  respect  for  the 
courts.  The  judges  perform  a  function  in  our 
system  of  government  second  to  none.  We  are 
not  advocating  either  judicial  recall  or  recall  X)f 
.  judicial  decisions.  We  are  not  hostile  either  to 
courts  in  general  or  to  the  particular  court  which 
has  made  these  decisions.  We  have  no  great  in- 
terest in  the  result  of  the  vote  which  determined 
between  Judge  Werner  and  Judge  Bartlett  as 
chief  justice;  except  for  a  suspicion  that  Judge 
Werner's  defeat,  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  attributed 
to  his  unfortunate  connection  with  the  Ives  deci- 
sion, may  have  a  very  wholesome  effect.  Having 
this  respect  for  the  judicial  functions,  and  for  the 
courts,  relying  upon  the  more  careful  selection 
of  judges  and  upon  the  education  of  judges  and  of 
public  opinion,  rather  than  upon  the  recall  or  con- 
stitutional amendments,  as  the  chief  safeguard 
against  stupid,  reactionary,  and  disastrous  deci- 
sions, like  those  in  the  Ives  and  the  Grimmer  cases, 
we  have  cheerfully  incurred  whatever  risk  is  in- 
volved in  that  kind  of  frank  discussion  which  the 
educational  process  implies.  This  we  believe  to 
be  fully  consistent  with  the  utmost  respect  for  the 
courts. 

Those  are  false  friends  of  the  judges  who  are  so 
afraid  of  their  vulnerability  that,  instead  of  dis- 
cussing the  soundness  of 
their  views,  they  insist 
upon  their  honesty,  ability, 
fearlessness,  humanity,  and 
kindly  disposition.  W  e 
would  like  to  take  all  that 
for  granted,  and  to  ask  be- 
sides that  they  co-operate  in 
rational,  stable,  and  orderly 
progress  in  dealing  with  eco- 
nomic and  social  questions. 
Clearly  they  must  do  this 
if  they  are  to  have  or  to 
be  entitled  to  public  con- 
fidence and  respect,  and  are 
to  be  relieved  from  the  hu- 
miliation of  popular  rever- 
sals either  by  the  unpalat- 
able recall  or  the  unpalatable 
more  agreeable  but  certain- 
ly not  complimentary  inter- 
pretative amendment. 
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"BUILDING  THE  COUNTRY 
CHURCH" 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Referring  to  the  let- 
ter in  your  issue  of  October  11,  entitled 
Building  the  Country  Church,  by  G.  F. 
Wells,  1  offer  a  few  observations  on  the 
basis  of  having  been  connected  with  a 
•country  church  for  a  number  of  years. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  one  cause  of  the 
loss  of  hold  of  the  church  on  the  com- 
munity is  its  failure  to  hold  its  young 
people?  Although  the  growing  intellec- 
tual and  industrial  indifference  to  the 
church  is  less  marked  in  the  country 
than  in  the  cities,  yet  even  here  there 
is  a  change,  particularly  among  the 
young.  Their  thought  is  no  longer  ham- 
pered, as  of  old,  by  tradition  and  con- 
vention. They  are  looking  upon  their 
church  with  eyes  of  appraisal  and  if  it 
does  not  "make  good"  they  criticise  or 
neglect  it. 

If  a  country  church  is  to  "make  good," 
then  it  needs  in  its  pastor  not  conspicu- 
ous intellectual  attainments,  nor  super- 
lative organizing  ability,  but  sympathy 
and  common  sense.  Such  a  man  will 
preach  simple,  practical  sermons,  and 
will  increase  the  human  and  social  ele- 
ment in  his  church. 

A  great  deal  is  being  said  and  written 
nowadays  about  social  work  in  connec- 
tion with  churches.  Is  such  work  needed 
anywhere  more  deplorably  than  in  small 
country  districts?  I  think  of  such  a 
village  community,  with  its  narrowness 
and  its  restrictions,  as  an  ideal  field  for 
a  "social  center."  Such  a  center  could 
be  located  nowhere  so  well  as  in  the 
church.  Under  its  influence  young  men 
might  gather  to  form  debating  or  gym- 
nastic clubs,  the  girls  to  combine  in  sew- 
ing, dramatic  or  musical  circles.  Would 
it  not  be  wise  for  the  country  church  to 
encourage  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Camp 
Fire  Girls  movements,  which  are  of  de- 
cided ethical  import,  and  particularly 
suited  to  the  rural  community? 

The  church  or  Sunday  school  library 
might  be  a  well  selected,  live  and  in- 
spiring instrument  for  good  instead  of 
a  slip-shod  collection  of  sentimental 
and  mediocre  books.  The  Sunday  school 
might  afford  an  opportunity  for  young 
people  to  become  informed,  from  a 
Christian  standpoint,  on  great  subjects 
of  the  day — eugenics,  and  industrial  jus- 
tice, which  are  filling  the  minds  of  the 
world.  Shall  the  church  leave  the  in- 
struction of  its  youth  in  these  matters 
to  the  theatre  and  the  Sunday  news- 
papers? And  does  anyone  think  the 
country  boy  and  girl  do  not  need  such 
instruction  as  sorely  as  do  their 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  city? 

At  present  there  are  prayer  meetings 
for  the  young  men  and  women  of  the 
country  church,  where  they  give  ex- 
pression to  experiences  or  feelings  more 
or  less  forced.  I  should  like  to  see  a 
country  clergyman  offer  his  young  peo- 


ple a  short  devotional  service,  with  a 
great  deal  of  congregational  singing, 
followed  by  free  discussion  of  such  sub- 
jects as  are  interesting  the  thoughtful 
everywhere. 

Should  the  sympathetic  human  being 
whom  every  country  church  needs  as  its 
pastor  undertake  this  work,  he  might  be 
surprised  to  find  how  many  in  the  com- 
munity would  soon  be  enlisted  in  his 
cause,  and  be  ready  to  carry  it  on  with 
but  little  help  from  him  except  the  in- 
estimable one  of  encouragement  and 
leadership. 

ERNESTINE  ROSE. 

New  York. 


DUTIES  OF  INVESTORS'  LEAGUE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  wish  to  add  a  little 
word  of  commendation  to  the  sugges- 
tion in  THE  SURVEY  relative  to  the 
formation  of  a  league  of  investors.1  Of 
course,  such  a  work  should  be  handled 
with  the  greatest  care  and  it  would  be 
absolutely  necessary  that  it  be  controlled 
by  keen  business  men  as  well  as  by  men 
with  high  Christian  motives.  In  other 
words,  it  would  be  absolutely  wrong  to 
innocent  investors  for  this  league  to 
recommend  any  securities  which  are  not 
safe,  even  though  it  should  be  distinctly 
understood  that  the  recommendation  re- 
ferred only  to  the  character  of  the  man- 
agement and  not  to  the  safety  of  the 
investment. 

However,  I  think  something  could  be 
worked  out  on  the  line  of  the  Consum- 
er's League  which  in  a  small  way  has 
done  such  good  work.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain that  the  Christian  conscience  should 
be  awakened  to  the  need  of  more  care 
on  the  part  of  Christians  as  to  their  in- 
vestments. 

When  one  considers  that  the  majority 
of  stock  in  the  great  corporations  and 
trusts  which  are  now  being  prosecuted 
by  our  government  is  held  by  universi- 
ties, colleges,  charitable  societies  and 
even  churches  and  church  people,  it 
really  seems  paradoxical.  .Many  of  us 
who  would  not  think  of  deceiving,  brib- 
ing, and  committing  other  wrongs  our- 
selves, will  scramble  for  stocks  in  cor- 
porations which  make  a  large  portion 
of  their  profits  through  such  methods. 
Moreover,  we  sit  lazily  at  home  and  re- 
fuse to  attend  stockholder's  meetings  or 
even  take  pains  to  mail  the  proxies 
necessary  for  the  election  of  upright 
men. 

When  one  realizes  that  if  the  church 
people  who  own  a  strong  minority  in 
these  companies  would  only  combine  and 
insist  on  righteousness,  many  of  these 
difficulties  would  immediately  vanish,  is 
it  any  wonder  that  the  church  is  in  such 
disrepute  in  certain  sections?  The  pro- 
posed league  of  investors  could  not  in 
any  way  be  used  to  bull  or  bear,  dis- 
tribute or  accumulate,  any  special  se- 

'See  THE  SURVEY  of  July  *«,  1913. 


curities;  but  it  does  seem  that  some 
practical  way  could  be  worked  out 
whereby  stockholders  in  our  large  cor- 
porations who  stand  for  righteousness, 
could  unite  and  demand  that  these  cor- 
porations do  the  right  thing.  Of  course, 
some  people  suggest  that  we  should  sell 
stocks  in  corporations  which  are  not 
being  operated  thus,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  rather  a  cowardly  thing  to 
do.  Rather  should  we  not  hold  these 
stocks,  send  proxies  to  the  league  of  in- 
vestors, and  have  this  league  insist  on 
the  election  of  men  who  will  operate 
these  companies  with  some  regard  for 
the  laws  of  God  and  the  welfare  of 
man? 

This  brings  me  to  my  conclusion,  viz : 
that  the  league  of  investors  should  not 
be  directed  to  helping  people  invest 
their  money,  but  rather  to  provide  a 
body  of  men  to  whom  investors  could 
send  their  proxies  for  stock  which  they 
now  own,  which  proxies  they  are  sure 
would  be  cast  for  men  who  stand  for 
righteousness. 

In  other  words,  my  personal  prefer- 
ence would  be  that  the  league  should  not 
follow  the  method  of  the  Consumer's 
League  but  rather  refrain  from  men- 
tioning any  concerns  either  good  or  bad. 
Instead,  the  investors'  league  should  be 
an  organization  to  which  all  Christian 
people  could  send  their  proxies  for  vot- 
ing purposes.  You  or  I  who  own  ten 
shares  of  stock  in  a  company  are  unable 
to  take  the  time  to  ascertain  whether 
the  men  whose  names  are  on  the  proxies 
sent  to  us  are  good  men  or  not;  but  the 
league  receiving  proxies  from  thousands 
of  such  people  could  take  the  time  to 
look  this  up  and  vote  intelligently.  In 
fact.  I  can  even  dream  of  the  time  when 
the  league  of  investors  will  have  a  rep- 
resentation on  the  board  of  directors  of 
each  great  corporation. 

ROGER  W.  BABSON. 
[Babson's   Statistical   Organization] 

Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 


DID  OTHER  READERS  GET  THIS 
IMPRESSION  ? 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  feel  impelled  to 
offer  a  mild  protest  against  the  publica- 
tion in  the  SURVEY  of  such  contributions 
as  the  Fingerprint  entitled  Women 
which  appeared  in  the  issue  of  Novem- 
ber 15.  Whether  she  intends  it  or  not — 
and  the  intention  is  fairly  obvious — the 
writer  conveys  the  idea  that  the  labor 
of  scrubwomen  is  degrading,  and  that  if 
they  had  a  proper  sense  of  their  posi- 
tion they  would  never  go  to  work  laugh- 
ing, as  she  pictures  them. 

I  am  sorry  that  thousands  of  women 
must  scrub,  while  some  of  us  can  earn 
our  living  more  easily  and  in  daylight.  I 
am  sorry,  too,  that  so  many  thousands 
of  men  must  risk  their  lives  in  the  poor- 
ly paid  callings  of  miner  and  seaman, 
and  I  should  rejoice  to  see  any  ameliora- 
tion of  the  hard  lot  of  these  workers, 
men  and  women  alike. 

But,  as  a  worker,  I  object  to  the  tone 
of  this  and — I  believe,  though  I  cannot 
now  cite  page  and  paragraph— other 
contributions  in  THE  SURVEY,  tending  to 
impugn  the  dignity  of  even  the  humblest 
form  of  honest  labor.  Has  it  occurred 
to  Miss  Reely  that  the  possession  of  a 
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job — even  an  ill-paid  and  ungrateful 
one — which  means  independence  of  char- 
ity, may  naturally  bring  a  laugh  to  the 
lips  of  a  woman  of  pluck,  who  has  not 
read  so  much  "uplift"  literature  as  to 
have  been  brought  to  reflect  upon  her 
case  with  self-pity,  the  certain  prelude 
to  loss  of  self-respect? 

H.  V.  ANDREWS. 

New  York. 
« *..  "~^~~~ 

DAUGHTERS  OF  SHAME 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Permit  me  one  word 
of  protest  against  the  verses  entitled 
The  Cry  to  Christ  of  the  Daughters  of 
Shame  in  your  issue  of  November  1. 
The  quality  of  taste  that  can  represent 
prostitutes  as  addressing  the  crucified 
Christ  in  terms  of  envy  of  his  easy  fate 
is  offensive  to  some  of  your  readers, 
and,  I  trust,  to  most.  But  perhaps  the 
greater  harm  lies  in  its  untruth.  All 
harlots  are  not  martyrs  n,or  can  we  as- 
sert that  a  majority  of  them  are  victims 
of  anything  but  their  own  frailty.  The 
gush  of  such  verses  and  the  sentimental- 
ity that  calls  every  street  walker  a 
"white  slave"  are  obscuring  the  issue 
and  hampering  the  cause  of  those  who 
have  at  heart  the  reform  of  vice, 
i  H.  H.  KNOX. 

New  York. 


CHICAGO'S  CHRISTMAS  TREE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  On  Christmas  Eve 
at  six  o'clock  Chicago  is  to  have  an 
enormous  tree  in  Grant  Park  for  the 
poor  children  of  the  city.  The  pro- 
moters of  this  enterprise  hope  to 
gather  together  for  this  great  festival 
10,000  poor  children  from  all  over  the 
city.  The  children  will  come  with  their 
parents — probably  about  30,000  people 
in  all — to  celebrate  with  song  and  appro- 
priate exercises  the  Christmas  message 
of  peace  and  good  will  toward  men. 

Chicago  seems  to  have  taken  up  with 
joyous  readiness  and  generous  financial 
support  this  new  attempt  to  bring  t<»- 
gether  the  people  of  a  large  city  in  one 
great  gathering;  and  while  we  appre- 
ciate the  spirit  that  would  make  possible 
such  an  undertaking,  and  the  effort  to 
bring  together  people  from  all  over  the 
city  in  one  democratic  celebration,  yet 
there  are  many  reasons  why  perhaps 
this  project  is  ill-advised  and  even  a 
menace  to  those  children  who  are  en- 
titled to  protection. 

At  six  o'clock  on  a  December  even- 
ing the  daylight  has  gone  and  the 
ground  is  often  covered  with  snow.  The 
cold  of  winter  is  well  established.  The 
children  come  from  homes  which  in  this 
city  of  magnificent  distances  are  often 
from  five  to  ten  miles  away.  They  come 
by  train  and  by  trolley  and  they  emerge 
from  overheated  cars  to  stand  for  an 
hour  or  more  in  perhaps  a  biting  wind 
— their  eyes  undoubtedly  filled  with  the 
glory  of  the  beautiful  tree  but  their  poor 
little  bodies  shivering  from  the  cold. 
The  children  of  the  poor  are  not  shod 
with  strong  and  heavy  shoes;  the  cold 
weather  will  chill  their  feet  and  the 
snow  will  ooze  through  their  thin  shoes 
and  stockings.  Their  clothing — never 
of  the  warmest — will  be  insufficient  to 
protect  them  from  the  cold,  and  from 
this  exposure  illness  may  result. 

May  we  not  well  question  the  wisdom 


of  exposing  illy  clad  and  often  under- 
nourished children  to  our  lake  winds 
and  inclement  weather  on  a  winter's 
evening? 

To  bring  10,000  children  and  youi'g 
people  down  town  in  the  evening  means 
exposing  them  not  only  to  the  weather, 
but  to  the  dangers  always  to  be  found 
where  large  numbers  of  people  congre- 
gate. It  means  that  these  crowds  will 
be  full  of  dissolute  men;  that  young 
girls  will  be  subjected  to  insult  from 
which  the  police  would  be  powerless  to 
protect  them ;  that  they  will  easily  make 
undesirable  acquaintances  and  accept  in- 
vitations from  young  men  offered  with 
evil  intentions,  although  under  the  guise 
of  Christmas  gaiety. 

That  some  of  these  dangers  are  rec- 
ognized by  the  committee  is  evinced  by 
the  fact  that  they  have  promised  to  pro- 
vide fifty  nurses  and  twenty-five  doctors 
in  addition  to  the  services  of  five  hun- 
dred policemen. 

Again,  Christmas  is  essentially  a  home 
festival.  It  is  the  time  associated  with 
an  exchange  of  gifts  between  the  mem- 
bers of  a  household.  I  know  that  many 
poor  families  cannot  afford  gifts  and 
have  no  Christmas  trees,  but  would  it 
not  be  better  to  encourage  the  personal 
side  of  Christmas,  to  emphasize  the 
spirit  of  kindliness  and  good  cheer  in 
the  home  rather  than  in  a  large  public 
gathering,  and  to  teach  children  to  make 
a  self-sacrificing  effort  which  would  en- 
able them  to  have  a  Christmas  tree  in 
their  own  family? 

We  all  appreciate  the  importance  of 
pageants  and  civic  festivals.  We  know 
how  the  gay  colors  and  inspiring  music 
and  numbers  attract  the  children  of  our 
foreign  born.  But  successful  pageants 
and  festivals  have  always  been  made  up 
of  groups  of  children  who  have  gone  to 
the  place  of  meeting  accompanied  by 
their  teachers  and  under  their  direct  su- 
pervision. To  bring  together  10,000 
children  without  supervision  other  than 
the  police,  means  a  return  to  the  day 
when  we  gave  waifs  picnics  and  news- 
boys suppers  and  felt  that  all  waifs  and 
newsboys  who  were  therefore  adequate- 
ly cared  for  until  the  following  year. 

The  festival  of  Christmas  is  one  which 
appeals  to  everyone  and  is  perhaps  bet- 
ter taken  care  of  than  anything  else. 
Churches  and  Sunday  schools,  charitable 
associations,  philanthropic  agencies  and 
"good  fellows"  vie  with  each  other  to 
see  that  every  poor  and  neglected  fam- 
ily has  its  Christmas  cheer.  Can  we  not 
redouble  our  efforts  in  this  direction  so 
that  not  a  single  family  in  our  city  shall 
be  left  untouched  by  the  spirit  of  Christ- 
mas? And  when  we  send  our  message 
of  "peace  on  earth  and  good  will  toward 
men"  ringing  through  our  city,  if  we 
must  go  outside  the  home  let  "us  gather 
the  children  and  young  people  in  smaller 
groups — in  the  settlements,  the  public 
schools,  the  field  houses  and  the 
churches,  where  the  danger  to  health 
and  morals  is  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
and  where  the  children  in  warm  and 
well-lighted  rooms  can  gather  around 
the  Christmas  tree  secure  from  the  dan- 
gers always  to  be  found  on  the  streets 
and  open  spaces  of  a  large  city. 

LOUISE  DE  KOVEN  BOWEN. 
[Juvenile  Protective  Association.] 
Chicago. 


JOHN  BRIGHT  ON  PAUPERISM 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  want  to  express  my 
pleasure  in  the  weekly  feast  you  spread. 
You  are  getting  better  and  better,  and. 
the  reason  you  are  getting  better  is  be- 
cause you  are  getting  more  and  more 
radical  in  the  sense  of  going  down  to- 
the  root  of  matters.  The  world  is  in- 
fested with  half  measures,  so  it  needs- 
a  paper  like  THE  SURVEY  that  is  not 
afraid  of  whole  ones.  The  article  on. 
England's  S a  (that's  all  I  can  re- 
member of  the  word ! )  was  fine.  Good 
for  Devine ! 

I  enclose  an  extract  from  one  of  John 
Bright's  speeches,  which  I  would  be  glad 
to  have  you  print.  I  only  wish  it  could 
appear  on  the  cover  for  a  year  and  be 
burned  into  the  consciences  of  men. 
WALTER  MENDELSON,  M.  D. 

New  York. 

["If  benevolence  could  do  it,  there  would 
be  no  pauperism  in  England,  for  in  no- 
country  do  I  believe  that  there  is  more- 
benevolence  than  there  is  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  But  benevolence  can  touch 
scarcely  the  fringe  of  this  vast  disorder. 
There  is  another  virtue  we  could  add,  and 
that  virtue  and  that  quality  is  justice.  It 
is  not  benevolence  but  justice  that  can  deal' 
with  giant  evils.  It  was  not  benevolenc^ 
that  gave  the  people  bread  twenty  years- 
ago,  but  it  was  justice  embodied  in  the 
abolition  of  a  cruel  and  guilty  law  (the 
tariff).  But  justice  is  impossible  from  a 
class.  It  is  most  certain  and  easy  from  a 
nation." — Speech  in  Glasgow,  October  U, 
1866.] 


THE  COURT  OF  APPEALS' 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  my  opinion  your 
publication  is  getting  to  be  too  much 
the  mouthpiece  of  cranks.  In  your  issue 
of  October  18  an  editorial  by  Mr.  De- 
vine  insinuates  that  the  coming  election 
would  be  a  good  time  to  get  even  with 
Judge  Werner  by  defeating  him  because 
he  wrote  the  Ives  decision.  The  edi- 
torial says:  "The  voter  now  has  the  op- 
portunity to  pass  upon  the  very  judge 
who  is  responsible  for  the  decision." 

So  long  as  Judge  Werner,  in  writing 
the  opinion,  was  only  giving  expression 
to  the  public  opinion  of  a  court  com- 
posed of  seven  or  more  judges,  and  who 
decided  unanimously  as  they  did,  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  are  going  out  of 
your  way  to  do  injury  to  an  honest,  able, 
fearless,  humane  and  kindly  disposed 
man,  and  to  give  vent  to  a  narrow  opin- 
ion and  prejudice  of  your  own. 

JOHN  F.  BRAYER. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  Although  the  election 
is  over,  I  am  impelled  to  register  a  pro- 
test against  Mr.  Devine's  article  in  your 
issue  of  October  18  referring  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals.  It  was  largely  a 
repetition  of  views  which  he  has  already 
voiced  at  various  times  since  the  Ives 
case.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Devine  is 
not  better  informed  as  to  the  functions 
of  a  judge  in  our  system  of  govern- 
ment; for  then  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  him  to  write  such  an  article.  To 
talk  of  the  "cumbersome  method  of  con- 
stitutional amendment"  may  easily  be 
excused  in  a  social  worker  impatient  of 
delays.  For  him,  however,  to  talk  of 
such  a  decision  as  "a  travesty  on  jus~ 

'See  page  226. 
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tice  and  a  reproach  to  our  reputation 
for  orderly  and  stable  self-government" 
is  simply  to  write  himself  down  as  ig- 
norant of  the  basic  and  fundamental 
provisions  upon  which  our  government 
is  founded. 

It  is  surprising  to  find  an  appeal  to 
reason  involving  the  argument:  "If  the 
amendment  is  justified — as  it  is — then 
the  decision  which  it  annuls  was  non- 
sense— as  it  is."  Pretty  sort  of  logic, 
truly ! 

The  court  in  the  Ives  case  not  only 
did  not  array  itself  against  the  prin- 
ciples of  workingman's  compensation, 
but  pointed  the  way  to  legislation  which 
twenty  other  states  have  adopted  and 
in  that  way  avoided  the  constitutional 
questions  raised  in  the  Ives  case.  In 
holding  that  the  desired  change  in  the 
law  must  be  brought  about  "by  the 
people  and  not  by  legislatures,"  the 
court  merely  performed  its  sworn  duty. 
The  old  adage  that  hard  cases  make 
bad  law,  needs  to  be  recalled  frequently 
in  these  days  of  readiness  to  condemn 
a  judge  as  being  out  of  sympathy  with 
"cogent  economic  and  sociological  argu- 
ments," merely  because  he  refuses  to 
allow  .them  to  decide  for  him  the  ques- 
tion of  the  constitutionality  of  a  stat- 
ute. 


LEWIS  M.  ISAACS. 


New  York. 


WANTED  A  JOB 

FIVE  YEARS'  JOB 

WANTED  to  Wind  up  Helpful  Life  Usefully. 
By  a  ScjagenHrlnn  Kloker  from  Klrkvllle, 
Kickapoo  Reservation,  Kick  Creek,  Upper  Falls. 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

I,  Theophrastus  Schopanhauer,  60, 
healthy  and  hopeful,  contentious  yet 
contented,  am  a  platonic  hermit  plant- 
ing trees  these  days  for  lack  of  a  "bet- 
ter" job. 

Ought  to  have  made  a  "big  success"  in 
half  a  dozen  professions;  for  I  did  good 
work  in  each,  if  I  do  say  it  who  shouldn't 
— but  threw  them  up  successively. 
For  I'm  a  kicker  from  Kickville,  Kick- 
apoo Reservation,,  Kick  Creek,  Upper 
Falls.  Great  at  sending,  seeking,  find- 
ing and  facing  facts,  at  any  cost.  Quit 
job  rather  than  guess.  Built  that  way. 

Gathered  no  more,  of  course,  but  have 
distributed  my  weight,  such  as  it  is, 
in  transit,  all  right,  and  paid  the  freight 
myself. 

Maybe  it's  different  with  you,  indi- 
vidually or  corporately.  Here's  hoping  ! 
Possibly  you're  sot  in  your  ways?  Per- 
haps you've  gotten  into  a  rut !  Or  you 
may  even  be  stuck  in  status  quo,  so  to 
speak  ?  Let  me  roll  your  way.  A  bump 
might  do  you  good — it  would  do  me  no 
harm,  in  any  case. 

What  do  you  say?  You  surely  need, 
though  you  may  not  want,  some  critical 
help,  sometime,  somewhere?  Well,  I'd 
come  in  handy,  most  anywhere  any  old 
time  as  a  Boston  Latin  School,  Harvard 
College,  Leipzig  University,  Chicago 
Normal  man — widely  read  and  much 
travelled — who  practiced  medicine  six 
years  and  taught  school  another  half 
dozen ;  who  put  ten  subsequent  years 
into  newspaper  work  of  all  kinds  up 


and  down  stairs;  who  for  six  seasons 
did  first  class  theatrical  press  work,  and 
for  a  like  number  of  years  specialized 
on  promotional  advertising;  and  who 
finally  took  to  work  with  boys  as  a 
vocation. 

References  for  the  asking. 

This  means  business.    Do  you?    If  so, 
address 

THEOPHRASTUS  SCHOPENHAUER,' 
c/o  THE  SURVEY,  New  York. 


HOEING  THE  FARM 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  notice  that  you 
promise  us  some  reading  on  the  country 
life  movement  and  particularly  on  the 
country  church  problem.  That  is  good. 
In  connection  with  that  promise  I  am 
going  to  take  the  liberty  of  giving  you 
a  word  of  warning. 

Let  me  preface  it  by  saying  that  I 
know  country  life  in  the  Middle  West 
pretty  well.  I  was  born  and  reared  to 
the  age  of  fifteen  on  an  Iowa  farm  near 
a  small  town.  I  went  to  district  school 
and  town  school  and  village  church. 
Then  the  family  moved  to  a  small  col- 
lege town  where  my  father  kept  a  store. 
Later,  as  a  young  man,  I  myself  kept  a 
store  in  the  small  village,  and  after- 
wards taught  school  in  another.  For  ten 
years  or  more  I  was  pastor  in  small 
towns  with  an  "out  appointment."  My 
father  now  has  his  interests  in  land,  and 
my  sister's  family  lives  on  one  of  his 
farms  where  I  visit  them. 

I  also  spent  two  years  "Down  East" 
as  a  theolog.  There  I  served  a  "student 
appointment"  in  a  small  rural  village. 
One  day  I  was  hoeing  in  my  little  garden 
patch — you'd  have  had  to  manure  that 
ground  to  make  concrete  of  it — when  a 
neighbor  came  along  and  accosted  me. 

"Dahned  hawt  dyee.  Haugh  d'ye  like 
fammin'?" 

Farming,  indeed ! 

But  really  that  is  about  the  way  it 
sounds  to  us  westerners  when  some  of 
your  Yankee  contributors  talk  about 
country  life  and  the  country  church.  One 
of  them  questions  the  advisability  of  a 
country  preacher  keeping  a  garden,  and 
habitually  talks  about  "vegetables" 
whenever  he  has  anything  to  say  about 
farm  products. 

Seriously,  the  whole  rural  problem, 
including  the  church  phase  of  it,  is  fund- 
amentally different  in  the  Middle  West 
from  what  it  is  in  the  East,  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  agriculture  is  decadent 
there,  whereas  it  is  immensely  prosper- 
ous and  progressive  out  here. 

In  Professor  Bricker's  symposium  en- 
titled Solving  the  Country  Church 
Problem,  just  off  the  Methodist  Book 
Concern's  press  at  Cincinnati,  Otis 
Moore  says :  "In  one  case  a  very  pro- 
gressive, prosperous  community  has  left 
a  lagging,  unprogressive  church  behind 
it,  while  in  the  other  the  community  is 
dying  because  a  visionless  church  has 
failed  to  give  the  people  the  spirit  of 
co-operation  for  community  betterment." 
During  the  past  year  I  have  gone 
pretty  carefully  over  most  of  the  litera- 
ture on  the  country  church  problem. 
Much  of  it  is  written  by  eastern  men 
who  know  the  Middle  West  only  through 
a  sleeping-car  window.  They  fail  ut- 
terly to  discern  the  fundamental  dis- 

'The  pen  name  of  a  very  real  person. 


tinction  indicated  by  Mr.  Moore.  As  a 
consequence  much  of  what  they  say  is 
of  little  value  to  us,  however  valid  it 
may  be  there. 

This  distinction  is  clearly  indicated  in 
the  report  of  the  Country  Life  Commis- 
sion, and  you  will  do  well  to  keep  it  in 
mind  in  sorting  your  copy. 

Ross  L.  FINNEY. 
[Illinois  Wesleyan  University.] 

Normal,  111. 
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CIVIC  FEDERATION  MEETING 

The  subjects  for  the  Fourteenth  An- 
nual Meeting  of  the  National  Civic 
Federation,  at  Hotel  Astor,  New  York, 
December  11-12,  are  workmen's  compen- 
sation, pure  food  and  drugs,  regulation 
of  industrial  co-operation,  regulation  of 
public  utilities,  women's  department  and 
the  industrial  economics  department, 
which  will  propose  its  plan  for  "a  na- 
tional survey  of  social,  industrial  and 
civic  progress." 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  ON  IMMIGRANTS 

A  conference  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  sec- 
retaries of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island,  held  recently  in  Boston,  devoted 
its  attention  especially  to  the  immigrant 
At  the  dinner,  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot  dis- 
cusse4  the  health  of  the  immigrant,  and 
President  Emeritus  Eliot  of  Harvard, 
emphasized  the  effect  on  Americans  of 
the  work  being  done  among  foreigners. 
The  chief  benefit  of  such  work,  he  said, 
was  the  state  of  mind  it  brought  about 
in  the  so-called  natives.  This  action 
and  reaction  could  not  fail  to  give  us  a 
better  point  of  view  and  the  stranger  a 
better  adjustment  to  his  new  surround- 
ings. 


UNDERSTAND 
BOY   NATURE 


BOY  TRAINING  Cloth  .75 

The  conclusions  of  experts  as  to  the  boy's  re- 
lations to  his  home,  school,  church  and  leisure 
time.  Valuable  to  leaders. 


BOY  LIFE  AND  SELF  GOVERNMENT 

Cloth  $1.00 

Prof.  G.  W.  Fiske,  Oferftn  College 
"One   of  the  very  best  recent  studies  of  the 
boy,  and  the  methods  ot  his  iraining." — Religious 
Education.  

BOY  AND  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

Cloth  $1.00 

John  L.  Alexander,  Int'lS.  S.  Ass'n. 
A  broad  }•  tactical  treatment  of  the  question. 
Very  suggestive  as  to  methods. 


Cloth.  75 


INDOOR  GAMES 

G.  C.  BAKER 

Amusement  that  strongly  appeals  to  boys 
and  has  definite  value  in  relating  them  to  the 
leader. 

Your  nearest  bookseller  will  supply  you. 
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CLERKS  JOIN  CONSUMERS  IN 
DEMAND  FOREARLY  SHOPPING 

"Shop  early,"  "close  early,"  "send 
early" — all  the  familiar  stogans  to  bring 
a  greater  measure  of  Christmas  cheer 
to  shop  girls — are  going  this  year  as 
never  before.  With  them  is  a  new  note, 
struck  by  the  workers  themselves.  The 
saleswomen  of  Buffalo  are  held  to  be 
much  better  off  than  ever  before  as  a 
result  of  a  union  organization.  The 
growth  of  a  union  in  New  York  city, 
with  the  beginnings  of  an  open  cam- 
paign to  recruit  it,  is  believed  to  have 
been  a  major  factor  in  the  alacrity  with 
which  employers  have  .  stood  for  early 
closing. 

In  New  York  city,  where  nearly  30,- 
000  women  are  employd  in  department 
stores,  the  recent  activity  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Organization  of  Department 
Store  Workers  is  a  barometer  which 
marks  the  rise  of  union  sentiment  among 
mercantile  employes.  On  November  25, 
this  committee,  which  has  long  existed, 
met  and  reorganized  to  promote  in 
every  possible  way  the  union  of  depart- 
ment store  workers.  Its  function,  as  de- 
scribed by  the  members,  is  to  raise  a 
fortification  behind  which  the  Retail 
Clerks'  Union  may  proceed  without  in- 
terruption by  employers.  Since  no 
member  is  a  department  store  employe 
the  committee  can  act  boldly.  It  is  hold- 
ing street  meetings,  raising  funds,  pre- 
paring bulletins,  securing  publicity,  and, 
most  important  of  all,  enlisting  new 
members.  Meanwhile  entrenched  be- 
hind the  committee,  the  union  itself  is 
acquiring  strength,  solidarity  and  mo- 
mentum. 

By  a  dramatic  coincidence,  the  disas- 
trous Triangle  fire  which  called  fortfi 
the  New  York  State  Factory  Investigat- 
ing Commission,  was  responsible  also> 
for  the  New  York  City  Union  of  Retail' 
Clerks.  While  the  public  was  demand- 
ing an  investigation  and  more  adequate 
laws,  the  workers  themselves  were 
roused  to  the  need  for  collective  action. 

On  the  day  after  that  tragedy,  three 
years  ago.  when  rich  and  poor  alike 
were  compelled  to  recognize  the  haz- 
ards and  hardships  of  working  women, 
a  member  of  the  Woman's  Trade  Union 
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League  spoke  before  a  club  of  young 
working  girls.  Since  the  group  was 
largely  composed  of  factory  employes, 
she  referred  only  to  factory  conditions, 
explaining  the  aims  of  union  organiza- 
tion and  the  results  already  obtained  in 
certain  trades.  At  the  close  of  the  meet- 
ing, several  girls  inquired  of  the  speaker 
why  it  was  not  as  necessary  to  'organize 
clerks  in  department  stores  as  girls  who 
work  in  factories.  These  girls,  who 
were  all  employed  in  mercantile  estab- 
lishments, complained  of  excessive  over- 
time without  pay,  of  frequent  Sunday 
work,  of  an  insufficient  number  of  seats, 
and  of  meager  wages  curtailed  by  fines 
and  deductions  for  absence. 

It  was  the  awakened  consciousness  of 
these  few  club  girls  which  inspired  the 
formation  of  the  Retail  Clerks'  Union. 
At  first  this  little  union  groped  along 
cautiously.  The  organizer  visited  girls 
in  their  homes  after  hours.  She  tried  to 
arouse  interest  in  the  organization 
through  settlements  and  working  girls' 
clubs.  She  distributed  membership 
blanks  in  the  stores  by  stealth  until  she 
was  discovered  and  ordered  from  the 
premises.  But  although  the  response 
was  eager  in  some  quarters,  progress, 
on  the  whole,  was  discouraging.  The 
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habitual  timidity  of  department  store 
girls  could  not  be  overcome  and  if 
four  girls  joined  the  union,  three  would 
slip  away. 

Suddenly  the  union  received  courage 
from  an  unexpected  source.  In  a  city 
at  the  other  end  of  the  state,  Buffalo, 
a  strike  of  teamsters  was  called  in  May. 
A  few  days  later  the  drivers  on  store 
wagons  joined  the  teamsters.  Then,  as  if 
electrified,  the  retail  clerks  walked  out 
to  join  the  delivery  men.  Despite  con- 
fusion and  deplorable  management  tht 
clerks  gained  a  decided  victory  in  the 
settlement  of  the  strike.  Three  weeks 
later  when  they  returned  to  their  places 
they  had  won  among  other  concession* 
that  which  the  intelligent  consumer  had 
been  demanding  for  years — Saturday 
night  off  duty  and  six  o'clock  closing 
on  Christmas  eve. 

This  Buffalo  strike,  on  the  one  hand, 
renewed  the  vitality  of  the  wavering 
union  in  New  York  city ;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  drove  home  to  employers  the 
possibility  that  the  worm  might  turn. 
These  two  results  have  since  been  em- 
bodied into  definite  policies  which  are 
singularly  in  the  foreground  at  this  time 
of  year  when  Christmas  has  long  been 
the  excuse  for  excessive  hours  of  labor. 

HpHE  Retail  Clerks'  Union,  while  still 
organizing  and  receiving  pledges  in 
secret,  is  beginning  to  skirmish  in  the 
open.  Instead  of  smuggling  pamphlets 
over  the  counter,  the  Committee  on  Or- 
ganization holds  street  meetings  three 
or  four  times  a  week  on  the  very  door- 
steps of  department  stores.  Instead  oi 
the  frightened,  half-hearted  response 
that  greeted  the  secret  tactics,  the  pub- 
lic meetings  are  well  received.  The 
employes  dare  listen  to  speakers  and 
ask  questions,  although  aware  that 
they  may  be  watched.  Many  have  taken 
home  membership  blanks  and  returned 
them  signed  to  the  organizer,  Hilda 
Swenson.  Within  the  last  six  montbi 
the  union  has  obtained  more  memberi 
than  during  the  preceding  two  years  of 
its  existence.  The  demands  of  th« 
union  are  a  54  hour  week,  a  min- 
imum wage  of  $9  a  week  for  sale»- 
women  of  one  year's  experience,  a 
minimum  wage  of  $4  a  week  for  "junior 
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help,"  pay  and  a  half  for  all  overtime, 
the  right  to  use  the  seats  provided  by 
law  and  the  right  to  organize. 

Meanwhile  department  stores  have 
adopted  a  policy  of  conciliation  toward 
employes  and  opposition  to  the  union. 

Merchants  have  agreed  to  early  clos- 
ing as  never  before.  Though  much  of 
this  is  due  to  public  sentiment,  it  is 
widely  recognized  up  state  that  "stores 
are  closing  at  six  o'clock  Christmas  Eve 
because  employers  fear  a  strike  similar 
to  that  in  Buffalo."  In  New  York  city, 
twenty-four  department  stores  have  an- 
•ounccd  that  they  will  close  at  six 
o'clock  as  against  twenty-one  last  year. 

This  conciliatory  policy  has  manifested 
ittelf  in  other  ways  than  early  closing 
during  the  holidays.  For  example,  one 
department  store  in  New  York  city 
formerly  paid  a  commission  of  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  on  all  sales  above 
a  certain  amount.  When  the  Committee 
on  Organization  of  Department  Stores 
started  meetings  outside  this  store,  the 
manager  called  the  clerks  together  and 
told  them  the  commission  would  be 
raised  to  one  per  cent.  The  meetings, 
be  it  noted,  still  have  large  attendance. 

In  other  stores  hostility  toward  the 
union  is  more  distinct  than  the  policy 
of  propitiating  employes.  When  a  num- 
ber of  organizers  attempted  to  speak 
outside  one  department  store,  the  pro- 
prietors locked  the  exit  through  which 
the  clerks  were  pouring  and  obliged 
them  to  use  a  door  on  another  street. 
At  the  same  time  the  store's  delivery 
autos,  with  clanging  bells  and  tooting 
horns,  paraded  past  the  speakers  until 
their  words  were  lost  in  the  racket. 

At  a  later  meeting  before  the  same 
store,  a  member  of  the  committee  re- 
ceived a  summons  to  appear  in  court. 
The  summons  was  based  on  a  city  ordin- 
ance which  forbids  the  distribution  of 
literature  on  the  street.  The  charge  was 
dismissed  for  lack  of  evidence. 

A  psychologist  would  expect  long  con- 
tinued agitation  about  a  person  or  group 
of  persons  to  cause  a  reaction  on  the 
person  or  group.  And  it  is  so  now.  For 
the  strenuous  campaign  which  the  Con- 
turners'  Leagues  have  waged  for  twenty- 
five  years  on  behalf  of  the  retail  clerk, 
the  investigations  of  mercantile  estab- 
lishments by  state  commissions,  the 
movement  to  obtain  minimum  wage  laws 
and  the  subsequent  controversy  in  re- 
gard to  low  wages  and  vice — all  these 
are  elements  in  the  present  reaction  of 
the  mercnntile  employe  toward  her  work- 
ing conditions. 
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OLORADO     EDITORS     CONFER 
ON  COAL  STRIKE 


ON  NOVEMBER  13  the  newspaper 
editors  of  Colorado  met  in  Denver  for 
a  conference  that  was  probably  unique 
in  the  history  of  journalism.  They  had 
experienced  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the 
truth  about  the  strike  of  coal  miners 
fa  the  southern  part  of  the, state  because 


of  conflicting  statements  made  by  the 
opposing  sides  in  the  controversy.  On 
the  invitation,  therefore,  of  John  C. 
Shaffer  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
they  came  together  in  an  endeavor  to 
thresh  out  the  situation,  harmonize  in- 
consistencies and  form  an  opinion  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  case. 

To  make  this  possible  they  asked  rep- 
resentatives of  the  different  interests  to 
appear  before  them,  each  to  state  the 
case  as  it  appeared  to  him. 

The  meeting,  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Shaffer,  was  addressed  by  Governor 
Ammons,  two  striking  miners,  John 
McLennan,  president  of  district  No.  15, 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and 
John  C.  Osgood,  president  of  the  Victor- 
American  Fuel  Company.  After  each 
had  described  the  situation  from  his 
own  point  of  view  a  committee,  of  which 
Mr.  Shaffer  acted  as  chairman,  drew  up 
a  report  embodying  the  conclusions  of 
the  editors  drawn  from  the  discussion. 
The  report  discusses  in  order  the  de- 
mands of  the  miners  which  are  essen- 
tially as  follows:  recognition  of  the 
union ;  a  10  per  cent  advance  in  tonnage 
rates;  an  eight-hour  day;  pay  for  all 
"narrow"  work  and  "dead"  work ;  check- 
weighmen  to  be  elected  without  inter- 
ference; freedom  to  patronize  any  store, 
boarding-house,  or  doctor;  enforcement 
of  Colorado  laws  and  abolition  of  guard 
system. 

After  consideration  of  the  demands 
of  the  miners,  the  editors  recommended 
that  the  strike  "be  called  off  under  the 
following  terms  and  conditions": 

"That  the  miners  should  waive  their 
first  demand,  which  is  for  a  recognition 
of  the  union,  on  the  ground  that  the 
recognition  of  any  union  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  matter  of  mutual  agreement 
and  not  of  coercion,  and  not  being  cov- 
ered bv  any  law;  and  for  the  additional 
reason  that  the  laws  of  Colorado  guar- 
antee to  every  miner  the  right  to  belong 
individually  to  any  labor  organization 
without  prejudice  or  discrimination  on 
the  part  of  any  employer  of  labor. 

"That  the  miners  should  waive  their 
second  and  fourth  demands  for  an  in- 
crease in  wages,  not  only  for  the  reason 
that  the  wages  now  paid  to  coal  miners 
in  this  state  are  larger  than  in  most 
other  states  and  are  as  large  as  paid  in 
most  other  lines  of  industry  in  Colorado, 
but  also  for  the  reason  that  the  modi- 
fied demands  of  the  miners,  as  published 
in  the  newspapers,  asking  for  living 
wages,  are  in  our  opinion,  already  met, 
beint"  paid  to  them  in  cash,  twice  a 
month,  by  the  coal  mine  owners. 

"That  the  miners  are  entitled  to  have 
granted  their  demands,  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  relating  thereto,  desig- 
nated as  follows:  For  an  eight-hour 
work  day  in  all  coal  mines:  for  a  check 
weighman  in  all  mines  where  thev  ask, 
to  be  selected  from  amon?  the  miners 
by  the  miners,  to  be  paid  by  them,  and 
without  interference  upon  the  part  of 
the  operators ;  the  right  to  trade  at  any 
store:  the  demand  for  the  enforcement 
of  all  laws  relating  to  the  coal  mining 
industry. 


"Also,  that  all  competent  striking 
miners  who  have  not  been  guilty  of  vio^ 
lations  of  the  law  while  on  strike  should 
be  taken  back  by  the  coal  mine  owners 
without  prejudice. 

"That  any  coal  mine  owner  has  a 
legal  right  to  employ  any  person  or  per- 
sons without  interference  or  threats 
upon  the  part  of  any  other  person  or 
organization,  as  provided  by  law. 

"That  we  declare  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  the  governor  of  this  state  to  compel 
the  enforcement  of  the  state  mining  laws, 
to  which  we  pledge  our  earnest  support 
and  co-operation ;  and  that,  to  obtain  for 
the  miners  every  right  to  which  they 
are  entitled  under  the  law,  the  rigid  en- 
forcement of  the  state  laws  is  alone  nec- 
essary." 

It  may  be  that  by  the  time  this  issue 
of  THE  SURVEY  is  off  the  press,  sub- 
stantial progress  will  have  been  made 
in  the  direction  of  settlement.  Eastern 
papers  of  November  28,  containing  dis- 
patches from  Denver,  tell  of  a  confer- 
ence arranged  by  Governor  Ammons  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  striking 
miners  and  mine  owners.  According  to 
the  dispatches  the  operators  were  ready 
to  grant  practically  all  the  important  de- 
mands other  than  recognition  of  the 
union.  This  was  the  rock  upon  which 
the  conference  split,  but  the  governor 
was  hopeful  of  overcoming  this  ob- 
stacle. 


LAD  IN  LIGHT"— THE  BARE 
TRUTH 


TUBERCULOSIS  in  Switzerland 
seems  an  anomaly.  It  is,  instead,  a  seri- 
ous fact.  The  country's  death  rate  from 
tuberculosis  surpasses  that  of  any  state 
in  western  Europe  except  Ireland,  Hun- 
gary, and  Austria.  Of  the  50,586  deaths 
in  Switzerland  during  the  first  decade  of 
this  century,  41,699  were  from  tuber- 
culosis. And  of  these  the  appalling  pro- 
portion of  over  50  per  cent  occurred  be- 
tween the  ages  of  15  and  30.  The 
anomaly  is  rather  that  the  mountains 
which  offer  healing  to  so  many  wealthy 
strangers  are  not  yet  available  to  na- 
tive poor.  Sometimes  there  is  a  vacancy 
in  such  a  hospital  as  Le  Chalet,  in  Ley- 
sin,  where  Dr.  Rollier  has  for  several 
years  been  accomplishing  remarkable 
results  in  the  treatment  of  surgical  tu- 
berculosis. Then  the  poor  child  has 
equal  advantages  with  the  rich. 

The  children  shown  in  the  picture 
on  the  opposite  page  have  been  liv- 
ing for  about  a  year  in  Le  Chalet. 
Here  they  are  fully  4,500  feet  above 
sea  level,  on  a  southern  slope,  pro- 
tected from  north  winds  and  storms 
by  higher  peaks  of  the  Vaudois  Alps. 
Even  in  midwinter  the  temperature  rises 
often  to  40  or  50  degrees.  On  balcon- 
ies which  are  veritable  out-of-door 
nurseries,  children  not  yet  strong 
enough  to  run  about,  play  with  toys  in 
their  cots,  rest,  and  eat  their  meals. 

Exposure  of  the  little  patients  to  sun- 
light and  open  air  is  made  gradually, 
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beginning  with  five  minutes  three  times 
a  day.  The  time  is  increased  as  the 
children  become  inured  to  the  cold,  un- 
til at  last  a  "good  coat  of  tan"  replaces 
practically  all  other  covering;  for  the 
diminutive  shirts  worn  by  some  of  the 
youngsters  are  freely  cut  away  at 
shoulders,  chest  or  abdomen  to  allow 
action  of  sunlight  upon  all  diseased 
parts.  Yet  even  without  blankets  and 
eiderdowns,  the  babies  seem  entirely 
without  discomfort  and  quite  unaware 
that  the  temperature  about  them  is  not 
that  of  the  conventional  nursery. 

But  such  opportunities  come  too 
rarely.  And  there  are  many  who  wait. 
So,  to  enlarge  and  to  multiply  places 
where  poor  children  may  be  treated 
skilfully  as  at  Le  Chalet  is  the  immedi- 
ate aim  of  the  welfare  society;  for  at 
present  the  available  hospitals  and  sana- 
toriums  are  entirely  inadequate  to  the 
demands  of  the  situation. 

The  illustration  of  a  ski  party  in  very 
light  array  pictures  some  of  the  remark- 
able results  accomplished  by  the  sun- 
light treatment  for  tuberculosis,  helio- 
therapy. It  is  taken  from  a  pamphlet 
published  by  the  Swiss  society  for  public 
welfare.  During  the  past  year  the  so- 
ciety has  carried  on  a  special  campaign 
against  tuberculosis  among  children. 

Besides  this  especial  tuberculosis  cam- 
paign the  society  carries  on  a  wide  pro- 
tective work.  Its  physicians  not  only 
receive  patients  but  seek  them  out  as 
well,  among  the  needy.  They  remove 
them  when  possible  to  hospitals  or  sani- 
toriums — especially  children  who,  having 
been  exposed  to  infection,  are  therefore 
a  danger  to  others.  They  report  to  the 
authorities  on  sanitary  conditions  and 
help  enforce  sanitary  measures.  Women 
visitors  take  charge  of  domestic  eco- 
nomics and  economies,  teaching  clean- 
liness and  the  care  of  the  sick,  and 
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helping  wisely  according  to  the  need.  In 
their  care,  too,  are  the  forest  schools 
where,  all  out  among  the  trees,  children 
are  taught  some  lessons  and  many 
games.  For  here  as  everywhere,  play, 
air,  sunshine  and  good  food  are  more 
important  than  text-books  when  little 
bodies  are  not  strong. 

Success  has  attended  this  sunlight  and 
out-of-doors  treatment  in  our  own  coun- 
try as  it  has  been  to  some  extent  fol- 
lowed at  Sea  View  and  elsewhere.  Not 
applicable  to  every  case,  or  to  every 
altitude  or  climate,  heliotherapy  never- 
theless contains,  according  to  scientific 
opinion,  even  greater  possibilities  than 
have  as  yet  been  discovered,  for  healing 
tuberculosis  in  children  and  in  adults  as 
well. 


PLANNING  EXHIBIT  BY  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE 
BODIES-BY  GEORGE  B.  FORD 


THERE  is  now  in  progress  at  the 
New  Yorft  Public  Library  a  city  plan- 
ning exhibition  which  in  its  origin,  pur- 
pose and  character  constitutes  a  most 
unusual  and  interesting  addition  to  the 
publicity  given  civic  improvement  work. 
The  exhibition  is  the  outgrowth  of 
the  work  of  the  heights  of  buildings 
committee  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  of  New  York  city.  This 
committee,  of  which  George  McAneny, 
president  of  the  Borough  of  Manhat- 
tan, is  chairman,  was  appointed  on  Feb- 
ruary 27  to  consider  the  question  of 
regulating  the  height,  size  and  arrange- 
ment of  buildings  within  the  city  of 
New  York.  The  committee  placed  the 
active  work  of  investigation  in  the 
hands  of  an  advisory  commission  of 
nineteen  men,  representing  various  in- 
terests of  the  city,  with  Edward  M.  Bas- 
sett,  as  chairman,  and  George  B.  Ford 


as  secretary  and  director  of  investiga- 
tions. These  investigations  of  which 
mention  is  made  below,  have  extended 
over  a  period  of  six  months  and  will 
be  concluded  with  a  report  to  be  handed 
in  this  week.  On  August  28  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  and  the 
Merchant's  Association  made  appropria- 
tions to  provide  for  a  general  exhibi- 
tion of  city  planning,  and  placed  the 
execution  of  this  work  in  the  hands  of 
the  heights  of  buildings  committee  above 
mentioned.  This  committee  appointed 
an  advisory  city  planning  exhibition 
commission  of  twelve  members,  five  of 
whom  are  members  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  National  City  Plan- 
ning Conference,  with  Frederic  C. 
Howe  as  chairman,  and  George  B.  Ford, 
secretary,  to  take  the  exhibition  in 
charge.  The  New  York  Public  Library 
most  courteously  put  its  exhibition  and 


lecture  rooms  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
mission and  prepared  for  the  exhibition 
a  comprehensive  and  carefully  selected 
collection  of  about  700  books  on  city 
planning,  and  has  published  an  annotat- 
ed bibliography  of  the  same.  The  com- 
mission appointed  the  American  City 
Bureau  to  collect  and  install  the  exhibi- 
tion under  its  control  and  direction. 

The  officials  of  many  foreign  cities 
and  the  officials  of  all  American  cities  of 
over  10,000  inhabitants  were  asked  to 
co-operate.  Likewise  many  civic  and 
commercial  organizations  and  many  in- 
dividuals were  asked  to  help  make  this 
exhibition  representative  of  all  that  is 
best  in  city  planning.  The  response  was 
widespread,  generous  in  amount  and  in- 
telligent in  selection.  The  commission 
regretted  that  much  of  value  had  to 
remain  unhung  for  lack  of  space. 

In  arranging  the  exhibition,  the  com- 
mission had  in  mind  that  the  citizens  of 
New  York  would,  at  no  distant  time,  be 
called  upon  to  vote  upon  matters  which 
would  bear  the  name  of  city  planning 
and  that  to  insure  an  intelligent  appre- 
ciation of  the  subject  among  the  voters, 
a  public  exhibition  of  this  sort  setting 
forth  in  a  graphic  way  the  meaning  and 
scope  of  city  planning  would  be  most 
desirable.  Furthermore,  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  show  the  taxpayer  that 
right  city  planning  is  not  a  waste  of 
city  money  but  that  it  is  one  of  the  best 
investments  that  a  city  can  make.  With 
these  aims  in  view  the  exhibition  was 
arranged  in  a  way  that  presents  the  city 
planning  idea  in  a  logical  and  compre- 
hensive manner.  The  material  is  pre- 
sented under  nineteen  heads,  as  follows: 

Meaning  and  scope,  aims  and  advan- 
tages, theory  of  the  growth  of  cities, 
railroads,  waterways,  streets,  transit, 
sub-structures  and  sanitation,  industry, 
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housing,  recreation,  parks,  civic  struc- 
tures, restrictions,  organization  and  pub- 
licity, controlling  bodies,  surveys,  record- 
ing and  presenting  plans,  paying  for 
improvements,  with  concrete  examples 
of  the  comprehensive  city  plan. 

In  the  adjoining  hall,  the  heights  of 
buildings  committee  is  exhibiting  the 
work  done  for  it  in  connection  with  its 
report  which  is  being  presented  to  the 
heights  of  buildings  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

On  account  of  the  wide  scope  of  the 
studies  and  investigations  made  by  this 
commission  the  charts  and  maps  pre- 
sented are  most  interesting.  The  in- 
vestigations included  the  study  of  what 
other  cities  in  America  and  Europe  have 
done  in  height,  area  and  occupancy  regu- 
lation. They  included  a  consideration 
of  the  effect  of  these  regulations  on 
property  and  rental  values,  on  the  gen- 
eral growth  and  development  of  the 
community,  and  also  on  the  attitude  of 
the  courts  in  regard  to  the  constitution- 
ality of  these  regulations.  The  exhibits 
show  results  of  extensive  investigations 
of  conditions  in  New  York  as  to  light 
and  ventilation  among  tall  buildings,  as 
to  congestion  and  overcrowding  in  the 
itreets,  and  as  to  districting  or  zoning 
for  different  districts  of  the  city. 

There  are  in  all  about  one  hundred 
large  maps  and  charts  which  are  de- 
scribed in  a  catalog. 

The  exhibits  show  scientific  and  ex- 
haustive study  of  all  phases  of  the  work 
— the  kind  of  study  which  successful  city 
planning  work  always  demands,  and  the 
more  general  exhibition  in  the  adjacent 
hall,  mention  of  which  has  been  made 
abov«,  serves  as  a  most  fitting  introduc- 
tion to  and  complement  of  the  prob- 
lems with  which  the  heights  of  buildings 
committee  has  been  confronted  and  for 
the  study  of  which  the  committee  has 
prepared  the  charts. 


An  instructive  feature  of  the  exhibi- 
tion is  the  series  of  lectures  at  five 
o'clock  every  week  day  to  which  the 
public  is  invited.  Men  of  widespread 
influence  in  the  community  are  giving 
talks  on  pertinent  phases  of  city  plan- 
ning work. 

On  Friday,  December  5  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment,  in  con- 
junction with  the  advisory  committee  ofj 
city  planning  experts  of  the  New  York' 


State  Conference  of  Mayors,  were  to 
hold  a  city  planning  conference  to  which 
mayors,  mayors-elect  and  members  of 
municipal  planning  commissions  of  the 
cities  of  New  York  state  were  invited. 
New  York  city  is  thus  taking  the  ini- 
tial steps  in  the  direction  of  comprehen- 
sive city  planning  by  placing  before 
the  public  this  most  valuable  exhibit 
of  its  own  work  and  that  of  other  com- 
munities. 


COLLAPSE  OF  THE  CHARGES  AGAINST  JUDGE   BEN 
B.  LINDSEY-BY  SARAH  RUSH  PARKS 

THE  FIGHT  waged  for  years  against 
Judge   Ben   B.   Lindsey  of  the  Denver 


Juvenile  Court  culminated  last  summer 
and  fall  in  a  special  attack  which  has 
ignominiously  failed.  He  was  charged 
with  flagrant  leniency  toward  men  ac- 
cused of  crimes  against  girls,  with 
having  a  bribe-seeker  among  the  officers 
of  his  court,  and  with  neglect  of  his 
duties  through  protracted  absence"  from 
Denver  on  lecture  tours. 

Launched  and  pushed  most  vigorously 
during  the  early  summer,  at  a  time 
when  Judge  Lindsey  was  away  and  ill, 
this  attack  was  given  wide  currency 
throughout  the  country.  Coupled  with 
the  publicity  given  to  the  major  charge 
were  reports  that  petitions  for  Judge 
Lindsey's  recall  were  being  success- 
fully circulated. 

When  Judge  Lindsey  returned  to 
Denver  in  September  he  made  specific 
and  exhaustive  denial  of  all  the  charges. 
And  when,  early  in  November,  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Denver  Taxpayers'  Asso- 
ciation, composed  of  persons  hostile  to 
Judge  Lindsey,  as  he  himself  says,  re- 
ported that  it  could  find  no  justifica- 
tion for  the  charges,  the  collapse  of  the 
whole  attack  was  complete. 

The   circulars   containing   the   charge 
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that  Judge  Lindsey  let  men  who  had 
raped  young  girls  "go  scot  free"  were 
noticeably  anonymous,  and  anonymous 
they  have  remained.  They  were  issued 
by  the  "Woman's  Protective  League." 
Connection  with  this  organization  has 
been  admitted  bjy  only  three  people: 
Rodney  Curtis,  E.  K.  Whitehead,  and 
Dr.  Mary  Elizabeth  Bates.  Of  them 
Jud^e  Lindsey  charges: 

"Curtis  is  ex-president  of  the  Denver 
City  Tramway  Company  and  one  of 
Denver's  wealthiest  citizens.  One  of 
that  type  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  the 
utility  corporations  that  have  robbed  the 
city  of  Denver  are  the  city  of  Denver. 
That  to  question  their  known  court- 
proved  political  corruption  is  'to  knock 
the  town  and  hurt  business.' 

"When  the  City  Railroad  Company, 
of  which  Mr.  Curtis  was  president,  was 
in  league  with  the  soul-killing  gamblers' 
syndicate  and  brothel-keepers  of  Denver 
to  get  the  power  to  steal  and  hold  their 
privileges,  how  much  concern  did  he 
have  for  the  hundreds  of  women  and 
young  girls  that  were  degraded  and 
ruined  in  order  that  others  might  line 
their  pockets  with  the  proceeds  of  their 
misery  and  its  shame  ?  At  that  time  the 
court  and  its  judge  were  fighting  these 
creatures  and  sending  them  to  jail  in 
spite  of  the  powers  that  protected  them. 

"Whitehead  is  secretary  of  the  Hu- 
mane Society.  .  .  a  private  corpora- 
tion. ...  A  law  was  passed  bv  the 
legislature  in  1901  declaring  this  private 
charity  a  state  bureau.  .  .  •  .  But  the 
[the  interests']  private  board  of  directors 
continued  to  name  its  officers  and  let 
Whitehead  use  it  for  such  political  pur- 
poses as  he  pleased.  By  a  cunning:  eva- 
sion of  the  law  it  has  drawn  in  favors 
and  in  money  between  $60,000  and  $75,- 
000  from  the  state  treasury  in  violation 
of  five  or  six  positive  provisions  of  the 
constitution  of  the  state  of  Colorado. 

"Whitehead  .  .  .  proved  to  be  one 
of  their  [the  interests']  most  effective 
tools  in  our  fight  against  them.  .  . 
An  appeal  was  made  .  .  .  bv  one  of 
Boss  Evans'  notorious  henchmen  to  the 
Humane  Society  to  have  Whitehead 
make  an  attack  upon  the  judge  of  the 

Juvenile   Court   of   Denver 

Whitehead  willingly  accepted  the  com- 
mission thus  asked  for  bv  the  corrupt 
interests,  and  from  the  fall  of  1909, 
when  the  story  began,  down  to  date, 
Whitehead  has  issued  circular  after  cir- 
cular viciously  attacking  not  only  the 
Juvenile  Court  of  Denver  and  the  judge 
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thereof,  but  insisting  that  all  juvenile 
courts  were  a  failure  and  the  kind  of 
institutions  that  ought  to  be  abolished. 

"In  face  of  a  factory  inspector's  re- 
port that  children  as  young  as  ten  years 
of  age  had  been  employed  in  the  coke 
ovens  and  about  the  coal  mines,  White- 
head  insisted  there  was  no  child  labor 
in  Colorado.  The  creatures  of  privilege 
who  would  defend  a  child  from  the  beat- 
ings by  a  brute,  or  arrest  an  ignorant 
Italian  laborer  working  for  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  for  beating  a 
mule,  were,  by  every  activity,  known  to 
shady  politics,  moving  heaven  and  earth 
to  defeat  this  effective  child  labor  law 
to  prevent  corporations  from  burning 
out  the  lives  of  children  in  mines  and 
coke  ovens. 

"In  our  fight  for  the  eight  hour  law 
and  employes'  compensation,  liability 
and  accident  laws,  the  abolition  of  as- 
sumed risks  and  other  measures  really 
designed  to  protect  the  -American  home 
and  child  by  protecting  its  parents,  this 
society  through  some  of  its  agents  has 
cither  been  inactive  or  secretly  or  open- 
ly in  alliance  with  the  powers  of  privi- 
lege. 

"Dr.  Mary  Elizabeth  Bates.  .  .  is 
the  only  known  woman  member  of  the 
Woman's  Protective  League.  On  sev- 
eral occasions  .  .  .  she  attacked  the 
Juvenile  Court.  She  appeared  in  the 
district  court  with  Whitehead  several 
years  ago  in  one  of  the  most  notorious 
and  contemptible  of  these  attacks,  when 
two  little  girls  were  taken  out  of  a  home 
on  a  habeas  corpus  writ  against  the 
wishes  of  their  parents  and  themselves, 
in  order  that  a  shameful,  contemptible 
circular  could  be  issued  by  Whitehead 
and  Clay's  Review,  trying  to  convince 
the  country  that  the  Juvenile  Court  was 
a  lawless  institution  and  did  not  respect 
the  rights  of  parents  and  children. 

"Dr.  Bates  acquired  the  habit  of  mak- 
ing reckless,  evil  charges  against  public 
persons  or  institutions:  she  attacked  men 
like  the  secretary  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  in  his  fight  against  vice ;  against 
institutions  like  the  County  Hospital,  the 
county  commissioners  and  the  Old  Lad- 
ies' Home." 

And  as  to  the  motives  and  character 
of  the  mysterious  people  back  of  these 
three,  Judge  Lindsey  thinks  that  he  can 
form  a  shrewd  guess: 

"Under  cover,  so  far,  this  organiza- 
tion is  secretly  backed  by  some  of  the 
worst  of  the  old  political  enemies  of 
the  Juvenile  Court;  certain  well-known 
political  hacks,  soreheads,  and  past  or 
present  beneficiaries  of  the  corrupt  in- 
terests we  have  to  fight  in  Denver.  .  .  . 
[These  people]  will  sink  to  any  depth 
of  degradation.  They  will  sign  any- 
thing, say  anything,  do  anything.  .  .  . 
There  is  also  a  class  of  'eminently  re- 
spectables' who  .  .  .  for  a  share  in 
the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  table  of 
special  privilege,  are  counted  upon  to 
lend  the  attacks  respectability.'" 

If  this  is  not  a  correct  analysis  of 
the  Woman's  Protective  League,  its 
publicity  record  does  not  afford  a  more 
satisfactory  impression.  No  names 
have  been  made  public  although  in  its 
first  circular,  the  league  indicated  its 


intention  of  publishing  its  membership 
as  soon  as  "one  hundred  representative 
women  have  signified  their  wish  to 
serve  in  this  cause."  In  response  to  a 
letter  of  inquiry,  Dr.  Bates  writes  that 
the  league  has  decided  to  wait  until 
it  gets '1,000  instead  of  100  members. 

Equally  unsatisfactory  are  the  data 
copied  from  the  record  of  the  county 
jail  and  sent  out  with  an  anonymous 
letter  in  support  of  the  statement  that 
Judge  Lindsey  is  criminally  lenient  with 
men  who  ruin  young  girls.  A  long  list 
of  rape  cases  from  1909  to  1913  is 
given,  bearing  in  many  instances  the 
comment  "discharged,  Lindsey."  This 
list  is  misleading.  No  record  is  given 
of  trials  or  verdicts  and  the  reader  is 
left  to  infer  that  Judge  Lindsey  dis- 
charged these  men  because  he  wanted 
to  instead  of  because  he  had  to  in  com- 
pliance with  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  or 
a  statement  from  the  district  attorney 
that  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to 
warrant  prosecution. 
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When  THE  SURVEY  wrote  for  further 
information  upon  this  point,  Dr.  Bates 
replied  that,  although  she  -had  infor- 
mation as  to  the  "nativity,  occupation, 
etc.,"  of  the  defendants,  she  was  not 
possessed  of  "the  particular  data  asked 
for." 

Later,  having  obtained  this  informa- 
tion from  the  records  of  the  Juvenile 
Court,  she  sent  out  another  circular. 
This  second  circular  shows  that  in  prac- 
tically all  of  the  rape  cases  where  Judge 
Lindsey  discharged  without  sentencing, 
a  jury  had  found  the  man  not  guilty 
or  the  prosecuting  attorney  had  refused 
to  prosecute.  There  are  eight  appar- 
ent exceptions.  Four  of  these  are  not 
exceptions,  for  in  three  of  them  the  man 
married  the  girl,  and  in  the  fourth  he 
was  placed  on  probation  after  having 
agreed  to  support  the  child.  So  that,  on 
Dr.  Bates's  own  showing,  there  have 
been  during  four  years  and  four  months 


four  rape  cases  in  which  the  Juvenile 
Court  judge  found  the  evidence  to  con- 
vict lacking.  This  is  in  striking  con- 
trast to  her  original  statement  that 
"sixty-eight  out  of  eighty-four"  of  the 
men  accused  of  rape  "went  scot  free," 
the  implication  being  clearly  that  Judge 
Lindsey  was  responsible  for  the  failure 
to  punish  them. 

The  statement  about  the  "sixty-eight" 
was  false  as  well  as  misleading,  for  it 
classed  among  those  who  went  "scot 
free"  a  number  of  men  who  served  jail 
sentences  and  were  put  on  probation. 
It  is  in  its  attack  upon  these  probation 
cases  that  the  second  circular  is  as  un- 
fair as  the  first.  The  circular  states 
that  to  put  a  man  charged  with  rape  on 
probation  is  to  say:  "Guilty  of  the  rape 
of  a  young  girl,  but  is  let  off  if  he  isn't 
caught  doing  it  again  for  two  years." 

In  his  public  statement  Judge  Lindsey 
asks  his  friends  to  keep  in  mind  several 
facts  bearing  on  such  cases.  To  begin 
with,  the  men  whom  he  puts  on  proba- 
tion are  not,  in  any  common  use  of  lan- 
guage, guilty  of  rape  at  all.  Very  few 
cases  of  forcible  violation,  or  of  the 
seduction  of  innocent  girls  have  ever 
come  before  the  court;  and  in  such 
cases,  where  a  conviction  is  secured, 
Judge  Lindsey  gives  an  indeterminate 
penitentiary  sentence,  frequently  one 
that  makes  life  imprisonment  possible. 

But  the  law  of  Colorado  defines  rape 
as  the  entering  into  sexual  relations  with 
any  unmarried  girl  under  18,  whether 
she  gives  her  consent  or  not,  and  this 
is  true  even  if  she  deliberately  solicits 
the  relation.  In  many  of  the  cases 
brought  before  the  Juvenile  Court  the 
girl  had  been  wild  and  had  gotten  into 
difficulty  with  a  young  boy  of  about 
her  own  age  who,  according  to  her 
own  statement,  was  no  more  guilty  than 
she.  In  not  a  few  cases,  the  girl  was 
a  prostitute  who  led  astray  a  boy  much 
more  innocent  than  herself. 

Even  if  it  were  wise  or  just  to  send 
such'  boys  to  the  penitentiary,  Judge 
Lindsey  points  out  that  it  would  be  prac- 
tically impossible  to  do  so.  For  there 
is  usually  just  the  girl's  word  against 
the  boy's,  and  under  these  circumstances 
a  jury  will  almost  invariably  acquit. 

In  order  to  do  anything  with  such 
cases  at  all,  Judge  Lindsey  holds  that 
he  must  obtain  a  confession  from  the 
boys,  an  impossibility  unless  he  prom- 
ises to  be  lenient.  Moreover,  the  jury 
trial,  which  the  boy  has  a  right  to  de- 
mand, would  involve  a  publicity  most 
seriously  detrimental  to  the  girl  and  al- 
ways indignantly  dreaded  by  her  and 
by  her  friends. 

What  Judge  Lindsey  does  is  to  shield 
the  girl  carefully  from  publicity,  get 
the  confidence  of  everybody  concerned, 
obtain  a  confession  from  the  boy,  let 
him  serve  a  short  jail  sentence,  and 
then  put  the  boy  and  the  girl  on  pro- 
bation. By  keeping  them  in  touch  with 
some  of  his  staff  for  a  year  or  two, 
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he  often  succeeds  in  transforming  both 
of  them.     For  instance,  he  writes: 

"We  have  heard  girls  as  young  as 
sixteen  boast  of  their  clandestine  rela- 
tions with  boys  and  young  men,  and 
tell  with  the  mock  pride  of  a  bad  boy 
who  relates  his  escapades  to  his  chums, 
of  how  they  deliberately  set  traps  for 
boys  or  young  men.  I  had  such  a  girl 
in  the  most  unmoral  way  boast  of  her 
clandestine  relations  with  twenty-five 
young  men  ill  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 
She  didn't  even  know  or  care  to  know 
their  names  or  identity.  Yet  that  girl 
seemed  in  other  respects  to  have  many 
good  traits,  and  to-day  is  married  to  a 
first-class  young  fellow,  who  was  fully 
aware  of  her  unmorality  and  of  these 
sex  relations.  They  are,  and  have  been 
for  some  time,  living  aparently  in  the 
happiest  of  circumstances." 

The  Woman's  Protective  League  re- 
ports a  case  in  the  following  manner: 
"Man  charged  with  the  rape  of  a  six- 
teen-year-old girl,  and  discharged  by 
Lindsey  on  condition  that  he  pay  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money  per  month  for  the 
cafe  of  the  child."  Now,  literally,  ac- 
cording to  Colorado's  definition  of 
"rape,"  that  statement  is  exactly  true. 
But  Judge  Lindsey  says : 

"Those  who  are  not  present  at  the 
trials  of  these  cases  know  none  of  the 
facts  and  should  not  jump  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  was  an  improper  thing 
for  the  judge  to  do.  A  trial  would  have 
meant  that  the  girl  would  be  dragged 
through  the  mire  of  publicity  and  the 
chances  were  that  the  man  would  be 
found  not  guilty  by  the  jury.  ...  At 
the  request  of  the  parent  of  the  girl 
our  officers  secured  a  confession  from 
the  boy  ...  on  condition  that  he 
be  placed  on  probation  .  .  .  and 
that  he  acknowledge  the  paternity  of  the 
child  and  help  in  its  support. 

"There  are  many  cases  like  this.  It 
is  often  much  wiser  to  bring  about  such 
results  than  to  allow  the  accused  to 
go  scot  free  as  was  done  in  nearly  every 
case  under  the  old  system.  [In]  this 
particular  case  [the  man]  was  a  sixteen- 
year-old  boy.  He  had  made  his  first 
mistake  with  that  girl.  The  boy  learn- 
ed a  lesson,  the  girl  learned  a  lesson, 
and  the  case  was  wisely  handled  from 
every  standpoint." 

That  his  methods  are  effective  in 
securing  results  Judge  Lindsey  shows 
by  tables  carefully  compiled  from  the 
records  of  two  "courts.  The  West  Side 
Criminal  Court  of  Denver  has  obtained 
convictions  in  only  12.8  per  cent  of  the 
rape  cases  there  filed,  as  against  the 
Juvenile  Court's  conviction  of  44.6  per 
cent  of  its  cases.  In  other  words,  the 
Juvenile  Court  has  the  record  of  con- 
victing proportionately  three  times  as 
many  of  its  rape  cases  as  does  the 
criminal  court. 

It  is  on  such  a  record  that  the  Wom- 
an's Protective  League  attacked  Judge 
Lindsey,  with  the  ostensible  object  of 
"securing  the  legal  protection  of  girl 
children." 


In  the  train  of  the  main  charges 
against  Lindsey  have  come  a  number  of 
minor  charges,  two  of  which  have  at- 
tracted some  attention.  Widespread 
doubt  has  been  entertained  in  Denver 
as  to  the  character  of  a  special  police 
officer  of  the  court.  This  officeV  (Phil- 
lips) has  been  accused  of  accepting 
and  extorting  bribes,  and  the  charge 
was  believed  even  by  some  of  Judge 
Lindsey's  warm  supporters.  Moreover, 
Judge  Lindsey  has  been  accused  of  hav- 
ing a  blind  faith  in  this  man  and  of 
refusing  to  investigate  him. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  charges  have 
been  twice  investigated  carefully,  once 
by  George  Creel  when  he  was  police 
commissioner,  and  a  second  time  by  the 
district  attorney  and  a  grand  jury  last 
spring.  Of  this  second  investigation 
Judge  Lindsey  says: 

"The  sheriff  who  summoned  the  grand 
jury  was  one  of  Phillips'  personal  ene- 
mies and  had  personally  told  me  that 
he  was  going  to  get  Phillips  if  he  could. 
The  grand  jury  was  hostile  to  Phillips. 
The  district  attorney  was  hostile  be- 
cause Phillips  had  openly  accused  him 
of  neglect  of  duty  in  prosecuting  a  man 
who  had  violated  a  little  girl.  If  there 
ever  was  a  court  organized  for  con- 
viction, it  certainly  was  that  court. 
There  was  a  public  invitation  to  every- 
body to  present  any  facts  that  they  had 
to  that  grand  jury.  The  district  attor- 
ney sent  for  all  the  dive  keepers'  law- 
yers and  witnesses  who  were  supposed 
to  know  anything  against  Phillips.  The 
investigation  went  on  for  weeks  during 
last  May  and  June.  But  after  all  of 
this  investigation  they  found  absolutely 
nothing  but  that  which  was 'in  Phillips' 
favor." 

Nor  is  that  the  whole  story.  Judge 
Lindsey  was  so  very  solicitous  for  the 
fair  name  of  his  staff  that  he  went  fur- 
ther: 

"Not  only  have  I  not  been  blind  to  the 
situation  but  I  have  done  everything 
within  my  power  on  four  or  five  differ- 
ent occasions  to  run  down  the  gossip. 
I  have  filed  a  request  upon  two  differ- 
ent occasions  witli  the  Fire  and  Police 
Board  for  a  thorough  investigation  of 
these  charges.  I  have  sent  for  dive- 
keepers,  saloon-keepers,  rooming  house- 
keepers, who  are  said  to  have  been  held 
up  by  Phillips:  I  have  taken  them  into 
the  privacy  of  my  own  office:  and  I  have 
besought  them  to  tell  me  the  truth  about 
Phillips.  ...  I  have  shut  the  door 
of  my  room  and  promised  them  every 
protection  to  get  their  sympathv  and 
confidence;  I  have  told  them  Phillips 
was  nothing  to  me  outside  of  the  desire 
of  any  man  to  see  that  the  truth  was 
known  whether  for  or  against  him; 
and  I  hnve  besought  them  to  tell  me 
confidentially  or  openly,  privately  or  pub- 
licly, whether  there  'was  any  truth  in 
the  charges.  In  every  case,  they  have 
assured  me  that  Philips  did  not  seek  to 
extort  anything  from  them.  .  .  .  To 
one  group  of  people  I  offered  $50  cash 
to  pay  for  the  time  and  expense  of  any 
one  of  them  to  bring  me  facts  or  sus- 
picion of  facts,  in  writing,  upon  which 


I  could  base  some  investigation.  After 
great  difficulty  and  promising  to  send 
one  man  to  me,  they  did  not  do  it.  I 
finally  dragged  a  man  into  my  court, 
shut  the  door  -and  begged  of  him  to 
confide  in  me  and  tell  me  the  truth.  He 
swore  to  me  that  there  wasn't  a  word  of 
truth  in  the  report  that  Phillips  had 
tried  to  hold  him  up.  He  said  that  he 
had  been  told  that  the  case  could  be 
squared,  but  that  he  had  found  his  in- 
formation was  absolutely  false." 

The  other  minor  charge  that  has  been 
circulated  widely  concerns  Judge  Lind- 
sey's absence  from  Denver  to  an  extent 
alleged  to  involve  neglect  of  his  court 
work.  When  he  is  away,  he  pays  out 
of  his  own  pocket  the  judge  who  takes 
his  place  on  his  bench,  and  his  work  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  efficient  corps  of 
helpers  who  have  been  with  him  for 
years. 

It  is  true  that  of  recent  years  he  has 
been  on  lecture  tours  for  from  three  to 
four  months  yearly.  This  is  partly  be- 
cause of  his  great  eagerness  to  spread 
the  Juvenile  Court  idea.  There  are  still 
places  in  this  country  where  children 
are  put  into  prison  with  hardened  crim- 
inals. It  is  also  because  of  his  need 
for  the  money  to  be  obtained  by  lectur- 
ing. Judge  Lindsey  is  constantly  at 
heavy  expense  for  the  publicity  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  his  fight;  publicity  nec- 
essary in  warding  off  the  incessant  at- 
tacks of  which  the  one  here  described  is 
but  a  sample;  publicity  necessary  in  se- 
curing needed  laws.  He  is  one  of  the 
people  most  largely  responsible  for  Col- 
orado's code  of  woman  and  child  legis- 
lation, a  code  that  has  been  secured  only 
after  bitter  fights,  which  have  provoked 
reprisal  from  the  interests  he  has  con- 
tended with. 

If  Judge  Lindsey  is  to  continue  such 
public  work  in  the  face  of  such  opposi- 
tion, money  is  necessary  and  this  has 
been  his  personal  recourse  for  securing 
this  money — out  of  his  own  talent  and 
fire  and  strength.  Nor  have  the  peo- 
ple of  Denver  ever  disapproved,  as  vo- 
ters, of  these  absences.  In  campaigning 
for  his  last  two  re-elections,  Lindsey 
stated  repeatedly  that  he  found  it  nec- 
essary to  be  away'  often  on  lecture 
tours,  and  that  no  one  who  objected 
had  better  vote  for  him,  a  fact  which 
did  not  prevent  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
ballots  from  being  cast  for  him. 

As  has  been  stated,  this  last  attack 
under  the  frontage  of  the  Woman's  Pro- 
tective League,  whoever  and  whatever 
that  may  be,  has  proved  a  failure.  The 
recall  petitions  have  not  as  yet  been 
even  circulated  in  Denver.  There  is 
no  reason  for  thinking  that  they  ever 
will  be.  And  if  they  were,  they  would 
be  promptly  disposed  of  by  a  community 
which — unimpressed  by  the  most  slan- 
derous attacks  upon  him — has  re-elected 
Judge  Lindsey  seven  times  in  twelve 
years,  by  ever-increasing  majorities. 
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"I 


«HAVE  advised  Mary's  mother 
to  keep  her  from  school,"  said 
the  doctor  decidedly. 

"Why  have  you  done  that?" 
I  inquired. 

"Mary  has  a  weak  heart,  and  is 
rather  anemic.  I  think  she  should  live 
out  of  doors  more,"  replied  the  doctor. 

"But  the  children  in  our  school  are 
out  of  doors  more  than  half  the  school 
day !" 

"Well,  Mary  needs  more  freedom,  she 
can't  sit  quiet  so  long,"  said  the  doctor. 

"She  need  not  sit  quiet  except  when 
she  is  so  occupied  that  she  wishes  to 
do  so,"  I  protested.  "In  fact,  Doctor, 
she  may  bring  her  dolls  to  school  if  she 
wishes.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  that 
she  has  to  do  at  school  that  may  be  det- 
rimental to  her." 

"Oh !"  said  the  doctor,  "I  didn't  sup- 
pose you  were  running  a  sanitarium !" 

"That's  just  what  every  good  school 
should  be !"  I  cried.  "School  is  simply  a 
place  for  children  to  grow  stronger  in 
every  way,  and  if  Mary  is  able  to  be  out 
of  bed  she  should  come  to  school  to  get 
strong." 

So  Mary  remained  in  school  at  Fair- 
hope. 

It  was  six  years  ago  that  I  founded 
this  School  of  Organic  Education,  as 
we  have  come  to  call  it,  in  the  little 


Alabama  town  across  the  bay  from  Mo- 
bile. There  I  had  made  my  home  after 
many  years  spent  as  a  teacher  in  the 
public  schools.  I  had  taught  all  grades, 
had  had  experience  as  a  critic  teacher  in 
a  city  training  school,  and  had  been  prin- 
cipal of  a  department  in  a  state  normal 
school.  I  knew  the  "system"  through 
and  through —  had  "banked"  on  it,  de- 
fended it,  worked  for  it — and  finally 
turned  from  it.  I  had  gloried  in  its  per- 
fection, its  curriculum,  its  uniform  re- 
quirements and  its  devoted  workers,  all 
this  until  I  began  the  study  of  the  de- 
velopment of  my  own  child.  Then  I  de- 
termined that  my  child  should  never  be 
subjected  to  the  process  through  which 
I  had  blindly  though  conscientiously 
and  lovingly  forced  so  many  other  little 
ones.  I  came  to  look  at  education  as 
a  growth,  not  merely  an  acquiring  of 
information,  and  to  feel  that  mental  de- 
velopment should  not  be  forced  any 
more  than  physical.  As  children's 
bodies  grow  through  eating,  which  is 
done  without  conscious  effort  or  forc- 
ing, so  should  their  minds  develop. 

So  a  beginning  was  made  with  mj 
own  little  boy  and .  as  many  others  as 
cared  to  come  in.  No  tuition  has  ever 
been  charged  as  I  have  felt  that  it  would 
not  help  the  public  school  system  to  make 
an  experiment  under  any  but  public 


[Out  of  a  region  where  illiter- 
acy lies  heaviest,  where  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  childhood  are 
most  marked,  comes  a  gleam  of 
promise. 

For  six  years  a  school  teacher 
and  mother  in  a  southern  town 
has  been  carrying  forward  on  her 
own  initiative  an  experiment  in 
education  which  within  the  'year 
has  won  a  hearing  in  New  York. 
So  much  so  that  the  Fairhope 
League  has  been  organised  to 
carry  that  experiment  forward  by 
another  stage. 

Her  school,  as  Mrs.  Johnson  de- 
scribes it,  bears  the  stamp  of  the 
rural  community,  of  the  close,  in- 
formal association  of  child  and 
teacher  usual  in  a  country  school. 
Does  this  limit  its  value?  Or  will 
her  contribution  "carry  over''  to 
the  crowded  schools  of  our  cities? 
Is  it  applicable  to  conditions 
everywhere? 

THE  SURVEY  is  fortunate  in  of- 
fering the  first  rounded  presenta- 
tion of  the  work — an  informal,  de- 
scriptive article  by  Mrs.  Johnson 
herself,  set  down  much  as  she 
would  put  it  before  every-day 
mothers  and  fathers;  and  a  sup- 
plementary article  by  Miss  Hunt, 
of  the  Fairhope  League,  designed 
to  answer  many  of  the  questions 
which  Mrs.  Johnson's  article  pro- 
vokes in  the  mind  of  the  teacher. 
— EDITOR.] 


school  conditions.  From  the  first  the 
school  has  relied  for  support  on  vol- 
untary contributions.  It  is  called  "or- 
ganic" because  its  aim  is  to  preserve 
and  perfect  the  entire  being,  to  provide 
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THE  SECRET  OF  THE  SEED 

A  lesson  at  Greenwich.    Mrs.  Johnson  makes  things  so  interesting  that 
even  the  photographer  does  not  distract  the  children's  attention. 


an  environment  with  which  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  growing  mind  and 
spirit  as  surely  as  appropriate  food  is 
furnished  for  the  growing  body.  These 
ideas  have  been  expressed  again  and 
again  at  educational  gatherings;  earn- 
est teachers  have  grown  emotional  over 
the  "natural  unconscious  development  of 
the  child," — then  returned  to  their 
schools  full  of  no  higher  zeal  than  to 
keep  children  "up  to  grade,"  to  make 
them  pass,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  rou- 
tine. Why  not  put  theory  into  prac- 
tice and  find  out  whether  children 
would  know  as  much  at  the  end  of  a 
given  time  if  their  real  interests  and 
desires  were  followed,  if  the  needs  of 
the  growing  organism  were  supplied  in- 
stead of  making  requirements  of  the 
children.  Then  the  child  would  in  a 
sense  give  the  school  the  diploma,  if 
the  education  fulfilled  his  requirements. 
The  aim  of  organic  education  is 
to  provide  for  the  child  the  occupa- 
tions and  activities  necessary  at  each 
stage  of  development  for  the  perfect  un- 
folding of  that  stage.  What  experi- 
ences are  needed  for  the  child  from  six 
to  nine  years  of  age  through  which  his 
body,  mind  and  spirit  may  be  devel- 
oped? 

Freedom 

First  of  all.  he  needs  freedom; 
hence  the  exclusion  of  desks  which  hold 
so  many  little  people  prisoners.  He 
must  have  noise  and  motion  to  be  nat- 
ural, therefore  he  should  be  allowed  to 
move  about  freely  a  good  part  of  the 
time.  His  eyes  were  designed  to  look 
at  things  at  a  distance ;  why  then  should 
he  be  required  to  focus  them  at  so  short 
a  range  as  he  must  when  reading  black 
marks  on  the  white  page  of  a  primer? 

At  a  large  meeting  of  teachers  re- 
cently it  was  stated  that  25  per  cent 
of  the  children  in  a  certain  city  were 
wearing  glasses.  Not  a  single  teacher 


there  suggested  that  the  requirements  in 
reading  and  writing  for  young  children 
be  removed,  but  all  agreed  that  a  physi- 
cian be  called  and  glasses  be  fitted. 

In  the  school  at  Fairhope,  no  so-called 
lessons  are  assigned  below  the  gram- 
mar grades.  At  nine  or  ten  the  children 
come  into  the  use  of  books  but  use  them 
with  the  teacher  for  the  pleasure  of  it, 
and  put  them  away  at  the  close  of  the 
period,  until  the  next  day,  when  they 
return  to  the  story  joyfully.  No  home 
study  or  preparation  of  lessons  is  re- 
quired, although  much  of  the  time  the 
children  are  occupied  with  individual 
work  which  they  delight  to  do. 

Enjoyment  of  Books 

The  "recitation"  is  a  much  abused 
item  on  the  program  of  most  schools. 
Very  often  a  lesson  has  been  assigned 
and  when  the  class  is  called,  the  pupils 
close  their  books  and  are  expected  to 
answer  the  questions  put  by  the  teacher, 
whose  book  is  usually  open  before  him. 
This  does  not  tend  to  develop  a  love 
of  books  and  the  message  they  bear, 
At  Fairhope  the  books  are  open  in  the 
hands  of  the  pupils  and  with  the  teach- 
er they  discuss  the  text,  getting  out  of 
it  all  the  joy  and  information  possible. 
If  the  text  has  been  studied  before- 
hand, so  much  the  better,  for  then  the 
discussion  is  more  lively  and  interesting. 

But  instead  of  the  teacher  trying 
to  find  out  how  much  the  children 
remember,  she  simply  finds  out  how 
much  they  understand  and  assists  them 
in  getting  from  the  text  all  the  au- 
thor indicates.  This  stimulates  a  real 
love  of  books  and  many  of  these  chil- 
dren who  have  never  been  assigned .  a 
"lesson  to  study,"  voluntarily  study  the 
text  because  of  genuine  interest.  Using 
the  book  in  this  way,  the  child  is  never 
tempted  to  cheat.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  him  to  appear  to  know  what  he  does 


not  know,  for  the  teacher  is  there  to 
help  him  to  know,  rather  than  to  mark 
him.  This  stimulates  the  child  to  ask 
questions  rather  than  to  remain  silent 
until  asked  questions. 

Examinations  are  often  conducted 
with  open  books,  since  they  are  not  to 
show  the  teacher  what  the  child  can  re- 
member of  what  has  been  studied  but 
rather  to  show  his  ability  to  use  the 
books. 

Expression  should  follow  impression, 
if  development  is  to  be  symmetrical,  yet 
in  the  typical  public  school  the  child  is 
constantly  repressed  when  his  whole 
being  cries  out  for  action  in  harmony 
with  thought.  Much  of  the  tragedy  of 
life,  the  failure  in  adults  to  do  as  well 
as  they  know,  is  caused  by  the  lack  of 
opportunity  in  childhood  to  act  in  har- 
mony with  thought. 

"Mrs.  Johnson!  Oh  Mrs.  Johnson, 
come,  come  quick !"  The  voices  of  half 
a  dozen  school  children  rent  the  air  and 
I  hastened  from  my  lunch  to  the  scene 
of  action,  expecting  some  disaster — only 
to  find  that  the  tadpoles  were  hatching. 

"See,  see,  Mrs.  Johnson,"  shouted  the 
excited  children,  "the  little  tadpoles  are 
coming  out  of  the  eggs !"  Sure  enough, 
there  in  ditches  of  dirty  water  were 
countless  toad's  eggs  in  the  process  of 
becoming  tadpoles.  It  was  time  now 
for  the  bell  to  ring  and  school  to  "take 
in,"  but  the  group  lingered  to  watch  the 
hatching,  since  nothing,  according  to 
our  theory  at  Fairhope,  could  be  of 
more  educational  value  at  that  moment 
than  the  satisfaction  of  the  desire  to 
observe. 

Lesson  and  Incident 

At  another  time  during  a  reading  les- 
son a  child  appeared  at  the  door  and 
cried  exictedly,  "There  are  three  big 
snakes  under  the  house !"  All  thought 
of  the  lesson,  of  course,  was  destroyed 
and  the  impulse  was  to  go  and  see  the 
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snakes.  That  is  just  what  the  children 
did,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  the 
teacher  wisely  using  the  occasion  to 
teach  them  something  of  the  beauty  and 

.  usefulness  of  harmless  varieties  of 
snakes. 

When  a  man  from  the  country  drove 
past  the  schbolhouse  with   an   immense 

.  alligator  in  his  wagon,  the  whole  school 
naturally  and  without  formal  permission 
rushed  out  to  see  the  wonder. 

On  one  occasion,  the  fire  bell  of  Fair- 

.  hope  rang  and  the  teacher,  seeing  by  the 
faces  of  the  children  where  the  real 
interest  lay,  went  with  them  to  the  fire. 
The  older  boys  assisted  in  putting  out 
the  fire  and  the  older  girls  looked  after 
the  little  people,  keeping  them  at  a  safe 

•  distance.     So  we  try  to  turn  what  most 
teachers  regard  as  distractions  into  les- 
sons in  life. 

Sometimes    a    book    lesson    is    trans- 
formed   into   action.     Often   part   of  a 

•  day   is  spent   in   one  of   the   gullies  of 
Fairhope,  where  the  children  "act  out" 
something  they  have  heard  or  read.    A 
common    sight    is    to    see    the    children 

'  rushing  up  one  of  the  precipitous  red 
1  banks  of  the  gully,  the  girls  calling  as 
they  hasten  to  secure  a  position  of  ad- 
vantage, "I'm  Juno  !  I'm  Minerva  !  I'm 
Venus," — the  boys,  clubs  in  hands, 
shouting,  "I'm  Jupiter !  I'm  Apollo !  I'm 
Neptune !  I'm  Hercules !"  Then  in  a 
most  startling  way  they  proceed  to  build 
Troy,  and  destroy  it.  Many  of  the 
Greek  myths  have  been  played  out  in 
this  way  without  directions  from  the 


teacher,  who  looks  on  sympathetically 
and  occasionally  stops  a  too  violent  dis- 
pute between  Juno  and  Minerva,  or  Her- 
cules and  Neptune. 

Organic  education,  that  is  education 
which  means  the  growth  or  betterment 
of  the  whole  organism  of  every  indi- 
vidual, prizes  every  wholesome  experi- 
ence which  a  child  may  get  anywhere, 
recognizing  in  the  home  and  society 
forces  quite  as  important  for  the  child's 
education  as  that  of  the  school. 

Anna  appeared  before  her  teacher  one 
day  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  explaining 
that  she  was  obliged  to  remain  at  home 
for  two  weeks  to  help  her  father  gather 
sweet  potatoes.  "I  will  get  behind  my 
class,"  she  complained. 

"Why !"  exclaimed  the  teacher,  "how 
fine  it  is  that  you  are  big  enough  to  help 
your  father !  Don't  you  worry  about 
your  class,  just  help  your  father  the  best 
you  can  and  we  will  manage  the  rest." 

All  Experience  Valued 

When  Anna  returned  to  school,  the 
teacher  explained  to  the  children  what 
Anna  had  been  doing  and  called  upon 
her  to  tell  them  how  the  potatoes  were 
stored,  until  they  felt  that  Anna  had 
learned  as  much,  or  more,  in  her  ab- 
sence than  they  had  in  school. 

When  Sophie  was  obliged  to  be  ab- 
sent six  weeks  to  nurse  her  invalid 
mother,  the  teacher  realized  that  experi- 
ence as  nurse  and  housekeeper  might 
be  of  more  value  to  a  girl  of  Sophie's 
age,  than  anything  the  high  school  could 


offer.  So  she  encouraged  Sophie  to  re- 
move all  anxiety  from  her  mind,  ex- 
horted her  to  follow  carefully  the  doc- 
tor's instructions  and  at  the  end  of  the 
time  gave  her  credit  for  six  weeks'  nurs- 
ing and  housekeeping  as  a  substitute  for 
six  weeks  of  high  school  work,  gradu- 
ating her  at  the  close  of  the  term  as 
though  she  had  never  been  absent.  She 
did  not  even  "make  up"  any  of  the 
work. 

Mental  grasp  is  often  improved  by 
rest,  a  fact  which  all  teachers  know  but 
to  which  few  give  any  attention.  When 
Charles  returned  after  a  severe  illness 
and  showed  a  lack  of  interest  in  mathe- 
matics, I  allowed  him  to  play  ball  out 
of  doors  during  the  recitation  in  arith- 
metic for  several  weeks,  until  one  day 
he  happened  to  notice  an  interesting 
operation  on  the  blackboard  and  vol- 
unteered to  join  the  class,  where  to 
everyone's  surprise  he  did  his  work  with . 
as  great  ease  and  accuracy  and  quite  as 
perfect  understanding  as  those  who  had 
practiced  daily.  If  teachers  and  par- 
ents could  realize  the  truth  that  it  is  as 
great  a  mistake  to  plan  a  certain  mental 
development  which  must  be  attained  in 
a  given  time  in  order  to  pass,  as  it  would 
be  to  force  physical  growth,  much  anx- 
iety and  worry  over  "lost  lessons"  and 
"making  up"  work  might  be  avoided. 

The  test  of  the  school  is  the  reaction 
of  the  child.  Unless  the  child  grows 
stronger  of  body,  more  intelligent  and 
happier,  the  process  is  not  educational. 
Being  "put  back,"  because  of  necessary 
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absence    is    in    no    sense    educational. 

How  many  schools  today  have  any 
but  intellectual  requirement  for  promo- 
tion or  graduation?  A  mother  once 
said  to  a  teacher  in  the  Fairhope  school, 
"My  boy  can  do  nothing  with  his  hands, 
but  loves  to  read." 

"Therefore,"  said  the  teacher,  "hand 
vork  should  not  be  made  the  standard 
of  promotion." 

"No,  indeed,"  said  the  fond  parent. 

"Then,"  replied  the  teacher,  "neither 
should  reading  be  the  test !" 

When  a  child  has  lived  as  a  six-year- 
old  as  completely  as  the  home  and 
school  can  help  him  to  live,  he  is  ready 
for  the  experiences  and  growth  which 
belong  to  the  seven-year-old  child. 
If  the  nine  or  ten-year-old  child  has 
not  had  all  that  he  needs  for  those 
years,  that  does  not  excuse  the  school 
from  giving  him  what  he  needs  as  a 
child  of  twelve.  At  fourteen  or  fifteen 
the  needs  of  the  child  are  quite  different 
from  those  of  the  ten  or  eleven-year- 
old.  The  child  has  become  a  youth  and 
the  school  must  recognize  that  fact  and 
supply  the  needs  of  a  youth.  "But," 
cries  the  standpatter,  "where  are  your 


standards  ?  How  are  you  going  to  make 
any  child  study  as  he  should  if  he  knows 
he  can  'pass'  when  he  reaches  the  age 
to  pass  whether  he  has  done  the  work 
or  not?"  The  fulfillment  of  mind  is 
knowledge.  We  are  assuming  that  the 
school  is  dealing  with  normal  minds, 
that  the  child  really  does  want  to  know 
even  more  than  we  ever  can  want  him 
to  know,  that  if  we  can  study  the  law 
of  his  development  and  provide  exer- 
cises and  occupations  in  which  he  is  in- 
terested— which  his  nature  craves,  he 
will  work  and  study  and  learn  all  that 
it  is  possible  for  him  to  learn,  and  his 
nervous  system  will  be  preserved  and 
perfected  and  his  spirit  kept  happy  and 
sweet  and  sincere  throughout  the  entire 
process. 

The  experiment  at  Fairhope  was  de- 
signed to  discover  whether  or  not  this 
is  true,  and  my  experience  of  six  years 
has  brought  in  upon  me  overwhelmingly 
the  conviction  that  a  simpler,  more  nat- 
ural, more  health-giving  process  will  re- 
sult in  happier,  healthier,  more  intelli- 
gent children  and  that  at  the  same  time 
the  necessary  amount  of  information 
will  be  gained. 


Educating  the  Whole  Child 

Jean  Lee  Hunt 

SECRETARY  FAIRHOPE  LEAGUE,  GREENWICH,  CONN. 


WHEN  teachers,  students,  phy- 
sicians, sanitarians  unite,  we 
expect  a  cause  to  win,  and 
the  public  may  well  ask  itself 
why,  when  all  these  have  been  con- 
vinced of  something  for  years,  more 
has  not  come  of  it.  They  have  all  ar- 
gued that  we  must  educate  the  whole 
child,  not  merely  the  mental  possibili- 
ties in  him,  but  the  physical  and  emo- 
tional as  well.  If  we  are  really  working 
for  the  future  of  the  race,  then  our 
boys  and  girls  in  every  school,  public  or 
private,  must  be  given  opportunity  for 
this  three-fold  development.  Nothing 
less,  they  tell  us,  will  suffice. 

Yet,  however  united  the  authorities 
may  be  on  the  general  need  of  reform, 
no  educator  can  win  serious  considera- 
tion for  a  new  working  scheme  unless 
he  advances  something  definite,  con- 
crete, and  from  at  least  one  point  of 
view,  conclusive.'  There  must  be  some- 
thing definite  in  theory,  with  a  solid 
basis  of  human  experience,  in  agree- 
ment, also,  with  the  findings  of  science, 
for  no  modern  scheme  can  ignore  the 
psychologist  and  physician.  There 
must  be  something  concrete,  with  at 
least  one  demonstration  in  active  and 
successful  operation.  And  there  must 
be  something  conclusive,  at  least  one 
experiment  continued  through  sufficient 
years  to  determine  its  results  in  terms 
of  ability  and  right  living  shown  by  its 
graduates. 


Consideration  of  these  requirements 
will  largely  explain  the  lack  of  convinc- 
ing reform  programs  in  education,  in 
spite  of  general  demand,  dissatisfaction, 
and  unrest.  We  have  theories  in 
abundance,  demonstrations,  a  few,  and 
conclusive  experiments,  practically  none 
appealing  to  popular  judgment.  Anyone 
with  the  educational  problem  at  heart, 
then,  will  look  about  him  for  a  scheme 
in  the  second  stage  of  development,  suc- 
cessful demonstration  where  the  pros- 
pects seem  to  forecast  a  satisfactory  and 
not  too  distant  conclusion. 

On  July  31,  last,  at  Greenwich,  Conn., 
the  Fairhope  League  was  organized  in 
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the  belief  that  the  school  established  by 
Marietta  L.  Johnson  at  Fairhope,  Ala., 
meets  the  conditions  which  should 
recommend  a  serious  consideration  by 
the  public.  The  fundamental  theories 
are  in  accord  with  those  advanced  by 
many  eminent  educators.  The  demon- 
stration is  rapidly  nearing  the  conclu- 
sive stage,  with  foreshadowings  of 
signal  success.  Even  those  inclined  to 
other  educational  doctrines  must  desire 
to  see  the  completion  of  an  application 
of  well-known  principles  carried  out 
with  so  fearless  a  logic  and  such  intense 
personal  devotion. 

Froebel's  Psychology 

The  experiment  begins  where  kinder- 
garten and  Montessori  end,  and  strong- 
ly as  it  attracts  the  Montessori  teacher 
of  America,  it  is  psychologically  of  the 
school  of  Froebel.  Self-activity,  that 
great  law  of  the  master,  has  been  con- 
sistently used  by  Mrs.  Johnson  as  the 
basis  of  a  scheme  covering  a  complete 
experience  for  primary  and  grammar 
grades,  and  her  adaptation  of  the  high 
school  course  is  under  way.  With  this 
basic  principle  she  has  not  hesitated  to 
incorporate  the  modern  findings  of  psy- 
chology and  physiology  on  child  de- 
velopment, a  fund  of  knowledge  which 
has  accrued  to  science  since  the  mas- 
ter's day.  To  such  sources  many  char- 
acteristic features  of  the  Fairhope 
scheme  owe  their  origin,  while  the  very 
close  relation  between  Froebel's  teach- 
ing and  the  later  day  findings  is  empha- 
sized by  the  experiment. 

First,  and  most  striking  perhaps,  is 
the  place  accorded  books.  No  attempt 
is  made  to  teach  reading  before  the  age 
of  nine  or  ten.  The  same  is  true  of 
writing  and  figuring.  For  it  is  contend- 
ed that  the  brain  cells  and  nervous  sys- 
tem are  not  ready  for  abstractions  at 
an  earlier  age,  and  that  what  a  child 
learns  with  difficulty  and  danger  to 
health  before  he  has  attained  the  proper 
development,  is  acquired  with  compara- 
tive ease  later  on.  Mrs.  Johnson  claims 
that  the  prevalence  of  eyestrain  is  but 
one  of  many  evils  that  can  be  tremen- 
dously reduced  by  general  adoption  of 
this  part  of  her  program.  At  twelve  the 
Fairhope  children  can  read  as  well  or 
better  than  those  who  have  wasted 
hours  of  effort  in  the  years  of  greater 
immaturity.  When  her  pupils  come  into 
the  use  of  books,  it  is  with  a  full  ap- 
preciation of  their  importance  and  de- 
sirability, but  they  are  used  always  as 
a  means  rather  than  an  end,  and.  in- 
formation is  acquired  as  an  aid  to  ac- 
tion, not  as  a  thing  desirable  in  itself. 

Childhood  is  the  wonderful  period 
when  motor  and  sensory  co-ordination 
are  in  progress,  and  at  Fairhope  educa- 
tion means  occupations,  games  and  exer- 
cises that  shall  effectively  secure  such 
development.  Playground,  garden,  shop, 
all  contribute  here,  and  the  relegation 
of  abstractions  to  the  later  years  and 
to  a  comparatively  brief  period,  pro- 
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vides  ample  opportunity  for  the  build- 
ing of  healthy,  accomplished  bodies  and 
for  a  variety  of  handwork,  from  the  fa- 
miliar activities  of  the  kindergarten 
through  successive  stages  to  manual 
training  and  domestic  science.  Free- 
dom to  move  about,  fresh  air,  a  varied 
daily  program,  these  are  considered  es- 
sentials. 

Classification  of  Pupils 

The  social  value  of  the  school  experi- 
ence has  been  carefully  considered  in 
working  out  the  Fairhope  scheme.  Mrs. 
Johnson  insists  that  general  develop- 
ment rather  than  information  shall  con- 
trol the  classification  of  her  pupils. 
Somewhere  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  nine,  again  between  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  years,  and  at  the  period  of 
adolescence  she  assumes  a  dividing  line, 
a  natural  change  of  interests  that  is 
purely  social,  and  which  she  declares 
the  educator  must  respect  if  he  would 
secure  a  well-rounded  life  experience 
and  perfect  emotional  response. 

The  boy  of  twelve  who  has  "flunked" 
and  is  kept  in  class  association  with 
children  of  nine  and  ten  is  at  once  made 
a  social  outcast  and  his  emotional  ex- 
perience is  endangered.  It  may  be  con- 
tended that  the  same  thing  in  a  sense  is 
true  of  the  precocious  child.  Precocity 
is  not  encouraged  at  Fairhope.  It  is 
looked  on  rather  as  an  undesirable 
symptom,  which  may  mar  future  de- 
velopment even  to  the  extent  of  affect- 
ing balance  of  mind.  A  child  who  is 
ahead  of  his  grade  is  not  praised  and 
led  to  believe  himself  a  budding  genius. 
He  is  encouraged  to  use  his  hands,  to  de- 
velop his  body,  to  do  special  work  appro- 
priate to  his  age.  To  be  slow  mentally  is 
not  a  crime  at  Fairhope.  Attention  is 
never  called  to  the  child  who  seems  be- 


hind the  rest.  He  is  never  prodded,  scold- 
ed, "flunked."  Unaware  of  his  own  short- 
comings he  is  allowed  the  moral  support 
of  confidence  in  himself,  and  his  hand 
work,  and  physical  accomplishments  fre- 
quently give  him  prestige  in  his  class. 
The  Fairhope  experiment,  limiting  it- 
self to  a  program  for  the  normal  child 
of  average  capacity,  attempts  to  give 
to  each  period  of  development  the  as- 
sociations and  experience  peculiar  to  it, 
and  as  the  individual  reaches  a  dividing 
line,  he  is  allowed  to  pass  on  to  activi- 
ties and  interests  in  keeping  with  his 
wider  point  of  view  without  the  formal- 
ity of  examinations,  or  the  test  of  a  sys- 
tem of  marks.  Mrs.  Johnson  believes  a 
child  cut  off  from  any  set  of  experien- 
ces at  the  time  when  he  is  socially  ready 
for  it,  loses  an  educational  factor  that 
cannot  be  supplied  in  after  years  when 


a  new  period  of     unfolding     has  been 
reached. 

As  for  the  emotional  side  of  her  train- 
ing, by  carefully  adapting  each  activity 
to  the  special  stage  of  development  which 
it  is  designed  to  interest,  by  wholly  dis- 
carding the  forcing  system,  by  a  regime 
consistent  with  the  physical  demands  of 
childhood,  by  introducing  everywhere 
the  element  of  choice,  and  finally  by 
this  enlistment  of  the  social  instinct,  she 
secures  an  atmosphere  of  hearty  co-op- 
eration, of  perfect  response,  of  "joy,"  as 
she  terms  it,  that  surely  augurs  well. 
She  has  been  accused  of  conducting  a 
"go-as-you-please  school,"  and  the  ob- 
jection is  sometimes  heard  that  where 
children  do  only  what  they  like  to  do,  no 
effective  training  for  life  can  be  obtain- 
ed. But  Mrs.  Johnson  does  not  release 
her  children  from  discipline.  She  does 
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contend  that  the  discipline  to  which 
children  are  generally  subjected  is  of- 
ten not  beneficial  but  harmful ;  that  a 
true  knowledge  of  what  is  best  for  the 
growing  body,  mind  and  spirit  will  radi- 
cally change  many  of  the  accepted  oc- 
casions of  discipline,  and  the  result 
will  be  happier  childhood  and  better  re- 
sponse when  we  must  resort  to  disci- 
pline. The  child  who  hates  to  go  to 
bed,  must  still  go  to  bed.  Mrs.  Johnson 
is  the  last  person  to  release  him  or  his 
mother  from  the  obligation.  The  child 
of  five  who  begs  to  read,  cannot  be  in- 
dulged without  injury  to  himself,  and 
books  must  be  forbidden.  But  when 
erery  thought  of  childhood  has  its  ac- 
companying impulse  to  act,  why  do  we 
so  constantly  enjoin  children  to  be  still? 
The  boy  who  hates  arithmetic  when  his 
brain  cells  are  not  ready  for  abstractions 
may  gain  a  certain  "will  power"  if  we 
can  persuade  him  to  want  to  continue 
the  struggle.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is 
undergoing  a  dangerous  and  unneces- 
sary discipline.  Moral  weakness  is  quite 
as  likely  to  result  as  strength  of  will,  in 
fact  the  only  result  on  which  we  can 
rely  is  danger,  danger  to  the  nervous 
system,  danger  to  the  brain  cell,  and 
danger  to  the  emotional  development, 
the  source  of  true  power,  the  main- 
spring of  all  work  nobly  done. 

The  Fairhope  curriculum  provides, 
after  the  kindergarten,  two  so-called 
''life  classes"  which  cover  the  two  suc- 
ceeding periods  of  development  and 
might  be  termed  "departments."  The 
first  life  class  deals  largely  with  motor 
and  sensory  development  and  is  design- 
ed for  the  years  from  six  to  eight.  The 
second  life  class  continuing  the  same 
lines  but  beginning  the  abstractions  of 
reading  and  figures,  includes  the  aver- 
age child  of  nine  to  eleven. 

These  classes  are  subdivided  into 
groups  of  the  children  most  nearly  equal 
in  development,  and  activities  which  do 
nnt  lend  themselves  to  the  larger  class 
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of  differing  ages  are  conducted  by  these 
smaller  divisions. 

"Life  Glasses" 

The  following  activities  form  the 
basis  of  work  in  these  life  classes:  phy- 
sical exercise,  nature  study,  music, 
hand  work,  field  geography,  story  tell- 
ing, sense  culture,  fundamental  concep- 
tions of  number,  dramatization,  games. 

In  the  second  class  map  drawing  and 
descriptive  geography  are  added  as  read- 
ing is  acquired,  and  the  number  work 
becomes  modified  by  the  knowledge  of 
figures.  A  large  percentage  of  time  is 
given  to  hand  work  which  includes,  with 
many  others,  such  widely  differing  ac- 
tivities as  drawing,  carpentering,  garden- 
ing and  cooking.  Each  lesson  is  planned  as 
a  concrete  experience  with  a  definite  end 
in  view  which  shall  appeal  to  the  child 
as  desirable.  Wherever  possible  the 
element  of  choice  is  allowed. 

The  period  following  the  second  life 
class  bridges  the  interval  between  the 
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eleventh  year  and  entrance  to  the  high 
school.  Here,  as  the  pupil  has  come  in- 
to the  use  of  books,  Mrs.  Johnson's 
method  begins  to  assume  a  nearer  re- 
semblance to  the  usual  plan,  but  there 
are  still  radical  differences  in  the  course 
and  method  of  attack.  Grammar,  for 
instance,  is  relegated  to  the  high  school ; 
lessons  are  not  studied  at  home  but  in 
class.  Tests  and  examinations  are  con- 
ducted without  marks  and  with  open 
books. 

How  do  Fairhope  pupils  measure  up 
to  other  young  people,  those  pupils  who 
have  reached  the  later  stages  of  the  ex- 
periment? Reports  from  Fairhope  de- 
clare them  a  most  interesting  group, 
full  of  initiative,  full  of  enthusiasm, 
capable  in  body  and  hand,  desiring  to 
know  and  to  do.  The  demand  for  emo- 
tional development  has  probably  been 
well  met  by  the  scheme.  More  convinc- 
ing, however,  than  any  report,  a  his- 
tory of  the  high  school  development  so 
far,  will  help  in  an  estimate  of  general 
results  already  reached. 

Of  the  children  who  have  received 
their  entire  training  under  Mrs.  John- 
son, the  first  class  were  ready  last  fall 
to  begin  the  high  school  experience. 
Three  other  pupils  whose  training  had 
been  partly  in  her  hands  had  already 
given  proof  of  their  ability  by  graduat- 
ing from  the  local  high  school  after  a 
three  years'  course.  But  Mrs.  Johnson 
is  firm  in  the  conviction  that  her  method 
applies  as  well  to  the  high  school  as  to 
the  earlier  years,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
this  first  class  she  undertook  last  fall 
to  add  a  high  school  course  to  her  cur- 
riculum. This  she  did  in  spite  of  finan- 
cial limitations,  hoping  that  a  "way  out'' 
would  present  itself.  But  last  winter 
the  "way  out"  did  not  present  itself.  By 
New  Year  Mrs.  Johnson  found  herself 
with  a  school  of  150  pupils  and  a  rapid- 
ly emptying  treasury,  obliged  to  curtail 
expenses  and  devote  herself  for  a  time 
entirely  to  the  work  of  securing  funds. 


Educating  the  Whole  Child 
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There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  give 
up  the  high  school  class.  With  many 
regrets,  and  some  misgivings  as  to  how 
they  should  acquit  themselves,  they  were 
transferred  at  mid-year  to  the  regular 
high  school  of  the  town.  Here  they 
finished  the  year's  work  with  good  rec- 
ords, and  apparently  no  trouble  to  them- 
selves. The  general  verdict  is  that  they 
had  been  as  well  prepared  in  all  sub- 
jects, and  in  some  better  prepared,  than 
children  who  received  the  regular  train- 
ing. The  cultural  side  of  public  school 
education  has  been  often  declared  its 
weakest  feature,  and  it  is  along  cultural 
lines  especially  that  this  class  of  Mrs. 
Johnson's  is  said  to  excel. 

Late  in  the  winter  Mrs.  Johnson 
reached  the  vicinity  of  New  York  in  her 
quest  for  funds,  and  just  before  her  re- 
turn to  Alabama  she  was  invited  to 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  where  she  told  the 
history  of  her  work  to  a  few  public- 
spirited  people  gathered  together  at  the 
home  of  a  friend. 

The  occasion  was  opportune.  Of  those 


present  many  were  members  of  the 
United  Workers,  an  organization  at 
once  civic  and  philanthropic  in  its  aim. 
The  question  of  vacation  sessions  in  the 
public  school  was  under  consideration  at 
the  time.  Mrs.  Johnson  was  anxious  to 
conduct  a  small  normal  class  near  New 
York  during  the  summer,  and  had  al- 
ready received  a  number  of  requests  for 
such  an  opportunity. 

Through  the  United  Workers  this  was 
made  possible.  They  secured  the  co- 
operation of  the  school  board,  and  the 
use  of  the  beautiful,  centrally  located 
Havemeyer  school  building.  Guaran- 
tors for  expenses  were  found,  a  secre- 
tary supplied,  and  the  course  offered 
free  to  public  school  teachers  of  the 
town.  On  the  first  day  of  July  the 
Greenwich  Summer  School  of  Organic 
Education  convened  for  its  initial 
session. 

Although  seriously  handicapped  by 
the  late  date  at  which  the  plans  were 
matured,  nineteen  teachers  and  a  num- 
ber of  others  availed  themselves  of  the 


opportunity,  and  the  demonstration 
school  averaged  daily  an  attendance  of 
sixty  children  from  four  to  twelve  years 
of  age.  A  kindergarten  and  first  and 
second  life  classes  were  conducted. 

But  successful  as  this  summer  experi- 
ence proved,  the  school  at  Fairhope  was 
still  so  short  of  funds  that  to  continue 
it  at  all  this  year,  some  substantial  as- 
sistance was  necessary.  For  this  reason 
the  conference  of  July  31  organized  the 
Fairhope  League. 

The  people  of  Fairhope  have  done 
what  they  could  in  the  past.  They  are 
helping  effectively  now,  but  they  can- 
not of  themselves  fund  the  experiment 
through  the  remaining  five  or  six  years 
which  should  be  accorded  it.  This  task, 
together  with  the  work  of  propaganda, 
the  Fairhope  League  has  undertaken  to 
perform. 

The  plans  embrace  a  second  normal 
session  next  summer,  and  the  possible 
establishment  of  a  northern  experiment 
as  soon  as  teachers  competent  to  con- 
duct it  shall  be  trained. 


<(  T  1OW  many  miles  to  Babylon?" 
I*      "Three  score  miles  and  ten." 
"Can    we   get    there    by    candle-light  f" 
"Yes,  and  back  again." 


Children  on  the  burning  street, 
Long  lines  dancing  in  the  sun, 

Faded  dresses,  grimy  feet, — 
"How  many  miles  to  Babylon?" 

Far,  too   far  to  go  today, — 
To  Babylon,  of  high  romance, — 

And  hard  to  find,  the  fragrant  way, 
For  all  save  children  in  a  dance. 

"Can  we  get  there  by  candle-light?" 
No,  for  the  toil  is  never  done, 

And    life's    long    candle-light    comes    on, 
And  still  they're  far  from  Babylon. 


A   Singing   Game 

By  HILDA  W.  SMITH 


For  candle-lighting  time  will  come 

In  cottages  along  the  road, 
But  still  the  ogre  factories  hum, 

And   still  the  worker  lifts  his  load. 

'Tis   three  score   miles  and   ten,  they  say; 

Ah,  more  then  that  the  way  must  run, 
For  tenement  and  rumbling  dray 

Have  blocked  the  road  to  Babylon. 

*    *    * 

((S~\f>en  the  gates  and  let  us  through" 
*^J  "Not  without  a  beck  and  a  boo." 
"Here's  a  beck  and  here's  a  boo, 
Open  the  gates  and  let  us  through!" 


"Open  the  gates  and  let  us  through!" 
Cry  men  and  women  in  the  gloom, 

While  weary  hands  their  work  renew 
At  swift  machine  and  clanging  loom. 

No  time  to  rest,  no  time  to  play, 
Lest  each  by  other  be  outdone; 

No  time  to  seek  the  charmed  way 
To  win  enchanted  Babylon. 

Within  those  gleaming  walls  they  find 
Life  welded  in  a  joyous  whole; 

Through  skillful  hands  and  eager  mind, 
A  dream  of  beauty  in  the  soul. 

Fling  wide  the  gates  of  golden  hours, 
Fling  wide  the  gates,  and  hinder  none, 

That  all  may  see  the  shining  towers, 
And  enter  happy  Babylon. 


Immigrant  Motherhood 

The  Bavarian  peasant  mother  and  child  who  were  models  for  Miss  Hollister's  statue  were  neighbors  to  the  University 
nt  Chicago  Settlement.  The  group,  as  published  on  the  cover  of  The  Survey  last  spring,  was  the  inspiration  of  Mrs.  Miller's 
stanzas.  Reference  to  the  origin  of  the  second  poem  will  be  found  in  the  editorial  pages 


I 

P\OWN  yonder  she  sits  in  the  half-open  door, 

Tis  plain  she  has  never  had  time  to  before; 
Her  first  little  child  sleeping  there  on  her  breast, 
Poor  soul,  how  she  feasts  on  this  banquet  of  rest. 
But  all  is  so  strange  to  her,  people  don't  care, 
They  just  pass  her  by  with  a  questioning  stare. 


IMMIGRANT 
MOTHERHOOD 

fill  ANTOINETTE 
B.  HOLLISTER 


I-IOW  youthful  and  brave  is  the  firm-moulded  face 

Still  fresh  with  the  blood  of  her  farm-dwelling  race ! 
But  oh,  the  great  pain  as  she  sees  in  her  child 
A  trait  of  some  kinsman  at  home  in  the  wild. 

For  here,  all  is  strange,  and  these  people  don't  care 
How  nearly  she's  starving  for  those  over  there. 

POO  soon  she  must  leave  the  wee  son  of  her  youth 
To  toil  in  the  shops  with  the  bold  and  uncouth, 
To  roll  fat  cigars  or  to  tie  willow  plumes 
Or  stand  the  day  long  by  the  thundering  looms, 

Where  no  one  is  strange  and  the  bosses  don't  care, 
But  just  pass  her  by  with  a  growl  or  a  glare. 

courage  to  you,  little  Mother  of  Men, 
Some  day  the  whole  land  will  protect  you,  and  then 
Your  pure  young  blood  will  strengthen  our  race 
Renewing  our  life,  setting  hope  in  our  face, 

And  you'll  find  it  so  strange,  how  all  of  us  care, 
Who  once  passed  you  by  with  contempt  in  our  stare. 
MADELEINE  SWEENY  MILLER. 


II 

gREED  us  more  men,  ye  Daughters  of  Toil; 

Ye  alien  mothers  in  far-off  lands, 
Sire  them  strongly,  clean  brawn  and  bone, 
For  we  sift  from  the  chaff  the  wheat  alone, 
When  they  come  to  die  at  our  hands. 

HPHINK  on  our  greed  in  your  travail — throes, 

Think  of  us  when  ye  bare  your  breast. 
Mine  and  smelter  shall  claim  their  Toll, 
Roads  shall  be  broken  and  reach  their  goal, 
Though  ye  smell  their  blood  from  the  West. 

E  build  us  strong  on  your  woman's  woe 

Pier  of  granite  and  iron  span, 
Glare  of  furnace  and  caisson's  gloom, 
Crane,  and  derrick,  shall  rear  the  Tomb 
Of  him  whom  ye  gave  us — a  man. 

shall  not  bar  your  sons  from  harm; 
Steppe     or     forest     or     alpine  slope, 
Our  arms  are  long  to  grasp  what  we  need, 
The  New  World  springs  from  your  trampled  seed; 
Ye  drain  the  dregs  of  our  draught  of  Hope. 

GORDON  THAYER. 
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"Beauty  for  Ashes 

A  narrative  of  discovery  out 
along  the  road   from  a 
,  woman's  threshold 

II.    The   Shadow 
By  Albion  Fellows  Bacon 


THE  SHADOW 


ONE  day  our  youngest  child  came 
home  from  school  with  a 
troubled  face.  "Mamma,"  she 
said,  hesitatingly,  "I  wish 
you'd  write  a  note  to  the  teacher  to 
change  my  seat,  or  else  not  to  let  Harry 
catch  hold  of  my  hand.  He  sits  right 
across  the  aisle  from  me,  and  he's  lots 
bigger,  and  he  bothers  me.  I  don't  like 
him." 

I  went  at  once  to  the  school  and  found 
that  Harry  was  a  boy  too  old  for  his 
grade,  backward  on  account  of  truancy, 
and  that  he  was  incorrigible,  having 
been  twice  to  reform  school  for  house- 
breaking.  And  he  sat  across  from  my 
little  girl,  and  had  been  seizing  her 
hand  !  Harry  was  duly  moved  and  re- 
proved, but  I  did  not  feel  satisfied. 
Looking  over  the  room  I  did  not  see 
much  choice  of  seats  among  the  children 
there. 

"I  don't  mind  'em  being  poor,  mam- 
ma," said  the  child,  "but  I  can't  bear  to 
sit  close  when  they're  not  clean.  It 
makes  me  sick." 

In  each  row  of  seats  were  two  or 
three  prim  little  girls,  immaculate  as 
daisies,  with  shining  curls  and  spotless 
frocks.  Scattered  among  them  sat  a 
number  of  boys,  whose  hair  still  showed 
fresh  brush  marks,  and  whose  faces, 
necks  and  ears  were  still  pink  from  the 
morning  scouring,  though  showing  re- 
cent streaks.  Walking  up  the  aisle  I 
saw  that  all  their  waists  were  clean  in 
the  back,  though  rumpled  in  front. 

"Fresh  this  morning,  anyhow,"  I 
thought,  recognizing  the  small  sons  of 
my  friends. 

Distributed  among  these  well-cared- 
for  children  were  boys  whose  shaggy 
hair  stood  on  end,  and  who  showed  no 


SHELTERED  MOTHERHOOD 

For  two  dear  heads  of  bronze  and  amber. 

For  baby  eyes  of  blue  and  brown, 
For  two  who  clasp  and  kiss  and  clamber, 

And  on  my  shoulder  nestle  down. 
All  little  hearts  are  dearer  to  me, 

All  little  faces  sweet  and  bright, 
All  childish  woes  and  griefs  unto  me, 

And  I  would  heal  them  all  to-night. 


signs  of  recent  washing.  Their  waists 
were  soiled  and  rumpled  all  over.  There 
were  little  girls,  too,  with  rough  hair 
tied  with  faded  strings  of  ribbon,  who 
wore  coarse,  ill-fitting  dresses.  They 
were  cleaner  than  the  boys,  but  their 
complexions  had  a  grayish  hue  that 
might  come  off  and  might  not.  I  re- 
membered having  been  told  of  one 
child  who  had  been  kept  in  at  recess 
for  not  getting  her  lesson,  and  then  she 
confessed  that  she  couldn't  study  be- 
cause she  was  faint  from  want  of  food. 

Looking  over  the  room  I  forgot  my 
errand,  and  a  great  wave  of  pity  swept 
over  me  for  the  children  who  didn't 
have  the  same  chance  as  mine  and  my 
friends'  children  had. 

Going  home,  with  my  little  girls  skip- 
ping at  each  side  of  me,  I  surveyed  the 
school  grounds.  They  were  covered 
with  cinders  and  broken  rock. 

"This  is  what  roughs  up  our  shoes 
so,  and  skins  our  knees  when  we  fall 
down,"  said  one  of  the  children. 

"And  see  here,"  exclaimed  the  other, 
"what  the  boys  throw  at  each  other." 

It  was  a  pile  of  decayed  vegetables 
chicken  heads,  and  other  garbage  at 
the  back  of  a  grocery  opposite  the 
school  yard. 

"The  boys  play  here,  and  we  play  in 


the  street,  on  the  other  side,"  the  child 
said.  "We  don't  like  to  play  on  the 
cinders,  and  there's  no  place  else  to  play 
but  the  street.  And  that's  how  Mamie 
came  to  be  run  over  by  a  cart  the  other 
day." 

It  was  enough  to  make  any  mother 
distracted  and  indignant.  The  shame  of 
it,  with  so  much  vacant  land  around  the 
school  building ! 

On  the  way  home  I  stopped  to  take 
counsel  with  my  mother  and  my  sister 
Lura,  whose  children  went  to  the  same 
school.  I  walked  home  with  a  new  glean 
in  my  eye  and  a  new  determination  in 
my  step. 

That  afternoon  I  had  a  long  talk  with 
some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Civic  Im- 
provement Association,  whose  children 
went  to  the  same  school.  A  few  days 
later  a  small  procession  led  by  J.  E. 
Iglehart  (my  lawyer  cousin)  and  com- 
posed of  the  civic  improvement  leaders 
and  other  young  mothers  besides  myself, 
walked  into  the  city  building  and  up 
to  the  office  of  the  city  attorney. 

If  the  city  attorney  should  confirm 
our  hope  that  the  title  of  the  city  was 
clear  to  the  old  canal  bed,  which 
formed  the  site  of  the  school  building 
in  question,  there  would  be  a  large  tract 
available  for  playground  purposes,  and 
we  were  there  to  prove  that  it  should 
be  used  in  that  way.  Mr.  Igleheart 
stated  our  mission,  and  there  was  some 
discussion,  in  which  the  ladies  took  an 
animated  part.  I  had  expected  to  re- 
main in  the  background,  but,  with  some 
surprise  and  confusion,  I  found  myself 
taking  a  hand  in  the  argument. 

It  was  like  a  plunge  through  ice  in- 
to freezing  water.  But — the  ice  was 
broken,  and  I  was  initiated  into  ciyic 
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work  !  We  were  given  slight  encourage- 
ment, and  left  the  city  building,  disap- 
pointed, to  plan  the  next  step.  After 
much  further  effort  and  agitation,  in 
which  I  was  not  able  to  take  part,  the 
matter  came  to  a  definite  settlement,  a 
goodly  tract  was  added  to  the  school 
grounds,  and  the  whole  fenced  in,  and 
improved.  And  so  our  effort  bore  late 
fruit. 

While  the  matter  was  pending,  my 
children  took  sick  with  scarlet  fever. 
The  elder  one  caught  it  first,  and  then 
the  younger  one  and  Lucindy,  who  had 
been  promoted  from  nurse  to  cook, 
came  down  with  it. 

"Was  there  scarlet  fever  in  school?" 

The  little  patient  thought  there  was. 
Some  of  the  children  had  been  absent. 
Jennie,  who  sat  behind  her,  had  been 
sick  and  had  little  red  spots  on  her. 
Had  any  of  the  others?  Not  just  the 
same.  One  of  the  Fourth  Street  chil- 
dren had  funny  looking  sores,  and  some 
of  the  others  got  some  afterwards,  just 
like  them.  Minnie  had  another  kind, 
awful  looking,  on  her  mouth,  and  the 
teacher  told  her  she  must  have  her  own 
drinking-cup.  Celie  was  out,  but  that 
was  at  her  mother's  funeral.  Her 
mother  died  of  consumption,  and  Celie 
said  she  guessed  she  had  it,  too,  cause 
she  coughed  all  the  time. 

I  telephoned  my  friends  that  I  was 
ready  to  serve  on  the  sanitation  com- 
mittee of  the  Civic  Improvement  So- 
ciety as  soon  as  the  flag  was  taken  off 
the  house.  At  that  time  having  no 
conception  of  what  the  poorer  school 
children's  homes  were  like.  I  had  only 
a  vague  idea  as  to  what  should  be  done. 
But  "sanitation"  had  a  remedial  sound, 
and  something  was  wrong,  and  I  wanted 
to  take  hold  somewhere. 

Before  the  flag  was  taken   off,  how- 


ever, there  were  many  anxious  days  of 
nursing.  As  I  look  back  over  the  years 
when  the  children  were  still  "catching 
things,"  it  seems  to  me  that  much  of  the 
time  was  spent  in  the  nursery,  bending 
over  a  little  white  bed,  bathing  hot,  rest- 
less little  hands,  and  doing  all  those 
things  that  a  mother  cannot  willingly 
resign  to  a  nurse. 

There  were  anxious  vigils  that  lasted 
till  the  gray  dawn,  vigils  when  the  city 
slept  and  the  house  was  still,  and  Night 
seemed  to  lean  in  at  the  windows, 
breathless,  to  listen  to  a  little  fluttering 
heartbeat. 

In  such  hours  the  values  of  life  are 
fixed. 

The  Children's  Lessons 

When  the  household  came  down  off 
tip-toe  and  convalescence  ended,  there 
had  to  be  a  round  of  lessons,  for  the 
children  were  afraid  of  falling  behind 
in  their  classes.  To  give  fresh  interest 
to  their  books,  we  made  games  of  les- 
sons, and  lessons  of  games,  and,  though 
we  cut  them  to  the  shortest  possible 
time,  the  children  never  forgot  what 
they  studied  in  those  weeks.  We  put 
the  remaining  hours  upon  those  things 
for  which  the  schools  had  no  time, 
which,  in  fact,  the  mother  can  teach 
better  than  any  one  else — all  that  lies 
outside  of  the  text  book,  all  that  teaches 
children  to  live,  to  do,  to  think,  to  see, 
to  hear.  There  were  many  practical 
things  to  teach,  and  much  domestic  lore, 
but  there  was  also  nature  lore,  wonder 
lore,  spirit  lore,  handed  down  in  legend, 
myth  or  ballad,  from  the  earliest  tribal 
life.  As  Ole  Luk  Oie  set  the  feet  of  the 
little  Hjalmar  into  the  picture  on  the 
wall,  I  felt  in  duty  bound  to  set  the  feet 
of  my  children  into  that  realm  of  beauty 
that  lav  all  about  us.  No  fear  of  their 


COCAINE  ALLEY,  A  BREEDING- PL  ACE  OF  VICE 

Living  quarters  on  the  alley  had  many  dark  rooms;  filthy  conditions 
abounded  and  evil  associations. 


not  learning  the  hard,  practical  things. 
The  world  sees  to  that !  But  the  world 
would  not  teach  them  to  see  gold  in 
sunshine  and  diamonds  in  dew. 

When  the  children  went  back  to  school 
the  house  was  so  lonely  that  I  was  glad 
to  have  some  outside  interest,  to  take  up 
even  a  small  part  of  my  leisure.  It 
gave  a  pleasant  sense  of  light  responsi- 
bility to  be  on  the  sanitation  committee 
of  the  Civic  Improvement  Association 
and,  of  course,  one  had  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  whole  city  when  one  was 
publicly  held  responsible,  even  in  a  small 
way.  Hitherto,  when  I  passed  an  alley, 
I  had  turned  my  head  so  as  not  to  see 
the  disagreeable  things  of  which  the 
smells  warned  me.  Now,  I  stopped  and 
looked  up  the  alley  and  sniffed;  stopped 
long  enough  to  notice  the  dark,  slimy 
streams  slowly  trickling  down  the  middle 
of  the  alley,  the  papers,  tin  cans,  and 
old  shoes  scattered  about,  the  garbage 
cans  at  shed  doors.  Sometimes  I  saw 
little  children  darting  to  and  fro,  and 
wondered  at  their  being  in  the  alley. 
It  never  entered  my  mind  that  they  could 
live  there. 

Another  thing  marked  a  mental 
change.  Instead  of  looking  for  the 
poetry  first  in  magazines  and  papers  I 
hunted  up  articles  on  sanitation,  house 
flies,  etc.,  and  even  read  bits  of  local 
politics.  In  fact,  I  not  only  learned 
who  was  secretary  of  our  Board  of 
Health,  but  became  acquainted  with  him 
through  his  lively  interest  in  our  sani- 
tation committee. 

That  summer  I  read  How  the  Other 
Half  Lives.  I  followed  it  with  The 
Battle  with  the  Slum  and  The  Making 
of  an  American.  When  I  finished,  my 
mind  was  a  saturated  solution  of  slums. 
Those  vivid  pictures  set  forth  by  Jacob 
Riis  left  such  an  indelible  impression 
that  they  always  remain  as  a  dark  back- 
ground to  all  the  scenes  of  poverty  I 
was  to  know  later. 

I  remember  reading,  one  August  day, 
his  story  of  a  hot  night  in  the  East 
Side  tenements,  the  pitiful  sufferings  of 
babies,  and  the  way  people  slept  out 
on  the  pavements  and  fire  escapes. 

Lifting  my  eyes  to  the  cool  green  and 
gold  of  the  nasturtium  vines  that  dark- 
ened the  room  pleasantly,  I  looked  out 
upon  the  shady  lawn  where  the  children 
were  laughing  over  their  soap  bubbles. 
How  glad  I  was  that  we  didn't  live  in  a 
great  city  with  crowded  tenements. 

Meeting  Sadie 

One  day  I  was  passing  a  shabby  little 
hotel,  near  Main  street,  with  the  chil- 
dren. One  of  them  glanced  up,  waved 
and  called  "Hi,  Sadie."  Looking  up 
quickly  I  saw  at  a  window  a  little  black- 
haired  girl,  with  snapping  bright  eyes. 
Beside  her  leaned  a  stout,  coarse-look- 
ing woman,  with  large  earrings  and 
heavy  bracelets. 

"Who  on  earth  is  that  child,  and  how 
did  you  come  to  know  her  ?"  I  demanded. 
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"Why,  she's  one  of  the  girls  in  my 
class.  Isn't  she  pretty?  And  she's 
smart,  too,  even  if  she  does  use  funny 
words.  She's  been  begging  me  to  come 
and  play  with  her  some  day.  May  I?" 

"No !"  I  answered,  with  vehemence, 
taking  note  of  collarless  loungers  chew- 
ing and  smoking  about  the  entrance  to 
a  bar.  There  were  Negroes  lounging 
around,  too,  and  I  remembered  that  my 
husband  had  said  it  was  a  "tough  place," 
and  a  resort  of  river  men  of  the  lower 
class. 

It  was  sickening  to  think  of  my  little 
girl  in,  such  an  environment,  even  for 
a  moment.  I  wondered  how  many  more 
of  her  schoolmates  lived  in  such  places. 
I  had  not  then  any  definite  idea  of  the 
vice  that  would  harbor  in  such  a  place, 
but  there  seemed  to  be  an  intangible, 
contaminating  something,  a  palpable 
Shadow  overhanging,  and  I  hurried  the 
children,  away  from  it. 

Aunt  Lindy's  "Home" 

A  few  days  later  I  drove  down  past 
the  heart  of  town,  near  one  of  the  rail- 
road stations,  to  hunt  for  Aunt  Lindy, 
an  old  colored  washwoman  who  had 
moved.  I  found  her  sitting  in  the  door 
of  a  dilapidated  rear  dwelling  that  faced 
a  dirty  alley,  looking  so  out  of  place,  in 
her  white  turban  and  spotless  apron,  that 
I  could  but  express  my  surprise. 
"Yas'm,"  she  said,  bobbing  up,  "I  sho' 
do  feel  misplaced,  but  I'se  fixin'  to  move 
agin  jes'  as  soon  as  I  kin  fine  a  bettah 
house." 

How  often  I  was  to  hear  those  words 
again ! 

Through  the  open  door  I  could  see 
the  neat  bed  and  the  clean  bare  floor. 
But  flakes  of  soot  were  falling  like  black 
snow,  clouds  of  dust  poured  in  from 
the  street,  and  the  slime  of  the  alley  ran 
to  her  very  doorstep. 


"I  don't  see  how  you  manage  to  keep 
everything  so  clean,"  I  said. 

"I  wuks  ma  fingahs  off,  dat's  how," 
she  responded,  and  poured  out  her  dis- 
gust for  the  miserable  place.  Six  fami- 
lies fought  over  one  cistern,  there  was 
no  place  to  pour  the  suds  but  into  the 
alley,  by  the  doors ;  a  cess  pool  reeked 
by  her  window,  rats  overran  the  place, 
bad  neighbors  fought  and  caroused,  peo- 
ple were  sick  in  all  the  houses,  and  so 
on.  While  she  talked,  I  gazed  up  the 
alley,  where  pickaninnies  were  hopping 
over  garbage  pails  with  white  children 
of  their  own  age.  A  meanly  dressed 
white  woman,  with  a  basket,  came  down 
the  alley,  turned  to  look  at  us,  and  en- 
tered the  next  house.  As  she  turned,  I 
noticed  the  peculiar  scar  across  her 
lowering  face,  and  recognized  a  woman 
who  had  come  begging  to  my  door  a 
few  days  before. 

So  here  was  where  some  of  the  poor 
lived ! 

Just  then  the  door  opened  again,  and  a 
shabby  little  girl  came  out.  She  picked 
her  way  toward  us  over  the  muddy  cob- 
blestones. Her  hair  was  a  bleached  tan 
color,  matching  her  skin,  and  she  wore 
a  faded  cotton  dress.  In  her  hand  she 
carried  an  earthen  pitcher.  She  passed 
straight  by  us,  across  the  street,  and  in 
at  the  back  door  of  a  saloon. 

"They'se  awful  folks,"  whispered  Aunt 
Lindy,  noting  the  look  on  my  face. 

When  she  brought  my  bundle  of  laun- 
dry I  was  amazed  to  see  the  snowy  mir- 
acle she  had  wrought,  in  such  a  place. 
Yet  who  knows  what  germs  may  be  lurk- 
ing in  those  folds,  I  thought,  reminded 
oddly  of  the  "tears  that  need  washing 
and  repentance  that  needs  repentance 
of." 

As  I  left  the  alley  there  came  over 
me  that  depressing  feeling  I  had  felt  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  river  hotel.  I 


wiped  the  black  alley  mud  off  my  feet, 
as  an  outward  sign  of  that  indefinite 
contamination,  but  the  Shadow  clung  to 
me  and  followed  me,  just  as  did  the 
foul  smells  of  the  alley.  At  my  door  I 
again  wiped  my  feet  and  shook  the  folds 
of  my  dress,  laying  the  bundle  outside 
on  the  veranda  in  the  sunshine.  In  the 
same  mood  I  washed  my  hands  and  face, 
still  possessed  of  the  idea  that  I  had 
brought  into  my  house  some  of  the  evil 
of  the  alley. 

One  who  has  been  given  sight  by  an 
operation  sees  gradually  as  the  ban- 
dages are  removed.  First,  a  glimmer  of 
light,  then  dim  masses  and  outlines,  and 
then,  little  by  little,  vision  becomes  clear. 
The  bandages  were  being  taken  off  my 
eyes,  but  so  slowly  that,  standing  there 
in  the  alley,  I  had  seen  but  dimly  the 
outlines  of  evil.  Except  for  the  glimpse 
of  Aunt  Lindy's  clean  room,  I  had  seen 
no  interior  of  those  alley  dwellings. 
And  except  for  her  talk  of  their  drink- 
ing and  fighting,  I  had  no  idea  of  the 
vice  that  she  doubtless  referred  to  in 
lowered  voice. 

Friendly  Visiting 

All  this  time  I  had  been  feeling  that 
if  I  could  take  part  in  civic  work  it  was 
only  right  that  I  should  also  do  some 
"church  work."  So  when  a  committee 
of  ladies  asked  me  to  help  with  an  Eas- 
ter bazaar  I  entered  into  their  plans 
heartily.  For  a  week  I  painted  Easter 
cards  and  made  egg-shell  favors.  Then 
I  helped  in  the  bazaar  and  finished  much 
exhausted  and  somewhat  puzzled. 

"I  can't  think  of  Christ  as  being  on  a 
committee,"  I  confessed  to  my  husband, 
"or  as  giving  us  that  kind  of  work  to 
do.  I  felt  I  needed  a  spiritual  tonic, 
and  I  thought  some  such  work  would 
build  me  up,  but  it  didn't  seem  to  suit 
my  case." 

Then,  with  a  sudden  curiosity,  I  seized 
my  Bible,  and  began  turning  over  its 
pages  to  see  what  Christ  had  said  about 
work  and  about  spiritual  "meat."  How 
much  stress  He  laid  on  "serving !"  And 
how  strictly  he  enjoined  upon  us  the 
care  of  the  poor ! 

"If  I  am  ever  going  to  visit  the  poor, 
now  is  the  time  to  begin,"  I  said  aloud. 

One  afternoon  at  a  tea  I  met  Caro- 
line Rein,  secretary  of  our  Charities  Or- 
ganization. 

"Oh,  Miss  Rein,"  I  exclaimed,  "You're 
just  the  one  I  want  to  see.  I  want  to 
know  where  to  find  some  poor  families, 
so  I  can  visit  them  in  their  homes. 
Won't  you  take  me  to  see  some  of 
them?"  ' 

She  looked  at  me  with  shining  eyes 
for  a  moment. 

"Why,  Mrs.  Bacon,  is  it  possible?  I've 
just  been  longing  to  find  some  one  who 
wanted  to  visit  my  families.  You  see,  I 
want  to  organize  a  Friendly  Visitors' 
circle.  Of  course,  I  will  take  you." 

"And  can  I  go  tomorrow?" 
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She  smiled  at  my  eagerness.  "Yes, 
tomorrow,"  she  answered. 

She  was  waiting  for  me  at  her  office 
next  morning.  We  took  a  street  car, 
and  rode  through  the  business  part  of 
town  into  the  factory  district  on  the 
other  side  of  the  city. 

I  looked  at  the  houses  with  new  in- 
terest. There  were  blocks  and  blocks 
of  nondescript  houses,  most  of  them 
ugly,  the  majority  of  them  dingy  and 
shabby,  some  much  worse  than  others, 
but  I  wouldn't  have  looked  for  "the 
poor"  in  any  of  them.  Here  and  there 
were  neat,  nice  looking  ones,  with  good 
fences  in  front.  Some  of  the  unpainted 
houses  had  fences  with  broken  or  miss- 
ing palings,  like  jagged  teeth.  The 
shabby  houses  looked  unnecessarily 
shabby  from  the  need  of  paint,  and  re- 
sembled people  prematurely  gray,  who 
have  seen  trouble,  and  have  lived  hard, 
sordid  lives. 

As  the  Poor  Live 

"We  haven't  any  slums  in  Evansville, 
have  we?"  I  ventured.  "Not  the  real 
sure  enough  ones,  with  those  terrible 
conditions  that  Jacob  Riis  writes  about 
in  New  York?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Miss  Rein,  thought- 
fully, "we  have  very  bad  conditions,  real 
slums,  I  think,"  she  said  slowly;  "it  is 
safe  to  say  that  we  have,  in  a  lesser  de- 
gree, every  bad  condition  that  you  will 
find  in  the  slums  of  New  York,  except 
the  congestion." 

This  was  more  than  fifteen  years  ago, 
when  it  was  commonly  accepted  that 
only  great  cities  had  slums.  Yet  this 
clear-eyed  woman  saw  our  conditions 
and  realized  their  significance. 

Leaving  the  car,  we  walked  several 
blocks  toward  the  river,  crossed  a  net 
work  of  railroad  tracks,  and  turned  in 
at  a  big  gate  to  what  seemed  to  be  a  park. 

"This  is  Old  St.  Mary's,"  said  Miss 
Rein,  "one  of  the  largest  tenements  in 
the  city." 

It  had  been  the  old  marine  hospital, 
at  one  time  a  fine  building,  and  stood  in 
a  noble  space  of  ground  that  sloped 


down  to  the  river.  There  were  great 
trees  on  the  grounds,  but  the  shrubbery 
had  run  wild,  and  made  a  jungle  with 
the  tall  grass  and  weeds. 

We  approached  the  building  in  com- 
pany with  a  dozen  ragged,  dirty  chil- 
dren, who  met  us  at  the  gate.  On  the 
broad  flight  of  worn  steps  were  ranged 
other  children,  equally  dirty  and  ragged, 
mostly  barefooted,  even  the  babies.  A 
half-dozen  untidy  women  stood  about 
on  the  old  piazza',  with  babies  in  their 
arms  or  dragging  at  their  skirts.  Ragged 
quilts  and  old  clothing  hung  to  air  on 
the  railings.  Old  men,  rough  and  un- 
shaven, lounged  in  the  sun,  chewing  or 
smoking.  Frowsy  heads  were  thrust 
out  at  windows  along  the  piazza,  as 
women  leaned  their  elbows  on  the  sills 
and  surveyed  us  frankly.  There  was  no 
hostility  in  the  stare.  Miss  Rein  was 
an  old  friend,  and  when  she  introduced 
me  as  her  friend,  they  vied  in  hospital- 
ity, dusted  chairs  and  offered  them. 
Little  dirty  hands  were  tucked  into  Miss 
Rein's,  or  tugged  at  her  dress,  to  draw 
her  away  to  "our  room."  For  each  fam- 
ily had  but  one  room !  I  remembered 
that  Jacob  Riis  said  the  one-room  slum 
was  the  very  worst  of  all,  and  New 
York  once  boasted  that  it  had  none  of 
them. 

There  were  more  babies  in  the  wide 
dirty  hall  and  on  the  big  central  stair- 
way that  rose  to  the  third  floor.  Half- 
clad  boys  were  sliding  down  the  banis- 
ters and  girls  of  all  sizes,  hair  in  eyes, 
stood  looking  on.  By  the  first  inner 
doorway  an  idiot  boy  was  sitting  on  the 
floor,  helpless  as  a  baby.  He  looked  up 
with  a  sickening  leer  as  we  entered, 
holding  out  deformed  knobs  of  hands. 

Impressions  Indelible 

Miss  Rein  took  a  proffered  chair,  and 
I  followed  her  example,  trying  to  seem 
not  to  be  looking  at  anything,  yet  see- 
ing all.  Seeing!  The  word  is  too 
passive.  Sights  and  smells  rose  and  as- 
saulted me,  choked  and  gashed  me,  and 
the  scars  remain  yet.  They  will  remain 
until  my  dying  day. 


I  had  never  dreamed  that  people  lived 
like  that  in  our  city.  Since  then  I  have 
seen  places  much  worse,  for  these  rooms 
were  large  and  airy,  and  had  not  the 
horror  of  darkness  and  dampness.  But 
it  was  the  first  time  I  had  taken  a  square 
look  at  poverty,  and  its  sordid  misery, 
its  bare  ugliness,  were  overpowering. 

Hopeless  Ugliness 

The  first  impresson  of  the  rooms  was 
of  bareness  and  disorder,  the  next  of  a 
general  grayness  and  scarred  roughness 
of  the  old  walls  and  uncovered  floors. 
Every  room  had  its  "safe,"  its  beds,  and 
its  cook  stove,  upon  which  was  boiling 
coffee  or  cabbage,  and  often  a  kettle  of 
wash.  There  were  coarse  dishes  and 
coarse  food  upon  the  mean  tables,  but 
no  sign  of  a  table-cloth  anywhere.  Many 
of  the  beds  had  no  sheets,  only  a  filthy 
ticking;  on  some  lay  a  sick  child,  with 
flies  thick  upon  its  face.  Old  clothing 
lay  about  in  piles,  or  hung  from  large 
nails  driven  into  the  cracked  plastering. 
Not  one  line  or  spot  of  beauty  was  there 
in  all  that  mass  of  hopeless  ugliness. 

And  the  people  had  the  same  hopeless 
look,  not  a  gleam  of  inspiration  on  a 
single  face.  Some  were  sad,  more  were 
sullen.  There  was  a  curious  similarity 
in  their  expression  and  in  their  clothing 
that  corresponded  to  the  rooms,  and 
made  all  seem  under  the  same  blighting 
spell.  There  was  not  the  least  attempt 
at  privacy.  Children  swarmed  in  and 
out,  men  and  women  put  their  heads  in 
at  the  door,  heavy  feet  passed  noisily 
down  the  corridor;  boys  fought  on  the 
stairway;  old  hags  scolded,  babies  cried. 
To  think  of  living  amid  all  that ! 

A  young  girl  with  great  starry  eyes 
went  downstairs  with  us,  hushing  the 
clamor  of  the  children  as  she  went.  I 
could  not  but  notice  the  grace  of  her 
slender  figure  that  her  coarse  gown 
could  not  conceal. 

We  left  her  at  the  steps  and  went  on 
down  the  grass-grown  drive.  "She  is 
just  back  from  the  reform  school,"  said 
Miss  Rein  simply. 

Near  the  gate  the  long  arm  of  an  old 
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Side  view  of  222  L.  First  Street  which  had  but  one 
cistern  and  one  vault.     Porch  almost  down. 


WHERE  A  CHILD  PLAYS 

Not  much  advantage  is  this  open  space  at  8  U.  Street, 
where  one  cistern   served   nine   families. 
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scraggly  rose  bush  caught  my  gown  and 
held  me  fast.  Bending  to  undo  it,  I 
noticed  a  delicate  bud,  half  unfolded, 
but  worm  eaten,  whose  imperfect  beauty 
reminded  me  of  the  young  girl  we  had 
just  left.  I  did  not  know  then  that  the 
sorrows  of  the  poor  had  laid  hold  upon 
my  heart,  as  with  the  clutch  of  thorns. 

We  walked  on  in  a  silence  full  of 
unspoken  questions  that  crashed  and 
roared  against  my  ear  drums. 

"We  have  another  visit  to  make,  if 
you  can  stand  it,"  said  Miss  Rein  quiet- 
ly, and  I  nodded  assent. 

I  had  little  idea  of  how  far  we  walked 
until  we  stopped  at  a  long  low  brick 
house.  The  building  was  flush  with  the 
pavement,  the  floor  on  the  same  level. 
Several  open  doorways  offered  entrance. 
The  doors  were  either  missing  or  sag- 
ging against  the  wall.  Here  the  same 
general  impressions  rushed  out  to  meet 
me,  the  mean,  shabby  ugliness  of  the 
place,  the  overwhelming  number  of  wo- 
men and  children,  who  boiled  over  out 
of  every  window  and  door,  even  onto 
the  pavement,  in  a  most  surprising  way. 
I  felt  somehow  that  the  dinginess  re- 
lated people  to  house,  as  if  either  it 
shared  their  human  deterioration,  or 
they  its  physical  decay — which  was  it? 

A  Difficult  Problem 

A  problem  formulated  in  the  back  of 
my  mind:  "Let  the  people  be  represent- 
ed by  P  and  the  house  by  H ;  would 
their  condition  be  expressed  by  Ph  or 
HP?"  The  absurd  idea  stayed  in  my 
subconsciousness,  and  gave  me  a  grudge 
against  the  house,  as  if  it  were  a  cause 
of  the  misery  of  the  people. 

There  was  no  time  to  work  out  any 
problems,  because  we  were  so  soon 
inside,  looking  down  into  a  half  dozen 
pairs  of  round  bright  eyes.  I  reached 
out  my  hand  to  steady  one  toddling  baby 
going  down  the  uneven  step,  and  to  pat 
another  that  put  its  little  gray  hand  on 
my  knee,  and  looked  up  confidingly  into 
my  face.  They  were  gray  all  over,  those 
babies,  from  creeping  about  the  dirty 
floors,  and  out  on  the  dusty  pavement; 
faces,  hands,  bare  feet  and  clothes  gray, 
like  the  stray  kittens  that  patrolled  our 
ash  bins. 

Detaching  ourselves  from  group  after 
group,  I  followed  Miss  Rein  up  the 
shaky  stairs.  Out  on  a  rickety  back 
porch  a  woman  was  washing.  One  could 
see  at  a  glance  that  she  was  different 
from  the  bold-faced  women  downstairs. 
There  was  an  air  of  refinement  about 
her,  and  about  her  sweet-faced  daughter, 
who  was  helping  her. 

As  we  stood  and  talked,  I  looked  down 
into  the  back  yard,  littered  with  broken 
crockery,  cinders  and  tin  cans,  and 
strewn  with  garbage,  over  which  hov- 
ered swarms  of  flies.  There  were 
clumps  of  great  weeds,  as  high  as  a 
man's  head,  and  among  them  puddles  of 
old  suds.  In  one  place  a  slimy  stream 


oozed  away  to  the  alley.  Dilapidated 
sheds  stood  at  the  rear  of  the  yard.  A 
sickening  odor  of  old  vaults,  sour  suds 
and  decayed  garbage  rose  to  our  nos- 
trils. 

"We  must  get  some  decent  place  to 
move  to,"  the  woman  was  saying,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes.  "It's  awful  here. 
We've  always  lived  in  the  country,  and 
here  we  are  right  on  the  street,  where 
we  hear  people  passing  by,  and  there  are 
so  many  that  go  by  here  cursing  and 
swearing.  The  men  come  in  drunk  at 
all  hours  of  the  night.  There's  no  lock 
on  the  door.  We  push  the  bed  against 
it,  but  we're  too  frightened  to  sleep. 
And  then,  these  hot  nights,  that  dreadful 
smell  comes  up  from  the  yard  and  we 
have  to  shut  the  window.  My  God,  such 
a  place !" 

In  one  of  the  rooms  downstairs  a  boy 
was  lying  ill  with  tuberculosis.  His 
burning  eyes  turned  solemnly  upon  us, 
as  we  entered,  and  held  us  with  their 
gaze.  To  my  relief  Miss  Rein  did  not 
sit  down,  but  stood  a  moment,  talking 
with  the  old  mother.  How  hard  that 
miserable  cot  must  be,  I  thought,  notic- 
ing the  thin  lumpy  mattress,  and  the 
emaciation  of  the  boy,  as  he  raised  on 
his  elbow  to  cough.  An  unmistakeable 
odor  of  mould  filled  the  room. 

"Aren't  those  floors  damp?"  I  asked 
the  mother. 

For  answer  she  raised  a  piece  of  old 
carpet,  white  with  mould,  and  showed 
me  where  the  floor  had  rotted  through 
until  the  wet  earth  beneath  was  visible. 

Once  out  on  the  street,  I  turned  to 
Miss  Rein. 

"Do  those  people  have  to  live  that 
way?"  I  asked.  "Couldn't  they  fix  things 
up  and  make  them  better  and  more  de- 
cent?" 

"It's  little  they  could  do,"  she  replied. 
"They  can't  afford  paint  or  wall  paper. 
They  can't  afford  tools  or  lumber  to  re- 


pair with,  and  they  are  too  unskilled  to 
use  them,  if  they  had  them.  They  are 
too  poor  to  have  the  trash  and  ashes 
hauled  away,  and,  of  course,  the  yard 
was  full  when  they  moved  in.  Besides, 
these  houses  need  more  than  a  few  sim- 
ple repairs.  So  many  families  use  one 
cistern  that  water  is  scarce,  and  there 
is  no  place  to  pour  the  waste  water  ex- 
cept in  the  yard  or  in  the  alley.  But 
why  should  these  people  be  expected  to 
repair  the  house  any  more  than  other 
tenants,  especially  as  it  was  out  of  re- 
pair when  they  took  it?  It's  the  land- 
lord's duty  to  make  it  fit  to  live  in." 

"Then,  why  don't  the  landlords  attend 
to  these  things?"  I  asked.  "Have  you 
told  them  how  bad  things  are?" 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  "but  they  refuse 
to  do  anything,  and  there's  no  law  by 
which  they  can  be  forced  to." 

Then  the  whole  situation  was  hopeless. 
But  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  people  who 
were  making  laws  and  attending  to 
such  things  ought  to  see  about  that  law. 

I  went  home  with  bowed  head  and 
lagging  feet,  seeing  before  me  all  the 
time  those  awful  rooms,  those  babies  of 
the  slums.  My  children  were  on  the 
steps,  and  I  gathered  them  both  into  my 
arms,  with  a  deep  sob.  Then  I  held 
them  back,  to  look  at  them.  Oh,  the 
wonder  of  their  clear  white  skin,  their 
shining  hair,  their  soft  white  dresses! 
What  if—! 

I  drew  them  close  again,  as  if  they 
had  just  escaped  some  dreadful  doom. 

At  night  I  sang  bed-time  songs  a  long 
time,  after  the  light  was  turned  out  and 
the  fire  burned  low.  When  they  were 
asleep,  I  went  out  and  tried  to  read,  but 
the  scenes  of  the  day  came  between  me 
and  the  page  like  a  palpable  shadow. 

Several  times  in  the  night  I  got  up 
and  went  to  the  children,  to  smooth 
their  hair  and  their  limbs,  and  feel  of 
their  soft  garments. 


ROWS    OF     SORDIDNESS 

Rear  of  Georgia  Street,  houses  in  bad  condition,  seep  water  in  cisterns. 
There  was  another  row  just  like  this  at  the  rear  facing  another  street. 


A    PORCH    FOR    A    CRECHE 

These  children  are  left  alone  all  day  in  one  room 
and  this  little  porch  while  their  mother  is  at  work, 
Madison  Alley  tenements. 


Four  Washington 
Alleys 

Some  phases  of  life  in  Fenton  Place, 
Madison  Alley,  Essex  Court  and 
Naylor's  Court  as  brought  jjj 
out  in  a  recent  survey 

Edith   Elmer   TVood 


YAS'M,  it  do  look  nice  with 
all  that  fresh  paint  on  the 
front  of  the  house !  and  in- 
side too — the  plaster  mended 
and  the  walls  whitewashed!  I've  been 
in  .this  house  goin'  on  four  years,  and 
they  never  done  nothin'  till  last  week, 
nor  a  good  while  before  I  moved  in,  I 
reckon,  by  the  looks  of  it — not  a  nail 
druv  nor  the  lick  of  a  whitewash  brush. 
But  'pears  like  since  you  ladies  took  to 
coming  round — and  the  President's  wife 
too — they  felt  kinder  'bliged  to  spruce 
up." 

The  speaker  was  a  gaunt  colored 
woman  of  sixty-five.  Laundry  work 
was  all  around  the  little  room.  A  child 
played  on  the  floor,  and  a  baby  was 
asleep  in  a  go-cart  with  a  little  square 
of  mosquito  netting  thrown  over  it  to 
keep  off  the  buzzing  flies.  This  was  one 
of  Washington's  alley  dwellers  who 
came  to  the  alley  through  misfortune, 
not  shiftliness  or  vice.  The  husband  is 
paralyzed  and  has  not  been  able  to  work 
for  years. 

There  is  also  a  grown  son,  but  after 
he  married  and  set  up  housekeeping  for 
himself,  he  could  not  help  his  parents 
any  more.  When  he  was  taken  sick 
with  neuritis,  he  went  back  home  with 
his  wife  and  two  children.  They  had 
been  there  six  months,  and  he  was  still 
unable  to  work.  The  wife  did  what  she 
could  to  help  around  the  house,  but  with 
her  expectations  of  yet  another  child,  she 
could  do  only  light  work.  In  short,  one 
fragile  elderly  woman  was  cheerfully 
and  uncomplainingly  supporting  six  peo- 
ple with  her  wash-tub. 

"They've  put  up  new  stairs  to  the 
shed  roof,  too.  I  can't  help  wishing 
they'd  a  done  it  year  before  last  be- 
fore I  got  my  fall.  It  'ud  'a  saved  me 
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a  powerful  sight  o'  pain  and  trouble," 
she  continued  patiently. 

Backyards  of  these  alley  houses  are 
too  small  to  dry  washings  in,  so  lines 
are  stretched  from  poles  erected  on  the 
shed  roofs,  and  are  reached  by  ladder 
staircases  in  the  yard.  The  agent  had  re- 
fused to  have  this  one  repaired.  So  one 
day  the  stairs  collapsed.  The  hard  work- 
ing mother  spent  a  month  in  a  hospital 
as  a  result  of  the  accident,  and  has  not 
had  full  use  of  her  right  arm  since. 

"It  'peared  to  me  like  they  might  a' 
let  me  have  the  house  rent  free  for  the 
month  I  was  in  the  hospital  and  couldn't 
earn  nothin',  seein'  as  it  happened  along 
o'  the  staircase  being  rotten.  But  when 
I  spoke  to  the  agent  about  it,  he  just 
turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  away. 
No,  ma'am,  they  never  give  me  one  cent. 
I  reckon  some  folks  would  a'  gone  to 
law,  but  I  ain't  never  been  the  going-to- 
law  kind." 

Physical   Conditions 

This  story  is  one  of  many  to  which 
we  listened  with  sympathy  while  making 
our  recent  investigation  of  living  con- 
ditions in  certain  Washington  alleys,  but 
stories  were  only  an  incident  in  our 
work. 

Our  attention  was  first  concentrated 
on  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
dwellings.  This  led  naturally  to  the 
questions,  how  much  do  owners  get 
from  this  class  of  property?  And  what 
is  the  effect,  moral  and  physical,  on  the 
people  who  live  there? 

Just  a  word  about  the  houses.  A  few 
frame  houses  are  left,  and  there  are  a 
few  tenements,  but  the  great  majority 
are  four-room  brick  houses  on  a  level 
with  the  ground.  There  is  a  small  back- 
yard containing  a  shed  toilet  and  a  hy- 


drant from  which  the  family  water  sup- 
ply is  obtained.  As  a  rule  the  house 
roof,  tin-work  and  drains  are  kept  in 
good  repair,  thanks  to  health  depart- 
ment inspectors,  but  the  woodwork  and 
plaster  are  in  very  bad  repair. 

There  has  been  some  exaggeration  in 
describing  Washington  alley  conditions. 
Certain  of  the  worst  features — lack  of 
water,  sewers  and  paving — have  been 
remedied  in  the  last  few  years.  There 
has  never  been  much  reason  to  complain 
of  lack  of  air  or  light.  The  fundamen- 
tal idea  of  the  four-room  one-family 
house  is  excellent.  In  practice  over- 
crowding occurs  through  the  renting  of 
one  or  more  rooms  to  lodgers.  Further- 
more, the  houses  are  all  old  (the  build- 
ing of  new  dwellings  in  alleys  has  been 
prohibited  by  law  since  1892)  and  were 
shoddily  built  in  the  first  place.  The 
shed  toilet,  in  many  cases  a  door-less 
shed  with  missing  boards  and  leaky 
roof,  and  the  backyard  hydrant  do  not 
square  with  modern  standards. 

Investigation  confirms  the  popular  im- 
pression that  this  class  of  property 
brings  in  very  high  returns  to  the  own- 
er. The  President's  Homes  Commis- 
sion reports  cases  where  the  returns 
reached  35  per  cent  gross.  Nothing  so 
bad  as  that  was  found  in  the  four  alleys 
covered  in  this  investigation. 

In  Fenton  Place,  with  a  population 
of  289,  eleven  property  owners,  out  of 
fifteen  concerning  whom  figures  were 
available,  receive  between  17  per  cent 
and  20  per  cent,  and  only  one  receives 
as  low  as  16  per  cent.  In  Madison  Al- 
ley one  owner  deserves  special  mention 
for  getting  only  10J4  per  cent — hardly 
more  than  he  would  expect  from  prop- 
erty on  the  street.  This  is  the  lowest 
figure  encountered. 


Four  Washington  Alleys 
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In  a  group  of  Madison  Alley  tenement 
houses,  which  bring  their  owner  only 
the  comparatively  small  return  of  12  1/5 
per  cent,  the  tenants  are  paying  what 
amounts  to  26  1/5  per  cent.  The  differ- 
ence goes  to  the  middleman,  a  shamb- 
ling, bleary-eyed  Russian  Jew,  who  runs 
a  grocery  store  on  the  ground  floor  of 
one  of  the  houses  and  thus  catches  his 
victims  coming  and  going.  He  rents  his 
rooms  (and  they  are  all  taken)  at  a  dol- 
lar a  week,  one  family  to  a  room,  five 
and  six  in  a  family  very  often.  Some- 
times the  family  is  such  only  by  cour- 
tesy, as,  for  instance,  this  group :  An 
elderly  man  and  his  wife,  her  (not  his) 
two  granddaughters,  one  a  girl  of  fif- 
teen, the  other  a  young  grass  widow, 
and  the  two  small  children  of  the  last 
named. 

Rents  and  Profits 

Taking  all  four  alleys  and  all  types  of 
houses,  two-thirds  of  those  for  which  it 
was  possible  to  compute  gross  income, 
brought  in  between  16  per  cent  and  20 
per  cent.  Confining  ourselves  (for  the 
convenience  of  dealing  with  similar 
units)  to  the  88  four-room  houses  in  the 
four  alleys,  we  found  their  average  rent 
almost  exactly  $9  (the  lowest  is  $6.40 
and  the  highest  $10.50)  and  their  aver- 
age gross  return  almost  exactly  16  per 
cent — about  twice  what  is  considered  a 
fair  return  in  street  property. 

Of  course,  the  charges  on  alley  prop- 
erty are  higher  in  proportion  than  on 
street  property;  but  they  are  by  no 
means  twice  as  high.  I  have  made  a 
careful  calculation  of  necessary  expen- 
ses for  a  four-room  alley  house  of  aver- 
age assessed  value  renting  at  $9,  includ- 
ing taxes,  water  rates,  fire  insurance, 
agent's  commission,  customary  repairs 
and  loss  from  standing  idle.  Taxes  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  V/2  per 
cent  on  assessed  valuation,  water  rates 
on  this  class  of  house  $5  per  year,  fire 
insurance  ten  cents  per  hundred,  agent's 
commission  5  per  cent  of  rent  collected, 
and  in  the  alleys  studied,  nearly  one- 
sixth  of  the  houses  were  vacant  (17  out 
of  109). 

The  item  of  repairs  presents  wide 
limits  of  variation.  From  the  state- 
ments of  the  tenants,  checked  by 
careful  inspection  of  the  premises,  I 
should  say  that  the  average  owner 
spends  about  $5  a  year  (on  stopped 
drains  and  such)  for  five  years  at  a 
stretch  and  then  puts  in  about  $30 — and 
is  clear  for  another  five  years.  But  I 
have  checked  against  this  average  own- 
er the  loss  of  two  months'  rent  each 
year  when  his  house  stands  idle.  A 
well-known  real  estate  agent  who  hand- 
les a  good  deal  of  this  property,  and 
whose  houses  are  much  above  the  aver- 
age in  repairs,  says  his  clients  spend 
about  $25  per  year  per  house,  but  the 
houses  are  practically  never  vacant. 
The  moral  is  obvious. 

Whether  little  is  spent  on  repairs  and 


much  lost  through  empty  houses,  or 
the  condition  is  reversed,  when  we  have 
added  up  the  expenses  and  losses  and 
deducted  them  from  the  gross  income 
of  one  four-room  alley  house,  we  have 
left  a  net  return  of  about  9  per  cent. 
I  see  no  escape  from  these  figures  or 
from  the  conclusion  that  an  owner  who 
would  be  satisfied  with  a  net  return  of 
6  per  cent  could  keep  his  house  in  per- 
fect repair,  insure  himself  against  all 
probable  losses,  and  reduce  the  rent. 

Of  the  forty-seven  owners  of  property 
in  these  four  alleys,  twenty  are  women. 
Of  the  twenty-two  owners  whose  occu- 
pations could  be  ascertained,  five  are 
real  estate  men  (a  striking  witness  to 
the  profitable  character  of  this  type  of 
property),  two  are  lawyers,  two  are 
proprietors  of  clothing  stores,  and  two 
women  are  clerks.  There  are,  besides, 
an  architect,  a  druggist,  an  engineer,  a 


SYRIAN     MOTHER    OF    THREE 

Essex  Court,  population  Negro  and 
white,  is  the  home  of  this  family. 


dentist,  a  manufacturer,  the  president  of 
a  corporation,  a  maker  of  relief  maps,  a 
dealer  in  tombstones,  a  manager,  a  sal- 
oon-keeper and  a  seamstress.  One  ra- 
ther extensive  owner  is  the  Washington 
City  Orphan  Asylum. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  tenant,  and 
his  health  and  morals.  Attention  has 
been  called  many  times  to  the  contrast 
between  the  alley  death  rate  and  the 
death  rate  on  the  streets  of  Washing- 
ton. In  THE  SURVEY  for  October  19, 
1912.  Dr.  Thomas  Jesse  Jones  publishes  a 
table  prepared  by  the  Health  Depart- 
ment from  which  it  appeared  that  in 
1910,  the  death  rate  in  the  streets  of 
Washington  was  17.56  per  thousand  in- 
habitants and  in  the  alleys  30.09 ;  that  in 
the  alleys  more  than  one  child  out  of 
three  died  before  it  was  a  year  old, 
whereas  in  the  streets  the  proportion 
was  less  than  half  as  high.  The  follow- 
ing figures  for  the  four  alleys  deal  with 
too  few  people  to  be  conclusive,  but  the 


results  are  certainly  suggestive.     They 
are  based  on  deaths  occurring  in  1912 : 

Number  of  inhabitants — 540  (501  color- 
ed, 39  white.1) 

Deaths  per  1,000  of  population — 51.85. 

Deaths  from  tuberculosis  per  100,000  of 
population — 1481.48. 

Deaths  of  infants  under  one  year  of  age 
— one-third  of  births. 

Percentage  of  known  living  cases  of 
tuberculosis  to  population — 2.4. 

These  figures,  to  any  one  familiar 
with  mortality  statistics,  tell  a  ghastly 
story.  The  tuberculosis  rate  is  almost 
unbelievable.  It  is  more  than  three 
times  as  high  as  the  tuberculosis  death 
rate  for  colored  people  living  on  Wash- 
ington streets,  though  even  there  the 
rate  is  very  high,  and  more  than  ten 
times  as  high  as  the  rate  for  the  white 
population  of  Washington.  It  is  as  high 
as  the  total  death  rate  from  all  causes 
in  Chicago  or  Kansas  City 

Aspects  Moral  and  Physical 

In  Madison  Alley,  where  overcrowd- 
ing is  at  its  worst,  the  general 
death  rate  is  78  per  1,000,  and 
the  tuberculosis  death  rate  reaches 
the  unspeakable  figure  of  2,222 
per  100,000.  Granted  that  many  of 
these  people  are  shiftless  and  some  vi- 
cious, but  a  fair  proportion  neither,  are 
we  giving  them  a  square  deal?  Do  their 
shortcomings  deserve  capital  punish- 
ment? 

We  have  seen  what  the  alley  does  to 
the  health  of  its  inhabitants.  What 
about  their  morals? 

Many  social  workers  feel  that  the 
moral  contagion  of  the  alley  is  more  vir- 
ulent, more  unescapable  than  its  physical 
contagion.  The  class  of  people  who  live 
in  alleys  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the 
suggestion  of  example,  especially  un- 
able to  resist  the  temptation  that  seeks 
them  out.  So  the  bad  effect  of  five  or 
ten  vicious  individuals  on  a  hundred 
well-meaning  but  weak  persons  when  all 
are  shut  up  together  in  an  interior  al- 
ley, removed  from  the  tonic  action  of 
public  opinion  and  cut  off  from  the  gen- 
eral life  of  the  community,  is  far  great- 
er than  it  would  be  if  all  were  living  on 
the  street. 

It  is  difficult  to  express  morality  in 
percentages,  but  two  sets  of  available 
figures  are  certainly  significant.  One 
concerns  births,  the  other  arrests.  Ex- 
actly half  the  births  recorded  from  those 
four  alleys  in  1912  were  illegitimate. 
Less  than  one-eleventh  of  all  the  births 
in  Washington  in  1912  were  illegitimate ; 
between  one-fourth  and  one-fifth  of  all 
the  colored  births,  including  both  street 
and  alley  population  were  illegitimate. 
The  colored  proportion  of  illegitimacy  is 
high  even  in  the  streets.  But  because 
the  race  has  a  tendency  to  err  in  that 

'Thirty  of  the  thirty-nine  white  inhabit- 
ants live  in  Essex  Court.  The  nationalities 
represented  are  Syrian,  Russian,  Italian 
and  (one  family)  Irish-German. 
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MONOTONOUS  REPETITION   IN   STRUCTURE,   AND  IN  DREARINESS  AND  DIRT  AS  WELL 

View  of  Naylor's  Court  to  the  left.     In  the  other  picture  of  Fenton  Place,  N.  W.,  the  building  closing  the  alley  at  the  far  end 

is  a  public  school.     Another  public  school  adjoins  the  alley  on  the  north. 


direction,  are  we  free  of  responsibility  if 
we  let  them  continue  to  live  in  alleys 
where  the  probability  of  their  girls  go- 
ing wrong  is  more  than  double  what  it 
would  be  on  the  street? 

The  statistics  of  arrests  are  incom- 
plete. The  investigator  went  through 
blotters  of  the  precincts  in  which  the  al- 
leys are  located  and  that  nearest  ad- 
joining, but  there  remain  nine  other  pre- 
cincts where  doubtless  some,  though  not 
many,  persons  living  in  those  alleys  fell 
foul  of  the  police. 

The  superintendent  of  police  gives  in 
his  report  for  1912  the  percentage  of 
arrests  to  total  population  in  Washing- 
ton as  10.13,  and  the  percentage  of  ar- 
rests of  colored  persons  to  total  colored 
population  as  18.93.  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  above  table  that  the  percent- 
age of  arrests  to  population  in  our  al- 
leys is  35.93,  or  very  nearly  twice  that 
jof  the  general  colored  population. 

Again,  the  proportion  of  arrests  of 
•women  to  arrests  of  men  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  1912  was  approxi- 


mately one  to  seven.  In  our  alleys,  it 
is  more  than  one  to  three.  This  little 
fact  is  full  of  meaning.  If  we  take  the 
worst  of  our  four  alleys,  Madison,  we 
have  seventy-three  arrests  from  a  popu- 
lation of  ninety — a  percentage  slightly 
over  eighty-one.  And  of  those  arrested, 
twenty-seven  were  women — a  propor- 
tion of  more  than  one  to  two. 

A  National  Issue 

Thus  far  nothing  has  been  said  to 
emphasize  the  self-preservation  motive 
except  a  reference  to  the  well-known 
fact  that  a  large  portion  of  the  laundry 
work  of  Washington  is  done  in  alley 
homes.  There  is  ample  material,  but  I 
shall  use  only  one  little  item.  The  first 
time  we  visited  Madison  Alley  (where 
the  death  rate  is  78  per  1,000,  the  tuber- 
culosis death  rate  2,222  per  100,000, 
and  the  percentage  of  arrests  to  popu- 
lation 81),  we  met  a  colored  nurse  girl 
wheeling  out  a  white  baby  in  its  car- 
riage. She  had  been  taking  her  little 
charge  for  a  visit  to  her  home. 


Yet  it  seems  as  if  the  alley  problem 
of  Washington  were  nearing  a  solution. 
It  has  been  recognized  as  a  problem  for 
more  than  forty  years,  but  never  before 
have  we  had  a  President  of  the  United 
States  of  advanced  social  views  with  the 
backing  of  a  Congress  pledged  to  reform 
and  district  commissioners  selected  for 
their  progressive  civic  conscience.  Never 
before  have  the  women  of  the  capital 
risen  in  a  body,  encouraged  by  the  pres- 
ence and  example  of  the  mistress  of  the 
White  House,  to  demand  the  eradication 
of  the  alley  evil.  The  preliminary  task 
of  investigation  had  been  done  with  un- 
usual thoroughness.  The  report  of 
President  Roosevelt's  Homes  Commission 
was  a  monumental  piece  of  work.  An 
assiduous  campaign  of  education  has 
been  carried  on  for  years.  The  press 
has  been  sympathetic.  Congress  is  at 
last  thoroughly  aroused  and  will,  it  is 
believed,  treat  the  matter  as  a  national, 
not  merely  a  local  issue.  For  it  seems 
obvious  that  Washington  should  be  a 
model  for  the  nation — not  a  warning. 


THE   WORST   OF  WASHINGTON    ALLEYS 

Two  views  in  Madison  Alley  where  the  percentage  of  arrests  to  population  is  81 ;    where  the  death  rate  and 

tuberculosis  rates  are  significant. 


Ulm  on  the  Danube 

A  Study  in  Municipal  Land  Policy  and  Its  Provision  for 

Workingmen's   Homes 


ULM,  a  city  of  some  58,000  in- 
habitants, on  the  Danube,  in 
the  German  state  of  Wiirtem- 
berg,  just  across  the  line  from 
Bavaria,  is  an  ancient  free  city  of  the 
old  Empire,  "the  Holy  Roman  Empire  of 
the  German  Nation,"  proud  of  its  age 
and  former  glories  in  wealth,  art,  and 
architecture,  equally  proud  of  its  pres- 
ent position  and  its  future  prospects; 
proud  of  its  achievements  as  a  land 
owner  and  builder  of  homes ;  proud,  too, 
of  the  distinguished  Oberburgermeister 
Dr.  von  Wagner,  under  whose  leader- 
ship great  and,  perhaps  one  may  safely 
say,  almost  unique  achievements  have 
been  accomplished. 

Ulm  finds  mention  in  854  as  the  seat 
of  a  Carlovingian  palace,  which  indi- 
cates that  even  at  that  early  day  it  had 
a  peculiar  significance.  In  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries  it  was  one 
of  the  most  important  imperial  cities  of 
South  Germany,  being  famed  on  account 
of  its  wealth  as  well  as  its  grand  ca- 
thedral, the  Miinster,  as  is  well  brought 
out  in  the  lines: — 

"Venediger  Macht,  Augsburger  Pracht, 
Nurnberger  Witz,  Strassburger  G'schutz, 
Ulmer  Geld  geht  durch  die  Welt!" 

Which  is  translated  in  one  of  the  city's 
publications  prepared  for  English  speak- 
ing visitors,  as  follows : 

"Venice's   Power,  Augsburg's  Splendor, 
Nuremberg's  Wit,  Strasburg's  Guns. 
Money  of  Ulm  goes  through  the  World!" 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  situa- 
tion of  Ulm.  The  Danube  is  navigable 
for  small  craft  from  here  downward, 
and  is  joined  at  this  point  by  two  other 
rivers,  the  Blau  and  the  Iller;  so  that 
we  have  the  water  views  without  which 
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a  city  always  lacks  something.  The 
country  is  one  of  hills,  forests,  valleys, 
rivers,  pleasing  and  picturesque,  but  not 
grand — a  sort  of  landscape  amid  which 
it  is  good  to  live  year  in  and  year  out. 
Delightful  streets  wind  through  the  city 
to  ends  picturesquely  closed;  here  and 
there  old  courts  still  hold  the  forms  in 
which  skilled  artisans  gave  expression 
to  their  love  of  the  quaint  and  the  beau- 
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tiful ;  and  at  many  a  turn  are  fascinating 
buildings  showing  the  ancient  crafts- 
men's joy  in  their  work. 

The  city  charms  us  as  perhaps  no 
modern  city  does.  It  may  not  be  alto- 
gether easy  to  explain  our  feelings ;  but 
after  all  a  little  reflection  will  help  us 
to  understand  why  we  are  thrilled  when 
seeing  Ulm  on  a  beautiful  day.  Here 
is  the  mellow  beauty  which  age  and 
age  alone  gives  to  a  city — softened  and 
blended  colors,  smoothed  corners  and 
lines,  art  and  nature  fused  into  an 
harmonious  whole.  We  find  "Nature 
assisted,"  as  she  always  should  be  in 
cities,  with  wise  discretion.  This  is 
seen  in  the  green  turf  and  in  the  shrubs 
and  bushes,  not  too  closely  trimmed, 
which  appear  to  belong  precisely  where 
they  are.  The  city  seems  to  have  grown 
out  of  the  ground,  as  it  were,  and  to 
have  been  only  touched  here  and  there 
gently  and  lovingly  by  the  hands  of 
man. 

The  engineer  has  been  at  work,  but 
he  has  himself  been  an  artist  or  domi- 
nated by  the  artist.  The  untamed  en- 
gineer, as  we  see  him  in  many  a  modern 
Ame'rican  city,  knows  only  straight  lines 
and  grades  on  one  even  ascent  or  de- 
cline. He  loves  uniformities.  Side- 
walks must  always  be  so  many  inches 
from  the  lot  line.  Trees  must  always 
be  outside  the  sidewalk  and  at  one  uni- 
form distance  from  the  curb ;  all  this 
regardless  of  topography — up-hill  and 
down-hill,  hill-top  and  valley — regard- 
less of  views  and  vistas  that  are  de- 
stroyed or  that  might  be  called  into  ex- 
istence but  are  not.  If  the  views  and 
vistas  do  not  fit  into  mechanical  uni- 
formities, why,  so  much  the  worse  for 
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THE   ENGINEER    HAS    BEEN    AT    WORK    AS    AN    ARTIST 


the  views  and  vistas !  The  untamed 
engineer  attacks  his  urban  problem  with 
violence;  the  artist-engineer  wooes  na- 
ture caressingly.  He  knows  that  every 
street  has  its  own  problem,  every  ele- 
vation, every  river,  every  lake  front; 
and,  recognizing  the  place  of  utilitarian 
straight  lines,  still  he  does  not  forget 
that  the  curve  is  the  line  of  beauty.  A 
small  hill  need  not  always  be  pierced; 
perhaps  a  better  effect  is  produced 
by  going  round  it,  or  by  a  winding  and 
gentle  ascent.  Rivers  and  lakes  pre- 
sent rare  opportunities  for  beautiful 
treatment,  which  must  be  used  with 
painstaking  and  loving  care,  to  combine 
the  utilitarian  purposes  of  commerce 
and  manufactures  with  the  aesthetic  ef- 
fects never  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  our 
strivings  for  the  "city  beautiful." 

Parts  of  picturesque  walls  and  old 
city  gates  are  retained,  and  moats  other- 
wise useless  long  ago  add  attractive 
touches  to  Ulm.  Quaint  low  buildings 
on  the  walls  still  afford  homes  and  con- 
nect the  old  with  the  new. 

But  modern  economic  life  is  not  ne- 
glected. Indeed,  German  cities  vie  with 
American  cities  in  rapid  development; 
in  them  industry  is  sought  and  cher- 
ished, and  a  pulsating,  vigorous  life,  is 
forging  ahead  often  setting  examples  to 
the  New  World. 

The  Common  Interest 

In  Ulm  we  find  private  activity  "sup- 
plemented by  public  activity  showing  a 
common  thought,  a  common  life,  a  love 
in  common  for  the  affairs  in  common. 
An  illustration  is  afforded  by  the  Rat- 
haus  or  City  Hall,  in  its  building  and  in 
its  rebuilding.  It  dates  from  the  four- 
teenth century,  but  was  restored  in  the 
present  century.  Happily,  it  was  found 
possible  to  restore  the  interesting  old 
paintings  on  the  building  and  also  the 
verses  under  them,  when  the  Rathaus 
was  repainted  with  mineral  colors.  The 


entire  structure  presents  a  most  artistic 
appearance.  It  charms  us  with  the  old, 
the  quaint,  the  picturesque,  and  yet  com- 
bines all  this  with  cleanness,  neatness, 
and  such  a  good  state  of  preservation 
that  we  can  hardly  realize  the  great  age 
of  the  structure.  The  Rathaus  em- 
braces a  fine  residence  for  the  mayor, 
and,  strange  as  this  would  seem  in  the 
United  States,  it  strikes  me  as  most  fit- 
ting; for  he  lives  at  the  very  heart  of 
those  municipal  activities  to  which  he 
has  devoted  his  life. 

Another  interest  is  the  Minister, 
which  has  the  highest  church  tower  in 
the  world,  and  is  the  largest  Gothic 
church  in  Germany  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  Cologne  cathedral.  It 
was  begun  in  1373,  nearly  one  hundred 
years  before  the  discovery  of  America, 
and  generation  after  generation  even  to 
the  present  have  poured  into  it  their 
labor,  their  treasure,  their  affection, 
making  it  an  expression  of  the  common 
life. 

The  city's  emblem  is  the  sparrow 
with  a  straw  in  its  beak,  as  the  bird 
showed  the  builders  at  a  critical  junc- 
ture how  to  continue  their  work.  The 
problem  was  to  get  a  beam  through  an 
ope'ning  not  so  wide  as  the  beam  was 
long.  The  mayor  and  city  councilors 
struggled  in  vain  with  the  problem. 
Wise  men  from  other  cities  were  called 
in,  but  all  their  good  advice  proved  un- 
equal to  the  task.  When  lo !  one  day  a 
sparrow  approached  with  a  straw  car- 
ried crosswise  in  his  beak.  Near  a  very 
narrow  opening  in  the  Munster  through 
which  he  must  pass  to  his  nest,  he  turn- 
ed the  straw  lengthwise  and  went 
through  easily.  Thus  we  know  that  the 
problem  was  solved  and  that  the  work 
then  went  on;  for  do  we  not  see  the 
great  church  today  standing  completed? 
So  even  animals  were  taken  into  the 
common  life,  for  that  was  a  naive 
age. 


And  this  common  stream  of  life  flows 
on,  the  feeling  and  the  thinking  in  com- 
mon. And  we  find  Mayor  von  Wagner 
buying  land  for  the  city,  and  buying 
more  and  more  land,  encountering  op- 
position at  times,  which,  however,  grad- 
ually diminishes;  and  we  find  the  muni- 
cipality and  its  foundations  (e.  g.,  the 
hospital)  owning  three- fourths  of  the 
land  within  the  city  boundaries  and  en- 
ergetically building  homes  for  the  work- 
ing people  and  the  less  well-to-do  gener- 
ally, selling  the  houses  outright  to  en- 
courage home  ownership,  but  selling 
them  under  many  restrictions,  carefully 
worked  out,  having  as  their  aim  the 
well-being  of  all  the  purchasers  as  well 
as  the  health,  safety,  security,  and 
beauty  of  the  city  as  a  whole.  Inter- 
ests are  wisely  co-ordinated  in  a  har- 
monious development  of  parts,  which 
promotes  the  general  esthetic  appear- 
ance of  the  city. 

This  all  suggests  a  contrast  painful  to 
the  American,  who  is  forced  as  he  ad- 
mires Ulm  to  think  of  the  haphazard, 
planless  development  of  nearly  all  cities 
in  our  country,  where  frequently  the  ab- 
sence of  a  building  line  gives  oppor- 
tunity to  the  greedy  and  egotistic  to 
push  out  their  buildings  beyond  others, 
even  to  the  ruin  of  the  beauty  of  an 
entire  square;  and,  where  the  absence 
of  regulations  in  the  common  interest 
makes  possible  the  injury  of  beau- 
tiful houses  by  stables,  to  say  nothing 
of  structures  of  all  kinds  altogether  out 
of  place  in  their  environment,  and 
where  all  is  done  in  the  name  of  liberty 
— liberty  meaning  to  many  the  right  so 
to  use  their  property  as  to  injure  that 
of  their  neighbors  as  greatly  as  possible. 

Landownership 

Let  us  consider  the  situation  of  Ulm 
with  respect  to  landownership.  In  the 
olden  time  a  part  of  the  wealth  of  the 
Imperial  free  city  flowed  into  landed 
property,  and  Ulm  was  early  a  great 
proprietor.  The  city  also  was  a  larger 
owner  of  buildings.  Public  foundations, 
such  as  the  hospital,  likewise  owned 
land  and  buildings.  But  one  bad  effect 
of  wars  as  seen  in  contributions  and 
forced  payments  was  the  necessity  of 
selling  part  of  this  real  estate.  Never- 
theless, in  1802,  when  Ulm  became  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria  (it  became 
part  of  Wiirtemberg  in  1810)  the  for- 
ests owned  by  the  city  and  its  public 
foundations  amounted  to  nearly  25,000 
acres;  the  city  also  owned  242  build- 
ings, of  which  177  were  along  the  moat. 

But  the  nineteenth  century  up  to  the 
close  of  the  eighties  witnessed  a  dimin- 
ution in  the  area  of  the  publicly  owned 
land.  For  this  there  appears  to  have 
been  several  reasons.  The  mayor  says 
that  increase  of  the  money  capital  of 
the  city  was  desired,  and  also  that  the 
municipal  administrative  authorities  lost 
a  due  appreciation  of  the  economic  and! 
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social  significance  of  a  well  thought  out 
landownership  policy.  It  is  highly  prob- 
able that  we  have  here  to  do  with 
one  of  the  evil  consequences  of  a  false 
economic  philosophy,  the  laissez-faire 
policy,  which  spread  from  France  and 
England  throughout  the  world.  It  was 
not  until  another  economic  system  be- 
gan to  overcome  the  practical  conse- 
quences of  this  philosophy  that  Ulm 
again  commenced  to  increase  the  area 
of  municipally  owned  land. 

Ulm  is  interesting  to  students  of  the 
history  of  economic  theories  because 
here  we  can  put  our  finger  on  precise 
dates,  showing  the  ascendency  now  of 
one  social  philosophy,  now  of  another. 
The  English  laissez-faire  theory  appears 
to  have  reached  its  culmination  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  in  general,  but 
more  particularly  in  Germany,  about 
1870.  This  resulted  in  the  policy  of 
selling  publicly  owned  land  both  by 
states  and  cities.  For  as  early  as  1776 
Adam  Smith  had  condemned  public 
ownership  of  land  and  said  that  no 
revenue  flowing  into  the  public  treasury 
was  more  costly  than  the  revenue  such 
land  yielded. 

The  year  1837  witnessed  the  disas- 
trous effect  of  English  economic  thought 
as  seen  in  the  land  policy  of  Ulm,  when 
the  city  sold  two  tracts  (the  bleaching 
grounds),  comprising  84  acres,  for 
about  $17,000.  But  though  the  English 
laissez-faire  theory  had  been  earlier  dis- 


credited and  discarded,  it  was  not  until 
1892  that  the  new  economic  social  phil- 
osophy, the  philosophy  of  regulated  so- 
cial relations,  showed  itself  in  large 
purchases  of  land.  Then  these  same 
grounds  were  repurchased  at  a  cost  of 
approximately  $105,000.  And  in  spite 
of  sales  in  pursuance  of  its  social  and 
economic  policies,  the  city  has  constant- 
ly increased  its  land  since  that  time. 

City  Owned  Acreage 

The  area  bought  from  1891  to  1909 
amounts  to  1,100  acres,  and  the  num- 
ber of  acres  sold,  to  nearly  400,  giving 
a  gain  in  land  of  700  acres.  But  the 
land  sold  has  brought  the  city  over  a 
million  marks  more  than  all  the  land 
purchased;  so  this  land,  as  well  as  the 
million  marks,  are  profit,  yet  only  the 
minor  part  of  the  gain  to  the  city.  And 
now  it  has  been  clearly  recognized  that 
large  ownership  of  land  is  a  part  of  the 
policy  of  a  well  developed  city,  although 
naturally  the  public  holdings  in  Ulm  will 
decrease  relatively  with  the  policy  of 
private  ownership  of  homes,  even  if  the 
city  does  improve  favorable  opportuni- 
ties to  purchase  land. 

Although  the  city  authorities  of  Ulm 
now  regard  large  ownership  of  land  as 
essential  to  a  sound  and  healthy  de- 
velopment of  a  municipality,  the  chief 
among  the  purposes  which  the  city  had 
in  view  in  its  change  of  policy  was  im- 
provement in  the  homes  of  the  people. 


PARTS  OF  PICTURESQUE  WALLS 
AND  OLD  CITY  GATES  ARE  RE- 
TAINED. QUAINT  LOW  BUILDINGS 
ON  THE  WALLS  STILL  MAKE 
HOMES  FOR  WORKINGMEN 


But  at  this  point  it  is  well  to  let 
Mayor  von  Wagner  describe  in  his  own 
words  the  advantages  of  a  large  own- 
ership of  land  by  the  city:  "Not  only 
does  a  large  ownership  of  land  enable 
the  city  to  create  institutions  of  all  kinds 
designed  to  promote  general  welfare, 
such  as  pleasure  parks,  playgrounds, 
skating  rinks,  school  gardens,  gardens 
to  be  leased  to  people  of  small  means, 
etc.;  it  puts  the  city  in  a  position  to  in- 
fluence building  development  so  as  to 
promote  favorable  social,  hygienic,  and 
constructional  policies.  Furthermore,  it 
enables  the  city  to  draw  to  it  industrial 
enterprises  which  give  promise  of  a 
good  development,  and  likewise  to  dis- 
courage and  repress  unhealthy  and 
swindling  promotions;  still  further,  it 
makes  it  possible  to  set  limits  to  specu- 
lation in  city  real  estate  by  itself  selling 
land  at  moderate  prices  and  to  give  the 
general  public  the  advantage  of  the  in- 
crements in  land  values." 

Ulm  has  long  been  and  is  still  a  great 
fortress,  and  it  was  foreseen  by  Mayor 
von  Wagner  that  when  the  old  walls 
were  removed  and  the  military  authori- 
ties extended  the  area  upon  which  (and 
within  the  fortifications)  buildings 
could  be  constructed,  this  new  urban 
ground  would  greatly  increase  in  value. 
The  first  thought  of  the  city  govern- 
ment was  to  make  the  owners  of  the 
land  pay  a  portion  of  the  so-called  un- 
earned increment  for  the  purchase  of 
this  land  from  the  military  owner, 
which  was  the  German  Empire.  This 
would  have  been  easy  enough  in  Wis- 
consin or  Maryland  and  many  another 
American  state  under  our  system  of 
special  assessments  in  proportion  to 
benefits;  but  Ulm  has  never  been  able 
to  gain  the  authority  to  do  this.  In 
Wiirtemberg,  as  also  in  Bavaria,  urban 
land  must  be  assessed  for  purposes  of 
taxation  at  its  estimated  annual  yield 
for  agricultural  purposes. 
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The  impossibility  of  making  the  land- 
owners, who  would  derive  great  bene- 
fits from  the  removal  outward  of  the 
fortifications,  share  a  part  of  the  ex- 
pense of  the  improvement,  to  pay  a 
share  of  what  was  in  this  case  certain- 
ly a  clear-cut  unearned  increment,  was 
one  of  the  motives  which  led  the  mayor 
and  city  council  to  favor  large  pur- 
chases before  the  increase  in  value  took 
place.  Thus  Ulm  gained  in  the  case  of 
the  land  purchased  not  only  part  but  the 
whole  of  the  incremental  values,  save 
as  they  may  have  been  anticipated  by 
the  owners  of  private  lands  purchased 
and  by  the  imperial  government  in  its 
sales.  A  further  advantage  accruing  to 
the  city  has  already  been  mentioned, 
namely,  the  possibility  of  complete  con- 
trol of  improvements  from  the  point  of 
view  of  beauty  and  good  housing  condi- 
tions. Mayor  von  Wagner  delivered  an 
address  in  Diisseldorf  October  20,  1906, 


on  the  benefits  to  the  landowner  of  this 
outward  extension  of  the  fortifications 
which  freed  a  large  area  from  the  build- 
ing prohibition.  As  already  intimated, 
in  a  certain  area  no  building  was  al- 
lowed. To  illustrate  such  benefits,  he 
said  that  a  branch  of  the  state  admin- 
istration had  recently  bought  a  piece  of 
land  for  300,000  marks  which  ten  years 
previously  would  have  been  valued  at 
25,000  marks  at  the  most. 

As  a  result  of  its  landownership  the 
city  has  built  houses  for  laborers  and 
for  its  own  employes  and  sold  these 
houses  to  them  outright;  it  has  assisted 
building  associations  by  selling  or  leas- 
ing them  land;  it  has  also  leased  lands 
to  individuals  for  agricultural  purposes, 
especially  family  gardens,  and  to  manu- 
facturing companies  for  long  periods  to 
encourage  industrial  development.  Con- 
sequently, private  activity  has  been 
stimulated  instead  of  repressed. 


The  density  of  population  as  meas- 
ured by  the  average  number  of  persons 
occupying  a  house  is  relatively  small  in 
Ulm.  The  ideal  of  the  administration 
has  been  one  family  to  one  house,  a 
policy  very  rare  in  Germany.  Further- 
more, the  ideal  has  been  ownership  of 
this  house  by  the  family  occupying  it, 
with  a  little  plat  in  front  and  a  garden 
in  the  rear.  This  has  required  a  good 
deal  of  effort,  many  thoughtful  provi- 
sions and  some  experimenting  to  get  the 
right  clauses  in  the  deeds.  All  may  be 
summed  up  by  saying  that  the  city  has 
reserved  for  one  hundred  years  the  right 
of  repurchasing  property  at  an  ap- 
praised valuation  whenever  use  is  made 
of  it  contrary  to  the  general  aim  of  the 
city. 

Municipality  as  Landlord 

Moreover,  this  right  of  repurchase 
never  expires,  as  the  contract,  with  the 
hundred-year  clause,  is  renewed  when- 
ever the  house  passes  over  to  an  heir. 
Though  the  city  can  repurchase  if  the 
purchaser  fails  to  make  his  payments  as 
they  fall  due,  every  possible  considera- 
tion is  shown  the  honest  man  who  is 
doing  his  best,  and  he  is  helped  by  loans. 
The  city  can  repurchase,  furthermore, 
whenever  the  owner  wishes  to  sell 
the  house;  if  the  owner  rents  rooms 
or  dwellings  at  a  higher  figure 
than  the  maximum  fixed  by  the 
Council;  if  without  permission  the 
owner  places  a  second  mortgage  on 
the  property;  if  the  owner  in  spite  of 
repeated  demands  does  not  occupy  the 
house  himself;  if  he  shamefully  neg- 
lects to  keep  up  his  property  and  it  con- 
sequently falls  in  value;  if  he  becomes 
bankrupt;  if  he  takes  lodgers  without 
authorization;  or  if  without  authoriza- 
tion he  allows  part  of  his  house  to  be 
used  for  industrial  or  commercial  pur- 
poses. 

Experience  has  shown  the  necessity 
of  all  these  provisions  to  prevent  over- 
crowding and  speculation,  which  by 
raising  the  rent  of  the  dwellings  would 
defeat  the  object  that  the  city  had  in 
view;  also  in  general  to  prevent  one 
person's  gaining  an  advantage  at  the 
expense  of  his  neighbors,  as  by  using 
his  house,  intended  only  for  a  home,  as 
a  corner  grocery. 

The  ownership  of  land  by  the  munici- 
pality has  also  made  it  possible  to  main- 
tain and  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
city.  A  report  dated  April,  1911,  states 
that  the  city  itself  had  then  built  175 
houses  with  291  dwellings,  and  that  it 
proposed  to  build  that  year  57  houses 
containing  79  dwellings;  altogether  232 
houses  with  370  dwellings.  Apparently 
it  has  not  been  practicable  to  adhere  in 
every  case  to  the  ideal  of  one  family, 
one  house.  Two  thousand  and  seventy 
inhabitants  are  provided  for  directly  by 
the  city. 

The  purchaser  pays  10  per  cent  cash, 
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but  if  he  is  a  worthy  man  earning  good 
wages,  he  can  get  help  even  with  this 
10  per  cent.  He  pays  3  per  cent  inter- 
est on  unpaid  balances  and  generally 
2y2  per  cent  toward  the  payment  of 
the  principal,  so  that  in  about  twenty- 
five  years  or  even  in  a  somewhat  shorter 
period  he  becomes  the  owner  of  the 
house  in  fee  simple — with  the  restric- 
tions, to  be  sure,  which  prevent  his  ex- 
ploiting others.  The  total  payments  for 
interest  and  on  capital  account  on  the 
smaller  houses  intended  for  one  family 
are  about  twenty-four  cents  a  day,  say 
$72  a  year.  In  many  cases  a  slower  rate 
of  principal  payment  is  allowed  and  it 
takes  a  correspondingly  longer  time  to 
clear  off  the  debt.  The  largest  number 
of  purchasers  consists  of  day-laborers. 
The  number  of  applicants  far  exceeds 
the  supply,  and  preference  is  given  to 
worthy  men  of  small  means,  especially 
if  they  are  blessed  with  large  families. 

Building  companies  have  also  partici- 
pated in  the  improvement  of  dwellings 
in  Ulm,  private  initiative  having  been 
stimulated,  but  we  cannot  now  enter 
into  their  activity.  We  may  say,  how- 
ever, that  since  1891  the  city  and  other 
organizations  have  put  up  445  buildings, 
comprising  1,085  dwellings  or  flats,  and 
that  5,600  inhabitants  have  been  pro- 
vided for.  About  14  per  cent  of  the 
population,  or  from  50  to  60  per  cent  of 
the  10,000  increase  in  population  during 
the  period,  live  in  buildings  which  have 
been  put  up  in  the  last  fourteen  years 
by  the  city  or  other  organizations  fol- 
lowing approved  policies. 

Economical  Building 

No  financial  loss  to  the  city  has  ac- 
crued, and  the  mayor  claims  that  the 
city  can  build  more  cheaply  than  private 
individuals.  It  seems  to  the  Ameri- 
can almost  incredible  to  see  an  attract- 
ive brick  house  a  story  and  a  half  high, 
beautifully  situated  on  high  ground  and 
learn  that  the  city  is  able  to  construct 
and  sell  it  for  $1,500.  I  know  of  no 


success  in  this  direction  equal  to  that 
attained  by  the  present  municipal  gov- 
ernment under  Mayor  von  Wagner  and 
City  Architect  Holch. 

Selling  is  preferred  to  leasing.  It 
makes  the  mortgage  question  easier,  and 
ownership  promotes  happiness  and  good 
citizenship.  The  number  having  a  real 
estate  interest  in  the  community  con- 
stantly increases  in  Ulm.  We  have 
heard  of  the  magic  of  property  which 
turns  sand  into  gold,  and  passing  from 
house  to  house,  we  could  see  how  priv- 
ate property  promoted  thrift  and  care- 
ful management  in  addition  to  stimu- 
lating a  saving  of  earnings.  And  there 
is  also  a  joy  of  property,  and  as  I 
think  upon  the  proper  pride  and  self- 
respect  of  smiling  mothers  and  happy 
children  living  in  their  own  homes,  glad- 
ly showing  them  to  us,  eagerly  inviting 
us  to  come  in,  and  returning  in  a  simple 
and  unaffected  manner  the  hearty 
Griissgott  of  City  Architect  Holch,  I 
feel  that  to  remove  private  property 
would  be  most  disastrous  to  human  hap- 
piness. 

Social  Reform  and  Socialism 

It  is  a  grand  thing  that  an  ever  in- 
creasing proportion  of  inhabitants  should 
have  a  real  estate  stake  in  the  city;  but, 
notice,  the  city  has  a  new  kind  of  stake 
in  its  poorer  people  who  buy  and  pay 
for  these  homes.  Their  health  and 
strength  must  be  safeguarded  to  enable 
them  to  pay  regularly  and  promptly 
what  they  owe.  And  we  are  not  dis- 
appointed in  our  anticipation  of  an  im- 
provement in  their  physical  condition 
and  of  a  diminution  in  the  death  rate, 
due  to  intelligence  and  painstaking 
municipal  care  in  keeping  people  well. 

It  is  worth  while  to  notice  here  how 
social  reform  works  against  Socialism. 
The  city  follows,  not  a  passive  policy, 
but  an  active,  constructive  policy.  It 
helps  people  to  own  their  homes.  It 
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builds  up  a  class  of  owners  who  will 
be  bulwarks  against  proposals  to  confis- 
cate the  privately  owned  land  in  cities — 
and  it  is  in  cities  generally  that  land- 
ownership  is  weakest;  for  the  Socialists 
themselves  have  been  very  generally 
forced  to  abandon  their  proposal  to  con- 
fiscate agricultural  land  when  owned  in 
comparatively  small  parcels  by  occupy- 
ing peasants  and  farmers. 

Ulm  gives  us  in  some  respects  a  reali- 
zation of  Aristotle's  ideal.  More  is 
here  owned  in  common,  that  is,  by  the 
people  in  their  collective  capacity,  than 
elsewhere;  but  not  all  things  are  public 
property. 

Ulm  stands  for  natural  selection  and 
the  survival  of  the  fit,  meaning  thereby 
the  selection  of  those  fittest  for  leader- 
ship. Mayor  von  Wagner  has  exercised 
his  foresight  for  the  city.  He  has  been 
mayor  many  years,  and  no  thought  of  a 
change  is  indulged  in  so  far  as  I  know. 
He  has  honor  and  consideration.  His 
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salary  is  16,000  marks,  a  normal  com- 
pensation in  Germany,  and  if  he  should 
be  retired  he  would  have  a  pension.  He 
has  also  3,000  marks  for  official  enter- 
tainment and  hospitality  and  his  dwell- 
ing rent  free — all  normal  for  the  may- 
or of  a  city,  but  high  as  compared  with 
German  incomes  generally.  His  name 
is  found  on  a  school  building  and  is 
given  to  a  street,  as  is  right  and  proper. 
He  is  an  educated  man  who  has  been 
trained,  and  he  gives  to  this  city  con- 
tinuity of  leadership.  He  has  vacations 
from  time  to  time,  and  frequently  is 
called  upon  to  represent  his  city  of- 
ficially. His  activity  has  been  worth 
millions  to  the  city,  and  the  man  would 
be,  indeed,  contemptible  who  begrudged 
him  his  honors  and  emoluments.  What 
a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  widespread 
suspicion  with  which  nearly  all  our 
American  public  men  are  viewed ! 

City  Officials 

And  I  would  speak  of  the  city  archi- 
tect, who  has  planned  so  many  of  the 
houses  and  who,  too,  has  exercised 
leadership  in  improvements.  When  we 
praised  him,  he  modestly  protested  that 
it  was  all  nothing — simply  the  fulfilment 
of  duty.  But  the  results  stand,  and  they 
speak  for  themselves. 

I  am  optimistic  enough  to  believe  that 
we  in  America  can  have  mayors  like 
Dr.  von  Wagner  if  we  only  pursue  the 
right  method  to  secure  them.  But  the 
right  method  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
recall,  which,  together  with  certain 
other  so-called  political  reforms,  strikes 
me  as  an  ideal  belonging  to  a  rather 
early  and  primitive  rural  democracy, 
when  life  was  so  simple  that  every  citi- 
zen was  expected  to  be  able  to  hold 
every  office  and  men  looked  upon  office- 
holding  as  a  mere  incident  in  a  life  de- 
voted to  private  affairs.  Now,  life,  pub- 
lic and  private,  is  complex,  and  it  re- 
quires years  of  preparation  and  experi- 
ence to  administer  a  great  city  well. 

What  sheer  nonsense  is  often  talked 
about  classes  and  a  governing  class ! 
Thrust  Nature  out  with  a  pitch-fork 


and  she  will  return !  Always  and  now 
we  have  had  for  rulership  a  selected 
class  in  America  and  everywhere.  Go 
into  the  Rathaus  at  Ulm  and  you  will 
see  there  on  tablets  the  names  of  men 
like  von  Wagner  and  Holch.  Go  to 
Chicago  and  New  York  and  you  will 
see  on  bridges  and  public  buildings  the 
names  of  councilmen  and  mayors,  engi- 
neers, etc.  These,  too,  are  held  up  for 
imitation.  In  certain  South  and  Cen- 
tral American  countries  leaders  of  revo- 
lutions are  held  up  for  imitation,  and  a 
mother  is  proud  because  her  son  shows 
capacity  for  revolutionary  leadership.  In 
Germany  social  democracy  leadership  is 
developing,  and  class  differentiation; 
and  every  socialist  of  sense  knows  that 
this  is  a  necessary  outcome  of  the  nature 
of  things. 

Let  us  notice  that  what  we  have  in 
Ulm  and  in  the  best  modern  political 
developments  is  something  as  far  re- 
moved as  possible  from  paternalism — a 
mistaken  term  often  applied  to  any  pub- 


lic activity.  The  people  act  together 
for  common  needs,  and  afford  us  illus- 
trations of  self-help.  It  is  said  every 
man  is  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune 
• — a  partial  truth;  it  is  more  nearly  the 
whole  truth  to  say  that  the  city,  state, 
and  nation  are  the  architects  of  their 
own  fortunes. 

Social  Self-Determination 

Social  self-determination  must  be  our 
watchword,  and  Ulm  may  be  called  a 
city  of  social  self-determination.  We 
find  here  a  harmonious  co-operation  of 
social  forces — trolley  systems,  water  and 
gas  works,  sanitation  and  public  health 
control,  education,  land  policies,  etc.  In- 
surance illustrates  this.  Workingmen's 
insurance  results  in  immense  accumula- 
tion of  capital,  and  from  the  insurance 
funds  the  city  borrows  at  a  low  rate 
money  to  construct  model  dwellings. 

All  that  I  have  written  may  suggest 
something  beyond  reality;  and  no  one 
would  claim  that  Ulm  is  a  model  for 
immediate  imitation  in  America.  But 
it  does  give  suggestions  and  points  out 
goals  towards  which  we  can  in  our  way 
strive.  Doubtless  there  are  evils  enough 
in  Ulm,  but  I  did  not  seek  them.  It 
was  not  necessary  to  look  for  crime  and 
human  degradation,  which  may  be  found 
there  as  elsewhere.  As  I  read  Mayor 
von  Wagner's  little  book  The  Activity 
of  the  City  of  Ulm  and  learned  how 
one  thing  after  another  is  done  for  the 
people  to  promote  their  welfare,  even 
providing  little  children  with  fresh  milk, 
I  exclaimed  involuntarily:  "This  seems 
like  a  fairy  story";  and  yet  it  accords 
with  sound  principles.  The  city  is 
strengthening  the  individual  for  the 
struggle  of  life  as  it  is  found  in  well- 
regulated  competition — in  short,  is  help- 
ing self-help;  and  the  citizen  is  learn- 
ing to  play  a  man's  part  in  his  day. 
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THE  theory  of  democracy  is 
founded  upon  the  general  and 
increasingly  convincing  exper- 
ience of  mankind  that  adult 
autonomy  is  a  strength  to  the  commu- 
nity. Self  government  is  steadily  becom- 
ing the  ideal  of  the  modern  statesman. 
Probably  there  will  always  be  a  certain 
number  of  persons,  like  the  insane,  the 
criminal,  the  weak-minded,  to  whom  the 
community  will  refuse  a  part  in  the  gov- 
ernment. At  the  same  time  the  ideal  is 
constantly  gaining  ground  of  individual 
autonomy  for  the  sake  of  the  com- 
munal life  as  a  whole.  Self  gov- 
ernment means  in  general  some  influ- 
ence in  the  process  of  making  and  en- 
forcing law.  The  influence  may  be  di- 
rect or  indirect,  slight  or  very  weighty; 
but  there  is  a  growing  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  any  participation  in  govern- 
ment, however,  slight,  greatly  adds  to 
the  dignity  of  human  life  and  greatly 
increases  the  personal  estimate  of  the 
individual.  Democracy  is  advancing  not 
because  arguments  for  or  against  its  effi- 
ciency are  having  weight,  but  because 
the  dignity  of  self  government  is  mak- 
ing democracy  the  mastering  passion  of 
an  awakening  and  progressive  humanity. 
Republicanism,  like  constitutional 
monarchy,  is  content  to  consider  the  de- 
mands for  self-government  satisfied 
when  representatives  have  been  chosen 
to  rule.  But,  at  present,  at  least,  the  trend 
of  political  opinion  among  the  awakening 
nations  is  away  from  republicanism  and 
toward  democracy,  or  direct  self  gov- 
ernment. In  the  United  States  dem- 
ocracy almost  from  the  beginning  sub- 
stituted direct  election  of  the  President 
for  a  republican  election,  although  still 
under  republican  forms.  And  now  pop- 
ular election  of  the  Senate,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  initiative,  referendum  and 
recall,  mark  the  growing  public  feeling 
for  direct  democracy  rather  than  for 
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representative  republicanism.  This  move- 
ment is  not  simply  seen  in  the  United 
States,  but  is  marked  in  the  political  ad- 
vanced nations,  like  Switzerland,  Eng- 
1  nd,  Denmark  and  Norway.  The  world- 
wide movement  for  woman's  suffrage  is 
affecting  even  nations  which,  like  Rus- 
sia, Germany  and  Austria,  are  for  mili- 
tary reasons  politically  unawakened,  and 
is  itself  a  sign  of  the  advancing  demo- 
cracy of  the  race. 

The  machinery  for  direct  democratic 
control  has,  however,  to  be  almost  en- 
tirely discovered.  Monarchy  and  repub- 
licanism have  fairly  effective  forms  and 
powerful  traditions.  Democracy  often 
like  David  feels  under  great  disadvan- 
tage in  the  heavy  armor  of  a  political 
past.  The  machinery  of  democracy  will 
in  all  probability  grind  heavily  for  some 
time  to  come. 

At  present  the  franchise  itself  is  un- 
c'er  discussion.  England  has  its  struggle 
for  direct  single  manhood  suffrage,  and 
women  there  as  elsewhere  are  demand- 
ing the  ballot.  France  has  been  engcged 
in  a  weary  search  for  a  more  democra- 
tic franchise  and  Switzerland  is  now 
sure  to  make  trial  of  some  kind  of  pro- 
portional voting  system. 

A  Radical  Franchise 

The  writer  would  like  to  push  the 
claims  of  the  most  radical,  and  at  the 
same  time  most  conservative  kind  of 
franchise  possible,  namely,  a  family 
franchise.  The  vote  should  be  given 
not  to  male  adults,  but  to  everyone, 
man,  woman  and  child.  Naturally  chil- 
dren so  long  as  they  remain  children, 
would  be  represented  by  the  parents. 
The  mother  would  be  the  natural  and 
fitting  representative  of  the  daughters 
as  long  as  they  were  immature,  the 
father  would  be  the  natural  representa- 
tive of  the  immature  sons.  Maturity  is 
not  a  matter  of  years,  and  parents  and 


teachers  would  be  the  proper  ones  to  de- 
cide when  a  boy  or  girl  had  reached 
such  maturity  as  the  community  needed 
at  the  polls.  Probably  at  some  age  there 
should  be  conventional  acceptance  of 
maturity,  but  parents  and  teachers 
might  agree  that  childhood  and  imma- 
turity had  been  outgrown  long  before 
that  time  had  come  and  advise  the  hand- 
ing over  of  the  responsibility  borne  by 
the  parents  and  guardians  to  the  boy 
and  girl.  Boys  and  girls  without  living 
parents  should  have  carefully  selected 
guardians  to  care  for  their  political  in- 
terests, and  to  insure  their  political  edu- 
cation while  exercising  in  their  stead  the 
political  rights  belonging  to  them. 

The  advantages  of  such  an  extension 
of  the  franchise  are  many  and  very 
weighty.  In  the  first  place  of  impor- 
tance must  be  put  the  emphasis  upon  the 
family  bond.  Democracy  has  been  in  the 
past  very  naturally  an  emphasis  upon  the 
individual,  and  a  demand  for  the  recog- 
nition of  the  individual's  rights.  The 
consequence  has  been,  however,  that  the 
communal  and  group  character  of  life 
has  not  received  due  attention  from 
democratic  leaders. 

More  particularly  does  the  family 
group  need  democratic  attention.  The 
family  forms  have  been  too  long  mon- 
archial  (patriachial)  and  the  instinct 
of  democratic  parties  like  the  Socialist 
turn  naturally  away  from  these  monar- 
chial  forms  and  so  easily  become  alien- 
ated from  the  family.  At  the  same  time 
the  family  is  the  natural  group  unit. 
To  give  the  franchise  to  the  family 
group,  each  member  having  a  voice, 
would  be  a  proper  emphasis  upon  the 
service  of  large  families  to  the  state, 
and  the  importance  of  the  whole  family 
relationship  to  the  communal  Ife. 

One  of  the  grave  disadvantages  under 
which  trade  unions  labor  is  the  undue 
preponderance  of  the  unmarried  and  rel- 
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atively  irresponsible  younger  men.  The 
older  married  men  are  at  home  with 
their  families,  and,  until  some  severe 
crisis,  are  apt  to  leave  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of  the  organization  to  the 
younger  unmarried  men.  Something  of 
the  same  evil  appears  in  our  modern 
democracy.  The  unmarried  and  child- 
less married  man  has  undue  weight  be- 
cause he  is  unhampered  as  the  father  of 
a  large  family  is  apt  to  be  hampered. 
This  should  be  offset  by  a  due  increase 
of  political  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
father  and  mother  of  large  families. 
Political  action  would  be  more  sustained 
and  responsible  because  fathers  would 
vote  for  their  growing  sons,  mothers  for 
their  immature  daughters. 

This  family  franchise  would  often 
take  political  questions  out  of  the  shal- 
low waters  of  immediate  expediency  and 
into  the  deeps  of  a  future  national  life. 
It  would  be  a  strange  father,  mother  or 
guardian  who  could  go  to  the  polls  to 
vote  on  behalf  of  immature  life  without 
new  stirrings  of  soul  as  to  the  future  of 
the  land  these  children  must  possess. 

In  Judaism  it  is  the  wholesome  com- 
mand of  the  law  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Passover  the  children  should  ask:  why 
do  you  do  this?  (Exodus  12:17).  This 
has  a  profound  psychology  behind  it.  At 
the  polls  the  parents  would  have  to  give 
an  account  to  the  children  of  why  they 
voted  in  their  room  and  stead.  In  many 
a  family  the  simple  questions,  Why  do 
you  vote  for  me,  and  How  will  you 
vote  for  me,  would  be  a  most  important 
spur  to  high  political  thinking  and  to 
clean  political  action. 

Another  advantage  would  be  the  great 
incentive  of  such  a  franchise  to  the 
proper  political  instruction  of  the  chil- 
dren. In  the  home  and  school  their  vot- 
ing rights  would  be  a  constant  reminder 


of  the  fact  that  sooner  or  later  the  par- 
ents and  teachers  must  decide  the  ques- 
tion of  the  political  maturity  of  the  child. 
How  natural  it  would  then  become  to 
give  regular  training  in  political  history 
and  civic  thinking. 

Many  thoughtful  women  are  hesitant 
about  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to 
both  sexes,  because  they  dread  the  pos- 
sible political  division  in  the  family 
group.  But  when  the  education  of  the 
children  becomes  the  common  concern  of 
both  parents  there  are  fundamental  prin- 
ciples upon  which  all  civic  life  depends 
which  would  immerge  above  all  dis- 
agreements in  detail,  and  what  might  di- 
vide would  become  a  bond  of  union.  In- 
deed, the  fact  that  the  future  of  the  chil- 
dren would  inevitably  be  placed  in  the 
foreground  of  the  parental  thought 
should  give  a  largeness  and  freedom  to 
the  political  thinking  now  so  often  nar- 
rowed by  petty  personal  considerations. 

The  exercise  of  the  franchise  on  be- 
half of  immature  children  would  inevit- 
ably place  the  future  issues  in  their 
proper  relation  to  present  questions.  We 
are  apt  as  a  people  to  consider  only  the 
immediate  present,  trusting  to  chance 
and  good  fortune  for  the  more  distant 
future.  But  voting  on  behalf  of  chil- 
dren would  inevitably  place  their  future 
interests  and  concerns  in  some  relation 
to  the  present,  and  a  finer  and  fairer  po- 
litical horizon  would  inevitably  result. 

This  franchise  extension  would  give 
rise  to  family  consultations  and  discus- 
sions. The  good  of  the  children  would 
incite  both  fathers  and  mothers  to  seek 
information  as  to  how  they  should  vote 
on  behalf  of  their  offspring.  The  com- 
mon interest  would  unite  the  parents  in 
their  political  life. 

This  extension  of  the  franchise  would 
thus  tend  to  bring  in  the  unseen  and 


ideal  element  now  too  obviously  lacking 
at  the  polls,  for  future  and  unseen  goods 
have  a  corporate  reality  in  the  hopes  for 
the  children  and  the  day-dreams  regard- 
ing their  coming  successes. 

In  other  words,  this  family  franchise 
would  make  often  definite  and  concrete 
the  all-important  question :  what  kind  of 
a  world  are  we  going  to  leave  to  our 
children  ?  This  most  definite  question 
needs  every  possible  emphasis;  giving 
children  the  vote  and  laying  upon  par- 
ents and  guardians  the  duty  of  exercis- 
ing this  right  on  their  behalf  would, 
more  than  anything  else,  make  that  issue 
concrete  and  real.  Many  a  father  has 
been  saved  from  extravagance  by  the 
thought,  How  will  my  sons  judge  my 
handling  of  their  inheritance?  Many  a 
voter  would  be  roused  to  proper  politi- 
cal interest  by  the  thought,  How  shall  I 
accourit  to  my  sons  and  daughters  for 
my  use  of  their  political  franchise?  It 
would  press  home  upon  all  of  us  the  fact 
that  we  never  really  vote  only  for  our- 
selves, but  in  our  representative  and  so- 
cial capacity.  To  vote  for  children  and 
in  their  room  and  stead  would  in  many 
cases  be  the  most  proper  education  of 
the  voter  for  his  larger  social  dut  of  vot- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  future  generation. 

Of  course,  this  extension  of  demo- 
cracy would  have  its  weakness  and  de- 
fects. It  would  at  times  increase  the 
power  of  improper  persons.  But  on  the 
whole  the  increase  of  the  political  power 
of  fathers  and  mothers  could  only  be 
fraught  with  advantage,  and  would  give 
on  the  whole  stability  and  sanity  to  the 
political  life.  It  makes  its  appeal  there- 
fore to  the  democratically  thinking  ele- 
ments in  the  community  and  especially 
to  those  who  see  in  the  family  group 
the  safe  and  natural  unit  for  the  reor- 
ganization of  human  life. 


The  Old  Tailor 

FROM  THE  YIDDISH  OF  MORRIS   ROSENFELD,   RENDERED   INTO 
ENGLISH  VERSE  BY  ALICE  STONE   BLACKWELL 


pj  E  has  been  sitting  sewing  many  years; 

On  his  pale  face  the  perspiration  stands ; 
His  beard  already  has  grown  snowy  white, 
White  as  the  thread  that  passes  through  his 
hands. 

CCARCELY  a  master  is  there  in  the  town 

B'or  whom  he  has  not  worked  in  his  long  life ; 
Yet  not  a  cent  has  he  within  his  purse, 
Nor  bread  at  home  to  feed  his  child  and  wife. 

JT  ARLY  he  seeks  the  shop,  and  hires  his  hand 

Already  for  his  labor  without  end ; 
He  earns  continually,  without  rest, 
And  not  a  penny  does  he  ever  spend. 

J-J  E  is  at  work  when  dawn  begins  to  glow, 

And  still  he  toils,  long  after  daylight's  close; 
And  always,  always  where  to  find  a  loan 
He  ponders  sadly  as  he  sits  and  sews. 


him  his  master  is  well  satisfied; 
He  does  not  often  argue  or  dispute; 
He  raises  no  disturbance  in  the  shop, 
Nor  rails  against  his  trade,  but  labors  mute. 

J-J  E  comes  in  silence  and  in  silence  goes  ; 

Only  his  cough  to  speak  for  him  is  fain. 
His  glasses  cover  and  conceal  his  tears, 
As  his  breast  covers  and  conceals  his  pain. 


working  people  all  with  sorrow  gaze 
Upon  the  sick  man  with  his  many  woes; 
They  look  with  pity  on  his  weary  back, 
Always  bent  over  as  he  sits  and  sews. 

ALREADY  Death's  black  seal,  the  punishment 

For  his  long  honesty,  they  all  can  view  ; 
And  in  that  aged  man,  as  in  a  glass, 

They  see  their  own  end,  which  is  coming  too. 
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By  His  Wife 


SAMUEL 
BARNETT 


REMARKABLE  have  been  the 
articles  on  my  husband,  written 
because  he  left  this  world  on 
June  17,  1913.  On  the  table  be- 
fore me,  lie  newspapers  and  magazines 
•containing1  memoirs  of  Canon  Barnett, 
from  America,  Canada,  Australia,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Europe — the  last  in  four 
languages  in  addition  to  one  in  Yiddish. 
Each  writer  takes  a  different  standpoint: 
some  refer  to  various  experiences  which 
they  have  had  as  fellow  workers  with 
him  or  to  opportunities  of  valued  per- 
sonal relations,  while  others  treat  him 
in  a  more  detached  way,  as  a  public 
man,  the  creator  and  leader  of  a  deep 
social  force,  and  the  originator  of  a 
progressive  movement,  the  growth  and 
influence  of  which  is  not  yet  spent. 

It  will  not  be  without  interest  to  Can- 
on Barnett's  many  American  friends  to 
quote  some  of  the  more  personal  refer- 
ences from  these  articles: 


ttjT  was  then   (1883)   that  those  of 
us  who  had  been  stirred  to  shame 
and  pity  by  these  pictures  of  poverty,  be- 
came aware  of  the  gentle  and  powerful 
:  spirit  that  had  inspired  Arnold  Toynbee, 


and  was  about  to  raise  a  memorial  to  him 
made  out  of  the  lives  of  university  men. 
.  .  .  Canon  Barnett  was  essentially 
a  university  man.  His  great  intellectual 
gifts  were  hidden  by  his  beautiful  man- 
ners, his-  constant  humility,  his  high 
courage,  and  his  extraordinary  admin- 
istrative ability 

"To  the  very  end  of  his  life,  the 
founder  of  settlements  remained  a  stu- 
dent, always  bent  on  acquiring  fresh 
knowledge  of  men  and  things — indeed 
our  leader's  constant  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge, his  passionate  demand  for  more 
knowledge*  for  the  working  people 
among  whom  in  the  East  End  he  passed 
the  best  part  of  his  life,  was  based  upon 
the  same  religious  motive  that  created 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  centuries  ago. 
The  knowledge  he  demanded  equally  for 
all  was  not  only  the  knowledge  of  the 
material  universe,  and  of  men's  thoughts' 
and  writings  about  that;  it  was  rather 
that  knowledge  of  one  another  which  in 
its  highest  and  best  sense  means  com- 
munion, that  he  was  always  seeking  to 
establish  between  rich  and  poor,  between 
the  cultivated  and  the  ignorant,  between 
workman  and  employer. 

"Thus  it  was  that  when  the  Universi- 
ties Settlement  was  established  at  Toyn- 
bee Hall  in  Whitechapel,  it  presented  a 
very  varied  front  to  the  world,  corre- 


sponding ot  the  enormous  range  of  the 
founder's  sympathies. 

"First,  it  represented  his  own  and  his 
wife's  choice  of  the  East  End  rather 
than  the  West  End,  as  the  more  en- 
durable quarter  of  London  to  live  in. 
Hundreds  of  men  followed  him,  eschew- 
ing the  West  End,  its  pleasures,  its  in- 
terests, its  parks  and  clubs,  to  share  poor 
men's  lives,  to  understand  their  inter- 
ests, to  link  up  those  interests  with  the 
best  interests  of  the  West  End,  to  join 
workmen's  clubs  and  to  take  a  part  in 
their  movements.  But  it  also  represent- 
ed his  stern  determination  that  the  West 
End  should  know  not  only  what  was  de- 
graded, but  what  was  highest  and  best 
in  an  industrial  population.  Hence  Toyn- 
bee Hall  was  not  only  a  rallying  ground 
for  a  great  army  of  social  workers,  but 
a  meeting  place  on  terms  of  complete 
social  equality  of  men  and  women  drawn 
from  all  strata  of  society.  'Let  them 
dress  as  they  like,'  the  Warden  of  Toyn- 
bee Hall  always  insisted.  'The  work- 
man will  soon  learn  that  the  same  hu- 
man heart  beats  below  the  snowy  shirt 
front.'  He  recognized  class  distinctions, 
but  saw  no  reason  why  they  should  sepa- 
rate the  classes. 

"But  Toynbee  Hall  was  not  only  a 
meeting  place  of  the  hitherto  separated 
classes  of  London  life.  It  gave  them 
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The  Survey,  December  6,  1913 


something  to  meet  for.  It  became  with 
extraordinary  rapidity,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  his  quickening  spirit,  a  real  in- 
dustrial university,  with  a  concourse  of 
lecturers  and  class-takers  who  came  for 
the  pleasure  of  sharing  their  knowledge; 
and  a  network  of  clubs  of  all  descrip- 
tions such  as  arise  and  flourish  in  the 
universities  themselves — clubs  in  which 
persons  of  all  degrees  of  personal  and  in- 
tellectual cultivation  met  and  enjoyed  one 
another's  society;  above  all,  met  and  en- 
joyed the  inspiring  comradeship  of  Can- 
on and  Mrs.  Barnett,  a  participation  in 
their  ideals  and  joys,  and  some  glimpses 
of  the  travail  of  his  spirit  who  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  worst  part  of  London 
reared  this  fountain  of  knowledge  and 
friendship.  How  he  drew  down  all  this 
power  and  love,  by  fashioning  the  lives 
of  men  and  women  into  instruments  of 
his  high  purpose,  we  shall  never  fully 
learn  until  the  beloved  partner  in  all  his 
undertakings  tells  us  the  wonderful 
story  of  his  life.  But  her 
story  will  I  believe  only  re- 
peat our  experiences  who 
lived  next  door  to  him,  and 
enjoyed  his  daily  companion- 
ship for  years."  [One  and  All, 
August,  1913.] 

— Thus  writes  T.  Hancock 
Nunn,  one  of  the  first  settlers 
in  Whitechapel,  who,  after 
thirteen  years'  residence 
there,  became  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Poor  Law,  as  well  as  parent 
and  chairman  of  the  most 
wide-reaching  of  all  the  Lon- 
don Civic  Guilds. 

Canon  Scott  Holland,  regius 
professor  of  divinity  at  Ox- 
ford, writes : 

"Barnett  came  down  and 
preached  in  our  College  Halls, 
and  the  whole  university  laid 
hold  of  his  idea  and  understood.  He 
came  as  a  prophet  just  when  it  was 
wanted,  and  men  saw  in  his  settle- 
ment proposal  exactly  the  opportunity 
which  their  gathering  interest  in  the 
problems  of  poverty  demanded  for  its 
exercise  and  fulfillment.  He  surprised 
us  by  his  quiet  common  sense.  He  had 
nothing  about  him  that  excited  us.  He 
sometimes  spoke  with  awe  and  bated 
breath  about  things  that  seemed  to  us 
commonplace  enough.  Once,  for  in- 
stance, in  Balliol  Hall  he  had  described 
to  breathless  undergraduates  all  that 
might  be  possible  to  them  if  they  came 
to  work  for  the  poor  in  East  London, 
and  then  he  mentioned  as  a  culmination 
to  their  dreams  and  aspirations,  that 
possibly  at  last  they  might  become  poor 
law  guardians !  There  was  rather  a  sud- 
den fall  in  the  excitement  for  the  mo- 
ment, at  this  vision  of  the  East  End, 
but  we  saw  gradually  that  to  him  this 
meant  that  you  would  have  got  to  the 
very  heart  of  things  in  a  way  that  really 
touched  the  life  and  needs  of  the  poor. 
He  was  very  quiet,  but  he  had  a  sort 
of  enthusiastic  common  sense,  and  a  te- 
nacious wisdom,  and  a  convincing  ex- 
perience which  made  people  absolutely 
believe  that  he  knew  what  he  was  at 


and  had  got  hold  of  the  real  things." 
[The  Commonwealth,  August,  1913.] 

These  are  the  words  with  which 
Canon  Talbot  of  Bristol  Cathedral  me- 
morializes him: 

"The  memory  of  such  a  man  can 
never  fade  from  the  minds  of  those  who 
were  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  inti- 
macy with  him.  For  all  his  wisdom  and 
for  all  his  lifelong  experience  of  the 
uglier  side  of  our  civilization,  he  was 
so  sunny,  so  optimistic,  so  full  of  hope 
for  the  world  and  the  church,  that  one 
came  out  of'  his  presence  joyful,  and 
with  new  strength  and  resolution  for 
one's  own  life's  tasks."  [The  Bristol 
Diocesan  Magazine.] 

"His  were  high  gifts  rarely  given  to 
men  in  such  degree,  but  beyond  them 
all  was  the  lovable  spirit  of  the  man 
himself,  the  stainless  beauty  of  a  pure 
and  childlike  soul.  We  felt  him  to  be 


THE  TOYNBEE  "QUAD" 

one  of  the  pure  in  heart  'who  see  God,' 
and  the  kindly  name  by  which  he  was 
long  familiar  to  the  inner  circle  of  resi- 
dents at  Toynbee  Hall  was  no  idle  one; 
he  was  the  'prophet'  for  us,  and  for  a 
far  wider  world  in  his  vision  of  in- 
dividual and  national  needs,  of  the  sun- 
dered lives  of  rich  and  poor,  of  the 
selfishness  and  ignorance  keeping  them 
apart,  of  the  way  of  reconciliation 
through  mutual  knowledge,  sacrifice, 
and  co-operation,  in  his  interpretation 
to  us  of  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  Mas- 
ter whom  he  served." — [The  Times.] 

"Thirty  years  ago  the  French  states- 
man, Mons.  Clemenceau,  visited  Eng- 
land with  Mons.  Richard  Waddington, 
to  study  English  methods  of  social  re- 
form. At  the  close  of  his  visit  he  said 
that  he  had  only  met  three  really  great 
men  in  England  and  one  of  these  was  a 
little  clergyman  in  Whitechapel.  The 
little  clergyman  was  Samuel  Augustus 
Barnett,  whose  recent  death  has  brought 
sorrow  to  men  and  women  all  over  the 
world. 

"Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  con- 
firmation of  Mons.  Clemenceau's  esti- 
mate of  Canon  Barnett  is  to  be  found 
in  the  address  to  Mrs.  Barnett,  signed 


by  nearly  fifty  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  who  had  the  privilege  of 
his  friendship,  'to  convey  to  her  their 
sense  of  the  constant  help  and  inspira- 
tion they  derived  from  his  wisdom  and 
sympathy,  and  to  express  their  hope 
that  every  possible  consolation  may  be 
hers  in  her  great  sorrow.'  This  letter 
is  signed  by  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
Balfour,  and  representative  men,  such 
as  Alfred  Lyttelton,  Augustine  Birrell, 
Sir  William  Anson,  John  Burns,  Sydney 
Buxton,  Ramsay  McDonald,  Will 
Crooks,  to  name  only  a  few  of  the  sig- 
natories. 

"There  must  be  something  very  deep' 
and  very  wide  which  appealed  to  men  of 
such  diverse  views.  And  that  very 
width  and  depth  make  it  difficult  to  say 
what  should  be  said.  His  many-sided 
nature  was  not  restricted  to  one  single 
line  of  activity.  Yet  it  is  possible  to 
find  a  principle  of  unity  in  that  amazing 
diversity.  No  man  of  his  time  had  so 
deep  a  sympathy  with  the  in- 
dividual, or  so  high  an  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  individ- 
ual character.  No  man  of  his 
time  did  so  much  by  his  own 
efforts  and  the  efforts  of  those 
whom  he  inspired,  to  remove 
conditions  that  degraded  or 
crushed  the  character,  and 
to  promote  conditions  that 
strengthened  and  elevated  it. 
When  the  historian  comes  to 
estimate  the  spiritual  forces 
which  have  moved  these  times, 
he  must  reckon  amongst  them 
Canon  Barnett. 

"He  founded  the  first  Uni- 
versity Settlement,  the  idea  of 
which  was  based  on  personal 
responsibility.  Toynbee  Hall 
stood  for  the  individual  ful- 
fillment of  social  duty  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  conscience 
enlightened  by  knowledge, 
such  knowledge  to  be  acquired 
less  from  books  than  from 
personal  intercourse  and  friendship.  It 
was  this  first  hand  knowledge  of  actual 
conditions,  coupled  with  the  new  social 
conscience,  which  has  given  the  im- 
pulse to  social  reform.  It  was  Samuel 
Barnett  who  induced  Lord  Cross  to  visit 
a  Whitechapel  slum.  And  this  visit  led 
to  Cross's  act  by  which  East  London 
has  been  rehoused."  [Agricultural 
Economist  and  Horticultural  Review.} 

This  last  quotation  is  from  Rev. 
Vicars  A.  Boyle,  now  vicar  of  Ports- 
lade,  Brighton,  who  for  eight  years  was 
our  fellow  worker  in  parish  and  hall, 
and  who  knew  my  husband  with  the  in- 
timacy which  only  falls  to  private  sec- 
retaries. 

From  the  Toynbee  Record,  the  month- 
ly journal  which  has  gone  on  without  a 
break  since  Canon  Barnett  started  it 
nearly  thirty  years  ago,  I  take  the  fol- 
lowing testimony,  written  by  a  man  now 
high  in  the  Education  Department,  and 
one  who  was  for  many  years  a  stalwart 
buttress  of  Toynbee  Hall.  After  reca- 
pitulating some  of  the  events  in  my  hus- 
band's life,  he  writes: 

"Such  are  the  external  facts  of  a  man 
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who  had  an  influence  not  to  be  measured 
in  exact  terms  of  time  and  place.  Part 
of  what  he  did  is  known  to  the  world; 
the  whole  is  not  yet  to  be  seen.  Ideals 
are  not  completed,  'a  perfect  shape  most 
glorious  to  look  on,'  in  one  generation 
of  mankind.  What  he  was,  perhaps, 
she  alone  can  fully  know  to  whom  our 
deep  sympathy  is  so  fully  rendered  just 
now.  We  can  only  set  down  what  he 
was  to  us  who  lived  daily  in  his  con- 
versation, to  whom  he  was  the  back- 
ground, the  strong  support,  of  that  Set- 
tlement life  which  is  so  curious  a  mix- 
ture of  hope  and  frivolity,  of  casualness 
and  constant  endeavor.  And  the  first 
quality  perhaps,  which  struck  residents 
at  Toynbee  Hall  was  his  unfailing  wis- 
dom. It  showed  itself  in  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent ways.  He  knew  so  much,  he 
said  so  little;  when  you  had  left  him 
you  thought  that  you,  not  he,  had  been 
giving  opinions,  but  the  opinions  were 
those  which,  by  some  uncanny  process, 
he  formed  in  you.  He  was  very  toler- 
ant, though  his  own  convictions  were 
strongly  and  even  obstinately  held.  He 
hated  wrong,  and  did  not  scruple  to 
speak  fiercely  (not  harshly)  of  wrong- 
doers, but  he  did  not  believe  that  many 
men  consciously  did  wrong.  He  made 
goodness  seem  not  merely  the  right 
quality  of  life,  but  the  obvious  natural 
and  only  quality;  so  natural  that  it  was 
taken  for  granted.  Goodness  to  him 
was  the  very  essence  and  the  highest 
outcome  of  the  Christian  faith ;  but 
Christianity  was  not  in  his  eyes,  the 
only  criterion  of  it  (as  we  who  lived  at 
Toynbee  Hall  with  men  of  other  faiths 
could  not  but  know). 

"Men  of  all  beliefs  and  of  none  came 
to  him,  and  went  away  comforted  by 
his  unfailing  and  generous  advice.  .  .  . 
His  knowledge  was  astonishingly  varied 
and  minute.  With  the  art  of  a  born 
conversationalist,  he  would  appear  to 
ask  views  rather  than  expound  them; 
but  it  was  usually  he  who  proved  to  be 
the  expert  in  any  given  subject.  And 
when  he  was  not  an  expert  he  was  a  re- 
markably quick  learner,  as 
tenacious  of  details  as  of 
essentials.  His  trick  of 
enquiry  rather  than  of 
assertion,  indeed,  might 
have  given  to  unthinking 
persons  the  impression  of 
unwordliness  and  an  ig- 
norance too  innocent  for 
his  position,  but  in  his 
presence  no  one  was  un- 
thinking. There  was 
something  in  his  personal- 
ity which  forced  attention, 
respect,  and  use  of  the 
imagination.  His  calm, 
clear  voice,  and  grave  at- 
tractive conversational 
enunciation  were  great 
physical  assets.  But  he 
had  a  personal  magnetism 
as  well,  which  gave  to 
what  might  seem,  on 
other  lips,  platitudes,  a 
vital  meaning.  Here  was 
a  man,  his  individuality 
conveyed,  who  knew  what 
he  was  talking  about; 
who  knew  London  and 
human  nature  through 


and  through;  and  who  would  never  ex- 
ceed his  knowledge  by  ill-advised 
speech." 

"I'll  go  and  talk  it  out  with  Barnett," 
is  the  sentence  with  which  Alfred  Spen- 
der, editor  of  the  Westminster  Gazette, 
begins  his  article  on  his  friend: 

"Of  no  man  in  recent  years  have  I 
heard  this  phrase  so  often.  The  speak- 
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er  might  be  a  minister  of  the  crown,  a 
brother  clergyman,  a  trade  union  lead- 
er, a  young  man  from  Toynbee  Hall,  a 
Charity  Organisation  secretary,  a  friend 
in  trouble  seeking  a  friend  in  need.  And 
the  things  to  be  talked  out  were  any- 
thing in  the  wide  world,  the  policy  of 
the  government,  the  coming  education 
bill,  the  young  man's  career,  what  to 
do  for  the  destitute  widow  in  Flower 
and  Dean  Street  or  how  to  tide  over  the 
winter  for  the  out-of-work  docker. 

"Always  he  gave  you  his  best,  and 
after  nearly  thirty  years  I  gratefully  re- 
member the  hours  that  he  bestowed  on 
the  little  anxieties  and  perplexities  of  a 
quite  obscure  young  man,  and  the  lively 
sympathy  with  which  he 
put  himself  into  the 
young  man's  position  and 
weighed  all  the  alterna- 
tives in  front  of  him,  as 
though  they  were  big  with 
fate  for  himself.  In  'go- 
ing to  talk  with  Barnett,' 
you  never  paused  to  think 
whether  he  was  specially 
acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject you  were  going  to  talk 
about.  Over  and  over 
again  in  recent  years  I 
have  thought  of  him  as 
the  man  to  consult  in  cir- 
cumstances quite  outside 
of  his  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, for  he  had  in  a 
peculiar  degree  the  gift  of 
throwing  light  on  other 
people's  facts.  I  remem- 
ber long  ago  one  of  the 
many  meetings  at  Oxford 
at  which  good  people 
sought  to  teach  willing 
disciples  the  errors  of  in- 
discriminate charity,  and 
the  dreariness  of  spirit 
with  which  one  listened  to 


logical  economic  arguments  which,  how- 
ever intended,  had  the  effect  of 
making  complacent  people  a  little 
more  complacent  in  abstaining  from 
perilous  donations  to  the  poor.  And 
then  Barnett  uprose,  and  the  whole  at- 
mosphere changed,  as  he  brushed  all 
this  aside  as  only  the  preliminary  to  a 
new  kind  of  brotherly  service  which 
would  ask  more  and  not  less  of  those 
who  accepted  it.  Sometimes 
in  those  days  he  caused 
irritation  by  dwelling  on 
the  gulf  between  rich  and 
poor,  between  the  East 
End  and  the  West  End,  but 
his  doctrine  was  whole- 
some and  necessary. 

"It  is  difficult,  after 
thirty  years,  to  realize  the 
shock  of  novelty  with 
which  revelations  of  the 
condition  of  the  poor  came 
to  comfortable  people  in 
the  seventies  and  eighties, 
or  the  sensation  which  such 
a  pamphlet  as  The  Bitter 
Cry  of  Outcast  London 
made  when  it  was  first  pro- 
duced. The  separateness  of 
the  poor  life  and  the  rich 
life  had  hardened  to  a 
point  at  which  mutual  ig- 
norance and  repudiation  of 
responsibilities  threatened  to  become 
fixed  in  English  thought.  Social 
legislation  was  declared  to  be  out- 
side the  sphere  of  Parliament,  and 
most  philanthropic  schemes  were  de- 
nounced as  pauperizing  the  poor.  Bar- 
nett's effort  was  to  break  down  this 
separation  of  classes  and  enlarge  the 
idea  of  social  responsibility.  He  was 
not  alone,  but  he  was  foremost  in  his 
work,  and  he  had  a  prophetic  zeal  which 
kindled  his  fellow  workers.  If  the 
sphere  of  legislation  has  been  enormous- 
ly enlarged  in  the  subsequent  years,  and 
the  public  has  got  to  the  point  at  which 
at  least  it  is  ashamed  not  to  acknowl- 
edge its  duties,  Barnett  must  be  account- 
ed one  of  the  prime  movers.  .  .  . 

"I  look  back  on  years  spent  in  Toyn- 
bee Hall  in  earlier  days,  and  think  with 
admiration  of  his  wisdom,  kindness  and 
good  sense  in  dealing  with  young  men. 
How  easily  in  unwise  hands  the  thing 
might  have  become  priggery  and  ab- 
surdity !  But  Barnett  had  qualities  of 
simplicity  and  directness  which  made 
the  life  natural  and  neighbourly,  and 
banished  all  selfconsciousness  and  super- 
iority. You  were  encouraged  to  go  on 
with  your  profession,  if  you  had  one, 
and  to  give  what  time  you  could  to  the 
work  of  the  settlement.  It  was  some- 
how made  impossible  for  you  to  think 
that  you  were  doing  anything  out  of  the 
common  or  conferring  any  obligation  by 
living  in  the  East  End.  The  warden, 
with  his  ripe  experience  and  wide  in- 
fluence, treated  you  as  an  equal,  never 
preached  or  scolded,  listened  tolerantly 
to  the  Crudest  ideas,  and  found  unsus- 
pected cores  of  wisdom  in  them.  He 
dropped  little  aphorisms  which  pene- 
trated, but  never  hammered  them  out 
into  commonplace.  Above  all,  he  left 
you  to  discover  what  you  could  do  for 
yourself,  and  was  content  if  you  con- 
cluded that  the  best  thing  you  could  do- 
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Looking  across 
the  old  Monks' 
garden  the  tow- 
ers of  West- 
minster Abbey 
may  be  seen  in 
the  distance. 
Mrs.  Barnett  is 
standing  at  the 
garden  gate- 
wav. 


was  to  teach  yourself  a  little  about  the 
great  undiscovered  country  that  stretch- 
ed between  Toynbee  Hall  to  the  begin- 
nings of  Epping  Forest.  .  .  . 

"How  often  in  confidential  talks  at 
the  Warden's  Lodge  one's  eyes  strayed 
to  the  legend  which  was  written  over 
the  fireplace :  'Fear  not  to  sow  because 
of  the  birds' !  I  can  see  it  now,  as  I 
still  see  the  room,  and  Barnett  himself 
in  his  characteristic  attitude,  leaning 
forward  and  clasping  his  knee.  He  was 
a  valiant  sower,  and  scattered  his  seed 
with  a  fine  sweep  over  a  wide  stretch 
of  country.  He  had  none  of  the  sec- 
tarian feelings  of  the  professional  phil- 
anthropist. He  was  at  peace  with 
Church  and  Salvation  Army,  with  So- 
cialist and  Charity  Organisationist.  He 
looked  for  the  right  spirit,  and  had  faith 
that  the  right  method  would  follow." 
[Westminster  Gazette,  June  19,  1913.] 

This  estimate  of  his  peculiar  powers 
is  also  confirmed  by  a  writer  in  The 
Irish  Times,  June  19,  1913,  who  writes: 

"It  is  not  however  so  much  for  what 
he  did,  as  for  what  he  inspired,  that  his 
name^will  live  in  history.  His  friends 
used  in  private  to  call  him  'the  prophet' 
in  allusion  to  his  name,  and  a  prophet 
he  was,  in  the  sense  that  he  was  never 
afraid  to  pronounce  boldly  the  faith  that 
was  in  him,  evep  when  in  the  case  of 
the  great  dock  strike,  that  faith  might 
lose  him  influential  friends." 

I  add  to  these  another  extract,  this 
time  from  a  man  holding  a  faith  which 
most  clergymen  find  alien  to  their 
thoughts,  if  not  antagonistic  to  their 
piety.  A  Jewish  Rabbi,  the  Rev.  H.  S. 
Lewis,  M.  A.,  writes: 

"The  passing  of  Canon  Barnett  is 
hard  to  realize,  for  he  seemed  a  man 
of  such  intense  vitality.  This  impres- 
sion arose  doubtless  from  his  wonderful 
sense  of  sympathy  with  all,  especially 
with  young  men,  and  from  his  remark- 


able fertility  of  thought.  How  many 
are  the  fruitful  ideas  which  he  turned 
into  realities,  since  he  began  to  organ- 
ise University  Extension  Lectures,  and 
to  found  Toynbee  Hall,  which  has  been 
the  model  of  so  many  other  settlements 
in  the  great  cities  of  the  world !  But 
those  who  have  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  Canon  Barnett's  friendship  would  all 
agree,  I  think,  that  the  man  himself  was 
greater  than  anything  definite  which 
one  can  say  he  did.  To  see  him  was 
to  pass  into  a  presence  inspiring,  en- 
nobling, dwelling  apart. 

By  none  will  the  death  of  Canon  Bar- 
nett be  more  widely  mourned  than  the 
Jews  of  East  London.  He  was  a  true 
friend  to  our  people.  He  was  far  from 
being  a  mere  flatterer,  and  told  us  of  our 
faults  when  it  was  necessary  but  he  was 
always  ready  to  be  our  champion  in  a 
just  cause.  Thus  his  evidence  before 
the  Alien  Commission  contained  a  fine 
estimate  of  Jewish  character,  which  pro- 
duced a  marked  influence  on  public 
opinion.  Canon  Barnett  was  firmly  op- 
posed, not  only  to  the  methods  employ- 
ed by  conversionist  agencies,  but  also 
to  the  theory  that  underlies  such  efforts. 
His  own  belief  was  that  Judaism  must 
develop  along  its  own  lines,  until  it  loses 
itself  in  the  "religion  of  all  good  men," 
as  the  river  loses  itself  in  the  mighty 
sea. 

"When  Toynbee  Hall  was  built,  White- 
chapel  contained,  of  course,  many  Jews, 
but  they  did  not  then,  as  now,  constitute 
the  dominating  element  of  the  popula- 
tion. One  cause  of  this  change  has  been 
the  reforming  zeal  of  Canon  Barnett, 
who  did  much  to  get  local  insanitary 
immoral  areas  cleared;  certain  of  these 
areas  are  now  occupied  by  a  dense  Jew- 
ish population.  To  the  Jews  as  well  as 
to  their  Gentile  neighbors,  Toynbee  Hall 
supplies  many  opportunities  for  self- 
improvement,  for  enjoyment,  and  for 
good  fellowship.  Many  men  and  women 
of  goodwill  have  helped  to  build  up  the 
work  of  the  place,  but  nothing  would 


have  been  accomplished  without  the  in- 
spiration supplied  by  Canon  Barnett  and 
by  his  devoted  wife  whom  he  leaves  be- 
hind. May  the  memory  of  the  just  be 
for  her  a  blessing."  [Jewish  Chronicle, 
June  20,  1913.] 

Hitherto  the  extracts  given  in  this 
article  have  been  from  writers  who  have 
dealt  with  Canon  Barnett's  work  in 
Whitechapel,  work  done  in  the  earlier 
years.  But  my  readers  may  be  inter- 
ested to  hear  the  testimony  of  the  effect 
of  his  character  when  he  was  between 
sixty  and  seventy,  by  a  member  of  the 
younger  generation  of  the  clergy  of  the 
abbey. 

"We  are  now  mourning  the  death  of 
the  sub-dean,  Canon  Barnett,  whose 
wide  sympathy  and  affection  for  the 
young  embraced  in  a  very  devoted  man- 
ner, the  choristers  of  the  abbey.  We 
think  of  him  perhaps  more  in  relation 
to  happy  excursions  to  Hampstead 
Heath,  but  there  are  far  deeper  reasons 
for  gratitude  to  him  than  those  joyous 
groups  afforded.  Among  the  many  vis- 
ions that  his  large  and  sympathetic 
mind  laboured  to  convert  into  realities 
of  far-reaching  beneficence  was  that  of 
a  choir  school  realizing  and  developing 
to  the  full,  for  the  wider  services  of  the 
church,  all  the  resources  that  its  pe- 
culiar opportunities  offered.  Ceteris 
paribus  the  choristers  must  be  selected 
with  special  reference  to  their  fitness 
for  the  work  to  which  they  might  ulti- 
mately devote  their  lives;  they  must  be 
housed  in  a  building  whose  position  and 
instruction  aided  the  development  of 
their  devotional  and  artistic  instincts; 
their  education  must  be  of  a  kind  which 
facilitated  the  growth  of  their  ideals,  it 
must  lead  them  naturally  up  to  the  next 
stage  of  their  mental  training,  and  so 
far  as  possible,  efforts  must  be  made  to 
ensure  that  the  whole  course  of  their 
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training  must  be  watched  and  guided  by 
those  in  authority  at  the  abbey. 

"To  those  of  us  who  know  what  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  the  last  five  years 
towards  the  effective  working  out  of 
these  ideals,  it  is  a  matter  of  deep  re- 
gret that  he  has  not  been  spared  to  see 
the  full  realization  of  his  dream.  It 
would  have  given  him  pleasure,  the  quiet, 
modest,  unobtrusive  pleasure  that  men 
of  his  truly  Christian  spirit  feel  when 
they  see  sparks  from  their  enthusiasm 
taking  fire  in  other  men's  hearts,  and 
widening  their  sympathies  and  uplifting 
their  actions.  For  these,  wide  sympathy 
and  nobility  of  purpose,  were  the  dom- 
inant principles  of  Canon  Barnett's  life 
of  influence,  never  flaunted  in  a  manner 
likely  to  impair  their  worth  and  impres- 
siveness,  but  steadily  and  quietly  wield- 
ed in  absolute  allegiance  to  a  great 
Christian  truth,  the  power  of  example. 
Above  all  things,  Canon  Barnett  taught 
us  how  simply  a  great  man  might  move 
among  his  fellow  creatures  doing  great 
things  for  them."  [Westminster  Abbey 
Choristers'  Magazine.} 

II 

I  T  has  been  difficult  to  select  these  ex- 
tracts, and  those  that  have  been  left 
out  are  equally  as  interesting  as  those 
included.  But  the  testimony  is  alike 
from  rich  and  poor,  gentle  and  simple. 
However  expressed,  the  meaning  is  the 
same.  Here  was  a  man  who  drew  out 
the  best  in  other  men  by  believing  in  it, 
who  never  implied  "our  wrong  by  his 
right,"  but  who  made  everyone  with 
whom  he  talked,  desire  to  sacrifice 
something  they  cared  for,  and  to  give 
of  their  best  in  the  service  of  the  poor. 
Here  was  a  man  who  was  no  orator, 
but  whose  sermons  were  listened  to  in 
rapt  silence,  by  men  and  women,  who 
spoke  and  wrote  of  them  as  convincing 
them  of  sin  and  "inspiring  them  with  as- 
piration." Here  was  a  man  who  had  no 
literary  grace  of  diction,  whose  writings 
were  often  too  terse  to  be  lucid,  and  too 
thoughtful  to  be  popular,  but  whose  pen 
was  in  constant  demand,  and  whose  ar- 
ticles, pondered  on  by  those  who  were 
responsible  for  government,  often  creat- 
ed the  reforms  they  indicated.  Here 
was  a  man  who  was  invited  to  feasts, 
fasts,  deathbeds,  marriages,  joy-gather- 
ings and  solemn  conclaves  by  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  people,  the  rich,  the 
poor,  the  learned,  the  empty,  the  ribald 
and  the  rude  whom  he  "took  as  he  found 
them  and  did  them  all  good." 

What  was  the  source  of  his  influence? 
In  one  article  on  memorials  to  him,  the 
writer  concludes  with  these  words: 

"And  for  other  friends  who  associate 
his  influence  with  special  places,  why 
not  preserve  his  memory  by  a  worthy 
monument  in  the  abbey:  by  a  mosaic 
on  the  walls  of  the  Hampstead  Garden 
Suburb  such  as  adorns  the  base  of  the 
Tower  of  St.  Jude's,  Whitechapel;  and 
by  a  dozen  other  ways  that  will  make 
future  generations  ask,  'What  caused 
his  influence?'  and  receive  in  answer, 
'The  secret  was  in  the  sacrificing  sim- 


plicity of  his  soul  which  was  ever  stay- 
ed on  God.' " 

That  was  his  secret,  his  soul  was  ever 
"stayed  on  God,"  and  thus  he  realized 
with  a  force  that  rarely  broke  into  con- 
versational talk,  that  the  spiritual  life 
was  the  main  fact  of  the  world.  And 
this  acceptance  of  the  invisible  but  es- 
sential existence,  which  seemed  to  per- 
meate his  thought  even  when  he  was 
strenuously  occupied  with  the  incidents 
of  material  daily  life,  was  the  source  of 
that  detachment  from  self,  which  en- 
abled him  to  recognize  relative  values, 
and  so  be  wise. 

He  counted,  like  Browning's  Lazarus, 
in  the  Epistle  of  Karshish,  things  to  be 
important  which  others  thought  worth- 
less. His  realization  of  the  spiritual 
life  as  the  real  life  was  not  slowly  and 
laboriously  learnt  by  sorrow,  prayer,  ex- 
perience, and  repentance — roads  along 
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Picture  of  the  little  church  of  St. 
Judes,  Whitechapel,  from  the  cover 
of  a  parish  report  of  the  '80's.  Toyn- 
bee  Hall  was  next  St.  Judes. 


which  many  human  souls  travel  before 
they  attain  the  "knowledge  of  the 
truth."  To  my  husband  that  realization 
was  intuitive  and  coexistent  with  his 
thought,  and  it  became  the  pivot  of  his 
work  and  the  foundation  of  his  influ- 
ence. 

In  one  of  the  annual  parish  reports 
of  St.  Jude's,  Whitechapel,  Canon  Bar- 
nett, then  a  young  man,  in  the  early 
seventies,  writes  to  our. fellow  workers: 

"The  one  cause  which  paralyzes  pro- 
gress is  the  want  of  spiritual  life.  It  is 
the  want  of  conscious  union  between 
the  Thought  within  and  the  Thought 
without ;  between  our  love  which  burns 
so  fitfully,  and  the  eternal  fire  of  Love; 
between  man  and  God,  which  puts  this 
narrow  limit  on  results  and  makes  men 


content  with  a  life  unworthy  their  man- 
hood. If,  therefore,  there  be  some  who 
say,  'What  can  I  dp?'  I  answer  that 
above  all  things  it  is  necessary  to  de- 
velop the  Spiritual  life.  An  object  must 
be  set  before  men  so  grand  as  to  satisfy 
their  reason  and  to  kindle  their  powers 
of  sacrifice.  .  .  .  We  turn  our  eyes 
from  contemplating  the  perfect  life,  its 
fulness  of  interest  and  joy,  its  grandeur 
of  purpose  and  its  rest,  to  watch  the 
life  of  our  neighbor,  its  dulness  and  its 
meanness,  its  anxiety  and  its  unrest. 
Our  object  is  to  help  our  neighbor  to 
live  the  perfect  life.  It  is  not  enough 
to  make  him  profess  our  belief,  to  come 
to  church  or  to  be  a  communicant,  it  Is 
not  enough  even  if  we  make  him  turn 
from  drunkenness  or  sloth  and  become 
sober  and  active;  it  is  not  enough  to 
give  him  assurance  of  Heaven  hereafter. 
It  is  his  whole  character  we  want  to 
mould,  we  would  open  his  mind  to  see 
meaning  in  silence  and  noise,  in  nature 
and  in  art,  so  that  he  might  have  in- 
terest in  things;  we  would  make  him 
conscious  of  his  power,  conscious  that 
everything  is  possible  to  noble  effort,  so 
that  he  might  yoke  himself  to  purpose; 
we  would  help  him  to  hear  the  voice 
of  God  telling  of  the  advance  of  right, 
the  strength  of  good,  the  glory  of  the 
future;  so  that  he  might  have  joy  and 
rest.  In  aiming  at  such  an  end,  there 
must  much  be  done  from  which  no  re- 
sult can  be  visible.  I  would  urge  you 
not  to  look  for  results.  Doing  so  efforts 
will  be  diverted  from  the  best  to  the  ex- 
pedient, and  means  will  be  used  which 
are  of  the  world  and  not  of  God.  It  is 
in  answer  to  this  demand  for  results 
that  excitement  and  sensation  have  now 
so  large  a  part  in  religious  and  philan- 
thropic work.  The  means  which  bring 
large  numbers  and  rapid  conversions 
can  hardly  be  the  means  of  forming 
men's  character  according  to  the  pattern 
of  the  perfect  life.  It  is  not  by  appeals 
to  hope  or  fear,  it  is  not  by  excitement 
that  men  will  quietly  grow  in  knowl- 
edge, or  gain  the  power  of  separating 
the  true  from  the  false,  the  ugly  from 
the  beautiful.  It  is  not  by  aiming  at 
some  near  result,  such  as  can  be  meas- 
ured, that  we  teachers  shall  reach  the 
more  distant  object  of  developing  char- 
acter, and  show  Heaven  itself  to  be  very 
near  to  those  who  know  and  love.  . 
.  Remember,  I  would  urge  you  that 
the  end  of  our  efforts  is  to  help  those 
about  us  to  live  a  perfect  life,  and  find 
the  enjoyment  which  now  or  hereafter 
belongs  to  that  life.  ...  To  teach 
the  horror  of  sin  and  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness is,  I  repeat,  our  work,  and  in  this 
we  ask  your  help.  We  hold  that  all 
among  whom  we  live  should  have  the 
best,  the  prize,  which  it  is  our  Father's 
will  that  all  should  gain." 

"For  life  with  all  it  yields  of  joy  and 
woe 

And  hope  and  fear  (believe  the  aged 
friend) 

Is  just  our  chance  o'  the  prize  of  learn- 
ing love, 

How  love  might  be,  hath  been  indeed, 
and  is." 

Year  after  year  the  same  message  is 
repeated.  Sometimes  with  the  sad 
words : 
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"Where  I  most  hoped  for  success  I 
have  been  most  conscious  of  failure." 
.  .  .  "In  this  object  we  have  failed." 
"It  would  be  hard  to  exag- 
gerate the  pain  we  suffer  by  reason  of 
our  failure  to  use  the  church.  The 
building  might  be  so  useful,  a  place  of 
rest  by  the  wayside  of  life,  a  school 
wherein  forgotten  lessons  might  be 
learned  again,  a  gate  of  heaven.  The 
people  want  so  much  rest  in  their  anx- 
iety, a  voice  for  their  hopes,  the  knowl- 
edge of  themselves."  .  .  .  "There 
are  but  few  of  our  parishioners  who 
have  been  helped  to  see  the  beauty  of 
goodness,  or  to  become  conscious  of  that 
within  them  which  belongs  to  another 
world  than  the  world  around  them,  they 
do  not  therefore  hate  evil  and  rejoice  in 
good,  they  do  not  rest." 

Occasionally  he  writes  at  length  to 
shew  that  the  parochial  organisations 
usually  classed  as  "secu- 
lar" are  based  on  relig- 
ious motives,  and  that 
care  is  taken  that  God's 
appeal  to  men's  deepest 
life  is  not  weakened  or 
muffled  by  actions  which 
may  be  thought  to  be 
merciful  or  kind. 

Into  the  giving  of  re- 
lief my  husband  put 
much  thought,  and  I  used 
sometimes  to  think  that 
he  felt  with  undue  pain 
the  evil  of  stray  kindly 
half  crowns  going  to  the 
wrong  old  woman.  But 
I  will  tell  his  motives  in 
his  own  words: 


by  intercepting  the  consequences  of  your 
own  acts." 

The  man  went  and  drowned  himself 
and  some  of  the  committee  were  over- 
whelmed with  remorse  and  horror,  Mr. 
Barnett  was  sorry,  but  calmly  sure  that 
the  decision  had  been  right  No  one, 
he  said,  should  dare  to  rob  a  man  of  a 
message  from  his  God,  and  consequences 
were  messages,  but  he  could  not  have 
thus  thought  and  spoken  had  he  not 
been  quite  certain  that  this  life  was  only 
one  of  the  stages  of  the  soul.  "I  can 
conceive  life  on  no  other  basis,"  he  said, 
in  reply  to  an  earnest  questioner  on  the 
immortality  of  the  soul. 

In  a  report  on  one  never-to-be-for- 
gotten hard  winter,  he  wrote : 

"The  severe  winter  tested  our  system 
of  relief.  .  .  .  The  question  was, 
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"We  tell  them  [the  ap- 
plicants often  with  pau- 
perized minds]  that  a  God 
who  loves  them  is  work- 
ing to  make  them  all 
they  ought  to  be.  Lest 
we  should  interfere  with 
that  working,  we  give 
nothing  to  those  who  should  have  provid- 
ed for  themselves;  lest  we  should  seem 
to  put  the  body's  wants  above  those  of 
the  soul  we  let  no  suffering  tempt  us  so 
to  act  as  to  make  the  sufferer  forget  that 
sin  is  terrible." 

And  here  he  uses  "sin"  as  everything 
which  hinders  a  human  being  from  at- 
taining to  the  best.  And  these  were  not 
only  principles  of  thought,  they  were 
carved  out  with  a  gentle  sternness,  be 
the  consequences  what  they  might. 

I  have  heard  him  relate  how  at  a 
meeting  of  a  relief  committee  the  case 
of  a  man  of  disreputable  life  was  con- 
sidered, who  was  told  that  he  must  bear 
the  poverty  consequent  on  his  actions, 
and  enter  the  workhouse  as  an  evidence 
of  repentance,  to  endure  its  discipline 
for  a  period,  after  which  he  would  be 
offered  the  grasp  of  a  helping  hand. 

"If  you  don't  relieve  me  to-night," 
said  the  man,  "I  will  drown  myself." 

"That,"  said  the  chairman,  "is  for 
you  to  decide.  We  cannot  stand  between 
you  and  the  lessons  God  is  teaching  you, 


O  palliative  he  sought,  he  sought  a  cure 
For  poverty's  dark  curse;  right  well  he  knew 
The  highest  life  the  lowest  could  renew, 
That  gift  of  self  not  gold  would  bless  the  poor 
And  keep  the  wolves  of  hunger  from  the  door, 
That  work  would  bring  the  nobler  man  to  view, 
Self  help  regenerate,  so  by  love  he  threw 
Twixt  class  and  class  a  bridge  that  will  endure. 
Never  alone;  God  with  him,  did  he  stand 
And  undespairing  in  the  refluent  flood 
Of  vice  resurgent,  hydra  headed  ill ; 
A  banner  bearer  of  the  hope  for  good, 
Prophet  and  soul-inspirer  of  the  band, 
Who  serving  others  serve  their  Master's  will. 

— CANOK  EAWNSLEY. 


of  pottage,  they  lose  the  blessing  of 
manhood,  the  blessing  of  being  able  to 
think,  to  help  and  to  worship.  The  poor 
to  have  life  and  fuller  life,  must  be 
richer,  but  it  is  not  relief  which  will 
help  them  to  be  rich.  Let  the  west  of 
London  give  to  the  east  its  friendship 
and  not  its  money.  We,  in  the  company 
of  their  fuller  life,  shall  learn  new 
wants,  and  they  in  sympathy  with  our 
poverty  will  work  out  many  social  prob- 
lems." 

Ill 

'"PHUS  was  sown  in  1881  the  first  seed 
of  the  settlement  ideal  which  resulted 
in   the   foundation  of  Toynbee  Hall  in 
Whitechapel  in  1884. 

In  reference  to  the  varied  channels 
by  which  human  beings  can  receive 
spiritual  truth  or  rejoice  in  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  buried  life,  my  husband  wrote 
much  in  the  earlier 
days  with  almost  apol- 
ogetic pain  that  our 
methods  were  often  mis- 
construed, in  the  later 
days  with  the  fear  that 
the  methods  which  had 
by  then  become  accept- 
ed, and  sometimes,  alas, 
even  fashionable,  would 
take  too  prominent  a 
place,  and  that  content- 
ment with  "deadly  do- 
ing" would  hinder  spiri- 
tual growth.  He  ever 
demanded  "the  soul's 
wings  never  furled." 


Should  we  give  the  help,  or  should  we 
think  first  of  the  self-respect  it  had  ever 
been  our  aim  to  cherish?  We  deter- 
mined to  stand  firm." 

And  then  follows  the  description  of 
the  plan,  since  made  familiar,  of  the 
test  by  the  offer  of  work  for  the  father, 
which,  being  accepted,  resulted  in  the 
bestowal  of  adequate  relief  for  the 
mother  and  family,  stress  being  laid  on 
the  relief  as  being  adequate  and  given 
with  courtesy  and  personal  consideration 
for  individual  highest  needs. 

"Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  I 
think  the  wages  of  the  poor  are  ade- 
quate to  their  needs.  It  is  impossible 
for  a  man  on  £1  or  18/  to  provide  for 
all  the  wants  of  the  body  in  health,  ill- 
ness and  old  age,  much  less  for  the 
wants  of  his  mind.  I  only  contend  that 
out-relief,  tickets,  and  gifts  of  food, 
offer  no  real  remedy  for  the  evil.  Such 
gifts  rather  paralyze  the  energy  and 
dull  the  thought  by  which  men  might 
force  themselves  to  better  positions. 
Men  sell  their  self  respect,  as  Esau  sold 
his  birthright,  and  having  got  the  mess 


"Men  must  live  on  the 
words  which  proceeded 
out  of  the  mouth  of  God, 
the  words  are  many  and 
come  through  many 
channels.  We  have  de- 
voted our  lives  to  the 
making  known  of  those 
words  which  he  seems  to 
have  taught  us.  The 
means  chosen  may  be  unusual,  we  claim 
that  they  are  the  best  fitted  to  the  end 
in  view.  ...  I  have  before  told 
you  how  we  wish  our  work  here  to  end, 
not  in  the  increased  happiness,  but  in 
the  increased  good  of  the  people,  not  in 
their  decreased  suffering  but  in  their 
decreased  sin.  Our  aim  is  by  methods 
often  misunderstood  and  despised  as 
'secular'  to  make  those  among  whom  we 
work  religious.  .  .  .  The  end  we 
have  in  view  is  that  everyone  may  know 
God  as  a  Father.  .  .  .  Every  new 
scheme  we  propose,  every  plan  we  carry 
out,  does  its  work  .if  it  throws  one  gleam 
of  light  on  this  truth. 

"The  flower  show  in  the  summer  help- 
ed those  who  live  in  our  terrible  courts 
to  know  that  there  is  one  whose  will  is 
that  beauty  should  cover  the  earth.  The 
concerts  and  entertainments  which  have 
given  so  many  hours'  amusement  have 
at  the  same  time  lifted  the  cloud  of  care 
from  the  lives  and  shown  them  the  face 
of  one  who  is  glad  because  they  are 
glad.  The  schools  and  classes  have 
given  to  others  a  glimpse  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  one  who  is  perfect  as  they  may 
be  perfect.  The  oratorios,  as  they  lift- 
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ed  our  thoughts  above  the  petty  things 
of  life,  taught  us  our  high  calling  as 
children  of  a  Father  in  Heaven.  Every 
meeting  which  has  brought  two  or  three 
together  and  taught  them  to  know  one 
another,  has  done  something  to  break 
the  barrier  which  prevents  all  men  from 
being  brothers." 

Among  worthy  channels  he  counted 
art  exhibitions,  penny  banks,  university 
teaching,  classical  concerts,  maternity 
societies,  night  schools,  reading  parties, 
string  and  brass  bands,  novels,  Bible 
debates,  excursions  to  the  country,  com- 
municants' meetings,  manual  training, 
visits  to  great  buildings,  rambles,  or- 
ganized games,  open  spaces,  dramatic 
art.  Some  of  these  methods  caused 
much  searching  of  heart  even  among 
those  who  believed  in  Mr.  Barnett's 
aims,  while  others  openly  denounced 
them. 

We  were  stoned  by  an  angry  crowd 
'  one  afternoon,  and  thirty-five  years 
ago  though  it  is,  I  can  still  hear 
the  howl  of  the  voices  as  they  showed 
their  anger,  "And  it  is  us  as  keeps  you," 
they  shouted,  ignorant  of  the  financial 
basis  of  the  established  church.  I  can 
still  feel  my  emotions  as  we  walked  side 
by  side  down  the  middle  of  the  narrow 
street,  I  feeling  safe,  as  I  had  what  was 
then  worn,  a  white  strong  straw  bonnet, 
much  the  same  that  we  see  now  on  the 
noble  heads  of  the  Salvation  Army 
lasses,  while  my  husband  had  only  a 
soft  felt  hat,  which  afforded  no  protec- 
tion from  the  stones  that  flew  fast  and 
furiously. 

Another  time  we  had  our  windows 
broken,  but  such  incidents  did  not  pain 
him  so  much  as  the  misunderstandings 
of  his  brother  clergy,  the  distrust  of 
men  whose  education  should  have  taught 
them  a  kinder  tolerance.  At  the  first 
oratorio  we  had  in  church,  in  1874,  a 
group  of  tract-givers  stood  outside  tell- 
ing the  people  it  was  a  sin  to  copy  a 
music  hall  in  church,  and  Sunday  after 
Sunday,  the  picture  gallery  was  haunted 
by  denouncers  who  used  hard  words 
about  a  minister  of  the  church  who 
"denied  his  Master"  and  desecrated  the 
Sabbath. 

In  an  article  by  Father  James  Adder- 
ley  occur  the  following  words  which 
may  fittingly  be  quoted  here  as  giving 
confirmation  of  this  prejudice  and  op- 
position: 

"Many  foolish  and  cruel  things  were 
said  about  his  work,  and  the  very  re- 
membrance of  them  makes  us  see  how 
much  we  have  learnt  since  then.  For 
instance,  when  a  fountain  was  erected 
(for  the  use  of  the  people  in  the  street, 
at  the  base  of  the  church  tower)  it  was 
supposed  to  be  'unspiritual',  and  people 
sneered  at  what  they  called  'Christianity 
assisting  at  its  own  funeral.'  There  are 
still  many  persons  who  have  not  the  wit 
to  see  what  Barnett  was  driving  at  when 
he  opened  his  picture  exhibition  in 
Whitechapel,  or  read  Tennyson  to  his 
flock  as  well  as  David." 
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UT  through  evil  days  of  failure  as 
well  as  through  good  days  of  suc- 
cess, the  gentle  prophet  never  wavered. 
His  soul  was  stayed  on  God,  a  thought 
that  Canon  Rawnsley  has  subtly  sug- 
gested in  the  sonnet  which  appeared  in 
The  Commonwealth  and  which  is  given 
on  the  preceding  page. 

One  of  his  curates,  now  rector  of 
Haslemere,  Surrey,  writes: 

"His  sermons  were  a  delight  to  those 
who  worked  with  him.  They  were  short 
and  epigrammatic,  packed  with  thought 
and  full  of  fervour,  the  sermons  of  a 
man  to  whom  the  presence  of  the  Un- 
seen was  a  constant  reality,  and  all  na- 
ture, all  life,  all  noble  art,  all  work,  a 
Sacrament  of  God."  [Haslemere  Maga- 
zine, July,  1913.] 

Another  of  his  curates,  now  in  charge 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Cyprian  in  Adel- 
aide, writes  of  him: 

"Canon  Barnett  had  no  personal  ends 
to  serve.  He  lived  for  God  and  the 
true  social  order.  The  bishop  of  Lich- 
field  who  was  a  fellow  curate  with  him 
years  ago,  said  to  a  friend  of  mine, 
'Barnett  is  a  saint.'  I  think  so  too,  but 
an  entirely  unconventional  one." 

One  who  lived  with  us  eighteen  years 
in  Toynbee,  writes: 

"Next  to  his  invariable  love,  nothing 
about  him  ever  impressed  me  more  than 
his  extraordinary  nerve  which  was  the 
physical  counterpart  of  his  deep,  his 
absolute  faith  in  the  God  of  Righteous- 
ness. His  whole  life  was  an  expression 
of  the  saying:  'Be  not  afraid,  right- 
eousness overcometh  the  world.'  In  this 
faith  he  took  upon  himself,  and  he  laid 
upon  others,  tremendous  responsibilities, 
imputing  righteousness,  and  finding  it 
like  bread  upon  the  waters  after  many 
days.  It  was  thus  that  Barnett,  whilst 
he  was  a  maker  of  some  of  our  noblest 
Institutions,  was  essentially  a  maker  of 
men.  He  made  men  because  he  believed 
in  men.  And  he  believed  in  men  be- 
cause, more  than  any  man  I  have  ever 
met,  he  believed  in  God.  ...  To 
him  the  one  want  of  the  whole  world 
was  the  want  of  Holy  Communion,  the 
mutual  knowledge  of  Christ  in  men. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  him  best 
always  realized  that  it  was  the  positive 
and  progressive  element  in  Christianity 
which  most  attracted  him,  and  to  which 
his  life  conformed.  For  effeminate, 
sentimental,  clinging  Christianity  he 
had  no  use.  Dore's  glorified  white 
ghost,  stepping  down  to  his  earthly  doom 
held  no  place  in  his  imagination.  Over 
his  study  fire  (a  spot  hallowed  by  won- 
derful memories  to  hundreds  of  men 
now  engaged  in  the  government  of  the 
empire)  hung  the  picture  of  Muncac- 
sky's  Christ  before  Pilate,  with  its  ex- 
pression of  an  irresistible  power  that 
saw  through  Pilate  and  beyond  the  cross 
to  some  far  off  divine  event  towards 
which  Christ's  spirit  is  the  eternal 
guide." 

"He  was  a  lover  of  God,  and  had 
hold  of  a  few  simple  but  profound  truths 
which  recurred  in  everything  he  wrote 


and  said,"  is  the  summing  up  of  his 
character  by  a  writer  in  a  South  Au- 
stralian paper. 

These  simple  but  profound  truths  for 
service  are  best  put  in  his  own  words, 
in  the  preface  of  our  joint  book  Prac- 
ticable Socialism: 

"We  believe  in  the  equal  capacity  of 
all  to  enjoy  the  best,  the  superiority 
of  quiet  ways  over  those  of  striving  and 
crying,  and  character  as  the  one  thing 
needful  .  .  .  These  are  the  truths 
on  which  we  take  our  stand." 

Truths  which  I  (who  knew  him  for 
a  period  of  forty-two  blessed  years) 
must  add  he  ever  pursued  with  unfail- 
ing patience.  "We  forget  how  patient 
God  is,"  he  was  wont  gently  to  suggest, 
and  he  would  remind  those  of  us  who 
in  our  impatience  with  the  intolerable 
wrongs  which  we  saw  all  around  us,  de- 
sired some  forms  of  compulsion  or  Acts 
of  Parliament  to  enforce  goodness,  that 
"life  must  come  from  within."  So, 
right  through  his  long  years  of  service 
for  humanity,  whether  in  relations  with 
the  degraded  or  in  touch  with  the  best 
minds  of  the  universities,  his  message 
was  ever  the  same: 

"The  people  have  not  the  Master- 
thought,  the  knowledge  of  God  to  con- 
trol them  in  all  their  ways.  They  need 
to  be  taught  of  God." 

And  it  was  with  the  conviction  that 
the  church  should  be  the  teacher,  that 
my  husband  strove  to  assist  in  the  need- 
ed reformation  to  bring  it  into  harmony 
with  modern  minds,  so  that  it  may  reap 
the  heritage  of  the  thought  of  the  ages, 
to  transmit  to  souls  sick  with  hunger 
and  faint  from  malnutrition.  In  an 
article  he  wrote  toward  the  end  of  his 
life,  when  his  health  was  uncertain,  and 
in  a  lesser  man  bodily  weariness  would 
have  clouded  hope,  he  says  in  reference 
to  the  reform  of  the  uses  of  the  cathe- 
drals: 

"They  give  the  best  away  and  ask  for 
nothing,  neither  praise  nor  notice.  They 
are  buildings  through  which  the  stream 
of  ages  has  flowed,  familiar  to  the  peo- 
ple of  olden  time  as  to  the  present; 
bearing  traces  of  Norman  strength  and 
English  aspirations,  of  the  hopes  of  the 
makers  of  the  nation.  Cathedrals  are 
thus  in  touch  with  the  spiritual  sides  of 
life  and  direct  their  appeal  to  the  same 
powers  which  desire,  before  all  things, 
to  see  the  fair  beauty  of  the  Lord  and 
to  commune  with  God's  eternal  mind." 
[Contemporary  Review.] 

But  though  he  saw  with  a  clear  vis- 
ion the  need  of  church  reform,  he  him- 
self found  in  the  services  as  they  are, 
both  joy  and  food  for  his  soul.  Some- 
times I  have  wished  he  did  not.  When 
most  of  us  "came  empty  away"  from 
hearkening  to  the  imprecations  of  the 
109th  Psalm,  sung  with  glorious  but  in- 
consistent musical  tenderness,  or  felt 
hungry  for  spiritual  sustenance  when 
the  appointed  lessons  had  dealt  mainly 
with  the  sins  of  the  children  of  Israel 
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or  the  misgovernment  of  their  disreput- 
able kings,  my  husband  would  return 
so  strengthened  by  the  service  and  ready 
to  calm  our  ruffled  impatience,  that  one 
was  compelled  to  remember  the  words 
of  his  Master:  "I  have  meat  ye  know 
not  of." 

It  was  with  glad  pain  that  I  prepared 
from  the  poems  of  Robert  Browning, 
a  word-portrait  of  his  beautiful  nature 
and  character,  to  send  to  the  many  hun- 
dreds of  people  who  have  written  to 
tell  me  they  shared  my  grief  at  his 
leaving  this  world.  Five  extracts  from 
that  memorial  leaflet  shall  conclude  my 
article : 


"HOLD   ON,    HOPE    HARD    IN    THE    SUBTLE   THING, 

THAT'S  SPIRIT." — Pacchiarotto. 

"WHAT'S  THE  EARTH, 

WITH  ALL  ITS  ART,  VERSE,  MUSIC,  WORTH— 
COMPARED  WITH  LOVE,  FOUND,  GAINED,  AND  KEPT?" — Dis  Aliter  Visum. 

"GOD  IS,  AND  THE  SOUL  IS,  AND,  AS  CERTAIN   AFTER  DEATH,  SHALL  BE." — La 
"AND   WHAT  IS  LEFT  FOR  US,   SAVE   IN  GROWTH 

OF  SOUL  TO  RISE  UP,  FAR  PAST  BOTH, 

FROM  THE  GIFT  LOOKING  TO  THE  GlVER, 

AND  FROM   THE  CISTERN  TO  THE  RIVER, 

AND   FROM   THE  FINITE  TO  THE   INFINITY, 

AND  FROM  MAN'S  DUST  TO  GOD'S  DIVINITY." — Christmas  Eve. 

"LET  OUR  GOD'S  PRAISE 
GO  BRAVELY  THROUGH  THE  WORLD  AT  LAST  ! 

WHAT  CARE, 
THROUGH  ME  OR  THEE?" — Paracelsus. 


Social  Insurance 

What  the  new  phrase  means  and  why 


/.   M.   Rubinow 


CHIEF  STATISTICIAN  OCEAN  ACCIDENT  AND  GUARANTEE  CORPORATION 


THE    historical     origin    of    the 
term    "social   insurance"   within 
rather    recent    times    from    the 
older  "workingmen's  insurance," 
is   significant.     It   emphasizes   the   fact 
that   social    insurance   is   the   policy   of 
organized   society  to   furnish   that   pro- 
tection to  one  part  of  the  population, 
which  some  other  part  may  need  less, 
or  if  needing,  is  able  to  purchase  vol- 
untarily through  private  insurance. 

For  the  property-owning  classes  the 
payment  of  a  small  insurance  premium 
is  at  worst  a  matter  of  slight  discom- 
fort only,  or  perhaps  not  noticed  at  all; 
as  a  result  this  slight  premium  is 
cheerfully  paid.  To  wage-workers, 
however,  and  people  in  similar  economic 
condition,  the  payment  of  an  insurance 
premium,  no  matter  how  small,  is  not  a 
matter  of  slight  discomfort,  but  a  very 
serious  financial  problem. 

The  situation  is  evidently  quite  dif- 
ferent as  between  insurance  of  property 
when  a  certain  small  loss  guarantees  the 
possession  of  a  large  amount  of  prop- 
erty, and  insurance  of  the  continuity  of 
earning  capacity  which  may  be  the  only 
possession  of  the  individual.  It  will  be 
readily  admitted,  that  our  standard  of 
wages  does  not  in  the  majority  of  cases 
yield  a  continuous  surplus. 

In  fact,  investigations  of  the  earnings 
and  expenditures  of  wage-workers  in  all 
countries  have  proven  beyond  doubt  that 
an  annual  surplus  is  an  unusual  phe- 
nomenon in  the  life  of  the  working 
class;  their  earnings  at  best  are  only 
large  enough  to  cover  current  expendi- 

'Excerpts,  published  by  courtesy  of 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  from  Mr.  Rubinow's 
new  book,  Social  Insurance.  520  pp.  Price 
$3.00.  Copyright.  1913,  by  Henry  Holt  & 
Co. 


tures.  Under  such  conditions,  every  ex- 
penditure is  a  matter  of  serious  financial 
importance  for  a  wage-worker's  fam- 
ily, as  the  satisfaction  of  every  new 
want  may  be  obtained  only  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  another  want,  perhaps  equally  im- 
portant and  pressing. 

In  the  workingman's  psychology, 
therefore,  insurance  of  any  kind  is 
never  a  matter  of  choice  between  a  dan- 
ger and  a  slight  discomfort,  when  the 
arguments  for  insurance  are  so  over- 
whelming that  they  can  be  trusted  of 
themselves  to  produce  the  necessary  re- 
sults. Rather  'it  is  a  selection  between 
a  possible  deprivation  in  the  future  and 
a  certain  serious  loss  in  the  present 
which  the  payment  of  the  premium  re- 
quires. 

Poverty — Its  Causes 

While  this  represents  a  serious  diffi- 
culty on  one  hand,  another  still  more 
serious  is  the  large  variety  of  economic 
risks  to  which  the  modern  wage-earners 
are  exposed,  thus  multiplying  the  num- 
ber of  insurance  premiums  which  they 
would  have  to  pay  to  obtain  the  full 
benefit  of  the  advantages  of  loss  dis- 
tribution. It  is  often  stated  as  a  truism 
that  the  measure  of  security  of  life  is 
the  measure  of  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion. That  might  be  true  in  a  certain 
physical  sense.  Epidemics  are  less  fre- 
quent. Wild  animals  have  been  destroy- 
ed and  robber  barons  do  not  infest  our 
highways.  But,  economically  speaking, 
there  has  not  been  such  increase  in  the 
security  of  obtaining  means  of  liveli- 
hood so  far  as  our  working  population 
is  concerned. 

Modern  society  is  based  upon  a  sys- 
tem of  free  labor.  Under  such  system, 
the  working  ability  of  the  wage-worker 


is  his  only  means  of  support,  and  then 
only  if  it  finds  a  ready  market.  Many 
wage-workers  may  have  some  property, 
but  of  capital,  in  the  sense  of  revenue- 
bearing  property,  they  have  very  little 
or  none.  The  amount  of  property  saved, 
if  readily  convertible  into  units  of  uni- 
versal value — money  (which  is  an  ex- 
ception rather  than  the  rule)  may  influ- 
ence the  period  of  waiting  time  between 
stoppage  of  earning  and  actual  distress; 
but  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  inter- 
ruption of  the  wage-worker's  income 
soon  leads  to  serious  economical  dis- 
tress. 

This  leads  to  the  question — what  are 
the  usual  causes  of  interruption  of  in- 
come in  a  wage-worker's  family?  There 
have  been  many  classifications  of  the 
causes  of  poverty,  but  while  they  often 
differ  in  form  and  perhaps  in  distribu- 
tion of  the  emphasis,  substantially  they 
all  are  in  agreement.  Poverty,  in  its 
narrowest  definition,  meaning  the  ab- 
sence of  the  bare  necessities  of  life, 
may  be  due  either  to  the  unwillingness 
or  inability  to  perform  remunerative  la- 
bor. We  may  omit  for  the  present  the 
problem  of  the  unwillingness  to  perform 
work,  the  problem  of  the  hobo  and 
tramp.  Whether  it  is  primarily  a  psy- 
chological, ethical,  or  sociological  prob- 
lem, whether  it  must  be  met  by  educa- 
tional influences,  or  such  social  changes 
as  will  modify  character  through  outside 
influences,  is  a  question  which  may  be 
answered  in  many  different  ways.  But 
in  any  case  it  would  require  an  exceed- 
ingly optimistic  frame  of  mind  to  con- 
sider this  psychological  phenomenon  of 
laziness  the  essential  cause  of  misery 
and  economic  want. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the 
cause  of  absence  of  income  is  the  in- 
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ability  to  perform  remunerative  work. 
This  factor  again  may  be  further  an- 
alyzed. It  is  the  result  usually  of  one 
of  the  following  three  conditions: 

1.  Absence  of  a  worker  in  the  family, 
due  to  premature  death  by  accident  or 
any  other  cause,  or  to  desertion. 

2.  Physical  inability  to  perform  labor, 
either  because  of  illness  or  accidental 
injury  or  chronic  invalidity,  or  the  phys- 
ical deterioration  accompanying  old  age. 

3.  Finally,    inability    to    find    employ- 
ment because  of  lack  of  adjustment  be- 
tween demand  and  supply  in  the  labor 
market. 

Economic  Risks 

Sickness,  accidents,  invalidity,  pre- 
mature or  normal  old  age,  premature 
death,  and  finally  unemployment, — such 
are  the  economic  risks  which  stare  in 
the  face  each  and  every  workingman. 
Their  economic  consequences  are  very 
much  more  serious  in  his  case,  than  in 
the  middle  classes  deriving  their  income 
from  property,  business,  or  profession, 
where  the  continuity  of  income  is  not 
so  closely  dependent  upon  continuity  of 
effort. 

Not  only  are  the  various  risks  more 
numerous  and  more  serious,  but  they 
are  also  more  frequent  in  the  case  of 
the  workman.  Clearly  then  the  pre- 
miums to  protect  against  such  possible 
losses  upon  the  familiar  theory  of 
distribution  of  loss  must  be  very  much 
higher,  while  the  source  from  which 
such  premiums  must  be  paid  is  very 
much  more  limited.  Thus  remaining 
upon  the  strict  basis  of  actuarial  (or 
insurance  business)  principles,  the  pre- 
mium necessary  to  protect  all  these 
emergencies  is  so  high  that  the  working 
class  as  a  whole  are  either  unable  or 
unwilling  to  meet  it.  A  point  is  arrived 
at  where  the  certainty  of  the  economic 
cost  of  insurance  overbalances  the  fear 
of  the  danger  of  possible  loss,  and  in- 
surance is  not  effected. 

But  why  necessarily  insurance,  the 
question  may  arise.  To  assume  that  in- 
surance is  the  only  proper  method  of 
meeting  these  possible  emergencies, 
when  one  discusses  the  problem  in 
America,  would  be  to  beg  the  entire 
question.  It  is  often  argued  that,  inas- 
much as  all  these  emergencies  are  quite 
common  and  frequent,  each  individual 
family  must  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
be  prepared  for  them  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  savings. 

No  student  of  economics  would  deny 
the  educational,  character-building  value 
of  thrift,  meaning  elimination  of  waste 
and  respect  for  the  proper  value  of 
property,  which  in  the  last  analysis 
means  respect  for  the  results  of  human 
effort.  But  the  assertion  that  in  the 
case  of  the  wage-earning  class,  individ- 
ual saving  may  solve  the  problem  of  pov- 
erty, necessarily  presupposes  the  exist- 
ence of  a  surplus  in  the  budget  of  the 
average  wage-earner's  family. 


There  was  a  little  time  when  that  as- 
sertion could  be  glibly  made  for  lack  of 
accurate  scientific  material  to  contradict 
it.  That  time  is  fortunately  gone.  A 
series  of  able  and  painstaking  investiga- 
tions both  of  the  actual  and  normal 
standards  of  living,  has  conclusively 
shown  that  even  in  the  United  States, 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  wage- 
earners  have  an  income  which  is  insuf- 
ficient for  the  maintenance  of  a  normal 
standard,  and  surely  have  no  surplus. 
Under  such  conditions  saving  for  all 
possible  future  emergencies  must  neces- 
sarily mean  a  very  substantial  reduction 
of  a  standard  already  sub-normal.  In  so 
far  as  there  is  a  material  waste  in  the 
wage-earner's  expenditures,  whether  due 
to  ignorance  or  extravagance,  the  neces- 
sary thing  is  evidently  to  direct  the  cur- 
rent of  expenditures  into  more  advan- 
tageous channels. 

As  J.  A.  Hobson  has  succinctly  stated, 
in  reply  to  the  assertion  that  wage-earn- 
ers could  save  if  they  would  spend  less 
on  drink  or  on  other  useless  or  injur- 
ious objects,  "if  such  improvements  in 
expenditures  were  made,  other  elements 
is  a  progressive  standard  of  comfort 
have  a  prior  claim  which  would  easily 
absorb  the  savings."  But  the  fact  re- 
mains— that  excessive  thrift  may  do 
positive  harm  in  reducing  the  standard 
of  life,  not  only  below  the  desirable  so- 
cial standard,  but  even  below  the  physio- 
logical standard.  Under  such  conditions 
thrift  may  become  a  positive  vice. 

Responsibility  of  the  State 

Here,  then,  is  the  social  problem  un- 
derlying the  need  of  insurance  of  the 
wage-earning  millions.  Their  economic 
condition  is  precarious;  the  economic 
dangers  threatening  them  many;  and  the 
degree  of  risk  in  each  case  is  very 
high.  Individual  provision  is.  insuffi- 
cient, social  provision  through  distri- 
bution of  loss  is  necessary  but  costly, 
often  much  too  costly.  If  we  have 
grasped  the  substance  of  these  princi- 
ples, we  are  prepared  to  draw  the  line 
between  commercial  and  social  insur- 
ance, and  we  understand  the  main  pur- 
pose and  functions  of  social  insurance. 
Both  forms  of  insurance  are  social  insti- 
tutions. But  there  is  also  a  vast  dif- 
ference, easily  explained  by  the  differ- 
ence in  the  economic  status,  and,  there- 
fore, in  the  psychological  attitude 
towards  the  insurance  of  the  two  social 
groups  concerned. 

There  is  the  comparatively  small  class 
of  large  and  small  property-owners,  who 
are  able  not  only  to  appreciate  all  the 
economic  advantages  of  insurance,  but 
to  pay  for  them.  The  full  cost  of  in- 
surance, including  the  proper  share  of 
the  distributed  loss  (or  the  so-called 
pure  premium),  and  the  cost  of  admin- 
istration, solicitation,  and  the  insurer's 
profit,  (or  the  so-called  loading) — the 
cost  of  all  these  elements  constitutes  a 
premium,  the  burden  of  which  is  not  ex- 


cessive. It  does  not  follow  that  society 
has  no  interest  at  all  in  regulating  this 
form  of  insurance,  but  the  importance  of 
this  regulation  is  not  decisive  and  does 
not  concern  us  here. 

But  there  is  the  much  larger  class  of 
wage-earners  or  persons  in  similar  eco- 
nomic conditions,  whose  need. of  insur- 
ance is  much  greater,  because  the  haz- 
ards are  many  and  grave,  but, who  nev- 
ertheless are  unable  to  meet  the  true  cost 
of  insurance  conducted  as  a  business. 
To  provide  them  with  such  insurance  or 
some  equivalent  form  of  protection  has 
become  the  concern  of  the  modern  pro- 
gressive state,  and  is  properly  the  field 
of  social  insurance. 

Degrees  of  Assistance 

There  are  many  different  ways,  or 
perhaps  more  'accurately,  different  de- 
grees of  assistance,  which  society  or 
the  state  can  furnish,  and  they  may  be 
all  considered  as  efforts  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  premium  or  cost  of  insur- 
ance and  to  extend  its  application.  Thus 
the  state  may  begin  by  simply  providing 
a  safe  insurance  organization,  devoid 
of  the  elements  of  profit.  This  alone 
reduces  the  premium,  for  profits  are  a 
necessary  element  of  the  premium  of 
commercial  insurance.  It  may  take  the 
next  step  and  assume  part  of,  or  the  en- 
tire cost  of  administration  of  the 
insurance  institutions,  and  thus  further 
reduce  the  cost,  for  this  cost  is  a  very 
important  fact  in  "loading"  or  increas- 
ing the  premium. 

It  may  take  still  one  more  step  and 
directly  subsidize  insurance,  thus  assum- 
ing a  part  of  the  true  cost,  or  it  may  im- 
pose such  assumption  of  cost  upon  other 
elements  of  society,  such  as  the  employ- 
ing class,  or  it  may  further  assume  or 
shift  the  entire  cost  of  the  premium, 
thus  virtually  granting  an  insurance 
without  payment  of  premium  by  the  in- 
sured, as  is  the  case  with  the  insurance 
against  accidents  in  most  countries  and 
with  old-age  pensions  in  some.  And  it 
may  finally  counteract  the  unwillingness 
of  the  working  class  to  pay  even  a  small 
subsidized  premium  by  making  insurance 
compulsory.  All  this  the  modern  state 
may  and  does  do  to  develop  social  in- 
surance, to  furnish  protection  to  those 
who  need  it  and  are  unable  to  purchase 
in  the  open  market. 

That  the  purpose  of  every  one  of 
these  measures  is  to  give  relief  in  case  of 
human  destitution,  is  sufficiently  appar- 
ent. And  yet  it  would  be  an  extremely 
narrow  interpretation  of  the  social  in- 
surance movement  to  consider  it  part 
and  parcel  of  a  system  of  relief  work, 
of  public  charity  organization.  There 
is  a  radical  difference  between  the  two 
theories,  and  historically  insurance  sy- 
stems have  often  developed  as  protests 
against  relief,  against  its  insufficiency, 
both  extensive  and  intensive,  against  its 
degrading  character,  and  against  its  so- 
cial injustice. 

The  ideal  purpose  of  social  insurance, 
(Continued  r*  page  278) 
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'TWAS  THE  NIGHT  BEFORE  CHRISTMAS 

A  Revised  Version : 

Alice  Jaynes  in  Ladies  Home  Journal  for  December. 
'Twas  the  night  before  Christmas,  when  all  in  the  shop, 
Not  a  salesgirl  nor  wrapper  but  thought  she  would  drop ; 
The  cash  children  rushed  with  the  money  with  care, 
With  wan  faces  strained,  hither,  thither  they  fled. 
While  visions  of  reprimands  flashed  through  each  head, 
At  an  hour  when  rich  children  were  tied  in  nightcaps, 
And  settling  themselves  for  their  long  winter  naps. 
From  tables  and  counters  arose  such  a  clatter 
Some  terrible  tragedy  must  be  the  matter; 
The  lights  from  the  shining  bulbs,  white  in  their  glow, 
Gave  luster  of  midday  to  objects  below. 
A  salesgirl  was  selling  small  gifts.     Like  a  flash 
She  tore  open  boxes  and  counted  out  cash, 
When  what  to  my  wondering  ears  should  resound, 
But  a  shrewish  abuse  you  could  hear  aisles  around, 
From  a  woman,  well  gowned,  who  came  just  to  kick, 
I  knew  in  a  minute  she  was  "the  Old  Nick." 
She  was  dressed  all  in  fur  from  her  feet  to  her  head, 
And  a  comfortable  feeling  of  opulence  shed. 
More  rapid  than  reindeer,  reproaches  they  came, 
As  she  scolded  and  called  the  poor  girl  a  harsh  name. 
"How  stupid!     You  vixen!     Don't  dare  answer  back! 
I'll  report  you  at  once  for  being  so  slack. 
My  gifts  never  came.     Now  where  can  they  be? 
How  such  things  can  happen  I  really  can't  seel" 
And  giving  a  nod,  up  the  store  aisle  she  sailed, 
Full  of  wrath  that  her  own  "Merry  Christmas"  had  failed. 
The  salesgirl  so  pale  went  straight  to  her  work, 
For  dozens  of  buyers  forbade  her  to  shirk. 
Hours  and  hours  played  the  drama,  long  after  she'd  gone, 
Delivery  boys,  women,  cash  girls  struggled  on. 
In  hundreds  of  stores,  in  many  a  city, 
This  spells  "Merry  Christmas."     Oh!  good  people,  pity! 


The  Trend  of  Things 
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THE  DECEMBER  MAGAZINES 

II  FIGHTING  THE  "BLACK  DEATH"  IN  MAN- 
*  /  CHUKIA.  By  Burton  J.  Hendrick.  The 
World's  Work.  A  description  of  the  meth- 
ods taken  to  stamp  out  the  bubonic  plague 
in  Manchuria  two  years  ago.  This  plague, 
extensively  epidemic  for  the  first  time  in 
500  years,  is  the  "Black  Death"  of  the 
Fourteenth  Century.  In  three  months 
60,000  people  died;  not  a  solitary  recovery 
has  ever  been  known.  Amid  great  hard- 
ship and  danger,  Dr.  Richard  P.  Strong 
and  Dr.  Oscar  Teague  established  their 
laboratory  in  the  plague  district,  discovered 
the  source  of  the  plague  and  the  method  of 
infection  and  taught  the  Chinese  how  to 
control  the  epidemic.  Dr.  Strong  has  re- 
cently returned  to  America  to  become  the 
head  of  the  new  school  of  tropical  diseases 
at  Harvard  University. 


by  the  ambition  of  every  man  for  his  chil- 
dren's welfare  and  by  public  opinion  in 
various  ways.  With  a  nucleus  of  "thor- 
oughbreds," the  racial  average  may  slowly 
be  raised.  The  United  States  has  a  peculiar 
opportunity  for  the  study  of  evolution.  A 
new  people  is  being  created  by  the  gradual 
blending  of  many  races.  Why  should  not 
Congress  make  an  ethical  survey  that  shall 
determine  what  elements  have  been  harmful 
and  what  beneficial,  as  the  basis  of  a  scien- 
tific policy  of  immigration  control? 
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RACE  OF  HUMAN  THOROUGHBREDS.  An 
/y^uthorized  Interview  with  Alexander  Gra- 
ham Bell.  By  Walter  Archer  Feast.  The 
World's  Work.  The  inventor  of  the  tele- 
phone, who  is  studying  eugenics,  holds  that 
the  promotion  of  desirable  marriages  should 
be  the  goal  rather  than  interference  with 
the  undesirable.  The  former  may  be  en- 
couraged by  dissemination  of  information, 


AMERICAN  AND  IMMIGRANT  BLOOD.  A 
Study  of  the  Social  Effects  of  Immigration. 
By  Edward  Alsworth  Ross.  The  Century. 
In  perhaps  the  most  sweeping  indictment 
yet  published  of  our  national  policies  to- 
ward the  immigration  from  eastern  and 
southern  Europe,  Professor  Ross  pictures 
the  new  stock  as  a  "drag  on  the  social 
progress  of  the  nation."  He  sees  the  "lands 
of  ignorance  discharge  their  surplus  into 
our  country,"  and  taking  illiteracy,  yellow 
journalism,  caste  spirit,  the  position  of 
women,  congestion,  pauperism,  wayward 
children  and  parochial  schools  as  his  tests, 
he  warns  us  that  American  standards  are 
being  undermined,  that  moral  breakdown 
is  going  forward  in  the  families  of  new 


immigrants,  and  that  "those  optimists  who 
imagine  the  assimilation  of  the  immigrant 
is  proceeding  unhindered  are  living  in  a 
fool's  paradise.  .  .  .  The  character- 
istic features  of  the  Middle  Ages  may  be 
expected  to  appear  among  us  to  the  degree 
that  our  population  comes  to  be  composed 
of  persons  at  the  mediaeval  level  of  cul- 
ture." And  again,  "Thoughtful  people 
whose  work  takes  them  into  the  slime  at 
the  bottom  of  our  foreignized  cities  and 
industrial  centers  find  decline  actually  upon 
us." 

THE  NEW  CHRISTMAS  THAT  Is  SPREAD- 
ING ALL  OVER  OUR  COUNTRY.  By  Jacob  A. 
Riis.  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  This  is- 
the  story  of  the  neighborly  Christmas,  of 
the  waits  serenading  the  sick,  prisoners  and 
others,  of  the  municipal  Christmas  trees 
that  have  sprung  up  in  various  places. 
Burlington,  N.  J.,  was,  perhaps,  the  first 
to  organize  a  band  of  Christmas  waits, 
and  there  has  been  no  break  in  their  sing- 
ing since  1877.  "When  the  clock  strikes 
midnight  on  the  Holy  Eve,"  writes  Mr. 
Riis,  "the  sweet  chimes  of  St.  Mary's  ring 
out  their  summons  to  mankind,  'Oh,  come 
all  ye  faithful.'  Before  the  last  note  of  its 
triumphant  strains  has  been  borne  away  on 
the  breeze  to  listening  ears  far  and  near, 
the  carolers,  assembled  in  the  church,  in- 
tone the  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  and  the  doors 
of  the  church  are  thrown  wide.  Singing 
'While  Shepherds  watched  their  flocks  by 
night'  they  go  forth  on  their  way,  stopping 
under  the  windows  of  their  friends  and 
giving  each  their  favorite  of  the  old  songs 
that  never  grow  stale,  but  dearer  as  the 
years  pass." 


((TWANT  a  Christmas  that  goes  with 
•^  great  cities,"  writes  Gerald  Stanley 
Lee  in  Everybody's  for  December,  and  goes 
on  to  apply  his  theory  of  crowds  to  the 
great  Christian  festival: 

The  challenge  goes  out  from  a  world 
of  men  to  the  churches.  We  want  a 
men's  Christmas,  a  Christmas  that  goes 
with  the  Singer  Tower,  with  the  ring  of 
the  subways  under  New  York,  with  the 
mighty  railway  stations,  with  the 
Imperator,  with  Hell  Gate  Bridge— all 
those  stern  and  splendid  prayers  in  steel 
and  stone,  of  men.  We  seek  a  Christ 
who  grapples  with  the  things  and  the  men 
we  see  about  us  every  day,  with  the 
shrewd  hopes,  the  sublime  risks,  the  vis- 
ions and  desires  of  the  deep-hearted  city. 
A  Christmas  that  is  afraid  of  us  and  sus- 
picious of  democracy  or  crowds,  tremul- 
ous about  great  cities ;  that  does  not  dar« 
tackle  a  big,  serious,  actual,  social  human 
fact  like  a  skyscraper,  with  its  religion; 
a  Christmas  that  in  its  secret  heart  longs 
for  dells  to  be  good  in,  prefers  village- 
greens  for  God,  and  all  those  dear  old 
gentle,  cross-road  altars — we  will  not  be 
put  off  with.  . 

Hanging  a  stocking  on  the  corner  _of 
the  Metropolitan  Tower  does  not  strike 
me  as  a  Christmas  for  New  York.  Nei- 
ther does  a  mere  mantelpiece  Christmas, 
or  giving  dolls  to  children  who  ought  to 
have  playgrounds,  caramels  when  they 
need  air,  cards  with  "Jesus"  on  them 
when  they  need  milk,  beef,  schools,  and 
religion — religion — something  happy  and 
real  and  serious  to  believe  about  New 
York  while  they  live  in  it.  ... 

So  here  is  the  Christmas  challenge  of 
the  men  of  New  York!  .  .  . 

To  editors  who  hold  the  great  gatei 
to  the  people ;  to  reporters  who  trace  the 
first  faint  footsteps  of  God  down  the 
{Continued  on  page  IT/.'] 
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preach  good  tidings  unto  the  meek," 
'to  bind  up  the  broken  hearted,"  "to 
proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives  and  the  opening 
of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound" — so  run 
the  familiar  phrases  which  begin  that  great  chap- 
ter of  Isaiah  in  which  the  prophet  tells  of  his  mis- 
sion. ' '  To  comfort  all  that  mourn, "  "  to  give  unto 
them  beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourn- 
ing, the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heavi- 
ness." 

It  is  from  these  verses  that  Mrs.  Bacon  has 
chosen  the  title  for  her  series  of  sketches  describ- 
ing a  modern  mission — "Beauty  for  Ashes." 
That  it  is  not  doing  violence  to  their  spirit  to 
apply  the  phrase,  as  she  has  done,  to  housing  re- 
form, is  clear  from  the  verse  that  follows  (Isaiah 
(LXI:4): 

"And  they  shall  build  the  old  wastes,  they 
shall  raise  up  the  former  desolations,  and 
they  shall  repair  the  waste  cities,  the  desola- 
.    tions  of  many  generations." 

It  took  three  legislatures  to  write  that  text  as 
an  enacting  clause  into  the  statute  law  of  In- 
diana ! 

EVEN  now  there  are  those  who  would  take  it 
out  of  the  body  of  the  state  law,  and  undo 
the  labor  of  three  legislative  campaigns  if  they 
could. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  commercial  club  men,  a 
man  from  Indiana  Harbor  vowed  the  vengeance 
of  that  city,  one  of  the  new  industrial  communi- 
ties on  the  lake  front,  on  the  Indiana  tenement 
law.  He  claimed  it  was  drawn  in  such  a  way  as 
to  prevent  development,  progress  and  growth  and 
to  hinder  business.  He  thought  it  vicious.  He 
answered  the  protest  of  the  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  by  saying  that  he  spoke  for  prac- 
tical men  and  understood  the  needs  of  business. 
And  this,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  Chicago  and 
New  York,  to  say  nothing  of  many  other  large 
and  growing  cities,  have  similar  laws. 

This  is  the  shadow  to  which  Mrs.  Bacon  refers 
in  the  title  of  this  second  chapter  of  her  series,  a 
shadow  which  the  right-seeing  people  of  the  state 
must  actually  lift,  the  shadow  that  these  builders, 
speculators  many  of  them,  seek  to  throw  over  the 
homes  of  the  commonwealth.  Some  of  the  largest 
property-owners  in  the  state  are  standing  for  the 
law.  Far-seeing  business  men  are  rallying  to  it. 
The  women  of  Indiana,  under  Mrs.  Bacon's  lead, 
are  fighting  for  it — a  fight  against  avarice,  greed, 


indifference,  selfishness.  But  for  these  last,  they 
would  not  have  such  a  struggle  to  lift  the  lesser 
shadows  of  poverty,  vice,  and  disease. 

WE  published  in  our  issue  of  November  1  a 
sketch  entitled  Holy  Water.  The  sketch  was 
founded  on  the  real  story  of  an  immigrant  girl, 
who,  in  desperate  straits  yearned  for  holy  water 
to  "set  things  right."  She  was  represented  as 
applying  to  Catholic  sisters  for  it.  A  sister  was 
represented  as  asking  her,  "Have  you  money  to 
buy  it  with?" 

We  have  received  a  number  of  letters  of  protest 
from  representative  Catholics  who  take  serious 
exception  to  this  and  to  other  features  in  the  story 
on  the  ground  that  they  misrepresent  Catholic 
belief  and  practice. 

The  story  did  misrepresent  both.  Being  a 
sketch,  rather  than  an  inductive  article,  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  manuscript  did  not  go  through 
the  ordinary  processes  of  criticism  and  reference. 
THE  SURVEY  regrets  exceedingly  that  the  mistake 
was  not  detected  in  advance  of  publication,  so  that 
the  author  might  have  been  protected  from  doing 
unconscious  but  grave  injustice  to  the  culture  of  a 
Catholic  sisterhood,  and  THE  SUBVEY  itself  from 
spreading  that  injustice  broadcast.  The  error  was 
one  of  management,  not  of  intention,  on  the  part 
of  author  or  editor,  but  our  regret  is  none  the  less 
sincere  on  that  account.  The  editor  of  THE  SUB- 
VEY hopes  that  our  well  established  reputation  for 
fairness  and  accuracy  in  our  field  of  labor  will 
add  force  to  this  expression  of  regret. 

THE  holidays  are  here — this  year  a  succession 
of  Thursdays:  Thanksgiving,  of  course, 
Christmas  and  New  Year's  and  also  Lincoln's 
Birthday,  which  is  celebrated  in  not  a  few  states. 

A  Thursday  holiday  breaks  the  week  in  two  in  a 
way  which  gives  point  to  the  suggestion  made  in 
THE  SUBVEY  a  year  or  so  ago  by  a  churchman  and 
business  man  of  New  York,  R.  H.  Weevil  of  the 
Walker  Engraving  Company.  Christmas  he  would 
leave  as  the  great,  fixed,  arbitrary  festival  of  the 
year  but  for  the  rest  his  plea  is  for  Monday 
holidays. 

If  you  are  an  employer  and  found  it  difficult  last 
week  to  get  your  work  out  Friday  because  some  of 
the  force  failed  to  turn  up  and  the  minds  of  the 
others  were  on  anything  but  their  work;  if  you 
are  a  worker  and  find  yourself  laid  off  for  a  whole 
week  end  following  New  Year's;  or  if  you  are  a 
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school  superintendent  and  have  to  count  the  sec- 
ond fortnight  in  February  no  better  than  a  week 
and  a  half  of  the  real  business  of  education,  then 
you  will  catch  the  drift  of  his  argument. 

Washington's  birthday  falls  on  Sunday  in  1914 
and  that  reinforces  rather  than  weakens  his  con- 
tention ;  for  it  robs  the  work-a-day  world  of  one  of 
its  seven  special  days  of  leisure  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  while  its-double  character  distracts  whatever 
the  churches  may  plan  for  its  patriotic  observance. 
Sunday-Monday  holidays  would,  to  Mr.  Weevil's 
mind,  give  opportunity  for  both  religious  and  sec- 
ular festival  schemes,  would  give  us  a  five-day 
working  unit  in  our  shortest  week,  and  would,  none 
the  less,  afford  a  full  fifty-six  hours'  respite,  in 
many  cases  64  (from  Saturday  noon  till  Monday 
morning),  for  excursions  and  family  reunions, 
rest  and  recreation. 

Why  is  not  the  idea  one  for  the  various  social 
service  commissions  of  the  churches  to  sift  out  and 
see  if  it  is  sound  and  workable?  Radical  France 
thought  that  it  could  recast  the  Gregorian  calen- 
dar and  vote  decimals  into  the  solar  system.  It 
failed,  and  the  world  went  round  the  Mulberry 
bush  and  came  out  uneven  as  it  had  done  time  out 
of  mind.  But,  after  all,  here  we  would  have  to 
deal  with  but  a  half-dozen  days  off,  scattered  hap- 
hazard through  the  months. 

Could  we  perhaps  learn  contrivance  from  con- 
servative Media  and  do  a  little  fixing? 

AN  investigator  of  trade  accidents  and  diseases 
stopped  to  talk  with  a  drug-store  clerk  in 
an  American  industrial  town.     There   are 
smelters  in  the  district,  and  construction  plants, 
foundries  and  commercial  laboratories,  big  works 
that  drew  a  constant  stream    of    unskilled    im- 
migrant laborers  and  employed  them    in    under- 
guarded   work-rooms   alongside    of   voltage    and, 
chemical  reagents,  of  fierce    flames    and    driven 
wheels. 

He  was  a  Russian  chemist  this  clerk,  and  when 
he  learned  the  mission  of  his  visitor  he  voiced 
things  which  had  been  welling  up  in  him  unspoken 
— the  things  which  the  broken  and  half-sick  men 
who  came  to  his  counter  made  him  feel.  Engineers, 
captains  of  industry — these  were  not  to  him  our 
nation  builders,"  but  the  mothers  of  Europe  who 
are  bearing  the  men  we  are  using  up. 

The  command  of  the  New  World  as  it  rang  in 
his  ears  has  been  set  down  in  the  compelling 
verses  on  page  244  bearing  the  signature  of  Gor- 
don Thayer : 

"We  build  us  strong  on  your  woman's  woe 
Pier  of  granite  and  iron  span 
Glare  of  furnace  and  caisson's  gloom 
Crane,  and  derrick,  shall  rear  the  tomb 
Of  him  whom  ye  gave  us — a  man." 

From  various  sides  and  through  various  means 
—clay  and  photograph,  verse  and  prose — this 
tremendous  theme  of  the  travail  of  motherhood 
under  modern  conditions  reaches  us  in  this  Christ- 
mas number  of  THE  SURVEY.  What  have  the  man- 
gers of  our  life  and  labor  in  store  for  the  children 
they  bear  and,  through  the  children,  for  the  world. 


The  foreboding,  which  brought  a  sheltered  mid- 
western  woman  to  her  nursery,  again  and  again, 
during  the  night  that  followed  her  first  near  ac- 
quaintance with  the  poverty  which  bedfellows  with 
little  children,  is  the  shadow  which  Mr.  Hine's 
lens  has  caught  on  the  face  of  an  unsheltered 
mother — the  shadow  of  what  the  years  hold,  fall- 
ing aslant  between  her  worn  eyes  and  the  shining, 
wistful,  unseeing  eyes  of  the  child  she  draws  to 
her. 

WITH  the  international  conference  coming  in 
1915,  with  bills  before  Congress  for  a  fed- 
eral commission  on  social  insurance,  with  a  nt 
tional  committee  organized  under  the  Americai 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  and  a  speciz 
committee  of  the  Progressive  Party  in  the  field 
social  insurance  is  bound  to  leap  into  public  atten- 
tion after  the  manner  during  the  last  five  years  of 
workmen's  compensation. 

The  general  subject  is  opened  up  with  great  lu- 
cidity and  perspective  in  Dr.  Rubinow's  book,  So- 
cial Insurance,  published  this  month.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  author  and  publisher,  the  readers  of 
THE  SURVEY  are  accorded  a  birdseye  view  of  the 
subject  [page  268]  which  will  prove  of  rare  serv- 
ice to  those  who  will  follow  a  series  of  distinctive 
contributions  which  begin  in  our  December  issues. 
These  are  the  impressions  of  a  trained  observer 
in  this  field  where  Europe  is  fairly  one  great  lab- 
oratory. 

Katharine  Coman,  long  professor  'of  economics 
at  Wellesley  College,  is  spending  a  year  abroad, 
studying  the  most  recent  outcroppings  of  the  so- 
cial insurance  idea.  Her  first  two  articles  deal 
with  Old  Age  Insurance  in  Sweden  where  a  com- 
prehensive law  has  gone  into  effect,  applying  to 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  country,  rich 
and  poor  alike;  and  Old  Age  Pensions  in  Den- 
mark, where  one-fourth  of  the  population  over  60 
years  of  age,  are  in  receipt  of  pensions  in  one  form 
or  another.  Later  articles  interpret  unemploy- 
ment (insurance  in  Norway  and  Sweden  and  the 
first  annual  congress  on  unemployment  at  Ghent 
where  representatives  of  sixteen  nations  and  130 
cities  met  to  discuss  methods  of  bringing  together 
workman  and  job  and  of  tiding  the  man  over  the 
interval. 

Professor  Coman 's  plan  has  been  to  serve  her 
fellow  Americans  by  describing  a  series  of  insur- 
ance systems  that  illustrate  the  several  problems 
involved,  rather  than  by  discussing  mooted  points 
before  readers  are  familiar  with  the  actual  expe- 
rience. Thus,  she  gives  the  Swedish  law  as  the 
best  illustration  of  obligatory  insurance  without 
aid  from  the  employer  or,  in  case  of  the  well-to- 
do,  from  the  state.  The  Danish  system  affords, 
she  has  found,  the  best  illustration  of  state  pen- 
sions granted  to  those  who  have  deserved  well  of 
their  country,  while  to  her  mind  the  English  sys- 
tem closely  approximates  poor  relief.  She  finds  it 
important,  at  this  stage  of  public  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  to  distinguish  clearly  between  a  system  of 
state-aided  insurance,  a  system  of  public  pensions, 
and  poor  relief  given  with  no  regard  to  the  indus- 
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trial  status  of  the  recipient  and  as  a  measure  of 
public  necessity. 

In  preparing  these  articles,  Professor  Coman 
has  undertaken  to  interpret  the  opinions  of  the 
men  who  in  each  country  have  been  instrumental 
in  inaugurating  the  legislation  or  who  are  respon- 
sible for  its  execution. 

THE  BEAST  AND  A  BOOMERANG 

FREDERIC  C.  HOWE 

Director  People's  Institute,  New  York 

JUDGE  LINDSEY  is  still  fighting  the  Beast  in 
Denver.  In  a  pamphlet  entitled  A  Secret  Po- 
litical League,  Who  and  What  It  Is,  and 
Court  Cases  Involving  the  Sex  Problem,  he 
answers  its  latest  attack  and  lays  bare  its  methods 
— old  methods,  used  in  every  city  when  reform 
grows  real  and  menacing. 

The  people  of  Denver  have  stood  by  Judge 
Lindsey  and  his  court  through  repeated  elections ; 
the  weapons  left  to  his  enemies  are  deliberate 
misrepresentation  of  cases  tried  in  the  Juvenile 
Court,  personal  slander,  and  barren  attempts  at 
recall  promoted  for  the  sake  of  publicity. 

The  pamphlet  discloses  the  character  of  the  so- 
called  Woman's  Protective  League,  the  organiza- 
tion which  has  attacked  the  Juvenile  Court.  It 
shows  that  the  league  is  a  fictitious  organization, 
with  one  known  woman  member,  and  the  former 
president  of  a  street  railway  company  as  its  most 
active  supporter.  The  identity  of  this  league  with 
the  privileged  interests  in  Denver,  which  Judge 
Lindsey  has  heretofore  pilloried  before  the  na- 
tion, needs  no  further  comment  than  the  passages 
quoted  by  Miss  Parks  from  his  present  broadside. 
[See  page  234.] 

The  interest  of  the  pamphlet  lies  not  so  much 
in  the  overwhelming  rout  of  these  critics  as  in  its 
description  of  the  methods  which  have  made  the 
Juvenile  Court  of  Denver  the  great  human  insti- 
tution that  it  is. 

The  cases  on  which  the  league  based  its  charges 
against  the  court  were  sex  cases,  involving  the 
protection  of  girls.  Its  accusations  were  distrib- 
uted broadcast  through  circulars  with  trumped-up 
evidence  taken  from  jail  blotters,  and  exaggerated 
or  partially  suppressed  reports  of  actual  cases. 
Charge  after  charge  is  taken  up  by  Judge  Lindsey 
in  full,  and  in  showing  this  falsity  he  discusses  the 
whole  question  of  the  handling  of  such  cases  in 
the  Juvenile  Court. 

The  importance  of  an  elastic  probation  law,  as 
opposed  to  the  old  severity  of  sentence  which  made 
testimony  and  convictions  difficult  to  secure;  the 
effort  to  get  such  a  law  passed ;  thet  avoidance  of 
publicity  and  consequent  degradation;  the  possi- 
bility of  winning  confidences  and  confessions,  and 
of  starting  the  boy  and  girl  out  again,  safe,  in- 
stead of  ruined — these  are  part  of  the  policy  of 
the  Juvenile  Court.  It  is  against  such  a  wise, 
delicate  and  courageous  handling  of  a  terrible 
problem  that  criticism — if  there  is  criticism — must 
be  directed.  It  must  be  directed  against  a  judge 
who  has  made  it  his  office  to  help,  instead  of  dryly 
to  administer  the  law;  and  who  is,  at  the  same 


time,  uncompromisingly  the  foe  of  hypocrisy  and 
corruption. 

So  those  privileged  interests  in  Denver  hate 
Judge  Lindsey.  Of  course  they  do.  He  cares  for 
human  life — boys,  girls,  men  and  women ;  they 
care  for  money — their  money.  That  is  an  irrecon- 
cilable warfare.  We  are  glad  that  the  Beast  has 
failed  in  it  once  more;  that  the  charges  against 
the  Juvenile  Court  have  been  publicly  examined 
and  proved  to  be  untrue.  We  did  not  need  to  read 
Judge  Lindsey 's  pamphlet  to  disbelieve  them;  but 
we  do  need  to  read  it  as  a  live  record  of  a  big 
work,  carried  on  unflaggingly  in  the  face  of  harass- 
ing annoyances  and  ill  health;  a  record  of  devo- 
tion and  splendid  achievement. 

WASTE1 

JOSEPHINE  GOLDMARK 

National  Consumer's  League 

INNATE  in  most  of  us  is  the  dislike  of  waste. 
It  offends  us.  Throwing  food  away,  for  in- 
stance, is  obnoxious  to  most  persons  normally  in- 
clined. Worse  than  waste  of  matter  is  waste  of 
energy,  waste  of  human  effort.  It  does  more 
than  offend,  it  outrages. 

The  girls  who  operate  laundry  machinery,  bear- 
ing down  with  all  their  weight  upon  the  foot 
treadles  of  the  "body-ironers"  and  "presses," 
work  hard.  How  hard,  a  tested  scale  showed  in 
the  latest  government  investigation  of  women's 
work.  For  ten  hours  a  day,  they  expended  about 
100,000  pounds  foot-pressure  per  hour.  This  is 
not  guess  work,  it  is  arithmetic :  the  scale  showed 
at  certain  machines  100  pounds  pressure  at  each 
tread  of  the  girl  operators.  They  made  16  treads 
per  minute. 

The  test  was  tried  in  Milwaukee  where'  Miss 
Obenauer  of  the  federal  Bureau  of  Lahor  Statis- 
tics investigated  31  power  laundries  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  State  Industrial  Commission  of  Wis- 
consin. Nor  is  this  an  extreme  statement.  Con- 
ditions described  in  Milwaukee  can  be  found  in 
most  towns  and  cities  throughout  the  country. 
Milwaukee  was  chosen  as  the  object  of  study  be- 
cause it  is  more  representative  of  the  industry  as 
a  whole  than  the  great  railway  centers  or  seaport 
cities  where  the  ebb  and  flow  of  traffic  causes 
marked  fluctuations  in  trade. 

Eight  physicians  to  whom  the  records  of  the 
cuff-presses  and  body-ironers  were  submitted, 
were  unanimous  in  thinking  the  work  detrimental 
to  health.  A  tendency  to  create  pelvic  disorders 
or  spinal  curvature  was  emphasized  as  dangerous. 

Now  if  the  Milwaukee  investigation  had  done 
no  more  than  record  these  pressures  accurately, 
a  service  would  have  been  rendered.  But  it  did 
more.  Far  more  significant,  far  more  arresting, 
was  the  discovery  that  much  of  this  effort  was 
unnecessary.  This  too  was  simply  proven.  The 
investigators  forced  down  the  treadles  of  certain 
machines  until  the  garment  in  process  of  being 
ironed  received  the  "finish"  or  gloss  necessary  to 
pass  muster.  The  scale  attached  to  the  treadle 
showed  that  unknown  to  the  workers,  unknown  to 

'See  Employment  of  Women  in  Power  Laundries  in  Mil- 
waukee, Bulletin  of  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  No.  122. 
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the  employers  themselves,  a  needless  exertion  of 
from  25  to  30  pounds  was  put  forth  at  each  tread, 
"amounting,"  says  the  report,  "to  a  wasted  ex- 
ertion of  270,000  to  288,000  pounds  in  a  ten-hour 
day."  Here  we  have  au  index  in  cold  figures  of 
the  wasted  muscular  effort  of  one  girl  during  one 
day. 

About  a  quarter  of  the  554  women  individually 
interviewed  in  the  Milwaukee  laundries,  were  em- 
ployed at  the  foot  treadle  machines.  Among  thi 
80,000  women  laundry  workers  enumerated  in  the 
census,  thousands  are  similarly  employed 
throughout  the  country.  For  years,  since  the 
first  hot  cylinder  presses  and  ironers  replaced  the 
familiar  flatiron,  these  thousands  of  girls  and 
women  have  thus  day  by  day  been  wasting  their 
most  precious  industrial  asset,  their  working  ca- 
pacities. In  a  sport  or  match,  we  deplore  the 
spectacle  of  the  player  who  wastes  his  strength 
in  ignorance.  We  applaud  the  player  whose 
strength  is  focussed,  whose  every  stroke  tells. 
Batting  averages  are  familiarly  discussed  in  deci- 
mals. But  these  girls  were  not  playing  a  game. 
They  were  earning  an  average  of  $5.45  per  week 
at  the  cuff,  yoke  and  neckband  presses,  and  an 
average  of  $6.04  per  week  at  the  body  and  sleeve 
ironers,  all  "foot  treadle  machines,"  says  the  re- 
port, "shown  by  the  records  to  make  excessive 
occupational  demands." 

Nor  did  the  waste  of  effort  end  with  the  exces- 
sive pressures  described  above.  A  foot  rule 
showed  that  the  treadles  of  the  ironers  and  press- 
es were  in  many  cases  from  four  to  twelve  in- 
ches high?  This  means  that,  contrary  to  the  ele- 
ments of  common  sense,  the  girls  were  obliged  to 
step  upward  before  forcing  the  treadle  down,  in- 
stead of  having  gravity  to  help  in  a  direct  down- 
ward motion. 

Readings  of  the  thermometer  and  hygrometer 
showed  also  the  great  heat  and  humidity  in  the 
workrooms  arising  from  the  gas-heated  cylinders 
and  the  steam  of  wet  linen.  Everyone  knows  by 
experience — what  science  has  proved  experi- 
mentally— how  much  more  quickly  we  tire  on  a 
hot  and  humid  day,  than  when  the  atmosphere  is 
dry  and  moderate. 

Not  only  do  we  more  quickly  feel  tired,  we  are 
tired.  Our  powers  flag.  This  is  because  with  a 
great  rise  in  external  temperature  and  humidity, 
our  bodily  temperature  rises.  A  feverish  condi- 
tion results;  pathological  or  abnormal  poisons  are 
generated  within  us  in  addition  to  the  normal 
fatigue  poisons  created  during  the  process  of 
work.  "When  the  individual  is  endeavoring  to 
labor  in  an  atmosphere  at  a  high  temperature  and 
a  high  humidity,"  said  Professor  F.  S.  Lee  re- 
cently in  a  memorable  address  "he  has  to  contend 
not  only  with  his  normal  fatigue  substances,  but 
with  the  pathological  substances  that  result  from 
the  peculiar  conditions  of  his  labor.  .  .  Normal 
and  pathological  fatigue  substances  are  here  pres- 
ent in  solution  in  an  over-heated  body.  If  they 
are  toxic  at  normal  degrees  of  temperature,  their 
toxicity  is  more  pronounced  at  higher  degrees, 
and  in  proportion  as  mechanical  work  is  per- 


formed and  internal  temperature  rises,  the  mart 
is  working  power  lessened." 

I  italicise  the  writer's  last  words,  for  the  reali- 
zation that  these  things  lessen  working  power — the 
heat  and  humidity,  the  excess  pressure,  the  high 
treadles — is  a  step  towards  their  suppression. 
The  first  fruits  of  the  Milwaukee  report  are  al- 
ready seen  in  the  Rules  and  Recommendations  of 
the  Wisconsin  State  Industrial  Commission.  These 
are  drawn  up  in  conference  with,  and  with  the  full 
approval  of,  the  Milwaukee  laundrymen  serving 
on  the  subcommittee  appointed  to  recommend 
feasible  standards  of  safety  and  sanitation.  The 
requirement,  among  others,  of  heat  deflectors, 
lined  with  non-conductible  material,  and  of  ex- 
haust fans  is  to  remedy  the  atmospheric  condi- 
tions of  work.  The  recommendation  of  a  plat- 
form on  all  one-way  single-treadle  body-ironers 
is  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  stepping  upward  onto 
the  treadle.  The  recommendation  as  to  minimum 
foot  pressures  reads  as  follows : 

"The  proprietors  and  foremen  of  laundries 
should  do  everything  in  their  power  to  educate 
operators  of  cuff,  neckband  and  yoke  presses 
to  use  the  minimum  amount  of  foot  pressure 
necessary  to  do  proper  work.  It  has  been 
found  from  careful  experiments  made  by  com- 
petent laundry  men  that  75  pounds  is  the 
maximum  amount  of  pressure  necessary  to 
do  perfect  work  on  any  of  the  above-mention- 
ed machines.  Additional  pressure  is,  ther< 
fore,  not  only  a  waste  of  the  operator's  en 
ergy,  but  a  needless  wear  on  the  machinery.' 

Doubtless,  in  the  future,  the  installation  oi 
machines  operated  by  compressed  air,  now  on  the 
market,  will  replace  the  foot  treadle  machines. 
But,  at  present,  the  cost  of  installation  appears 
to  be  still  prohibitive.  Proper  repairs  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  most  heavy  running  ma- 
chinery are  also  recommended  in  the  report.  It 
would  not  appear  impossible  to  go  further  than 
the  Wisconsin  Commission  has  done,  and  devise 
a  gauge  which  might  be  permanently  attached  to 
the  machine,  and  show  at  each  tread  when  the  re- 
quired pressure  has  been  exerted. 

But  the  essential  thing  is  that  a  new  scrutiny 
of  waste  has  been  made — and  with  the  simplest  ap- 
pliances of  science,  scale,  foot  rule  and  thermo- 
meter. Other  valuable  suggestions  are  brought 
up  in  the  report,  such  as  the  possibility  of  alterna- 
ting or  interchanging  occupations.  The  hardest 
work  in  the  Milwaukee  laundries  was  found  to  be 
in  no  way  differentiated  from  the  easiest.  Pay  and 
hours  were  found  practically  the  same  at  the  ex- 
acting gas  heated  foot  treadle  machines,  and  at 
unheated  power-driven  machines  in  another  de- 
partment, requiring  no  muscular  effort  whatever. 

In  bringing  out  these  facts  dispassionately,  the 
Milwaukee  report  is  of  more  than  local  or  pass- 
ing account.  It  strikes  a  deeper  chord.  For 
work  that  is  unnecessary,  work  that  is  wholly  un- 
directed, work  that  exhausts,  is  waste  from  which 
the  mind  instinctively  recoils  and  for  which  it 
demands  a  remedy. 
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By  EDWARD  T.  DEVINE 


TO   MESSRS.    MITGHEL,   McANENY, 

PRENDERGAST,    AND    THE 

BOROUGH  PRESIDENTS 

IN  a  month  you  will  be  in  charge  of  Greater 
New  York's  municipal  affairs.  It  is  no  mean 
city  over  which  you  are  to  preside.  No  other  com- 
munity of  five  million  citizens,  whether  called  a 
city,  a  kingdom,  or  an  empire,  ever  gave  its  gov- 
ernment such  opportunities  as  we  lay  at  your  feet. 

Three  constitutions,  it  is  true, — federal,  state 
-and  municipal, — limit  and  define  your  powers ;  and 
numerous  statutes  and  codes  give  you  pause.  Yet 
in  the  main  the  trend  of  all  legislation  and  all  con- 
trolling court  decisions  for  a  generation  has  been 
to  increase  the  powers  which  you  are  to  exercise; 
to  sweep  away  petty  restrictions;  to  establish  ef- 
fective home  rule ;  to  make  real  the  responsibility 
of  the  municipal  government  to  the  municipal 
•electors  and  to  the  families  of  whom  in  the  exer- 
•cise  of  the  franchise  they  are  the  trustees. 

If  now  and  then  the  Legislature  has  invaded  the 
•domain  of  local  self-government,  as  notably  in  the 
interference  with  local  management  of  the  public 
schools,  this  does  not  pass  without  sharp  protest, 
and  it  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  there  is 
still  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  precise  place  where 
in  our  local  government  real  authority  over  tlio 
school  system  resides:  whether  in  the  appropri- 
ating body,  or  in  the  school  board,  or  in  the  super- 
intendents, or  in  the  trade  unions  of  teachers. 

The  broad  fact  remains  that  the  municipal  ad- 
ministration which  you  are  about  to  install  in  the 
•city  of  New  York  has  tremendous  powers  and 
•commensurate  responsibility.  You  may,  by  taking 
thought,  add  to  the  expectation  of  life  of  our  peo- 
ple. You  may  increase  the  security  of  person  and 
of  property  in  these  five  boroughs.  You  may  re- 
strain the  greed  of  exploiting  landlords  and  em- 
ployers. You  may  give  protection  to  girls  and 
young  women  from  physical  and  moral  dangers. 
You  may  diminish  the  temptations  of  our  boys 
and  young  men.  You  may  so  revolutionize  our 
elementary  school  system  as  to  add  to  the  earning 
power  of  the  graduate  and  at  the  same  time  teach 
him  to  live  so  that  a  given  income  will  yield  far 
more  than  now  of  the  things  that  make  life  worth 
living.  You  may  treat  offenders  against  the  law 
so  as  to  give  them  wholesome  discipline,  and  new 
motives  to  a  useful,  law-abiding  career.  You  may 
care  for  the  sick  in  a  Co-ordinated  and  efficient  de- 
partment of  hospitals  and  homes  in  such  a  way  as 
to  shorten  the  illness,  diminish  the  chances  of  its 
recurrence,  and  strengthen  the  resisting  power  of 
the  members  of  the  families  from  which  your  pa- 
tients came.  You  may  abate  such  nuisances  as 


unnecessary  noises,  dust,  smoke,  and  advertising 
eyesores. 

This  is  not  exaggeration,  but  words  of  truth  and 
soberness.  It  is  literally  within  your  power,  bar- 
ring unforeseeable  accidents,  to  reduce  the  death 
rate,  the  sickness  rate,  the  crime  rate,  and  possibly 
even  the  tax  rate;  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
young  recruits  in  commerce  and  industry;  to  add 
to  the  content  of  life  even  in  this  already  tensely 
alive  metropolis. 

There  may  be  unimaginative  persons  who  would 
protest  that  it  is  not  for  any  such  ambitious  pur- 
poses that  we  elect  our  officials.  They  would  sym- 
pathize with  that  western  school  director  who  had 
just  been  reading  an  eloquent  application  from  a 
candidate  who  promised,  if  elected  school  princi- 
pal, to  lead  his  pupils  ever  onward  and  upward 
into  the  flowery  upland  meadows  of  intellectual 
delight.  The  director's  comment  was  that  what 
they  wanted,  as  he  understood  it,  was  simply  some 
one  to  lead  them  through  the  spring  term. 

Old-fashioned  tax-paying  reactionaries  may  thus 
profess  themselves  content  if  the  city  is  led  suc- 
cessfully through  four  quiet  years,  without  scan- 
dal or  corruption  or  too  notorious  inefficiency. 
Peace  to  their  disillusioned  and  pessimistic  souls! 
They  may  read  THE  SURVEY  if  they  like  but  they 
are  not  of  our  eager  and  determined  band.  We 
are  of  those  who  expect  definite  results  from  well- 
planned  efforts  for  the  common  welfare.  The 
schools,  the  libraries,  the  hospitals,  the  parks,  and 
the  courts;  the  police  and  the  prisons;  the  fire  en- 
gine, the  street  cleaner's  shovel  and  broom,  the 
badge  of  the  health  inspector  and  the  tenement 
house  inspector;  the  water  reservoirs  and  the  sub- 
ways— all  these  and  other  agencies  and  symbols  of 
our  community  life  appeal  to  our  imagination  and 
make  our  hearts  burn  within  us.  They  are  here, 
as  we  see  them,  to  give  us  life  and  to  give  it  more 
abundantly — not  merely  to  test  our  capacity  for 
carrying  on  a  government  without  graft.  We  want 
schools  which  are  not  merely  respectable  but  effi- 
cient, keyed  to  present-day  needs,  vocational  and 
cultural,  teaching  how  to  work  and  how  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  labor,  preparing  for  the  office  and 
shop  and  home,  and  just  as  definitely  for  the  use 
of  leisure  in  joyous  appreciation  of  books  and 
music  and  pictures  and  architecture,  of  nature 
out  of  doors  and  human  society.  We  want  schools 
that  actually  prepare  human  beings  to  exercise 
the  will  in  rational  choice,  making  a  difference, 
which  all  the  world  will  recognize  by  its  fruits  as 
an  advantageous  difference,  in  the  lives  of  the  boys 
and  girls  who  have  the  high  privileges  of  attend- 
ing them,  schools  without  politics  or  professional 
jealousies,  schools  in  which  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment,  Board  of  Education,  Board 
of  Superintendents,  teachers,  pupils,  and  citizens 
may  take  more  pride  and  satisfaction  than  have 
ever  yet  been  in  evidence. 

The  time  is  opportune  for  a  long  and  rapid  for- 
ward movement.  Dr.  Maxwell  and  those  who  have 
shared  his  ideals  have  accomplished  much.  They 
have  fought  hard  and  courageously  for  profes- 
sional independence,  and  their  educational  pol- 
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icies  have  commanded  the  confidence  of  experts. 
The  school  inquiry  undertaken  by  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  has  been,  from  cer- 
tain points  of  view,  searching  and  beneficial.  Prob- 
ably it  has  revealed  to  those  who  read  between 
the  lines  the  chief  weaknesses  of  the  present  sys- 
tem, and  if  not  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 
is  here  to  point  them  out.  The  women  teachers 
have  won  their  fight  for  equal  pay,  with  whatever 
advantages  and  whatever  incidental  disadvantages 
that  may  involve. 

NOW,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  good  in  our 
civilization  which  we  wish  to  pass  on  unim- 
paired ;  in  the  name  of  all  the  latent  powers  of  our 
children  of  which  we  have  not  yet  beheld  the  fru- 
ition, let  us  lay  aside  childish  bickerings  and  low 
ideals  and  write  as  the  very  first  plank  in  the  pro- 
gressive municipal  program  of  the  next  four  years, 
the  redemption  of  the  school  system,  its  closer 
adaptation  to  modern  needs,  its  efficiency  and  prac- 
ticality, the  ennobling  of  its  aims  and  the  constant 
self -scrutiny  of  its  methods,  the  development  of  a 
sounder  loyalty  and  a  stronger  esprit  de  corps 
among  the  teachers,  a  clearer  recognition  of  the 
direct  economic  function  of  the  schools,  while  not 
obscuring  the  truth  that  the  child  is  above  all  a 
spiritual  being  and  that  to  starve  his  spiritual 
nature  is  the  worst,  because  the  most  complete, 
race  suicide.  We  have  been  toying  with  trifles 
instead  of  facing  the  task  and  measuring  our  re- 
sources. The  mayor-elect  and  his  associates  have 
no  riper  and  no  more  golden  opportunity  than  in 
the  creation  of  a  twentieth  century  school  system 
—one  worthy  of  the  splendid  city,  equal  to  the 
gigantic  need,  generously  conceived,  adequately 
financed,  rigidly  scrutinized,  popularly  under- 
stood and  strong  in  a  universal  affection. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  schools  are  the  health 
activities  of  the  city.  As  we  may  test  the  schools 
by  their  effect  on  incomes,  so  we  may  test  the  mu- 
nicipal health  department  by  the  death  rate  and 
the  length  of  the  active  working  life  of  the  citizen. 
The  schools  are  not  the  only  educational  forces  in- 
fluencing character,  and  the  public  health  service 
is  not  the  only  hygienic  force  influencing  health 
and  disease.  But  the  schools  and  the  health  ser- 
vice are  the  organized,  deliberately  adopted  moans 
of  doing  what  the  city  can  do  in  their  respective 
fields. 

By  discovering  in  infants  and  growing  children 
minor  physical  defects,  weaknesses  and  tendencies, 
and  advising  how  they  can  be  overcome  or  mini- 
mized; by  controlling  communicable  diseases;  by 
securing  the  purity  of  milk,  meats,  fruits  and  other 
food  products;  by  scientific  compilation  and  inter- 
pretation of  vital  statistics;  by  laboratory  re- 
search and  clinical  study;  and  by  a  great  cam- 
paign of  educational  propaganda  on  every  subject 
of  which  popular  knowledge  will  contribute  to  the 
public  health,  the  health  service  will  supplement 
the  professional  practice  of  medicine  and  promote 
the  normal  errowtli  of  sound  hvgiene  in  the  com- 
munity. This  will  inevitably  improve  the  racial 
stock,  increase  the  proportion  of  fruitful  mar- 
riages, and  modify  continually  for  the  better  the 


relation  between  the  birth  rate  and  the  death  rate. 
More  and  more  of  those  who  are  born  will  develop 
into  vigorous  long-lived  adults.  There  will  be  a 
great  reduction  in  the  loss  from  disease,  orphan- 
age, premature  and  violent  deaths,  as  all  deaths 
from  fevers,  poisons,  infections,  and  occupational 
diseases  should  be  called. 

It  would  not  be  extravagant  to  expend  a  dollar 
a  year  for  every  inhabitant  of  the  city  in  extend- 
ing and  strengthening  its  public  health  service. 
To  abolish  typhoid,  tuberculosis  and  malaria,  in- 
fantile diarrhoea,  rickets,  measles  and  scarlet 
fever,  to  share  in  the  triumph  over  cancer,  and  to 
mitigate  the  ravages  even  of  the  diseases  of  old 
age,  to  follow  up  the  physical  examination  of 
school  children  so  as  actually  to  secure  appropri- 
ate treatment  for  every  ailment,  to  attack  the 
venereal  diseases  with  the  same  energy  that  has 
been  shown  in  the  case  of  other  infectious  diseases, 
to  create  in  a  word  a  health  service  which  will  re- 
flect throughout  the  same  high  ideals  and  sound 
methods  that  have  already  made  some  of  its  par- 
ticular branches  famous  throughout  the  world — 
nothing  less  than  this  should  be  the  confident  aim 
of  the  new  administration. 

Vocational  training  and  a  longer  working  life 
are  two  definite  goals  which,  although  they  concern 
primarily  the  schools  and  the  health  service,  also 
assume  the  hearty  co-operation  of  other  municipal 
departments.  The  public  parks,  playgrounds  and 
recreation  centers,  the  water  supply,  the  street 
cleaning  service,  the  public  hospitals  and  dispen- 
saries, the  enforcement  of  the  tenement-house  law, 
all  obviously  affect  the  public  health,  as  do  also  the 
hours  and  conditions  of  employment,  for  which 
state  laws  and  administration  have  rather  more 
direct  responsibility,  although  local  courts  and  po- 
lice department  have  their  distinct  share  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  state  laws. 

We  are  addressing  not  any  one  commissioner  or 
other  representative  of  the  police  power — but  the 
administration.  Progress  is  to  be  made  by  the 
clear  formulation  of  a  municipal  program.  It  is 
the  mayor-elect  and  his  colleagues  who  are  to 
make  the  program,  and  through  their  own  acts  and 
the  acts  of  those  whom  they  appoint  or  whom  they 
are  to  direct  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  Board  of 
Aldermen,  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  perma- 
nent civil  service  can  all  be  brought  into  line  for  a 
positive  program  of  genuine  municipal  advance. 
Education  and  health  are  watchwords  with  which 
to  conjure  such  support  as  no  American  city  has 
ever  yet  given  its  trusted  leaders. 

As  for  poverty  and  crime,  the  other  two  of  the 
four  social  problems  which  await  your  attention, 
we  have  only  to  say  that  you  will  be  astonished  to 
see  how  the  proportions  of  both  crime  and  poverty 
will  dwindle  if  you  really  solve  the  associated  and 
easier  problems  of  health  and  education.  Some- 
thing will  remain,  to  be  sure,  and  upon  that  some- 
thing we  may  address  you  at  a  future  time  if  our 
present  suggestions,  which  are  made  with  hearty 
good  will  to  you  all  individually  and  with  all  good 
wishes  for  the  success  of  your  administration,  are 
not  taken  amiss. 
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THE  TREND  OF  THINGS 

[Continued  from  page  Z70.] 

city  streets;  to  cartoonists;  to  novelists, 
movie-men,  humorists,  and  prophets — 
New  York,  with  all  its  chimneys  and 
crosses,  its  hells  and  boy  choirs,  sends 
out  this  Christmas  challenge  to  You, 
that  you  shall  search  out  for  it,  shall 
place  and  keep  on  high  before  it  where 
all  may  watch  across  a  nation,  our  men 
of  vision,  our  statesmen  or  Crowd-Men 
in  business,  our  city-inventors,  our  God- 
engineers,  our  men  who  shall  give  us  the 
news  about  ourselves,  who  shall  organize 
the  visions  of  the  people,  gather  up  the 
wills  of  crowds,  and  move  Christ  in 
from  the  country.  . 

Religion  two-men  size,  or  man-and- 
woman  size,  or  one-family  size,  or  two- 
family  size,  or  village  size,  has  been  work- 
ed out.  Doing  as  one  would  be  done  by 
with  a  few  people  is  a  thing  any  man  can 
arrange  for  himself  by  sitting  down  and 
reading  his  Bible  a  few  minutes.  He  can 
manage  to  do  as  he  would  be  done  by 
as  far  as  the  next  yard."  But  how  about 
doing  as  one  would  be  done  by  with 
ninety  million  people,  all  sizes,  all  clim- 
ates, all  religions,  Buffalo,  New  Orleans, 
Seattle?  How  about  doing  as  one  would 
be  done  by  three  thousand  miles? 

Working  this  out  personally  and  in 
crowds  all  together  and  doing  it  three 
hundred  and  sixty-four  days  in  the  year, 
and  then  getting  together  and  singing 
about  doing  it  the  twenty-fifth  of  Decem- 
ber, will  make  a  Christmas  that  goes  with 
great  cities. 


A  FTER  such  a  crescendo  passage  in 
the  holiday  symphony,  the  pastoral 
note  may  be  found  in  one  of  Miss  Letts' 
Leinster  verses  which  T.  A.  Daly  recently 
introduced  to  American  readers  is  the  New 
York  Times: 

THE  CRIB 
(In  the  Carmelite  Church,  Dublin.) 

BY  W.  M.  LETTS.' 
Forninst  the   Crib  there  kneels   a  little 

child, 
Behind    him    in   her    ragged    shawl    his 

mother, 
For  all  the  ages  that  have  passed  one 

child 
Still  finds  God  in  another. 

Now,   looka  how  he  wonders  when  he 

sees 
The  shepherds  with  their  lambs  beside 

the  manger, 
The  cattle,  poor  dumb  creatures,  looking 

down 

Upon  the  little  Stranger. 
An'  there's  our  Savior  lying  in  the  hay, 
Behind  Him  in  her  shawl  His  watchful 

mother ; 
Two  mothers  with  their  sons,  each  knows 

the  joys 
And  sorrows  of  the  other. 

The  father  kneels  away  there  by  the  door, 
The  hands  he  clasps  in  prayer  are  rough 

with  labor; 
The  likes  of  him  that  hunger  and  that 

toil 

Once  called  Saint  Joseph  neighbor. 
Outside  the  church  the  people  travel  by, 
The  sick  and  sad,  the  needy,  the  neg- 
lected. 
But  just  across  the  threshold  Bethlehem 

lies, 

Where  none  will  be  rejected. 
'From  Songs  from  Leinster.    David  Mc- 
Kay, Philadelphia. 


The  Telephone  Doors 
of  the  Nation 


W 


HEN  you  lift  the  Bell  Tele-       This  is  possible  because  7,500,000 
phone  receiver  from  the  hook,       telephones,  in  every  part    of    our 

country,  are  connected  and  work  to- 
gether in  the  Bell  System  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  people  within 
the  community  and  beyond  its  limits. 


the  doors  of  the  nation  open  for  you. 


Wherever  you  may  be,  a  multitude 
is  within  reach  of  your  voice.  As 
easily  as  you  talk  across  the  room, 
you  can  send  your  thoughts  and 
words,  through  the  open  doors  of  Bell 
Service,  into  near-by  and  far-off  states 
and  communities. 

At  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night 
you  can  talk  instantly,  directly 
with  whom  you  choose,  one  mile, 
or  a  hundred,  or  two  thousand 
miles  away. 


It  is  the  duty  of  the  Bell  System  to 
make  its  service  universal,  giving  to 
everyone  the  same  privilege  of  talking 
anywhere  at  any  time. 

Because  as  the  facilities  for  direct 
communication  are  extended,  the 
people  of  our  country  are  drawn 
closer  together,  and  national  welfare 
and  contentment  are  promoted. 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 
AND  ASSOCIATED    COMPANIES 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


Tothill's  Patent  Playground  Apparatus 

Strongest,  Safest,  Most  Durable  Manufactured 

Apparatus  Needed  in  Playgrounds  to  Meet 

Patent        Requirements.      Patent  Turnorer  Sideboard  fixture 


II 
B.-I 


Rope 

Swing 
Futures 

Guaranteed 

to  last 

twenty 

years 


TOTHILL'S  Patent 
Playground  Apparatus 
adopted  and  used  ex- 
clusively by  the  Gty  of 
Chicago. 

W.  S.TOTHILL 

Established  1875 

1309  Webster  Avenue 

Chicago,  lib. 


Keeps 

slide 

board  in 

perfect 

condition 

for  users. 

Healthy 

exercise. 

Slide 

always 

slippery. 


Patented  Jan.  1909 
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The  Survey,  December  6,  1913 


Changing 
Nature's  Face 

The  Panama  Canal — an 
everlasting  memorial  to  the 
imagination,  perseverance, 
and  ingenuity  of  the  Ameri- 
can people — will  soon  be 
ready  to  receive  the  traffic 
that  eagerly  awaits  the  open- 
ing of  its  giant  locks. 

You  must  see  this  great  en- 
gineering feat — declared  by 
James  Bryce  to  be  "the  most 
gigantic  effort  yet  made  by 
man  on  this  planet  to  improve 
upon  nature." 

NORTH 
GERMAN 
LLOYD 

West  Indies 
Panama  Cruises 

afford  an  ideal  means  of  visit- 
ing the  Canal  and  the  West 
Indies.     The  world  famous 
S.  S.  "Grosser  Kurluerst" 

makes  three  trips  to  these  tropic 
lands.  The  sailing  dates  are  Jan. 
14th,  Feb.  12th  and  March'  19th, 
duration  o(  2 1  or  29  days  departing 
Irom  New  York  calling  at  Havana, 
Santiago,  Kingston,  Colon,  La 
Cuaira,  Port  of  Spain,  Brighton, 
Barbados,  Fort  de  France,  St. 
Pierre,  St.  Thomas,  San  Juan, 
Nassau. 

The  'cost  is  $160.00  up 

For  illustrated  booklet  "To  the 
Canal  and  Caribbean"  write 

OELRICHS     &     CO., 

GENERAL  AGENTS 

5  Broadway,  New  York 


H.  Claussenius  &  Co.,  Chicago 
Central  National  Bank.  St.  Louis 
Robert  Capelle,  San  Francisco 
Alloway  &  Champion, 
Winnipeg 


SOCIAL  INSURANCE 

(Continued  from  page  269) 


Sewage  Disposal 

==  FOR   ===== 

HLEY  1  Country    Homes 

WITHOUT  SEWERS 

Are  you  troubled  about 
Sewage  Disposal  at  your 
Country  Home?  The  ASH- 
LEY SYSTEM  makes  modem 
house  conveniences  possible,  and  the  whole  premises 
sanitary  and  safe.  Free  illustrated  literature  on  Mod- 
ern Sanitation.  Write  right  away. 

We  also  provide  Sewage  Disposal  for  Institutions, 
Schools.  Churches.  Club  Houses,  etc 

ASHLEY  HOUSE  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  CO. 
120  MORGAN  PARK.  CHICAGO 


the  purpose  to  which  at  least  the  best 
insurance  systems  tend  (and  the  others 
slowly  follow),  is  to  prevent  and  final- 
ly to  eradicate  poverty,  and  the  subse- 
quent need  of  relief,  by  meeting  the 
problem  at  the  origin,  rather  than  by 
waiting  until  the  effects  of  destitution 
have  begun  to  be  felt. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  prevention 
of  poverty  may  to  many  appear  an  over- 
ambitious,  almost  a  Utopian  plan.  Be- 
ginning with  Malthus,  who  thought  pov- 
erty of  the  majority  of  the  human  race 
an  inevitable  biologic  law,  and  down  to 
Attorney-General  Bonaparte,  who  de- 
fended poverty  as  a  necessary  social  in- 
stitution, the  absence  of  which  would 
dry  up  all  the  fountains  of  human  sym- 
pathy, there  were  numberless  variations 
of  the  "Leitmotiv"  that  the  poor  we  have 
always  had  with  us,  always  shall  and 
always  must.  On  the  other  extreme  is 
the  ultra-orthodox  Marxist  convinced 
that  poverty  must  not  only  remain,  but 
grow  until  the  co-operative  common- 
wealth has  been  established  in  all  its 
glory. 

Much,  however,  depends  upon  the  true 
definition  of  the  term  "poverty."  In 
one  sense  the  vast  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple in  every  industrial  county  are  poor. 
They  are  poor  because  they  do  not  get 
an  equitable  return  for  their  labor,  be- 
cause to  them  comes  but  a  very  small 
share  of  the  total  social  product  of  the 
community. 

There  is  a  much  more  circumscribed 
definition  of  poverty — the  poverty  of 
those  who  are  on  the  margin  of  want 
most  of  their  lives.  There  is  the  poverty 
of  those  who  cannot  maintain  the  nec- 
essary physiological  minimum,  and  can 
only  meet  their  economic  problem  either 
by  a  life  which  results  in  degeneration 
of  the  individual  and  family,  or  by  an 
appeal  for  charitable  relief  which  re- 
sults in  a  loss  of  economic  independence, 
and  is  penalized  by  modern  society  in 
many  legal  and  social  ways. 

It  is  this  narrower  problem  of  pover- 
ty that  is  urgently  demanding  a  solution, 
and  no  promise  of  a  future  millennium 
can  quite  solve  it. 

Accident  Provision 

Can  this  problem  be  solved?  The 
usual  causes  of  this  poverty  have  al- 
ready been  enumerated:  absence  of  a 
wage-earner,  disability,  unemployment. 
These  three  causes  practically  cover  all 
causes  of  poverty.  In  numerous  ways 
social  insurance  institutions  meet  exact- 
ly the  situations  enumerated  above.  In 
a  vast  number  of  cases,  they  have  been 
successful  in  meeting  the  problem  fully. 

The  greatest  results  have  been 
achieved  in  the  domain  of  accident  pro- 
vision. The  principles  of  industrial  ac- 


cident insurance  are  somewhat  different 
from  other  branches  of  social  insurance. 
iWith  few  minor  exceptions,  all  coun- 
tries agree  that  the  entire  cost  of  com- 
pensation for  industrial  accidents  must 
fall  upon  the  employer.  The  financial 
responsibility  for  losses  occasioned  by 
industrial  accidents  is,  therefore,  trans- 
ferred from  the  wage-workers  to  the  em- 
ployers, and  this  transfer — known  as 
the  compensation  principle — is  the  es- 
sential feature  of  accident  insurance. 
The  method  of  organization  of  insur- 
ance, therefore,  becomes  a  matter  of 
secondary  importance  as  far  as  the 
workingmen  are  concerned.  It  is  a 
problem  primarily  for  the  employer. 
Compulsory  accident  insurance  means 
compulsion  of  the  employer  and  not  of 
the  employe.  In  a  good  many  countries, 
therefore,  so-called  accident  compensa- 
tion laws  instead  of  accident  insurance 
laws  were  adopted.  But  in  one  of  the 
two  forms  most  industrial  countries  fol- 
lowing the  German  example  have  within 
thirty  years  adopted  laws  providing  for 
wage-workers  injured  in  the  course  of 
their  employment,  until  early  in  1910  the 
United  States  remained  the  only  country 
of  industrial  importance  without  such 
legislation.  The  various  countries  have 
fallen  in  line  in  this  order: 

Advances  Abroad 

First  Decade  (1880-1890) :  Germany, 
1884;  Austria,  1887. 

Second  Decade  (1891-1900)  :  Hungary, 
1891;  Norway,  1894;  Finland,  1895;  Great 
Britain,  1897;  Denmark,  1898;  Italy,  1898; 
France,  1898;  Spain,  1900;  New  Zealand, 
1900;  South  Australia,  1900. 

Third  Decade  (1901-1910)  :  Netherlands, 
1901;  Greece,  1901;  Sweden,  1901;  West 
Australia,  1902;  Luxemburg,  1902;  British 
Columbia,  1902;  Russia,  1903;  Belgium, 
1903;  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1905;  Queens- 
land, 1905;  Nuevo  Leon  (Mexico),  1906; 
Transvaal,  1907;  Alberta,  1908;  Bulgaria. 
1908;  Newfoundland,  1908;  United  States 
(for  federal  employes  only),  1908;  Quebec, 
1909;  Servia,  1910;  Nova  Scotia,  1910; 
Manitoba,  1910. 

Fourth  Decade  (1911—)  :  Switzerland, 
1911 ;  Peru,  1911 ;  Roumania,  1912 ;  Portugal, 
1913 ;  about  twenty-five  states  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union,  1911-1913. 

The  problem  of  accident  compensa- 
tion was  bound  to  arise  in  each  and 
every  country  almost  simultaneously 
with  the  introduction  of  a  highly  capi- 
talized industry.  In  each  and  every 
country  there  was  a  long  waiting 
period,  which  was  a  period  of 
obstinate  struggle  between  the  various 
elements  variously  affected  by  the  pro- 
posal to  transfer  the  burden  of  industrial 
accidents  from  employe  to  employer. 
And  in  all  countries  the  growing  labor 
movement,  often  assisted  by  radical  re- 
form movements,  soon  was  drawn  into 
the  controversy.  In  each  country  indus- 
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[  try  pleaded  special  national  reasons 
which  made  the  proposal  inequitable  if 
not  impossible.  It  introduces  rather 
a  humorous  element  into  the  study  of 
its  history  to  trace  in  all  countries  the 
same  arguments  in  favor  of  as  well  as 
against  the  proposal. 

In  most  countries  the  original  acts 
were  soon  followed  by  later  enactments 
amending  the  law.  In  these  amendments 
the  evolution  of  European  thought  may 
be  traced.  There  was  very  little  of 
practical  experience  to  go  by  when  the 
earlier  bills  were  passed,  and  many 
changes  in  administrative  details  were 
necessary.  Again,  most  countries,  not 
even  excluding  Germany,  undertook  this 
step  in  the  field  of  social  legislation 
with  a  good  deal  of  fear,  as  a  danger- 
ous experiment,  and  tried  to  limit  it  to 
certain  portions  of  the  industrial  popu- 
lation. Therefore  subsequent  acts  were 
necessary  to  extend  the  application  of 
the  law  to  a  wider  and  wider  field. 
Thus  the  industrial  (manufacturing) 
population  was  the  first  to  benefit  be- 
cause of  the  greater  urgency  of  the 
need,  and  agricultural,  commercial  and 
other  employes  were  included  later. 
But  in  no  country  except  Switzerland 
was  there  ever  a  step  backward.  And 
even  there  it  was  eventually  rectified. 

In  the  domain  of  sickness  insurance 
the  history  of  victories  achieved  is  per- 
haps a  somewhat  more  modest  one.  Not 
that  the  problem  of  sickness  is  any  less 
acute  than  that  of  industrial  accidents. 
But  perhaps  the  very  generality  of  the 
risk  of  sickness  has  created  a  great 
many  relief  institutions  among  the  wage- 
earners,  and,  therefore,  made  a  state 
interference  seem  less  imperative.  As 
yet  the  German  example  of  a  statewide, 
universal,  and  compulsory  system  of 
sickness  insurance  has  been  followed  by 
few  countries.  Austria  in  1888  and 
Hungary  in  1891  were  the  earliest  to 
fall  into  line.  In  the  other  countries 
the  force  of  the  movement  for  social 
legislation  centralized  itself  upon  the  ac- 
cident problem.  Sickness  was  not  en- 
tirely neglected,  but  there  was  stronger 
objection  to  any  compulsory  system,  as 
compulsion  in  this  case  would  include 
the  workmen.  The  hope  for  the  pos- 
sibility of  voluntary  insurance  was  giv- 
en, and  is  still  being  given,  a  much 
longer  trial  in  this  field  of  sickness  re- 
lief. 

Sickness  Relief 

Of  course,  here  too,  the  modern  pro- 
gressive state  did  not  remain  altogether 
inert.  From  an  attitude  of  utter  neglect 
and  even  antagonism  towards  work- 
men's sick  benefit  associations,  most  of 
the  states  gradually  went  over  to  that 
of  encouragement  and  control,  and 
then  took  the  next  step  to  financial  as- 
sistance of  these  voluntary  organiza- 
tions from  the  state  treasury,  as  do  now 
France,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Belgium, 


CUNARD 

The  "FRANCONIA"  and  "LACONIA"  1 8, 1 50  tons  (ffi) 

(Built  in  1911-12) 

THE  NEWEST  STEAMERS  IN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN-EGYPTIAN  SERVICE 

AND 

The  Popular  Steamer  "CARONIA"  20,000  tons  (sS) 

WILL  BE  EMPLOYED  IN  THE 

MEDITERRANEAN-EGYPTIAN-ADRIATIC  SERVICE 

FROM  NEW  YORK  DURING  THE  WINTER  SEASON  OF  1913-14  AS  FOLLOWS: 


"FRANCONIA"  November  IS,  1913 

"LACONIA" 

"FRANCONIA" 

"LACONIA" 

"CARONIA" 

"FRANCONIA"     February  24,  1914 


Calling  at   MADEIRA.  GIBRALTAR. 

r»  ->     -i  nil    I  ALGIERS,  MONACO  or  GENOA. 

December  2,  1913  J  NAPLES.  TRIESTE  and  FIUME 

January  8,  1914 

i  i->    IOIA       Calling  at  MADERIA.  GIBRALTAR. 

January  32,  1  ALGIERS.  MONACO  or  GENOA. 

January  31,  1914  >  NAPLES.  ALEXANDRIA  and 


"CARONIA' 


March  17,  1914 


ADRIATIC  PORTS 

Franronia  February  will  not  proceed  to  Egypt 


Stopovers  permitted.     A  la  Carte  Service  without  extra  charge. 

Return  to  America  by  CUNARD  SERVICES  from  Mediterranean  and  Egypt;  from 
Southampton  to  Canada;  from  LIVERPOOL  TO  NEW  YORK,  or  BOSTON. 

LUSITANIA  and  MAURETANIA 

FASTEST  STEAMERS  IN  THE  WORLD 
and  CARONIA.  CARMAN1A.  CAMPANIA. 

Passages  Booked  from  London  to  Paris.  Tours  in  Spain  and  to  all  parts  of  Europe. 

Round  the  World  Trips;  $498  First  Class.  $380  Second  Class 
Agents  for  P.  «t  O.,  S.  N.  C.,  In  United  States  and  Canada.     Apply  for  Illustrated  booklets  to 

THE  CUNARD  STEAMSHIP  CO.,  LTD. 

21-24  STATE  ST.,  Room  1 14,  New  York.     Or  to  our  Offices  or  Local  Agents  in  all  Cities 


GO   TO 

Bermuda 

Party  Heurs  from  Frest  to  Flowers 

ByTwinScrewS.S.  "BERMUDIAN," 

the  ship  that  brought  President  Wilsen 
home  on  the  record  trip  of  40  hours. 

10518  tons  displacement. 
Suites  de  Luxe  with  private  bath.   Orchestra. 

Bilge  keels;  double  bottom;  electric  fans; 
wireless  telegraph,  submarine  signals. 

Fastest,    newest   and   only   steamer    landing 

passengers  and  baggage  at  the  dock 

in  Bermuda  without  transfer. 

Golf,   Tennis,    Boating,    Bathing  and   Cycling. 

West  Indies 

New  S.  S.  "Guiana"  and  other  steamers 
fortnightly  for  St.  Thomas,  St.  Croix,  St. 
Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadaloupe,  Dominica, 
Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados  and 
Demerara.  For  illustrated  pamphlets  ap- 
ply to 

A.  E.  OUTERBRIDCE  &  CO. 

General  Agents,  Quebec  S.  S.  Co.,  Ltd. 
29  Broadway,  New  York. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  Broadway,  264  and  563  Filth  Avenue,  New  York 
Or  any  Ticket  Agent 


GO  TO  EUROPE  AT  OUR 

A  few  lours  to  organizers  of  small  par- 
tia.  Write  today  for  plan  and  program 

UNIVERSITY  TOURS,    Box  S.  U.  Wilmington,  Del. 


HIGGINS' 


I   Drawing  Inks 
Eternal  Writing  Ink 
Engrossing  Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo  Mounter  Paste 
Drawing  Board  Paste 
Liquid  Paste 
Office  Paste 
Vegetable  Glue.  etc. 

Are  tbe  Finest  and  Best  Inks 
and  Adhesive* 

Emancipate  yourself  from  corrosive 
and  ill-smelling  inks  and  adhesive* 
and  adopt  the  Higgins'  Inks  and 
Adhesive*.  They  will  be  a  revela- 
tion to  you,  they  are  so  sweet,  clean, 
well  put  up,  and  withal  so  efficient. 

AT  DEALERS 
CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Manufacturers 

Branches:  Chicago,  London 
271  Ninth  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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CHRISTMAS 

THE  ENTIRE  question  of 
Christmas  giving  may  be 
summed  up  in  one  word  —  selecting. 
If  you  knew  of  one  good  appropri- 
ate thing  for  each  of  those  to 
whom  you  will  give  at  Christmas 
time  —  friends,  relatives,  acquaint- 
ances —  whether  men,  women  or 
children,  the  Christmas  question 
would  be  solved. 

But  better  even  than  this,  is  to 
have  spread  before  you,  wisely 
grouped,  an  infinite  number  of  the 
best  possibilities  for  everyone  you 
may  think  of  —  meeting  your  every 
requirement  as  to  purpose,  quality 
and  price. 

For  this  reason,  careful  shop- 
pers will  make  up  their  Christmas 
list  in  our  salesrooms. 


45th  St.  and  6th  Ave.,  New  York 


Half  the  Story's  in  the  Printing 


fl  In  getting  out  your  Reports 
and  Appeals  a  good  argument 
is  lost  in  a  poorly  printed  page 


Dewitt  C.  Gardner 

HAS  HAD  THIRTYJ^INE  YEARS 
EXPERIENCE  AS  A 

Stationer 
Printer  and 

Blank  Book 
Manufacturer 


177  Broadway,  New  York 

EthAHiheJ  1874  Telephone,  CortlanJt  434 


HOSPITAL  EFFICIENCY  CONSULTANT 

A.  E.  P.  ROCKWELL,  M.  D. 

248  Main  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Surveys  made  of  the  Organization,  Construc- 
tion, and  Administration  of  Hospitals 
and  similar  institutions. 

The  Raising  of  Funds  ;  Social  Service  Efficiency ;   and 
Hospital  Inspection  especially  studied. 


Switzerland,  and  others.  But  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  another  twenty  years'  ex- 
perimentation with  regulation,  encour- 
agement, and  subsidy  has  convinced 
even  the  most  obstinate  opponents  of 
compulsion,  that  without  it  the  problem 
of  sickness  in  a  workman's  family  can- 
not be  solved.  Norway  in  1909  intro- 
duced a  compulsory  sick-insurance  sys- 
tem, as  did  little  Servia  in  1910,  and 
Lloyd  George's  great  English  national 
insurance  system  of  1911  presents  the 
latest  important  achievement  of  the 
compulsory  principle. 

In  Italy  the  introduction  of  a  similar 
scheme  has  been  considered  for  a  long 
time  and  its  final  success  is  assured  by 
the  fact  that  in  1911,  Italy— the  first  of 
all  European  countries — introduced  a 
centralized  national  compulsory  sys- 
tem of  insurance  of  wage-earning  wom- 
en in  case  of  maternity.  Even  in  Rus- 
sia a  governmental  proposal  of  a  com- 
plete sick-insurance  system  has  passed 
the  Duma  during  the  past  year  and  be- 
came law.  In  other  words,  having 
more  or  less  satisfactorily  settled  the 
problem  of  accidents,  Europe  is  now  de- 
voting its  energy  and  attention  to  the 
kindred  subject  of  sick-insurance. 

Old  Age  Insurance 

In  a  similar  status  the  equally  im- 
portant problem  of  old-age  provision 
may  be  said  to  be  at  present.  When  the 
first  proposals  for  social  insurance  were 
carried  through  the  German  Parliament 
in  the  early  eighties,  it  was  announced 
that  the  question  of  old-age  provision 
constitutes  an  essential  part  of  the  new 
social  policy.  But  even  in  Germany  an- 
other five  years  elapsed  before  the  old- 
age  pension  law  passed.  The  technical 
aspects  of  any  old-age  insurance  are  so 
complex  that  time  was  needed  for  the 
preparation  of  the  necessary  data.  Be- 
sides, each  one  of  the  three  systems  im- 
posed new  burdens  upon  the  employers 
who,  naturally  resisted  it  violently  and 
had  to  be  broken  in  gradually,  as  it 
were. 

Here  perhaps  still  more  than  in  the 
field  of  sick-insurance  the  opposition  to 
compulsion  was  strong.  It  was  argued 
that  old-age  was  not  an  emergency  as 
are  accidents  and  sickness,  but  a  per- 
fectly natural  stage  of  development ;  that 
there  was  sufficient  time  for  each  in- 
dividual to  make  the  necessary  provis- 
ions for  that  stage.  Much  eloquence 
was  spent  in  describing  the  glorious  re- 
sults of  saving  habits,  and  a  good  deal 
of  hope  was  placed  in  saving  institutions 
and  similar  methods  of  encouraging 
thrift. 

And  yet  what  was  the  inexorable  trend 
of  events?  Educational  influences 
proved  insufficient.  Material  assistance 
was  then  resorted  to.  France  and  Bel- 
gium since  the  early  fifties  experimented 
with  national  institutions  for  voluntary 


old-age  insurance,   and  so  long  as  th 
assistance   was   limited   to   providing 
safe  place  and  assuming  the  administra 
live  costs,  the  undertaking  was  a  perfec 
failure.     More     direct     and  substantia 
subsidies  were     next     tried.       In  189 
France  first  began  to  grant  such  sub 
sidies.     Then  Italy,  in  1898,  organize) 
its  National  Voluntary  Old-Age  Insur 
ance  Institution,     substantial     subsidie 
were  from  the  first  made  a  part  of  tht 
system,  and  in  that  country  such  sub 
sidies  were  advocated  for  about  twent} 
years  previous  to  the  final  adoption  o: 
the  law.    In  Belgium  after  forty  year; 
of     unsubsidized     insurance,     subsidies 
were  granted  in  a  small  way  from  1891 
and   later   the  policy   of   subsidies  was 
broadened  out  by  the  special  act  of  1900 
Spain,  trailing  behind  the  more  progres- 
sive countries,  has  within  recent  years 
(1908)    started   its  new   National  Old- 
Age  Insurance  with  a  similar  subsidy 
plan. 

But  in  vain  were  all  such  hopes  of 
voluntary,  even  if  subsidized  insurance, 
and  the  progressive  world  has  recently 
come  flatly  to  recognize  its  insufficiency. 
This  was  no  mere  theoretical  conclusion. 
For  almost  each  and  every  country  had 
evidences  of  the  advantage  of  the  com- 
pulsory method  in  its  own  midst.  In 
industries  where  the  hazard  was  great, 
where  the  strenuous  work  made  prema- 
ture old-age  a  matter  of  common  oc- 
currence, and  finally  where  the  perman- 
ency of  service  made  for  a  closer  per- 
manent relationship  between  industry 
and  labor,  compulsory  old-age  pension 
insurance  had  long  developed.  Thus  in 
navigation,  mining,  and  railroading, 
three  branches  of  industry  possessing 
all  the  characteristics  above  mentioned, 
well-organized  old-age  pension  funds 
had  existed  in  many  countries  long  be- 
fore any  universal  system  of  old-age  in- 
surance was  established.  In  almost  all 
of  them  the  principle  of  supplementary 
contributions  from  employers,  and  in 
some  of  them  also  that  of  state  subsi- 
dies, the  two  essential  principles  of 
modern  social  old-age  insurance,  had  al- 
ready been  applied,  and  thus  an  object 
lesson  given  of  the  advantages  of  such 
a  system. 

Pensions  for  the  Aged 

Simultaneously  with  this  movement 
for  subsidized  old-age  insurance,  a 
movement  of  a  somewhat  different  na- 
ture grew  up,  which  had  its  most  im- 
portant manifestation  in  the  British  old- 
age  pension  act  of  1908.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  movement  for  old-age  insur- 
ance proceeded  from  several  different  di- 
rections. One  moving  force  was  the  ne- 
cessity of  meeting  the  problem  of  super- 
annuation in  modern  industry — and  that 
led  up  to  private  pension  funds,  and 
old-age  insurance  with  compulsory  con- 
tributions from  employers. 
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But  there  was  another  tremendous 
moving  force  in  the  desire  to  improve 
the  conditions  of  poor  relief  in  these 
countries,  where  such  relief  for  the  aged 
was  admitted  as  a  right.  Denmark  was 
the  pioneer  in  this  development  of  na- 
tional old-age  pensions  with  its  laws 
of  1891,  "providing  old-age  support  for 
the  worthy  poor  aside  from  poor  re- 
lief," and  there  were  many  good  rea- 
sons why  Great  Britain  selected  this 
path  rather  than  that  of  compulsory  old- 
age  insurance,  when  it  finally  passed  a 
measure  in  1908.  Quite  naturally  the 
same  preference  for  straight  old-age 
pensions  is  found  in  the  Australasian 
Colonies,  which,  in  point  of  accomplish- 
ment, actually  got  ahead  of  Great  Brit- 
ain by  some  eight  years.  But  a  very 
curious  combination  of  both  forms  of 
old-age  provision  may  •  be  found  in 
France,  where  in  1905,  or  three  years 
earlier  than  in  England,  an  old-age  pen- 
sion law  for  worthy  poor  was  passed, 
and  nevertheless  was  five  years  later 
followed  by  a  compulsory  old-age  in- 
surance system,  which  still  exists  side 
by  side  with  the  older  one. 

Unemployment 

While  theoretically  at  least,  the  prop- 
er measures  for  meeting  the  economic 
problems  of  accident,  disease,  and  old- 
age,  have  been  discovered  and  to  a  great 
extent  applied,  the  situation  was  very 
complex  in  one  branch  of  social  insur- 
ance, which  as  the  most  learned  theor- 
ists of  social  insurance  admit  is  the 
pivotal  point  by  which  the  entire  struc- 
ture of  social  insurance  is  to  be  judged 
— and  that  is  unemployment  insurance. 

For  many  years  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment insurance  baffled  the  best  ef- 
forts, and  was  by  many  considered  in- 
solvable.  Not  only  the  vastness  of  the 
problem,  but  also  the  difficulty  of  dif- 
ferentiating between  voluntary  and  in- 
voluntary unemployment,  the  very  great 
danger  of  simulation,  and  finally  the 
very  close  connection  of  the  question  of 
unemployment  with  the  entire  matter  of 
the  struggle  between  employer  and  la- 
bor, and  the  grave  problems  raised  by 
state  intervention  in  the  struggle — all 
this  made  the  possibility  of  state  in- 
surance of  unemployment  a  very  doubt- 
ful one.  Many  experiments  failed. 
Others,  while  successful,  were  alto- 
gether insignificant  in  the  extent  of  their 
application. 

But  in  1900  in  a  very  small  way,  the 
Belgian  city  of  Ghent  began  the  experi- 
ment of  subsidizing  labor  unions  in  this 
work.  The  experiment  was  watched 
very  carefully,  and  very  soon  was  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  very  effective  way  of 
meeting  the  problem,  if  the  problem  is 
ever  to  be  met.  It  was,  therefore,  soon 
tried  in  other  countries;  in  Italy  by  the 
large  Milan  foundation  for  social  wel- 


Guaranteed  Steamship  Bonds 

To  Net  6s% 

Security  includes  four  steel  freight 
steamers  operating  on  Great  Lakes. 

Value  of  security  over  three  times 
bond  issue. 

Net  earnings  eight  times  maximum 
annual  interest  charge. 

Guarantee  represents  additional  net 
assets  over  six  times  bond  issue. 

Insurance  carried  covering  every  possible  loss. 


Ask  for  Circular  No.  8350A. 


&Co. 
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10  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


IN    THE    HEART    OF    SHOPPING    DISTRICT 

TOWER  BROS.  STATIONERY  CO. 
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MANUFACTURING 
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PRINTING,  LITHOGRAPHING,  ENGRAVING 

BLANK   BOOKS  TO  ORDER,  OFFICE,  RAILROAD 
AND  BANK  SUPPLIES 


23  WEST  23d  STREET 

TELEPHONE      2323     GRAMERCY 


NEW  YORK 


MAIL  ORDERS  GIVEN 
PROMPT    ATTENTION 


This  Fire  Might  Have 
Been  Prevented 

And  there  have  been  thou- 
sands of  other  fires  that  could 
have  been  prevented  by 
simple  precautions  which  all 
property  owners  ought  to  use 
and  probably  would  if  they 
knew  about  them. 

The  Hartford  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company  has  prepared 
a  book  on  Fire  Prevention. 

If  you  are  a  property  owner 
you  ought  to  read  it,  no  mat- 
ter in  what  company  you  are 
insured.  It  will  be  sent  you 
free  if  you  will  sign  and  mail 
the  coupon  below.  Send  it  to- 
day; it  may  save  you  money. 


HARTFORD  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Hartford,  Conn.        Sln"-      Tear  off 
Send  me  book  on  "  Fire  Prevention."    My  name  and  address  is  written  below. 
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COMPETITIVE  BIDDING 
AND  SERVICE 

/COMPETITIVE  bidding  on  printing 
\~J  specifications  furnishes  little  basis  for 
real  comparison.  It  is  a  weak  system.  The 
buyer  can  determine  who  can  turn  out  his 
work  at  the  lowest  figure,  but  not  who  can 
produce  the  best  work  for  the  money. 

With  experienced  buyers  today  it  is  not  so  much 

a  question  of  price  as  of  service ;   not  how  cheap, 

but  how  good. 

On  long  or  short  time  average  with  service 

and  quality  standards  considered,  we  produce 

efficient  printed   matter  more  economically 

than  our  competitors. 

We  hare  frotf  for  you  —  an  actual  record  — 
if  you're  interested. 

SERVICE  BUREAU 
F.  FELL  C°-  PRINTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


WORK 
BENCHES 

For  Home  and 
Business 
Use 

23  distinct  styles,  all  of  su- 
perior quality,  carefully  and 
scientifically  put  together, 
are  illustrated  in  our  new 
Catalog,  No.  3149. 

Hammacher,  Schlemmer  &  Co. 

Hardware,  Tools  and  Supplies 

NEW  YORK,    SINCE   1848 

4th   Avenue  13th  Street 


fare  in  1905.  In  Germany  a  number  of 
cities  in  1907,  and  many  more  since  1909, 
have  developed  this  plan.  In  France, 
Norway,  and  Denmark,  the  very  inter- 
esting and  from  the  ordinary  American 
point  of  view,  almost  incredible,  situa- 
tion is  found  of  the  Central  Govern- 
ment subsidizing  labor  unions  or  other 
organizations  of  wage-workers  in  their 
function  of  paying  unemployment  bene- 
fits and  a  similar  measure  is  earnestly 
agitated  for  in  Italy.  And  finally,  Great 
Britain,  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
year,  passed  its  compulsory  unemploy- 
ment insurance  system,  the  first  national 
system  in  this  field,  covering  nearly  two 
and  a  half  million  workmen.  It  may 
finally  be  said  that  a  theoretical  answer 
to  the  question  "Is  unemployment  in- 
surance possible"  has  been  given,  and 
the  answer  is  in  the  affirmative. 

Life  Insurance 

With  accident,  sickness,  old-age,  and 
unemployment,  the  list  of  the  existing 
social  insurance  institutions  practically 
closes.  But  in  the  future  another 
branch,  as  yet  very  little  spoken  of,  is 
bound  to  achieve  a  good  deal  of  prom- 
inence. This  is  the  insurance  of  widows 
and  orphans,  or  ordinary  life  insurance. 

It  may  seem  peculiar  that  while  this 
form  of  insurance,  providing  financial 
relief  in  case  of  death  from  ordinary 
causes,  is  the  most  popular  form  of  pri- 
vate insurance,  it  is  least  taken  care  of 
by  any  existing  system  of  social  insur- 
ance, though  for  obvious  reasons,  the 
necessity  for  it  is  greatest  among  the 
wage-earning  class.  The  reason  for  this 
seemingly  inexplainable  exception  is 
found  not  in  the  lack  of  need,  but  of  the 
ways  and  means.  Ordinary  life  insur- 
ance is  of  necessity  costly.  It  is  cheap- 
er for  younger  age  groups,  when  the 
risk  of  death  is  small,  but  then  the  need 
of  it  is  not  very  great.  With  increasing 
age  the  cost,  on  actuarial  principles, 
rises  with  the  need.  In  so  far  as  efforts 
have  been  made  to  provide  the  wage- 
earner  with  life  insurance,  they  have 
only  succeeded  in  proving  the  frightful- 
ly high  cost,  and  one  is  justified  in 
doubting  whether  the  advantages  of  our 
entire  system  of  so-called  industrial  life 
insurance  justify  the  cost. 

But  it  becomes  quite  evident  that  the 
structure  of  social  insurance  is  not  com- 
plete until  at  least  the  widows  and  or- 
phans are  taken  care  of  by  the  system. 
For  here  appears  again  the  central  prin- 
ciple upon  which  social  insurance  is 
based — the  inability  of  the  wage-earn- 
ing class  to  meet  the  cost  of  insurance 
based  upon  ordinary  commercial  prin- 
ciples. 

Already  the  first  steps  in  the  right  di- 
rection have  been  made  in  a  few  iso- 
lated instances.  What  was  true  of  old- 
age  and  invalidity  insurance  is  also  true 


of  widows'  and  orphans'  insurance. 
The  more  compact  and  better  paid 
groups  of  wage-earners  in  navigation, 
mining,  and  railroads,  are  already  pro- 
vided with  such  form  of  insurance  in 
many  countries.  We  already  find  such 
pension  systems  in  the  mining  industry 
of  Austria,  Belgium,  France,  Germany, 
and  Great  Britain ;  in  the  railroad  indus- 
try of  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Rus- 
sia, and  Spain;  in  the  navigation  in- 
dustry of  France,  Germany,  and  others. 
Outside  these  definite  wage  groups 
several  states  have  made  an  effort  to 
meet  the  need  by  providing  cheap  vol- 
untary insurance.  Such  efforts  either  in 
connection  with  the  Postal  Savings 
Bank  System,  or  old-age  insurance  in- 
stitutions, have  been  made  in  England, 
in  France,  in  Italy,  and  even  in  Russia. 
Needless  to  say  they  have  been  invari- 
ably complete  failures.  France  was  the 
pioneer  in  this  problem,  by  providing  for 
a  small  death  benefit  continuing  only  for 
six  months,  as  a  part  of  its  new  old- 
age  insurance  system.  But  Germany 
was  again  the  first  to  provide  a  compre- 
hensive widows'  and  orphans'  pension 
system  for  its  entire  wage-earning  pop- 
ulation, through  the  new  insurance  act 
of  1911,  revising  all  its  existing  social 
insurance  legislation.  The  United 
States,  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  by  the  somewhat  sudden  develop- 
ment of  the  mothers'  pension  movement, 
has  indicated  at  least  the  possibility  of 
a  different  solution  of  the  same  problem. 
Thus  a  new  path  has  been  opened  for 
other  civilized  countries  to  follow. 

This,  very  briefly,  has  been  the  rapid 
development  of  the  complex  body  of 
legislation  toward  social  insurance  in 
Europe.  Enough  has  been  said  to  in- 
dicate that  the  movement  toward  social 
insurance  is  not  local  or  temporary. 
From  the  frozen  shores  of  Norway  to 
the  sunny  clime  of  Italy,  from  the  fur- 
thest east  to  Spain,  all  Europe,  whether 
Germanic,  Saxon,  Latin,  or  Slav, 
follows  the  same  path.  Some  countries 
have  made  greater  advance  than  others, 
but  none  have  remained  outside  the  pro- 
cession, unless  it  be  a  few  of  the  more 
insignificant  principalities  of  the  Bal- 
kan peninsula.  The  movement  for  social 
insurance  is  one  of  the  most  important 
world  movements  of  our  times. 

America's  Need 
From  an  historical  point  of  view,  this 
brief  account  alone  is,  therefore,  a  suf- 
ficient argument  for  the  extension  of 
the  movement  to  our  country.  However, 
no  country  has  joined  the  procession  out 
of  unreasoning  desire  for  imitation. 
And  before  the  American  people  will  be 
ready  to  follow,  they  will  know  a  great 
deal  more  of  the  positive  results  for  so- 
cial good  which  the  system  of  social  in- 
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surance   has     accomplished     than   they 
know  now. 

Americans  will  also  have  impressed 
upon  them  in  countless  ways  the  conse- 
quences, in  misery  and  social  loss, 
of  insufficient  provision  against  the 
hazards  of  fortune  encountered  by  the 
families  of  the  great  majority  of  Ameri- 
can workmen.  Here  are  some  facts  de- 
manding sober  consideration: 

(1)  From  two-thirds  to  three-fourths 
of  all  productive  workers  in  the  United 
States   depend     upon     wages   or   small 
salaries  for  their  existence. 

(2)  From  four-fifths  to  nine-tenths  of 
the  wage-workers  receive  wages  which 
are  insufficient  to  meet  the  cost  of  a 
normal  standard  of  health  and  efficiency 
for  a  family,  and  about  one-half  receive 
much  less  than  that. 

(3)  If  a  certain  proportion  of  wage- 
workers'   families   succeed   in   attaining 
such  a  standard,  it  is  ma'de  possible  only 
by  the  presence  of  more  than  one  work- 
er in  the  family. 

(4)  This     condition,     however,     can 
only  be  temporary  in  the  history  of  any 
workingman's  family. 

(5)  The  increase  in  the  standard  of 
wages  is  barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living. 

(6)  An  annual  surplus  in  the  work- 
ingman's budget   is  a  very  rare  thing, 
and   is  very  small.' 

(7)  The  growth  of  savings  bank  de- 
posits in  the  United  States  is  not  suf- 
ficient evidence     of  the     ability  of  the 
American  workingman  to  make  substan- 
tial savings.    A  large  proportion  of  these 
savings  belong  to  other  classes  of  popu- 
lation, and  in  so  far  as  information  is 
available,  the  average  workingman's  de- 
posit is  very  small. 

(8)  The  analysis     of     the  economic 
status  of     the     American  wage-worker 
does  not  disclose  his  ability  to  cope  with 
the  various  economic  emergencies  with- 
out outside  assistance. 

It  may  be  argued  that  all  this  evidence 
of  the  unsatisfactory  economic  condi- 
tion of  the  working  class,  if  correct, 
proves  rather  the  necessity  of  a  higher 
wage  level  than  of  a  policy  of  social  in- 
surance. And  it  is  surely  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  writer  to  deny  the  necessity 
for  higher  wages.  But  this  objection, 
often  made,  is  based  upon  a  misconcep- 
tion of  the  direct  aims  of  social  insur- 
ance. It  does  not  deal  with  the  normal 
standard  of  workingmen's  life,  except 
indirectly,  and  in  so  far  as  the  normal 
standard  of  wages  and  the  standard  of 
living  depending  upon  wages  are  un- 
satisfactory, the  corrective  measures  are 
much  broader  than  anything  social  in- 
surance can  offer. 

The  direct  object  of  social  insurance 
is  to  protect  this  standard  from  the  on- 
slaught upon  it  by  various  physical  and 
economic  dangers,  though  it  goes  with- 
out saying  that  by  this  amount  of  pro- 
tection the  general  standard  is  upheld 
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and  its  improvement  facilitated.  But 
the  economic  and  statistical  evidence 
produced  seems  to  force  the  conclusion, 
that  if  the  general  status  of  the  wage- 
worker's  life  is  much  below  the  standard 
of  physiological  necessity  and  economic 
efficiency,  surely  the  wage-worker  is 


seldom  in  condition  to  withstand  the  at- 
tack of  any  cause  which  produces  an 
interruption  of  income.  In  other  words, 
the  condition  exists  which  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  growth  of  the  social 
insurance  movement  in  all  industrial 
countries. 
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ADMINISTERING    THE    MASSA- 
CHUSETTS MOTHERS  ACT 

MASSACHUSETTS,  has  organized 
the  machinery  for  putting  into  opera- 
tion the  law  providing  for  dependent 
mothers  with  children — not  alone  wid- 
ows— which  went  into  effect  in  Septem- 
ber. 

The  Massachusetts  law  differs  from 
practically  all  of  the  other  mothers'  pen- 
sion laws  and  bills  in  that  it  requires 
no  new  governmental  department  or  of- 
ficials. 

The  work  is  to  be  done  by  the  over- 
seers of  the  poor  under  the  supervision 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charity.  Thus 
for  the  first  time  the  overseers,  who  are 
local  town  officers,  are  called  upon  to  do 
case  work  with  needy  families,  and  for 
the  first  time  their  work  comes  under  the 
supervision  of  the  state  board. 

A  special  committee  oi  the  state  board 
is  in  charge,  with  Ada  Eliot  Sheffield  of 
Cambridge  as  chairman.  The  actual 
work  with  the  overseers  will  be  done  by 
a  corps  of  women  visitors  under  the  di- 
rection of  Emma  W.  Lee.  Both  are  ex- 
perienced charity  workers.  Mrs.  Shef- 
field has  been  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Board  of  Charity  since 
1909  and  was  earlier  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society.  Miss  Lee  has  been  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Lynn  Associated 
Charities  and  before  that  was  with  the 
Boston  Associated  Charities  and  the 
Rochester  United  Charities. 

The  Massachusetts  law  calls  upon  the 
local  overseers  of  the  poor  to  "aid  all 
mothers  with  dependent  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age,  if  such  mothers 
are  fit  to  bring  up  their  children.  The 
aid  furnished  shall  be  sufficient  to  enable 
the  mothers  to  bring  up  the  children 
properly  in  their  own  homes;  and  such 
mothers  and  their  children  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  paupers  by  reason  of  re- 
ceiving aid  as  aforesaid." 

In  the  words  of  the  chairman,  "the 
help  rendered  to  mothers,  although  non- 
pauperizing,  is  relief  and  not  pensions." 
Before  aiding  any  mother,  the  overseers 
are  required  by  the  law  to  investigate 
need,  fitness,  resources,  relatives,  and  to 
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secure  all  necessary  aid  which  can  be  se- 
cured from  relatives,  organizations  or 
individuals.  They  must  visit  each  fam- 
ily at  least  once  in  three  months  and  re- 
consider each  case  at  least  once  a  year. 

The  law  applies  to  all  dependent 
mothers  with  children  who  have  lived  in 
the  commonwealth  not  less  than  three 
years.  The  State  Board  of  Charity 
must  report  to  the  legislature  upon  the 
work  done. 

A  city  or  town  rendering  aid  under 
the  law  will  be  reimbursed  by  the  state 
for  one-third  of  the  amount  given,  after 
the  bills  have  been  approved  by  the 
State  Board  of  Charity.  If  the  mother 
aided  has  no  legal  residence,  the  city  or 
town  will  be  reimbursed,  under  the  same 
condition,  for  the  total  amount  given. 
Cities  and  towns  may  give  as  much  or 
as  little  aid  as  they  think  best,  but  with- 
out the  state  board's  approval  of  their 
action  they  cannot  be  reimbursed  for 
any  part  of  it. 

It  is  believed  that  differences  in  point 
of  view  as  to  case  treatment  between  the 
local  overseers  and  the  state  board,  giv- 
ing rise  to  frequent  consultation,  will  be 
profitable  to  both  and  will  bring  together 
the  relief  authorities  of  the  city  and  of 
the  commonwealth  in  close  co-operation. 


"Fatigue  and  Efficiency" 

THIS  LITTLE  MAN  SHOPPED  EARLY, 
THIS  LITTLE  MAN  SHOPPED  LATE. 
SLOW    POKE    COT    "POISONED    BY    FA- 
TIGUE," 
EARLY  BIRD  FARED  FUST  RATE. 


WIDOWS      THEMSELVES     TO 
TESTIFY  ON  PENSIONS 

THAT  WIDOWED  MOTHERS  will 
be  asked  to  go  direct  from  their  floor- 
scrubbing  or  washtubs  to  testify  before 
the  New  York  State  Commission  on 
Relief  for  Widowed  Mothers,  was  an- 
nounced by  Richard  M.  Neustadt,  secre- 
tary of  the  commission,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Association  of  Neighborhood 
Workers  on  December  2. 

The  commission  has  been  examining 
the  records  of  widows'  cases  in  various 
charitable  societies  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  at  closed  sessions,  and  later 
held  three  public  hearings  at  which  the 
executives  and  other  prominent  officers 
of  most  of  the  charitable  organizations 
made  statements.  The  commission's  re- 
port to  the  legislature  is  expected  early 
in  the  New  Year. 

While  not  forecasting  its  action,  Mi. 
Neustadt  stated  that  many  members  of 
the  commission  are  inclined  to  regard 
the  problem  before  it  as  involving  more  : 
far-reaching  considerations  than  that  of 
the  care  of  widowed  mothers  alone. 
They  are  looking  also  at  the  welfare 
of  the  children,  he  said,  and  at  the  ef- 
feet  which  their  family  misfortunes 
have  had  on  their  education. 

Mr.  Neustadt  went  so  far  as  to  di- 
vulge that  the  commission  would,  in  all 
probability,  recommend  specific  legisla- 
tion of  a  new  sort.  He  felt  sure  that 
the  bills  which  failed  of  passage  in  the 
last  legislature  would  not  be  resurrected. 
It  is  also  possible,  he  hinted,  that  the 
commission  may  ask  the  legislature  to 
continue  it  for  another  year.  It  has 
been  rumored  that  it  will  seek  authority 
to  examine  into  social  insurance. 

The  Association  of  Neighborhood 
Workers  has  asked  all  of  its  members, 
who  are  the  headworkers  and  residents 
of  settlements,  to  gather  together  what- 
ever material  is  available  on  the  condi- 
tions under  which  widowed  mothers  live 
in  their  neighborhoods.  This  informa- 
tion is  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
association's  committee  on  labor  and 
legislation  and  held  subject  to  the  needs 
of  the  commission.  Last  spring  the  as- 
sociation went  on  record  as  favoring 
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WELCOMING   WORKMEN   AS   WELL    AS   A    PLANT   TO   A    NEW   CITY 


the  amended  Hebberd  bill  providing 
state  aid  to  widowed  mothers,  which 
was  defeated. 
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IXING     FRIENDLINESS    WITH 
ENTERPRISE 

WHEN  an  industry  moves 
from  one  community  to  another,  the 
change  means  for  many  of  its  employes 
deserting  homes  dearly  paid  for,  taking 
children  out  of  school,  breaking  of 
church  and  lodge  affiliations,  and  other 
hardships  which  the  employing  corpora- 
tion does  not  always  take  into  account. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  Decatur,  111., 
through  its  Chamber  of  Commerce  de- 
termined to  do  everything  in  its  power 
to  make  the  locomotive  shopmen  em- 
ployed by  the  Wabash  Railroad  like 
their  new  place  of  residence  when  the 
road  moved  its  machinery  from  the  old 
shops  in  Springfield  to  the  new  plant  in 
Decatur,  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind 
in  the  world. 

When  they  learned  that  they  were  to 
be  transferred  to  Decatur  the  shopmen 
sent  a  committee  to  that  city  to  inves- 
tigate. The  report  was  unfavorable. 
The  shopmen  were  informed  that  vacant 
houses  were  few,  that  rents  were  high 
and  board  excessive.  They  appealed  to 
the  management  to  run  a  special  shop 
train  daily  the  forty  miles  between  De- 
catur and  Springfield  in  order  that  they 
might  retain  their  homes. 

It  was  then  that  the  Decatur  Chamber 
of  Commerce  interested  itself.  An  in- 
vestigation of  almost  every  boarding 
house  in  the  city  disproved  the  report 
that  board  was  excessive.  The  house 
problem,  owing  to  a  light  building  year 
and  a  steady  influx  of  new  families, 
was  admittedly  grave.  There  were  not 
at  the  time  forty  vacant  houses  fit  for 
occupancy.  A  meeting  of  builders  was 
called,  and  though  no  definite  promises 
were  secured  as  to  how  many  houses 
they  would  erect,  the  chamber  satisfied 
itself  that  enough  would  be  provided  by 
the  following  spring. 

Through  its  secretary,  John  M.  Byrne, 
the  chamber  compiled  a  list  of  boarding 
nouses,  secured  the  names  of  the  shop- 
men who  were  coming  and  encouraged 


real  estate  men  to  write  them  with  a 
view  to  finding  out  their  needs. 

On  the  morning  the  advance  guard 
of  the  new  comers,  some  bringing  their 
wives  and  children,  were  due  to  arrive 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  officials,  ac- 
companied by  thirty  citizens  each  with 
his  automobile,  met  the  train,  escorted 
the  shopmen  to  the  waiting  machines 
and  took  them  on  a  ten-mile  ride  over 
the  principal  streets  and  through  the 
park.  The  first  sight  which  these  ma- 
chinists and  boiler-makers  had  of  their 
new  home  was  from  the  seats  of  luxur- 
ious motor  cars  driven  by  bankers  and 
department  store  owners. 

At  the  end  of  the  ride  any  lingering 
feeling  of  prejudice  and  hostility  had 
been  removed  and  shopmen  shook  hands 
with  their  hosts.  The  Chamber  of  Com- 
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merce  rooms  were  kept  open  during  the 
day  as  a  clearing  house  of  information 
and  printed  lists  of  the  more  desirable 
boarding  places  were  distributed.  The 
news  traveled  back  to  Springfield  with 
the  result  that  shopmen  who  had  been 
planning  to  go  elsewhere  decided  to  re- 
main with  the  Wabash  and  make  Deca- 
tur their  home. 

It  required  little  effort  for  a  city  to 
show  itself  human  as  well  as  enterpris- 
ing. A  happy  sequel  to  the  welcome 
was  the  celebration  of  "Wabash  day," 
also  engineered  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, when  2,000  businessmen  went  out 
to  the  new  shops  one  noon,  saw  the  won- 
ders of  modern  machinery  and  took  din- 
ner with  the  workmen. 
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OCTORS  AND  DEALERS  AGREE 
ON  MILK  STANDARDS 


BORDER  and  breed  and  birth  are 
being  obliterated  in  the  milk  industry. 
There  is  a  prospect  that  before  long 
when  a  mother  buys  milk  for  her  infant 
she  will  know  that  its  producer  has 
agreed  with  scientific  authorities  and 
with  her  own  local  health  officers  as  to 
what  is  good  milk  and  what  is  bad.  Not 
only  that,  there  is  probability  that  if  she 
has  been  living  in  Toronto  and  moves  to 
Boston  or  San  Francisco,  she  will  find 
the  same  standards  which  she  left  be- 
hind her.  In  other  words,  scientific,  ad- 
ministrative and  commercial  interests  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  have 
agreed  upon  definite  requirements  in  the 
production  and  sale  of  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  abused  food  products. 

The  standards  agreed  upon  are  those 
which  have  been  worked  out  by  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Milk  Standards, 
a  group  of  seventeen  experts  brought  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  by  the  New  York 
Milk  Committee.  The  circle  of  approval 
was  completed  when  the  International 
Milk  Dealer's  Association,  consisting  of 
fifty-five  of  the  largest  dealers  in  this 
country  and  Canada,  subscribed  to  the 
requirements  at  a  recent  meeting  in  Chi- 
cago. A  month  before  the  requirements 
had  been  endorsed  by  the  American  Pub- 
lic Health  Association. 

Though  this  approval  includes  both 
administrative  and  commercial  interests, 
the  standards  can  become  binding  only 
as  they  are  incorporated  into  local  ordi- 
nances. They  have  been  before  the  pub- 
lic only  seven  months,  yet  some  fifteen 
large  cities  have  already  expressed  an 
intention  of  adopting  them.  The  New 
York  Milk  Committee  will  wage  a  na- 
tion-wide campaign  to  secure  their  gen- 
eral acceptance. 

These  standards  recognize  pasteuriza- 
tion as  of  primary  importance  in  order 
that  all  milk  shall  be  safe.  Pasteuriza- 
tion is  a  process  for  checking  fermenta- 
tion and  destroying  the  vitality  of  germs 
by  exposure  of  the  milk  to  a  certain  tem- 
perature. It  has  been  discredited,  the 
commission  contends,  because  it  has 
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been  abused  by  dealers  who  have  poured 
dirty  milk  through  the  machines.  The 
commission  recommends  that  the  mini- 
mum temperature  be  made  145  degrees 
Fahrenheit  and  the  holding  time  thirty 
minutes. 

Not  all  communities  need  the  same 
milk  Standards.  They  vary  with  the 
location  and  especially  with  the  size  of 
towns.  The  members  of  the  commis- 
sion are  from  places  of  every  size  and 
as  far  apart  as  Massachusetts  and  Iowa. 
They  have  sought  to  put  forth  a  set  of 
standards  which  will  apply  generally  to 
every  part  of  the  country.  Besides  pas- 
teurization, these  regulations  refer  to 
the  labeling  and  dating  of  milk,  bac- 
terial counts,  percentage  of  fats  and 
solids,  condition  of  cows,  stables,  uten- 
sils, bottling  and  stores. 

The  commission  recommends  that 
milk  be  divided  into  three  main  grades 
A,  B,  and  C,  for  both  large  and  small 
communities.  But  it  believes  that  in 
small  places  where  the  milk  used  is  pro- 
duced near  at  hand  there  is  no  need  for 
grades  B  and  C.  Larger  communities 
probably  find  it  necessary  to  permit  the 
sale  of  Grades  A  and  B,  though  even 
there  Grade  C  can  in  time  be  eliminated. 
Raw  milk  of  Grade  A,  according  to 
the  commission's  classification,  shall 
come  from  cows  free  from  disease  as 
determined  by  tuberculin  tests  and  by 
physical  examinations  by  a  qualified  vet- 
erinarian. It  shall  be  produced  and  han- 
dled by  employes  free  from  disease  as 
determined  by  medical  inspection  by  a 
qualified  physician,  under  sanitary  con- 
ditions such  that  the  bacteria  count  shall 
not  exceed  100,000  per  cubic  centimeter 
at  the  time  of  delivery  to  the  consumer. 
Pasteurized  milk,  Grade  A,  shall  come 
from  cows  free  from  disease  and  shall 
be  produced  and  handled  under  such  con- 
ditions that  the  bacteria  count  at  no 
time  exceeds  200,000  per  cubic  centi- 
meter. All  milk  of  this  class  shall  be 
pasteurized  under  official  supervision, 
and  the  bacteria  count  after  pasteuriza- 
tion shall  not  exceed  10,000  per  cubic 
centimeter  at  the  time  of  delivery  to 
the  consumer. 

The  bacteria  count  of  Grade  B  milk 
shall  at  no  time  exceed  1,000,000  per 
cubic  centimeter,  nor  50,000  when  de- 
livered to  the  consumer.  Grade  C  milk 
shall  include  all  milk  produced  under 
conditions  such  that  the  bacteria  count 
is  in  excess  of  1,000,000  per  cubic  centi- 
meter, but  it  shall  be  pasteurized  or 
heated  to  a  higher  temperature  and  shall 
contain  less  than  50,000  bacteria  per 
cubic  centimeter  when  delivered  to  the 
customer.  It  is  recommended  that  this 
milk  be  used  for  cooking  or  manufac- 
turing purposes  only. 

With  regard  to  chemical  standards  the 
commission  declares  that  standard  milk 
should  contain  not  less  than  8.5  per  cent 
of  milk  solids  not  fat.  and  not  less  than 
3.25  per  cent  of  milk  fat.  Standard 
skimmed  milk  should  contain  not  less 
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than  8.75  per  cnt  of  milk  solids.  Stand- 
ard cream  should  contain  not  less  than 
18  per  cent  of  milk  fat  and  should  be 
free  from  all  constituents  foreign  to 
normal  milk. 

Before  these  standards  were  worked 
out  chaos  existed  in  the  control  of  milk. 
No  successful  attempt  had  been  made 
to  secure  general  agreement  as  to  just 
what  is  good  milk  and  what  bad.  Each 
community  was  a  law  unto  itself. 

The  endorsement  of  the  International 
Milk  Dealers'  Association  is  expected  to 
lead  to  the  adoption  of  the  standards  by 
smaller  producers  and  middlemen 
throughout  the  two  countries.  The  well- 
being  of  the  industry  demands  that  it 
have,  to  a  peculiar  degree,  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public.  Moreover,  proper 
milk  standards  contribute  to  the  control 
of  bovine  tuberculosis  and  other  cattle 
diseases  against  which  the  milk  produc- 
er naturally  desires  to  protect  himself. 
Competition,  it  is  expected,  will  there- 
fore furnish  a  strong  incentive  to  their 
adoption. 

Meanwhile  the  commission,  which  is 
responsible  for  these  standards,  plans  to 
draw  up  others  affecting  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  butter,  ice  cream  and 
other  milk  products.  It  is  indeed  point- 
ed out  that  the  method  of  regulating  an 
industry  which  has  been  exemplified  by 
the  commission  thus  far  may  prove  help- 
ful in  every  branch  of  the  pure  food 
campaign.  By  first  working  out  definite 
standards  of  excellence  and  then  getting 
those  standards  adopted  by  the  en- 
forcers of  law  and  by  the  industry  itself, 
the  machinery  for  protectine  the  public 
against  imouritv  in  food  will  have  been 
very  nearly  perfected. 

ORE    LIBERTY    FOR    PRISON- 
ERS AT  AUBURN 

As    A      DIRECT      RESULT      of      the 

voluntary  incarceration  in  the  women's 
prison  at  Auburn.  N.  Y..  of  Madeleine 
Z.  Doty  and  Elizabeth  Watson,  invest!- 
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gators  for  the  State  Commission  for 
Prison  Reform,  as  reported  in  THE  SUR- 
VEY for  November  29,  John  B.  Riley, 
state  superintendent  of  prisons,  has  or- 
dered a  number  of  changes  designed  to 
give  prisoners  greater  freedom  within 
walls  and  to  allow  them  to  establish  and 
maintain  normal  relationships  with 
other  people. 

One  is  the  extension  of  the  letter- 
writing  privilege.  Heretofore  no  letters 
could  be  written  during  the  first  two 
weeks  of  imprisonment  and  only  one  a 
month  after  that.  Superintendent  Riley 
directs,  that  newcomers  shall  now  be  en- 
couraged to  write  to  relatives  or  friends 
as  soon  as  they  arrive. 

Another  change  permits  prisoners  to 
talk  in  the  shops  and  at  meal  times, 
instead  of  for  only  fifteen  minutes  a  day 
as  heretofore. 

The  custom  of  locking  new  arrivals 
in  cells  for  fourteen  days  or  longer 
Superintendent  Riley  regards  as  cruel 
and  unwarranted  and  orders  its  discon- 
tinuance at  once.  He  declares  also  that 
continuous  confinement  of  all  inmates 
from  4:30  p.  m.  to  6:20  a.  m.,  and  on 
Sundays  from  12:15  to  the  next  morn- 
ing is  "ample  punishment  for  the  most 
hardened  criminal." 

A  more  liberal  supply  of  water  is  an- 
other innovation.  Heretofore,  the  sup- 
ply has  been  limited  to  one  cup  during 
the  eighteen  hours  of  every  twenty- 
four  when  the  girls  are  not  in  the  work- 
shop. Superintendent  Riley  observes 
that  pitchers  cost  little  and  water  noth- 
ing. "Why  should  not  each  room  be 
supplied  with  a  pitcher  of  water?"  he 
asks. 

The  censorship  and  mutilation  of 
newspapers  is  ordered  stopped. 

"I  have  sometimes  had  misgivings  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  allowing  newspapers 
to  be  circulated  in  prisons,  but  if  it  is  to 
be  permitted  I  do  not  think  much  will  be 
accomplished  by  censoring  newspapers 
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that  circulate  among  the  general  public," 
said  Superintendent  Riley. 

These  reforms  were  outlined  in  letters 
written  by  Mr.  Riley  to  Warden  Ratti- 
gan  of  Auburn,  and  apply  only  to  that 
prison.  They  came  as  a  result  of  the 
criticisms  made  by  Miss  Doty  and  Miss 
Watson  in  conversations  with  the  sup- 
erintendent. The  report  of  the  State 
Commission  for  Prison  Reform  has  not 
yet  been  submitted. 

The  superintendent  declared  also  that 
he  would  recommend  to  the  legislature 
the  immediate  erection  of  a  new  prison 
for  women. 

SOJOURNER    TRUTH'S    WORK 
MARCHING  ON 

GEORGE  J."  KNEELAND  tells,  in  his 
book  on  Commercialized  Prostitution  in 
New  York,  of  two  small  girls  and  two 
boys  seen  standing  on  a  tenement  stoop 
when  a  man  came  up  and  rang  one  of 
the  bells.  As  he  did  so  the  children 
snickered  and  whispered  to  one  another. 
They  knew  that  the  bell  rang  in  the 
apartment  on  the  second  floor  rear; 
that  the  woman  who  came  to  the  door, 
in  a  loose  kimono  with  a  mass  of  yel- 
low hair  and  painted  cheeks,  was  a  pros- 
titute, and  that  many  other  men  with 
the  same  furtive  eye  and  hesitating  man- 
ner had  passed  through  that  door  on 
other  afternoons  and  nights. 


If  these  children  happened  to  be  white, 
and  if  the  environment  in  which  they 
lived  finally  led  them  into  immorality 
and  they  were  brought  to  the  Children's 
Court,  they  would  probably  find  a  num- 
ber of  reforming  institutions  glad  to 
receive  them.  But  if  they  were  colored 
the  chances  are  at  least  five  to  two  that 
they  would  find  no  door  open  to  them 
and  that  they  would  have  to  be  returned 
to  the  tenement  stoop  and  the  daily 
march  of  lecherous  men. 

Most  private  institutions  refuse  to 
shelter  colored  children  who  are  delin- 
quent. The  State  Training  School  for 
Girls  at  Hudson  can  accommodate  only 
a  small  number  of  those  committed  by 
the  court.  Altogether  there  is  possible 
provision  for  about  forty  of  the  one 
hundred  or  more  delinquent  colored 
girls  who  are  annually  in  need  of  insti- 
tutional care  in  New  York  city.  Re- 
cently Thomas  D.  Walsh,  superinten- 
dent of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children,  said:  "It  will 
be  futile  to  take  the  case  of  a  young 
colored  girl  to  the  Children's  Court  at 
this  time,  owing  to  a  lack  of  provision 
for  delinquent  colored  girls  in  any  exist- 
ing institution." 

To  meet  this  need  a  campaign  has  been 
under  way  for  a  year  to  erect  the  So- 
journer  Truth  House.  This,  it  is  pro- 
posed, will  be  a  home  for  delinquent 


colored  girls  in  some  suburban  neigh- 
borhood. 

The  name  has  been  chosen  to  honor 
Sojourner  Truth,  who  labored  during 
the  dark  days  of  her  race's  bondage  to 
secure  freedom  for  her  people  and,  when 
that  had  been  won.  lived  to  nearly  ninety 
years  of  age  teaching  them  economy  and 
neatness.  The  campaign  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  committee  of  which  Mrs.  George 
W.  Seligman  is  chairman.  A  little  over 
one-third  of  the  $15,000  necessary  is 
still  to  be  raised. 

Not  long  ago  six  young  colored  girls 
appeared  in  court  one  morning  before 
Judge  Franklin  C.  Hoyt.  Two  were  re- 
turned to  their  mothers,  three  were 
placed  in  the  custody  of  private  famil- 
ies, and  one  was  turned  over  to  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children.  For  none  of  them  was  the 
desired  institutional  care  available. 

kUBLIC    LOANS    FOR    BUILDING 
LOW-PRICED  HOMES 

A  PLAN  to  use  public  money  in 
•  the  erection  of  sanitary  dwellings  of 
low  rental  for  unskilled  wage-earners  in 
the  national  capital,  is  proposed  by  Edith 
Elmer  Wood,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Fifty,  which  is  backing  the 
measure  designed  to  eliminate  alley 
dwellings  and  turn  alleys  into  minor 
streets. 

Miss  Wood  believes  that  if  dwellers 
are  to  be  turned  out  of  alley  houses, 
some  provision  for  sanitary  and  rea- 
sonable priced  housing  must  be  made 
for  them.  Unless  this  is  done  she  fears 
raising  of  rents,  overcrowding  of  streets 
and  the  formation  of  new  slums,  per- 
haps as  bad  as  the  old  ones.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  the  government  loan  prin- 
ciple, which  has  been  used  for  years  in 
Great  Britain  and  Germany,  should  be 
applied  here. 

In  line  with  this  point  of  view,  a  bill 
has  been  introduced  by  Representative 
Boreland,  of  Kansas  City,  authorizing 
the  district  commissioners  to  issue  bonds 
not  exceeding  $10.000,000— not  more 
than  $1,000,000  in  one  year — to  provide 
funds  to  be  loaned  to  "non-commercial 
building  associations,"  whose  purpose 
and  management  may  be,  upon  investi- 
gation, approved  by  the  commissioners. 

The  act  defines  a  non-commercial 
building  association  as  one  whose  ar- 
ticles of  incorporation  prohibit  the  pay- 
ment of  any  interest  or  dividend  at  a 
rate  exceeding  5  per  cent. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  to  be  pro- 
tected from  loss  by  a  first  mortgage  on 
the  real  estate  and  improvements  owned 
by  the  association,  by  limiting  the  period 
of  the  loan  to  forty  years,  by  represen- 
tation on  the  board  of  directors,  and  by 
reserving  the  right  to  pass  on  the  plans 
of  all  buildings  and  the  rents  to  be 
charged.  The  bill  stipulates  that  interest 
on  any  loan  made  by  the  comissioners 
shall  not  exceed  4  per  cent,  but  shall  be 
sufficient  to  enable  the  loan  to  be  made 
without  loss,  and  that  a  sinking  fund 
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shall  be  provided  for  repayment  of  the 
loan  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  set. 

The  proponents  of  this  measure  arc 
anxious  that  attention  shall  not  be  dis- 
tracted from  the  alley  bill,  and  accord- 
ingly are  making  no  plans  to  push  the 
loan  bill  in  any  way  that  might  diminish 
the  chances  for  securing  the  passage  of 
the  alley  bill. 
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APID  RECRUITING   OF    POLICE- 
WOMEN 


CANADA'S  becoming  interested  in 
policewomen.  Alice  Stebbins  Wells,  Po- 
licewoman No.  1  of  Los  Angeles,  who 
has  just  returned  from  a  trip  across  the 
border,  explained  the  growth  of  the 
movement  and  the  good  which  it  is  be- 
lieved policewomen  can  do,  to  the  Duke 
of  Connaught,  governor-general  of  the 
dominion.  The  latter  declared  his  firm 
belief  that  every  city  would  be  benefited 
by  having  plain  clothes  women  as  well  as 
plain  clothes  men. 

Toronto  was  the  first  Canadian  city 
to  appoint  women  to  the  police  force 
with  full  power.  It  now  has  two  such 
officials.  Ottawa  has  recently  given  po- 
lice power  to  two  women.  At  present 
their  salaries  are  paid  by  a  private  or- 
ganization, but  it  is  expected  that  their 
names  will  appear  on  the  city  payroll 
soon.  Peterborough,  Montreal,  St.  John 
and  Halifax  are  actively  interested  in 
the  movement. 

In  the  United  States  the  number  of 
cities  and  towns  which  have  placed 
women  on  the  police  force  with  full  or 
partial  power  is  increasing  so  rapidly 
that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  keep 
count.  Chicago,  of  course,  is  the  recent 
shining  example.  Within  the  past  two 
months  San  Francisco  has  changed  its 
charter  so  as  to  admit  women  to  the 
force  without  meeting  the  physical  re- 
quirements which  apply  to  men.  Three 
women  have  already  been  appointed. 
Fargo  and  Grand  Forks,  No.  Dak.; 
Topeka,  Kansas ;  Ottawa,  111. ;  and  Kan- 
sas City  are  other  places  which  have  re- 
cently entrusted  police  power  to  women. 

To  what  extent  the  movement  has 
been  favored  in  Europe  is  not  a  matter 
of  record.  It  is  said  there  are  police 
women  in  Sweden.  Mrs.  Wells  has  re- 
ceived inquiries  into  the  nature  of  po- 
licewomen's work  here  from  Austria, 
England  and  other  countries. 

AGAIN    THE    LA    FOLLETTE- 
PETERS  BILL 

ONE  MORE  milestone  has  been 
passed  by  the  LaFollette-Peters  bill  lim- 
iting the  hours  of  women's  work  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  bill  is  safely 
out  of  the  House  Committee  on  Labor 
and  has  just  been  reported  favorably  to 
the  House  by  Representative  Lewis  of 
Maryland,  chairman  of  the  committee. 

This  "model  bill"  prepared  and  intro- 
duced at  the  request  of  the  National 
Consumers'  League  is  already  familiar 
to  readers  of  THE  SURVEY.  In  addition 
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to  prohibiting  the  employment  of  women 
more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day 
or  more  than  forty-eight  hours  in  any 
one  week,  the  measure  provides  that  no 
girl  under  eighteen  years  of  age  may 
be  employed  in  any  manufacturing,  me- 
chanical or  mercantile  establishment, 
laundry,  hotel  or  restaurant,  telegraph 
or  telephone  establishment,  or  by  any 
express  or  transportation  company  be- 
fore seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  or 
after  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  any 
one  day.  Penalties  are  provided  for  vio- 
lation and  a  board  of  three  inspectors, 
two  of  them  women,  is  created  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  legislation. 

It  was  just  about  a  year  ago  that  the 
LaFollette-Peters  bill  started  on  its 
journey  through  Congress.  THE  SUR- 
VEY lias  followed  its  progress  in  various 
issues  dating  back  to  December  21,  1912, 
when  it  was  first  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  its  present  form  by  Senator  La- 
Follette  of  Wisconsin.  Nine  hearings 
were  held  on  the  bill  by  Senate  and 
House  committees  last  winter.  It  passed 
the  Senate  in  February  but  never 
reached  the  goal  of  enactment.  In  spite 
of  the  united  afforts  of  its  friends  it 
was  blockaded  by  the  House  committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  and  beaten 
on  the  home  stretch  by  its  opponents  in 
the  Sixty-second  Congress. 

In  the  present  session  the  bill,  rein- 
troduced  in  exactly  the  same  form,  has 
had  an  auspicious  beginning.  It  passed 


the  Senate  in  July  and  now,  freed  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Labor  it  awaits 
the  action  of  the  representatives.  At 
this  critical  juncture  it  needs  the  help 
of  all  its  supporters. 

SEA  VIEW— THE    NEW    TUBERCU- 
LOSIS HOSPITAL 

With  the  dedication  of  Sea  View, 
the  new  four  million  dollar  tuberculosis 
hospital  for  New  York  City  at  Castle- 
ton  Corners,  Staten  Island,  a  signifi- 
cant institution  began  its  career.  For 
in  point  of  equipment,  capacity,  a  nd 
management,  the  hospital  is  hardly  sec- 
ond even  to  the  famous  hospitals  of 
Europe.  This  was  the  opinion  of  speak- 
ers at  the  recent  dedication  who  had 
studied  the  European  institutions. 

Sea  View  is  completely  equipped  as 
a  general  hospital  and  could  be  used  as 
such  at  a  moment's  notice.  The  plant 
includes  twenty  buildings,  for  service  as 
wards,  surgical  and  pathological  pur- 
poses, and  for  administration. 

No  effort  has  been  spared  to  make 
the  hospital  complete,  comfortable,  and 
beautiful.  1,100  patients  can  be  accom- 
modated at  one  time.  Dr.  E.  S.  Mc- 
Sweeney  is  superintendent 

The  cases  received  at  Sea  View  will 
not  be  patients  of  the  vagrant  type. 
These  will  be  cared  for  as  heretofore  in 
special  hospitals  or  at  Blackwrell's  !•- 
land. 
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Sea  View  aims  rather  to  meet  the 
needs  of  an  intermediate  class,  higher 
in  the  social  scale,  self-respecting,  who 
could  not  mingle  with  the  vagrant  class, 
yet  who  require  assistance  in  securing 
medical  care  and  treatment.  The  hos- 
pital is  thus  unique  in  its  intermediate 


position  and  will  bridge  the  wide  and 
serious  gap  between  costly  sanatoria  and 
purely  charitable  institutions.  Incur- 
able as  well  as  curable  cases  will  be  re- 
ceived. Cases  will  be  segregated  and 
assigned  by  the  Tuberculosis  Hospital 
Admission  Bureau. 


THE  TWENTY-EIGHT  PARTS  OF  THIS  TOY  WERE  GLUED  TOGETHER  BY 
LITTLE   GERMAN    CHILDREN 


A  FIVE    GENT    TOY    AND    THE    TWO 
TEACHES-BY  FLORENCE  KELLEY 


MORALS    IT 


THE  toy  which  heads  this  arti- 
cle I  bought  for  a  nickel  in  a  corner  gro- 
cery in  one  of  the  poorest  streets  in  New 
York  city.  It  came  from  the  Thiiringen 
Forest,  paid  its  traveling  expenses 
across  the  ocean,  35  per  cent  tariff  duty, 
a  profit  to  the  importer,  and  another  to 
the  corner  grocer. 

What  wages  can  have  been  paid  to 
the  man  who  cut  the  wood  for  its 
twenty-eight  parts,  and  to  the  children 
who  glued  them  together  and  packed 
the  toy  for  shipment? 

Standing  in  the  window  of  the  shabby 
little  grocery,  the  toy  looked  most  at- 
tractive. A  busy  nurse  on  her  way  to 
visit  a  little  girl,  five  years  old,  ill  with 
measles,  quarantined,  bored  and  lonely, 
bought  a  duplicate  of  the  original,  think- 
ing to  give  pleasure  to  her  sorry  little 
patient.  So  long  as  the  child  contented 
herself  with  fingering  the  toy,  the  pleas- 
ure lasted.  But  it  came  to  a  sudden 
end  at  the  first  attempt  to  put  the  tub 
to  the  uses  for  which  tubs  are  supposed 
to  exist.  For  the  tub  first  leaked,  and 
then  fell  apart  when  water  was  put 
in  it. 

It  was  not  made  for  use.  It  was 
created  merely  to  be  sold. 


Few  sorrows  are  more  poignant  than 
the  grief  of  a  young  child  at  the  wreck 
of  a  cherished  new  toy;  and  the  kind- 
ness is  akin  to  cruelty  which  expresses 
itself  in  so  perishable  a  gift  to  so  eager 
a  recipient. 

Two  morals  attach  themselves  to  this 
humble  plaything.  Two  questions  are 
raised  by  it.  Cannot  we  develop  for 
the  children  whose  every  penny  spent 
for  toys  represents  a  sacrifice  by  their 
parents,  a  supply  better  worth  having, 
less  perishable  and  equally  attractive? 
And  have  we  not  an  urgent  duty  to 
inform  ourselves  of  the  sources  of  the 
general  toy  supply? 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  it  is 
illegal  to  make  toys  in  the  tenement 
houses  of  New  York.  This  year,  for 
the  first  time,  no  so-called  hygienic 
dolls  are  in  preparation  in  overcrowded 
and  unwholesome  dwellings  in  congested 
districts,  from  which*  in  former  years 
came  quantities  of  shapeless  cotton- 
batting  creatures,  covered  with  cotton 
cloth,  to  represent  Brownies. 

The  chief  recommendation  of  these 
toys  for  the  youngest  children  was  that 
they  were  said  to  be  both  unbreakable 
and  incapable  of  doing  the  baby  harm. 


This  year  the  latter  assurance  will,  for 
the  first  time,  be  accurate  as  to  all  that 
part  of  the  supply  which  comes  from 
New  York  city. 

One  state  has  in  this  way  registered 
its  growing  appreciation  of  the  duty  of 
ascertaining  the  sources  of  the  toy  sup- 
ply, and  making  it  safe  so  far  as  the 
children  who  use  the  toys  are  concerned. 

In  regard  to  the  children  who  produce 
toys,  New  York  state  has  this  year  for- 
bidden their  employment  in  the  tene- 
ments before  their  fourteenth  birthday. 
This  is  an  attempt  to  make  the  toy  sup- 
ply harmless  in  relation  to  the  school 
children  in  wage-earning  families. 

This  year  for  the  first  time,  however, 
comes  an  appeal  from  Europe  that  we 
interest  ourselves  in  the  European 
sources  of  our  Christmas  gifts  for  chil- 
dren. 

In  the  Thiiringen  forest  there  is  no 
effective  check  upon  the  labor  of  the 
youngest  children  under  the  sweating 
system.  Little  ones  of  kindergarten 
age  can  be  turned  to  account  for  gluing 
together  the  innumerable  parts  of  the 
fragile  playthings.  There  is  no  factory 
inspection  of  the  industry,  because  there 
are  virtually  no  factories. 

This  is  a  cottage  industry,  most  at- 
tractive to  the  eye  of  American  travel- 
lers, who  imagine  that  the  children  work 
at  their  pleasure  in  the  intervals  of  out- 
door play  in  one  of  the  loveliest  regions 
of  Germany.  In  reality,  however,  the 
situation  is  essentially  the  same  as  it 
has  been  in  our  own  tenement  house 
industries.  Sleep,  play,  and  school  at- 
tendance all  suffer  during  the  rush  sea- 
son whon  orders  pour  in  with  time  limits 
attached,  and  all  the  normal  life  of  the 
family  yields  under  the  pressure  of  the 
demand  of  the  export  trade. 

Now  we  are  the  export  trade. 

If  we  insist  that  we  want  toys  made 
by  older  people  getting  a  wage  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  their  families,  without 
making  drafts  upon  kindergarten  and 
primary  school,  we  can  get  them  when- 
ever we  make  our  demand  sufficiently 
urgent. 

This  year's  supply  was  long  since 
shipped  from  the  toy-making  communi- 
ties on  the  Continent,  but  the  American 
orders  for  Christmas,  1914,  will  be  given 
in  February.  We  are  urgently  besought 
to  impress  between  now  and  February 
upon  American  importers  the  fact  that 
there  is  in  our  country  a  new  and  ef- 
fective preference  for  toys  made  um'er 
conditions  good  for  the  health,  intelli- 
gence and  welfare  of  the  juvenile  work- 
ers, whether  they  work  in  America  or 
in  Europe. 

Unfortunately  the  proposed  amend- 
ment was  cut  out  of  the  new  tariff  law 
which  would,  if-  enacted,  exclude  the 
products  of  the  labor  of  children  below 
the  age  of  fourteen  years.  Until  that 
amendment  can  be  carried,  the  task  will 
rest  upon  the  shopping  public. 
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CONOMIG     ASPECTS    OF     HOOKWORM    DISEASE    IN 
PORTO    RICO— BY   MAJ.   BAILEY  K.  ASHFORD,  M.  D. 


THE  ISLAND  OF  PORTO  Rico, 
with  3,606  square  miles  of  territory  and 
1,120,000  inhabitants,  is  almost  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  the  culture  of  sugar, 
tobacco,  coffee  and  fruit,  named  in  the 
order  of  their  importance  in  1912; 
sugar  in  the  coast  lands,  tobacco  in  the 
foothills  and  some  mountain  valleys,  and 
coffee  in  the  mountainous  regions.  As 
fully  three-fourths  of  the  labor  on  the 
island  is  agricultural,  the  output  of  each 
plantation  depends  largely  upon  the  lab- 
oring capacity  of-  those  engaged  in  till- 
ing the  soil. 

Given  the  fact  that  all  vegetation  is 
luxuriant  and  that  no  serious  natural 
conditions  hinder  the  raising  of  large 
crops,  a  study  of  the  great  scourge  of 
the  laboring  classes,  uncinariasis,  will 
throw  light  upon  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  Porto  Rico  during  the  past  fif- 
teen years,  perhaps  through  centuries 
preceding  this  period. 

The  value  of  the  coffee  crop  in  1897, 
American  gold,  was  $7,492,453;  that  of 
sugar  $2,456,898;  and  that  of  tobacco 
$732,117.  Coffee  formed  70  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  all  exports  in  1895-97,  and 
41  per  cent  of  all  cultivated  land  was 
devoted  to  its  production. 

In  1910  the  value  of  sugar  exported 
had  increased  to  $23,545,922,  represent- 
ing over  60  per  cent  of  all  products 
leaving  the  island;  tobacco  had  in- 
creased to  $5,664,128,  but  coffee  had 
fallen  to  $5,669,602. 

Sugar,  Mainstay  of  the  People 

Thus  we  see  sugar  today  the  life- 
giving  product  of  Porto  Rico,  with  an 
increase  of  seventeen-fold  its  value 
since  1897;  tobacco,  a  promising  indus- 
try which  is  seven  and  one-half  times 
as  important  as  formerly,  and  coffee  a 
decadent  industry  which  has  but  75  per 
cent  of  the  value  it  possessed  in  the 
davs  of  Spain. 

Sugar  rose  in  value  when  it  came  un- 
der the  protective  tariff  of  the  United 
States.  Coffee  fell  when  Spain's  pre- 
ferential tariff  was  removed,  and  al- 
though the  bean  was  of  a  superior  class, 
it  was  unknown  and  unappreciated  in  the 
only  free  market  open  to  it,  the  United 
States,  where  it  had  to  compete  with 
cheap  grades. 

The  output  of  sugar  was  enormously 
increased  by  improved  methods  of  cul- 
ture and  by  great  mills,  now  among  the 
largest  of  their  kind  in  the  world.  Cof- 
fee culture  has  progressed  little,  if  any, 
in  improved  methods;  first,  because, 
from  the  nature  of  the  industry,  machin- 
ery plays  an  unimportant  part  in  its 
preparation  for  the  market;  second,  be- 
cause the  coffee  planters  were  so  poor 
that  they  were  unable  to  keep  their 
estates  at  anywhere  near  their  full  pro- 


ductive capacity,  the  bushes  needing 
manual  attention  continually  to  increase 
the  output.  The  value  of  the  crop  of- 
ten barely  sufficed  to  pay  interest  on 
the  mortgages  and  was  totally  insuf- 
ficient to  meet  the  expense  of  improve- 
ments, especially  as  loans  could  with 
great  difficulty  be  floated. 

Sugar  rose  to  the  surface  in  an  era 
of  increasing  prosperity,  unhampered 
by  any  convulsion  of  Nature,  and  fav- 
ored by  the  influences  above  cited.  Cof- 
fee planters  were  surprised  by  the  war 
in  the  midst  of  speculation  and  bor- 
rowing. Their  estates,  not  to  say  the 
ripening  crop,  heavily  mortgaged,  were 
damaged  one  year  after  the  American 
occupation  by  a  disastrous  hurricane 
which  in  a  day  dashed  to  the  ground 
the  coffee  bushes  and,  worst  of  all,  the 
shade  trees  necessary  for  the  superior 
quality  of  the  bean.  Thus  was  pre- 
cluded the  resuscitation  of  former  crop 
values  for  at  least  five  years. 

Sugar  lands  and,  to  a  less  extent  to- 
bacco plantations,  bereft  of  shade,  and 
bathed  by  a  hot  sun,  are  notoriously 
poorer  culture  grounds  for  Necator 
Americanus  (hookworm)  than  are  lands 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  coffee. 
They  are  far  drier,  being  well  ploughed 
and  well  drained  whereas  coffee  groves, 
well  shaded,  always  sopping  and  gener- 
ally undrained,  and,  above  all,  far  more 
densely  worked,  are  among  the  most  per- 
fect culture  grounds  for  this  parasite 
in  the  world. 

Moreover,   the   laborers  in   sugar   es- 


A    SUGAR    PLANTATION. 

Note  the  distance  from  the  mountains 
and  the  sharp  delineation  between  coast 
and  highlands. 


tates  are  chiefly  Negroes  who  are  rela- 
tively immune  to  uncinariasis.  They  are 
better  paid,  better  housed,  and  better 
clothed  than  the  poor  white  coffee  labor- 
er, whose  constitution  is  weakened  by 
chilling  damp  winds,  insufficient  cloth- 
ing, insufficient  and  improper  food,  and 
general  poverty  and  wretchedness. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  lands 
previously  cultivated  in  tobacco  and  cof- 
fee, have  been  encroached  upon  by 
sugar  wherever  possible;  that  tobacco, 
increasing  in  importance,  has  seized  up- 
on coffee  lands  which  are  thus  materi- 
ally diminished  in  area  and  driven  to 
the  mountain  fastnesses  where  they  are 
generally  isolated  by  lack  of  roads  over 
which  to  bring  their  products  to  the 
coast. 

The  Coffee  Industry 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  the  coffee  crop  in  1901 
was  valued  at  but  $1,678,765.  In  1904, 
in  part  due  to  some  recuperation  of  the 
coffee  groves  after  the  hurricane,  in  part 
to  better  prices,  it  was  valued  at  $3,- 
903257.  Since  1904  the  area  of  land 
under  cultivation  for  coffee  has  steadily 
diminished  and  yet  the  crop  has  as  stead-  , 
ily  increased,  until  in  1910  it  was  valued 
at  $5,669,902.  This  means  practically 
but  one  thing:  increase  in  production, 
not  great  but  perceptible. 

Anyone  who  knows  anything  about 
Porto  Rico  will  realize  instantly  the 
precarious  condition  of  her  commercial 
future  when  he  reflects  that  upon  one 
product,  sugar,  and  upon  the  market 
price  of  that  product,  depends  the  is- 
land's prosperity.  Sugar  is  today,  rela- 
tively speaking,  where  coffee  was  in 
1897.  Let  the  duty  on  sugar  fall,  and 
tobacco,  which  is  as  yet  a  weak  indus- 
try, and  coffee,  wltieh  is  a  decadent  one, 
must  together  support  the  island. 

Today  sugar  is  the  mainstay  of  Porto 
Rico  but  it  is  far  from  being  the  work- 
ingman's  ideal  crop.  Only  rich  men  and 
powerful  corporations  can  grind  sugar. 
Only  the  big  financiers  can  supply  these 
mills  with  enough  cane  to  make  them 
pay.  Coffee  is  the  country  gentleman's 
crop,  the  poor  man's  crop,  the  Porto 
Rican's  crop.  Even  when  coffee  brought 
but  seven  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars 
a  year  to  Porto  Rico,  the  jibaro,  or  poor 
white  coffee  laborer,  was  better  off.  His 
dollar  ''went  further."  Coffee  holdings 
are  small  holdings  and  well  distribute 
wealth  here.  Why  is  coffee  so  depressed 
now  when  every  other  industry  is  boom- 
ins:?  The  answer  of  coffee  planters  is 
concise :  "There  is  no  coffee"  !  What 
they  mean  is  that  the  per-acre  produc- 
tion is  utterly  inadequate. 

Thus  we  can  establish  the  inseparable 
relation  of  the  health  of  the  coffee  lab- 
orer to  the  welfare  of  the  industry. 
Thus  we,  as  medical  men,  can  justly 
lay  claim  to  a  share  in  the  awakening 
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of  that  industry  which  in  its  palmy  days 
brought  happiness  and  contentment  to 
the  people  of  Porto  Rico.  For  in  1904 
a  campaign  was  instituted  against 
"anemia"  or  uncinariasis,  the  chief  cause 
of  the  invaliding  of  the  Porto  Rican 
laborer,  especially  of  the  coffee  laborer, 
which  has  culminated  in  the  successful 
treatment  of  300,000  persons  of  this 
class.  No  Porto  Rican  can  refuse  the 
forty  or  fifty  physicians,  whose  efforts 
through  seven  years  have  accomplished 
this  result,  a  part  of  the  credit  for  the 
financial  betterment  of  his  people  after 
this  tremendous  campaign. 

Dividing  the  island  into  the  muni- 
cipalities bordering  on  the  coast  and 
those  or  the  interior,  we  find  that  out 
of  a  total  population  of  618,871  per- 
sons in  coast  municipalities,  117,898,  or 
19  per  cent  have  been  treated  for  uncin- 
ariasis in  the  interior;  of  a  population 
of  334,372,  130,980  or  39  per  cent  were 
so  treated.  Over  fifty  thousand  persons 
were  migratory  and  their  residence 
could  not  be  fixed.  The  unit  of  divis- 
ion, politically  speaking,  is  the  muni- 
cipality, as  is  the  county  in  the  United 
States,  but,  topographically  speaking, 
while  the  twenty-four  interior  muni- 
cipalities are  in  the  highlands,  chiefly 
devoted  to  coffee  culture  and  secondar- 
ily to  tobacco,  a  large  part  of  the  area 


of  a  coast  municipality  is  apt  to  extend 
well  back  into  the  mountains,  and  is  of 
course,  given  over  to  coffee.  So  it  may 
be  said,  without  fear  of  error,  that  not 
over  one-tenth  of  those  seeking  treat- 
ment for  their  anemia  were  sugar  lab- 
orers, not  over  one-fifth  were  tobacco 
workers  and  the  rest  came  from  coffee 
groves. 

Rehabilitation  of  Coffee 

In  the  rehabilitation  of  this  coffee  in- 
dustry only  one  plan  is  feasible:  to  in- 
crease per-acre  production.  To  do  this 
a  workingman  capable  of  100  per  cent  of 
labor  daily  is  needed.  This  will  be  im- 
possible until  anemia  among  his  class 
is  thoroughly  under  control. 

He  is  a  tiller  of  the  soil,  pure  and 
simple,  living  by  sufferance  in  a  rude  hut 
he  built  himself  on  ground  which  he 
does  not  own.  With  a  large  family  he 
is  powerless  to  save  a  cent  of  his  earn- 
ings and,  as  Weyl,  expert  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  says,  it  would  be  a  crime  for  him 
to  attempt  to  save.  When  not  a  vic- 
tim of  anemia,  he  is  usually  a  well- 
nourished,  well-built  man  of  medium 
stature,  reserved,  deeply  suspicious  of 
strangers,  unschooled  but  astute,  gen- 
erous and  respectful.  Eliminating  an- 
emia, his  diseases  are  few,  as  are  his 


vices.  He  is  long-suffering  and,  above 
all,  hardworking,  but  his  methods  of 
labor  are  primitive  and  wasteful.  He  is 
totally  dependent  upon  the  outcome  of 
the  crop  he  labors  to  realize.  Not  be- 
ing a  landowner,  unable  to  perform  any 
other  class  of  work,  and  unable  to  read 
and  write,  he  looks  to  the  planter  he 
serves  for  protection  and  initiative. 

In  the  mountains  he  is  white  and  a 
coffee  laborer.  On  the  coast  he  is 
more  frequently  a  Negro  or  a  mulatto, 
notwithstanding  the  tendency  of  late 
years  for  the  white  coffee  laborer  to 
work  in  sugar  fields  during  the  inactive 
season  in  coffee  plantations.  His  food 
is  confined  practically  to  native  vege- 
tables and  fruits,  with  rice,  codfish,  cof- 
fee and  condiments.  His  diet  lacks  ani- 
mal proteids  and  fats  and  would  be  con- 
sidered below  par  in  Europe  and  North 
America.  Take  away  his  wage  and  he 
lives  from  hand  to  mouth  on  native 
fruits  and  vegetables,  for  rice,  codfish 
and  condiments  he  must  buy. 

That  Spain's  protection  of  coffee 
merely  brought  about  a  value  of  seven 
and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  in  1897, 
when  in  1911  five  and  a  half  millions 
were  rendered  by  far  less  coffee  land 
without  any  protection  and  with  the 
stormy  past  already  recounted,  must  be 
considered  notable.  Something  was  cer- 
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tainly  missing.  When  we  consider 
that  from  1890  to  1899  the  percentage  of 
deaths  from  anemia  to  the  total  death 
rate  gradually  climbed  from  13  to  21l/2, 
when  we  take  into  account  the  testimony 
of  druggists  and  physicians  practicing 
in  those  days  to  the  effect  that  they 
flourished  because  of  the  generous  sums 
spent  to  secure  medicine  and  medical 
attendance  by  the  laborer,  when  we  rea- 
lize that  when  15  per  cent  of  the  total 
death  rate  is  due  to  anemia,  the  average 
hemoglobin  of  the  laborer  is  not  far 
from  50  or  60  per  cent,  we  cannot  but 
see  that  Spain's  best  endeavor  fell  short 
for  lack  of  medical  co-operation.  Could 
sugar  have  attained  a  value  of  $25,000,- 
000  a  year  with  a  laborer  whose  hemog- 
lobin is  but  60  per  cent?  We  believe 
not — decidedly  not !  A  sugar  planter 
fights  shy  of  a  physical  wreck  when  he 
is  looking  for  his  laborers,  for  the  work 
is  hard  and  requires  strong  men. 

Prevalence  of  Disease 

When  we  Americans  first  landed  in 
Porto  Rico  our  attention  was  attracted 
by  the  muddy  yellow  color  of  the  aver- 
age country  laborer.  At  its  worst  an- 
emia is  really  a  rare  cause  of  death  in 
Europe  and  North  America.  Even 
severe  cases  are  apparently  not  very 
common ;  the  condition  found  usually 
is  simply  one  which  causes  a  diminution 
in  the  laboring  capacity  of  the  individu- 
al. But  in  Porto  Rico,  with  about  300 
people  to  the  square  mile,  with  ideal 
cultural  conditions  for  the  larvae,  and 
with  small  coffee  estates  in  whose  shady 
groves  hundreds  of  barefooted  workers 
daily  congregate,  clearing  underbrush  or 
picking  coffee  and  evermore  befouling 
the  soil,  each  laborer  receives  a  daily 
dose  of  Necator  Americanus,  a  series  of 
multiple  infections,  that  fairly  break 
through  the  most  impervious  natural 
immunity  and  leave  an  entire  class  an- 
emic with  a  frightful  death  rate,  impos- 
sible to  comprehend  outside  of  Porto 
Rico. 

When  it  can  be  said  that  30  per  cent 
of  all  deaths  actually  occurred  from  an- 
emia in  1900  and  that  60  per  cent  or 
more  of  these  occurred  in  the  mountains, 
that  two  of  every  hundred  died  yearly 
of  uncinariasis,  could  anyone  have  any 
lingering  doubt  about  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  other  ninety-eight  who 
lived  and  were  infected  under  the  same 
conditions  as  the  two  unfortunates  who 
lost  their  lives! 

To  be  more  explicit,  the  hemoglobin 
of  577  persons  presenting  themselves 
for  treatment  in  Bayamon  dispensary, 
in  1904,  and  taken  at  random,  averaged 
43.09  per  cent.  This  was  at  the  very 
beginning  of  our  campaign  and  is  an 
especially  valuable  note  because  Baya- 
mon is  a  coast  town  where  anemia 
should  have  been  least  prominent. 

In  the  six  years'  campaign  in  which 
287,528  persons  were  treated,  3.99  per 
cent  were  very  light  cases,  20.39  per 
cent  light,  44.90  per  cent  medium.  25.05 
intense  and  4.68  per  cent  very  intense. 
There  was  89  per  cent  unclassified.  Our 
classification  by  hemoglobin  percentage 
was  as  follows: 

Between  60  per  cent  and  normal,  a 
light  or  very  light  case. 
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Between  30  and  60  per  cent,  a  medium 
or  moderate  case. 

Below  30  per  cent  an  intense  or  a  very 
intense  case.  The  clinical  estimate  of 
the  grade  of  the  disease  was  as  follows: 

A  light  case :  "An  individual,  pre- 
viously vigorous,  and  energetic,  grad- 
ually finds  himself  losing  in  strength  and 
inclination  to  work,  w.th  symptoms  of 
dyspepsia  and,  perhaps,  a  faint  pallor. 
To  his  friends  and  neighbors  he  is  'run 
down.'  To  unfriendly  eyes  he  is  'lazy 
and  good-for-nothing.'  " 

A  moderate  case:  "A  moderately 
anemic  individual,  with  minus  activity 
of  mind  and  body.  The  patient  looks 
and  feels  definitely  sick.  There  is  no 
longer  mere  disinclination  to  work  but 
partial  inability.  He  is  pale,  exertion 
brin-js  on  throbbing  of  arteries  and  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart;  sudden  changes 
of  position,  sudden  dizziness.  He  is  half 
narcotized,  as  it  were." 

An  intense  case:  "The  patient  has 
arrived  at  that  stage  when  a  fatal  ter- 
mination may  occur  at  any  time.  Ex- 
treme pallor,  edematous  extremities, 
dilated  heart,"  etc. 

When  we  remember  that  30  per  cent 
of  the  cases  treated  were  "intense," 
that  45  per  cent  were  "moderate,"  we 
can  see  how  sick  has  been  the  laboring 
class  of  Porto  Rico. 

From  earliest  colonial  days  this  un- 
recognized disease  has  been  responsible 
for  the  unjust  charge  of  the  full- 
blooded  European  that  the  Porto  Rican 
laborer  was  indolent,  and  only  after 
a  tremendous  cyclone  which  threw 
the  coffee  worker  upon  his  own  resour- 
ces was  the  mask  snatched  from  the  face 
of  one  of  the  most  pitiful  situations 
known  to  medical  history.  Urged  by 
planter,  by  insular  government,  by  the 
American  people  to  arise  and  work,  he 
could  only  lie  down  to  die,  incapable 
at  last,  of  responding  even  to  dire  ne- 
cessity. 

Anemia,  thus  weakening  the  resist- 
ance of  a  defenseless  and  poverty- 


stricken   class,    obviously   affects   labor- 
er, land-owner,  and  state. 

The  Sick  Laborer 

Uncinariasis  reduces  the  earning  ca- 
pacity of  the  laborer.  Many  times  he 
is  paid  for  the  work  he  accomplishes  in 
a  day.  This  is  eminently  true  of  coffee 
picking  where  he  receives  from  ten  to 
fifteen  cents  per  "almud"  or  conventional 
boxfull.  Some  planters  have  two  sets 
of  day  wages,  one  for  a  healthy  man  and 
another,  much  lower,  for  an  anemic 
Incidentally,  they  state  that  they  lose 
money  on  the  anemic,  even  at  the  lower 
wage,  but  have  not  the  heart  to  turn  him 
off,  and  so  they  retain  him  in  the  hope 
that  he  may  be  cured  and  swell  the  num- 
bers of  the  not-too-numerous  workers. 

The  disease  also  saps  his  all-too- 
scanty  wage  through  the  purchase  of 
medicines  and,  in  some  cases,  through 
doctor's  fees.  The  amount  of  patent 
"blood  restorers"  sold  in  Porto  Rico  in 
past  years  is  astonishing.  This  ghoulish 
industry  saw  its  best  days  when  finance 
here  was  at  its  lowest  ebb  after  the  Cy- 
clone. Doctors  could  not  possibly 
reach  the  sick  country  dwellers  even 
had  they  wanted  to  do  so,  for  the  muni- 
cipal doctor  has  on  an  average  15,000 
people  to  attend,  often  more.  These 
were  practically  all  indigent  and  70  per 
cent  were  more  or  less  sick.  They  lived 
not  in  towns  or  hamlets  but  in  every 
nook  and  cranny  of  the  municipality, 
nine-tenths  of  whose  population  was  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  rural  districts, 
unapproachable  by  roads  and  generally 
reached  only  over  breakneck  trails. 
More  than  five  trips  a  day  to  the  out- 
lying dwellings  of  the  sick  was  impos- 
sible and  only  a  few  fortunate  ones  had 
a  modest  fee  to  tempt  a  physician's  call. 
The  rest  had  to  depend  upon  the  lying 
promises  of  patent  medicines  and  char- 
latans. 

Anemia  clogs  his  mentality  and  re- 
duces his  spirit.  "Over  all  the  varied 
symptoms  with  which  the  unfortunate 
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jibaro,  infected  by  uncinaria,  is  plagued, 
hangs  the  pall  of  a  drowsy  intellect,  of 
a  mind  that  has  received  a  stunning 
blow.  .  .  .  There  is  a  hypochondria- 
cal,  melancholy,  hopeless  expression, 
which  in  severe  cases  deepens  to  ap- 
parent dense  stupidity,  with  indifference 
to  surroundings  and  lack  of  all  ambi- 
tion." Such  people  are  unable  to  act  on 
their  own  initiative  and  have  to  be  driv- 
en to  work  and  told  each  thing  separate- 
ly several  times  before  they  understand. 

The  disease  prevents  the  laborer  from 
avoiding  infection.  The  earnings  of  a 
family  averaged  in  1904,  according  to 
Weyl,  considerably  less  than  $100  a  year 
and  there  was  work  available  only  four 
days  in  the  week,  on  an  average.  Nine 
months  of  the  year  the  majority  had  no 
steady  work  .and  during  the  other  three 
months  or  at-  the  time  of  the  coffee  har- 
vest, the  whole  family  was  employed 
and  payment  was  made,  in  coffee  plan- 
tations at  least,  according  to  amounts 
picked.  If  the  picking  was  50  per  cent 
of  the  normal  there  was  a  loss  of  50  per 
cent  directly  traceable  to  disease. 

Should  every  cent  of  these  diminished 
earnings  be  spent  for  food  his  ration 
would  still  be  inadequate  for  his  work- 
ing necessities,  and  therefore  shoes 
were  an  impossible  luxury.  His  miser- 
able physical  and  mental  condition,  lack 
of  market  from  impassable  roads,  lack 
of  beasts  of  burden  on  which  to  trans- 
port, and  of  utensils  with  which  to  work, 
made  cultivation  of  garden  patches  out 
of  the  question. 

Coffee  laborers,  sick  with  anemia  are 
not  wanted  on  sugar  plantations  where 
there  is  less  chance  of  infection  and  bet- 
ter pay.  Thus  his  infirm  ty  peonizes 
him  and  binds  him  to  the  coffee  grove. 

Earning  Capacity 

If  the  roaming  coffee  picker  earn  but 
a  scant  50  per  cent  of  what  he  should 
earn  in  health,  those  regularly  employed 
living  under  practically  the  same  condi- 
tions, could  not  be  expected  to  earn 
more.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  with 
the  ridiculous  wage  pard  in  1904  (thirty 
cents)  the  planter  lost  money  in  inef- 
ficient labor.  I  made  a  visit  about  two 
years  ago  to  a  coffee  plantation,  so  re- 
mote from  the  anemia  stations  that  the 
laborers  were  nearly  all  uncured  an- 
emics.  The  planter  told  me  that  he  was 
thoroughly  discouraged  and  was  about  to 
give  up.  He  had  1,800  acres  of  the  best 
coTee  land,  much  of  which  he  could  not 
afford  to  put  under  cultivation  owing  to 
the  miserably  insufficient  output  of  the 
part  already  cultivated,  and  that  he  cal- 
culated his  loss  from  sick  laborers  at 
about  50  per  cent. 

It  was  then  afternoon  and  harvest 
time,  the  pickers  were  returning  from 
the  plantation  and  deposit:ng  their  day's 
collection  in  the  mill.  I  stationed  myself 
at  the  door  and  asked  each  one  what  his 
picking  had  amounted  .to  on  that  day, 
having  first  establ'shed  the  normal 
amount  which  they  should  have  picked 
per  man.  The  averaee  of  some  two 
hundred  laborers  was  50  per  cent  short 
of  what  it  should  have  been,  or  two 
almudes  a  day.  The  amount  received 
for  a  boxful,  or  almud.  varies  with  the 
abundance  of  berries,  but  on  that  day 
was  \2l/2  cents  an  almud.  So  here  were 


two  hundred  people  who  had  lost  $50  in 
one  day.  Seeing  these  poor,  rain-be- 
dr  bbled,  muddy,  barefooted  anemics, 
one  wondered  how  in  Heaven's  name 
they  had  ever  carried  in  the  coffee  they 
had  picked ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some 
stated  that  they  had  been  helped  by 
stronger  comrades.  Of  these  pickers 
many  were  pointed  out  to  me  as  regu- 
larly employed  peons  of  the  estate  work- 
ing for  a  day's  wage  and  these  were  in- 
distinguishable from  the  rest  as  far  as 
the  degree  of  their  anemia  went.  When 
the  incentive  to  make  as  large  a  pick- 
ing as  possible  could  produce  50  per 
cent  of  a  healthy  man's  output,  can  we 
expect  that  peons  working  by  the  day 
and  in  the  same  physical  condition 
should  yield  more  for  a  wage? 

Scarcity  of  Coffee  Workers 

There  is  at  present  a  scarcity  of  labor 
among  coffee  plantations.  Many  good 
laborers  have  left  to  seek  employment 
in  the  sugar  and  tobacco  fields  where 
the  pay  is  better.  But  the  men  who 
leave  are  cured  anenrcs  who  otherwise 
would  not  be  acceptable  to  the  sugar 
estates.  The  result  is  that  the  planter 
in  the  mountains  has  to  pay  a  higher 
wrge  than  before  and  still  struggle  with 
anemics. 

In  a  country  where  so  large  a  per- 
centage of  the  inhabitants  live  from 
hand  to  mouth  without  a  cent  saved  for 
emergencies,  in  the  presence  of  a  dis- 
ease which  palpably  affected  70  per  cent 
of  the  rural  laborers  and  caused,  in 
1900,  12.000  deaths,  the  resources  of 
t^at  country  are  stramed  to  provide  for 
them.  About  half  the  taxes  are  turned 
into  the  insular  treasury  for  roads,  edu- 
cation, etc.  Local  roads,  street  clean- 
ing, and  other  purely  municipal  expend- 
itures have  to  be  provided  by  the  muni- 
cipalitv.  Were  th'S  municipality  to  pro- 
vide for  the  proper  treatment  of  all 
tV>e:r  indigent  s'ck,  including  expend- 
itures for  medicines  it  would  irremedi- 
ably go  bankrupt. 

As  a  matter  of  f~ct  the  paltry  sums 
anpro^r;ated  for  th'S  purpose  never 
have  met  the  situation.  In  many  muni- 
cipalities the  proposals  to  furnish  medi- 
cine for  indi^ents  were  bid  upon  by  lo- 
cal pharmacists  and  in  a  month  or  so 
the  entire  amount  for  the  fiscal  year 
was  spent.  Fven  these  sums  of  money, 
n"t  laree  and  not  always  wisely  spent, 
represented,  nevertheless,  a  great  effort 
on  the  part  of  a  poor  town.  The  labor- 
ers emnloyed  by  the  government  are  apt 
to  be  the  more  anemic,  the  best  having 
been  absorbed  by  the  plantations.  In 
fact,  very  s;ck  men  were  emploved  by 
the  government  on  roads  at  enormous 
expense  at  the  time  when  it  was  sup- 
posed that  their  condition  resulted  from 
starvation  and  as  a  measure  of  relief  to 
the  poor.  No  one  can  ever  know  what 
percentage  of  these  appropriations  was 
lost  from  inefficient  labor. 

When  all  is  said  it  is  plain  that  to  per- 
mit the  coffee  industry  to  die  out  in 
Porto  Rico  is  unnecessary  and  harmful. 
It  is  to  ma"v  minds  the  crop  of  crons 
for  Porto  R'co  and  its  loss  will  ulti- 
matelv  spell  ru:n  to  su^ar  and  tobac- 
co for  the^e  Ant'llan  islands,  bared  of 
trees,  become  subject  to  Ion?  droughts 
and  torrential  washouts.  This  has  ac- 


tually happened  on  the  south  coast 
where  a  three  to  six  million  dollar  ir- 
rigation project  is  seeking  to  save  Guay- 
ama,  Salinas  and  Ponce  sugar.  The 
mountains  to  the  north  are  scarred  and 
bare ;  once  they  furnished  an  ample 
water  suply,  retained  by  the  roots  of 
the  bushes  and  trees  and  delivered  to 
the  rich  coast  lands  below  by  hundreds 
of  little  streams.  These  streams  have 
dried  up  and  one  of  the  richest  sugar 
districts  on  the  island  is  threatened. 
All  of  this  is  in  addition  to  other  con- 
siderations already  mentioned. 

Uncinariasis  affects  the  whole  island, 
directly  and  indirectly  but  it  is  the  chief 
bane  of  the  coffee  industry.  To  solve 
the  coffee  problem  no  plan  is  complete 
nor  would  such  a  plan  be  successful, 
which  takes  no  account  of  this  medico-' 
social  problem. 

From  1904  to  1911  inclusive  there 
have  been  treated  for  anemia  by  spe- 
cial service  300,000  persons,  in  round 
numbers.  This  total  would  be  much  in- 
creased by  adding  to  it  those  treated 
more  or  less  ignorantly  by  the  planters 
or  members  of  their  families,  and  fin- 
ally the  cases  treated  by  the  present 
sanitary  service  which  took  over  the 
work  on  July  1,  1912. 

Hookworm  disease  probably  gained  its 
foothold  in  Porto  Rico  in  1530,  near- 
ly 400  years  ago.  In  1788  Fray  Inigo 
Abbad  states  that  the  jibaros  "had  the 
color  and  aspect  of  convalescent."  How 
many  years  this  color  and  aspect  had 
been  observable  he  does  not  say  but  we 
can  safely  affirm  that  for  two  hundred 
years  Porto  Rican  anemia  had  been  ex- 
plained by  the  compound  theory  of  irn- 
proper  food,  tropical  climate  and  ma- 
laria. To  change  the  fixed  belief  of  a 
people,  the  heritage  of  two  hundred 
years,  was  no  easy  matter.  From  1899, 
when  this  anemia  was  first  identified  by 
the  writer  as  ankylostomias'S,  until  1904. 
when  the  real  campaign  against  it  was 
begun,  was  a  period  of  hard  work  in 
propaganda  and  scientific  study. 

Conditions  Today 

The  result  of  the  universal  applica- 
tion of  a  specific  remedy  for  this  anemia 
has  surpassed  our  most  extravagent  ex- 
pectations. Today  a  bad  case  of  un- 
cinarias:s  is  rare  indeed  along  the  high- 
ways of  Porto  Rico,  where  formerly  in 
every  town  where  the  traveler  halted  he 
was  besieged  by  pitiful  beggars  in  the 
last  stages  of  the  disease,  unable  to 
work  and  driven  by  hunsrer  to  implore 
charty  from  passersby.  Few  cases  even 
of  moderate  severity  are  seen  and.  in- 
deed, the  color  and  aspect  of  the  Porto 
Rican  people  can  no  longer  be  described 
as  that  of  convalescents. 

The  mortality  from  anemia  is  but  one- 
eighth  of  what  it  used  to  be.  The  total 
death  rate  has  fallen  from  42  per  1,000 
in  the  year  1899-1900  to  about  22  per 
1.000.  Only  in  the  mountains,  in  those 
far-away  barrios  unseen  by  traveler  and 
even  by  the  city-bred  Porto  Rican,  does 
hookworni  still  hold  swav.  not,  indeed, 
as  it  did  before,  for  with  the  universal 
treatment  of  the  disease  has  come  the 
un:versal  education  of  the  people,  and 
todav  there  is  scarcely  a  jibaro  who  does 
not  know  that  no  one  need  die  of  his 
old  enemy,  "la  anemia." 
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REVENTING    INDUSTRIAL     ACCIDENTS     IN     MASSA- 
CHUSETTS—BY DAVID  S.  BEYER,  MGR.  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION 

DEPARTMENT  MASS.  EMPLOYES'  INSURANCE  ASSN. 


THE  MASSACHUSETTS  COMPENSA- 
TION ACT,  which  went  into  effect  July 
1,  1912,  is  unique  in  the  provision  it  has 
made  for  preventing  accidents  and  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  insurance.  This  is 
accomplished  through  the  creation  of  a 
Mutual  Insurance  Association,  modeled, 
to  a  certain  extent,  after  the  German 
trade  associations  organized  for  similar 
purposes. 

One  of  the  first,  and,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  manufacturer,  the  most 
striking,  results  of  the  new  compensa- 
tion act,  was  an  increase  in  his  insur- 
ance cost  of  anywhere  from  400  or  500 
up  to  1,000  per  cent  and  even  more  in 
certain  industries.  The  new  Massachu- 
setts rates  were  lower  from  the  Start, 
than  those  of  some  of  the  other  states, 
but  they  show  the  following  changes,  in 
some  of  the  principal  industries,  select- 
ed at  random  :  •> 
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Boot  &  Shoe  Mfg. 

Textile    Mfg 

Mach.   Shop   Mfg. 
Paper     (no    wood, 

pulp,    etc.)     60        3.75         1.50 

Furniture  Mfg 40         1.80         1.20 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  third  col- 
umn of  this  table,  that  the  initial  rates 
have  been'  reduced  from  30  to  50  per  cent, 
since  the  act  went  into  effect.  In  this 
connection  the  New  York  Insurance 
Department  in  a  recent  report  (July  30, 
1913)  describing  the  situation  in  Mass- 
achusetts, makes  the  following  com- 
ment :  "The  influence  of  the  mutual 
companies  as  a  competitive  factor,  has 
undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  reduction 
of  the  Massachusetts  rates." 

Several  features  in  connection  with 
the  organization  and  methods  of  the 
Massachusetts  Employes  Insurance  As- 
sociation are  worthy  of  note. 

While  it  was  created  by  the  work- 
men's compensation  act  and  its  directors 
were  at  first  appointed  by  the  governor, 
provision  was  made  for  their  election 
by  the  members  of  the  association  as 
soon  as  it  was  properly  organized.  It 
thus  became  a  self-governing  body,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  same  restrictions  as  are 
imposed  on  other  insurance  companies 
under  the  state  laws. 

It  is  entirely  self-supporting  and  re- 
ceives no  direct  or  indirect  subsidy  from 
the  state.  Its  directors  are  large  em- 
ployers of  labor  connected  with  repre- 
sentative Massachusetts  industries. 

Inasmuch  as  the  subscribers  them- 
selves have  the  direct  control  and  sup- 
ervision of  the  association,  they  can  see 


that  it  is  efficiently  managed  and  that 
adequate  settlements  are  made,  thus  fos- 
tering a  feeling  of  good-will  on  the  part 
of  their  employes.  They  can  also  main- 
tain an  efficient  and  high-grade  inspec- 
tion service,  which  it  would  be  out  of 
the  question  for  the  various  members  to 
keep  up,  individually. 

The  Massachusetts  compensation  act, 
at  the  beginning  and  in  its  very  title, 
recognizes  the  desirability  of  accident 
prevention,  "an  act  relative  to  payments 
to  employes  for  personal  injuries  re- 
ceived in  the  course  of  their  employ- 
ment, and  to  the  prevention  of  such  in- 
juries." It  further  requires  the  mutual 
company  to  "make  and  enforce  reason- 
able rules  and  regulations  for  the  pre- 
vention of  injuries  on. the  premises  of 
subscribers." 

The  new  association  has  endeavored 
to  live  up  strictly,  not  only  to  the  letter, 
but  to  the  spirit  of  the  duty  thus  impos- 
ed upon  it.  Its  safety  department  was 
the  first  organized,  being  established 
some  time  before  the  act  went  into  ef- 
fect. It  has  been  following  methods  of 
the  sort  that  in  some  progressive  indus- 
trial organizations  have  reduced  acci- 
dents from  30  to  50  per  cent. 

Safety  Recommendations 

Every  one  of  the  800-odd  plants,  rep- 
regenting  approximately  125,000  em- 
ployes, which  are  now  insured  with  the 
association,  have  been  inspected  from 
one  to  five  times  during  the  first  year. 
About  6,000  safety  recommendations 
have  been  made,  and  over  97  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  have  been  accepted 
and  have  been,  or  are  being,  carried  out 
by  subscribers. 

This  denotes,  a  rather  surprising  de- 
gree of  acceptance,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  organized  safety  work 
was  almost  unknown  in  most  of  the 
plants  insured,  and  many  of  them  had 
done  very  little  in  the  way  of  safeguard- 
ing their  equipment.  This  result  can  be 
accounted  for,  however,  by  several  rea- 
sons. 

One  of  these  is  the  nature  of  the  as- 
sociation's safety  recommendation's. 
The  standards  it  has  adopted  are  such  as 
have  been  well  tried  out  by  practical  ex- 
perience, and  the  value  of  which  can  be 
demonstrated  to  any  fair-minded  indi- 
vidual. 

A  second  reason  is  found  in  the  ad- 
visory and  follow-up  service  which  the 
association  provides ;  in  many  cases  it 
has  been  possible  to  secure  acceptance 
of  recommendations  which  at  first 
aroused  antagonism,  by  showing  the 
need  for  them,  citing  accident  statistics 
or  experience  of  other  plants  and  by  an 
appeal  to  the  general  humanitarian  in- 


stinct of  the  persons  offering  the  op- 
position. This  has  resulted  in  estab- 
lishing a  feeling  of  confidence  and  co- 
operation, as  shown  by  the  requests 
which  are  constantly  coming  in  from 
various  members  of  the  association,  for 
advice  and  assistance  in  safety  matters 
which  they  are  taking  up  voluntarily,  in 
addition  to  the  work  initiated  by  the  in- 
spectors. 

In  order  to  elaborate  and  make  clear 
its  recommendations,  the  association  has 
prepared  a  safety  handbook  containing 
operating  and  installation  rules,  specifi- 
cations, photographs,  and  drawings,  and 
outlining  the  best  methods  of  installing 
safeguards.  This  is  furnished  to  mem- 
bers in  loose  leaf  form,  so  that  it  can 
be  added  to  from  time  to  time  as  new 
material  becomes  available. 

A  third  reason  for  the  favorable  re- 
sults mentioned  comes  from  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  mutual  insurance, 
which  places  it  in  a  peculiarly  favorable 
position  for  securing  the  adoption  of 
safety  measures. 

There  are  two  forceful  ways  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  man  who  employs  work- 
men ;  one  is  to  his  humanitarian  instinct 
and  the  other  to  his  selfish  interestsj 
these  qualities  are  present '  in  varying 
proportions,  in  every  man,  and  the 
strong  position  of  a  mutual  company  fn 
carrying  on  a  safety  campaign,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  utilizes  both  of  these 
methods  of  appeal.  Prevention  of  acci- 
dents harmonizes  with  the  employer's 
natural  desire  to  do  the  right  thing,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  puts  money  in  his 
pocket.  This  is  a  strong  combination, 
and  one  that  for  efficiency  and  direct- 
ness of  appeal  is  not  duplicated  in  anv 
of  the  plans  that  are  being  tried  in  other 
states. 

If  the  methods  outlined  above  fail  to 
induce  a  member  to  comply  with  recom- 
mendations which  the  association  has 
shown  to  be  reasonable  and  practicable, 
it  can  enforce  the  adoption  of  these 
measures  through  the  imposition  of  a 
differential  premium,  and  if  that  is  in- 
effective, his  policy  may  be  cancelled. 
As  a  further  evidence  of  the  co-opera- 
tion which  is  being  secured,  it  can  be 
stated  that  action  of  this  sort  has  been 
necessary  in  only  five  or  six  cases  out 
of  the  several  hundred  policies  issued 
by  the  company. 

In  Massachusetts,  all  insurance  rates 
must  be  approved  by  the  State  Insur- 
ance Department  before  they  can  be 
used  within  the  state,  and  this  depart- 
ment has  done  excellent  service  in  stan- 
dardizing rates,  and  in  preventing  the 
demoralization  which  has  so  often  re- 
sulted from  rate  cutting,  and  indiscrim- 
inate reductions  brought  about  by  com- 
petition. 

While  the  association's  basic  rates 
follow,  in  a  general  way,  those  of  the 
stock  liability  companies,  the  Massachu- 
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setts  Employes  Insurance  Association 
has  adopted  certain  systematic  methods 
of  making  distinctions  in  these  rates, 
which  render  them  more  equitable. 

For  extra  hazardous  conditions,  (such 
as  inadequate  facilities  for  shuttiti"  off 
power,  high  pressure  boilers  located  in 
workrooms,  etc.)  a  differential  is  added 
to  the  rate;  that  is, — the  ordinary  rate 
is  increased  so  as  to  off-set  the  special 
hazard  of  the  plant  in  question.  This  in- 
crease in  rate  thus  becomes  an  incen- 
tive for  radical  improvements,  which  the 
employer  might  otherwise  consider  too 
expensive,  but  which  have  been  carried 
out  in  many  cases  in  order  to  secure 
the  advantage  of  the  normal  rate. 

For  rewarding  superior  plants,  a 
"merit  reduction"  is  given  for  compli- 
ance with  certain  specified  safety  con- 
ditions; these  reductions  aggregating  10 
per  cent,  are  available  for  any  manu- 
facturing establishment  in  the  state. 

They  provide  for  the  common  differ- 
ence in  plants,  such  as  fire-,  elevator-, 
and  drive-hazards,  exposure  to  boiler, 
or  engine  fly-wheel,  explosions,  etc. 

"Merit  Rating" 

To  illustrate  how  this  "merit  rating" 
system  operates,  the  following  explan- 
ation may  be  given.  It  has  been  com- 
mon insurance  practice  in  the  past  to 
adopt  certain  rates  for,  let  us  say,  ma- 
chine shops.  A  man  operating  a  machine 
shop  would  pay  the  same  rate  if  his 
plant  was  on  the  lop  floor  of  an  eight- 
story  wooden  fire  trap,  as  another  em- 
ployer who  was  located  on  the  first  floor 
of  a  steel  and  concrete  building  where 
the  fire  hazard  was  negligible  (unless, 
perchance,  the  latter  individual  succeeded 
in  securing  a  "special  rate"  as  mcntion- 
d  later). 

Under  the  association's  merit  rating 
system,  compliance  with  a  certain  stan- 
dard of  fire  protection  automatically  se- 
cures a  premium  reduction  of  2  per 
cent  and  the  basis  for  these  merit  al- 
lowances is  sent  to  each  subscriber  in 
the  form  of  a  circular  which  he  can 
readily  understand,  and  from  which  he 
can  determine  for  himself  the  reduction 
to  which  he  is  entitled. 

In  addition  to  tncse  hazards,  which 
are  common  to  all  industries,  special 
merit  reductions  are  now  being  worked 
out,  to  apply  to  the  special  hazards  pecu- 
liar to  certain  industries.  The  ordinary 
mechanical  safeguards,  such  as  protec- 
tion of  set-screws,  gears  and  belts,  are 
recommended  to  everyone,  so  that  all 
plants  insured  are  placed  on  a  uniform 
basis  in  this  respect. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  complete 
system  has  been  developed,  which  brings 
about  a  greater  degree  of  fairness  in 
distributing  accident  losses  than  has 
ever  before  been  effected  in  this  coun- 
try. This  system,  fully  worked  out.  fur- 
nishes a  logical  solution  for  the  special 
rate  problem,  which  has  been  one  of  the 
great  causes  of  dissatisfaction  and  un- 
fairness in  accident  insurance. 

While  in  theory  the  special  rate  is 
supposed  to  bring  about  equalization,  in 
reality  it  has  opened  the  way  to  rate 
cutting  and  resulted  in  further  inequal- 
ity, because  it  is  based,  not  on  definite 
standards,  but  on  individual  opinions; 
and  experience  has  shown  that  these 


opinions  are  not  beyond  the  range  of  in- 
fluence afforded  by  the  desire  to  get 
business.  To  quote  from  the  report  of 
the  New  York  department  already  men- 
tioned: "The  examination  of  the 
(Stock  Liability)  Bureau  correspond- 
ence indicates  that  special  rates  were 
granted  mainly  in  order  to  meet  the 
competition  of  non-bureau  companies." 

Used  in  this  way  the  special  rate  is 
essentially  a  rebate,  and  it  involves  the 
same  principles,  which  have  been  so 
generally  condemned  throughout  the 
country. 

It  results  in  giving  the  man)  who 
makes  a  strong  contention,  or  who 
brings  two  companies  into  competition, 
the  advantage  of  a  materially  lower  in- 
surance premium  than  his  competitor  in 
the  same  business,  who  may  have  a  bet- 
ter plant. 

The  special  rate  has  the  further  stig- 
ma of  being  made  more  or  less  in  the 
dark,  and  on  no  definite  principles  which 
can  be  clearly  stated;  its  exact  applica- 
tions are  unknown  both  to  the  compet- 
ing insurance  companies,  and  to  the 
other  employers,  so  it  brings  about  an 
unfair  condition  which  cannot  possibly 
harmonize  with  our  sense  of  justice. 

The  plan  evolved  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Employes  Insurance  Association 
establishes  definite  standards  which  any- 
one can  understand  and  interpret,  thus 
providing  for  the  elimination  of  this  un- 
just and  unsatisfactory  element.  That 
such  a  condition  could  exist  so  long  is 
largely  due  to  the  importance  that  has 
been  placed,  in  many  quarters,  on  a 
vague  and  intangible  feature  known  as 
moral  hazard,  a  term  used  to  describe 
the  general  attitude  of  the  employer  and 
the  personnel  of  his  workmen. 

While  such  factors  do,  undoubtedly, 
have  an  influence  on  the  number  of  ac- 
cidents in  a  given  plant,  it  is  evident 
that  the  moral  hazard  as  such,  cannot  be 
measured  in  any  definite  terms,  neither 
can  its  effect  be  estimated;  it  is,  how- 
ever, definitely  reflected  in  the  physi- 
cal hazard,  as  evidenced  by  the  phy- 
sical condition  and  the  state  of  acci- 
dent prevention  work  in  any  plant. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  progressive 
employer  who  is  governed  by  humane 
principles  will  have  a  well  ordered  plant, 
and  his  attitude  in  this  respect  will  be 
reflected  throughout  his  organization; 
while  one  could  assume,  academically, 
that  such  an  employer  might  have  a 
very  inferior  plant  from  the  safety 
standpoint,  such  cases  are  rarely  en- 
countered in  actual  practice,  and  where 
they  are  found,  they  are  promptly  cor- 
rected by  merely  calling  attention  to  the 
condition. 

It  is  equally  absurd  to  assume  that  a 
first-class  plant,  well  arranged  and 
thoroughly  protected,  will  be  operated  in 
a  reckless  and  slip-shod  manner  which 
will  involve  unusual  accident  hazards 
to  its  men.  Improved  mechanical  pro- 
tection and  superior  moral  hazard  go 
hand  in  hand,  and  the  former  is  certain- 
ly the  best  indication  of  the  latter. 

As  supplementing  the  conditions  de- 
termined by  the  inspection  of  a  given 
plant,  its  individual  accident  experience 
will  carry  certain  additional  weight,  if 
available  for  a  sufficiently  long  period. 
An  experience  of  one  or  two  years, 


however,  means  practically  nothing 
from  this  standpoint. 

It  should,  accordingly,  be  apparent, 
that  no  material  element  of  error  is  in- 
volved if  the  "moral  hazard"  is  disre- 
garded entirely,  or  considered  only  as 
expressed  in  the  definite  terms  of  phy- 
sical condition  and  accident  experience. 

These  are  the  principles  which  have 
guided  the  Massachusetts  Employes  In- 
surance Association  in  working  out  its 
plan  of  merit  rating.  The  plan  consti- 
tutes a  practical  method,  if  not  the 
only  practical  method,  for  giving  th~e 
manufacturer  credit  to  which  he  is 
rightly  entitled  on  account  of  superior 
safety  conditions. 

This  system  has  received  a  cordial 
reception  from  the  employers  of  labor 
in  the  state,  as  it  meets  a  long-felt 
want  for  a  more  equitable  arrangement 
than  the  old  one. 

The  association's  merit-rating  system, 
as  evolved  to  date,  has  been  recently 
adopted  by  the  nineteen  stock  compan- 
ies which  are  members  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Casualty  Underwriters  Asso- 
ciation, the  other  principal  mutual  com- 
pany in  the  state  having  already  adopted 
it,  a  few  months  after  its  promulgation. 

It  would  seem  that  the  results  al- 
ready shown  by  the  Massachusetts  Em- 
ployes Insurance  Association  are  suf- 
ficient to  justify  the  wisdom  of  those 
who  drew  up  the  act  creating  it.  In 
addition  to  its  influence  in  bringing 
about  a  general  reduction  in  rates  for 
all  employers  in  the  state,  as  already 
mentioned,  and  its  work  in  securing 
more  equitable  methods  of  rating,  it  ef- 
fected a  material  saving  for  each  of  its 
members.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  its  premiums  were,  as  a  whole, 
lower  than  those  charged  by  the  stock 
liability  companies,  dividends  in  its  vari- 
ous groups  of  20  to  30  per  cent  were 
returned  to  its  subscribers  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  after  liberal  settlements  and 
reserve  and  surplus  provisions  had  been 
made  by  the  association. 

Prevention 

Everyone  wi!!  agree  that  to  pf event 
an  accident  is  infinitely  better  than  to 
compensate  one.  It  accordingly  follows 
that  the  best  standard  by  "which  to 
judge  the  value  of  a  compensation  plan, 
is  its  effect  in  reducing  accidents. 
Other  things  being  equal,  that  plan  will 
most  surely  fulfill  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
and  give  the  highest  efficiency,  which 
places  the  greatest  emphasis  on  the 
rational  application  of  safety  measures. 

It  is  believed  that  these  results  are 
being  secured,  to  an  unusual  degree,  b'y 
the  Massachusetts  compensation  act,  and 
that  the  mutual  association  has  been  an 
important  factor  in  effecting  them. 

This  article  is  intended  to  cover  only 
the  work  of  this  association,  but  it  is 
desirable,  in  closing,  to  call  attention  to 
that  of  the  Industrial  Accident  Board, 
which  was  also  established  by  the  com- 
pensation act.  This  board  has  per- 
formed a  valuable  service  in  its  general 
supervisory  capacity  over  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  act.  particularly  in  bring- 
ing about  amicable  adjustments,  and 
establishing  friendly  relations  among 
the  various  elements  which  were,  nat- 
urally, more  or  less  discordant  at  the 
start. 
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HYSICAL  EXAMINATION  FOR  WORKING  PAPERS  IN 
NEW  YORK-BY  GEORGE  A.  HALL, 

SECRETARY.  NEW  YORK  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE 


IN  THESE  days  when  we  hear  so 
much  of  the  medical  inspection  of  school 
children  and  of  preventive  and  correc- 
tive health  measures,  it  is  something  of 
a  shock  to  many  to  realize  that  only 
half  of  these  United  States  require 
health  certificates  from  the  children 
who  apply  for  working  papers.  Among 
the  states  on  the  black  list — which  set  no 
legal  standard  as  to  the  physical  fitness 
of  children  for  work — are  such  indus- 
trially important  states  as  Illinois,  Penn- 
sylvania, North  Carolina  and  Virginia. 
Even  in  the  states  requiring  health 
certificates  the  legislation  is  inadequate. 

Until  1912,  New  York  state  had  only 
the  generally  indefinite  provision  that 
children  "not  of  a  normal  appearance" 
might  be  given  a  physical  examination. 
The  weakness  in  such  a  statute  was 
brought  to  light  in  the  testimony  taken 
by  the  New  York  State  Factory  Investi- 
gating Commission  during  the  winter  of 
1911.  Accordingly  the  commission  rec- 
ommended "the  amendment  of  the  labor 
law  to  provide  for  a  thorough  physical 
examination  of  the  child  by  a  medical 
officer  of  the  department  or  board  of 
health  before  a  certificate  is  issued,  and 
for  the  transmission  of  duplicate  records 
of  the  result  of  such  physical  examina- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Labor."  These 
recommendations  were  enacted  into  law 
without  opposition,  the  new  amendment 
taking  effect  October  1,  1912. 

The  kernel  of  this  law's  usefulness 
lies  in  the  form  for  recording  the  re- 
sults of  physical  examinations.  John 
Williams,  then  commissioner  of  labor, 
drew  up  a  printed  blank  designed  to 
meet  the  difficult  tests  of  a  record  form 
at  once  simple  and  comprehensive, 
which  should  call  for  only  such  equip- 
ment as  would  be  as  readily  available  in 
a  village  as  in  a  city,  and  should  require 
a  minimum  amount  of  work  from  the 
health  officer. 

When  the  law  first  went  into  opera- 
tion, serious  opposition  was  predicted. 
Health  officers,  however,  report  but 
few  instances  where  objection  has  been 
raised  by  either  the  child  or  the  parents. 
Undoubtedly,  school  medical  inspections 
in  our  larger  cities  account  in  a  large 
degree  for  this  favorable  attitude  of 
many  parents,  while  anxiety  to  have 
the  children  secure  their  working  pa- 
pers will  cause  others  to  go  to  almost 
any  trouble  or  inconvenience.  In  one 
of  our  larger  cities,  possible  objection 
on  the  ground  of  having  girls  examined 
by  male  physicians  has  been  overcome 
in  a  commendable  manner  by  assigning 
a  woman  nurse  (usually  in  uniform)  to 
assist  the  physician. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Labor  the 
writer  has  been  permitted  to  examine 
and  tabulate  1,821  physical  examination 
cards  which  have  come  in  from  a  vari- 
ety of  places,  from  the  largest  cities  to 
some  of  the  smallest  villages.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  study  was  to  find  out  how 
the  law  is  actually  working,  the  defects 
in  the  blank  or  its  use,  and  to  discover 
the  physical  characteristics  of  the  chil- 
dren examined. 


Discussing  only  a  few  of  the  items 
recorded,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  percentage  of  children  with  normal 
or  next  to  normal  vision  and  hearing 
was  high — 75  per  cent  for  the  former, 
and  87  per  cent  for  the  latter.  The  test 
for  vision  presumably  represents  cor- 
rected conditions  in  many  instances  as 
nothing  was  said  in  the  directions  about 
removing  glasses. 

The  height  or  weight  statistics  show 
that  a  majority  of  the  children  had 
reached  the  development  usually  found 
in  a  14-year-old  child.  7ll/2  per  cent  of 
boys  and  66  per  cent  of  girls  were  over 
95  and  98  pounds  weight  respectively — 
Burk's  figures  for  children  14>4  years 
old.  As  to  stature,  our  statistics  show 
that  76  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  81  per 
cent  of  the  girls  were  5  feet  or  over. 

While     the     percentage    of    children 


TESTING    FOR    LUNG    AND    HEART   TROUBLE 

A  small  percentage  of  children  show  heart 
and  lung  weaknesses,  but  llie  discovery  of 
25  with  such  defects  is  important. 

showing  heart  abnormality  or  lung 
trouble  is  small,  the  discovery  of  even 
25  children  with  such  defects  seems  im- 
portant. Only  53,  or  3  per  cent  of  the 
children  are  reported  as  mouth-breath- 
ers. This  small  number  probably  does 
not  represent  all  such,  as  when  under 
examination  many  children  who  are  us- 
ually mouth  breathers,  unconsciously 
shut  their  mouths.  Enlarged  tonsils 
were  found  in  6  per  cent  and  glands  in 
the  neck  of  3  per  cent  of  the  total.  The 
figures  as  to  tonsils  are  probably  also 
an  understatement.  Approximately  2 
per  cent  of  the  children  had  goiters. 

In  spite  of  local  regulations  in  most 
of  our  larger  cities  it  is  surprising  to 
find  that  9  per  cent  had  never  been  vac- 
cinated. A  high  degree  of  normality  as 
to  pulse  rate  was  found,  as  well  as  a 
general  absence  of  eye  or  skin  diseases 
or  joint  abnormality. 

Taken  altogether,  the  first  nine 
months'  operation  of  this  New  York  law 


seems  to  promise  a  marked  improvement 
over  former  conditions.  In  the  first 
place,  practically  all  children  granted 
certificates  for  factory  work  now  re- 
ceive ;i  physical  examination.  Hereto- 
fore but  a  small  percentage  were  given 
what  might  properly  be  called  by  such 
a  name.  Moreover,  this  examination 
was  generally  uniform  in  character  and 
in  method.  Furthermore,  the  records 
are  filed  in  a  central  place  and  are  avail- 
able for  study.  Previously  records  of 
examinations  were  rarely  made  and 
never  filed  together  with  one  state  au- 
thority. 

But,  after  all,  the  main  question  is, 
did  the  law  prevent  a  larger  number  of 
physically  unfit  children  from  going  to 
work?  It  was  believed  that  the  new 
emphasis  upon  the  physical  condition  of 
applicants  for  working  papers  would 
automatically  react  in  favor  of  with- 
holding more  certificates  from  those 
physically  weak.  It  is  gratifying  to  find 
that  the  results  seemed  to  bear  out  this 
forecast.  In  New  York  city  alone,  six 
months'  operation  of  this  law  shows  that 
324  were  refused  for  this  reason  as 
against  206  for  the  corresponding  per- 
iod the  year  before.  Thus  118  more 
children  were  saved  from  factory  work 
because  physically  unfit. 

Such,  briefly  stated,  are  the  main  fea- 
tures of  the  New  York  law  and  its  re- 
sults. It  is  hoped  that  the  next  forward 
step  to  be  recorded  will  be  the  working 
out  of  a  legal  definition  of  the  degree 
of  "physical  incapacity"  which  shall  bar 
the  child  from  receiving  the  too  eagerly 
coveted  working  paper.  Meanwhile, 
this  law  may  rightly  be  called  a  good 
first  step  toward  real  protection  of  the 
health  of  children  who  go  to  work. 


EMPLOYERS'  UNION  IN   UNITED  KINGDOM 

A  number  of  British  manufacturer? 
have  recently  undertaken  the  formation 
of  the  United  Kingdom  Employers' 
Defense  Union.  It  is  proposed  to  create 
a  fund  of  $250,000,000  to  be  used  as  in- 
surance to  cover  extraordinary  expen- 
ditures occasioned  employers  by  strikes. 
Deputy  Consul  General  Carl  R.  Loop,  of 
London,  reports  that  "already  large  sums 
have  been  guaranteed,  but  it  is  stated 
that  no  promise  to  pay  will  be  binding 
until  the  whole  amount  has  been  sub- 
scribed. Payments  by  members  will  be 
made  pro  rata  and  will  not  exceed  7'/3  per 
cent  per  annum  on  the  amount  guar- 
anteed. The  object  of  the  union,  it  is 
stated,  will  be  to  consolidate  the  re- 
sources of  the  employers  of  labor  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  maintain 
their  rights  and  their  freedom  to  bar- 
gain individually  with  free  workers  and 
collectively  with  trade-unions.  .  .  . 

"The  announcement  of  this  proposed 
union  has  met  with  varying  opinions,  not 
only  among  trade-unions  and  labor  or- 
ganizations, but  among  employers  them- 
selves. The  fear  is  expressed  in  some 
quarters  that  the  name  of  the  organiza- 
tion will  challenge  organized  labor,  and 
that  the  result  will  be  increased  antag- 
onism between  capital  and  labor  rather 
than  the  strengthening  of  the  community 
of  interest  and  co-operation  which  has 
signalized  successfully  the  efforts  of  a 
number  of  large  employers  of  labor  in 
the  United  Kingdom." 
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EARLY  PENSIONS  AS  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  CHRISTMAS 
BASKETS-BY  J.  EDWIN  MURPHY 


THE  NEWSPAPER  charity  "stunt" 
at  Christmas  time  and  the  indiscrimin- 
ate Christmas  "cheer"  ladled  out  by  the 
charitably  inclined  who  think  only 
of  the  one  day  are  often  deplored 
by  workers  in  the  field  of  constructive 
philanthropy.  Many  methods  have  been 
proposed  to  meet  this,  situation.  One 
method,  which  has  been  very  success- 
ful in  Baltimore,  has  since  been  copied 
in  other  cities.  It  involves  co-operation 
between  the  newspaper  and  the  organ- 
ized charities  and  gives  to  the  former 
the  much  sought  for  Christmas  "stunt" 
while  at  the  same  time  it  preserves  the 
constructive  features  of  organized  char- 
itable work. 

This  Baltimore  method  of  meeting 
the  Christmas  situation  was  developed 
by  the  Baltimore  News,  with  which  I 
was  connected  for  many  years,  and  is 
known  as  the  "Twelve  Opportunities." 

Briefly  stated,  the  plan  is  to  raise 
through  public  appeal  one-year  pen- 
sions for  twelve  families  selected  from 
the  cases  on  the  records  of  the  Feder- 
ated Charities  of  Baltimore  and  en- 
dorsed by  that  organization. 

Years  ago  the  Neivs  began  using 
Santa  Claus  letters  from  children.  As 
these  grew  in  volume  many  purely  beg- 
ging letters  crept  in,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  each  one  was  followed  by  an 
hysterical  outburst  of  Christmas  "char- 
ity." This  evil  grew  greater  each  year 
and  the  results  in  many  cases  spelt  dis- 
aster for  some  of  the  constructive  plans 
outlined  by  the  Federated  Charities  for 
the  very  families  receiving  this  Christ- 
mas "charity." 

The  secretary  of  the  Federated  Char- 
ities brought  the  situation  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  News  just  before  Christ- 
mas, 1909.  The  Santa  Claus  letters 
had  proved  a  popular  feature,  but  F.  A. 
Walker,  then  managing  editor,  agreed 
to  eliminate  all  the  begging  letters  if, 
in  turn,  the  Federated  Charities  would 
provide  the  News  with  means  for  a 
definite  appeal  for  Christmas. 

As  the  result  ef  this  agreement  the 
Federated  Charities  selected  a  list  of 
ten  families,  each  of  which  it  certified 
as  being  "worthy  of  assistance,"  and 
the  Neivs  at  once  began  an  appeal  for 
the  whole  amount  needed  for  ten  one- 
year  pensions — a  total  of  $1,149.  There 
was  much  doubt  in  the  News  office  as 
to  the  possibility  of  raising  such  an 
amount  of  monev.  Only  a  few  days  re- 
mained before  Christmas,  and  from  a 
newspaper  standpoint  the  anneal  was  a 
"blind"  one.  The  conditions  of  each 
family  were  stated  but  no  names  were 
used  and  there  was  nothing  to  indicate 
identity. 
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Scores  of  persons  wrote  in  asking  for 
the  name  of  this  or  that  family,  saying 
that  they  wished  to  make  a  personal 
visit.  All  such  requests  were  denied 
and  all  donations  of  clothing  and  food 
were  refused.  Cash  only  was  desired. 
The  result  was  surprising.  The  entire 
amount  was  subscribed  in  six  days  and 
there  was  even  a  surplus. 

This  experience  established  the  "op- 
portunities" as  a  fixture.  The  follow- 
ing year  the  number  of  "opportunities" 
or  "pensions"  was  increased  to  twelve 


CHRISTMAS  CHEER 

Under  the  title,  Christmas  Joys 
for  Christian  Times,  the  American 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation 
has  issued  a  most  attractive  holi- 
day card  with  just  these  three  sen- 
tences: 

"Can  you  find  in  all  the  ^vorld  an 
act  more  in  tune  with  a  Merry 
Christmas  than  becoming  yourself 
a  bringer  of  Good  Tidings? 

"If  you  will,  more  of  the  lame 
shall  leap,  blind  see,  dumb  sing. 

"We  are  getting  rid  of  the  causes 
of  misery.  Will  you  help  us  bring 
a  more  abundant  life  into  the  New 
Year?" 


and  the  amount  subscribed  was  again 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  amount  asked 
for.  The  same  was  true  in  1911  and 
1912.  In  these  last  two  years  so  much 
additional  money  was  turned  over  to 
the  News  that  it  was  possible  to  pension 
three  other  families. 

As  typical  of  the  character  of  the 
"opportunities"  I  give  the  list  of  the 
twelve  cases  constituting  the  "oppor- 
tunities" in  the  Christmas  season  of 
1912: 

Brother    and    two    sisters,    all    blind 

and    old $  312.00 

Widow  with  five  children 260.00 

Deserted  wife  and  three  children....  300.00 

Widow  with   nine   children 401.20 

Dseerted  wife,  invalid,  mother  of  four 

children    264.00 

Widow  with    four   children 204.00 

Father    with    tuberculosis ;    wife    and 

four    children 156.00 

Widow  with  tuberculosis;  four  children  364.00 

Deserted  wife  and  three  children....  181.75 

Widow  with   three  children,  two  ill..  230.00 

Widow   with   four    children 175.00 

Blind  man,  wife  and  three  children..  156.00 

Total   amount   asked   for  twelve    "Op- 
portunities"      $3.003.05 

Total  amount  received  by  The  News.  .$3,506.05 
Total  number  of  pensions 

Of  course,  in  taking  up  the  "oppor- 
tunities," the  News  was  looking  for  a 
Christmas  "stunt."  It  got  what  it  want- 


ed. The  daily  "stories"  appealing  for 
the  several  pensions  made  good  rend- 
ing and  the  Baltimore  public  warmly 
applauded  the  spirit  of  the  paper  in  seek- 
ing to  relieve  distress. 

But  the  result,  in  my  opinion,  als 
has  been  an  excellent  thing  from  the 
standpoint  of  organized  charity.  I  had 
a  first-class  opportunity  for  judging 
both  sides  because  for  four  years  I  han- 
dled the  newspaper  end  of  the  "oppor- 
tunities" and  was  in  constant  touch  dur- 
ing the  Christmas  season  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Federal  Charities. 

Every  effort  was  made  by  the  Nci^s 
to  drive  home  the  constructive  policy 
of  the  Federated  Charities  in  regard  to 
its  pension  families ;  to  emphasize,  for 
instance,  the  desire  to  keep  widowed 
mothers  and  children  together  and  not 
to  break  home  ties.  The  point  was  made 
plain  always  that  it  was  the  Federated 
Charities  which  actually  was  doing  the 
work  of  caring  for  the  families.  I 
think  the  good  effect  was  apparent  in 
the  wider  popular  understanding  of 
organized  charity  and  its  viewpoint  and 
in  a  better  public  feeling  toward  it. 

There  has  been  also  a  distinct  de- 
crease in  Baltimore  during  the  past  four 
years  in  desultory  Christmas  giving, 
many  givers  preferring  to  send  their 
contributions,  however  small,  to  the 
Ncivs.  In  addition,  the  Federated  Char- 
ities, which  offered  to  keep  contribu- 
tors posted  during  the  year  as  to  prog- 
ress made  by  the  pension  families,  has 
secured  some  strong  supporters  as  the 
result  of  the  personal  contact  estab- 
lished through  such  reports. 

One  point  developed  in  connection 
with  the  yearly  appeals  will  interest 
newspaper  men.  It  was  the  rule  of  the 
News  that  we  should  have  the  final  de- 
cision as  to  the  cases  submitted  by  the 
Federated  Charities  to  the  extent  of  re- 
jecting those  which,  in  our  opinion,  did 
not  have  enough  of  what  we  newspaper 
men  call  the  "sob"  feature.  Not  many 
cases  submitted  by  the  Federated  Chari- 
ties were  rejected — an  average  of  per- 
haps one  a  year — but  always  the  rejec- 
tion was  due,  as  stated,  to  the  lack  of 
a  "sob"  feature,  and  always  the  Fed- 
erated Charities  gracefully  yielded,  and 
cheerfully  produced  another  pension 
family. 

But — and  this  is  the  point  which  may 
interest  newspaper  men — the  "sob"  fea- 
ture seemed  to  have  little  to  do  with 
the  success  of  the  appeal  in  individual 
cases.  Once  the  contributions  began 
coming  in.  the  pension  for  the  family 
which  carried  the  weakest  "sob"  feature 
grew  as  rapidlv  as  the  others.  In  fact, 
several  times  the  case  which  we  in  the 
News  office  considered  the  weakest  from 
the  standpoint  of  our  previous  experi- 
ence with  "sob"  stories,  was  the  one 
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for  which  the  whole  pension  was  most 
quickly  raised. 

That  the  "opportunities  fund"  is  a 
successful  Christmas  "stunt"  from  a 
newspaper  standpoint  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  papers  in  other  cities  have 
followed  the  same  plan  of  concentrat- 
ing their  efforts  at  Christmas  on  this 
one  feature. 

There  was,  however,  one  appeal  which 
showed  a  departure  from  the  original 
plan  adopted  and  still  followed  by  the 
News.  That  was  in  New  York  where, 
just  before  Christmas,  1912,  an  appeal 
was  made  for  100  selected  families 
recommended  by  various  agencies  in 
New  York.  This  appeal,  though  stating 
the  condition  of  each  family,  did  not 
specify  the  amount  needed,  nor  was 
there  any  follow-up  system.  There  was 
just  the  one  broadside — that  was  all. 
The  cumulative  effect  of  the  several 
days'  stories  in  the  News  and  the  ap- 
peal for  a  specified  sum 'were  undoubt- 
edly the  cause  of  the  success  of  the 
Baltimore  plan. 


PHILANTHROPY  EXTENSION  COURSE 

The  New  York  School  of  Philan- 
thropy is  giving  this  winter  an  exten- 
sion course  on  the  principles  and  tech- 
nique of  social  work  at  the  Social  Serv- 
ice Building,  13  Central  Avenue,  New- 
ark, N.  J.  Henry  W.  Thurston,  who  is 
in  charge,  was  chief  probation  officer 
of  Cook  County,  Illinois,  and  later  sec- 


retary of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  in 
that  state  before  joining  the  staff  of 
the  School  of  Philanthropy  in  1912. 

The  course  will  be  primarily  for  those 
who  are  doing  social  work  for  families 
and  for  children  not  in  their  own  homes 
— such  as  visiting  nurses,  probation  offi- 
cers, associated  charities  visitors  and 
children's  aid  society  agents.  Mr. 
Thurston  will  emphasize  the  idea  of  nor- 
mal family  life  and  standards.  Part  of 
the  course  will  consist  of  methods  com- 
mon to  all  social  investigations.  Case 
studies  will  be  used  throughout  the 
course  as  a  basis  for  discussion. 

The  arrangement  for  this  extension 
work  was  made  by  a  committee  of  the 
Essex  County  Social  Workers'  Club,  • 
consisting  of  Walter  W.  Whitson.  A. 
W.  MacDougall,  John  J.  Gascoyne, 
Ernest  Easton,  ex-ofjicio.  About  twenty- 
five  members  of  the  club  have  enrolled 
for  the  entire  course  and  some  others 
will  take  individual  lectures.  Other  so- 
cial workers  in  Jersey  who  are  inter- 
ested may  communicate  with  the  chair- 
man, Mr.  Whitson,  at  124  Essex  Avenue, 
Orange. 

BOY  SCOUTS  RECRUITING  WHOLESALE 

To  the  600,000  of  its  eight  million 
policy-holders  who  are  eligible  by  rea- 
son of  their  age,  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company  has  offered  special 
inducements  to  enroll  among  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America.  The  company  will 


give  scout  literature  and  badges  and 
has  instructed  its  agents  to  urge  boy 
policy-holders  to  join.  The  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  for  its  part,  is  doing  its 
utmost  to  muster  in  factory  and  mine 
lads.  Its  total  membership  is  300.000. 
The  plan  of  working  with  the  Metro- 
politan, it  is  believed,  will  help  mate- 
rially in  closing  up  the  gap  between  this 
number  and  the  8,000,000  American 
boys  of  scout  age. 

EDGEWATER  CRECHE 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
about  the  wider  use  of  the  school  and 
the  wider  use  of  the  church.  Now 
we  have  a  vacation  house  which  is  to 
make  wider  use  of  its  plant  and  equip- 
ment by  opening  its  doors  during  the 
winter  months. 

The  Edgewater  Creche  at  Englewood, 
N.  J.,  is  to  supplement  its  summer  work 
of  entertaining  mothers  and  children 
for  a  day  in  the  country  by  admitting 
in  the  winter  infants  or  little  children 
needing  temporary  care. 

Since  October  1  ten  children  have 
been  sent  to  the  creche.  In  order  to 
make  the  experiment  pay  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  secure  ten  more  patients.  For 
fifty  cents  a  day  they  receive  all  the 
attention  given  in  the  best  hospitals. 
Lucy  C.  Kellogg,  who  has  long  been 
associated  with  the  creche  in  its  sum- 
mer work,  is  in  charge  of  this  new  vent- 
ture. 


DWELLERS   BY  THE   SIDE  OF  THE  ROAD 

Group  of  neighborhood  workers  from  many  cities  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the    National    Federation    of    Settlements    in 
Pittsburgh.     Photographed  for  the  Kingsley  House  Record  at  Lillian  Home,  the  settlement's  fresh  air  farm  at  Valencia,  Pa. 
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The  Trend  of  Things 


t  ('  I  (  HE  detectaphone  is  all  very  well," 

says  the  New  York  Evening  Sun, 

"but  wait  until  they  invent  an  alibiograph." 


ATLANTIC 

MONTHLY 


CIMEON  STRUNSKY  is  to  contribute  a 
series  of  sketches  on  American  life  to 
The  Atlantic.  The  American  Cinemato- 
graph is  their  title  and,  thanks  to  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution,  a  racy  essayist  is  evidently 

hatching  in  our  midst. 

*    *    * 

"F.  P.  A."  (Franklin  P.  Adams)  in  the 
Evening  Mail  has  made  Mr.  Pepys  an 
afternoon  habitue  of  the  down  town  news- 
stands in  New  York;  and  on  some  Satur- 
days it  has  seemed  almost  as  if  a  trans- 
migrated Mr.  Lambsky  had  come  to  keep 
him  company.  For  in  his  informal  "Post- 
Impressions",  in  the  Saturday  Magazine  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  "S.S."  has 
brought  fresh  eyesight,  mellow  learning  and 
a  radical  bent  into  the  customary  round  of 
editorial  writings. 

Recently  a  well-meaning  friend,  in  a  let- 
ter of  encouragement  bade  him,  in  so  many 
words,  "hand  one  glancing  lemon  to  the 
magazines."  He  demurred  for  two  col- 
umns; the  idea  that  he  is  fond  of  knocking 
heads  is  a  mistake.  "Not  that  knocking 
a  head  now  and  then  is  a  crime  if  you 
want  to  see  what  is  in  it.  But  lemons?  The 
indictment  will  not  stand." 

With  which  protestation,  this  observer 
with  fresh  eyes  and  radical  bent  sums  up 
our  native  editorial  frailties  in  a  way  that 
is  especially  captivating  to  social  workers 
who,  in  the  last  five  years,  have  seen  the 
popular  magazines  rushing  into  social  prob- 
lems like  boys  into  an  apple  orchard.  Here 
are  two  paragraphs: 

Not  in  lack  of  interest  is  the  sin;  our 
magazines  are  interesting.  Not  in  lack 
of  substance ;  a  fair  measure  of  sub- 
stance they  have.  But  this  sheep-like 
striving  after  a  dreadful  depressing 
sameness.  Big,  redblooded  American 
editors  engaged  in  running  after  each 
other  in  circles,  simultaneously  busy  with 
muck,  sex,  prison  reform,  Panama  Canal, 
portraits  of  actresses,  biographies  of 
totally  unimportant  persons  (let  us  admit 
that  the  first  editor  who  hit  upon  the  idea 
of  biographies  of  unimportant  persons 
had  genius),  minimum  wage  fiction. 
Pacific  Coast  fiction,  China  Coast  fiction 
— and  only  here  and  there  a  magazine 
editor  who  dares  stand  on  his  own  feet, 
pick  his  own  manuscripts,  and  shape  his 
publication  towards  the  semblance  of  in- 
dividually. .  .  . 

The  magazines,  in  their  slavish  yield- 
ing to  the  law  of  imitation,  are  only  the 
expression  of  the  national  spirit.  For 
100.000.000  people  to  hurl  themselves  upon 
one  person,  one  thing,  one  sensation,  one 
dogma,  one  discovery,  one  revelation,  one 


"fake,"  for  100.000,000  people  to  want  the 
same  thing  at  the  same  time,  is  a  spectacle 
which  is  not  as  sad  as  it  might  be,  since 
it  arises  from  a  desire  to  have  only  the 
Best ;  the  best  thing  being  the  latest  thing 
out,  whether  it  is  sex  or  Panama  Canal 
or  Lindsey  or  Heney  or  W.  J.  Burns. 

And  the  standardized  magazine  has  ad- 
vantages. It  is  an  undeniable  conveni- 
ence to  start  an  absorbing  serial  novel 
in  the  October  Johnson's  and,  if  you 
cannot  get  the  next  month's  issue,  con- 
tinue it  in  the  November  Smith's. 


THE  TOILING  CHILDREN 
W.  W.  WUITLOCK  in  Netc  York  Timet. 

We  never  see  the  big  blue  sky 

From    out    some    country    lane. 
We  never  watch   the  clouds  sail  by 

Above   the   waving   grain. 
We   never   hear  at   close   of   day 

The  birds  grow   quiet   In   sleep, 
We  never   run.   we   never  play — 

We  only   toll  and  weep. 

The  dark,  cold  night  has  hardly  fled 

Ere   we   are   set    to   work. 
With   weary    ringers,   aching   head — 

But,  ah!  we  dare  not  shirk! 
"Work  fast !   Work   fast !"  our  parents  cry. 

And,   though   our   tears  flow  free, 
We  choke  them  liack.  for  If  we  cry 

Our  task  we  cannot  see. 

We  are  so  young,   the  day's  so  long, 

Yet  there's  no  time  to  smile, 
Or  make  bollevp,  or  sing  a  snug — 

And,   oh!    to    sleep    a    while! 
But,   no,   we  do   not  dare   to   pause, 

They    beat    us    if   we    do — 
Oh,   tell   us,  are   there,   then,  no  laws 

For- little   children,  too? 

We  only   ask   a   little   play, 

A    little   youth    nnd   zest, 
A   little   time   for   fun   each   day, 

A    little    sleep    and    rest. 
We're    always   hungry,   often   cold, 

Oh,  let  us  stop,  we  pray  ! 
It  cannot  be  that  Ood's  been  told 

IIow  long  we  work  each  day. 


TF  your  kettle  leaks,  what  do  you  do 
about  it?  Do  you  keep  on  pouring  in 
water?  By  no  means!  You  have  the  leak 
stopped  and  then  your  kettle  is  ready  for 
use  again.  With  this  as  a  text,  a  leaflet 
put  out  by  the  Baltimore  Federated  Char- 
ities, goes  on: 

That's  what  we  are  doing,  stopping 
up  leaks — human  leaks — and  putting 
men  and  women  back  into  working 
order.  This  constructive  philanthropy 
not  only  hc-lps  the  individual  or  fam- 
ily in  question,  but  adds  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  community  as  well. 

Formerly,  when  a  family  or  an  in- 
dividual was  in  want.  "Charity"  sim- 
ply poured  in  what  was  needed  and 
kept  on  pouring  it  in  as  long  as  called 
for.  or  until  funds  gave  out.  Na- 
turally, the  "leak"  usually  remained.— 
in  fact,  grew  bigger  as  those  helped 
got  used  to  receiving  alms,  found  that 
an  easy  way  to  get  along  and  thus  lost 
the  habit  of  self-support. 

But  in  time  it  came  to  he  realized 
that  this  kind  of  poor-relief  demor- 
alized the  recipient  and  led  nowhere, 
unless  to  the  poorhouse.  It  was  treat- 
ing the  results,  but  not  the  cause  of 
poverty. — relieving  the  symptoms,  but 
not  attacking  the  disease. 

Present-day    philanthropy,     on     the 


other  hand,  seeks  to  cure  instead  of 
merely  palliating;  while  satisfying  im- 
mediate wants,  it  goes  to  the  root  of 
the  trouble  and  endeavors  to  remove 
the  underlying  condition. 

Its  practical  application  requires  tact, 
patience  and  accumulated  social  ex- 
perience. Each  case  must  be  studied 
intensively  and  sympathetically  by  a 
specially  trained  worker,  and  then  a 
rational  plan  of  relief  built  upon  the 
basis  of  her  report.  , 

This  is  the  function  of  constructive 
philanthropy.  It  transforms  the  ob- 
ject of  public  or  private  charity  into 
a  self-supporting,  self-respecting  mem- 
ber of  the  community.  Its  results  are 
far-reaching  and  enduring,  but  they 
cannot  be  represented  by  mere  statis- 
tics of  groceries  distributed  and  meals 
and  lodgings  supplied.  Its  proper  ad- 
ministration requires  a  well  organized 
corps  of  trained  social  workers,  backed 
up  by  liberal  support  from  their  fellow- 
citizens. 

We  believe  that  this  is  a  paying  in- 
vestment for  any  community. 


THECENTUKr' 
MAGAZINE 


f^  K.  CHESTERTON  has  been  re- 
*  reading  Helen's  Babies.  He  notes 
once  more  that  we  call  a  place  a  store 
which  the  English  would  call  a  shop,  and 
with  this  seemingly  humdrum  distinction 
as  text  (The  Century  for  November),  he 
proceeds  to  draw  a  disquieting  picture  of 
American  society: 

The  American  store  may  be  small  as 
the  smallest  English  shop.  The  English 
shop  may  be  (and  if  certain  modern 
trends  continue,  will  be)  as  large  as  the 
largest  American  store.  Nevertheless, 
the  difference  is  national,  that  is,  natural. 
The  abstract  and  ideal  shopkeeper  is  a 
small  shopkeeper.  The  abstract  and  ideal 
storekeeper  is  the  manager  of  something 
like  Harrod's  Stores.  You  can  have,  as 
Napoleon  said,  a  nation  of  shopkeepers. 
You  cannot  have  a  nation  of  storekeepers. 
They  must  of  their  nature  tend  to  be  the 
managers  of  most  other  men;  that  is, 
the  managers  of  most  of  the  nation.  It 
is  in  this  respect,  and  this  respect  only, 
that  I  think  that  the  influence  of  your 
country  upon  mine  has  really  been  un- 
fortunate  

We  talk  cheaply  here  of  America  as 
without  ancient  history.  But,  indeed, 
there  is  more  really  ancient  history  in 
America  than  in  England,  and  that  be- 
cause the  republic  of  the  United  States 
started  its  career  with  two  of  the  oldest 
and  simplest  institutions  on  this  earth,  of 
both  of  which  England  had  been  ignorant 
for  centuries.  Of  course  I  mean  war  and 
slavery. 

We  will  toss  away  the  topic  of  war.  I 
will  only  ask  you  whether  you  do  not 
notice  in  the  big  shops  the  return  of  the 
idea  of  slavery.  Can  you  think  of  any 
real  difference  between  the  workmen  and 
the  slaves,  except  that  the  slaves  were 
free?  Already  the  employer  is  fining  his 
workmen :  on  all  rational  grounds  of 
comparison  he  may  soon  be  (logging  his 
workmen.  The  big  business  arc  becom- 
ing independent  states,  as  in  the  Dark 
Ages.  They  are  becoming  despotic  states, 
as  in  the  Dark  Ages.  The  one  healthy 
and  heroic  civil  war  of  modern  times 
was  fought  in  your  country.  Half  a 
century  ago  yon  fought  to  resist  the  rise 
of  an  independent  republic.  Will  you 
not  fight  to  resist  the  rise  of  all  these 
independent  monarchies  ? 
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LITERALLY  he  was  obliged  to  shackle  the 
feet  of  the  great  hills — in  this  picturesque 
phrase  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
sums  up  the  work  of  David  du  Bose  Gaillard, 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  U.  S.  A.,  who  died  last  Fri- 
day at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 

Colonel  Gaillard  died  from  the  effects  of  seven 
years'  arduous  labor  in  the  tropics.  He  was  in 
charge  of  all  excavation  in  Panama,  except  that 
incidental  to  lock  and  dam  construction.  Or,  in 
other  words,  his  duty  has  been  described  as  that 
of  breaking  the  backbone  of  the  American  con- 
tinent, and  clearing  away  the  vertebrae : 

|»  "He  dug  the  Culebra  cut  'to  the  bottom', 
.  but  the  mountains,  finding  a  part  of 
their  foundation  removed,  began  to  move  to- 
ward and  into  the  excavation,  seeking  for  a 
new  foothold.  During  the  early  years  of  his 
contest  with  the  landslides  he  never  knew  what 
a  morning  was  to  bring  fortli.  Overnight  the 
mountains  were  likely  to  break  loose  and  to 
cover  with  their  deposit  the  tracks  and  even 
the  cars  which  were  used  to  remove  deposited 
material.  Steam  shovels  were  likely  to  be 
overturned,  and  there  was  always  the  danger 
in  the  rainy  season  that  the  slides  would  form 
dams,  cut  off  the  drainage  of  the  cut,  and 
flood  the  scene  of  the  working.  .  .  .  The 
engineer  dug  indomitably;  hill  after  hill  found 
its  angle  of  repose,  and  the  landslides  stopped, 
save  at  Cucuracha  and  at  points  close  to  it, 
where  the  sliding  was  persistent.  Gaillard 
was  battling  with  his  last  and  visibly  weakened 
enemy  when  he  was  compelled  to  seek  rest." 

ENGINEERS  say  that  Gaillard 's  work  is  for 
all  time.  Certain  it  is  there  are  big  ele- 
ments in  that  work  for  all  men — especially  to  be 
taken  to  heart  by  those  employed  in  human  engi- 
neering. This  army  officer  and  "dirt  flyer"  had 
leadership  to  give  to  probation  officers  who  trace 
and  retrace  the  up-grade  struggle  with  some 
young  offender, — to  district  agents  who  hold  up 
the  hands  of  some  household  while  it  regains  its 
self-dependence  only  to  see  it  slip  back  into 
misery  under  some  new  blow  or  because  of  some 
old  weakness, — to  health  officers  who  see  months 
of  striving  against  filth  and  neglect  wiped  out  by 
a  neighborhood's  recrudescence  of  carelessness, — 
to  labor  organizers  who  see  mutual  bonds  welded 
by  night  on  night  of  effort  ravel  under  dissension 
and  racial  antagonism, — to  civic  leaders  who  see 


new  equilibriums  struck  and  lost  and  struck 
again  in  their  fight  against  indifference  and 
graft, — to  social  reformers  who,  as  in  employers' 
liability  legislation,  undermine  in  turn  the  hills 
of  opposition  and  disbelief  among  labor  unions 
and  employers,  among  lawyers  and  insurance 
interests,  among  legislators  and  courts  and  rcfer- 
endums,  all  in  the  long  effort  to  substitute  the  com- 
pensation system  for  the  litigation  system  and 
reach  a  new  "angle  of  repose"  for  justice  be- 
tween man  and  man. 

There  is  leadership  for  all  these  in  Gaillard 's 
work;  and  enheartenment  in  the  fact  that  while 
the  blast  under  the  Gamboa  dyke  which  was  to 
flood  the  Culebra  cut  was  not  set  off  till  October 
10  (when  he  lay  unconscious  in  the  Baltimore 
hospital),  it  was  nevertheless  given  to  this  man 
to  issue  before  he  left  the  zone  the  advance  ordar 
to  "turn  in  the  water." 


IN  November  the  commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts held  the  first  city  and  town  planning 
conference  ever  held  in  America  under  the  au- 
spices of  a  state  government.  As  an  instance  of 
what  a  state  can  do  to  educate  its  public  officials, 
the  conference  was  a  notable  success.  During  its 
two  days'  sessions  the  largest  rooms  in  the  state 
house  were  crowded  to  capacity  by  mayors,  health 
officers,  city  engineers  and  members  of  recently 
appointed  town  planning  boards. 

These  men  came  to  learn.  Many  of  them  at  the 
opening  session  had  but  the  vaguest  ideas  of  what 
city  planning  is.  One  of  the  delegates  from  the 
western  part  of  the  commonwealth,  after  listen- 
ing impatiently  to  the  first  two  or  three  addresses, 
announced  that  he  was  not  getting  what  he  came 
for.  "This  is  theory,"  he  said.  "In  my  town  we 
are  laying  a  new  sewer.  We  want  to  know  how 
to  lay  it."  The  answer  was  impromptu,  but  it 
sufficed.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  if  a  town  wishes 
to  know  how  to  lay  a  particular  sewer  it  must 
first  know  how  it  is  going  to  develop  the  territory 
tributary  to  that  sewer. 

The  conference  was  not  designed  to  give  de- 
tailed technical  advice  as  to  fragments  of  munici- 
pal work  in  any  particular  town  but  to  make  clear 
the  underlying  principles  upon  which  municipal 
work  should  be  undertaken.  Each  town  must 
work  out  the  details  of  its  own  problems  for  itself. 

The  lesson  apparently  went  home,  for  during 
the  remainder  of  the  conference  the  points  kept 
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clearly  in  view  during  the  discussions  were  two: 
what  kind  of  a  city  do  we  wish  to  build?  What 
methods  shall  we  use? 


YES,  the  United  States  is  moving  forward.  It 
was  long  since  that  Mrs.  Kelley  first  pointed 
out  that  the  federal  government  was  more  in- 
terested in  pigs  than  in  babies.  A  thousand  writers 
and  speakers  rang  the  changes  on  it  and  the  com- 
parison became  not  the  least  of  the  factors  which 
led  to  the  creation  of  the  Children's  Bureau. 

It  has  been  charged  in  connection  with  the  con- 
servation movement  that  the  government,  simi- 
larly and  with  truth,  has  shown  more  interest  in 
things  than  in  men.  None  the  less,  early  in  that 
movement  the  Bureau  of  Mines  was  organized. 
This  bureau  has  justified  itself  by  the  work  it  has 
done  and  is  doing  for  the  conservation  of  human 
life  underground — work  which  has  resulted  in  a 
steady  reduction  in  the  death  rate  from  accidents. 

The  question  may  reasonably  be  asked,  If  the 
government  has  been  so  successful  in  introducing 
safety  methods  in  mining,  why  can  it  not  interest 
itself  in  the  question  of  safety  in  all  industries? 

It  may  be  that  this  question  will  be  answered  in 
the  near  future.  There  are  two  bills  now  pending 
in  Congress  calling  upon  the  federal  authority  to 
take  a  part  in  the  general  movement  for  industrial 
safety.  One  is  the  Mann  bill  introduced  by  the  Re- 
publican congressman  from  Illinois,  and  the  other 
is  the  Bremner  bill  introduced  by  President  Wil- 
son's long-time  friend  and  co-worker  in  New  Jer- 
sey. 

The  Mann  bill  provides  for  the  creation  of  "a 
bureau  of  labor  safety  [under  a  commissioner]  to 
make  general  and  special  investigation  and  exam- 
ination of  labor  safety  plans  and  devices  of  all 
kinds  .  .  .  and  to  make  public  the  results  of 
such  investigation  and  examination." 

The  Bremner  bill  provides  for  practically  the. 
same  things  as  are  included  in  the  Mann  bill.  But, 
in  addition  it  calls  for  a  museum  of  safety  and  a 
laboratory  "wherein  may  be  examined  and  tested 
the  relative  efficiency  of  types  of  guards  or  other 
devices  for  the  protection  of  machinery,  calculated 
to  safeguard  the  employe  or  the  general  public 
from  injury  or  industrial  disease. ' '  Congressman 
Bremner  feels  that  such  a  headquarters  where 
methods  from  all  industries  in  all  sections  can  be 
investigated  will  react  powerfully  on  progress 
towards  industrial  safety.  In  addition  to  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Safety,  the  bill 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  an  advisory  board 
of  twenty  directors,  selected  from  the  chief  in- 
dustrial centers  of  the  United  States,  who  are  to 
serve  without  pay. 

It  is  understood  that  the  President  has  ex- 
pressed his  approval  of  the  Bremner  bill  as  an  ad- 
ministration measure.  It  is  singularly  in  line  with 
one  of  the  unique  planks  in  the  social  and  indus- 
trial justice  platform  of  the  Progressive  Party  and 
should  command  their  support.  The  American 
Federation  of  Labor  has  come  out  for  the  Mann 
bill  and  the  general  principles  involved  have  been 
endorsed  by  organizations  of  employers.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  a  Mann-Bremner  bill  will  write 
into  the  law  this  new  spirit  of  human  conservation 


in  industry  which  is  making  itself  heard  above  the 
ruthless  call  to  the  "daughters  of  toil"  for  men, 
more  men. 

WHY  HAVE  SCHOOL  VISITORS  ? 

JOSEPH  LEE 

THERE  is  a  small  Italian  boy  in  one  of  our 
Boton  schools,  whose  name  I  will  not  pub- 
lisii,  who  had  an  inveterate  habit  of  tardiness  and 
has  several  times  been  punished  for  that  fault. 
No  one  has  been  able  to  get  out  of  him  any  ex- 
planation of  his  late  coming;  and  he  would,  I  sup- 
pose, have  gone  on  being  punished  for  tardiness 
throughout  his  school  career  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  school  visitor. 

The  visitor,  as  soon  as  the  case  was  handed  over 
to  her,  called  on  the  family  at  supper  time  so  as  to 
find  them  all  in,  and  in  a  sympathetic  talk  was 
able  to  find  .out  what  the  matter  was.  She  found 
that  the  mother  was  dying  of  cancer,  that  there 
were  seven  children,  the  oldest  of  whom,  a  daugh- 
ter married  and  living  next  door,  came  in  every 
morning  to  take  care  of  the  mother  and  the  rest. 
The  boy  who  was  so  often  tardy  helped  her  with 
the  other  chidren;  he  took  the  youngest  child  to 
school  across  the  car  tracks,  which  prevented  his 
getting  on  time  to  his  own  school. 

The  punishments,  of  course,  have  ceased,  and  a 
satisfactory  adjustment  has  been  made.  Any  of 
us  would  have  known  enough  to  do  that  part  of  it, 
once  the  diagnosis  had  been  furnished.  The 
crucial  thing  was  the  making  of  the  diagnosis- 
getting  at  the  facts.  The  point  to  observe  is  that 
it  was  the  trained  social  worker,  with  her  in- 
grained principle  of  investigation — the  instinct 
for  the  bottom  fact — who  performed  that  essential 
service.  In  the  absence  of  the  social  worker  and  • 
her  report,  a  weekly  rattaning,  a  weekly  allowance 
for  grogeries,  or  some  such  old  reliable,  was  as 
good  a  prescription  as  could  be  expected. 

A  COMPENSATION    LAW  FOR 
NEW  YORK 

JOHN  A.  FITCH 

THE  people  of  New  York  have  amended  their 
constitution  so  as  to  make  possible  a  compul- 
sory workmen's  compensation  law  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  Legislature  which  is  still  in 
special  session  will  act  in  accordance  with  the 
amendment. 

The  matter  of  overwhelming  importance,  then, 
is  what  kind  of  a  bill  will  New  York  enact,  now 
that  it  is  free  to  choose,  and  now  that  twenty 
states  have  as  many  statutes  on  their  books 
since  the  pioneer  New  York  law  was  blocked  by 
the  Ives  case.  It  ought  to  go  without  saying  that 
first  in  importance  is  the  amount  of  compensation 
to  be  paid.  Assuming  the  existence  of  adminis- 
trative machinery  to  enforce  payments,  attention 
should  be  centered  on  their  adequacy. 

It  ought  to  go  without  saying,  also,  that  all 
industries  should  be  covered  and  not  alone  the 
so-called  hazardous  industries.  An  injured  textile 
worker,  although  employed  in  an  industry  where 
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the  accident  rate  is  relatively  low,  is  individually 
in  as  much  need  of  compensation  as  is  an  injured 
electrical  worker,  in  an  industry  where  the  acci- 
dent rate  is  relatively  high. 

These  are  the  workman's  two  prime  concerns — 
the  adequacy  of  payment  and  its  certainty;  and 
they  are  the  two  chief  concerns  of  the  public  which 
would  spread  out  the  cost  of  industrial  hazards 
upon  the  public. 

The  question  of  the  manner  in  which  the  em- 
ployer shall  insure  the  risk  is  important,  but  not 
so  important  as  the  foregoing.  "Whatever  method 
is  permitted  it  would  be  short-sighted  indeed  not 
to  provide  for  a  system  of  mutual  insurance 
among  employers.  Prevention  is  more  desirable 
than  compensation,  and  mutual  insurance  has 
proved  its  effectiveness  in  that  direction. 

On  all  of  these  points  the  New  York  legislative 
committee  of  the  Association  for  Labor  Legisla- 
tion has  gone  on  record  in  a  statement  issued  No- 
vember 25. 

The  statement  proposes  that  reasonable  medi- 
cal attendance  be  provided,  and  that  66  2-3  per 
cent  of  wages  during  total  disability  be  paid.  In 
case  of  death,  funeral  expenses  up  to  $100  are 
recommended  and  payments  up  to  66  2-3  per  cent 
of  wages  to  a  widow,  with  three  or  more  children 
incapable  of  self  support;  payments  to  the  widow 
to  continue  until  death  or  remarriage  and  to  the 
children  until  capable  of  self-support. 

All  employments  except  domestic  service  and 
farm  labor  should  be  included  in  the  opinion  of 
the  committee. 

The  committee  suggests  three  forms  of  insur- 
ance: self  insurance,  a  mutual  association  and  a 
state  fund.  If  casualty  companies  are  to  be  per- 
mitted to  compete  it  is  insisted  that  they  should 
"be  subjected  to  the  most  rigid  regulation." 

Finally  an  accident  board  is  proposed  to  admin- 
ister the  act  and  to  hear  and  pass  on  all  contro- 
versies. 

REHABILITATION  OF  BOILED  MILK 

ALICE  HAMILTON,  M.  D. 

SO  well  have  we  been  trained  by  the  child 
specialists  and  the  sanitarians,  that  most  of 
us  look  on  boiled  milk  as  a  simply  impossi- 
ble food  for  babies.  But  it  is  the  boast  of  medical 
science  that  she  never  stands  still  and  what  we 
look  on  with  horror  one  day,  we  may  have  to  em- 
brace the  next. 

Boiled  milk  has  always  maintained  its  place  as 
food  for  infants  on  the  continent,  but  has  had  few 
champions  in  England  or  America,  Dr.  Abraham 
Jacobi  being  almost  the  only  pediatrician  of  note 
in  this  country  to  use  it.  Recently,  however,  it 
has  been  subjected  to  an  exhaustive  examination 
in  England  and  has  come  through  with  flying 
colors. 

One  of  the  government  Blue  Books  contains  a 
report  on  The  Biological  Properties  of  Milk  made 
by  a  woman  doctor,  Janet  Lane-Claypon.  That 


boiled  milk  forms  in  the  baby's  stomach  a  much 
more  delicate  and  friable  curd  than  raw  milk  is  a 
well-known  fact  and  in  Germany,  where  its  use  is 
general,  physicians  have  always  claimed  that  less 
trouble  was  experienced  from  infant  diarrhoea 
in  bottle-fed  babies  than  here  or  in  England, 
where  raw  milk  is  used  (pasteurized  milk  has  not 
gone  through  the  changes  which  boiled  milk  has 
and  counts  as  raw  in  this  respect).  Even  in 
America  boiled  milk  is  sometimes  used  to  check 
diarrhoea. 

However,  we  have  been  taught  not  only  that 
boiled  milk  is  constipating,  but  that  the  heat  has 
destroyed  ferments  and  other  biological  sub- 
stances essential  to  nutrition,  and  that  babies  will 
starve  on  a  diet  of  boiled  milk. 

As  for  the  first  of  these  objections,  it  is  now  as- 
serted that  constipation  is  so  light  an  evil,  com- 
pared with  diarrhoea,  that  the  physician  hails  it 
with  something  like  relief.1 

As  to  the  second,  Dr.  Lane-Claypon  goes  ex- 
haustively into  the  question  of  the  heat-sensitive 
biological  substances  in  cow's  milk  and  concludes 
that  the  ferments  which  have  always  been  looked 
upon  as  so  essential  are  really  not  present  at  all 
in  pure  milk,  but  are  always  derived  from  bac- 
teria. 

The  other  substances,  those  concerned  in  pro- 
ducing immunity  to  disease,  are  found  only  in  the 
colostrum  and  if  they  appear  in  any  quantity  in 
the  later  milk,  it  is  as  a  result  of  inflammation  of 
the  mammary  gland.  But  even  more,  the  ca- 
pacity to  absorb  these  substances  from  the  di- 
gestive tract  is  lost  after  the  first  few  days  of  life 
and  therefore,  "the  oft  repeated  assertion  of  the 
value  to  the  infant  of  raw  cow's  milk  fades  away 
when  the  facts  are  examined,  since  in  cow's  milk 
it  is  found  that  these  so-called  biological  sub- 
stances are  not  absorbed  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
but  are  destroyed  there." 

On  the  whole  the  conclusion  of  the  report  is, 
that  between  raw  cow's  milk  and  boiled,  the  ad- 
vantage is  with  the  latter,  as  boiled  milk  is  germ- 
free  or  nearly  so,  does  not  form  a  hard  curd  and 
if  not  raised  above  'the  temperature  of  boiling 
water,  the  heat  has  not  destroyed  or  apparently 
injured  any  of  the  chemical  substances  necessary 
for  the  health  of  the  child. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  comparisons 
are  between  raw  milk  and  cooked  milk  of  another 
species.  The  results  would  be  quite  other  if  we 
compared  raw  and  boiled  human  milk. 

One  or  two  evangelists  are  not  enough  to  bring 
about  a  reformation  and  we  shall  not  see  pasteur- 
ized milk  giving  way  to  boiled  milk  at  once.  But 
it  would  be  a  happy  day  for  municipal  health  au- 
thorities, for  institutions,  and  for  visiting  nurses 
if  the  results  of  this  English  report  came  to  be 
generally  accepted  and  the  complications  of  pas- 
teurization were  succeeded  by  the  simplicity  of 
boiling. 

"Brennemann,  Journal  American  Medical     Association,     1913, 
Volume  LX,  p.  575. 


FOURTEEN  CONFERENCES 


N 


ATIONAL  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE 
VISITS  CANADA 


MEETING  for  the  first  time  in 
a  Canadian  city,  the  National  Municipal 
League,  at  its  annual  convention  held 
in  Toronto  last  month,  had  opportunity 
not  only  to  gain  some  first  hand  under- 
standing of  how  a  Canadian  municipality 
is  administered,  but  to  see  our  own 
civic  problems  from  that  viewpoint. 

It  seemed  almost  strange,  for  ex- 
ample, for  the  men  who  are  waging  a 
struggle  for  the  short  ballot  to  meet  in 
a  city  where  this  question  does  not  even 
require  discussion — a  Toronto  voter  bal- 
lots for  only  three  men  at  an  election. 
And  men  who  are  wrestling  with  the 
terms  and  features  of  public  service 
franchises  had  their  interest  gripped  by 
such  undertakings  as  Ontario's  publicly 
owned  hydro-electric  system  and  To- 
ronto's municipal  enterprises.  The  city 
leases  filled-in  land  for  factory  sites  and 
provides  city-owned  buildings  where 
small  industrial  concerns  may  •  rent 
space  for  manufacturing  and  warehouse 
purposes,  convenient  to  city-owned 
docks  and  piers. 

Another  enterprise,  involving  public 
and  private  co-operation,  is  designed  to 
provide  good  housing  at  low  cost.  The 
Ontario  legislature  enacted  a  law  a  few 
months  ago  under  which  housing  com- 
panies may  be  organized.  It  the  share- 
holders provide  15  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  land  and  dwellings,  the  municipality 
may  assist,  by  its  guarantee  of  securities, 
in  raising  the  balance.  Provision  is 
made  for  public  regulation  and  super- 
vision of  the  methods  of  such  companies. 
Under  the  act  the  Toronto  Housing 
Company  has  already  planned  a  build- 
ing program  requiring  $1,000,000  and 
designed  to  serve  workingmen. 

Officials  of  these  various  undertak- 
ings appeared  on  the  convention  pro- 
gram and  made  arrangements  whereby 
the  delegates  could  personally  inspect 
the  work  going  on.  Toronto  bore  all 
the  local  expenses  of  the  convention. 

Characteristic  of  the  meetings  of  the 
National  Municipal  League  is  the  fo- 
cussing of  attention  largely  upon  special 
committee  reports  which  have  involved 
considerable  group  research  and  study 
during  a  year  or  more.  The  Toronto 
meeting  heard  and  discussed  reports  of 
this  nature  dealing  with  public  utility 
franchises,  municipal  government  by 
commission  or  a  city  manager,  and  civic 
education. 

The  growth  of  state  public  service 
commissions,  in  relation  to  the  move- 
ment for  local  home  rule,  provided  a 
subject  of  perplexity  and  fundamental 
importance  for  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  franchises  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Delos  F.  Wilcox.  The  com- 
mittee points  out  that  although  the  idea 
of  state  regulation  has  gained  great 
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headway,  it  could  not  recall  a  time 
when  a  greater  number  of  interesting 
local  franchise  situations  had  presented 
themselves  to  the  various  cities.  The 
report  attempts  to  clarify  the  discussion 
as  to  where  municipal  regulation  and 
state  regulation  meet  and  what  their  re- 
spective fields  are.  It  frankly  admits 
that  certain  features  of  exclusive  state 
regulation  make  municipalization  more 
difficult,  and  "to  that  extent  interfere 
with  one  of  the  most  fundamental  pro- 
visions of  the  home  rule  program." 
But  it  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  nowadays  "practically  no 
utilities  of  a  purely  local  character." 
Telephone  systems,  interurban  lines, 
natural  gas  supplies,  and  hydro-electric 
power  overlap  municipal  boundaries. 
Adequate  jurisdiction  by  state  public 
service  commissions,  which  fits  in  with 
municipal  regulation,  will  eliminate  any 
"twilight  zone"  within  which  companies 
may  escape  public  control. 

The  utter  inability  of  small  towns 
and  suburbs  to  deal  with  public  service 
corporations  is  clearly  recognized.  The 
methods  whereby  extensions  of  street 
railways  may  be  ordered  by  public  au- 
thority and  the  safeguarding  of  com- 
panies against  the  abuse  of  such  power 
are  discussed.  The  committee  expressed 
itself  as  not  favoring  competition  be- 
tween municipal  and  private  plants,  ex- 
cept to  avoid  having  to  buy  out  an  ex- 
isting utility  at  an  exorbitant  price. 

Attention  is  given  in  the  report  also 
to  indeterminate  franchises,  a  subject 
made  important  by  recent  franchise  set- 
tlements on  this  basis  in  Chicago,  Cleve- 
land, New  York  and  elsewhere.  The 
cities  named  specify  a  maximum  time 
limit,  but  in  Massachusetts,  District  of 
Columbia  and  Wisconsin  such  a  limit 
is  not  provided.  Advocates  of  municipal 
ownership  see  considerable  danger  in 
the  indeterminate  term  of  the  Wisconsin 
type,  fearing  that  the  longer  the  city 
waits,  the  greater  will  be  the  sum  re- 
quired to  effect  a  purchase.  But  the 
committee  points  out  that  the  indeter- 
minate franchise  would  be  relieved  of 
some  of  this  danger  if  the  policy  should 
be  adopted  of  requiring  public  utilities 
to  provide  an  amortization  scheme  for 
the  gradual  reduction  of  their  capital 
investment.  As  to  the  extent  to  which 
an  amortization  policy  should  be  ca_r- 
ried,  the  committee  does  not  declare  it- 
self except  to  say  that  in  its  opinion  the 
"tendency  will  be  to  amortize  too  slowly 
and  too  little  rather  than  the  reverse." 

Popular  interest  centered  largely  in 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  com- 
mission form  of  government,  of  which 
Richard  S.  Childs  was  chairman,  for  it 
was  devoted  mainly  to  the  city  manager 
plan,  as  compared  with  government  by 
cornmission. 

The   majority    of   the    committee    re- 


ported that  neither  plan  by  itself  was 
as  good  as  a  combination  of  an  elected 
commission  purely  representative  and 
legislative  in  function,  permitting  the 
members  to  give  only  part  time  to  muni- 
cipal work  and  receive  nominal  salaries 
or  none,  with  a  city  manager  hired  by 
the  commission  from  anywhere  in  the 
country  who  should  conduct  the  chief 
executive  work  and  hold  office  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  commission.  It  is  ex- 
plained that  this  combination  plan  cre- 
ates a  single  handed  administrative 
establishment  instead  of  the  five  separate 
ones  under  the  Des  Moines  commission 
plan,  that  it  permits  comparative  per- 
manence in  the  office  of  the  chief  exe- 
cutive, and  further  permits  chief  exe- 
cutives to  migrate  from  city  to  city  so 
that  an  experienced  man  can  be  sum- 
moned at  advanced  salary  from  a  simi- 
lar post  in  another  city.  It  abandons 
all  attempts  to  choose  administrators  by 
popular  election  on  the  basis  that  such 
a  method  of  selection  does  not  afford 
as  clear  a  line  of  responsibility  as  i> 
obtained  under  the  plan  advocated. 

The  first  city  manager  plan  was  em- 
bodied in  a  charter  prepared  for  the  city 
of  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  in  1911,  but  the 
proposition  failed  to  be  approved  by  the 
state  legislature.  The  plan  was  first 
adopted  in  the  city  of  Sumter,  S.  C.,  and 
later  adopted  by  Hickory  and  Morgan- 
town,  N.  C. ;  Dayton  and  Springfield, 
O. ;  La  Grande,  Ore.;  Phoenix,  Ariz.; 
and  Morris,  Minn.  Commission  govern- 
ment, according  to  the  committee  report, 
at  present  rules  more  than  7,000,000  in 
300  cities  and  towns. 

The  special  committee  on  civic  educa- 
tion, Arthur  W.  Dunn,  chairman,  laid 
emphasis  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
qualities  of  good  citizenship  rather 
than  upon  mere  instruction  in  gov- 
ernmental forms.  This  demands  far 
more  adequate  preparation  of  the 
teacher  for  the  work  than  is  cov- 
ered in  the  prevailing  conception  that 
a  knowledge  of  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution  is  sufficient.  The  difficulty 
presented  by  the  fact  that  the  civic 
training  of  boys  is  largely  in  the  hand* 
of  women  does  not  seem  to  the  commit- 
tee as  serious  as  indicated  by  the  wide- 
spread feeling  on  the  subject  in  view  of 
the  real  end  of  civic  education  which  is- 
to  train  citizens  and  not  to  teach  gov- 
ernment. Direct  participation  of  chil- 
dren in  civic  functions  is  urged,  oppor- 
tunity for  the  cultivation  of  proper  civic 
habits  in  the  life  of  the  school  itself  is- 
dwelt  upon,  and  a  program  of  propa- 
ganda for  civic  education  is  outlined. 

William  Dudley  Foulke  devoted  his^ 
presidential  address  to  publicity  and" 
the  part  of  the  newspapers  in  influenc- 
ing popular  government.  He  enlarged' 
upon  the  power  of  honest  journalism  in 
the  formation  of  sound  public  opinion, 
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and  pointed  out  that  the  loss  of  influ- 
ence which  newspapers  have  suffered 
may  be  due  in  great  part  to  a  lessening 
of  public  confidence  in  their  sincerity 
and  impartiality. 

The  report  of  Secretary  Clinton 
Rogers  Woodruff  reviewed  the  muni- 
cipal advance  of  the  year  along  such 
lines  as  the  control  of  public  utilities, 
adoption  of  the  commission  form  of 
government,  the  manner  in  which  muni- 
cipalities have  raised  money  by  sales  of 
bonds  to  their  own  citizens,  and  con- 
structive efforts  to  provide  better  living 
conditions. 

Among  the  interesting  papers  was 
one  by  Herbert  Harley,  secretary  of 
the  American  Judicature  Society,  out- 
lining the  development  of  municipal 
courts  throughout  the  United  States  as 
leading  to  much  needed  unity  of  court 
administration  in  place  of  the  haphazard 
creation  of  separate  courts.  He  dwelt 
upon  the  feeling  which  is  growing 
throughout  the  country  in  favor  of 
making  juvenile  courts,  courts  of  do- 
mestic relations  and  other  courts  design- 
ed to  handle  special  problems,  parts  of 
a  unified  municipal  court  system. 

The  executive  officers  were  re-elected : 
President,  William  Dudley  Foulke; 
Treasurer,  George  Burnbam,  Jr.;  Secre- 
tary, Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff. 

MARYLAND  DISCUSSION  OF 
WIDOWS'  PENSIONS 

UNDER  the  general  topic  of 
The  Place  of  the  Government  in  Char- 
ity, the  Maryland  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction,  held  in  Baltimore, 
gave  especial  attention  to  widows'  pen- 
sions. Discussing  the  results  of  his  in- 
vestigation in  New  York,  Francis  H. 
McLean  urged  that  widows  pension  leg- 
islation be  very  carefully  considered, 
and  enacted  only  after  careful  investi- 
gation of  the  demand  of  the  individual 
locality  and  the  private  resources  avail- 
able for  meeting  it. 

Minnie  F.  Low,  of  Judge  Pinckney's 
citizens'  committee  in  Chicago,  told  of 
the  success  of  the  "funds  to  parents  act" 
in  that  city.  She  claimed  that  though 
relief  under  any  form  of  public  distri- 
bution necessarily  has  its  drawbacks, 
yet,  at  the  present  stage  of  social  theory, 
•ome  form  of  public  relief  for  depen- 
dent mothers  and  children  is  impera- 
tive. 

R.  L.  Little,  secretary  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Society  for  Organizing  Charity, 
answered  Miss  Low  by  defining  the 
word  "pension."  A  pension,  he  held, 
pre-supposes  some  service  on  the  part 
of  the  recipient.  None  of  the  laws  in 
the  twenty  states  having  so-called  moth- 
ers' pension  acts  proceed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  compensation.  Dr.  Little  point- 
ed out  also  that  no  system  of  distribu- 
tion has  been  devised  which  is  not  ulti- 
mately subject  to  such  abuses  as  have 
discredited  public  outdoor  relief  in  both 
this  country  and  England. 

The  general  conclusion  was  that  in 
Maryland  private  charities  can  handle 
the  situation,  and  that  at  the  present 
time  widows'  pensions  are  not  advisable. 
Another  important  discussion  was  on 
the  penal  situation. 

Martha  P.  Falconer  of  the  Sleighton 


Farm  School,  Pennsylvania,  spoke  of 
the  movement  for  a  new  state  training 
school  for  girls.  She  condemned  the 
contract  labor  system  which  exists  in 
all  but  one  of  Maryland's  seven  insti- 
tutions for  delinquent  children,  and 
emphasized  the  necessity  of  separating 
dependent  from  delinquent  children. 

Charles  D.  Reid,  secretary  of  the 
Maryland  Prisoners'  Aid  Association, 
discussed  the  program  of  penal  legisla- 
tion proposed  at  a  special  conference 
called  by  the  governor  a  week  prior  to 
this  meeting.  The  program  included 
abolition  of  contract  labor,  separation 
of  confirmed  criminals  from  youthful 
offenders,  segregation  of  all  women,  and 
the  establishment  of  separate  institu- 
tions for  these  various  classes.  It  urged 
on  the  coming  legislature  the  passage 
of  an  indeterminate  sentence  act  and 
the  creation  of  a  central  board  of  ad- 
ministration for  all  penal  institutions. 

Alexander  Johnson  of  the  Vineland 
Training  School  explained  the  system 
recently  adopted  in  New  Jersey  by  which 
colonies  under  the  general  direction  of 
the  training  school  are  established  in 
various  counties  and  supported  by  the 
individual  county.  His  slogan  was 
"Waste  humanity  to  reclaim  waste 
land." 

The  moral  right  of  the  town  or  city 
to  subordinate  private  property  interests 
to  a  general  scheme  for  improvement 
was  made  the  keynote  of  the  section  on 
housing  and  town  planning.  In  order 
to  make  these  plans  practical,  the  neces- 
sity for  a  comprehensive,  state-wide 
housing  survey  was  emphasized  by  John 
Daniels,  secretary  of  the  Social  Service 
Corporation  of  Baltimore. 

Prof.  Graham  Taylor  of  Chicago, 
president  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Corrections,  emphasized 
the  need  of  co-operation  by  public  and 
private  agencies.  He  said  that  govern- 
ment is  more  and  more  assuming  func- 
tions heretofore  performed  by  private 
charities.  Never  before  have  these  two 
great  forces  working  for  human  uplift, 
been  more  inter-dependent. 

BABY    CONSERVATION    AND 
FUTURE  GENERATIONS  • 

"COMMUNITIES  and  individuals 
must  be  made  to  realize  the  fact  that  the 
babies  of  today  will  be  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  tomorrow.  Make  the  babies 
well,  prevent  mortality,  and  we  have 
strengthened  a  great  weakness.  No 
community  is  stronger  than  its  weakest 
point,"  said  Dr.  Mary  Sherwood  of 
Baltimore  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Study  and 
Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality,  held  in 
Washington  in  November. 

The  magnitude  ot  the  problem  and 
the  opportunity  for  baby  conservation 
was  made  clear  bv  Dr.  J.  H.  Mason 
Knox,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
who  showed  that  "more  than  200.000 
babies  die  annually  in  the  United 
States.  With  proper  care  at  birth  and 
proper  food  and  medical  attention  this 
number  could  be  cut  in  half.  The 
United  States  should  pattern  after 
France  and  Germany.  These  nations 
fear  infant  mortality  because  they  know 


if  the  babies  are  allowed  to  die  off  their 
armies  will  soon  be  weak  instead  of 
strong." 

Dr.  W.  C.  Woodward,  health  officer 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  threw  em- 
phasis on  a  positive  note  when  he  said, 
"Mortality  means  death,  and  death  of  in- 
fants is  not  our  only  concern.  We  are  try- 
ing to  make  babies  well,  strong,  and 
happy.  I  think,  too,  that  too  much  is  put 
up  to  different  communities  and  not 
enough  to  individuals.  We  must  try  to 
have  every  individual  in  every  commun- 
ity take  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
babies.  We  must  induce  the  church- 
goers of  the  country  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  the  movement." 

The  subjects  discussed  by  the  associa- 
tion included  eugenics,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Prof.  H.  E.  Jordan  of  the 
University  of  Virginia;  pre-natal  care, 
instruction  of  mothers,  and  adequate  ob- 
stetrical care,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Dr.  Mary  Sherwood  of  Baltimore; 
problems  of  infant  hygiene  and  infant 
feeding,  Dr.  Henry  F.  Helmholtz  of 
Chicago,  chairman ;  standards  of  train- 
ing for  infant  welfare  nursing  and 
problems  that  confront  the  city  and  the 
rural  nurses  engaged  in  baby-saving 
campaigns,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Harriet  L.  Leete,  superintendent  of 
nurses  of  the  Cleveland  Babies  Dispens- 
ary and  Hospital ;  continuation  schools 
of  home-making,  and  training  for  moth- 
ers' helpers,  for  agents  of  the  board  of 
health,  such  as  visiting  nurses,  sanitary 
inspectors,  visiting  housekeepers,  etc., 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Helen 
C.  Putnam  of  Providence. 

In  the  absence  of  Julia  C.  Lathrop, 
chief  of  the  Federal  Children's  Bureau 
and  chairman  of  the  section  on  the  rela- 
tion of  vital  statistics  to  plans  for  so- 
cial betterment,  Dr.  Woodward  directed 
the  discussion  on  the  value  of  birth  rec- 
ords as  a  starting  point  for  baby  saving 
work. 

Professor  Jordan,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  eugenics,  maintained  that 
the  aim  of  the  association  is  to  save 
every  baby  that  is  born.  While  the- 
oretically, he  said,  from  the  standpoint 
of  racial  welfare,  a  certain  small  amount 
of  infant  mortality  is  desirable,  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  tell  in  early  in- 
fancy who  are  racially  fit  and  who  are 
unfit.  Consequently  no  discriminating 
procedure  is  allowable,  but  every  child 
born  into  the  world  must  be  saved  if 
possible.  If  socially  unfit,  however,  he 
added,  it  should  be  denied  the  right  of 
progeny. 

Twenty-four  states,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Canada,  Scotland,  Argentina 
and  Italy  were  represented  in  the  regis- 
tration at  the  meeting.  The  association 
has  grown,  since  its  organization  four 
years  ago,  from  a  little  group  of  work- 
ers to  an  enrollment  of  over  eight  hun- 
dred persons.  Included  in  its  member- 
ship are  over  one  hundred  societies 
which  represent  organized  baby-saving 
activities  in  53  cities  in  27  states. 

The  meeting  was  held  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt  of  New 
York  city.  The  next  meeting  of  the  as- 
sociation will  be  in  Boston  in  the  fall  of 
1914,  with  Dr.  J.  Whitridge  Williams  of 
Baltimore  as  president,  and  Homer 
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Folks  of  New  York  as  president  elect, 
to  succeed  Dr.  Williams  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  meeting. 


o 


HIO    STATE   CONFERENCE    OF 
JHARIT1ES 


OHIO'S  NOVEMBER  blizzard 
threatened  the  very  possibility  of  hold- 
ing the  state  conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction  at  Akron.  But  in  spite 
of  late  trains  and  imminent  food  fam- 
ines 400  registered  in  attendance  of 
whom  more  than  300  were  from  outside 
Akron.  A  number  of  important  speak- 
ers were  absent,  but  the  conference  was 
held  and  did  business. 

In  his  address  on  the  Enlarging  Op- 
portunity for  Social  Service  Presi- 
dent James  F.  Jackson,  of  Cleveland, 
dwelt  upon  the  expansion  of  the  altru- 
istic spirit  as  the  basis  of  philanthropic 
advance.  "The  crowning  glory  of  our 
civilization  is  its  compassion,"  he  said, 
''The  brotherhood  of  man  means  the  re- 
moval or  prevention  of  poverty.  Hap- 
piness is  coming  to  be  a  factor  in  the 
marketplace." 

The  universities,  social  settlements 
and  associated  charities  section  (hence- 
forth to  be  known  as  the  universities 
and  social  welfare  section)  devoted  its 
sessions  to  community  welfare.  J.  M. 
Hanson  of  the  Youngstown  Associated 
Charities  developed  a  plan  of  securing 
local  surveys  of  social  conditions  by 
college  students  in  connection  with  their 
regular  work  in  sociology.  Professor 
Vogt  of  Miami  made  a  plea  for  the 
guidance  of  social  legislation  through 
the  investigation  of  social  conditions 
and  by  co-operation  among  the  colleges. 

Ohio's  new  social  center  movement 
was  discussed  in  a  paper  by  Stockton 
Raymond.  The  last  legislature  had 
opened  all  the  schoolhouses  of  the 
state  as  social  centers.  Mr.  Raymond 
advocated  a  simple  plan  for  the  organ- 
ization of  social  center  leagues  for 
communities,  counties  and  state,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law  which  makes  the 
county  a  possible  unit  for  the  support 
and  adnrnistration  of  public  recreation. 
This  plan  was  endorsed  by  the  section 
an^  later  by  the  general  conference. 

William  J.  Norton,  secretary  of  the 
Cincinnati  Council  of  Social  Agencies, 
read  a  paper  on  Leisure  Control,  a 
Preventive  of  Delinquency,  which  gave 
a  splendid  theoretical  basis  for  under- 
stanHin°'  many  modern  social  problems. 
Prof.  F.  A.  McKenzie,  of  the  State 
University,  followed  with  a  plea  for  the 
school  social  centers  and  for  immediate 
organization  of  efforts  to  secure  maxi- 
mum results  through  these  new  agen- 
cies. 

Dr.  E.  F.  McCampbell,  secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  made  an  ad- 
dress especially  interesting  in  connec- 
tion with  the  health  exhibit  and  motion 
pictures  shown  throughout  the  confer- 
ence. The  exhibit  travels  amonsr  the 
cities  of  the  state.  Another  exhibit  at 
the  confere"ce  showed  the  industrial 
products  made  ;n  the  state  institutions. 
The  increasing  ooportunitvl  for  re- 
search nia^e  possible  bv  consolidation 
of  allied  lines  of  social  work  received 
much  attention.  The  work  of  the  Ju- 


venile Research  Bureau,  which  offers  to 
make  mental  and  physical  examinations 
upon  the  request  of  agencies  working 
among  children,  was  described. 

Professor  Olin  of  Akron  City  College 
interested  the  conference  by  his  paper 
on  the  Akron  plan  for  the  consolidation 
of  private  and  public  relief  through  one 
agency.  Wallace  D.  Yaple,  chairman 
of  the  Ohio  Industrial  Commission, 
showed  how  the  consolidation  of  seven 
different  departments  under  this  new 
commission  made  research  and  scientific 
method  more  possible,  a  prerequisite  for 
the  best  welfare  work.  He  declared 
that  the  efforts  of  the  commission  were 
approved  by  both  employers  and  em- 
ployes. 

r>TANDARDIZING  THE  NEGRO 
^SCHOOLS 

THE  problem  of  how  to  support 
the  growing  number  of  Negro  schools 
received  very  practical  attention  at  the 
second  conference  of  Negro  Industrial 
and  Secondary  Schools,  held  in  New 
York  last  month.  At  the  first  confer- 
ence, in  April,  a  committee  was  appoint- 
ed to  work  out  some  definite  program 
of  organized  co-operation. 

The  first  conference  owed  its  origin 
to  the  fact  that  the  financial  support 
for  many  of  the  smaller  Negro  schools 
is  very  inadequate.  The  old  method  of 
getting  money  by  house-to-house  solici- 
tation, by  haphazard  appeals  from  pulpit 
or  press,  and  •  by  correspondence,  is 
rapidly  breaking  down.  School  after 
school  reports  that  the  finding  of  money 
even  for  the  most  urgent  needs  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult.  Some  reasons  for 
this  are  plain.  Schools  have  multiplied 
rapidly.  The  circle  of  interested  people 
in  each  northern  community  to  which 
appeals  are  made  is  limited,  and  not 
enough  work  is  being  done  to  create 
new  circles.  Furthermore,  some  insti- 
tutions have  no  course  of  study  meriting 
the  name,  and  are  slack  in  business  ad- 
ministration. This,  of  course,  has  re- 
acted against  all  the  schools  as  a  group. 
Finally,  fraudulent  agents  have  at  times 
greatly  hurt  the  cause. 

The  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee, adopted  by  the  conference,  are-; 

To  lay  out  in  as  definite  a  form  as 
the  complex  circumstances  of  the  schools 
will  permit,  a  program  of  academic  and 
industrial  work  and  study,  which  shall 
constitute  a  minimum  standard  for  all 
schools  belonging  to  the  association. 

To  have  the  result  of  this  program 
thoroughly  and  systematically  tested. 

To  introduce  and  have  certified  in  all 
the  associated  schools  thoroughly  ap- 
proved systems  of  accounting  for  funds. 

To  take  counsel  as  to  the  wisest 
spending  of  money  with  particular  re- 
gard to  possible  group  or  associate  pur- 
chasing of  stock  supplies. 

To  discourage  the  starting  of  new 
schools  unless  there  is  oVvious  need  for 
such  schools,  and  unless  they  have  a  re- 
sponsible assurance  of  support. 

To  discourage  the  duplication  of 
school  work  in  any  single  community 
where  there  are  more  schools  than  the 
available  money  or  talent  can  support, 
and  where  two  poor  institutions  might 


easily  be  combined  to  make  one  that 
mignt  be  good. 

To  safeguard  the  public  against  frau- 
dulent schools  and  their  agents. 

To  devise  a  better  means  of  secur- 
ing funds  and  of  arousing  and  sustain- 
ing public  interest  in  Negro  education; 

To  make  known  more  generally  the 
needs  of  these  schools,  not  only  to  the 
public  at  large,  but  to  the  great  educa- 
tional boards,  funds  and  foundations. 

To  hold  regular  meetings  for  system- 
atic study  of  all  the  problems  above 
mentioned. 

To  establish  at  once  in  New  York 
city  a  central  office  from  which  the 
whole  enterprise  may  be  directed. 

The  importance  of  the  central  office 
of  the  association  was  emphasized  by 
Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  of  New  York, 
who  promised  help  in  securing  one. 
Clarence  H.  Kelsey,  president  of  the 
Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Company, 
offered  one-fourth  of  the  $3,000  needed 
to  cover  the  first  year's  expenses. 

This  office  will  be  a  clearing  house. 
It  will  gather,  and  keep  for  public  in- 
spection, exact  information  about  Negro 
schools  throughout  the  country,  super- 
vise examinations,  and  direct  publicity 
and  research.  It  will  organize  money 
raising  campaigns  on  a  scientific  basis. 
It  will  also  study  and  experiment  in 
co-operative  purchasing  of  supplies. 

With  a  permanent  organization  ef- 
fected, the  next  conference,  to  hear  re- 
ports on  what  the  New  York  office  has 
accomplished,  will  be  held  next  March. 

Pres.  James  H.  Dillard.  of  the  Jeanes 
and  Slater  funds,  stated  that  he  con- 
sidered the  organization  of  this  associa- 
tion one  of  the  most  important  forward 
steps  that  has  ever  been  taken  in  the 
cause  of  Negro  education. 
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AMPTON  PLANS   FOR  BETTER 
RURAL  LIFE 


THE  Hampton  Institute  Farm- 
ers' Conference,  in  its  recent  seventh 
annual  session,  proved  that  Negroes  in 
Virginia  are  successfully  working  out 
the;r  economic  salvation  and  are  win- 
ning the  co-operation  of  the  best  white 
people  in  their  work  for  better  farms, 
better  schools,  better  health,  better 
homes,  and  better  morals. 

It  proved,  too,  that  they  are  learning 
that  alfalfa  fields  represent  mines  of 
wealth ;  that  clean  kitchens  and  back- 
yards stand  for  real  respectability ;  that 
bright  and  well-equipped  schoolrooms  in 
the  country  districts  attract  and  hold 
orderly  pupils  and  earnest  teachers; 
and  that  fly  screens  and  sanitary  privies 
promote  public  health. 

The  leading  address  was  by  Gov. 
William  Hodges  Mann.  He  urged  the 
hundreds  of  colored  people  gathered  at 
the  conference  to  develoo,  through 
scientific  and  intensive  farming,  the 
available  land  of  Virginia  instead  of  al- 
lowing the  land  to  PTOW  up  to  briers. 
He  told  of  men  :n  Virg'n:a  who  raise 
fix  tons  and  900  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay 
to  tb"  acre,  while  the  average  yield  in 
the  United  States  is  one  and  a  half 
tons.  Indeed,  Virginia  has  a  mine  of 
wealth  in  alfalfa  fields  which  yield  five 
croos  a  year  for  from  six  to  eight  con- 
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secutive  years,  when  alfalfa  hay  is 
worth  $20  a  ton. 

Major  R.  R.  Moton,  commandant  of 
Hampton  Institute,  and  the  president 
of  the  Negro  Organization  Society,  de- 
clared emphatically  that  white  people 
do  not  begin  to  have  the  chance  to  do 
for  Negroes  what  Negroes  themselves 
can  do  to  improve  the  civic,  intellectual, 
'social,  industrial,  and  moral  life  of  their 
own  people. 

T.  N.  Carver  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
director  of  the  Rural  Organization  Ser- 
vice, 'emphasized  the  importance  of 
building  a  better  nation  through  the  ap- 
plication of  real  patriotism  to  neighbor- 
hood improvement.  Charity  and  pa- 
triotism begin  at  home  but  thev  must 
not  end  at  home,  he  said.  He  referred 
to  the  success  of  the  Danes  in  growing 
bacon  hogs,  for  example,  in  large  enough 
quantities  so  that  foreign  buyers 
are  attracted  by  the  good  and  uniform 
Dan'sh  product.  He  asserted  that  Den- 
mark has  become  the  richest  country  in 
Europe  per  capita,  because  its  people 
have  learned  to  work  together  and  have 
become  teachable.  He.  pointed  out  the 
value  of  organization  in  securing  better 
educational  and  health  conditions. 

Timely  addresses  were  also  made  on 
Xegro  schools,  Megro  self-help,  and  how 
to  fight  hog  cholera.  An  illustrated 
lecture  on  Irish  country  life  was  much 
enjoyed. 

The  exhibits  attracted  hundreds  of 
visitors  to  the  Hampton  Institute  gym- 
nasium during  the  conference.  Gar- 
ments, art'cles  made  by  manual  training 
classes,  rolls,  cake,  specimens  of  poultry, 
vegetables  and  crops — this  list  suggests 
the  lar^e  and  the  practical  nature  of 
the  exhibits. 
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EGISLATION    BEFORE    WISCON- 
SIN CONFERENCE 


DISCUSSION  AT  the  third  session 
of  the  reorganized  Wisconsin  State 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction 
at  La  Crosse  centered  especially  about 
certain  enactments  of  definitely  social 
bearing  passed  by  the  recent  legisla- 
ture. 

Among  these  was  the  provision  for  a 
new  home  for  epileptics  and  feeble- 
minded to  reolace  the  overcrowded  quar- 
ters at  Chippewa  Falls.  The  new  insti- 
tution will  make  possible  a  colony  where 
those  who  need  only  custodial  care  may 
be  segregated.  It  will  also  allow  those 
unfortrmtes  now  crowded  out  into  the 
poorhouse  or  among  families,  to  receive 
proper  institutional  care. 

One  of  the  important  papers  of  the 
conference  was  that  prepared  by  Prof. 
M.  F.  Guyer  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, on  tbe  subject  of  sterilization. 
With  scientific  poise  Professor  Guyer 
presented  arguments  on  both  sides  of 
this  d'fFou't  question  based  on  facts 
gathered  fr^m  Furonean  and  American 
sources  His  conclusion  was  that  cer- 
tain classes  of  the  feeble-minded  should 
be  sterilized,  but  that  in  the  light  of 
such  facts  as  we  have  at  the  present 
time,  it  cannot  be  depended  upon  to 
solve  t^e  problem  entirely.  He  urged 
that  such  cl^s^s  as  present  evidence  in- 
dicates it  will  help. 

The    problem    of    juvenile    protection 


was  discussed  from  three  points  of  view. 
Prof.  Allan  Hoben  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  cited  the  work  of  the  Juvenile 
Protective  Association  of  Chicago  as  an 
example  of  how  a  private  organization, 
by  investigations  and  prosecutions  of 
evil-doers,  may  prevent  juvenile  delin- 
quency. Charles  C.  Stillman,  general 
secretary  of  the  Associated  Charities  of 
St.  Paul,  emphasized  the  necessity  of 
social  protection  for  defective  juve- 
niles. Prof.  Clarke  Hetherington,  whose 
work  in  providing  rural  recreation  in 
Missouri  has  attracted  wide  attention, 
discussed  the  relation  of  recreation  to 
juvenile  protection  in  rural  communi- 
ties. He  suggested  that  rural  juvenile 
delinquency,  including  city  delinquents 
who  have  come  from  the  country,  is 
largely  due  to  lack  of  healthful  diver- 
sions in  country  districts. 

Fmma  O.  Lundberg,  deputy  of  the 
Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission,  told 
the  conference  of  the  work  of  that 
commission  in  securing  the  passage  and 
enforcement  of  law  protecting  employed 
women  and  children.  Her  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  match  factories  at 
Oshkosh,  widely  reported  through  the 
papers,  was  only  one  incident  in  the 
campaign  of  the  commission. 

Other  topics  considered  were,  social 
insurance,  the  new  mothers'  pension 
bill  and  probation  work. 

H.  H.  Jacobs,  of  the  University  Set- 
tlement at  Milwaukee,  urged  upon  so- 
cial workers  co-operation  with  public 
relief  officials,  and  prophesied  that  the 
time  is  coming  when  public  officials  will 
be  men  of  a  different  stamp  from  that 
of  too  many  public  relief  officials  of 
this  day.  He  said  the  social  worker  is 
wrong  if  he  assumes  that  public  relief 
could  not  have  the  efficiency  of  private 
relief.  Co-operation  of  social  workers 
with  public  officials  would  result  in  the 
adoption  of  scientific  methods  of  char- 
ity by  county  and  city  relief  author!-' 
ties. 
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.    M.    C.    A.    CONFERENCE    ON 
COUNTRY   LIFE 


THE  FOURTH  Country  Life  Con- 
ference, under  the  auspices  of  the 
County  Work  Department  of  the  Inter- 
national Y.  M.  C.  A.,  held  in  New  York, 
brought  together,  besides  county  offi- 
cials, representatives  from  forty  govern- 
mental departments,  colleges,  founda- 
tions, missionary  societies,  theological 
seminaries,  and  general  social  agencies. 

Thomas  N.  Carver,  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  spoke 
of  the  enlarged  conception  of  the  func- 
tion of  the  department,  and  likened  it  to 
the  change  in  college  laboratory  from 
a  system  where  teachers  made  the  ex- 
periments and  students  looked  on,  to 
that  where  students  perform  their  own 
experiments  under  the  guidance  of  a 
teacher.  The  farmers'  demonstration 
work,  inaugurated  by  Seaman  A.  Knapp, 
whi?h  marks  th:s  change,  Mr.  Carver 
declared  "the  most  beieficient  work  for 
rural  betterment  going  on  anywhere 
in  the  world." 

Accordingly,  the  department  is  now 
working  not  only  for  better  farnvng 
and  better  business,  but  for  better  liv- 
ing. The  rural  organization  service,  of 


which  Mr.  Carver  is  the  head,  will  pro- 
mote organization  to  secure  not  only 
co-operative  credit,  but  sanitary  living, 
recreation,  rural  beautification,  and 
common  standards  for  farm  women's 
work.  These,  even  more  than  labor  sav- 
ing devices,  Mr.  Carver  says,  are  needed 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  women  in  the  country. 

Pres.  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  de- 
clared this  enlargement  of  the  function 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  be 
"absolutely  epoch-making." 

President  Butterfield's  address  was 
upon  The  Place  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in 
the  New  Rural  Awakening.  It  made  a 
deep  impression  as  a  sympathetic  states- 
manlike pronouncement  which  will  un- 
doubtedly play  a  vital  part  in  shaping 
the  policy  of  this  agency  in  the  country 
life  movement. 

A.  C.  Monahan,  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Education,  in  an  address  on  The 
Point  of  Emphasis  in  the  New  Rural 
School  Idea,  emphasized  the  fact  that 
the  rate  of  illiteracy  is  10.1  .per  cent, 
for  the  rural  population  and  5.1  for  the 
urban,  3.7  for  children  of  native  parents' 
and  1.1  for  children  of  foreign  parents, 
showing  that  the  rural  school  is  far  be- 
hind the  city  school  in  efficiency.  To 
correct  this  condition,  Mr,  Monahan 
said,  better  organization  and  supervision 
are  needed,  the  county  unit  (or,  in  New 
England,  the  town,  or  union  of  towns) 
being  substituted  for  the  district  organ- 
ization. Working  for  consolidated 
schools,  he  said,  was  a  waste  of  time, 
until  the  larger  unit  and  supervision 
have  been  attained. 

NEW   YORK   STATE   PROBATION 
OFFICERS 

THE  widespread  dissatisfaction 
of  the  people  of  New  York  state  with 
their  prison  conditions  was  shown  to 
have  an  important  bearing  on  probation 
work  when  the  State  Probation  Asso- 
ciation held  its  annual  meeting  in  Buf- 
falo last  month.  It  was  Homer  Folks, 
president  of  the  association,  who  empha- 
sized the  point  when  he  said,  "Every- 
where throughout  the  state  there  is  a 
determination  that  newer  and  more  hu- 
mane methods  must  be  used  in  dealing 
with  those  who  have  come  under  the 
law.  Everything  that  makes  us  realize 
more  clearly  and  more  definitely  the  in- 
herent, inevitable  shortcomings  of  im- 
prisonment, lends  additional  impetus 
and  momentum  'to  the  line  of  work  in 
which  we  are  engaged." 

Rev'ewing  the  progress  of  probation 
work  during  the  past  year,  Mr.  Folks 
referred  to  the  passage  of  a  model  chil- 
dren's court  act  for  Ontario  county,  one 
of  New  York's  rural  counties;  the  ap- 
pointment of  twenty  new  probation  offi- 
cers under  civil  service  in  New  York 
city;  the  organization  of  probation  work 
in  magistrates'  courts,  and  the  final 
placing  of  the  position  of  county  pro- 
bation officer  in  the  competitive  class. 

The  peculiar  problems  and  difficulties 
of  anply'ng  probation  in  the  cases  of 
women  offenders  were  discussed  b>> 
Frances  E.  Leitch,  probation  officer  in 
the  Crurt  of  Special  Sessions,  Brooklyn. 
Special  difficulties  pointed  out  were  the 
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habit  of  some  judges  to  be  lenient  with 
women  offenders,  a  certain  distrust  of 
the  woman  probation  officer,  now,  how- 
ever, happily  almost  overcome,  and  the 
great  difficulty  of  getting  results  with 
certain  types  of  women  offenders, 
especially  drunkards  and  prostitutes. 

City  Judge  Noonan  of  Buffalo  dwelt 
upon  the  importance  of  placing  adult 
males  on  probation  to  pay  fines  on  the 
instalment  plan  and  make  weekly  pay- 
ments for  the  support  of  their  families. 
The  Buffalo  court  serves  as  a  great  col- 
lection agency,  each  year  saving  many 
hundreds  of  men  from  prison  and  pro- 
viding for  the  support  of  several  thou- 
sand dependent  women  and  children. 
Such  work  is  of  great  practical  value 
to  the  families  of  offenders  and  brings 
reformatory  influences  to  bear  upon  the 
offenders  themselves. 

The  problem  of  the  woman  inebriate 
was  one  on  which  Jane  B.  Armstrong, 
president  of  the  board  of  managers  of 
the  Western  House  of  Refuge  at  Al- 
bion, laid  stress.  The  delegates  all 
seemed  to  feel  that  probation  in  such 
cases  is  usually  a  failure  and  that  noth- 
ing less  than  care  in  an  institution  for 
an  extended  period  can  repair  the  dis- 
ordered nervous  system  and  restore  body 
and  mind  to  a  normal  state.  New  York 
needs  such  an  institution  for  its  women. 

Chief  Probation  Officer  Shea  of  Syra- 
cuse gave  an  interesting  account  of  his 
experiences  with  boys.  He  showed  how 
the  boy's  "gang",  which  serves  as  a 
school  of  vice  and  crime,  can  be  utilized 
by  the  skilful  probation  officer  for  build- 
ing up  a  spirit  of  co-operative  effort  and 
developing  character. 

Discussing  the  relation  of  the  employ- 
ment of  children  to  probation,  E.  N. 
Clopper  of  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee  emphasized  the  injurious  and 
unsuitable  employments  in  cities  which 
very  nearly  monopolize  the  work  of 
boys  under  sixteen.  He  urged  the  need 
of  protection  from  these  injurious  em- 
ployments and  of  co-operation  between 
probation  officers  and  labor  inspectors. 

One  of  the  most  fruitful  discussions 
centered  around  the  question  of  the  co- 
operation of  probation  officers  with  other 
agencies.  Chief  Probation  Officer 
Cooley  of  the  Erie  County  Court  held 
that  the  probation  officer  alone  can  sel- 
dom.bring  about  reformation — his  most 
important  task  is  to  gather  together  the 
forces  of  the  community  to  that  end. 
"Probation  work  is  a  fight,"  he  said, 
"a  battle  of  the  forces  for  good  versus 
the  forces  for  evil.  The  probation  offi- 
cer is  the  general  in  command  of  the 
forces  for  good.  The  intelligence,  the 
completeness,  the  energy  with  which  he 
marshals  and  arravs  the  forces  for  up- 
lift against  the  allied  evils  which  would 
drag  down,  will  determine  his  success 
and  ability." 

Investigational  work  of  probation  of- 
ficers was  dealt  with  by  County  Judge 
Stephens  of  Rochester  and  by  Mr. 
Wiley,  chief  probation  officer  in  the  city 
-court  of  Buffalo.  Judge  Stephens,  who 
administers  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Mon- 
roe County,  described  his  work  with 
boys  and  urged  upon  the  probation  offi- 
cers present  the  importance  of  not  ex- 
pecting great  results  from  little  effort. 


Only  by  patient,  intelligent  work  in  each 
case  can  any  real  results  be  obtained. 
Buffalo  took  advantage  of  the  occas- 
ion this  year  to  impress  upon  local  citi- 
zens the  need  for  strengthening  and  re- 
inforcing the  city's  probation  work. 
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EW    YORK    STATE    CHARITIES 
AND  CORRECTION 

THE  SESSION  on  public  health 
was  perhaps  the  most  illuminating  part  of 
the  recent  New  York  State  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction  at  Buffalo, 
Discussion  of  the  Relation  of  Industry 
to  Public  Health  was  particularly  appro- 
priate in  a  state  where  the  reaction  of 
industrial  conditions  on  community  wel- 
fare is  a  serious  problem  in  many  towns 
and  cities. 

John  R.  Shillady,  chairman  of  this 
section,  struck  a  new  keynote  in  his 
opening  sentence  when  he  said  that  the 
"existence  of  many  social  agencies  is 
evidence  of  social  backwardness  instead 
of  social  advance."  Mr.  Shillady  dis- 
cussed income,  unemployment,  child 
labor  and  women's  work,  stressing  the 
necessity  of  improved  industrial  condi- 
tions to  replace  "charities  and  correc- 
tion." Frederick  L.  Hoffman  surveyed 
the  progress  of  different  countries -in 
dealing  with  Health  Hazards  in  Indus- 
try, and  Maurice  Wertheim  presented 
the  program  of  the  Industrial  Board  of 
the  State  Department  of  Labor  for  the 
control  of  dangerous  trades. 

In  taking  up  the  question  of  the  care 
and  relief  of  the  poor  in  their  homes, 
Thomas  J.  Riley,  secretary  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities,  made  a 
distinct  contribution  in  a  paper  on  the 
Sociological  View  of  Poverty.  Dr.  Riley 
interpreted  methods  of  charitable  relief 
in  terms  of  sociology.  He  said  that 
while  dependency  was  first  treated  as 
the  innate  characteristic  of  a  dependent, 
the  pendulum  had  swung  to  the  other 
extreme  in  recent  years  and  that  social 
workers  have  placed  their  emphasis  on 
the  control  of  environment.  The  present 
aspect  of  dependency,  he  said,  consid- 
ered heredity  as  well  as  environment 
and  laid  significance  on  eugenics.  At 
the  same  meeting,  Paul  E.  Illnian,  of 
Syracuse,  infused  forcefulncss  and  en- 
thusiasm into  a  statement  of  Indispen- 
sable Measures,  apart  from  Material 
Relief,  for  the  Successful  Treatment  of 
Needy  Families. 

Two  aspects  of  the  care  of  children 
which  have  not  been  dwelt  upon  in  pre- 
vious conferences  were  Charles  H. 
Johnson's  plea  for  vocational  training 
for  dependent  children  and  Florence  L. 
Lattimore's  emphasis  on  the  desirability 
of  adequate  records  in  institutions.  By 
unanimous  vote  the  conference  author- 
ized the  appointment  of  a  committee  of 
fifteen  to  secure  more  complete  infor- 
mation as  to  the  physical,  economic  and 
moral  conditions  of  children  who  have 
been  under  the  care  of  institutions  and 
who  have  been  returned  to  their  relatives 
or  otherwise  provided  for,  and  to  form- 
ulate standards  for  the  after-care  of  such 
children. 

It  was  brought  out,  in  regard  to  the 
state's  mental  defectives,  that  "out  of 
an  established  feeble-minded  population 
of  30.000  about  5,000  are  cared  for  in 
institutions  designed  for  them,  about 


10,000  are  confined  in  institutions  not 
intended  for  their  care,  and  about  15,000 
or  one-half  of  the  whole,  are  at  large  in 
the  community."  Hastings  H.  Hart  es- 
timated that  of  the  30,000  feeble-minded 
in  the  state,  10,000  are  girls  and  women. 

The  sessions  on  delinquency  struck  a 
constructive  note  in  the  emphasis  laid 
on  farm  colonies  and  the  honor  system 
for  convicts. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  confer- 
ence pointed  out  that,  in  contrast  with 
recent  state  conferences  in  Massachu- 
setts and  Pennsylvania,  the  New  York 
conference  paid  little  attention  to  rur;  " 
problems.  In  the  section  on  mental  d 
fectives  the  discussion  centered  abou 
the  general  topic  of  "meeting  the  pro' 
lem  of  mental  effectiveness"  rather  than 
about  the  efforts  of  the  country  doctor, 
the  country  teacher  and  the  country  com- 
munity to  handle  the  large  number  of 
insane  patients,  imbeciles  and  morons  in 
rural  districts.  Inasmuch,  this  member 
held,  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  are  from  small 
towns,  the  state  conference  as  distinct 
from  the  national  conference  might  well 
give  some  attention  to  the  special  prob- 
lems of  country  delegates. 

Abraham  J.  Katz,  of  Rochester,  was 
elected  to  succeed  Edmond  J.  Butler  of 
New  York  as  president  of  the  fifteenth 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction 
to  be  held  at  Utica  in  November,  1914. 

BURGEONS     DISCUSS     CANCER 
CAMPAIGN 


s 

1 


THE  ATTENTION  given  to  the  re- 
cently organized  national  campaign 
against  cancer  was  the  feature  of 
greatest  interest  to  social  workers 
in  the  fourth  annual  Clinical  Con- 
gress of  Surgeons  of  North  Amer- 
ica, held  last  month  in  Chicago.  This 
convention  of  eminent  American  prac- 
titioners and  foreign  visitors  devoted 
one  of  its  few  evening  sessions  entirely 
to  the  subject  of  cancer  in  order  to  em- 
phasize the  need  of  widespread  public 
education  as  a  means  of  checking  this 
country's  rapidly  increasing  death  rate 
from  the  disease. 

The  report  of  the  cancer  campaign 
committee  of  the  congress  was  given  be- 
fore a  large  audience.  Special  effort 
was  made  in  the  papers  presented  by 
medical  and  lay  specialists  to  emphasize 
the  social  aspects  of  the  cancer  ques- 
tion and  the  need  of  educational  propa- 
ganda. The  committee  reported  that 
several  widely  read  popular  articles 
which  had  appeared  in  influential  maga- 
zines during  the  past  year  had  been 
written,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
committee,  by  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams, 
who,  as  the  next  speaker,  discussed  the 
ethical  questions  involved  in  the  relation 
of  the  medical  profession  to  the  news- 
papers. 

Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  by  means  of 
effective  figures  and  stirring  words,  vis- 
ualized the  cancer  problem  and  its  social 
consequences.  According  to  Mr.  Hoff- 
man. not  less  than  75.000  deaths  will  be 
recorded  from  this  disease  in  the  United 
States  in  1913,  and  the  rate  of  mortality 
is  on  the  increase  in  both  sexes  at  all 
ages  over  forty  and  for  all  manifesta- 
tions of  the  disease. 
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Discussion  of  the  old  question  whether 
the  increase  in  the  cancer  death  rate  is 
only  apparent  seemed  to  him  academic 
in  view  of  convincing  evidence  that  the 
actual  mortality  from  malignant  disease 
is  really  much  higher  than  is  usually  as- 
sumed to  be  the  case.  Mr.  Hoffman  de- 
scribed the  pioneer  work  of  popular  ed- 
ucation begun  in  the  early  90' s  by  Win- 
ter in  Konigsburg,  Germany,  and  found 
encouragement  in  the  outlook  in  this 
country  now  that  an  organized  effort  is 
on  foot  to  bring  home  to  the  public  the 
supreme  importance  of  the  earliest  pos- 
sible operative  treatment  and  the  great 
•danger  of  even  a  comparatively  short 
delay  after  discovery  of  the  disease. 

Progress  in  the  organization  of  all 
available  forces,  lay  and  professional, 
•was  the  keynote  of  the  meeting  and  fur- 
bished the  subject  of  other  papers  by 
leading  members  of  the  American  So- 
ciety for  the  Control  of  Cancer,  the  pur- 
pose and  plans  of  which  were  described 
in  detail. 

This  new  organization  hopes  without 
•encroaching  on  the  work  of  any  exist- 
ing group  of  lay  or  professional  work- 
ers, to  become  a  clearing  house  of  pop- 
ular information  on  the  subject,  to  im- 
prove the  keeping  of  statistical  records 
and  to  organize  and  direct  a  country- 
wide campaign  of  publicity  and  educa- 
tion. Within  the  limits  of  its  special 
•field  and  problems  the  work  of  the  so- 
ciety will  be  somewhat  analogous  to  that 
of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis. 

The  society  was  born  in  a  committee 
appointed  in  1912  by  the  American 
•Gynecological  Society.  These  physi- 
cians carefully  considered  the  advisabil- 
ity of  forming  a  special  association  for 
the  immediate  popularization  of  all  im- 
portant practical  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  invited  to  their  preliminary 
•conference  an  influential  group  of  lay 
men  and  women.  At  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Gynecological  So- 
ciety in  Washington  in  June.  1913,  the 
-movement  was  strongly  endorsed  by  this 
society  and  other  constituent  bodies  of 
the  Congress  of  American  Physicians 
and  Surgeons.  Soon  afterward  the  new 
society  was  definitely  organized  at  a 
•meeting  of  delegates  in  New  York  city, 
and  later  received  the  endorsement  of 
the  American  Medical  Association. 

At  the  session  of  the  Clinical  Con- 
gress of  Sureeons  of  North  America  in 
Chicago  on  November  14,  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  special  cancer  meeting,  a 
resolution  was  adopted,  recording  in 
strong  terms  the  endorsement  of  the 
American  Society  for  the  Control  of 
Cancer.  To  the  notable  list  of  profes- 
•sional  bodies  which  have  recorded  their 
approval,  the  new  association  hopes  to 
add  in  the  near  future  those  of  the 
Western  Surgical  Association,  the 
Southern  Medical  Association,  and  the 
Southern  Surgical  and  Gynecological 
Association.  The  invaluable  co-opera- 
tion of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion in  the  fight  against  cancer  has  al- 
ready been  assured  by  its  official  en- 
•dorsement  and  by  its  offer  to  place  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Societv  for  the  Con- 
trol of  Cancer  the  exceptional  facilities 
for  educational  publicity  provided  by  its 


Council  of  Health  and  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 
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NDIANA     "PUTTING  IT   UP"    TO 
THE   PUBLIC 


A  DEGENERATE  family  of  fifty-seven 
individuals  descended  in  the  course  of  a 
hundred  years  from  one  feeble-minded 
couple,  the  members  of  it  constantly  rep- 
resented in  county  and  state. institutions 
at  enormous  aggregate  expense  and  in 
constantly  increasing  numbers — that  put 
in  graphic  form  is  the  gist  of  Amos  W. 
Butler's  address  before  the  twenty-sec- 
ond Indiana  State  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction  at  Gary  last  month. 
"What  are  you  as  citizens  of  the  state 
going  to  do  about  it  ?"  asked  Mr.  Butler. 

This  note  of  "putting  it  up  to  the  pub- 
lic" was  struck  at  many  of  the  sessions. 
The  president,  Prof.  T.  F.  Fitzgibbon, 
outlined  a  program  for  reducing  ven- 
ereal diseases  as  the  next  important  step 
in  social  legislation.  He  would  place  the 
issuing  of  marriage  licenses  in  the  hands 
of  health  officers,  require  a  test  for  ven- 
ereal diseases  of  every  person  applying 
for  a  license  and  prohibit  marriage 
where  traces  of  these  were  found,  make 
venereal  diseases  reportable  and  quaran- 
tinable  and  sterilize  all  persons  "definite- 
ly epileptic  or  feeble-minded." 

The  thousand  persons  in  Indiana  who 
are  waiting  for  treatment  for  insanity, 
or  "mental  sickness,"  as  he  insisted  upon 
calling  it,  were  discussed  by  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Emerson.  "Where  are  they  waiting?" 
he  asked.  "Many  of  them  in  jails  be- 
cause Indiana  does  not  provide  a  place 
for  mentally  unsound  people  other  than 
the  jail."  His  plea  for  adequate  hos- 
pital care  would  include  a  ward  for  the 
early  stages  of  mental  unsoundness  in 
every  public  hospital.  And  to  overcome 
the  distaste  for  insane  hospital  treat- 
ment, particularly  by  those  in  the  early 
stages,  he  held  that  "the  public  should 
not  be  allowed  to  know  whether  the  pa- 
tient is  in  the  insanity  or  the  typhoid 
ward." 

Drs.  S.  E.  Smith,  C.  E.  Laughlin  and 
Frank  P.  Norbury,  each  in  turn  agreed 
that  a  large  percentage  of  cases  of  men- 
tal sickness  can  be  cured  in  short  time 
if  immediate  treatment  is  given.  Dr. 
Norbury.  too,  brought  out  the  difficulty 
of  administering  state  institutions  in 
which  superintendents  are  chosen  "be- 
cause they  belong  to  families  who  con- 
trol political  votes."  He  would  require 
that  all  superintendents  of  hospitals  for 
mental  diseases  be  physicians  "and  not 
merely  sociologists.  It  is  a  physician's 
problem  and  should  be  regarded  as  such." 

The  session  on  child  welfare  brought 
out  a  statement  against  widows'  pen- 
sions by  Judge  Collins,  of  the  Indianapo- 
lis Juvenile  Court,  and  a  strong  descrip- 
tion of  the  effects  of  evil  recreation  by 
the  Rev.  Harry  Blunt  of  Indianapolis. 
Fvil  recreation,  like  no  recreation.  Mr. 
Blunt  held,  produces  inefficiency  or  crim- 
inality; smother  the  play  instinct,  and 
you  get  a  crop  of  bad  social  habits. 

An  all  around  discussion  of  country 
problems  at  the  closing  session  centered 
on  the  need  of  keeping  hoys  and  girls 
on  the  farm.  As  Pres.  W.  A.  Millis  of 
Hanover  College,  put  it,  "The  farm  loses 
the  boy  because  it  seeks  to  stifle  his  na- 
ture— to  make  a  peasant  out  of  him.  We 


must  provide  music,  sports,  theatricals, 
entertainments,  fellowship  for  the  round 
of  things  'that  a  human  being  craves  and 
must  have." 

"The  absentee  or  lamely  educated  pas- 
tor" was  held  to  accountability  for  the 
decline  of  country  churches  by  Frederick 
Lumley  of  the  College  of  Missions  of 
Indianapolis.  He  said:  "The  chief  han- 
dicap of  the  smaller  churches  in  In- 
diana is  the  drowning  man's  dependence 
on  non-resident  leaders,  many  of  whom 
work  for  a  good  wage  all  week  in  town 
or  city  and  then  go  out  on  Sunday  to 
deliver  oratorical  masterpieces  from 
Benjamin  Franklin  or  John  Wesley." 
Narrow  denominationalism,  insisting 
that  every  denomination  be,  represented 
in  every  community,  no  matter  how 
small,  Professor  Lumley  charged,  is  the 
chief  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  coun- 
try church  to  support  good  pastors. 

After  Dr.  J.  N.  Hurty,  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  had  spoken  of  sanil?.ry 
conditions  in  the  country,  Prof.  G.  I. 
Christie,  of  Purdue  University,  had  en- 
tered a  plea  for  scientific  farming  meth- 
ods and  C.  C.  Brown,  of  Indianapolis, 
had  advocated  better  roads  and  more 
beautiful  homes,  the  whole  relation  of 
rural  conditions  to  the  entire  nation,  for 
progress  or  against  it,  was  again  vividly 
"put  up  to  the  public." 
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ATIONAL    CONSUMERS' 
LEAGUE  ON  LABOR  LAW 


THE  most  important  work  for 
last  year  reported  at  the  fifteenth  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Consumers' 
League  held  at  Buffalo  last  month  was 
in  the  field  of  legislation — successfully 
shortening  the  hours  of  labor  for  wom- 
en, and  co-operation  in  raising  the  age 
at  which  boys  and  girls  may  enter  upon 
wage-earning. 

Five  states  have  now  by  law  the  eight- 
hour  day  for  women  employed  in  vari- 
ous occupations:  California  and  Wash- 
ington, by  legislation  in  1911.  Colorado 
by  vote  of  the  people  in  1912,  Arizona 
by  statute  in  1913,  and  Oregon  bv  regu- 
lation of  the  new  Industrial  Welfare 
Commission  in  1913.  This  regulation 
deals  with  mercantile  establishments, 
and  sets  a  day  of  eight  hours  and  twenty 
minutes. 

Among  the  other  gains  reported  were 
in  Pennsylvania  the  reduction  of  the 
working  day  for  women  from  twelve 
hours  to  ten :  the  new  ten-hour  law  in 
Delaware,  the  first  law  in  that  state  to 
restrict  the  working  hours  of  women  in 
any  degree:  in  Massachusetts.  Missouri, 
and  Rhode  Island  widening  the  scope  of 
the  previous  fifty-four  hour  laws.  In 
three  states.  New  York,  Pennsylvania 
and  Connecticut,  laws  of  varied  scope 
prohibiting  night  work  by  adult  women 
were  successfully  carried  through. 

The  eight-hour  bill  for  women  em- 
ploved  in  the  District  of  Columbia  twice 
passed  the  United  States  Senate,  thanks 
to  the  efforts  of  Senator  La  Follette, 
who  introduced  the  bill  at  the  request  of 
the  National  and  District  Consumers' 
Leagues.  An  identical  bill  introduced 
by  Mr.  Peters  of  Massachusetts  has  still 
to  pass  the  House. 

From  Oregon  came  the  cheering  news 
of  the  first  judicial  decision  in  the 
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United  States  upholding  the  constitution- 
ality of  a  minimum  wage  law  reported 
in  THE  SURVEY  of  November  22. 

A  new  undertaking  entered  upon 
by  the  National  Consumers'  League  is 
participation  in  the  work  of  the  pro- 
posed committee  on  label,  under  the 
Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control,  which 
has  been  at  work  for  some  years  in 
New  York  city.  This  is  in  the  two  gar- 
ment industries  each  employing  many 
thousands  of  workers  in  which  the  fam- 
ous protocol  of  peace  has  been  adopted. 
The  protocol  provides  for  joint  boards 
of  employers,  employes  and  representa- 
tives of  the  public,  to  determine  stand- 
ards of  wages,  hours  and  sanitation.  It 
is  proposed  to  provide  a  label  in  the 
ladies  dress  and  waist  industry — guar- 
anteeing that  garments  bearing  the  label 
are  made  under  conditions  required  by 
the  protocol  and  approved  by  the  various 
boards. 

By  voting  to  further  the  proposed 
protocol  label  whenever  it  is  adopted,, 
and  to  share  jointly  with  employers  and 
employes  the  responsibility  for  the  label, 
the  National  Consumers'  League  has  ex- 
pressed in  practice  its  approval  of  the 
protocol  agreement  as  a  just  and  dem- 
ocratic organization  of  an  industry. 

An  encouraging  episode  of  the  lea- 
gue's nation  wide  shop  early  campaign 
was  the  announcement  of  the  Buffalo 
Retail  Merchants'  Association  declaring 
that  they  .would  close  early  on  Christ- 
mas Eve,  and  keep  open  only  five  nights 
preceding  Christinas.  This  is  in  line 
with  the  announcement  of  the  National 
Reta'l  Dry  Goods  Association  that  it 
has 'recommended  to  its  members  to  take 
up  the  matter  of  early  closing  locally 
"with  a  view  to  getting  all  of  the  local 
concerns  to  close,  so  that  no  one  indi- 
vidual concern  will  have  to  stand  the 
loss  which  might  result  from  closing  on 
Christmas  Eve."  This  marks  one  for- 
ward step  away  from  the  overwork 
which  has  too  often  resulted — as  the 
New  York  Factory  Investigating  Com- 
mission found  again  last  winter — in 
"Christmas  spent  in  bed"  by  exhausted 
salesgirls. 
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IOMEN  WORKERS  IN  A  SMALL 
IOWA  CITY 


Conditions  surrounding  women  work- 
ers in  a  small  city — which  have  seldom 
been  studied — were  reported  upon  as 
one  of  the  chief  features  of  the  Iowa 
State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection at  Sioux  City  in  November.  The 
study  was  made  in  Iowa  City,  a  com- 
mun:ty  of  ll.OQO,  bv  Mrs.  S.  K.  Steven- 
son, who  drew  also  from  the  book, 
Women  Toilers  in  the  Middle  West, 
written  by  Annie  Marion  McLean  in 
1910. 

Mrs.  Stevenson  omitted  from  her 
study  women  in  business  for  themselves 
and  those  in  professions.  But  there 
were  left  those  who  worked  in  their 
own  homes,  in  stores,  telephone  ex- 
changes, manufacturing  establishments, 
hotels,  restaurants,  domestic  service, 
and  in  miscellaneous  occupations  as 
scrubwomen. 

The  working  conditions  were  found 
not  ideal  but  un-formly  good.  Factor- 
ies as  a  whole  require  but  eight  hours, 


even  though  Iowa  has  no  definite  eight- 
hour  law.  The  problem  of  a  living 
wage  is  keen  in  the  small  towns,  the 
average  of  seven  dollars  being  insuffi- 
cient to  live  on  according  to  local  stand- 
ards and  accumulate  even  a  frugal 
hoard.  Moral  conditions  were  uni- 
formly good.  Cases  of  unfortunate  or 
immoral  girls  were  traceable  more  fre- 
quently to  the  cheaper  class  of  res- 
taurants and  hotels  than  to  stores  or 
factories. 

The  widows'  pension  law  provoked 
lively  discussion.  Those  connected 
with  private  relief  agencies  showed 
generally  a  hostile  attitude.  Judge  De- 
Graff  has  granted  about  thirty-five  al- 
lowances since  the  law  went  into  effect 
in  July,  but  in  Sioux  City  the  super- 
visors have  refused  to  pay  the  pensions 
allotted  because  of  the  heavy  drain  that 
would  apparently  follow  upon  the 
county  funds.  The  general  feeling  was 
that  the  law  is  in  an  experimental  stage 
and  should  be  watched  carefully  in  its 
administration. 

The  topic  Relation  of  Organized 
Charity  to  County  Relief  developed  in- 
teresting discussion.  There  were  nu- 
merous reports  of  maladministration  of 
county  outdoor  relief,  that  made  by 
Miss  Wells  of  Fort  Dodge  being  par- 
ticularly striking. 

Supervisor  Corrough  described  the 
conditions  that  led  the  Poweshiek 
county  supervisors  to  employ  a  trained 
social  worker  as  overseer  of  the  poor, 
and  declared  that  the  public  expendi- 
ture in  that  line  has  been  reduced  more 
than  half  in  one  year  and  the  poor 
properly  looked  after.'  Adah  Hopkins, 


formerly  registrar  of  the  New  York 
School  of  Philanthropy,  described  in 
more  detail  the  methods  of  social  work 
in  a  small  city.  Great  interest  developed 
in  the  discussion  and  the  prevailing 
view  was  clearly  that  the  position  of 
overseer  of  the  poor  belongs  to  the 
trained  social  worker  and  that  trained 
workers  can  be  obtained  in  Iowa  coun- 
ties generally,  even  in  those  having  the 
larger  cities.  The  Grinnell  arrangement 
by  which  half  the  salary  was  provided 
by  the  local  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety during  the  demonstration  year  was 
regarded  as  particularly  suggestive. 

The  report  of  recent  labor  legis- 
lation in  Iowa  by  A.  L.  Urick,  com- 
missioner of  labor,  showed  decided 
gains  in  the  last  year  and  Mr.  Urick 
indicated  that  in  enforcement  there 
were  likely  to  be  still  greater  gains. 

An  interesting  point  was  the  .proposal 
to  change  the  name  of  the  conference 
to  Iowa  State  Conference  on  Public 
Welfare,  as  more  truly  indicating  the 
present  interests  of  the  program  and  as 
likely  to  attract  a  larger  number  of  peo- 
ple. '  Action  was  deferred. 

A  strong  address  was  that  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor  Harding.  In  its  prom- 
ise of  advanced  policies,  it  showed  the 
response  of  the  politician  to  the  peo- 
ple's demand  for  an  unmistakably  social 
program. 

The  scientific  study  of  social  prob- 
lems based  in  part  on  records  of  state 
history  is  an  interesting  development  of 
Iowa's  work.  It  is  directed  by  Prof. 
G.  P.  Wyckoff'of  Grinnell  College  in 
connection  with  the  State  Historical 
Society. 
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CHURCH  AND  SALOON 

To  THE  EDITOR:  It  was  a  surprise  to 
find  in  THE  SURVEY  an  article  under  the 
title,  What  the  Church  May  Learn  From 
the  Saloon,  by  Frank  Charles  Laubach, 
characterizing  the  saloon  as  a  "combina- 
tion of  virtue  and  vice." 

The  Wholesalers  and  Retailers  Review 
of  California  says:  "With  compara- 
tively few  exceptions  our  saloons  are 
houses  of  drunken  men,  profanity, 
and  obscenity  of  the  vilest  possible  type. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  even  in  the  better 
towns  of  the  Wild  West,  as  well  as  the 
effete  East  and  the  conservative  South, 
the  stranger  who  visits  a  saloon  is  at 
once  invoiced,  labeled  and  damned." 
Bonfort's  Wine  and  Spirit  Circular  of 
New  York  says:  "The  modern  saloon 
has  been  getting  worse  instead  of  better. 
It  has  been  dragged  in  the  gutter;  it 
has  been  made  the  catspaw  for  other 
forms  of  vice ;  it  has  succumbed  to  the 
v'ciousness  of  gambling;  and  it  has  al- 
lowed itse'.f  to  become  allied  with  the 
soriil  evil." 

Thess  editors  of  liq-ior  journals  do 
not  place  as  high  an  estimate  upon  the 


saloon  as  an  institution  as  THE  SURVEY 
article. 

Mr.  Laubach  asks,  after  speaking  of 
the  number  who  patronize  the  saloon : 
"Is  thirst  alone  what  all  these  men  are 
seeking  to  satisfy?  If  it  were,  there 
would  not  be  a  saloon  in  the  city.  Every 
grocer  would  sell  Lquor,"  etc.  There 
was  a  time  when  practically  every 
rrocer  sold  liquor.  The  evils  resulting 
from  such  sales  were  so  great  that  most 
of  the  states  passed  laws  prohibiting  any 
person  from  selling  liquor  in  any  room 
where  groceries  are  sold  at  wholesale 
or  retail. 

Mr.  Laubach  says:  "Three- fourths  of 
the  saloon's  patrons  are  impelled  thither ' 
by  the  finest  craving  of  the  human  soul, 
the  craving  for  human  fellowship."  If 
this  is  true  why  is  it  that  substitute  after 
substitute  furnishing  every  opportunity 
for  ''human  fellowship"  without  the  sale 
of  liquor  have  been  tried  and  for  the 
most  part  have  failed  wherever  they 
bad  to  compete  with  the  saloon?  That 
Mr.  Laubach's  conclusions  are  mislead- 
ing is  shown  by  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  social  clubs  either  furnish  or  sell 
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intoxicating  liquors.  Pittsburgh  has  787 
saloons  and,  according  to  the  statement 
of  the  Retail  Liquor  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion, 2,500  social  clubs  which  provide 
liquors  for  their  patrons. 

There  is  just  one  thing  which  ex- 
plains the  hold  the  saloon  has  upon  the 
majority  of  those  who  frequent  it,  and 
that  is  the  intoxicants  it  dispenses.  Make 
it  worth  a  million  dollars  a  day  to  fur- 
nish New  York  City  with  "something 
which  will  afford  a  comradeship  as  free 
and  democratic  as  the  saloon"  without 
the  sale  of  liquors  and  within  three 
months  these  places  will  spring  up  in 
sufficient  number  to  meet  the  demand. 

This  article  declared  ''the  craving  for 
alcoholic  stimulant  is  a  disease.  It  be- 
trays an  unsound  condition,  a  dull  brain 
to  be  lashed,  a  weary  body  to  be  stupi- 
fied,  a  coward's  heart  to  be  made  brazen, 
a  conscience  to  be  drugged,  trouble  to 
be  drowned."  It  is  well  known  that 
thousands  to  whom  none  of  these  state- 
ments apply  have  gone  wrong  through 
drink.  The  appetite  for  alcohol,  save  in 
rare  instances,  is  cultivated.  It  is  not 
acquired  in  a  day.  In  most  cases  it  is 
created  by  the  saloon  under  the  false 
pretense  of  furnishing  a  place  for  hu- 
man fellowship. 

Mr.  Laubach  says  the  poor  man  is 
glad  to  get  away  from  the  over-crowded 
home  and  the  nerve-wracked  wife  and 
glad  to  forget  his  troubles  over  a  social 
glass.  But  what  about  that  nerve- 
wracked  wife?  Haven't  she  and  her 
children  some  rights  as  well  as  the  poor 
fellow  who  is  so  glad  to  get  away?  Is 
it  not  true  that  in  many  cases  if  there 
were  not  so  much  money  spent  for  the 
social  glass  there  would  not  be  the  over- 
crowded home  and  the  nerve-wracked 
wife?  Is  it  not  true  that  multiplied 
thousands  find  the  gratification  of  the 
"finest  cravings  of  the  soul"  at  the 
warmth  of  their  own  fireside? 

Suppose  the  saloon  does  furnish  a 
meeting  place  for  men,  toilet  accommo- 
dations, free  club  rooms,  and  change  for 
twenty  dollar  bills,  etc.  It  does  not  do 
so  from  philanthropic  motives.  A  little 
observation  will  convince  one  that  a 
guest  who  makes  use  of  the  privileges 
of  a  saloon  without  paying  for  them 
will  find  he  is  not  welcome.  Instead  of 
being  a  "combination  of  virtue  and  vice," 
the  saloon  is  a  cowardly  robber.  It  pro- 
fesses to  furnish  the  above  named  ac- 
commodations free,  but  charges  the 
highest  price  for  them.  In  addition,  it 
robs  men  of  health  and  of  character, 
and  unfits  them  for  citizenship,  for  home 
and  for  heaven. 

If  the  appetite  for  alcohol  is  a  dis- 
ease why  not  treat  it  as  we  do  other 
diseases?  The  saloon  is  in  the  business 
of  creating  the  disease  of  alcoholism.  It 
has  succeeded  until  the  disease  threat- 
ens the  whole  nation.  The  great  lesson 
that  church  and  society  must  learn  is 
to  treat  the  saloon  as  we  do  smallpox, 
diphtheria  and  typhoid  fever. 

There  is  not  one  good  thing  to  be  said 
for  the  saloon.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
its  existence.  Destroy  it  and  its  traffic 
and  we  need  not  worrv  about  a  sub- 
stitute any  more  than  we  need  worrv 
for  a  substitute  for  tvphoid  fever.  No 
substitute  is  needed  for  an  evil.  The 
church  has  awakened  to  this  fact,  and 
through  its  agency,  the  Anti-Saloon 


League  has  inaugurated  a  campaign 
for  securing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America  prohibiting  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  for  bev- 
erage purposes.  The  movement  is  sure 
to  succeed.  A  ciylization  which  has 
been  fighting  disease,  social  evil,  crime 
and  poverty,  will  not  continue  to  toler- 
ate their  most  prol.fic  source. 

U.  G.  HUMPHREY. 
[Pennsylvania  Anti-Saloon  League.] 
Pittsburgh. 


SALOON  AND  RECREATION 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  was  very  much 
interested  in  Mr.  Laubach's  What  the 
Church  May  Learn  from  the  Saloon.  I 
hope  that  it  will  rouse  social  workers 
to  the  problem  that  they,  have  been 
blindest  to — the  alcohol-recreation  prob- 
lem. Every  night  there  rises  over  this 
land  the  desire  of  men  to  gather  and 
have  a  good  time,  and  we,  the  people, 
allow  the  liquor  dealer  to  yoke  this  de- 
s're  to  alcohol  and  exploit  it  for  gain. 
Is  there  no  better  treatment  of  recrea- 
tion than  this? 

I  believe  that  a  pure  and  thoroughly 
controlled  recreation  supply  is  just  as 
necessary  as  a  pure  water  supply.  But 
just  as  the  water  supply  had  to  be  muni- 
cipilized  to  keep  it  pure,  so  I  believe 
that  recreation  will  have  to  be  municip- 
alized. I  believe  in  great  municipal  rec- 
reation plants  where,  along  with  what- 
ever men  must  drink,  they  have  the  best 
pool,  billiards,  moving  picture  show, 
etc.,  etc. 

Hardly  a  man  likes  alcohol  at  first. 
He  learns  to  like  it,  too  often,  as  the 
price  he  must  pay  to  gather  with  his 
kind.  This  is  not  true  of  all  drinking, 
but  I  think  it  is  true  of  much  of  it.  You 
may  ask,  why  doesn't  he  go  to  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.?  The  answer  is,  because  he  is 
not  that  sort. 

This  recreation  must  be  municipal. 
The  pity  is  that  when  Maine  set  up  pro- 
hibition, she  did  not  in  place  of  every 
saloon  she  closed,  set  up  a  municipal  rec- 
reation coffee  house. 

The  letters  that  our  alcohol  poster 
campaign  receives  daily  from  Illinois 
show  that  that  state  is  ready  for  a  great 
fight  against  liquor.  If  it  comes  out  pro- 
hibition, then  let  it  be  soft  drinks,  in 
great,  plentiful,  self-supporting  recrea- 
tion plants.  If  it  is  the  abolition  of 
heavy  intoxicants,  then  let  men  drink 
their  2  per  cent  beer  in  municipal  self- 
supporting  recreation  plants.  If  it  is 
state  ownership  of  the  traffic,  then  again 
let  it  be  served  along  with  plentiful  self- 
supporting  municipal  recreation. 

ELIZABETH  TII.TON. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


THE  PASSING  OF  COMMON  SENSE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  It  is  a  great  pleasure 
at  any  time  to  read  so  sympathetic  a  no- 
tice of  any  book  as  is  Miss  Morse's  re- 
view of  The  Life  of  Octavia  Hill,  but 
iust  at  present  it  is  pecularlv  refreshing, 
for  not  only  was  Miss  Hill's  service  to 
manki"d  of  a  very  h;eh  order,  but  it  was 
coupled  with  rare  common  sense,  a  qual- 
ity which  it  sometimes  seems  is  passing 
away. 


I  am  led  to  these  painful  reflections 
by  an  article  in  one  of  our  leading  mag- 
azines on  the  militant  woman.  This  ar- 
ticle is  prefaced  by  the  editor  who 
speaks  of  it  as  "cleverly  thought  out" 
and  concludes  by  saying  that  it  will 
"place  the  reader  shorn  of  inconse- 
quences and  misconceptions,"  etc.  It 
certainly  does  the  latter,  but  can  one 
dignify  by  the  name  of  thought  a  state- 
ment like  the  following:  "Witness  how 
many  of  the  young  women  in  industry 
lapse,  with  their  marriage,  into  the  old 
parasitism  and  fall  back  gladly  into  the 
old  dependence,  the  old  getting  of  bread 
by  their  sex  functions?" 

With  the  most  charitable  interpreta- 
tion we  must  feel  this  to  be  the  expres- 
sion of  one  devoid  of  the  experience  of 
life  in  any  broad  sense,  and  unfortu- 
nately the  victim  of  a  diseased  imagina- 
tion— I  hesitate  to  say  how  we  should 
characterize,  were  we  not  charitable,  the 
attitude  of  one  who  can  see  nothing  in 
wifehood  and  motherhood  other  than 
prostitution,  unless,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  wife  and  mother  is  exercising 
her  highest  functions  (without  which  it 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  picture  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  race)  she  is  also,  work- 
ing at  some  remunerative  task?  This 
would  be  really  rather  funny  if  one 
could  have  a  mind  for  humor  in  the  face 
of  such  horrible  incapacity  even  to  per- 
ceive the  sanctities  of  life. 

And  this  is  the  goal  toward  which  so 
many  are  unconsciously  meandering  by 
the  devious  paths  of  woman's  suffrage. 
The  writer  of  this  article  is  only  voicing 
the  sentiment  of  the  more  advanced 
wings ! 

Miss  Hill  speaks  from  the  depths  of 
the  wisdom  brought  by  a  great  experi- 
ence of  life  when  she  savs  "Political 
power  would  militate  against  usefulness 
in  the  large  field  of  public  work  in  which 
so  many  are  now  doing  noble  and  help- 
ful service.  This  service  is  far  more 
valuable  than  any  voting  power  could 
possibly  be.  ...  Let  the  woman  be 
set  on  finding  her  duties  not  on  her 
rights  ....  there  is  enough  of 
struggle  for  place  and  power,  enough  of 
watching  what  is  popular  and  will  win 
votes,  enough  of  effort  to  secure  major- 
ities ;  if  woman  would  temper  this  wild 
struggle,  let  her  seek  to  do  her  own 
work  steadily  and  earnestly." 

ELIZABETH  PUTNAM. 

[Mrs.  William  Lowell  Putnam. 1 
Boston. 


"THE  UNREST  OF  WOMEN" 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  the  issue  of  THE 
SURVEY  for  August  23  I  find  a  curious 
and  discouraging  anomaly  in  the  shape 
of  a  review  of  Mr.  Martin's  book,  The 
Unrest  of  Woman,  by  Mrs.  W.  L. 
Putnam. 

Now  Mr.  Martin,  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe,  is  an  amiable  and  pleasant 
gentleman,  but  his  attitude  toward  life 
is  far  too  ladvlike  and  his  vision  far 
too  limted  to  allow  him  to  be  taken  ser- 
iouslv  as  an  interpreter  of  so  world- 
shakinc"  and  revolutionary  affair  as  the 
feminist  movement.  It  is  discouraging 
to  see  THE  SURVEY,  which  I  had  always 
thought  of  as  a  leader  in  progressive  so- 
cial reform,  stand  sponsor  for  so  nar- 
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row  and  obscurantist  an  attitude  as  that 
of  Mrs.  Putnam.  She  co-operates  with 
Mr.  Martin  in  repeating  all  those  silly 
implications  about  women  trying  to  as- 
sume masculine  funct.ons  and  struggling 
futilely  against  the  condtions  in  which 
it  has  pleased  the  Creator  to  place  them. 

Of  course,  this  is  all  nonsense.  The 
feminist  movement  is  not  out  to  make 
women  over  into  men  or  to  dominate 
men.  It  is  out  to  assert  the  feminine 
functions  and  the  feminine  attitude 
towards  life  as  of  equal  value  with  the 
masculine,  and  to  see  that  that  attitude 
becomes  embedded  in  the  institutional 
life  of  society. 

The  feminine  mind  is  more  emotional, 
more  intuitive,  more  concrete,  and  at 
the  same  time  more  racial  and  social  in 
its  consciousness  than  man's.  It  takes 
naturally  to  personal  relations,  whereas 
the  masculine  runs  to  the  impersonal. 
It  is  far  less  specialized,  far  more  truly 
philosophical  than  the  masculine  mind. 

It  is  the  work  of  the  feminist  move- 
ment to  assert  these  qualities  in  social 
life  and  social  institutions,  and  to  save 
the  world  from  that  bankruptcy  into 
which  social  institutions,  created  by  men, 
for  men,  and  manipulated  ever  since  by 
them,  are  visibly  bringing  western  Eu- 
ropean civilization.  Science,  for  in- 
stance, bids  fair  to  die  of  dry  rot  with- 
out the  fertilizing  influence  of  the  artis- 
tic intuitive  mind  which  only  women 
can  bring  to  it. 

Now  all  these  things  are  much  better 
understood  over  here  in  Europe,  where 
keen  thinking  has  been  done  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  almost  seems  as  if  in  America 
the  women  were  getting  equal  suffrage 
too  easily  for  them  to  be  stirred  into  dy- 
namic consciousness  of  the  realities  of 
the  movement. 

Conventional  people  like  these  two 
self-appointed  interpreters  in  THE  SUR- 
VEY are  certainly  far  out  of  the  track  of 
the  world's  movements.  Mr.  Martin's 
theories  seem  to  be  based  on  a  thor- 
oughly false  phychology. 

Modern  psychologists,  like  Freud  and 
Jung,  are  showing  that  the  impersonal, 
conventionalized,  experience-proof,  un- 
emotional person  that  professional  and 
business  life  tends  almost  without  ex- 
ception to  produce,  does  not  represent 
that  normal  complete  development  of 
human  possibility  which  Mr.  Martin  so 
marks  on  "growing-up."  In  fact,  they 
show  that  this  conventionalizing  and 
traditionalizing  represents  a  misdirect- 
ed evolution  out  of  the  restlessness  of 
adolescence,  and  that  the  successful, 
hard,  specialized  man  of  forty  actually 
represents  a  case  of  arrested  develop- 
ment— a  petrifying  of  the  youthful 
tendencies  of  interests  and  ideals — with 
a  consequent  enormous  loss  to  society 
and  a  thoroughly  perverted  or  at  least 
undeveloped  standard  of  human  nature 
in  our  world. 

These  things  are  being  demonstrated 
not  by  vouthfu!  idealists,  but  bv  the  most 
scientific  psychologists,  who,  in  spite  of 
the  novelty  of  their  theories,  are  being 
everywhere  accepted  as  .pioneers  of  a 
new  and  infinitely  more  valuable  science 
of  the  mind  than  we  have  ever  had  be- 
fore. 

It  behooves  all  who  attempt  to  write 
on  any  aspect  of  human  nature  to  get 


acquainted  with  their  discoveries,  and 
leave  behind  all  that  contempt  for  youth 
and  for  women  which  lies  so  thinly  dis- 
guised in  all  the  writing  of  the  old 
order. 

RANDOLPH   S.   BOURNE. 
London,  England. 


CHICAGO  SCHOOL  GIRLS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  a  communication  of 
mine  which  you  published  in  THE  SUR- 
VEY of  November  15,  I  stated  that  last 
year  two  hundred  Chicago  school  girls 
became  mothers.  This  statement  was 
quoted  from  one  of  the  speakers  at  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Sex  Hygiene  in  Buffalo  last  August. 

But  the  superintendent  of  the  Chicago 
schools  writes  me  that  this  statement  is 
entirely  untrue.  Pray,  therefore,  pub- 
lish her  denial  at  your  earliest  oppor- 
tunity and  believe  me  most  regretful  for 
the  misstatement. 

E.  L.  KEYES,  JR. 

New  York. 


THE  NEW  UNIONISM 

To  THE  EDITOR: — I  have  iust  read 
THE  SURVEY'S  review  of  my  book  The 
New  Unionism,  the  least  intelligent  and 
most  careless  review  that  has  appeared 
to  this  day.  Nowhere  do  I  speak  "in 
the  first  person"  or  "make  statements 
dogmatically"  as  your  reviewer  seems  to 
think  I  do.  So  much  piffle  had  been 
printed  about  syndicalism  that  I  thought 
the  time  was  ripe  for  a  book  of  quota- 
tions from  the  works  of  prominent  syn- 
dicalists. I  state  nothing;  I  let  them 
state  their  side  of  the  story.  I  never  in- 
tended this  to  be  an  essay  on  syndi- 
calism, but  a  dictionary  of  syndicalism 
for  which  the  publisher  allotted  me  198 
pages. 

While  I  welcome  criticism,  I  can't 
help  feeling  very  tired  when  a  careless 
fellow  comes  along  and  assuming  that 
I  was  trying  to  write  an  essay  berates 
me  for  having  written  a  dictionary.  The 
jacket  of  my  next  book  will  bear  in 
large  type  a  list  of  the  things  I  didn't 
try  to  do  while  writing  it  so  that  mud- 
dleheads  will  not  charge  me  with  fail- 
ure to  do  them. 

ANDRE  TRIDON. 

New  York. 


To  THE  EDITOR: — I  appreciate  the 
courtesy  which  you  accord  me  of  re- 
ferring to  Mr.  Tridon's  attack  upon  my 
review  of  his  book.  I  have  not  much 
time  for  such  rejoinders,  nor  do  I  con- 
sider them  desirable,  but  I  will  say  just 
a  few  words  to  illustrate  the  points 
which  Mr.  Tridon  makes  in  his  letter  to 
THE  SURVEY.  He  says:  "nowhere  do  I 
speak  'in  the  first  person.' "  But  on  the 
very  first  page  of  his  book  appears  the 
following:  "Before  attempting  to  tell 
what  it  (».  e.  The  New  Unionism")  is, 
we  consider  it  imperative  to  tell  what  it 
is  not."  What  person  is  "vie"? 

Further  Mr.  Tridon  denies  making 
statements  dogmatically :  he  writes.  "I 
state  nothing."  It  would  have  been  bet- 
ter for  Mr.  Tridon's  book  if  that  were 
so.  But  between  his  quotations  in  his 
book  there  are  numerous  statements  by 


the  author  of  which  I  shall  quote  twi 
as  illustrations  of  their  dogmatic  char 
acter.  On  page  4  Mr.  Tridon  says 
"Craft  organization  is  as  exclusive  ai 
guild  organization  and  aims  at  benefit- 
ing not  labor  but  the  chosen  few  whc 
succeeded  in  saving  the  required  fee,' 
etc.  On  page  15,  he  writes:  "The  tend- 
ency among  socialists  all  over  the  world 
is  rather  to  keep  the  dozens  pure  than  to 
look  for  practical  results."  These  are 
statements  by  Mr.  Tridon — and  very 
characteristic  ones  too.  They  are  ex- 
ceedingly dogmatic  at  best,  because  to 
prove  them  one  would  have  to  treat  as 
non-existent  the  larger  part  of  syndi- 
calist history  in  France,  England  and 
elsewhere,  and  to  confess  his  inability  to- 
understand  the  plain  facts  of  Socialist 
development  during  the  past  two  de- 
cades. 

I  am  sorry  that  my  review  has  pro- 
voked Mr.  Tridon's  anger.  My  criticism 
— while  somewhat  harsh — was  ni>t 
meant  to  be  offensive.  The  habit  of 
tenderly  patting  authors — no  matter 
what  the  merits  of  their  books  may  be — 
seems  to  me  ridiculous.  It  can  only 
lead  to  the  further  increase  of  the  heap 
of  trash  which  is  pressing  on  reading 
humanity  in  ever  heavier  volume. 

Louis  LEVINE. 

New  York. 


THE  I.  W.  W. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  his  discussion  of 
The  Real  Trouble  with  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World  in  THE  SURVEY 
of  October  25,  John  Graham  Brooks 
overlooks  one  part  of  their  scheme  of 
organization. 

Recognizing  in  the  first  place  the 
somewhat  impulsive  character  of  the 
I.  W.  W.,  due  to  its  youth  and  to  the 
stress  of  industrial  conditions  which 
gave  it  birth ;  recognizing  in  the  second 
place,  the  equally  convulsive  and  more 
lawless  character  of  the  actions  of  pub- 
lic authorities  in  opposing  the  I.  W.  W., 
Mr.  Brooks  points  to  a  "most  funda- 
mental defect"  of  the  organization  in 
that  it  refuses  to  recognize  as  of  any 
value  the  "state"  based  upon  geographi- 
cal limits. 

The  I.  W.  W.  is  distinctively  a  fight- 
ing organization,  on  the  productive  field. 
But  it  provides  for  an  industrial  dis- 
trict council  in  each  district,  which  must 
include  the  workers  of  all  industries  in 
that  district.  This  is  the  basis  of 
the  geographically  outlined  industrial 
"state"  which  the  I.  W.  W.  proposes  to 
substitute  for  the  present  capitalist 
state. 

Since  it  is  to  include  all  workers  its 
subjects  or  citizens  are  not  less  numer- 
ous than  the  citizens  of  the  present 
"state."  Where  then  would  come  in  the 
"warring  groups  of  petty  capitalists" 
Mr.  Brooks  conjures  up  in  industries 
organized  upon  the  I.  W.  W.  plan? 

I  hold  no  brief  for  the  I.  W.  VV.,  but 
I  recognize  the  fact  that  capitalism  as 
it  exists  today  is  doomed,  and  I  want 
to  see  every  movement  aiming  toward  a 
better  industrial  system  criticised  fully 
and  above  all  fairly. 

T.   PROCTOB  HALL. 

Vancouver,   Canada. 
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ARMENT  WORKERS'    UNION 
TACKLING  TUBERCULOSIS 


A  PERMANENT  injunction  and  a 
"closed  shop"  against  tuberculosis  might 
be  said  to  characterize  the  stand  rec- 
ently taken  by  9,000  members  of  the 
Cloak  and  Skirt  Makers'  Union  in  New 
York  city  and  made  public  in  the  third 
annual  report  of  the  Joint  Board  of 
Sanitary  Control,  just  issued. 

Tailors,  as  a  class,  are  proverbially 
unhealthy.  It  was  felt  that  any  move- 
ment tending  to  eliminate  disease,  es- 
pecially tuberculosis,  from  the  shops, 
would  be  to  the  direct  interest  of  work- 
ers, unions,  manufacturers,  and  the  pub- 
lic. With  this  end  in  view,  after  work- 
ing with  marked  success  for  two  years 
to  get  better  sanitary  conditions  in  the 
shops  and  factories,  the  board  last  win- 
ter turned  its  attention  to  improving 
physical  conditions  among  the  workers. 

A  preliminary  physical  examination 
of  800  workers,  undertaken  in  1912,  had 
showed  over  62  per  cent  suffering  from 
one  or  more  diseases.  Accordingly,  a 
lively  educational  campaign  was  started 
among  members  of  the  unions,  to  point 
out  the  danger  of  working  in  shops  side 
by  side  with  sufferers  from  tuberculosis, 
and  the  mutual  advantage  of  making  it 
possible  for  such  sufferers  to  withdraw 
from  active  work  until  their  condition  is 
improved. 

A  proposition  to  raise  a  joint  annual 
fund  for  tuberculosis  insurance  from 
manufacturers  and  employes,  met  with 
vigorous  opposition  from  the  union  and 
was  voted  down.  However,  the  board 
continued  its  propaganda  throughout 
the  winter  and  last  March,  after  a  refer- 
endum vote,  Local  No.  35  of  the  Cloak 
and  Skirt  Makers'  Union,  consisting  of 
9,000  pressers,  adopted  a  resolution  es- 
tablishing a  tuberculosis  benefit  for  its 
members,  supported  by  a  per  capita  tax 
of  one  dollar  a  year. 

In  addition  to  providing  for  medical 
examination  of  all  suspected  cases  in 
the  union,  the  resolution  called  for  phy- 
sical examination  of  applicants  for  ad- 
mission, and  the  rejection  of  any  suffer- 
ing from  tuberculosis. 

Of  994  members  of  Local  35  ex- 
amined, sixty-five,  or  6.5  per  cent,  were 
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suffering  from  tuberculosis,  while 
among  the  45  workers  from  other  locals 
sent  for  examinations,  -10,  or  222  per 
cent,  were  tuberculous.  These  per- 
centages are,  obviously,  very  high. 

The  report  shows  further  encourag- 
ing gains  in  securing  better  sanitary  con- 
ditions in  factories.  The  signing  of  the 
protocol  by  the  dress  and  waist  manu- 
facturers and  workers  in  March,  brought 
that  industry  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  joint  board.  The  change  has  al- 
ready resulted  in  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  sanitary  conditions. 

The  board  reports  progress  in  secur- 
ing fire  protection.  Yet  in  the  face  of 
the  specific  requirement  of  the  state  law 
that  "all  doors  leading  to  exits  shall  open 
out  or  shall  be  double  swinging  doors," 
32  per  cent  of  shops  in  the  dress  and 
waist  -industry  and  44  per  cent  of  those 
in  the  cloak  and  suit  industry  still  have 
doors  opening  in.  This  is  one  of  many 
examples  of  conditions  tabulated  which 
show  that,  in  regard  to  reduction  of  fire 
dangers,  there  is  need  of  greater  insist- 
ence on  law  enforcement.  The  remov- 
al of  many  of  the  factories  to  loft  build- 
ings, though  making  for  better  sanitary 
conditions,  greatly  enhances  the  danger 
from  fire. 


F.  Q.  Cooper  in  Collier's 

PARCELS   POST:    DO   YOUR   CHRISTMAS    SENDING 
EARLY,    TOO. 


\UNDS     FOR    A    VINELAND 
COLONY  IN  THE  PINES 

THE  POOR  RESIDENTS  in  a  certain 
block  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  were  sur- 
prised recently  to  be  visited  by  a  thrifty 
washerwoman  of  the  vicinity  who  asked 
them  for  money.  She  explained  that 
she  wanted  to  help  all  she  could  in  the 
erection  of  the  Burlington  County 
Colony  for  feeble-minded  youth.  Ques- 
tioned more  closely,  she  admitted  that 
her  interest  had  been  aroused  through 
her  desire  to  see  her  own  feeble-minded 
child  safely  cared  for  when  the  colony 
should  be  completed. 

Her  canvas  of  the  block  yielded  fifty 
cents. 

In  this  way  money  .is  coming  to 
the  Training  School  at  Vineland,  N.  J., 
which  is  trying  to  accomplish  the  double 
purpose  of  raising  the  eight  or  ten  thous- 
and dollars  necessary  to  put  up  build- 
ings at  the  new  colony,  and  also  to 
arouse  interest  among  those  who  should 
be  most  vitally  concerned.  Popular  sub- 
scription has  already  supplied  between 
$4,000  and  $5,000  for  the  project.  One 
working  man,  after  listening  to  a  talk 
by  an  extension  lecturer  of  the  school, 
gave  the  lecturer  ten  dollars  because,  he 
said,  he  had  a  feeble-minded  boy  at 
home. 

The  Burlington  County  Colony,  to  be 
erected  on  land  owned  by  the  state  in 
the  pine  regions  of  New  Jersey,  is  part 
of  the  Vineland  school's  plan  to  discover 
the  economic  value,  of  the  labor  of  the 
feeble-minded.  The  Menantico  Colony, 
established  last  summer  on  a  tract  of 
520  acres,  four  miles  from  Vineland,  was 
the  first  step  in  the  experiment.  From 
twenty  to  thirty  feeble-minded  boys 
have  been  clearing  away  the  timber, 
building  roads  and  helping  in  the  con- 
struction of  buildings.  When  it  is  ready 
to  farm  it  will  furnish  work  for  forty 
boys. 

It  is  one  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
feeble-minded  that  they  work  best  under 
a  feeble-minded  boss.  This  is  because 
they  are  sure  to  do  whatever  the  fore- 
man does. 

A  normal  foreman  is  prone  to 
stand  around,  hands  in  pockets,  and 
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supervise  the  work  of  others.  This  im- 
mediately begets  in  the  feeble-minded 
under  him  a  desire  to  do  the  same  thing. 
If  the  foreman  stops  to  talk  to  a  passer- 
by, the  feeble-minded  workers  want  to 
talk  too.  On  the  other  hand,  a  feeble- 
minded foreman  is  nearly  always  will- 
ing to  work  with  those  under  him  and 
the  latter  will  follow  his  example  with 
zeal. 

For  this  reason  most  of  the  work  at 
Menantico  is  bossed  by  feeble-minded 
men  or  older  boys.  The  erection  of  the 
buildings  is,  of  course,  directed  by  a 
competent  builder. 

In  making  concrete  blocks  another  in- 
centive has  proved  effective.  Two  fee- 
ble-minded boys  were  set  at  this  task. 
A  fair  day's  output  for  two  normal 
able-bodied  men  is  between  100  and  ISO 
blocks.  The  boys  are  turning  out  from 
30  to  60  blocks  a  day.  One  day  their 
bonus  per  block  was  doubled.  The 
next  morning  both  boys  were  up  and 
at  work  three-quarters  of  an  hour  be- 
fore the  scheduled  time  for  beginning 
the  day's  labor. 

WASHINGTON  RED  LIGHT  DIS- 
TRICT ATTACKED 

A  CAREFULLY  PLANNED  cam- 
paign to  secure  the  action  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  Kenyon  "red 
light"  bill,  otherwise  known  as  the  Iowa 
injunction  and  abatement  law,  has  been 
undertaken  in  Washington.  The  mov- 
ing spirits  in  the  campaign  are  those 
woman  suffragists  who  secured  from 
a  mass  meeting  of  delegates  to  the  Na- 


tional American  Woman  Suffrage  As- 
sociation an  endorsement  of  this  bill. 
The  measure  has  already  passed  the  Sen- 
ate twice,  but  has  so  far  failed  in  the 
House.  It  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  campaign  began  with  a  visit  to 
the  district  on  December  9.  The  object 
of  the  visit,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the 
party,  was  "to  see  if  it  is  really  true  that 
the  red  light  district  of  Washington  ex- 
tends practically  from  the  White  House 
to  the  Capitol." 

The  party  took  with  them  a  list  of  the 
"suspicious  houses"  known  to  the  police, 
and  found  that  the  district,  as  had  been 
represented  to  them,  did  actually  run 
from  within  two  blocks  of  the  White 
House  to  the  edge  of  the  grounds  on 
Capitol  Hill.  The  party  was  headed  by 
Mrs.  Thomas  N.  Hepburn,  president  of 
the  Connecticut  Woman  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciation, and  Mrs.  Irving  Moller,  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  both  of  whom  had 
worked  in  the  Hartford  vice  crusade. 

With  this  start  the  campaign  was  be- 
gun to  educate  public  opinion,  local  as 
well  as  national.  The  committee  in 
charge  set  about  their  task  on  the  theory 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  must 
be  made  to  see  that  the  women  of  Wash- 
ington wanted  this  red  light  district  abol- 
ished, and  that  they  had  made  up  their 
minds  to  keep  on  the  trail  of  the  House 
till  it  should  pass  the  bill.  It  should  be 
remarked  that  Major  Richard  Sylvester, 
superintendent  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia police,  has  repeatedly  urged  the  pass- 
age of  the  bill  as  an  essential  aid  to  his 


work  of  keeping  Washington  clean. 
With  the  national  publicity  which  at- 
tends almost  everything  that  goes  on  in 
Washington,  it  is  the  hope  of  the  com- 
mittee that  state  legislatures  may  be 
roused  to  action.  They  see  that  the  pass- 
age of  the  Kenyon  bill  in  a  given  geo- 
graphical and  political  area  will  but  drive 
the  evil  to  the  nearest  area  not  hav- 
ing a  similar  law  on  its  statute  books, 
and  that  nothing  but  a  national  Kenyon 
act  or  a  Kenyon  act  in  every  state  of 
the  Union  will  completely  cope  with 
the  problem. 

CHAMBER  OF   COMMERCE  SUR- 
VEY OF  JERSEY  CITY 

THE  JERSEY  CITY  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  proposing  a  social  and  in- 
dustrial survey  of  that  community.  In 
doing  so  it  takes  the  broad  position  that 
it  is  not  "immense  figures  representing 
tonnage  and  value  of  merchandise  out- 
put, bank  clearings  and  the  like," 
which  have  given  other  cities  their  rep- 
utations for  progressiveness  and  in- 
creased prosperity.  It  is  rather  "the 
advances  which  they  are  making  in  im- 
proving their  dwellings,  taking  thought 
of  the  moral  and  social  surroundings  of 
their  youth,  reducing  the  density  of 
population  in  their  congested  districts, 
enlarging  their  area  of  breathing  spaces, 
minimizing  the  delinquency  of  boys  and 
girls  so  that  they  may  become  industri- 
ous wage-earners  and  decent  citizens, 
diminishing  the  death  rate  and  increas- 
ing the  health  rate  and  bettering  edu- 
cation." 

The  chamber  declares  its  conviction 
that  to  regard  these  things  as  frills  and 
fancies  is  to  mark  time ;  to  estimate 
them  at  their  true  value  in  the  life  of  a 
people  is  to  march  forward.  The  sur- 
vey will  be  directed  by  Charles  Stelzle. 

RAND  JURY  CRITICISES   BOTH 
SIDES  IN  MINE  STRIKE 
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A  FEDERAL  grand  jury  which 
has  been  investigating  the  coal  strike  in 
southern  Colorado  has  made  a  report 
severely  criticising  both  the  United 
Mine  Workers  and  the  mine  operators. 
Indictments  were  returned  against  a 
number  of  union  leaders  charging  them 
with  attempting  to  maintain  a  "monop- 
oly of  labor."  The  methods  pursued  by 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America," 
says  the  report,  "in  their  endeavors  to 
force  recognition  of  their  union  by  the 
coal  mine  operators  in  this  state  are  an 
insult  to  conservative  and  law-abiding 
labor." 

On  the  other  hand  the  grand  jury 
found  that  the  mine  owners  have  been 
in  political  control  and  have  used  that 
control  to  oppose  the  interests  of  the 
miners.  The  grand  jury  believes  that 
many  of  the  complaints  of  the  miners 
are  justified.  Mine  guards,  for  example, 
have  spied  on  the  miners  and  have  "re- 
sorted to  arbitrary  powers  of  police  con- 
trol." These  things  "taken  with  brutal 
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assaults  by  camp  marshals  upon  miners, 
have  produced  general  dissatisfaction 
among  miners,  who  fear,  generally,  to 
complain  of  real  grievances,  because  of 
danger  of  discharge." 

The  grand  jury  recommends  that  the 
laws  be  enforced,  that  sale  of  ammuni- 
tion and  explosives  be  regulated  and  that 
in  case  of  a  strike  both  sides  be  com- 
pelled by  law  to  operate  the  mines,  pend- 
ing a  settlement. 
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NE   STEP    FURTHER    IN    THE 
HONOR"  SYSTEM 


PASSENGERS  in  an  ordinary  day 
smoking  car  in  Western  Pennsylvania 
the  other  day  noticed  a  group  of  five 
men  to  whom  the  short  trip  they  were 
making  seemed  quite  a  novelty.  Occas- 
sionally  a  sixth  man  joined  the  group 
and  then  left  it  again,  going  into  the 
Pullman  cars  to  chat  with  friends. 

The  five  men  were  prisoners  serving 
terms  in  the  Western  Penitentiary  of 
Pennsylvania.  They  wore  no  shackles 
or  handcuffs.  The  sixth  man,  who  at 
times  left  them  entirely  alone,  was 
Warden  John  Francies.  He  was  taking 
them  out  to  Center  county  to  help  build 
the  new  prison.  When  they  arrived  they 
joined  a  number  of  other  prisoners  who 
are  laying  out  the  grounds  of  the  new 
penitentiary.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
prisoners  are  being  used  in  that  way. 
A  guard  is  in  charge  of  them  but  they 
roam  about  the  farm  freely  when  not  at 
work  or  asleep  in  their  bunking  quar- 
ters. 

Speaking  of  the  five  men  whom  he 
took  in  the  smoker,  Warden  Francies 
said:  "I  have  implicit  faith  in  every 
one  of  these  prisoners.  I  have  studied 
them  well  during  their  stay  in  prison 
and  although  convicts — sent  up  for  seri- 
ous offenses — I  believe  they  have  the 
makings  of  good,  honest  citizens  in  them 
and  am  treating  them  accordingly.  Be- 
fore many  weeks  I  expect  to  bring  from 
the  penitentiary  a  whole  car  load  of  con- 
victs, with  not  a  door  locked  nor  a  man 
shackled." 
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ROM  THE  CITY  HALL  TO  THE  VAUDEVILLE  STAGE 
-BY  CARL  HENRY  MOTE 


LIKE  THE  amateur  baseball  team 
playing  against  veterans,  which  does 
well  until  the  "pinch,"  Mayor  Samuel 
Lewis  Shank  of  Indianapolis,  "blew  up" 
in  the  ninth  inning  of  his  administra- 
tion. With  scarcely  a  month  of  his 
four-year  term  to  serve,  he  resigned  on 
November  28  when  threatened  with  im- 
peachment proceedings.  Evidence  was 
adduced  during  the  trial  of  the  forty 
patrolmen  who  refused  to  man  cars  dur- 
ing the  street  railway  strike  showing 
that  Mayor  Shank  had  talked  freely  to 
men  in  the  ranks  of  the  department 
against  obeying  such  an  order,  and  that 
the  men  had  been  influenced  by  the 
mayor's  random  talk. 

While  the     present     teamsters'  strike 
was    impending,    demands    were    made 


MAYOR  SHANK  ON  THE  TOBOGGAN 

Indianapolis'  spectacular  chief  exe- 
cutive has  resigned  and  will  go  into 
vaudeville.  This  picture  from  Coun- 
try Life  in  America  shows  him  try- 
ing the  toboggan  slide  which  he  add- 
ed to  the  children's  playground. 


on  the  mayor  to  give  up  the  office  in 
favor  of  Harry  R.  Wallace,  then  city 
controller.  Trade  union  leaders  opposed 
his  resignation  but  though  he  declared 
that  he  resigned  to  avoid  impeachment, 
it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  he  could  have 
been  removed  before  the  expiration  of 
his  term. 

Mayor  Shank  may  have  reasoned  that 
the  publicity  which  would  follow  his 
resignation  would  be  more  valuable  to 
him  than  the  remaining  month  of  of- 
fice, for  he  will  shortly  begin  an  engage- 
ment on  a  vaudeville  circuit.  He  has 
not  had  time  to  rehearse  his  monologue 
on  the  high  cost  of  living  but  the  vaude' 
ville  managers  have  been  pressing  him 
for  an  immediate  opening  and  the  mayor 
will  begin  his  career  next  week  in  Kan- 
sas City. 

The  late  mayor  of  Indianapolis  gained 
an  international  reputation  as  a  result 
of  his  flamboyant  crusade  against  the 
high  cost  of  living  and  the  middlemen. 
He  sold  potatoes  during  the  regime  of 
high  prices  two  years  ago  at .  30  and 
35  per  cent  below  the  commission  mer- 
chants. The  mayor  in  private  life  had 
been  an  auctioneer  and  he  personally 
conducted  the  sale.  The  effect  of  this 
innovation  was  somewhat  less  marked 
on  the  high  cost  of  living  than  it  was  on 
the  newspapers  of  the  country. 

Although  his  administration  was  con- 
spicuous for  inefficiency,  Mayor  Shank 
was  less  responsible  than  his  political 
advisers  upon  whom  he  was  dependent 
for  counsel.  The  bosses  who  elected 
him  and  who  dominated  his  adminis- 
tration are  scarcely  one  degree  removed 
from  Tammany  Hall  politics.  Shank, 
himself,  is  an  honest  man  and  had  he 
insisted  oftener  upon  his  own  judgment, 
he  would  have  escaped  much  of  the 
criticism  that  attaches  to  his  adminis- 
tration. But  he  also  would  have  missed 
the  prominence  which  now  makes  his 
services  valuable  before  the  footlights. 
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MADAME     BRESHKOVSKYS     CABIN     AT     KIRENSK 

She  wrote  of  it :  "My  little  courtyard  is  green  during   three    months,    grey    during    two,    and    white 
with  a  thick  canopy  of  snow    for    the    rest    of    the    year." 


B 


ABUSHKA,    THE     BELOVED,    AND    THE    EXILES 
KIRENSK- BY  MABEL  HAY  BARROWS  MUSSEY 


AT 


CATHERINE  BRESHKOVSKY,  near- 
ly seventy  years  old,  crippled  with  rheu- 
matism, after  half  a  lifetime  in  prison 
and  exile,  has  tried  to  escape  from  Si- 
beria. Five  days  and  nights  of  struggle 
through  the  snows  and  bitter  winds  of 
Arctic  midwinter,  and  then  capture ! 

Is  she  back  again  in  the  little  log  hut 
with  the  six  soldiers  guarding  it  night 
and  day,  or  will  there  be  double  the 
force  now?  And  will  she  be  allowed, 
when  the  long  winter  wears  away,  under 
escort  of  her  guard,  to  walk  through  the 
streets  of  the  village,  while  her  fellow 
exiles  and  the  peasants  line  her  way 
and  bow  before  her,  while  the  mothers 
hold  up  their  babies  for  her  caress  and 
the  children  draw  near  to  touch  her? 

Babushka,  the  "Grandmother  of  the 
Revolution,"  "beloved  by  every  child  in 
Russia,"  and  feared  by  every  official,  is 
again  under  surveillance.  As  an  emi- 
nent woman  from  Finland  said:  "The 
Russian  government  fears  her  because 
she  speaks  the  truth,  and  nothing  is 
more  dangerous  to  the  beurocracy.' 

But  years  of'solitary  confinement,  of 
hard  labor  in  the  mines,  of  privation  in 
Siberia  (some  thirty-four  years  in  all) 
have  not  daunted  the  courage,  weakened 
the  gallant  spirit  nor  clouded  the  serene 
soul  of  this  noble  woman  of  Russia.  Her 
heart  is  at  once  gay,  tender,  loving  and 
full  of  sorrows  for  her  people.  What 
treasures  of  love  she  lavishes  upon  her 
fellowmen !  And  her  treasury  is  never 
empty,  for  love  flows  in  to  her  from-  all 
the  world.  Russian  comrades  who  had 
served  grim  sentences  and  escaped, 
bravely  went  back  to  labor  at  her  side. 
In  England,  Paris,  and  the  Alps  groups 
of  friends  count  their  little  hoards  that 


must  stretch  to  meet  her  needs  since  the 
Russian  government  allows  each  exile 
but  a  cent  a  day  for  sustenance. 

A  "generous  soul"  sent  her  a  per- 
sonal check  last  Christmas,  not  realiz- 
ing that  there  was  no  bank  "nearer  than 
1600  kilometers  from  Kirensk,  which  is 
but  a  poor  village,  during  the  winter 
buried  under  the  snow."  She  said  gaily 
that  she  was  rich  now,  so  rich  that  she 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with  her  capi- 
tal. When  for  a  moment  she  felt  short 
of  money,  she  took  out  of  her  pocket  her 
American  capital  in  paper  and  showed 
to  everyone  who  doubted  she  was  rich ! 

Many  hearts  are  beating  heavily  that 
Babushka  should  have  been  so  near 
freedom  and  have  met  failure  instead, 
but  we  can  hear  her  saying,  characteris- 
tically: "I  never  weep  after  the  matter 
is  over,  yet  I  try  to  mend  the  thing 
when  it  is  wrong." 

It  probably  took  strong  pressure  on 
the  part  of  her  comrades  to.  persuade 
her  to  leave  them.  If  by  escaping  from 
Kirensk,  she  could  have  helped  to  bring 
freedom  to  others — if  she  could  have 
been  of  wider  service  elsewhere  than  in 
the  little  snow-buried  village,  she  might 
have  attempted  it.  But  now  we  can 
picture  her,  making  light  of  her  own 
defeat,  ignoring  the  hardship,  and  cheer- 
ing the  comrades  who  mourn  her  re- 
capture. Though  they  would  have  urged 
her  to  leave  them,  the  light  of  hope 
would  have  died  out  in  many  a  heart 
with  the  departure  of  the  Little  Grand- 
mother. 

Thus  she  speaks  of  them : 

"Day  and  night  they  work.  In  place 
of  sleep  and  food  and  drink,  they  dream 


of  freedom,  freedom  to  think,  to  speak, 
to  work,  and  justice  to  all.  I  have  on 
my  hands  a  lot  of  cares  concerning  the 
health,  mental  and  physical,  of  more 
than  1,500  youths.  I  cannot  do  the 
tenth  part  of  what  I  want  to  do  for  my 
unfortunate  family,  but  my  thoughts  are 
with  them  and  my  heart  always  busy 
with  all  sorts  of  sentiments,  hope,  love, 
care,  misericord,  are  mixed  with  sadness, 
impatience,  anger. 

"I  am  here  like  a  priest  that  must 
know  all  about  his  folk  and  have  pa- 
tience enough  to  hear  all  the  details 
which  my  orphan  boys  have  to  confess. 
With  me  they  are  open-hearted,  being 
sure  I  love  them  and  sympathize  with 
all  their  griefs.  Most  of  them  are 
afraid  to  do  something  wrong,  for  my 
sake;  my  severity  as  to  principles  is  re- 
spected and  those  who  do  not  follow 
them  are  very  embarrassed  to  come  to 
see  me. 

"And  so  I  mend  their  shirts  and  com- 
fort their  hearts  and  with  my  cane 
threaten  the  drunken !" 

The  isolation  and  monotony  of  life 
at  Kirensk,  she  pictures  thus : 

"If  not  such  a  cruel  climate  which 
extorts  so  much  force  and  expense  for 
food  and  clothing  we  would  make  many 
improvements  in  our  life,  for  there  are 
many  skilful,  crafty  and  clever  people 
among  us,  but  without  money,  and  tools 
and  provision — it  takes  many  years  of 
persevering  efforts  to  obtain  some 
amelioration  in  this  mode  of  life.  All 
you  earn  during  the  short  summer,  you 
eat  it  during  the  long  winter,  when  the 
country  presents  an  immense  bare  wil- 
derness. No  plants  except  the  big 
trees,  no  birds,  no  movement,  from  place 
to  place  except  the  mail  post,  speeding 
on  six  or  seven  sleds  with  two  horses 
to  each.  The  caravan  runs  very  fast, 
or  fast  enough,  considering  the  state  of 
our  roads,  always  very  bad.  The  little 
dockets  [bells]  are  ringing  far  and 
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aloud,  and  all  the  inhabitants,  especially 
our  boys,  are  running  towards  the  post 
house,  where  they  receive  the  same  an- 
swer: 'Not  ready, — tomorrow!'" 

Apropos  of  Mr.  Brockways  Fifty 
Years  of  Prison  Service  which  was 
sent  her  by  a  friend  she  wrote : 

"I  must  tell  you,  dear  sister,  that  it 
is  just  the  difference  in  character  be- 
tween our  two  peoples,  the  Americans 
and  the  Russians,  which  keeps  us  from 
mutually  understanding  each  other  at 
first.  For  instance,  ignorant  and  gro- 
tesque as  are  our  people,  and  conse- 
quently our  convicts,  they  are  particu- 
larly susceptible  to  the  smallest  kind- 
ness, to  the  least  indulgence,  even  on  the 
part  of  their  persecutors.  The  expres- 
sion, 'He  is  our  father'  is  always  used  in 
good  faith  in  regard  to  the  officials  who 
pay  the  least  attention,  to  the  needs  of 
their  subordinates,  and  never  in  my  life 
have  I  heard  of  prisoners  permitting 
themselves  to  ill-treat  surveillants  who 
were  at  all  good  to  them  or  who  were 
even  just  to  them.  I  must  tell  you  that 
our  people  acknowledge  law  and  are 
always  ready  to  obey  it,  and  it  is  only 
a  clear  injustice,  an  intolerable  perse- 
cution which  makes  them  impatient  and 
rebellious.  But  everything  that  is  just, 
everything  that  is  benevolent  toward 
them,  they  appreciate  and  respect." 

Of  what  exile  means  to  such  prison- 
ers, she  said : 

"This  very  year  we  have  so  many 
diseases,  insanities  and  suicides,  that  my 
strong  soul  is  going  mad  sometimes.  I 


feel  as  if  I  were  thrown  into  the  hell, 
where  I  cannot  find  an  issue.  In  the 
first  place,  the  longer  the  exiles  remain 
in  such  wicked  conditions,  the  less 
forces  they  have  to  resist  them.  Second- 
ly, the  last  two  years  we  have  had  a 
lot  of  boys  that  were  sent  out  from 
the  prisons  where  they  had  finished  their 
terms  of  hard  labor.  The  conditions 
of  imprisonment  are  so  atrocious  in  these 
prisons,  that  in  three  or  four  years  a 
young  and  strong  man  becomes  an  in- 
valid for  life,  and  very  often  deprived 
of  his  mental  capacities. 

"The  more  clever,  the  more  energetic 
are  sure  to  spend  some  years  in  these 
special  prisons,  and  we  get  them  in  Si- 
beria bruised,  destroyed  by  consumption, 
and  very  often  insane.  Nobody  can 
represent  himself  all  the  horrors,  all  the 
miseries,  all  the  disgraces  the  people 
endure.  (I  beg  your  pardon  for  such 
an  ugly  letter.)" 

It  was  just  a  year  ago  that  she  wrote: 

"Now  during  the  festivals  of  Christ- 
mas, when  here  many  young  people  took 
pleasure  to  disguise  themselves  and  to 
go  through  the  town  with  their  masks, 
my  keepers  were  afraid  I  would  escape 
in  that  manner,  and  they  ran  about  like 
mad  men  searching  and  looking  after 
everyone,  intruding  themselves  in  every 
house  suspected  to  be  the  place  of  my 
visit.  And  I  was  sitting  in  my  cabin 
reading  or  talking  with  one  of  my 
friends.  Every  path  I  make  is  sur- 
veyed by  a  gloomy  figure  shrouded  in 
black  furs  from  head  to  feet  and  stand- 
ing immovable  near  the  house  I  visit, 
waiting  on  my  return.  Without  permis- 


sion I  cannot  place  my  foot  on  the 
frozen  river,  for  it  would  be  regarded 
as  an  attempt  to  escape. 

"For  my  luck  here  are  some  very 
good  women,  exiled  too,  that  take  care 
of  me.  Morning,  noon  and  evening  they 
come  to  make  all  right  and  to  prepare 
the  food.  One  wished  to  remain  with 
me  to  nurse  me.  But  she  was  arrested 
and  sent  out  of  the  town.  For  every- 
one who  approaches  me  too  near  is  con- 
taminated ! 

"Now,  instead  of  four  spies,  I  have 
six  at  my  doors  and  windows. 

"And  yet  I  am  happy,  for  I  do  not 
think  of  it,  and  think  about  how  good 
the  people  are  to  me,  receiving  tokens 
of  love  and  friendships.  I  think 
that  this  very  circumstance  makes  the 
spies  very  angry,  and  they  suffer  per 
force  my  often  and  large  relations  with 
the  world.  Oh,  they  make  searches  and 
hope  to  find  something  prejudicial  near 
me.  But  I  have  nothing  to  conceal  and 
my  feelings,  my  philosophy  is  open  to 
everyone.  Never  mind,  very  soon  I  will 
be  well,  prancing  and  dancing!  Then 
you  shall  receive  long  letters  full  of 
foolishness  and  jokes.  I  am  annoyed 
to  be  careful  about  my  health.  I  will 
feel  joyful  and  strong.  It  is  my  habit, 
otherwise  I  am  very  angry  with  me. 
And  it  seems  to  me,  it  is  another  per- 
son !  An  old  foolish  person !  And  I 
drink  a  little  cup  of  good  wine,  I  eat  an 
excellent  soup,  a  fine  white  bread  and 
boiled  milk.  Dry  fruits  give  a  beautiful 
compote — in  a  word,  like  a  chessqueen 
sitting  on  its  throne  ! 

"With  all  this  I  pray  God — give  me 
reason  and  patience  enough  to  remain 


A  MESSAGE  FROM  BABUSHKA 

Received  last  week  on  the  back  of  a  post-card  by  one  of 
Mme.  Breshkovsky's  friends  in  New  York  City 

KIRENSK,  October  21. 

DEAR  DOCTOR: 

Thanks  for  present.  I  remember  all  of 
you,  your  kind  faces  are  deeply  impressed 
on  my  heart  and  mind.  We  live  on  oppo- 
site poles  of  the  globe,  but  the  globe  seems 
to  me  so  small  that  I  stretch  out  my  hand 
and  grasp  yours.  My  regards  to  all  friends. 


AT  THE  LEFT  IS   MADAME  BRESHKOVSKY  AND 
A  GROUP  OF  FELLOW  EXILES 
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as  careful  forever,  to  remain  strong  for 
the  rest  of  my  life.  I  detest  to  be  an 
invalid.  For  I  think  my  age  is  not  at 
all  so  high  as  to  throw  me  out  of  life — 
and  the  life  is  growing  more  and  more 
interesting.  I  wish  to  witness  it." 

Through  these  paragraphs,  gathered 
from  recent  letters  to  intimate  friends, 
one  feels  the  heartbeats  of  this  strong, 
loving  mother  of  her  people.  Venerated 
as  a  saint,  she  is  still  so  human  that  a 
generation  of  compulsory  abnormal  liv- 
ing has  not  dwarfed  her  healthy  mind. 
In  the  summer  she  wrote  gaily,  to  re- 
assure her  friends: 

"We  have  had  some  warm  days.  I 
ieel  perfectly.  I  am  sure  there  will  be 
more  of  them  and  it  is  time  to  get 
strong  and  beautiful  ( !)  before  the 
winter  comes.  Just  now  my  cheeks  are 
red  and  brown,  my  feet  alert  and  gra- 
cious, my  mind  full  of  hope.  Oh,  how 
I  wish  all  my  friends  to  be  healthy, 
strong  and  happy !" 


Perhaps  the  keynote  of  Madame 
Breshkovsky's  life  of  consecration  and 
self  forgetfulness  is  struck  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract.  Love  she  understands, 
but  not  adulation : 

"One  thing  is  wondering  me  a  little; 
it  is  your  admiration  of  my  character 
and  patience  to  endure  my  fate.  Firstly, 
I  shall  say  there  are  many  and  many 
people  with  us,  which  proved  not  less  if 
not  more  courage  and  grandeur  of  soul 
during  all  their  life, — and  so  many 
young  people  that  died  as  very  heroes. 
Secondly,  we  Russians  are  a  people  of 
religion,  and  the  worshipping  of  the  be- 
loved Idea  is  our  national  trait.  This 
capacity  to  appreciate  the  worshipped 
Idea  above  all  the  rest  of  the  material 
world  makes  us  strong  and  willing  to 
sacrifice  ourselves  for  the  sake  of  it. 
This  my  conviction  makes  me  bashful 
and  confused  when  hearing  or  reading 
beautiful  words  about  my  person.  I 
would  think  it  is  so  easy  and  so  comfort- 
able to  serve  a  cause  chosen  by  our- 


selves. Certainly,  one  is  tired  some- 
times, and  sometimes  irritated  against 
all  the  silliness  of  mankind,  yet  it  does 
not  continue,  having  no  time  to  mourn, 
obliged  as  we  are  to  think  how  to  do 
better." 

To  Babushka  herself,  patrician  though 
she  is  by  birth,  we  might  well  apply 
her  description  of  the  Russian  peasant; 
nor  would  she  ask  higher  praise  than  to 
be  likened  to  the  people  to  whom  she 
has  devoted  her  life: 

"Nothing  is  so  wonderfully  majestic 
as  a  good  exemplar  of  a  peasant  woman ! 
She  is  robust,  majestic,  benevolent  and 
condescendent.  While  feeling  her  vivid 
force  she  works  and  surveys  like  an 
energetic  queen,  fearing  nothing.  All 
her  dozen  children  dp  not  embarrass 
her.  Every  one  gets  his  place,  his  occu- 
pation, and  she  rules  the  house  only  by 
means  of  words  and  smiles.  Such 
women  are  the  benefit  of  every  people, 
and  they  are  the  blessing  of  the  world." 


o 


LD   AGE   AND    INVALIDITY 
-BY   KATHERINE  COMAN 


INSURANCE   IN    SWEDEN 


. 


IN  A  LAND  where  the  wages 
for  common  laborers  aver- 
age eighty  cents  a  day,  the  problem  of 
suitable  provision  for  the  declining 
years  of  the  self-supporting  poor  has 
been  inevitably  to  the  fore  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  schemes  for  social  insurance. 
As  early  as  1891,  a  commission  was 
appointed  which  reported  the  forms  of 
old  age  pensions  already  in  existence, 
the  pensioning  of  state  employes,  and 
certain  establishment  funds,  and  recom- 
mended a  plan  making  insurance  against 
old  age  and  invalidity  obligatory  upon 
wage-earners,  with  contributions  from 
employers  and  employes  after  the  Ger- 
man model.  Bills  drawn  up  on  this 
basis  were  rejected  in  1893  and  again 
in  1898.  It  was  not  difficult  to  secure  a 
majority  in  the  lower  house,  where  the 
Liberals  and  the  Social  Democrats  are 
always  in  the  majority;  but  the  upper 
house  is  chosen  by  the  town  councils 
where  taxpayers  of  wealth  have  pre- 
ponderance, and  here  every  proposition 
imposing  additional  insurance  charges 
upon  employers  has  been  stubbornly 
contested.  The  principle  of  laissez-faire 
is  dear  to  the  liberty-loving  Swedes,  and 
the  offer  of  a  state  contribution  in- 
corporated in  the  second  bill  served  only 
to  strengthen  the  opposition. 

Undiscouraged  by  these  failures,  the 
friends  of  old  age  pensions  introduced 
several  measures  in  the  session  of  1905, 
all  of  which  were  voted  down;  but  the 
appointment  of  an  Old  Age  Commission 
was  brought  about  instead.  Professor 
Andreas  Linstedt,  chairman  of  this 
commission,  is  a  distinguished  mathe- 
matician, and  the  investigation  under  his 
direction  was  thorough-going  and  scien- 


RINGING  IN  THE  NEW   YEAR 
IN  SWEDEN 

In  January  Sweden  will  insti- 
tute a  compulsory  old  age  and  in- 
validity insurance  system  covering 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
the  kingdom. 

A  second  article  in  an  early 
issue  will  deal  with  old-age  pen- 
sions in  Denmark.  These  articles 
will  give  the  readers  of  THE  SUR- 
VEY the  impressions  of  a  trained 
observer  in  this  field  where  all 
Europe  is  a  laboratory. 

THE  FIRST 

OF  PROFESSOR  COMAN'S  SER- 
IES   ON    SOCIAL    INSURANCE 

IN  EUROPE 


tific.  The  need  of  some  official  pro- 
vision for  the  years  when  the  workman 
is  past  the  period  in  which  he  can  earn 
his  own  living  was  made  evident  by 
statistics.  The  fact  that  there  are 
normally  in  Sweden  214,000  heads  of 
families  whose  yearly  income  does  not 
exceed  five  hundred  krone  ($127.50) 
went  far  to  prove  the  inadequacy  of 
any  propaganda  for  voluntary  insur- 
ance. The  difficulty  of  providing  for 
immediate  necessities  is  so  urgent,  that 
few  Swedish  workmen  dream  of  taking 
precautions  for  old  age,  and  the  insur- 
ance companies  regard  this  class  of  an- 
nuity risks  as  most  unpromising. 

In  1907,  the  commission  handed  in  an 
exhaustive  report  and  upon  the  basis  of 
its  recommendations,  the  several  inter- 
ests involved  have  waged  battle  ever 
since.  Two  years  ago,  the  Liberal  party 
came  into  power  and  may  now,  with 


the  support  of  the  Social  Democrats, 
count  upon  an  assured  majority  in  both 
houses.  Moreover,  during  twenty  years' 
agitation  of  the  subject,  many  of  the 
original  opponents  of  social  insurance 
have  been  converted  or  have  passed  out 
of  political  life.  Even  the  conserva- 
tives have  surrendered  to  the  inevitable. 
The  law  was  promulgated  on  July  24, 
1913. 

Not  only  was  the  principle  of  obliga- 
tory contribution  adopted,  but  it  was 
rendered  universal  in  application.  Every 
registered  citizen,  man  and  woman  alike, 
is  required  to  pay  the  premium  pre- 
scribed for  his  class  from  his  sixteenth 
to  his  sixty-sixth  year,  unless  he  be- 
comes incapacitated  for  labor  before 
that  age.  It  would  have  been  simpler 
to  limit  old  age  insurance  to  wage- 
earners,  and  so  impose  some  portion  of 
the  burden  upon  employers  as  under 
the  German  law;  but  the  more  demo- 
cratic principle  that  every  man  should 
contribute  to  this  common  need  prevail- 
ed in  this  land  where  few  men  are 
rich  beyond  the  possibility  of  poverty, 
and  yet  few  are  destitute. 

Contribution  to  the  old  age  insurance 
fund  is  graded  by  the  year's  income,  as 
follows :  Class  1,  those  receiving  an  in- 
come under  500  krone,  pay  a  premium 
of  3  krone,  82 1/2  cents.  Class  2,  with  in- 
comes ranging  from  500  to  799  krone, 
pay  5  krone  as  premium ;  class  3,  receiv- 
ing 800  to  1199  krone,  pay  8  krone  and 
class  4,  composed  of  those  receiving 
1200  krone  or  over,  pay  a  premium 
of  13  krone. 
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Unmarried  women  pay  their  own  pre- 
miums, whether  wage-earners  or  no. 
The  premiums  due  for  wives  and  for 
children  between  sixteen  and  eighteen 
years  of  age  are  usually  paid  by  the 
husband  and  father.  If  a  citizen  is  un- 
able to  pay,  his  quota  must  be  made 
good  by  the  commune  where  he  is  regis- 
tered. Certain  classes  are  exempted, 
e.  g.  employes  of  the  state  railways  and 
the  telegraph  service,  civil  servants  al- 
ready pensioned  by  the  state,  and  the 
clergy  of  the  established  church,  to- 
gether with  the  wives  of  all  men  so 
provided  for.  Also  those  unfortunates 
who  are  permanently  incapable  of  self- 
support  and  who  therefore  come  upon 
the  poor  rates. 

A  S  to  benefits  under  this  comprehen- 
sive insurance  act,  the  original 
bill  proposed  that  citizens  whose  annual 
income  exceeded  six  thousand  krone 
($1650)  should  receive  no  pension.  The 
limit  was  raised  by  amendment  to  ten 
thousand  krone ;  but  even  so  the  more 
democratic  assumption  prevailed  that 
every  man  was  liable  to  need  such  a  pen- 
sion, and  that  every  contributor  to  the 
insurance  fund  was  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fits, and  the  limitation  was  removed.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  men  of  wealth  will 
turn  their  pensions  back  into  the  fund. 
Since  each  beneficiary  must  file  an  ap- 
plication and  prove  his  claim  it  is  al- 
together likely  that  persons  not  in  need 
of  a  pension  will  allow  them  to  lapse  by 
neglecting  to  apply  for  them. 

Under  the  law,  every  man  is  to  re- 
ceive from  his  sixty-seventh  year  or 
from  the  year  when  he  can  prove  per- 
manent incapacity,  30  per  cent  of  the 
premiums  he  has  paid  into  the  fund. 
Every  woman  receives  twenty-four  per 
cent  of  the  sum  she  has  contributed,  be- 
ginning with  old  age  or  invalidity.  Thus 
the  pension  of  a  man  of  the  first  class 
who  had  paid  in  a  premium  of  three 
krone  per  year  for  fifty  years,  would 
be  45  krone  a  year;  that  of  a  man  of 
the  second  class,  75  krone;  for  the  third 
class,  the  pension  would  be  120  krone; 
for  the  fourth,  195.  Women  of  the  cor- 
responding classes  could  anticipate  a 
maximum  pension  of  36.  60,  96  and  156 
krone.  The  payment  of  a  smaller  per- 
centage to  women  is  justified  on  ac- 
tuarial grounds.  The  average  length  of 
life  is  greater  for  women  than  for  men, 
and  they  are  in  general  invalided  earlier. 

Thus  far  the  law  provides  the  lesser 
pension  for  the  greater  need.  That  a 
man  who  had  been  able  to  earn  no  more 
than  five  hundred  krone  a  year  for  the 
fifty  working  years  of  his  life,  should 
at  last  be  put  off  with  a  pension  of 
$12.27  a  year  would  seem  mere  mockery. 
There  was  therefore  incorporated  in 
the  Act  a  provision  which  confessedly 
approximates  poor  relief.  An  additional 
pension  is  paid  out  of  a  fund  provided 
by  taxation  (three-fourths  from  the 


state  treasury  and  one-fourth  from  the 
commune  concerned)  for  every  man  and 
woman  whose  income  from  all  sources 
at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  amounts  to  less 
than  300  krone  ($82.50).  In  such  case, 
the  pension  is  graded  inversely  with  in- 
come, but  women  are  uniformly  paid  ten 
krone  less  than  the  male  beneficiaries. 
The  following  table  indicates  the  ar- 
rangement : 

Personal    Additional  pension        Total  Income1 


Income 
krone 

for 
man 

for 
woman 

for 
man 

for 
woman 

0 
50 

150 
150 

140 

140 

$5fi.87 
71.37 

$47.70 
02.15 

60 

140 

130 

4 

It 

70 

130 

120 

i 

If 

80 

120 

110 

* 

" 

90 

110 

100 

,  * 

'i 

" 

100 

100 

90 

* 

" 

110 

95 

85 

72.75 

63.42 

120 

90 

80 

74. 

13 

G4.'.)0 

130 

85 

75 

75. 

!7 

60.27 

140 

80 

70 

76.87 

67.65 

150 

75 

05 

78.25 

68.U2 

'Including   insurance   pension   after   fifty   years 
of   contribution. 

So  the  pension  continues  to  dwindle 
with  each  increase  of  the  tiny  income 
until,  when  the  income  from  all  sources, 
house,  garden,  and  earnings,  reaches  the 
sum  of  280  krone  ($75.20),  the  addi- 
tional pension  of  the  man  shrinks  to 
ten  krone  and  that  of  the  woman  to 
zero.  With  an  income  of  290,  the  man 
receives  5  krone  in  pension.  With  an 
income  of  300  krone,  men  and  women 
are  on  an  equal  basis  at  last,  for  neither 
are  entitled  to  any  additional  pension. 

Such  unequal  treatment  of  the  sexes 
may  be  justified  under  insurance;  but 
for  the  additional  pension,  which  is  a 
public  payment  in  relief  of  indigence, 
the  case  is  not  so  clear.  Some  of  the 
leading  women  in  Stockholm  have  made 
vigorous  protest  against  the  injustice  of 
stinting  the  pensions  of  old  women,  who 
have  probably  never  been  chargeable  to 
the  state  before,  and  they  are  proposing 
a  campaign  in  behalf  of  state-provided 
old  ladies  homes  for  every  populous 
commune.  So.  suitable  provision  would 
be  made  for  the  thousands  of  old  wom- 
en who  are  eking  out  a  meagre  exist- 
ence in  solitary  hovels  or  in  the  over- 
crowded homes  of  their  children,  and 
a  fair  off-set  to  the  jails  and  prisons 
maintained  at  public  expense  for  the 
neer-do-weels  of  the  opposite  sex  would 
be  granted. 

REPRESENTATIVES  of  private  life 

insurance  companies  are  confident 
that  their  business  will  be  furthered  ra- 
ther than  injured  by  this  universal  pen- 
sion act.  They  think  it  will  stimulate 
providence  and  that  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  policies  taken  out  by  the  well- 
to-do  will  more  than  off-set  any  reduc- 
tion in  the  voluntary  insurance  of  wage- 
earners.  Under  the  law,  a  man  in  the 
fourth  class  who  pays  13  krone  per  year 
on  his  own  account  is  required  to  pay  but 
three  krone  for  his  wife.  Since  his  own 
pension  lapses  at  his  death,  his  widow 


receives  from  the  pensions-styrelse  no 
more  than  a  beggarly  45  krone  a  year. 
Professional  men  and  others  whose  in- 
come depends  on  their  personal  effort 
are  likely  to  take  out  an  annuity  with 
a  private  company  on  the  wife's  ac- 
count. The  reasons  for  a  man's  in- 
suring his  life  for  the  benefit  of  wife 
and  children  are  quite  as  cogent  as  be- 
fore. The  life  insurance  men  there- 
fore have  not  opposed  the  policy  of 
folkspcnsionering. 

A  problem  which  would  seem  well- 
nigh  insuperable  with  us,  the  exact  es- 
timate of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lit- 
tle incomes,  presents  slight  difficulty  in 
Sweden.  The  communal  as  well  as  the 
state  tax  is  assessed  in  proportion  to  in- 
come, and  men  are  accustomed  to  mak- 
ing declarations  under  oath  and  with 
heavy  penalties  for  concealment.  In 
every  commune  a  representative  of  the 
central  board  of  management  and  a  lo- 
cal committee  are  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law,  both  the  collec- 
tion of  premiums  and  the  assignment  of 
pensions. 

T  T  is  too  soon  to  hazard  any  assertion 
as  to  the  final  effect  of  this  sweep- 
ing provision  for  old  age  and  invalidity, 
and  experience  will  probably  suggest 
some  modifications  in  the  law;  but  for 
the  present,  all  parties  and  all  classes 
seem  to  be  united  in  its  support.  The  of- 
ficial title  Folkspensioneringen,  or  peo- 
ples pension,  expresses  the  scope  of  this 
endeavor  to  succour  the  wage-earner 
overtaken  by  incapacity,  without  under- 
mining his  self-respect. 

In  discussing  the  bill  before  the  Riks- 
dag, the  premier,  Karl  Straaf,  said, 
"This  legislation  is  destined  to  have  a 
reconciling  and  uplifting  influence 
among  our  people.  I  believe  that  such 
an  effect  will  follow  for  the  reason  that 
this  insurance  project  is  essentially  na- 
tional and  not  merely  for  one  class. 
This  measure  is  destined  to  promote 
unity  through  another  motive,  namely 
through  the  task  which  devolves  upon 
the  whole  country  to  work  in  harmony 
for  a  larger  social  goal."  Also  the  sec- 
retary of  the  interior,  Axel  Schotte:  "It 
is  not  in  the  spirit  of  weariness  and 
resignation  that  we  ought  to  render  our 
decision,  but  in  the  realization  that  it 
is  the  dawning  of  a  new  day  that  we  are 
witnessing.  The  passing  of  this  pro- 
posal will  certainly  diffuse  a  genuine 
sense  of  satisfaction  through  every  com- 
mune in  our  land.  A  ray  of  hope  and 
an  increased  courage  for  life  will 
brighten  many  a  Swedish  home,  where 
anxiety  for  old  age  or  for  impending  in- 
validity now  darkens  and  embitters  the 
soul.  For  many  thousands,  this  means 
rescue  from  existence  on  the  scanty 
bread  of  charity  or  from  the  poor 
house,  until  now  the  only  sure  refuge 
after  years  of  hard  labor  and  bitter 
privation." 
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WO  ALTERNATIVES  IN  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE 
COLORADO  COAL  STRIKE— BY  WITT  BOWDEN 


THE  STRIKE  which  began  on 
September  23  last,  in  the  southern  Col- 
orado coal  fields  is  one  of  a  series  of 
periodical  outbursts  of  hostility  against 
political  and  industrial  domination,  a 
hostility  which,  although  sternly  re- 
pressed, from  early  days,  has  intermit- 
tently burst  forth. 

The  great  coal  centers  of  Colorado, 
despite  a  few  valleys  of  exceptional 
fruitfulness,  are  for  the  most  part  sur- 
rounded by  mountains  and  barren  plains. 
Those  in  southern  Colorado,  especially, 
are  isolated  from  the  state's  normal  in- 
dustrial and  civic  life.  Moreover,  in  the 
West  there  has  always  been  an  extreme 
individualism  which  increases  the  diffi- 
culty of  state  control  of  industrial  cor- 
porations. The  coal  companies,  taking 
advantage  of  these  physiographic  and  so- 
cial conditions  and  controlling  the  nat- 
ural resources  upon  which  local  com- 
munity life  mainly  depends,  have  dom- 
inated the  civic  as  well  as  the  industrial 
life  of  the  region,  and  have  thus  far 
prevented  the  unionization  of  the  in- 
dustry. 

Before  the  strike  was  called  a  letter 
was  sent  to  the  operators,  in  which  the 
only  specific  demand  was  for  a  confer- 
ence. "We  are  no  more  desirous  of  a 
strike  than  you  are,"  the  letter  stated, 
"and  it  seems  to  us  that  we  owe  it  to 
our  respective  interests,  as  well  as  the 
general  public,  to  make  every  honest  en- 
deavor to  adjust  our  differences  in  an 


enlightened  manner."  The  letter  was 
signed  by  Frank  J.  Hayes,  international 
vice-president  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers; John  R.  Lawson,  international 
board  member;  John  McLennan,  presi- 
dent of  District  No.  15;  and  E.  L.  Doyle, 
secretary-treasurer  of  District  No.  15. 
Three  of  these  are  Colorado  men,  having 
permanent  offices  in  the  state.  Attempts 
were  made,  also,  to  secure  a  conference 
during  the  state  convention  at  Trinidad, 
before  the  strike  was  voted.  No  reply 
having  been  received,  demands  were 
formulated  and  on  September  16  a  strike 
was  voted  at  the  convention,  to  begin 
September  23  in  case  negotiations  could 
not  be  opened  with  the  operators.  The 
operators  ignored  all  efforts  to  secure  a 
conference. 

The  Strike  Declared 

The  strike  therefore  became  effective 
in  most  of  the  southern  and  much  of  the 
northern  coal  region.  Early  in  Novem- 
ber, the  president  and  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Com- 
pany stated  before  a  Denver  grand  jury 
that  not  more  than  30  per  cent  of  their 
men  were  at  work.1  Many  estimates  of 
the  number  who  quit  work  range  from 
80  to  85  per  cent.  At  least  75  per  cent 
would  be  a  conservative  estimate. 

At  first  there  was  little  violence,  as  in- 

'Denver  News,  November  7. 


dicated  by  reports  alike  of  friends  and  of 
opponents  of  the  strikers.  But  soon  the 
inevitable  happened.  The  strikers  were 
congregated  together  in  idleness  and 
represented  various  nationalities  and  de- 
grees of  culture.  Vicious  hangers-on 
of  industrial  conflict  began  to  appear. 
The  operators  strengthened  their  mine- 
guard  system  and  began  to  carry  out 
their  policy  of  securing  and  .protecting 
strike-breakers.  Before  many  days, 
army  rifles,  machine  guns  and  armored 
cars  were  in  evidence.  After  about  a 
month,  violence  became  so  serious  that 
the  militia  was  called  out. 

This  step  was  taken  only  after  long 
and  earnest  but  futile  attempts  by  the 
governor  to  secure  conciliation  or  arbi- 
tration. The  militia  orders  were  given 
on  October  28.  On  the  same  day  the 
governor  issued  a  statement  concerning 
his  negotiations  with  the  operators  and 
strikers.  He  quoted  from  a  letter  to 
the  operators  in  which  he  said:  "I  dis- 
covered that  what  are  claimed  to  be  the 
real  differences  between  your  companies 
and  the  miners  out  on  strike  are  really 
provided  for  by  the  statutes  of  |the 
state." 

The  governor's  proposed  settlement, 
based  upon  these  laws,  was  rejected 
by  the  operators  who  issued  a  counter 
proposition.  Concerning  this  proposi- 
tion the  governor  stated  that  the  docu- 
ment, as  to  nearly  every  matter  in  dis- 
pute, only  recited  the  different  statutes 
and  sections,  and  the  operators'  commit- 
tee only  asked  all  operators  to  accept 
and  enforce  them.  The  governor  thought 
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it  not  at  all  likely  that  the  miners  would 
accept  anything  so  indefinite. 

The  militia  was  instructed  by  the  gov- 
ernor to  disarm  both  strikers  and  mine 
guards,  and  not  only  to  prevent  vio- 
lence but  to  keep  out  imported  strike- 
breakers. Notwithstanding  this  fair  pol- 
icy, the  militia  has  met  with  opposition 
from  the  strikers,  partly  because  of  their 
experience  in  previous  strikes,  when  no 
such  fairness  was  observed.  The  oper- 
ators have  criticized  the  governor's  or- 
ders against  the  importation  of  strike- 
breakers, and  have  shown  an  eagerness 
to  utilize  the  militia  as  in  the  past  to 
break  the  strike. 

It  is  generally  held  that  conditions 
of  employment  in  the  mining  industry 
in  Colorado  have  recently  improved. 
The  legislation  on  the  statute  books, 
with  the  exception  of  the  law  against 
peaceable  picketing,  seems  fairly  satis- 
factory to  the  miners.  .Among  the  pro- 
visions are  the  following:  It  is  unlawful 
to  make  any  attempt,  by  discrimination 
or  otherwise,  to  prevent  organization; 
payment  of  wages  in  scrip  or  anything 
but  lawful  money  is  prohibited;  and  pro- 
vision is  made  for  check-weighmen, 
semi-monthly  wage  payments,  an  eight- 
hour  day,  and  freedom  to  trade  else- 
where than  at  company  stores. 

The  enforcement  of  the  mining  laws, 
particularly  those  just  mentioned,  and 
the  readjustment  of  the  wage  scale,  con- 
stitute the  essential  demands  of  the 
strikers.  Many  of  these  laws  were  en- 
acted years  ago,  but  it  is  notorious  that 
they  have  been  imperfectly  enforced, 
due,  it  is  alleged,  to  the  domination  of 
the  coal  districts  by  the  corporations. 
During  the  past  year  there  has  been  less 
disregard  of  these  laws  than  formerly. 
Indeed,  so  much  was  acknowledged  by 
John  McLennan,  district  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers.  He  stated  before 
the  recent  meeting  of  editors  in  Denver 
[see  THE  SURVEY  of  December  6]  that 
during  the  campaign  to  reorganize  the 
union,  preceding  the  strike,  "a  semi- 
monthly pay-day  was  established,  scrip 
was  abolished,  and  a  number  of  other 
concessions  were  made."  The  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  granting  the  right  to  a 
check-weighman,  freedom  to  trade  out- 


side of  company  stores  and  the  right  to 
organize,  remained,  however,  subjects  of 
contention. 

As  to  the  present  status  of  miners' 
wages,  there  has  been  much  dispute.  Re- 
cent statements  circulated  by  the  oper- 
ators indicate  that  wages  average  about 
$4  a  day  while  the  men  are  at  work. 
This  alone,  however,  means  little.  Dur- 
ing much  of  the  year  the  mines  are  prac- 
tically idle.  In  addition,  prices  at  the 
company  stores  and  in  the  mining  towns 
are  often  exorbitant,  and  the  risk  of  the 
Colorado  miner  is  exceptionally  great. 
A  union  wage  scale  is  demanded,  similar 
to  that  in  Wyoming,  including  a  10  per 
cent  advance  on  tonnage  rates  and  pay- 
ment for  "narrow  work  and  dead  work," 
which  includes  brushing,  timbering,  re- 
moving falls,  handling  impurities,  etc." 

Wages  and  Cost  of  Living 

It  is  claimed  by  the  men  that  this 
work,  which  is  incidental  to  getting  at 
the  coal  and  removing  it,  is  not  ade- 
quately covered  by  the  tonnage  rates, 
and  in  addition  that  it  is  made  a  means 
for  discriminating  against  those  suspect- 
ed of  union  sympathies.  The  Colorado 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  estimates  that 
the  wages  of  coal  miners  have  in- 
creased 30  per  cent  in  ten  years,  but 
that  living  expenses  have  increased  60 
per  cent. 

In  view  of  some  of  the  improvements 
that  the  miners  admit  have  been  recently 
made  especially  in  the  better  observance 
of  the  law,  there  has  been  condemnation 
of  the  strike  as  unnecessary.  The  min- 
ers insist  in  reply  that  the  recent  im- 
provements are  comparatively  trifling, 
and  that  without  a  union  they  have  no 
assurance  of  further  improving  their 
condition  or  of  retaining  the  concessions 
already  made. 

These  concessions,  they  claim,  were 
due  to  temporary  causes:  unusual  pros- 
perity, scarcity  of  labor,  and  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  operators  to  thwart  the 
campaign  of  reorganization.  They  rea- 
soned (and  it  must  be  admitted  that  their 
reasoning  was  based  on  experience)  that 
when  they  are  forced  to  bargain  as  indi- 
viduals and  to  settle  grievances  as  indi- 
viduals, they  are  helpless  except  when 


temporary  conditions  afford  a  slight 
lever.  Having  such  a  lever  at  this  time, 
it  was  decided  to  use  it  not  merely  to 
improve  conditions  temporarily  on  an  in- 
dividual basis,  but  to  force  the  long- 
standing issue  of  organization  and  a  per- 
manent medium  for  bargaining'  and  for 
the  adjustment  of  incidental  disputes. 

A  further  word  should  be  said  con- 
cerning the  demands  of  the  strikers  for 
enforcement  of  the  laws  and  for  union 
contracts  with  the  coal  companies,  for 
the  situation  centers  around  these  two 
demands.  It  is  claimed  that  such  con- 
tracts, now  in  force  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  are  justifiable  on  purely 
economic  grounds ;  and  that  conditions 
in  Colorado  are  such  that  these  contracts 
are  necessary  if  the  individual  miner  is 
to  secure  even  his  legal  rights.  Let  us 
see  what  these  conditions  are. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
the  domination  of  the  coal  regions  by 
the  corporations.  On  this  point,  Con- 
gressman Keating,  in  discussing  his  res- 
olution for  a  federal  investigation,  says:' 
"Industrial  and  political  conditions  in 
Las  Animas  and  Huerfano  counties  have 
for  many  years  been  a  menace  and  a 
disgrace  to  our  state.  For  more  than 
ten  years  the  coal  companies  have 
owned  every  official  in  both  counties. 
Last  fall  they  lost  the  district  judge  and 
district  attorney,  but  that  has  been  their 
sole  defeat.  Business  men  who  have 
dared  to  protest  have  been  persecuted 
and  in  many  cases  driven  out.  The  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  has  been  a  farce. 
As  an  example:  Hundreds  of  men  have 
been  killed  in  the  southern  Colorado  coal 
mines  during  these  ten  years,  yet  no 
coroner's  jury,  except  in  one  case,  has 
returned  a  verdict  holding  the  companies 
responsible,  the  blame  being  placed  on 
the  dead  miner." 

The  deputy  labor  commissioner  and 
chief  factory  inspector  of  Colorado  has 
publicly  charged  that  "the  coal  com- 
panies have  continuallv  violated  the 
laws."  In  the  1911-1912  Report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statist-cs.  pages  53-63 
and  140-142,  he  makes  the  same  charge 
in  more  specific  form,  and  substantiates 

"From  a  communication  printed  in  the 
Daily  Camera,  Boulder,  October  28. 
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it  by  investigations  made  by  himself  and 
his  inspectors. 

George  Hosmer,  vice-president  of  the 
National  Editorial  Association  and 
former  president  of  the  Colorado  Edi- 
torial Association,  is  quoted  in  the  Den- 
ver Express  of  November  14  as  follows: 
"I  lived  down  there  and  I  know  those 
conditions  first  hand.  I  know  that  the 
coal  companies  have  used  the  law  for 
themselves  and  denied  it  to  the  miners. 
I  know  that  hundreds  of  miners  were 
driven  out  of  southern  Colorado  because 
they  were  suspected  of  belonging  to  the 
union." 

Similar  quotations  and  specific  in- 
stances could  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 
The  conditions  shown  by  these  responsi- 
ble men  to  exist  are,  the  strikers  allege, 
the  basis  of  their  desire  for  a  union  con- 
tract and  for  a  provision  for  collective 
adjustment  of  individual,  grievances. 
They  claim  that  the  state  has  no  suffi- 
cient machinery  for  the  enforcement  in 
the  coal  region  of  its  own  laws ;  that 
the  individual  miner  cannot  afford  to  go 
into  the  local  courts  to  secure  his  legal 
rights;  that  such  a  course  would  be 
useless  even  if  he  could  afford  it,  be- 
cause local  government  is  dominated  by 
the  corporations ;  and  that  in  any  case 
it  would  mean  his  discharge.  They 
claim  that  under  these  conditions  a 
strong  union  is  necessary  to  secure  even 
the  legal  rights  of  the  individual  miner; 
and  that  without  collective  bargaining 
and  collective  adjustment  of  grievances, 
the  union,  because  of  various  subtle 
forms  of  discrimination,  is  continually 
broken  up  and  made  ineffective. 

But  while  the  desire  of  the  strikers 
has  been  for  a  standard  union  contract, 
this  has  not  been  the  main  issue.  The 
strike  began  because  of  the  refusal  of 
the  operators  to  recognize  the  union  to 
the  extent  of  meeting  its  representatives 


in  joint  conference,  there  to  discuss  and 
to  decide  upon  terms  of  the  contract. 

The  demand  of  t-he  men  for  a  confer- 
ence, strongly  reinforced  by  public  opin- 
ion, at  last  prevailed.  A  conference  be- 
tween the  operators  and  strikers,  not  of- 
ficials of  the  union,  was  held  on  Novem- 
ber 26,  with  the  governor  presiding. 
Secretary  Wilson  of  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  had  been,  studying  the 
situation  in  person,  and  it  was  hoped 
that  his  co-operation  with  the  governor 
would  result  in  a  settlement.  The  con- 
ference adjourned,  however,  without 
reaching  an  agreement. 

The  operators  were  represented  by 
what  they  term  their  "executive  commit- 
tee for  dealing  with  the  strike,"  but  they 
insisted  that  the  three  strikers  who  took 
part  in  the  conference  were  in  no  sense 
to  be  regarded  as  representatives  of  the 
union.  Compromises  in  such  confer- 
ences are,  of  course,  necessary  on  both 
sides.  That  the  strikers  were  willing  to 
compromise  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
they  agreed  to  a  conference  in  which  no 
union  official  could  take  part.  But  it 
seems  certain  that  as  long  as  the  opera- 
tors ignore  the  union  and  insist  on  the 
old  individualistic  basis  of  labor  con- 
tract and  adjustment  of  grievances,  so 
long  will  there  be  bitterness  and  conflict 
in  the  coal  region. 

It  is  believed  by  many  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  establish  a  compulsory  ar- 
bitration board  to  fix  the  terms  of  the 
employment  contract  and  to  see  that 
these  terms  are  properly  interpreted  and 
enforced.  Many,  and  apparently  an  in- 
creasing number,  would  resort  to  the  al- 
ternative of  state  and  municipal  mining. 
Unless  the  points  at  issue  are  adjusted 
by  joint  conference  or  by  voluntary  ar- 
bitration, doubtless  one  or  the  other  of 
these  alternatives  will  rapidly  gain  in 
public  favor. 


B 


ACK   WITH    THE    SALOON    AS    A 
MEASURE-BY  THOMAS  D.  WEST 


'SAFETY    FIRST" 


THE  VERY  fact  that  saloons  en- 
deavor to  cluster  around  industrial  plants 
and  to  locate  as  close  as  they  can  to  the 
entrances  and  exists,  demonstrates  that 
there  are  highly  prized  opportunities  in 
such  locations  for  the  sale  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors.  The  patronage  of  these  sa- 
loons must  be  chiefly  among  the  em- 
ployes of  the  factory  or  they  would  not 
be  located  there. 

The  annual  bill  for  the  consumption 
of  beer,  liquors  and  wines  consumed  in 
our  country  is  said  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $2,000,000,000.  A  surprising 
percentage  of  this  vast  consumption  be- 
fogs the  brains  of  men  who  are  entrust- 
ed with  the  handling  of  machinery,  tools 
and  appliances  in  the  diverse  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States.  The  tipplers 
among  these  men  are  bound  to  be  less 
cautious  than  others  even  when  engaged 
in  dangerous  employments. 

Many  instances  are  cited  by  employ- 
ers and  liability  insurance  agencies 
of  the  responsibility  of  the  nearby  sa- 
loon for  the  maiming  and  killing  of 
men  in  factories,  and  of  its  being  at  the 
bottom  of  various  kinds  of  trouble  when 
men  have  carried  its  sense-destroying 
influence  into  their  work-a-day  hours. 


That  the  close  proximity  of  saloons 
to  establishments  having  machinery  or 
tools  in  any  form  is  one  of  the  chief 
contributing  factors  in  accidents,  should 
interest  every  manufacturer,  society, 
state  or  municipal  authority  now  taking 
any  active  part  in  our  nation's  rampant 
crusade  of  "safety  first." 

It  is  inconceivable  that  any  man  or 
body  of  men  proposing  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  "safety  first"  work  should 
hesitate  about  doing  all  in  their  power 
to  assist  the  work  of  "back  with  the 
saloon." 

The  laws  of  today  say  to  our  indus- 
tries, if  a  man  in  your  employ  loses 
his  fingers,  an  eye,  or  a  limb,  you  or 
your  insurance  agencies  are  liable  to  the 
payment  of  a  heavy  indemnity.  Still 
saloons  are  licensed  to  be  located  next 
door  to  factories  to  sell  employes  drink 
that  will  weaken  their  limbs,  befuddle 
their  intellects,  and  thus  render  them 
liable  to  accidents  that  all  the  best  safety 
appliances  and  watchfulness  of  manag- 
ers, superintendents  or  foremen  in  this 
world  cannot  prevent.  This  inconsistent 
outwitting  of  justice,  common  sense  and 
humanity,  supported  by  laws,  is  respon- 
sible for  many  of  the  2,000,000  injuries 


and   35,000  deaths   that  occur  annually 
in  the  United  States  today. 

The  author  of  this  article  knows  from 
experience  what  he  is  writing  about. 
He  is  chairman  and  managing  director 
of  a  hazardous  industry  located  in 
Cleveland,  and  for  some  years  there  has 
been  a  saloon  within  a  few  feet  of  his 
office  and  the  employes'  entrance.  But 
thanks  to  John  Krause  a,nd  Edward  W. 
Horn,  the  county  license  commissioners 
of  Cuyahoga  County,  who  realized  the 
importance  of  "back  with  the  saloon,"  on 
November  24,  1913,  this  saloon  with 
others  near  industries  in  our  city,  was 
closed. 

Drinking  in  Work  Hours 

The  manner  in  which  our  employes 
would  scheme  to  leave  their  post  of  duty 
to  steal  out  to  the  saloon  and  get  back 
without  being  caught  displayed  great 
ingenuity.  It  showed  that  these  men 
were  not  lacking  in  intelligence.  Never- 
theless, intoxicants  could  get  the  better 
of  these  capable  men  and  make  them 
not  only  wholly  incapable  of  exercising 
care  or  good  judgment  in  protecting 
themselves  and  others  from  injury,  but 
actually  make  them  instrumental  in  caus- 
ing accidents  that  would  not  occur 
among  level-headed  men. 

When  saloons  are  in  such  close  prox- 
imity to  industries  that  men  can  get  to 
them  and  back  again  within  five  to  fif- 
teen minutes  they  can  slip  out  occasion- 
ally without  being  missed.  Under  such 
circumstances  a  "boss"  may  not  have 
reason  to  suspect  there  has  been  any 
drinking  until  he  hears  loud  talk,  a  quar- 
rel begins  or  someone  is  injured  or 
killed. 

There  is  only  one  sure  safeguard 
against  these  accidents.  That  is  for  our 
laws  to  permit  no  saloon  to  be  located 
so  near  a  factory  that  the  men  can  reach 
it,  unnoticed  by  gatemen  or  watchmen, 
by  breaking  through  or  aeroplaning 
fences.  This  security  calls  for  saloons 
being  all  the  way  from  five  hundred  to 
one  thousand  or  more  feet,  according  to 
conditions  and  locality,  clear  of  the  plant 
limits. 

There  are  three  distinct  conditions 
that  demand  special  consideration,  any 
one  of  which  would  justify  refusing  li- 
censes to  saloons  seeking  to  be  near  in- 
dustrial plants: 

First,  saloons  should  be  kept  back 
from  all  industries  that  have  work  of  a 
hazardous  character,  or  where  it  is  es- 
pecially necessary  for  operatives  to  keep 
their  wits  about  them  to  avoid  injuring 
themselves  or  others,  or  where  care 
must  be  exercised  to  do  good  work  and 
avoid  destruction  of  property  by  fire, 
violence  or  accidents. 

Second,  industries  that  are  called 
upon  to  work  men  at  night  time  especial- 
ly should  be  free  from  the  danger  of 
quarreling,  trouble,  strikes  and  accidents 
due  to  the  existence  of  near-by  saloons. 

Third,  all  saloons  should  be -refused 
licenses  wherever  girls  and  adult  women 
who  pass  them  must  traverse  lonely  or 
squalid  districts  in  their  journeying  to 
and  from  their  homes. 

We  are  informed  of  one  large  firm 
employing  men  and  women  where  the 
latter  in  passing  saloons  on  their  way 
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to  work  were  often  accosted  by  tipsy 
men,  bums  and  loiterers.  Finally  it  be- 
came so  unbearable  that  their  employers, 
in  seeking  to  protect  them,  went  to  a 
great  expense  in  making  new  gate  en- 
trances to  an  adjoining  street  where 
there  was  no  saloon,  in  order  that  women 
operatives  might  journey  without  dan- 
ger of  insult  to  and  from  their  homes. 
There  were  no  laws  or  means  to  keep 
back  the  saloon,  however,  and  it  was 
but  a  few  months  before  a  new  saloon 
was  located  for  full  blast  operation  on 
each  side  of  the  company's  new  gate 
entrances. 

The  Saloon  Lunch 

The  location  of  saloons  near  indus- 
trial plants  is  objectionable  not  only  for 
all  the  above  reasons  but  also  on  the 
ground  that  it  causes  many  to  acquire 
the  habit  of  drinking,  with  all  its  evils, 
who  otherwise  would  not  do  so.  Young 
people  seeing  older  men  sneak  out  for 
a  drink  think  they  show  smartness  by 
imitating  them.  Men  fighting  their 
enslaving  appetites  get  wafts  of  beer 
from  buckets,  bottles  and  the  breath  of 
tipplers,  and  are  often  driven  back  to 
drink  in  spite  of  a  manly  fight. 

Some  take  the  position  that  intoxi- 
cants are  a  necessary  stimulant  to  many, 
especially  in  hot  work  or  during  the 
summer  time.  Experience  shows  that 
this  is  an  error.  There  is  no  hotter 
work  than  attending  crucible  furnaces 
where  the  man  has  to  stand  directly 
over  seething  pots  of  molten  steel  with 
a  blazing  flame  coming  up  all  around, — 
their  clothes  protected  by  asbestos  cov- 
ering. This  is  the  hottest  work  imagin- 
able— a  perfect  Hades — but  we  know 
men  who  in  this  work  would  never  for 
one  moment  think  of  drinking  anything 
but  water.  Again,  the  writer,  a  small 
man,  a  teetotaler,  carried  "Bull  ladles"  of 
molten  metal  in  his  younger  days  with- 
out difficulty  when  much  larger  men 
•drinking  beer,  and  thinking  it  necessary, 
would  ''play  out." 

There  are  those  who  maintain  that  sa- 
loons are  needed  in  the  neighborhood 
of  industrial  plants  so  that  the  employes 
may  be  able  to  obtain  hot  soup  for  lunch. 
We  do  not  deny  that  to  those  who  have 
developed  a  craving  for  liquor  it  would 
be  something  of  a  hardship  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  saloon.  There  is  no  rea- 
son, however,  why  beer  drinking  must 
accompany  a  luncheon  of  hot  soup. 
Meals  in  an  industrial  neighborhood  can 
•certainly  be  supplied  in  a  much  more 
respectable  and  beneficial  way  than  by 
having  saloons  anchored  to  our  indus- 
tries. 

The  United  States  census  for  1910 
gives  the  state  of  Ohio  5,828  bar  rooms. 
Under  the  new  law  the  permissible  ratio 
of  saloon  to  population  is  now  one  to 
500  people.  Consequently,  on  Novem- 
ber 24,  1913,  2.647  saloons  were  com- 
pelled to  quit  business  in  our  state.  In 
Cleveland  we  had  2,184  bars  of  which 
898  were  closed  after  the  above  date. 

This  limitation  of  one  saloon  to  500 
population  will  no  doubt  be  attacked  as 
unconstitutional.  Some  are  even  now 
taking  the  position  that  if  they  cannot 
"be  granted  a  retail  license  there  is  noth- 
ing to  stop  their  conducting  a  wholesale 


business  by  selling  not  less  than  two 
gallons  of  intoxicants  at  one  time. 

Such  a  license  practice  as  above  would 
undoubtedly  be  more  harmful  to  ''Safety 
First"  than  retailing.  Wholesale  selling 
by  saloons  close  to  factories  would  sim- 
ply mean  that  a  workman  who  was 
formerly  satisfied,  when  stealing  out,  to 
take  one  drink  at  the  bar,  or  carry  it 
into  the  shop  work  room  in  a  little  tin 
pail  or  pocket  bottle,  would  then  either 
have  to  carry  it  in  a  water  pail  or  drink 
all  he  could  at  the  bar  and  place  what- 
ever was  left  in  a  locker  to  be  provided 
by  the  saloon  keeper.  Whatever  the 
choice,  the  -result  would  be  worse  than 
present  practice. 

A  large  number  of  the  licenses  re- 
jected in  Cleveland  were  in  close  prox- 
imity to  industrial  concerns.  The  writer 
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took  a  lively  interest  in  this  activity, 
having  been  appointed  chairman  of  a 
committee  to  conduct  a  national  cam- 
paign to  push  back  the  saloon  from  the 
doorways  of  industrial  plants.  This 
campaign  was  resolved  upon  at  an  en- 
thusiastic session  of  the  convention  of 
the  American  Foundrymen's  Association 
at  Chicago,  October  16,  1913. 

The  committee  when  completed  will 
comprise  a  member  of  our  association 
from  every  state  and  will  seek  to  enlist 
the  earnest  co-operation  of  the  gover- 
nors, legislatures  and  license  commis- 
sioners of  each  state  as  far  as  possible 
in  the  work  of  "back  with  the  saloon." 
This  committee  will  also,  as  the  writer 
is  now  doing  single-handed,  appeal  to 


our  country's  industrial,  reform  and  la- 
bor publications  to  give  all  possible  pub- 
licity to  this  issue.  In  this  connection 
the  writer  desires  to  thank  George 
Smart,  editor  of  The  Iron  Trade  Rei'iew 
for  much  good  he  has  done /the  cause 
by  editorials  and  by  publishing  articles 
of  the  writer's  on  the  subject. 

It  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
this  crusade  of  "back  with  the  saloon" 
is.  wholly  in  the  interest  of  "safety  first." 
The  writer  was  drawn  into  this  work 
through  the  interest  he  had  previously 
taken  as  pioneer  in  safety  work  by  start- 
ing the  American  Anti-Accident  Associa- 
tion at  Sharpsville,  Pa.,  January  22, 
1908.  On  February  11,  1909,  a  public 
meeting  was  held  in  New  York  city  to 
solicit  the  co-operation  of  our  leading 
industries,  editors  and  insurance  com- 
panies in  this  work.  The  meeting  gave 
impetus  to  a  national  campaign  to  pre- 
vent accidents  which  is  now  attracting 
the  attention  of  welfare  workers  as 
much  if  not  more  than  any  other  issue 
of  the  hour. 

It-  is  natural,  therefore,  that  the  writer 
should  realize  the  confidence  which  the 
American  Foundrymen's  Association 
has  placed  in  him  and  be  desirous  of 
doing  the  best  he  can  to  accomplish  ef- 
fective results.  He  hopes  that  the  pow- 
ers that  be  in  our  various  states  will 
effectually  respond  to  the  appeals  of  this 
article  and  the  forthcoming  later  so- 
licitations of  our  American  Foundry- 
men's  Association  committee. 


WAGE  BOARD  FOR  BRUSH  MAKERS 

^  The  Massachusetts  Minimum  Wage 
Commission  has  established  the  first 
minimum  wage  board  in  the  brush 
making  industry.  According  to  the 
manufacturers'  statements  compiled  by 
the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  almost  exactly  two-thirds  of 
the  women  working  in  this  industry  are 
paid  an  average  weekly  wage  of  less 
than  six  dollars,  reports  the  Boston 
Women's  Trade  Union  League. 

The  request  of  the  commission  that 
the  brush  employes  appoint  representa- 
tives, and  the  focussing  of  attention  on 
the  industry  as  a  result  of  the  action  of 
the  commission,  has  served  as  an  in- 
centive for  trade  union  organization. 
Three  members  to  represent  them  on 
the  trade  board  have  been  nominated 
by  the  Brush  Makers'  Union.  Two 
other  members  were  picked  from  the 
unorganized  workers  by  the  commis- 
sion, and  the  sixth  place  on  the  em- 
ployes' side  of  the  board  is  filled  by  Julia 
S.  O'Connor,  of  the  Telephone  Oper- 
ators' Union.  The  manufacturers  are 
also  to  have  six  representatives,  and 
the  public  is  to  have  three  with  Robert 
G.  Valentine  as  chairman. 


EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU  CONFERENCE 

Officials  of  state  free  employment  bu- 
reaus in  the  mid-western  states  held  a 
conference  in  Chicago,  December  18 
and  19.  The  two  days  were  devoted  to 
a  discussion  of  problems  and  an  inter- 
change of  ideas.  It  is  probable  that  a 
permanent  organization  will  be  effected 
and  conventions  held  annually  hereaf- 
ter. 
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OW  LONG  IS  THE  WOMAN-  WAGE-EARNER'S  WORK- 
ING LIFE?    A  NEW  ANSWER 


FOR  SOME  TIME  it  has  been  a 
frequent  statement  in  both  printed  and 
spoken  discussion  among  educators,  so- 
cial workers,  vocational  counselors  and 
the  like,  that  wage-earning  women  in 
this  country  continue  to  be  wage-earn- 
ers for  an  average  period  of  seven  years. 
Statements  to  that  effect  are  continually 
bobbing  up  at  conferences  on  industrial 
education  and  vocational  guidance.  Dur- 
ing the  discussion  which  preceded  the 
formulation  of  those  sections  of  the 
Wisconsin  and  Indiana  laws  which  re- 
late to  industrial  education  for  girls, 
this  theory  was  often  brought  forward. 
The  last  annual  report  of  the  board  of 
education  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  declares 
that  "statistics  show  that  the  average 
number  of  years  that  girls  spend  in 
wage-earning  positions  is  seven," 
though  the  statistics  referred  to  are  not 
presented. 

How  the  assertion  originated  is  not 
clear.  Sometimes  it  takes  the  form  that 
most  girls  go  into  industry  only  as  a 
temporary  makeshift  before  marriage. 
Tt  is  obvious  that  the  theory,  if  true, 
bas  a  profound  educational  significance. 
The  problems  of  vocational  training  for 
women,  if  that  training  is  to  prepare 
them  for  seven  years  of  their  lives,  are 
quite  different  from  those  problems  if 
working  women  remain  at  work  for  a 
substantially  longer  time. 

Grave  doubt  is  cast  upon  the  truth  of 
the  assertion  by  an  investigation  recent- 
ly conducted  by  the  Division  of  Educa- 
tion, Russell  Sage  Foundation.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  find  out  the  ages 
of  all  the  women  who  are  following  sev- 
en different  occupations  in  cities  of  the 
United  States  of  over  50,000  population. 
The  occupations  chosen  are  those  in 
which  the  number  of  women  workers 
exceeds  one  for  every  thousand  of  the 
population.  The  number  of  women  en- 
gaged in  these  pursuits  is  857.743.  This 
is  just  half  of  all  the  women  engaged 
in  gainful  employment  in  these  cities. 

The  seven  occupations  are.  housekeep- 
er, nursemaid,  laundress,  saleswoman, 
teacher.  dressmaVer  and  servant.  More 
than  half  of  the  housekeepers  are  above 
40  years  of  age ;  of  the  nursemaids, 
above  36;  of  laundresses,  above  34 
years ;  of  saleswomen,  above  23  years ; 
of  teachers,  above  32  years;  of  dress- 
makers above  31  years;  and  of  servants, 
above  27  vears. 

While  the  aees  at  which  these  work- 
ers entered  industry  could  not  be  as- 
certained, it  is  pretty  sife  to  assume 
that  those  who  are  working  at  the  age 
of  40,  or  even  30,  have  been  so  engaged 
for  more  than  seven  years.  The  per; 
centages  belonging  to  different  age 
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groups  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


of  Education  has  rendered  lies,  however, 
in  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  an. 
overwhelming  habit  of  moving  actually 
does  exist  among  those  for  whom  indus- 


Housekeepers  . 

10  to  15  years, 

11      III.  Ill  Ills. 

16  to  24  years, 
11  months. 

15.7 
23.1 

25  to  44  years, 
11  months. 

44.6 

49 

45  to  64  years, 
11  months. 

32.9 
23.7 

65  years  and 
older. 

6.8 
4.2 

Laundresses   .  . 

2.4 

57 

24.7 

55.2 

49.5 
34.8 

21 
4.3 

2.4 

29.5 

58 

11.7 

0.8 

26 

20.9 

61.6 

14.1 

1.8 

4  1 

40.8 

42.8 

10.8 

1.5 

A  striking  refutation  of  the  seven- 
year  theory  with  respect  to  public  school 
teachers  in  New  York  was  brought  out 
at  the  time  when  Mayor  Gaynor's  equal 
pay  commission  was  at  work.  Some 
members  of  the  commission  began  with 
a  belief  in  this  theory.  Even  the  women 
teachers  who  were  actively  trying  to 
raise  the  wages  of  their  sisters  in  the 
profession  gave  credence  to  it.  But  it 
was  discovered  that  44  per  cent  of  all 
women  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of 
New  York  in  1910  had  been  in  the  serv- 
ice for  10  years  or  more,  and  that  only 
26  per  cent  of  the  men  had  been  em- 
ployed so  long. 

Some  other  "popular  fallacies"  must 
suffer  as  a  result  of  this  investigation  of 
the  Division  of  Education,  which  was 
conducted  by  Leonard  P.  Ayres.  One  of 
these  is  the  contention  that  vocational 
education  should  aim  to  fit  boys  and 
girls  for  local  industries  in  the  cities  and 
towns  where  they  live.  A  corollary  of 
this  contention  is  that  vocational  guid- 
ance should  guide  young  people  into  such 
industries.  Most  people,  it  seems  to  be 
assumed,  stay  where  they  find  them- 
selves in  this  world,  and  therefore  the 
greatest  good  will  be  done  to  the  great- 
est number  by  preparing  them  for  spe- 
cial lines  of  work  which  they  can  follow 
at  home. 

But  Dr.  Ayres  has  discovered  that 
the  workers  of  the  United  States,  young 
and  old,  are  a  migratory  lot.  Of  the 
22,027  thirteen-vear-old  boys  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  78  American  cities,  only 
12,699,  or  a  few  more  than  half  are  liv- 
ing in  the  places  of  their  birth.  Only 
one  in  six  of  the  fathers  of  these  boys 
is  living  where  he  was  born. 

It  follows  that  most  young  men,  once 
they  are  prepared  for  local  industries, 
will  presently  be  moving  off  to  other 
places.  It  can  still  be  argued,  of  course, 
that  the  possession  of  training  for  local 
industries  might  have  a  tendency  to  keep 
those  who  had  received  it  from  moving 
away.  This  involves  the  question  of  the 
social  desirability  of  a  stay-at-home  pop- 
ulation. The  service  which  the  Division 


trial  education  is  being  planned. 

The  advocates  of  this  method  of  voca- 
tional education  might  still  oppose  Dr. 
Ayres'  figures  with  the  Statement  that 
American  cities  are  much  alike  indus- 
trially and  that  nearly  all  of  the  trades 
found  in  one  place  can  be  duplicated 
in  another.  But  this  is  disproved  by 
other  facts.  Dr.  Ayres  has  made  an, 
analysis  of  what  may  be  called  "con- 
stant" and  "variable"  industries.  A  var- 
iable industry  is  one  which  can  be  con- 
centrated in  one  or  more  cities  or  parts 
of  the  country.  Shoe  manufacturing  is 
an  example.  On  the  other  hand,  shoes 
must  be  repaired  where  they  are  worn, 
and  so  shoe  repairing  becomes  a  con- 
stant industry,  one  which  is  sure  to  be 
found  wherever  people  congregate. 
Paint,  again,  may  be  manufactured  any- 
where. But  house  painting  must  be 
done  where  houses  are. 

In  analyzing  constant  and  variable 
occupations  all  cities  of  more  than  50,- 
000  population  were  included.  Different 
degrees  of  constancy  were  found.  It  was 
discovered  that  140  separate  occupations 
appear  in  all  of  these  cities.  Yet  in  only 
20  of  these  occupations  is  the  number  of 
men  workers  everywhere  equal  to  at 
least  one  for  every  1000  of  the  popula- 
tion. Only  the  seven  already  enumerat- 
ed everywhere  contained  as  many  women 
workers.  The  occupation  of  barber,  cur- 
iously enough,  is  the  most  constant  in 
the  United  States.  In  the  average  city 
of  50.000  there  are  150  barbers.  So  in- 
variable is  this  rule  that  if  any  one  had 
been  able  to  foresee  that  Gary,  Indiana, 
would  be  a  city  of  40,000  he  would  have 
been  able  to  prophesy  that  it  would  em- 
ploy approximately  120  barbers. 

These  27  constant  occupations,  with 
the  average  number  of  workers  per 
thousand  of  the  population,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Men — Bakers  2,  shoemakers  2,  street- 
railway  men  3,  plumbers  3,  barbers  3, 
masons  4,  blacksmiths  4,  printers  4,  en- 
gineers 5,  waiters  6,  bookkeepers  6, 
painters  7,  machinists  8,  steam-railroad 
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men  11,  carpenters  11,  salesmen  12, 
teamsters  12,  clerks  IS,  storekeepers  15, 
laborers  37. 

Women — Housekeepers  2,  nurses  3, 
laundresses  4,  saleswomen  4,  teachers  5, 
dressmakers  9,  servants  25. 

On  the  other  hand  some  industries 
were  found  to  be  confined  to  restricted 
localities.  Here  are  some  extreme 
cases:  Seventy-nine  per  cent  of  all  cuffs 
and  collars  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  are  made  in  the  small  city  of 
Troy,  New  York;  87  per  cent  of  grind 
stones  are  made  in  Ohio;  57  per  cent  of 
all  clothing  is  made  in  New  York.  About 
twentv  other  important  industries  are  in 
the  concentrated  or  "variable"  class. 

The  educational  significance  of  these 
facts  is  apparent.  As  long  as  vocational 
schools,  aiming  to  fit  boys  and  girls  for 
specific  wage-earning  occupations,  con- 
fine their  instruction  to-  constant  indus- 
tries the  theory  that  they  can  still  fol- 
low those  callings  though  they  move 
elsewhere  holds  good.  But  as  soon  as' 
instruction  is  given  in  variable  occupa- 


tions, or  in  those  of  inferior  constancy, 
this  theory  falls  down. 

These  facts  apply  with  equal  emphasis 
to  vocational  guidance.  One  of  the  in- 
ferences Dr.  Ayres  draws  from  his  in- 
vestigation is  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  vocational  guidance  should  give 
preference  to  constant  occupations. 

Another  result  of  this  investigation 
was  the  discovery  that  thirteen-year-old 
boys  in  the  public  schools  of  78  cities 
are  scattered  through  every  grade  from 
the  kindergarten  through  the  high 
school.  These  boys  are  approaching  the 
day  when  they  can  legally  go  to  work, 
and  many  of  them  will  do  so.  Yet  of 
the  22,027,  the  third  grade  contains  696; 
the  fourth,  2,080;  the  fifth,  3,996;  the 
sixth,  5,491 ;  the  seventh,  5,523 ;  and  the 
eighth  3,173.  These  facts  show,  be- 
lieves Dr.  Ayres,  that  the  kind  of  voca- 
tional guidance  needed  by  these  boys  is 
that  which  will  keep  them  in  school 
longer;  and  the  kind  which  the  school 
systems  need  is  that  which  will  enable 
them  to  carry  these  boys  further  and 
faster  through  the  grades. 


T 


RAINING  RETAIL  MERCHANTS  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  MINNESOTA— BY  PAUL  H.  NEYSTROM 


As  A  RECOGNITION  that  the  day 
when  "anybody  can  keep  store"  is  pass- 


chinery.   The  inauguration  of  the  course 
is  simply  a  recognition  of  the  import- 


Progress  in  this  department  of  prac- 
tical economics  has  not  kept  pace  with 
recent  advances  in  agriculture  or  in 
methods  of  manufacture  and  engineer- 
ing. Nor  has  it  kept  pace,  particularly 
in  the  smaller  cities  and  country  towns, 
with  public  demands  on  merchants,  who 
should  be  efficient  purchasing  agents  for 
their  respective  communities.  The  con- 
sequence has  been  the  development  of  a 


ing,  a  short  course  for  retail  merchants      ance  to  society  of  efficient,  economical, 
will  be  given  at  the  University  of  Min-      and  satisfactory  methods  of  distributing 
nesota,  under  the  direction  of  the  uni-      goods  from  producers  to  consumers, 
versity    extension    division,    during   the          Prr-nrr^cc  ;*  tv,io  A^^mo~i  ~(  „ 
second  week  in  February.     The  course 
springs  from  a  belief  that  in  the  study 
which  has  been  given  to  various  phases 
of    our    economic    and   commercial    life 
distribution    has    not    received    its    just 
share  of  attention. 

The  aim  of  the  course  will  be  to  pre- 
sent a  crisp,  practical  program  of  in- 
terest and  profit  to  retail  dealers  and 
their  salespeople  in  small  towns  and 
cities  much  as  short  courses  in  agricul- 
ture have  served  farmers.  The  pro- 
gram provides  for  instruction  in  retail 
store  methods;  window  trimming;  re- 
tail advertising;  store  records  and  ac- 
counts; buying;  retail  salesmanship; 
and  the  relations  and  service  of  the  re- 
tail store  to  its  customers  and  the  com- 
munity. Instruction  will  be  given  in  the 
form  of  lectures,  discussions,  and  prac- 
tical demonstrations  of  laboratory  na- 
ture. 

In  point  of  numbers  the  occupation  of 
retailing  comes  very  near  the  top  in  a 
state  like  Minnesota.  Housekeeping 
comes  first,  agriculture  second,  and  the 
retail  group — store-keepers  and  their 
salespeople,  third. 

In  a  study  which  included  seventy- 
eight  American  cities  the  Division  of 
Education  of  the  Russell  Saee  Founda- 
tion found  that  among  22,000  fathers 
of  thirteen-year-old  boys  in  the  public 
schools,  the  proprietors  of  small  retail 
stores  constituted  the  most  numerous 
single  occupational  group. 

In  instituting  this  line  of  special  edu- 
cation the  university  does  not  take  a 
stand  on  any  of  the  controverted  ques- 
tions in  the  distribution  of  goods.  Nor 
does  it  undertake  to  stand  sponsor  for 
any  particular  form  of  distributive  ma- 


condition  that  both  distributors  and 
their  customers  find  far  from  satisfac- 
tory. 

Some  of  the  more  obvious  effects  of 
the  failure  of  our  present  distributive 
methods  to  meet  the  new  demands  placed 
upon  them  by  modern  production  systems 
and  by  rapidly  rising  or  changing  stand- 
ards of  living,  include  an  alarmingly 
high  failure  rate  among  retailers  the 
country  over;  the  concentration  of  retail 
marketing  in  large  cities  and  the  growth 
of  giant  department  stores  and  mail  or- 
der houses ;  a  decided  tendency  toward 
depopulation  among  the  smaller  cities 
and  towns;  and  a  fierce  competition  to 
make  lower  prices  and  still  keep  up  prof- 
its, entailing  the  cheapening  of  quality, 
use  of  dishonest  and  misleading  adver- 
tising, and  underpayment  and  overwork 
of  retail  store  employes. 

'HERE      MATERNITY    DOES 
NOT  END  TEACHERHOOD 

JUSTICE  SEABURY'S  decision 
in  the  Supreme  Court,  holding  that  the 
New  York  Board  of  Education  exceed- 
ed its  powers  in  dismissing  Mrs.  Bridget 
C.  Peixotto  for  absence  due  to  the  birth 
of  her  child,  and  directing  that  she  be 
reinstated  as  a  teacher  in  the  public 
schools,  has  not  settled  this  matter  fin- 
ally. The  Board  of  Education  has  in- 
structed its  counsel  to  appeal.  Mean- 
while, protests  against  the  position  of 
the  Board  continue.  Ten  days  after 
Justice  Seabury's  decision  a  mass  meet- 
ing was  held  at  Cooper  Union  under 
the  auspices  of  the  League  for  the  Civic 
Service  of  Women  to  arouse  public  sen- 
timent in  favor  of  teacher-mothers. 

At  this  meeting  Dr.  Ira  S.  Wile,  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
who  believes  that  maternity  should  not 
be  regarded  as  ground  for  dismissal, 
gave  the  results  of  the  first  attempt  yet 


n   Hobin.tun,  in  .Yrtr  York  Tribune. 
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made  to  find  out  what  is  the  attitude  of 
other  states  in  the  union  toward  women 
teachers  who  marry  and  bear  children. 
Dr.  Wile  addressed  inquiries  to  the 
chief  educational  officers  of  the  various 
states.  In  many  states  the  question  has 
never  been  raised  in  an  acute  form.  In 
none  has  the  state  department  of  educa- 
tion discriminated  against  the  employ- 
ment of  married  women.  Local  school 
boards  have  excluded  married  teachers 
from  the  schools  in  St.  Louis,  New  Or- 
leans, Barre  and  Burlington,  Vt.,  and  in 
one  or  two  towns  in  Tennessee.  In 
none  of  the  forty  states  svhich  answer- 
ed Dr.  Wile's  question  has  there  been  a 
court  decision  enabling  or  forbidding  a 
board  of  education  to  dismiss  a  married 
teacher  for  neglect  of  duty  because  of 
maternity. 

Out  of  twenty  states  which  answered 
the  question  "Are  married  women  leach- 
ers  less  efficient  than  unmarried  teach- 
ers," twelve  said  unqualifiedly  "No!" 
Six  gave  a  qualified  "No"  and  the  other 
two  (South  Carolina  and  Montana) 
were  inclined  to  think  married  women 
teachers  less  efficient. 

In  answering  the  specific  question 
which  the  New  York  Board  of  Educa- 
tion has  brought  to  the  front — namely, 
whether  maternity  causes  married  teach- 
ers to  become  less  efficient  than  before 
child-birth — nine  out  of  sixteen  states 
gave  replies  favorable  to  the  mothers. 
These  were  Alabama,  California,  Geor- 
gia, Idaho,  Iowa,  Kentucky.  New  Hamp- 
shire, Oklahoma,  Rhode  Island. 

In  West  Virginia  the  mother-teacher 
is  excused  with  pay. 

Besides  passing  on  the  board's  power 
to  dismiss  its  teachers  for  absence  due 
to  child-birth  Justice  Seabury's  decision 
is  expected  to  establish  the  right  of  a 
dismissed  teacher  to  appeal  to  the  courts 
rather  than  to  the  state  commissioner  of 
education  if  she  deems  her  discharge 
based  on  illegal  grounds. 

GLASSES    FOR    DEFECTIVES  AS 
TEACHERS  SEE  THEM 

FEW  DISCOVERIES  concerning 
children  have  stirred  up  so  much  dis- 
cussion as  the  discovery  that  many  of 
those  passing  for  normal  in  our  public 
schools  are  really  mentally  deficient. 
This  discovery  has  not  come  all  at  once. 
Nor  do  we  yet  know  accurately  how 
many  defectives  there  are.  Henry  H. 
Goddard,  of  the  Training  School  at 
Vineland,  N.  J.,  estimates  that  2  per  cent 
of  the  children  in  most  school  systems 
are  deficient  to  some  degree,  but  many 
teachers  believe  fhis  excessive. 

One  of  the  outcomes  of  this  dis- 
covery has  been  the  organization  of  un- 
graded and  special  classes  for  backward 
and  feeble-minded  children.  Many 
teachers  have  opposed  these  classes.  To 
find  out  what  opinions  concerning  them 
are  held  by  teachers  actually  in  charge 
of  such  classes  the  extension  depart- 
ment of  the  Training  School  at  Vine- 
land  recently  submitted  a  questionnaire 
to  a  number  of  them.  Thirty-six  an- 
swers were  received.  The  first  question 
was: 

"What,  if  any,  is  the  effect,  beneficial 
or  hurtful,  on  a  backward  or  feeble- 
minded child,  of  contact  with  normal 


children  in  the  class  room,  if  the  child 
remains  with  normal  children  of  his 
own  physical  age  but  of  greater  mental 
age  ?" 

Thirty-four  teachers  answered  that 
the  effect  was  harmful,  two  that  it  was 
beneficial.  Nineteen  of  the  thirty-four 
emphasized  the  discouragement  which 
such  contact  leads  to. 

Injurious  habits  caused  by  it  were 
specified  by  fourteen  teachers,  some  of 
them  being:  failure;  inattention;  idle- 
ness; sullenness;  irritability;  hopeless- 
ness. Incorrigibility,  loss  of  self-respect 
and,  on  the  social  side,  the  loss  of  the 
friendship  and  esteem  of  his  associates 
were  other  evils  mentioned. 

Of  ihe  two  who  thought  the  effect 
beneficial,  one  said  the  memory  of  the 
feeble-minded  child  is  helped  by  contact 
with  normal  children,  and  the  other  said 
that  benefit  comes  "through  the  natural 
effort  to  do  some  or  all  of  the  work  that 
the  other  children  are  doing." 

The  second  question  asked  was: 
"What,  if  any,  is  the  effect,  beneficial 
or  hurtful,  on  a  backward  or  feeble- 
minded child,  of  contact  with  normal 
children  in  a  class  room,  if  the  child  is 
placed  in  a  room  with  normal  children 
of  near  his  own  mental  age,  but  younger 
physical  age?"  (i.  e.  a  large  child 
among  small  ones). 

Thirty-three  declared  the  effect  hurt- 
ful, three  beneficial.  The  reasons  were 
similar  to  those  given  in  answer  to  the 
first  question,  with  the  obvious  addition 
that  the  size  of  the  large  child  makes 
him  conspicuous  and  therefore  self-con- 
scious. 

Another  question  asked  what  is  the 
effect  of  such  contact  on  the  normal 
children  under  the  circumstances  stated. 
With  four  exceptions  the  answers  agreed 
that  the  effect  is  almost  always  injuri- 
ous. Loss  of  the  teacher's  time  in  trying 
to  keep  the  backward  up  to  standard  and 
in  maintaining  discipline,  lowering  of 
the  class  average  because  the  normals 
see  so  much  work  of  a  poor  quality,  and 
the  liability  of  the  normals  to  form  un- 
desirable habits  by  both  imitating  the 
moral  example  and  mimicking  the  speech 
defects  and  nervousness  of  the  defec- 
tives, are  some  of  the  evils  cited.  t 

Finally  the  question  was  asked  whe- 
ther there  nre  any  ill  effects,  on  the  chil- 
dren or  their  parents,  of  sending  back- 
ward or  defective  children  to  special 
classes.  The  following  answers  are  il- 
lustrative of  those  received: 

"I  would  sav  no  ill  effects  with  the  de- 
fective or  backward  child."  (16) 

"No  ill  effects  on  the  parents  if  they 
can  be  led  to  see  the  aim  of  the  school." 
(3) 

"Children  are  almost  invariably  more 
hapnv  in  the  special  class."  (3) 

"The  special  class  is  obnoxious  to 
children  onlv  as  it  is  made  so  by  other 
peonle."  (2) 

"Child  finds  himself  successful,  there- 
fore he  is  happy."  (9) 

"Some  children  who  like  the  work  ob- 
ject to  the  name." 

"Parents  feel  that  the  special  class  is 
a  disgrace  to  and  places  a  stigma  on 
their  child."  (13) 

"It  is  possible  to  overcome  the  objec- 
tions of  the  parents,  chiefly  by  getting 


them  to  observe  the  advantages  of  the 
special  class  to  their  backward  children." 
(7) 

"When  parents  continue  to  object  we 
usually  find  that  they  are  themselves 
feeble-minded." 

"The  class  justifies  itself,  even  if  the 
claim  of  some  that  it'  places  a  stigma  on 
the  child  holds  good.  The  merely  back- 
ward child  will  live  it  down,  the  feeble- 
minded is  different,  and  people  should 
know  it  so  that  he  may  be  eliminated 
from  the  outside  world  and,  even  if 
not  segregated,  people  may  take  proper 
precautions  to  sec  he  docs  not  do  the 
things  one  might  expect  from  one  of 
his  type." 

The  folowing  conclusions  from  the 
symposium  are  drawn  by  Alexander 
Johnson,  director  of  the  extension  de- 
partment of  the  training  school: 

"It  will  be  seen  that  the  prepondera- 
ting evidence  presented  by  this  sym- 
posium is  strongly  against  the  practice 
of  keeping  backward  or  defective  chil- 
dren with  normals,  either  those  of  their 
own  physical  age  or  with  those  of  equal 
mental  age,  but  younger  physically. 

"The  inference  is  also  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  special  classes,  but  it  seems 
also  quite  plain  that  the  success  or  the 
failure  of  the  special  classes  is  largely 
dependent  on  the  attitude  of  the  prin- 
cipals and  of  the  teachers  of  the  regul- 
lar  classes. 

"Certainly  the  teachers  of  the  regular 
classes  should  recognize  how  greatly  the 
special  classes  help  them  when  they  re- 
lieve them  of  the  dullards  or  defectives, 
and  should  be  willing  in  turn  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  help  them  to  complete 
success. 

SAVING  TIME  IN  EDUCATION 

That  there  is  a  waste  of  at  least  two 
years  in  the  present  plan  of  American 
education  is  the  conclusion  recently 
reached  by  a  committee  of  prominent 
educators  following  an  investigation  of 
nearly  10  years'  duration.  The  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  have  endeavorqd  to 
form  a  plan  that  would  do  away  with 
the  two-year  loss.  They  propose  that  6 
years  be  assigned  to  the  elementary 
school  instead  of  8  as  at  present;  that 
the  high-school  period  be  from  ages  12 
to  18,  divided  into  two  parts,  of  four 
and  two  years  each;  that  college  work 
extend  from  ages  18  to  20,  or  16  to  20, 
according  to  the  method  of  distributing 
the  last  two  secondary  years;  and  that 
graduate  or  professional  work  at  a  uni- 
versity cover  the  years  from  20  to  24. 
This,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
would  enable  boys  and  girls  to  get  ample 
vocational  training  after  the  age  of  12. 

To  save  on  elementary  schooling  they 
urge:  "Choose  the  most  important  sub- 
jects and  the  most  important  topics; 
make  a  distinction  between  first-rate 
facts  and  principles  and  tenth-rate.  Con- 
fine the  period  of  elementary  education 
to  mastering  the  tools  of  education.  In- 
clude the  last  two  years  of  the  present 
elementary  school  in  the  period  of  sec- 
ondary education  and  begin  the  study  of 
foreign  language,  elementary  algebra, 
constructive  geometry,  elementary  sci- 
ence, and  history  two  years  earlier  than 
at  present." 


CHURCH  and  COMMUNITY 


Edited     by     GRAHAM     TAYLOR 


AN    EXPERIMENT    IN    COMMUNITY    RELIGION  —  BY 
CHARLES  L.  COLE 


IN  THE  EARLY  settlement  of  a 
certain  rural  community  were  some  fam- 
ilies whose  religious  interests  were  large- 
ly negative.  The  influence  of  these 
large  families  has  been  manifest  for 
three  generations,  working  havoc  in 
both  church  and  community  Iffe.  This 
condition  of  affairs  also  created  a  field 
inviting  to  a  certain  questionable  type  of 
organized  life  under  the  protecting  name 
of  religion.  Natural  outgrowths  of  such 
conditions  were  doubt,  indi (Terence,  be- 
numbed conscience,  and  loose  morals. 
There  was  little  real  community  life. 
However,  during  these  years  a  contin- 
uous line  of  loyal,  optimistic  preachers 
kept  alive  the  faith  o.f  a  group  of  citi- 
zens who  braved  ridicule  and  held  dog- 
gedly to  their  task  as  they  saw  it.  But 
in  a  territory  approximately  eleven  miles 
square  boasting  of  but  one  village,  and 
that  of  fewer  than  seven  hundred  peo- 
ple, no  less  than  twenty-four  churches 
representing  eleven  denominations,  were 


built.  And  as  is  too  often  true  no  small 
part  of  their  energy  was  spent  in  sec- 
tarian contention  resulting  largely  in  a 
struggle  for  individual  church  suprem- 
acy. The  program  of  four  of  these 
churches  in  the  village  was  typical  of 
nearly  all  the  twenty-four.  By  means 
fair  or  foul,  by  peace  or  contention,  at 
any  cost,  to  build  numbers  into  the 
church  membership  for  the  church's  sake 
was  the  object  and  end  of  so-called 
Christian  labor. 

By  a  chain  of  somewhat  unusual  cir- 
cumstances, after  years  of  shameful  his- 
tory, the  village  field,  and  part  of  the 
rural  territory  containing  two  hundred 
and  twenty  families,  has  been  left  prac- 
tically to  three  churches  forming  a 
charge  under  the  care  of  one  pastor. 
Left  alone  in  this  field,  in  a  few  months 
these  churches  felt  the  air  clear  and 
received  a  challenge  for  a  new  motive 
and  more  worthy  objective.  Three 
things  at  least  it  was  seen  must  mark 
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WALDENSIANS   PICKING  GRAPES   IN    NORTH    CAROLINA 

At  Valdese,  N.  C,  Monett,  Mo.,  Gainesville,  Texas,  and  Texarkana^.Ark., 
agricultural  colonies  for  Italian  Protestant  immigrants  are  being  encouraged  by 
the  American  Waldensian  Aid  Society. 

At  Valdese,  the  oldest  of  these  colonies,  there  were  forty-six  families  last 
summer.  During  the  years  in  which  they  have  developed  their  little  farms  into 
one  of  the  most  fertile  and  prosperous  portions  of  the  county,  they  have  estab- 
lished a  repuiation  throughout  the  region  as  industrious  and  good  citizens. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  colony  they  built  themselves  a  church,  men, 
women  and  children  helping  to  carry  stones  from  the  quarry.  Their  town  now 
has  two  mills,  several  stores  and  other  evidences  of  economic  advance.  Their 
principal  argicultural  development  is  in  vineyards. 

In  addition  to  founding  agricultural  colonies,  the  Waldensian  Aid  Society 
distributes  literature  about  America  among  Italian  immigrants  before  they  leave 
Genoa.  Naples  and  Palermo,  follows  up  Italian  Protestants  after  their  arrival 
to  encourage  their  afliliation  with  churches  in  this  country,  and  looks  after  the 
religious  welfare  of  Italian  converts  who  return  to  their  native  land. 


the  progress  of  the  church  under  such 
conditions.  First,  it  must  be  a  commun- 
ity church  with  sectarianism  buried; 
second,  it  must  present  and  practice  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and  really  vitalize 
men,  building  them  into  a  living  brother- 
hood ;  third,  this  church  must  serve  the 
community  in  progressive,  vital  com- 
munity building  as  one  institution  among 
many  others  working  toward  a  common 
end. 

Evangelism  was  accepted  as  the 
heart  of  the  task  but  the  evangelistic 
program  had  for  its  fundamental  object 
the  making  of  community  and  world 
builders  and  not  mainly  to  lengthen  the 
church  roll. 

The  program  of  community  service 
began  naturally  with  the  young  people. 
Their  enthusiasm  was  directed  by  a  few 
adults  who  had  vision,  and  a  social 
centre  consisting  of  a  reading  room,  a 
library  loaned  by  the  state,  and  a  rest 
room,  was  opened  to  the  community.  It 
was  free  to  all,  and  much  used. 

The  only  thing  now  preventing  the 
churches,  aid  societies,  lodges  and  com- 
munity clubs  from  uniting  in  bearing 
the  expense  of  an  adequate  room  for 
the  young  people's  social  life  is  the  im- 
possibility of  securing  the  room. 

Cheap  companies  presenting  vulgar 
vaudeville  were  frequenting  the  village 
often  with  demoralizing  results.  As  a 
community  service  the  young  people 
were  led  to  substitute  amateur  amuse- 
ment and  play.  The  effect  was  al- 
most immediate.  Not  only  from  the 
town  hall  but  from  the  moving  picture 
theatre  as  well  nearly  all  questionable 
traveling  troups  have  disappeared. 

The  adult  leaders  soon  caught  the  en- 
thusiasm and  were  asking  what  they 
could  do.  They  were  led  to  look  upon 
the  offered  services  of  many  of  our  state 
institutions  as  possible  of  being  utilized 
as  a  genuine  Christian  service  in  com- 
munity religion.  Accordingly  free  lec- 
tures began  to  be  provided  on  subjects 
vital  to  life.  Periodically  there  appear- 
ed able  talent  giving  lectures  on  health, 
sanitation,  tuberculosis,  blindness,  lec- 
tures to  men  by  physicians,  lectures  on 
rural  schools,  scientific  farming,  com- 
munity building,  and  lectures  to  young 
people. 

In  the  open  country  the  two  church 
communities  united  to  form  a  Farmers' 
Club  as  an  answer  to  the  question,  "How 
ought  Christian  men  serve  their  commun- 
ity ?"  The  program  of  this  club  includes 
the  subjects  of  good  roads,  consolida- 
tion of  country  schools,  social  reforms, 
scientific  farming,  farm  co-operation, 
providing  adequate  intellectual  stimulus, 
social  and  recreational  life,  sanitation 
and  making  the  home  and  country  beau- 
tiful. It  purposes  to  inspire  the  best 
boys  and  girls  to  remain  on  the  farm 
and  exalts  agriculture  as  a  vocation. 
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Such  a  program  will  occupy  a  genera- 
tion, of  course,  but  it  appeals  to  men. 
The  churches  were  opened  for  these  lec- 
tures and  social  gatherings  all  of  which 
are  free  to  everybody.  They  are  sup- 
ported by  all  who  care  to. volunteer  to 
help  in  community  building  and  even 
old-time  church  haters  and  scoffers  are 
enlisted. 

A  pipe  organ  was  desired  for  the  vil- 
lage church.  After  three  and  one-half 
years  of  the  social  service  program,  it 
was  asked  for  from  the  community,  for 
the  community,  to  help  minister  to  the 
finest  and  most  sacred  things  of  our  com- 
mon life.  A  few  months  of  educational 
campaigning  secured  sufficient  funds  en- 
thusiastically contributed  by  the  whole 
community,  and  supplemented  by  a  gen- 
erous gift  from  a  philanthropic  friend. 
Reading  room  and  library  plans  are  now 
under  way  whereby  an  adequate  plant 
for  the  social  centre,  is  expected  to  be 
available  within  a  year. 

Another  result  of  a  community  pro- 
gram is  shown  in  the  church's  thus  for- 
getting itself  and  giving  its  life  for  the 
common  good.  Methodists,  Presbyter- 


ians, Baptists,  Lutherans,  Reformed, 
Evangelicals,  Friends,  Christian  Ad- 
ventists,  United  Brethren,  and  Church 
of  God,  all  have  united  in  active  mem- 
bership in  the  community  church  which 
holds  its  connection  with  one  of  these 
denominations.  Instead  of  a  church 
membership  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
contending  sectarians  without  social 
prestige  there  are  now  three  hundred 
and  sixty  co-operating  workers,  a  host 
of  supporters,  commanding  respect  from 
the  community  at  large.  Instead  of  sev- 
eral little  Sunday  schools  enrolling  less 
than  two  hundred  members  there  is  now 
an  enrollment  of  more  than  five  hundred. 
Instead  of  two  distinct  Sunday  morning 
services  of  Sunday  school  and  preaching 
with  the  demoralizing  conditions  of  chil- 
dren separated  from  parents,  there  is 
now  but  one  combined  service  with  all 
present.  Nothing  of  value  in  the  old 
order  is  lost.  Instead  of  the  "pass  the 
hat"  method  of  providing  funds,  always 
inadequate,  the  church  has  adopted  a 
community  budget  method,  and  no  col- 
lection baskets  are  passed  at  any  service. 
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ETHODISTS  AT  FIRST  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  AVOW 
THEIR  CHURCH'S  SOCIAL  SPIRIT 


METHODIST  men  —  twenty-six 
hundred  of  them — gathered  for  their 
first  national  council  at  Indianapolis  in 
October  at  what  can  scarcely  fail  to 
prove  an  epoch-making  occasion.  In- 
itiated by  the  laymen's  missionary  move- 
ment, the  council  was  designed  to  arouse 
and  educate  the  men  of  the  church  to 
the  necessity  for  co-operation  and  ad- 
vance along  the  whole  line  of  Christian 
life  and  activity.  While  every  depart- 
ment of  church  life  was  represented,  it 
seemed  impossible  to  keep  them  apart 
either  in  the  discussions  or  in  the  "work- 
ing program"  issued  to  the  entire  church 
by  "Methodist  men  in  convention  assem- 
bled." 

They  all  seemed  to  feel  what  the  Rev- 
N.  H.  Lichliter  wrote  in  his  report  of 
the  convention  for  The  Methodist: 
"there  is  nothing  more  irritating  than  a 
false  alternative.  For  years  great  and 
worthy  causes  have  suffered  because  of 
the  attempt  to  magnify  one  as  over 
against  another.  In  such  fashion  has 
the  home  missionary  enterprise  been  ex- 
ploited as  against  foreign  missions,  and 
there  have  not  been  wanting  those  who 
would  assume  that  the  interests  of  evan- 
gelism always  suffer  under  an  emphasis 
on  social  service.'  The  Indianapolis  con- 
vention forever  sounded  the  doom  of 
this  mistaken  attitude.  Personal  evan- 
gelism, social  redemption,  world  con- 
quest, the  training  of  youth  for  service, 
and  systematic  givng — these  keynotes  of 
the  convention  were  regarded  as  but  dif- 
ferent phases  of  a  great  workable  pro- 
gram of  Methodist  activity." 

The  message  of  the  men  to  their 
churches  struck  this  high  keynote  of 
unification  at  the  outset.  Here  it  is: 

"The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has 
birthright  in  two  outstanding  character- 
istics of  present  day  Christian  conscious- 
ness— world  vision  and  world  brother- 
hood. John  Wesley's  words — 'The 


world  is  my  parish,'  and  those  other 
words  in  our  history,  'I  desire  a  league 
offensive  and  defensive  with  every  sol- 
dier of  Jesus  Christ' — affirm  the  faith 
of  Methodism  to  have  a  world  vision,  its 
hope  to  be  a  universal  hope,  and  its 
love  to  be  an  all  embracing  love. 

"This  body  of  men,  representing  every 
state  of  the  union  and  practically  every 
conference  of  the  church,  manifests  the 
presence  of  an  awakening  which  is  but 
a  part  of  the  rising  religious  conscious- 
ness of  universal  manhood. 

"The  church  must  ally  itself  sympa- 
thetically and  aggressively  with  all  that 
commends  itself  to  its  judgment  and 
conscience  as  essential  to  the  perfection 
of  a  Christian  state." 

After  bishops  and  pastors,  university 
presidents  and  church  editors  had  vied 
with  each  other  in  asserting  that  there 
is  absolutely  no  chasm  between  the  con- 
cept of  evangelism  and  the  concept  of 
social  service,  no  attempt  was  made  to 
keep  them  apart  in  the  working  program 
to  which  the  representative  manhood  of 
Methodists  "commits  and  calls  the  entire 
church."  Second  in  order  only  to  per- 
sonal evangelism  at  home  and  abroad, 
"the  principle  of  social  redemption  in  all 
lands  and  the  application  of  the  spirit 
and  teachings  of  Christ  to  the  total  re- 
lations of  men,"  received  emphasis.  To 
the  appeal  for  support  of  regular  denom- 
inational boards  there  was  immediately 
added  as  urgent  a  plea  for  the  "loyal 
and  loving  support  of  all  those  forms  of 
Christian  activity,  in  all  lands,  as  ex- 
pressed in  our  educational,  philanthropic 
and  evangelistic  institutions,  looking 
everywhere  toward  the  care  of  the  sick, 
the  aged,  the  orphan,  the  unfortunate, 
and  toward  the  training  of  youth  in  the 
spirit  of  Christ." 

Not  content  with  these  specific  ap- 
peals the  convention  summoned  the 
church  "to  an  inspirational  and  educa- 


tional campaign,  having  in  view  our  full 
relation  to  the  civic,  industrial,  social, 
educational,  philanthropic,  and  mission- 
ary problems  of  our  age,  and  to  the  en- 
listment of  the  unused  energies  of  the 
men  of  the  church  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Son  of  Man." 

The  Northwestern  Christian  Advo- 
cate with  generous  appreciation  of  the 
high  notes  in  the  discussion  struck  by 
such  men  as  Herbert  Welch,  J.  L.  Bir- 
ney,  and  George  P.  Eckman,  concedes 
the  foremost  place  in  the  leadership  of 
this  movement  to  Harry  F.  Ward,  sec- 
retary of  the  Methodist  Federation  of 
Social  Service,  and  professor-elect  in 
the  Boston  University  School  of  The- 
ology in  the  department  of  social  service. 
SURVEY  readers  will  be  somewhat  pre- 
pared and  altogether  gratified  to  read 
what  was  thus  written  of  him: 

"This  modern  prophet  had  for  twelve 
years  borne  upon  his  heart  a  great  bur- 
den in  the  social  message — a  burden  that 
an  ordinary  man  could  have  easily  fallen 
under,  a  message  that  had  often  been 
received  with  suspicion;  but  when  he 
stood,  that  second  day,  before  the  great 
assembly  and  delivered  his  heart  mes- 
sage to  those  people,  the  effect  was  mar- 
velous. Without  any  attempt  at  oratory, 
but  bearing  his  message  with  ardent 
zeal,  he  continued  breaking  through  ap- 
plause that  persistently  interrupted  him. 

"When  he  finally  took  his  seat,  a  great 
roar  of  applause  that  persisted  for 
several  minutes  came  forth.  Indeed,  the 
chairman  could  not  stop  it.  The  con- 
vention went  wild.  It  was  not  the  man 
they  were  applauding;  it  was  the  mes- 
sage. Not  until  that  moment  were  the 
friends  of  social  service  in  the  church 
confident  of  the  heart  of  Methodism. 
If  there  was  no  other  thing  done  at  the 
Indianapolis  convention  the  demonstra- 
tion attending  the  references  to  social 
service  was  revelation  enough  and  jus- 
tification enough  for  the  gathering  at 
that  time  and  place." 

The  correspondent  writes  "In  the  two 
years  of  educational  propaganda  which 
is  to  be  the  result  of  the  convention, 
and  which  is  tq  educate  our  church 
everywhere  to  a  program  of  advance 
in  all  church  activities,  the  work  of  the 
Methodist  Federation  for  Social  Service 
is  to  be  prominent.  As  a  result  of  the 
convention,  social  service  is  now  to  the 
front  in  the  national  consciousness  of 
our  church  as  it  has  not  hitherto  been." 
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IABOR'S    RESPONSE   TO 
CHURCH'S  ADVANCE 


INSTANCES  multiply  of  churches' 
being  met  more  than  half  way  in  their 
approach  to  organized  working  people  of 
their  respective  communities.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  responses  received 
by  any  church  was  that  which  surprised 
the  Grace  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Everett,  Washington.  A  year  ago  its 
doors  were  thrown  open  on  Labor  Sun- 
day to  the  Labor  Day  speaker  of  the 
unions.  Its  pastor  dropped  in  occasion- 
ally at  the  meeting  of  the  Trades  Coun- 
cil and  "lost  no  time  upon  coming  to 
Everett  in  establishing  a  close  connec- 
tion between  his  pastor  and  the  labor 
element  of  the  city,"  so  the  Labor  Jour- 
nal of  the  town  reports. 
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After  the  members  of  the  church,  who 
are  mostly  wage  earners,  had  by  dint 
of  hard  work  and  much  personal  sacri- 
fice built  their  attractive  little  sanctuary, 
plans  were  drawn  for  the  parsonage. 
Hearing  of  it  and  remembering  with  ap- 
preciation the  helpfulness  and  co-opera- 
tion of  Pastor  Switzer,  the  union  men 
of  the  city  "determined  to  help  build 
that  home."  Carpenters,  painters, 
shinglers  and  plasterers  sent  men  from 
their  unions  to  do  the  actual  work.  All 
the  plumbers  being  busy,  their  union 
gave  from  its  own  treasury  the  cost  of 
plumbing. 

The  ladies  of  the  church  reciprocated 
by  furnishing  the  noon  luncheon,  and 
the  men  had  what  they  called  "a  merry 
lark."  The  Labor  Journal  concludes  its 
comment  on  the  incident  thus: 

"From  cellar  to  garret  the  parsonage 
was  builded  by  union  men,  and  a  little 
of  the  feeling  of  comradeship  in  their 
bosoms  went  into  every  bit  of  work. 
Pastor  Switzer  and  the  members  of  his 
church  know  that  organized  labor  stands 
for  something  besides  hours  and  wages, 
and  that  something  is  brotherhood.  And 
organized  labor  of  Everett  knows  that 
there  is  one  preacher  who  has  a  large 
conception  of  what  true  Christianity  is. 
He  knows  that  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
is  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  that  he  who 
would  reach  the  soul  with  a  spiritual 
message,  must  enter  into  the  material, 
every  day  working  life  of  men  and 
women.  Come  and  see  the  parsonage 
built  by  union  hands.  You  are  always 
welcome  at  the  Grace  M.  E.  Church." 

JUBILEE  OF  ARMENIANS  IN    CHI- 
CAGO 

"GLORIOUS  CELEBRATION,  Two 
Great  Jubilees,  413-1513-1913"— such  is 
the  translation  of  the  hieroglyphics 
which  gathered  nearly  five  hundred  Ar- 
menian men  and  women  into  the  audi- 
torium of  Chicago  Commons  and  held 
them  there  for  four  hours  on  their  great 
Sunday  in  November.  They  represent- 
ed circles  centered  about  interests  so  di- 
vergent as  to  have  hitherto  allowed  lit- 
tle or  no  inter-sphering.  But  here  they 
were  all  together — members  and  priest 
of  the  old  Gregorian  church,  evangelical 
Christians  from  the  Protestant  missions 
in  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  adher- 
ents of  the  Armenian  Benevolent  Union, 
the  Public  Library  Society,  the  Colonial 
Association,  and  of  four  revolutionary 
groups  organized  to  liberate  their  coun- 
trymen from  Turkish  rule. 

Why  now?  What  brought  them  to- 
gether? Let  the  jubilee  proclamation 
answer  for  itself: 

Commemorating  the  Discovery 
of  the  Armenian  Alphabet,  A.  D. 
413,  and  the  Introduction  of  Print- 
ing, A.  D.  757?.  In  Memory  of 
Saint  Sahag  and  Saint  Mcsrop. 

Greater  than  this  gift  of  tongues  to 
supersede  the  Greek  and  Assyrian  lan- 
guages, greater  than  the  honor  due  to 
Saint  Sahag  as  the  last  descendant  of 
Saint  Gregor,  the  illuminator,  and  as 
the  founder  of  the  Armenian  language, 
was  this  occasion  of  1913.  For  it  was 
the  commemoration  of  a  new  national 


spirit,  which  in  Constantinople  had 
united  the  Gregorians  and  Protestants 
in  a  pact  of  peace  and  co-operation  in 
all  things  educational  and  national.  And 
here  in  Chicago,  as  everywhere,  all  Ar- 
menians met  at  the  call  of  the  Catholics 
of  their  ancient  church  to  lay  upon  their 
new  national  altar  as  a  peace  offering 
their  contribution  toward  a  permanent 
fund  for  the  establishment  of  an  agri- 
cultural school  in  Moosh,  the  native  vil- 
lage of  their  patron  saints. 

SPIRITUAL     HEALTH     FOR     BUSI- 
NESS EEFICIENCY 

IT  is  A  SIGN  of  the  new  times 
that  commercial  bodies  are  broadening 
the  scope  of  their  interest  and  inquiry 
to  include  the  whole  range  of  human 
welfare,  not  excluding  religion.  The 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  like 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Cleveland, 
is  leading  the  way  in  this  direction.  At 
one  of  its  recent  weekly  luncheon  con- 
ferences, rallying  four  hundred  of  its 
members,  the  discussion  of  Health  and 
Efficiency  was  keyed  up  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  conscience  and  common  sense 
by  Dr.  Henry  B.  Favill  and  the  Rev. 
John  Timothy  Stone. 

The  physician  insisted  that  the  whole 
attitude  of  the  business  man,  as  that  of 
all  others,  needed  to  be  reversed  from 
the  negative  attitude  of  fear  to  the  posi- 
tive attitude  of  confidence  in  health  as 
a  possession,  an  endowment,  an  asset, 
which  like  capital,  is  to  be  conserved 
and  developed  to  the  point  of  the  high- 
est physical  efficiency.  And  this,  he 
maintained,  involves  allegiance  to  the 
highest  moral  standards  and  the  most  di- 
rect dealing  with  community  problems. 

The  doctor  of  divinity  urged  spiritual 
health  as  a  condition  of  business  effi- 
ciency. He  claimed  that  devitalization 
and  mental  breakdown  of  business  men 
were  due  to  the  postponement  of  thought 
and  decision  upon  permanent  and  final 
issues  of  life,  until  the  mind  breaks  un- 
der the  accumulated  anxiety  over  the 
ever  pending  and  never  settled  problems 
always  facing  every  life.  Even  more 
disastrous  to  the  weaker  men  than  to 
the  stronger  was  this  dodging  of  eternal 
issues  and  deferring  of  immediately  in- 
sistent duties.  "The  little  weakness  of 
great  men  is  the  great  weakness  of  little 
men."  If  on  what  seems  to  be  a. higher 
plane  the  stronger  man  appears  to  get 
on  without  God.  lesser  men  are  embold- 
ened to  try  the  same  experiment  on 
lower  planes.  For  this  spiritual  ineffi- 
ciencv  which  makes  the  whole  life  less 
effective.  Dr.  Stone  thought  there  was 
little  extenuation.  At  best  the  excuse 
for  it  can  only  be  what  Maltby  Babcock 
said  every  excuse  is:  "a  statement  of 
circumstances  under  which  a  man  fails 
to  do  his  duty." 

The  occasion  which  commerce  gives 
for  such  straight  talk  as  this  emphasizes 
the  conviction  of  the  furthest  visioned 
men  in  both  commerce  and  religion  that 
real  success  can  come  to  neither  if  the 
other  fails.  Churchmen  have  long  fore- 
seen what  the  Rev.  Frank  Ilslev  Para- 
dise concedes  in  his  recent  volume  on 
Christianity  and  Commerce: 

"It  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident 
to  thoughtful  minds  the  world  over  that 


the  ultimate  triumph  of  Christianity  will 
be  won  not  through  its  dogmatic  precon- 
ceptions, or  its  metaphysical  teaching,, 
or  any  one  of  its  many  forms  of  polity; 
but  through  the  universal  spirit  of  hu- 
man brotherhood  which  manifests  itself 
in  the  temper  and  institutions  of  Chris- 
tian civilization." 

The  progress  of  religion  along  indi- 
rect lines  more  than  by  direct  effort  is 
no  new  prediction  within  the  church; 
but  an  acknowledgment  that  business 
efficiency  depends  upon  spiritual  health 
is  a  note  so  new  in  the  business  discus- 
sions of  commercial  bodies,  that  few 
may  have  yet  heard  the  new  note  put 
into  words.  And  yet  many  have  felt 
it  toning  up  their  standards  of  conduct 
to  those  stricter  requirements  upon 
which  depend  the  getting,  the  keeping 
and  the  advance  of  employment  in  al- 
most every  trade  and  industry. 

RECONSTRUCTED     COMMUNITY 
SERVICES 

As  organized  by  its  men's  guild, 
the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ro- 
chester, N.  Y..  has  successfully  initiated 
a  reconstructed  program  for  its  com- 
munity service,  which  is  thus  outlined 
by  Henry  T.  Noyes,  one  of  the  business, 
men  in  its  membership  who  was  led  to 
take  a  leading  part  in  this  initiative  by 
the  "business  office  methods  which  he 
discovered  in  social  service  activities" 
and  which  he  estimates  "as  superior  on 
the  whole  to  those  of  the  average  manu- 
facturing establishment." 

The  church  is  proceeding  along  three 
lines  of  effort:  To  educate  all  its  mem- 
bers in  all  kinds  of  social  service  so  as 
to  broaden  their  knowledge  as  to  the 
policy,  principles  and  extent  of  such 
service  the  country  over;  to  secure  their 
interest  in  particular  social  activities; 
to  get  members  to  do  certain  things,  and 
perform  specific  social  tasks. 

As  means  to  these  ends,  the  follow- 
ing are  in  use:  Lectures  on  the  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  family  rehabilita- 
tion; committees  for  intensive  work 
with  individual  fanvlies;  special  train- 
ing for  friendly  visiting;  co-operation 
with  United  Charities  to  secure  for 
church  members  opportunities  to  hear 
and  confer  with  prominent  social  work- 
ers; weekly  visits  to  public  and  volun- 
tary social  agencies;  publication  in  the 
church  paper  of  articles  of  social  in- 
terest; securing  contributions  of  definite 
amounts  for  specific  purposes:  gett:ng 
individuals  to  undertake  specific  tasks 
in  personal  or  public  service  groups 
organized  temporarily  to  render  needed 
service:  groups  of  boys  organized  and 
directed  to  collect  and  distribute  reading 
matter. 

The  services  of  an  expert  charity 
worker  have  been  secured.  A  card  in- 
dex of  every  individual  member  of  the 
parish  is  kept  to  check  up  the  effort  to 
enlist  each  one  in  specific  service.  The 
cost  of  this  effort  is  stated  to  be  $1,500 
per  annum.  $1.000  for  executive  serv- 
ice and  $500  for  relief  and  incidentals. 

The  United  Charities  is  cited  as  a 
"great  means  for  co-ordination,  inter- 
communication and  co-operation  of  the 
churches,  the  greatest  means  for  bring- 
ing the  religious  forces  of  the  com- 
munity into  effective  brotherly  action." 
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The  Survey,  December  20,  1913 


The  Trend  of  Things 


C^ROM  Calliope  Marsh's  desire  to  have  a 
Christmas  tree  "with"  not  "for"  someone 
grew  the  "Great  Tree"  of  Friendship  Vil- 
lage (Zona  Gale,  Everybody's  Magazine). 
As  she  expressed  it: 

"Here  in  the  village  that  December 
everything  was  getting  ready,  deliberate, 
for  a  full-moon  Christmas,  like  long  ago. 
The  moon  and  the  cold  and  the  snow, 
and  all  them  public  things,  was  doing 
their  best,  together,  for  our  common 
Christmas.  All  but  us.  It  seemed  like 
all  of  us  humans  was  working  for  it 
separate. 

"Tramping  along  there  in  the  snow 
that  night,  I  thought  over  what  Mis' 
Sykes  had  said,  and  about  all  the  places 
she'd  mentioned  over  was  going  to  have 
Christmas  trees.  And  I  looked  along  to 
the  houses,  most  of  'em  lying  right  there 
on  Daphne  Street,  where  they  was  going 
to  have  'em — I  could  see  'em  all.  one  tree 
after  another,  lighted  and  streaming  from 
house  to  house  all  up  and  down  Daphne 
Street,  just  the  way  they  was  going  to 
look. 

"And  then  there  was  the  little  back 
streets,  and  the  houses  down  on  the  flats, 
where  they  wouldn't  be  any  trees  nor 
much  of  any  Christmas.  Of  course,  as 
Mis'  Sykes  had  said,  the  poor  and  the 
neglected  is  always  with  us — yet ;  but  I 
didn't  want  to  pounce  down  on  any 
of  'em  with  a  bag  of  fruit  and  a  box 
of  animal  crackers  and  set  and 
watch  'em. 

"That  wasn't  what  I  meant  by 
having  a  Christmas  with  some- 
body." 

Given  her  great  idea,  Calliope 
started  the  first  "shop  early"  cam- 
paign in  the  village.  As  a  revelation 
of  human  nature,  whether  in  Friend- 
ship Village  or  in  one  of  our  big  cities, 
her  description  of  what  followed  is 
an  epitome  of  social  reform: 

"I  started  out,  while  T  had  a  kind 
of  a  glow  to  drape  around  the  diffi- 
culties so's  I  couldn't  see  'em.  I 
went  first  to  the  store-keepers,  see- 
ing Christmas  -  always  seems  to 
hinge  and  hang  on  what  they  sny 
and  do.  And  I  went  to  Eppeleby 
Holcomb,  because  I  knew  he'd  see 
it  like  I  done — and  I  wanled  the 
brace  of  being  agreed  with,  like 
you  do. 

"Eppleby's  store  was  all  decorat- 
ed up  with  green  cut  paper  and  tas- 
sels and  turkey-red  calico  poinset- 
tias,  and  it  looked  real  nice  and 
tasty.  And  the  store  was  full  of 
the  country  trade.  The  little  over- 
head track  that  took  the  bundles 
had  broke  down  just  at  the  wrong 
minute,  and  old  rich  Mis'  Wis- 
well's  felt  soles  had  got  stuck  half- 
way, and  Eppleby  himself  was  up 
on  top  of  a  counter  trying  to  res- 
cue 'em  for  her,  while  she  made 


tart  remarks  below.  When  he'd  fished 
'em  out  and  wrapped  'em  up  for  her, 
"  'Eppleby,1  1  says,  'would  you  be  willing 
to  shut  up  shop  on  Christmas  Eve,  or 
wouldn't  you  ?' 

"He  looked  kind  of  startled.  'It's  a 
pretty  good  night  for  trade,  you  know, 
Calliope?'  says  he — doubtful. 
"  'Why.  yes,'  I  says,  'it  is.  But  everybody 
that's  going  to  give  presents  to  people  '11 
give  presents  to  people.  And  if  the 
stores  ain't  open  Christmas  Eve,  folks'!! 
buy  'em  when  the  stores  is  open.  Is  that 
sense,  or  ain't  it?' 

"He  knew  it  was.  And  when  I  told 
him  what  I'd  got  hold  of,  stray  places  in 
my  head,  he  says  if  the  rest  would  shut 
he'd  shut,  and  be  glad  of  it.  Abigail 
Arnold  done  the  same  about  her  home 
bakery,  and  the  Gekerjecks,  and  two- 
three  more.  Cut  Silas  Sykes,  that  keeps 
the  post-office  store,  he  was  firm. 

"  'I  f  that  ain't  woman-foolish,'  he  says 
'I  donno  what  is.  You  ain't  no  more 
idee  of  business  than  so  many  cats.  No, 
sir.  1  don't  betray  the  public  by  cutting 
'em  off  of  one  evening's  shopping  like 
that.' 

"It  made  a  nice  little  sentence  to 
quote,  and  I  quoted  it  consider'ble.  And 
the  result  was,  the  rest  of  'em,  that  knew 
Silas,  head  and  heart,  finally  says,  all 
right,  he  could  keep  open  if  he  wanted 
to,  and  enjoy  himself,  and  they'd  all  shut 
up.  I  honestly  think  they  kind  of  ap- 
preciated, in  a  nice,  neighborly  way,  mak- 
ing Silas  feel  mean — when  he'd  ought 
to." 


It  was  hard  to  get  the  Sunday  School 
superintendents  to  see  the  good  in  this 
revolutionary  scheme,  but 

"The  worst  ones  to  get  weaned  away 
from  a  perfectly  sellish  way  of  observ- 
ing Christ's  birthday  was  the  private 
families.  Land,  land,  I  kept  saying  to 
myself  them  days,  we  all  of  us  act  like 
we  was  studying  kindergarten  mathe- 
matics. We  count  up  them  that's  closest 
to  us,  and  we  can't  none  of  us  seem  to 
count  much  above  ten." 

In  spite  of  opposition  and  doubt,  the  tree 
became  a  reality  "the  great  cedar-of-Le- 
banon-looking  tree,  standing  down  there 
on  the  edge  of  the  market  square  and 
looking  as  if  it  had  been  left  from  some 
long-ago  forest  on  purpose."  The  carolers 
danced  and  sang  round  the  tree. 

"'And  glory  shone  around,'  I  says  to 
myself — and  I  stood  there  feeling  the 
glory,  outside  and  in.  Not  my  little  cel- 
ebration, and  your  little  celebration,  and 
their  little  celebration,  private,  that  was 
costing  each  of  us  more  than  it  ought 
to — but  our  celebration,  paying  attention 
to  the  message  that  Christ  paid  attention 
to.  ... 

"Then,  just  after  the  carols  died  down, 
the  thing  happened  that  we'd  planned  to 
happen :  Over  on  one  side  the  choirs  of 
all  the  churches,  that  I  guess  had  never 
sung  together  in  their  lives  before,  though 
they'd  been  singing  steadily  about  the 
self-same  things  since  they  was  born 
choirs,  begun  to  sing — 

"Silent  night,  holy  night" 

*     *     * 
TV/TOST  New  York  apartment-houses  bar 

children  and  now  the  New  York 
School  Board  has  forbidden  teachers  to 
become  mothers,  or  vice-versa.  Pretty 
soon,  says  The  Masses,  it  will  be  perfectly 
safe  to  pass  that  Motherhood  Pension  Law. 


Courtesy  of  Everybody'* 
'  'SILENT  NIGHT,  HOLY  NIGHT,'  COME  FKOM    MY   FRONT   GATE  WHEN   I   WAS  'MOST 

ASLEEP." 
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Editor 


GIVING?  Do  most  of  us,  even  at  this  holiday 
season,  have  so  much  as  a  glimmer  of  what 
giving  ourselves  means? — to  give  to  the  utter- 
most; give  not  merely  our  lives,  for  that  is  some- 
times quick  and  easy,  hut  give  all  that  life  holds 
from  brim  to  dregs,  like  a  cup  of  water?  How 
far  can  we  comprehend  such  "full  measure  of 
devotion"  as  that  which  will  be  given  on  Christ- 
mas day,  and  the  day  before,  and  the  day  after — 
and  the  days  after  that,  in  God  knows  how  long 
a  succession — by  the  1,500  Russian  exiles  in  the 
little  village  of  Kirensk  within  the  Arctic  circle? 
Yet  this  is  but  one  small  village  in  the  exile 
country — one  small  group  of  revolutionists  out 
of  the  thousands  who  have  given  and  foregone 
youth  and  health,  family  and  talent  and  love,  that 
a  new  Russia  might  come  out  of  their  travail — 
men  and  women  whose  determination  to  give  and 
keep  giving  may  have  faltered  but  has  not  failed 
through  the  slow-d  ragging  months  since  the  revo- 
lutionary year  1904  with  its  high  hopes. 

THEY  are  rich,  too,  these  villagers,  beyond 
all  other  villagers  of  the  region,  in  num- 
bering among  them  an  exile  whose  mere  name 
thrills  the  workmen  of  St.  Petersburgh  and  Mos- 
cow, and  the  peasants  in  the  farthest  corners  of 
the  Empire.  They  were  giving  her — she  was  giv- 
ing herself — back  to  their  cause  last  week  when 
the  Russian  police  raptured  her  on  her  wajr  out, 
this  old  woman  with  empty  hands  who  is  so 
feared  by  the  captains  of  a  hundred  thousand 
soldiers.  Though  the  plan  of  escape  was  frus- 
trated, Madame  Broshkovsky  has  in  a  sense  made 
another  precious  gift  to  her  people,  in  this  dash 
from  the  rigors  of  an  Arctic  winter  toward  the 
unknown  hazards  of  a  suppressed  revolution. 
She  has  let  the  world  know  that  the  great  light 
which  leaped  up  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  Russias 
nine  years  ago  is  not  snuffed  out — that  it  has 
burned  on  like  the  crackle  of  fire  in  the  chimney 
corner  in  her  Kirensk  hut.  She  let  the  civilized 
world — and  especially  her  American  friends- 
know  that  the  cause  is  not  dead,  that  it  is  worth 
escaping  for  to  take  a  hand  in,  worth  dying  for, 
worth  being  caught  for,  and  put  back  under  treble 
guards  to  wait  and  wait.  That  is  her  Christmas 
gift  to  the  Russian  people. 

To  give  in  largo  things  does  not  always  mean 
that  grace  is  given  us  to  give  in  small.  We  all 
know  people  who  are  making  great  sacrifices,  but 
who  are  none  the  less  unbearable  in  their  every- 


day relations.  Not  so  Madame  Breskhovsky. 
That  is  why  she  is  "Babushka"  to  an  Empire — 
grandmother — the  "grandmother  of  the  Russian 
Revolution."  Mrs.  Mussey  tells  [p.  310]  of  Ba- 
bushka's life  and  ministrations  among  her  fellow 
exiles  who  are  eking  out  an  existence  on  the  thirty 
cents  a  month  the  government  gives  them,  bj  fish- 
ing with  the  natives  and  tilling  patches  of  ground, 
and  by  gifts  from  friends.  Babushka  has  many 
friends.  There  are  probably  not  twenty  men  liv- 
ing today  who  have  so  many.  Since  her  depor- 
tation these  friends  have  sent  her  money  for 
clothing  and  small  comforts.  Yet  letters  kept 
coming,  telling  how  she  was  under-feeding  her- 
self, under-warming,  under-clothing,  under-car- 
ing for  herself.  She  was  giving  all  away.  Her 
friends  in  Kirensk  protested.  To  no  avail.  Her 
friends  on  the  outside  protested.  To  no  avail. 
They  then  wrote  her  that  she  was  a  saint  to  give 
her  all,  but  that  it  must  not  go  on.  They  would 
send  no  more  money  at  all  until  she  promised  to 
keep  a  part  (some  ridiculous  sum)  for  her  own 
needs. 

So  she  gave  in,  and  promised — but  in  doing  so 
made  light  of  it.  "You  think  I  am  a  saint,"  she 
wrote  protestingly,  "but  I  am  not.  I  am  only  a 
sly  old  woman.  I  may  buy  candy  with  a  bit  of 
the  money  you  send ;  and  when  I  walk  out  the 
children  crowd  about  me.  I  give  the  children 
pieces  of  the  candy.  And  what  happens?  Some 
milk  comes  to  me  from  this  family;  that  one 
sends  me  a  fresh  egg.  You  see,  I  am  not  good. 
I  am  trading  pieces  of  candy  for  milk  arid  eggs — 
for  things  so  much  more  to  be  desired.  So  I  say 
you  are  wrong  in  thinking  me  a  saint." 

ON  the  East  Side  of  New  York  lives  an  old 
friend  of  Madame  Breshkovsky.  Like  her 
he  is  giving  full  measure  to  the  cause.  Like  her  he 
gives  also  in  every  day  ways.  His  neighbors  say 
of  him  that  the  only  reason  he  has  a  coat  to  his 
back  is  because  it  would  not  fit  anyone  else !  The 
day  Madame  Breshkovsky  was  captured  a  post- 
card of  friendly  greeting  reached  this  man  from 
Kirensk.  It  was  from  Babushka — a  gay  little 
American  wish  card,  with  a  colored  picture  on  it 
and  a  verse,  something  that  some  friend  in  the 
United  States  had  sent  her.  And  on  the  back  of 
it  was  the  message  we  have  printed  on  p.  317: 

"We  live  on  opposite  poles  of  the  globe, 
but  the  globe  seems  to  me  so  small  that  I 
stretch  out  my  hand  and  grasp  yours." 
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It  is  that  spirit  which  holds  the  revolutionary 
cause  together.  It  is  men  and  women  of  this 
character  that  bear  its  load  in  ill  days.  It  is  their 
obscure  and  ha  If -forgotten  striving  for  liberty 
and  social  health  to  which  Babushka's  try  for 
freedom  calls  the  attention  of  Americans  and  the 
world. 

IT  was  an  American  who  on  his  deathbed  said : 
"I  would  gladly  lay  down  my  life  for  Babushka 
and  would  count  it  well  spent."  And  it  was  an 
American  woman  who  for  love  of  Catherine  Bresh- 
kosky  traveled  twice  alone  to  Russia  in  her  be- 
half and  tried  to  follow  her  to  Siberia.  It  is 
their  daughter  who  tells  the  story  of  Kirensk  to 
readers  of  THE  SURVEY.  And  it  is  through  the 
Friends  of  Russian  Freedom  [care  of  Wm.  J. 
Schieffelin,  170  William  St.,  New  York]  that 
Americans  who  read  the  story  and  are  interested 
in  the  Russian  cause  may  help  in  this  season  of 
giving. 


TWO  features  of  the  compensation  bill  which 
Governor  Glynn  pushed  through  the  state 
legislature  of  New  York  last  week,  are  of  a  caliber 
to  attract  national  interest.  This  is  the  legislature 
which,  Democratic  in  both  chambers,  has  been  in 
session  off  and  on  all  the  year;  which,  last  sum- 
mer, at  Tammany's  bidding  impeached  Governor 
Sulzer;  but  which,  last  winter  under  Senator 
Wagner's  leadership,  passed  the  remarkable 
series  of  labor  acts  creating  the  new  Industrial 
Commission  and  the  factory  fire  laws,  opening 
the  way  to  a  new  labor  code  commensurate  with 
the  needs  of  the  great  manufacturing  districts 
from  Lake  Erie  to  the  port  of  New  York.  With 
the  opening  of  the  barge  canal  and  the  further 
exploitation  of  electric  power  brought  clown  from 
the  mountains,  the  next  decade  is  likely  to  see  the 
development  of  a  practically  continuous  chain  of 
manufacturing1  towns  up  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk 
Rivers — the  belt  whifh  in  their  day  Governor 
Clinton  and  Commodore  Vanderbilt  grasped  as 
the  valley  sites  of  thrumming  cities  to  be  nurtured 
and  tapped  by  canal  and  railroad. 

Surely  no  more  strategic  time  than  this  could 
have  been  hit  upon  to  work  out  schemes  for  the 
just  governance  of  the  work-a-day  life  of  the  state. 

STUDENTS  of  economic  history  are  familiar 
with  the  process  by  which  the  working  peo- 
ple of  England  gained  political  and  economic 
rights,  stage  -by  stage — Chartism,  and  corn  law 
reforms  and  factory  acts,  through  the  balancing 
off  of  landed  and  business  interests.  Whether 
it  was  Tory  endeavorins  to  outflank  Liberal,  or 
vice  versa,  the  great  bulk  of  the  population 
gained  through  their  reprisals  upon  each  other  • 
and  their  bids  for  national  favor. 

Has  something  of  the  same  process  been  going 

'Madame  Breshkovsky  lias  not  yet  learned  of  the  death  of  this 
devoted  friend  (Mrs.  Barrows),  one  of  her  "beloved  four,"  but 
she  recently  wrote  these  words  of  her: 

"Our  Aunt  Isabel,  the  -best  creature  In  the  world!  She  is 
exquisite,  delicate  and  so  clever.  It  is  an  Elf  on  our  earth. 
She  is  flying  from  place  to  place  and,  Mike  the  vase  In  which 
roses  have  been  distilled,'  she  takes  the  scent  of  the  roses 
everywhere  she  poes  herself." 


forward  in  New  York?  The  long-time  Republican 
control  at  Albany  had  been  identified  with  a  non- 
urban  outlook  and  habit  of  mind.  Despite  the 
promptings  of  the  social  reformers  of  the  cities, 
Massachusetts  and  Wisconsin  and  a  half  dozen 
western  states  outstripped  New  York  in  pro- 
gressive labor  legislation  in  the  past  decade. 
The  ability  of  the  canners  to  block  child  labor 
laws,  session  after  session,  illustrated  the  lean- 
ings of  the  Republican  legislators  where  em- 
ploying interests  were  at  stake;  while  the  same 
outlook  characterized  the  highest  courts  when 
similar  interests  questioned  the  police  power  of 
the  state  to  restrict  the  hours  of  bakers,  or  the 
night  work  of  women,  or  to  transfer  the  economic 
cost  of  trade  accidents  from  the  shoulders  of 
workmen  to  the  consumers  by  way  of  employer 
and  insurance  fund.  This  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  that  the  old  order  was  wholly  or 
solely  in  cahoots  with  city  bakeries  or  mill  man- 
agers or  loft  building  owners,  or  that  strong 
advocates  of  reform  have  not  come  from  the 
smaller  communities.  It  is  to  say  that  the  way 
the  average  man  from  a  farming  district  or  the 
law  office  of  a  county  seat  looked  upon  work,  his 
ideas  of  individual  liberty,  and  his  confidence  in 
the  justice  of  the  laws  of  risk  he  had  known  in  his 
own  experience,  were  all  of  a  sort  to  present  a 
solid  bulk  of  inertia  to  those  who  wanted  to  change 
the  rules  of  the  game  in  the  modern  industrial 
centers.  Nor  was  there  any  commanding  political 
incentive  for  a  new  frontage. 

Nor  is  it  certain  the  Democratic  leaders,  finding 
their  hold  on  the  cities  weakened  on  the  one  hand 
by  militant  civic  movements,  and  on  the  other 
by  the  growth  of  Socialism — are  making  a  dead 
set  to  capture  the  wage-earning  population  of  the 
cities  by  a  new  piece  of  strategy.  Men  like  Sena- 
tor Wagner  may  be  acting  upon  strong  human 
promptings  toward  fair  play  to  the  rank  and  file, 
or  through  enlightened  statesmanship.  Or  they 
may  see  shrewdly  that  there  is  a  widespread  ap- 
peal in  industrial  measures  that  will  strengthen 
the  party's  hold  now  that  the  old  feudalistic  fol- 
lowings  of  the  district  leaders  are  breaking  down. 

But  certain  it  is  that  with  the  new  Democratic 
control  at  Albany  more  progressive  labor  legis- 
lation has  been  enacted  than  in  the  three  legis- 
latures preceding.  With  the  help  of  the  Factory 
Investigating  Commission  and  private  agencies, 
this  legislation  has  been  drafted  in  a  broad  gauge 
way.  And  certain  it  is  that  following  t'heir  drub- 
bing at  the  polls  this  fall,  the  Democrats  have  in 
a  single  week  passed  direct  primary,  Massachu- 
setts-ballot and  compensation  measures  of  a  type 
which  stuck  in  their  crop  for  ten  months  preceding 
the  elections, — of  a  type  which  Governor  Hughes 
fought  for  in  his  administration.  Moreover  the 
overwhelming  adoption  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment gave  the  party  broom,  in  the  last  month  of 
its  power,  a  chance  to  sweep  clean  by  passing 
compensation  legislation  which  will  bring  the 
state  abreast  of  the  22  commonwealths  which 
have  reformed  their  liability  laws  since  the  New 
York  act  of  1910  was  thrown  out  by  the  Ives  de- 
cision. The  leaders  have  taken  full  advantage 
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of  that  act  by  drafting  a  compulsory  law,  such 
as  few  states  have  attempted  with  that  same 
Ives  decision  to  reckon  with.  They  have  set  the 
compensation  at  two-thirds  of  wages;  and  they 
have  drafted  two  constructive  features  into  the 
bill  which  give  it  extraordinary  reach. 

OHIO  and  Washington  have  state  insurance 
funds;  and  Massachusetts  has  created  a 
semi-public  general  mutual  association  of  em- 
ployers. The  New  York  act  provides  for  a  state 
fund  (as  one  of  four  choices  for  the  employer, 
the  others  being  self-insurance,  mutuals,  casualty 
companies),  and  in  addition  permits  the  division 
of  employers  into  great  trade  groups  for  insur- 
ance purposes.  For  example,  building  contrac- 
tors of  the  state  are  authorized  to  form  an  asso- 
ciation for  the  purpose  of  making  plans  to  pre- 
vent accidents,  elect  officers,  study  conditions  and 
rates,  and  work  hand  in  hand  with  the  state  com- 
mission. Such  a  group  is  empowered  to  appoint 
an  inspector  for  supervising  its  interests,  and 
this  inspector,  when  certified  to  the  commission, 
will  receive  his  salary  from  the  state. 

Any  special  group  of  emplovers  may  submit 
rules  for  their  employes,  and  these  rules,  when 
approved  by  the  commission,  will  become  bind- 
ing. The  commission  is  required  to  keep  the 
accounts  of  each  group,  and  where  a  surplus  is 
shown  over  actual  expenses  a  return  will  be  made 
of  the  surplus  to  the  associations  whose  losses 
have  been  less  than  their  contributions  to  main- 
tain them.  This,  of  course,  is  an  application  of 
the  German  scheme  to  American  conditions. 

THE  second  and  more  striking  feature  of  the 
New  York  plan  is  the  requirement  that  all 
claims  for  compensation  must  be  passed  upon  by 
the  state  insurance  commission — acting,  of 
course,  through  its  individual  members  or  through 
deputies— and  here's  the  nib:  that  all  payments 
to  the  beneficiary  must  be  made  by  it.  Throe 
strong  points  were  offered  by  Prof.  Henry  R. 
Seager,  in  support  of  this  plan.  To  quote: 

"(1)  It  avoids  the  necessity  of  duplicating 
staffs  of  adjusters  in  all  parts  of  the  state; 

"(2)  It  protects  the  beneficiaries  from  the 
danger  of  being  misled  or  coerced  into  ac- 
cepting settlements  less  liberal  than  the  law 
prescribes ; 

"(3)  It  harmonizes  with  one  of  the  strong- 
est arguments  flint  can  be  ursred  in  favor  of 

the  constitutionality  of  the  plan [as]  a 

proper  exercise  of  the  taxing  power." 

Laid  up,  out  of  work,  with  two  or  three  chil- 
dren to  provide  for,  or  ignorant  of  the  language 
and  his  rights,  the  injured  man  has,  under  the  old 
liability  laws,  been  a  poor  bargainer  with  claim 
agents  who  have  had  the  experience  of  a  thou- 
sand cases  at  their  finger  ends,  to  show  them  every 
weak  spot  in  human  nature  or  the  courts  and  to 
whom  nothing  was  so  advantageous  as  delay. 
The  possible  recurrence  of  this  sort  of  thing  has 
been  one  of  the  most  serious  evils  apprehended 


in  letting  casualty  companies  operate  under  the 
new  compensation  laws.  The  public  adjustment 
plan  as  a  means  to  fend  against  this  evil  is  a  real 
contribution  to  the  movement  in  America. 

THE  COLORADO  STRIKE 

JOHN  A.  FITCH 

Press  dispatches  indicate  that  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  violence  in  the  southern  Colorado 
coal  strike,  described  by  our  correspondent  on  p. 
.  According  to  these  dispatches  women 
and  children  have  been  fired  upon  and  strikers 
and  guards  have  killed  each  other.  The  West 
Virginia  struggle  seems  to  have  been  more  than 
duplicated.  Instead  of  the  "Bull  Moose  Special," 
Colorado  has  its  armored  automobile.  Each  side 
is  reported  to  be  using  machine  guns. 

Congressman  Keating  of  Colorado  is  trying  to 
get  Congress  to  investigate.  There  is  need  of  in- 
vestigation. The  situation  is  serious  and  com- 
plex. Here  and  in  upper  Michigan  the  new  Fed- 
eral Industrial  Relations  Commission  would  find 
a  laboratory  worthy  of  its  mettle. 

One  factor  in  the  lawlessness  in  Colorado  is  no 
doubt  the  fact  that  men  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
states  still  have  the  frontiersman's  habit  of  carry- 
ing a  gun.  Managers  and  miners  alike  are  accus- 
tomed to  methods  of  speedy  and  effective  self-de- 
fence. This  factor  has  always  played  its  part  in 
labor  struggles  in  Colorado.  There  has  always 
been  violence  in  the  conflicts  between  the  Western 
Federation  of  Miners  and  the  operators,  and  both 
sides  have  contributed  their  full  quota. 

But  being  handy  with  a  gun  is  not  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  present  violence,  and  the  union 
involved  is  the  United  Mine  Workers,  not  the 
Western  Federation.  The  causes  lie  deeper,  Con- 
gress and  the  whole  country  should  know  them. 

First,  there  is  the  feudal  system  of  community 
control,  as  in  Alabama,  West  Virginia  and  in  cer- 
tain districts  in  Pennsylvania.  The  land  belongs 
to  the  company.  The  houses  on  the  land  belong 
to  the  company.  The  streets  in  the  mining  camps, 
the  road  furnishing  often  the  only  means  of 
egress — all  are  owned  by  the  company.  It  is  rare 
that  a  miner  can  buy  a  house  or  a  foot  of  ground 
if  he  wishes  to  do  so. 

He  is  therefore  absolutely  under  company  con- 
trol. The  streets  are  patrolled  by  armed  guards 
who  protect  company  property  and  exercise  all 
the  authority  there  is  in  the  camp.  The  miner 
knows  no  other  government.  In  1903  in  Colorado 
the  mine  guards  by  means  of  assaults  and  brutal 
violence  assisted  in  suppressing  the  last  strike  of 
the  miners.  During  the  ten  years  following  there 
has  been  "peace"  in  the  district.  Consequently 
the  guards  have  had  a  free  hand.  During  that 
time  they  have  acted  as  policemen  and  spies,  as 
union  suppressors  and  as  agents  for  the  company 
stores.  At  many  camps  a  stranger  is  met  at  the 
entrance  and  comnolled  bv  the  jruard  to  state  his 
business  before  being  allowed  to  enter.  And, 
yet  these  camps  are  American  towns!  Many  of 
the  inhabitants  are  American  citizens;  but  they 
cannot  receive  in  their  homes,  whether  as  guests 
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or  for  business  purposes  any  except  those  ap- 
proved tacitly  or  otherwise  by  a  man  of  less  than 
ordinary  intelligence  and  more  than  ordinary 
brutality. 

The  mine  guard  furnishes  one  reason  for  the 
present  bitter  revolt.  There  are  other  rea- 
sons. For  years  politics  in  southern  Colorado 
has  been  absolutely  in  hands  of  the  great 
mining  companies.  Not  only  have  the  large 
companies  been  able  to  control  the  election  of 
county  officers  of  especial  importance  to  them- 
selves, such  as  sheriff,  coroner,  assessor  and  rep- 
resentatives in  the  Legislature,  but  they  have 
controlled  municipal  affairs  as  well. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  commissioner  of  labor  in 
Colorado,  declared  in  his  annual  report  two  years 
ago,  that  one  of  the  leading  companies  of  southern 
Colorado  had  consistently  violated  every  law  that 
had  been  placed  on  the  statute  books  in  the  in- 
terests of  miners.  For  instance,  the  Colorado 
law  requires  that  chock  weighmen  be  allowed  on 
mine  tipples  in  order  that  fair  weights  may  be 
assured  to  the  miners.  Not  only  has  this  law 
been  generally  violated  but  miners  have  not  dared 
even  to  request  the  privilege  of  check  weighmen 
lest  they  be  discharged  for  their  temerity. 

Again,  the  Colorado  law  declares  that  working 
men  shall  not  be  interfered  with  in  the  exercise 
of  their  right  to  organize.  Not  only  have  the  min- 
ing companies  of  southern  Colorado  refused  to 
meet  committees  of  unions  but  they  have  dis- 
charged and  black-listed  their  employes  for  at- 
tempting to  organize  unions,  and  mine  guards  in 
their  employ  have  assaulted,  and  beaten  organ- 
izers who  have  attempted  to  preach  unionism. 

Typical  of  the  attitude  of  the  mine  operators 
have  been  their  successful  efforts  to  thwart  the 
will  of  the  people  with  respoct  to  eight-hour  legis- 
lation. In  1806  the  Legislature  of  Colorado 
passed  an  eight-hour  law.  AVithin  a  year  it  had 
been  declared  unconstitutional.  Immediately  a 
movement  was  started  to  amend  the  constitution. 
This  amendment  was  passed  without  delay  and 
not  only  authorized  but  required  the  state  Legis- 
lature to  pass  an  eight-hour  law.  Nevertheless  it 
was  not  until  IDOo  that  the  Legislature  saw  fit  to 
act,  and  then  it  passed  a  defective,  meaningless 
and  imperative  statute. 

In  1911  a  new  eight-hour  law  was  passed,  this 
time  an  effective  one.  Immediately  the  coal  com- 
panies circulated  petitions  and  invoked  the  ref- 
erendum on  this  law,  and  at  the  same  time, 
through  the  initiative  they  proposed  a  different 
and  unenforceable  statute.  In  the  1912  election 
both  eight-hour  proposals  were  approved.  It  is 
said  that  the  eight-hour  law  is  now  being  obeyed, 
for  the  first  time. 

Writing  of  the  strike  back  in  1903-04,  Ray  Stan- 
nard  Baker  said  in  McCbire's  Magazine:  "Out  of 
the  five  principal  demands  of  the  union  on  their 
employers,  two  of  them  are  to  e.nforce  laws  al- 
ready on  tlie  statute  books  of  Colorado,  and  the 
third,  the  eight-hour  demand,  was  already  a  con- 
stitutional law  and  would  have  been  on  the  statute 
books  had  the  Legislature  of  last  winter  carried 
out  the  will  of  the  people."  In  the  present  con- 


troversy— ten  years  later — out  of  seven  demands 
three  at  least  are  for  the  enforcement  of  laws  that 
have  been  upon  the  statute  books  for  many  years. 

The  operators  have  refused  to  meet  with  repre- 
sentatives of  miners  to  discuss  their  demands. 
Through  the  governor  of  the  state  representa- 
tives of  the  operators  have  offered  to  try  to  secure 
general  obedience  to  the  laws  if  the  miners  will  go 
back  to  work.  But  this  proposition  comes  too 
late  to  have  the  effect  desired.  Furthermore,  it 
is  a  confession  that  the  charges  of  disobedience  of 
law  made  by  the  miners  are  true.  In  spite  of  this 
confession,  however,  they  still  refuse  to  meet  the 
miners'  official  representatives  in  conference.  In 
the  single  confernece  so  far  held  where  operator 
met  striker,  the  operators  refused  to  attend  until 
they  had  been  assured  that  the  strikers  delegates 
were  not  representatives  of  the  union.  And  then 
the  conference  broke  up  because  the  miners  in- 
sisted on  their  right  to  have  a  union. 

Thus  the  operators  are  refusing  to  the  em- 
ployes the  right  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
only  agency  remaining  untried  that  offers  any 
guaranty  that  their  rights  will  be  respected 
and  the  laws  obeyed.  The  miners  have  tried  the 
operators, — for  ten  years  they  have  been  quies- 
cent while  the  laws  of  Colorado  have  been  violat- 
ed right  and  left.  They  have  tried  "society," — 
and  society  has  been  indifferent  through  all  those 
ten  years.  They  have  tried  the  state.  They  have 
assisted  in  putting  laws  upon  the  statute  books— 
and  the  state  has  not  enforced  those  laws. 

To  whom  then  are  they  to  look  for  protection  in 
their  rights?  That  they  have  resorted  to  arms  in 
this  conflict  is  shocking.  They  are  no  more 
justified  in  violence  of  any  sort  than  are  the 
operators.  Both  mine  guards  and  strikers  are 
under  arrest  in  Colorado  today  charged  with  the 
taking  of  human  life.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
will  receive  fair  and  just  trials  and  be  punished 
if  guilty.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  in  other  words,  that 
law  and  order  shall  be  restored  in  southern  Col- 
orado, and  that  human  life  shall  be  safe  there. 

But  law  and  order  will  not  have  been  restored 
until  operators  as  well  as  miners  shall  have  been 
required  to  obey  the  laws.  And  not  only  must  the 
laws  against  disorder  and  the  taking  of  life  be 
enforced,  but  laws  which  are  in  the  long  run  more 
important — because  they  apply  to  all  men, 
whether  blameless  or  guilty,  because  they  apply 
every  day  and  not  in  moments  of  passion  alone, 
because  they  enter  into  the  consciousness  of  every 
worker  and  help  to  make  his  life  comfortable  and 
livable  or  the  reverse — these,  too,  must  be  en- 
forced. And  until  they  are  enforced,  for  every 
assault,  for  every  instance  of  disorder,  for  every 
case  of  destruction  of  property,  for  every  injury, 
and  every  death,  that  may  take  place  during  the 
course  of  an  industrial  conflict  brought  into  being 
because  of  the  disregard  of  these  laws,  there  will 
be  a  dual  responsibility.  It  is  a  responsibility 
that  can  be  escaped  neither  by  the  individuals 
who  commit  these  offenses,  nor  by  the  mining 
operators  of  southern  Colorado  who  by  their  de- 
fiance of  law  have  provoked  the  passion  that  lies 
back  of  them. 
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£)R.  LIVINGSTON  FARRAND,  who 
for  nearly  ten  years  has  been 
executive  secretary  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Study  and  Preven- 
tion of  Tuberculosis,  has  severed  his 
connection  with  that  organization  to  be- 
come the  president  of  the  University  of 
Colorado.  For  the  promotion  of  the 
campaign  against  tuberculosis,  Dr.  Far- 
rand  has  probably  done  more  than  any 
other  single  individual  in  the  country. 
And  his  services  to  many  other  move- 
ments for  public  health,  have  been 
scarcely  less  important.  Probably  no 
one  else  has  come  into  such  intimate 
touch  with  so  many  of  the  newer  lines 
of  organized  effort  in  this  field  or  has 
had  so  vital  a  part  in  shaping  them. 

A  decade  has  rounded  out  since  the 
executive  office  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis  was  opened  under  his  di- 
rection. In  1904  there  were  less  than 
20  associations  and  committees  for  the 
prevention  of  tuberculosis  in  the  United 
States  and  of  these  not  more  than  5 
were  actively  at  work  Today  there  are 
over  1200  special  societies  and  commit- 
tees, covering  every  state,  city  and 
town  of  any  prominence.  The  115  scat- 
tered and  poorly  equipped  sanatoria  of 
ten  years  ago  have  grown  to  nearly 
600,  with  a  bed  capacity  of  over  35,- 
<X)0.  When  the  association  began  its 
work,  there  were  15  dispensaries  and 
clinics  for  tuberculosis.  Today,  there 
are  more  than  400.  There  were  no  open 
air  schools  or  fresh  air  classes  ten  years 
ago;  today  there  are  more  than  200. 

The  educational  campaign  of  the  as- 
sociation and  its  auxiliary  state  and 
local  organizations  has  permeated  every 
rank  of  society;  the  dangers  of  the  dis- 


ease and  the  methods  for  prevention  are 
being  made  known  through  countless 
organizations  and  agencies  and  are  even 
being  taught  in  the  public  schools  in 
scores  of  cities. 

Dr.  Farrand  has  been  actively  iden- 
tified with  the  American  Public  Health 
Association,  and  is  at  present  serving  as 
treasurer  and  as  editor  of  its  organ,  the 


c.  L.  CHUTE 

State     Probation    Commission,    Al- 
bany, N.  Y. 


LIVINGSTON    FARRAND 

Who  has  resigned  as  secretary  of 
the  National  Association  for  the 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculo- 
sis and  as  professor  of  anthropology 
at  Columbia,  to  become  president  of 
the  University  of  Colorado.  His 
successor  in  the  tuberculosis  work 
has  not  yet  been  announced. 

American  Journal  of  Public  Health. 
He  is  secretary  of  the  Central  Commit- 
tee of  Public  Health,  organized  by  the 
American  Medical  Association  to  co- 
ordinate the  public  health  movements  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  movements 
for  the  study  and  prevention  of  infant 
mortality,  for  school  hygiene,  sex  hy- 
giene, pure  milk,  and  the  control  of 
cancer,  he  has  rendered  important  serv- 
ice and  has  been  an  intimate  and  trusted 
adviser.  His  judgment  is  recognized 
as  peculiarly  valuable  in  determining 
what  efforts  and  methods  are  most  es- 
sential and  what  are  ill  considered  and 
undesirable. 

In  New  York  state  he  has  helped  con- 
tinuously both  to  plan  and  to  carry  into 
effect  the  public  health  activities  of  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association,  the 
Charity  Organization  Society,  and  the 
Central  Council  of  Public  Health  of 
New  York  city.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  board  of  managers  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor.  National  as  well  as  local  sig- 
nificance attaches  to  his  efforts  in  plan- 
ning and  organizing  the  association's 
home  hospital  for  tuberculous  families, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health  and 


Hygiene,  which  the  association  has  re- 
cently established  as  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare,  made  possible 
through  the  recent  gift  of  a  large  sum 
of  money  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Millbank 
Anderson. 

To  his  new  work  at  the  University  of 
Colorado,  he  brings  not  only  this  wide 
administrative  experience  in  the  field 
of  public  health,  but  university  train- 
ing and  teaching  experience.  Graduat- 
ing from  Princeton  in  1889,  and  New 
York  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons in  1891,  he  studied  at  Cambridge, 
England,  and  at  Berlin  in  1891-3.  Af- 
ter teaching  psychology  for  some  years, 
he  was  chosen  as  professor  of  anthro- 
pology at  Columbia  University  in  1903, 
a  position  which  he  has  held  since  that 
year.  Perhaps  no  other  man  has  the 
same  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
leading  men  alike  in  the  fields  of  medi- 
cine, scientific  research,  university  teach- 
ing and  social  work. 

pHERE  ARE  biological  laboratories 
and  psychological  laboratories  and 
now  there  is  a  laboratory  for  public 
affairs.  Prof.  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  di- 
rector of  the  division  of  public  affairs 
at  New  York  University,  is  to  supple- 
ment his  course  on  government  with 
practical  instruction  in  a  new  research 
laboratory,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  an 
American  college. 

The  purpose  of  the  laboratory,  known 
as  Government  House,  is  to  give  stu- 
dents in  the  graduate  school  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  at  close  range  municipal 
social  problems  and  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment which  deals  with  these  prob- 
lems. The  work  will  include  a  survey 
of  the  problems  of  public  health,  recrea- 
tion, prostitution,  housing  conditions, 
and  other  social  questions  in  this  West 
Side  district.  These  investigations  will 
be  followed  up  by  a  study  of  the  city 
courts,  of  work  of  city  departments,  of 
laws  applying  to  tenements,  factories, 
fire  prevention  and  sanitation,  and  of 
Tammany  Hall  and  other  political  or- 
ganizations. 


EDWARD  N.  CLOPPER 

Secretary   for   northern    states,    Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committee 
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The  students  expect  to  receive  prac- 
tical training  by  serving  as  volunteers 
under  city  officials,  by  co-operating  with 
existing  neighborhood  organizations  and 
by  forming  and  directing  young  men's 
clubs. 

Professor  Jenks,  who  will  have  gen- 
eral supervision  of  Government  House 
and  all  its  activities,  was  for  many 
years  professor  of  political  economy  and 
.politics  at  Cornell  University.  He  has 
served  on  many  federal  commissions, 
notably  on  the  United  States  Industrial 
Commission,  the  United  States  Commis- 
sion on  International  Exchange,  and 
the  United  States  Immigration  Commis- 
sion of  1907.  He  is  the  author  of  many 
books  on  economic  and  political  sub- 
jects. 

In  the  experiment  at  Government 
House  he  will  be  assisted  by  William 
Lamkie,  formerly  international  educa- 
tional director  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
Department  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


Courtesy  New  York  Times 


A  FTER  a  year's  work  with  the  Chil- 
dren's House  of  Refuge  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Edward  N.  Clopper  has  re- 
turned to  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee  to  become  secretary  for  the 
northern  states.  For  four  years  preced- 
ing his  work  in  Cincinnati,  he  held  a 
similar  position  in  the  Ohio  Valley 
States.  Previous  to  his  social  work  in 
this  country  Mr.  Clopper  was  engaged 
in  school  work  in  Porto  Rico,  as  teach- 
er, as  superintendent  and,  later,  as  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  schools  for  Porto 
Rico.  Perhaps  Mr.  Clopper  is  best 
known  for  his  investigations  of  mes- 
senger and  newsboy  service.  His  book, 
Child  Labor  in  City  Streets,  is  an  au- 
thoritative contribution  to  the  study  of 
children  in  the  street  trades. 


(CHARLES  L.  CHUTE  has  been 
appointed  executive  secretary  of 
the  New  York  State  Probation  Associa- 
tion to  succeed  Arthur  M.  Towne,  who 
recently  resigned  to  become  secretary  of 
the  Brooklyn  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children. 

Upon  his  graduation  from  the  New 
York  School  of  Philanthropy  in  1910, 
Mr.  Chute  was  immediately  appointed  a 
special  agent  of  the  National  Child  La- 
bor Committee.  He  has  engaged  in  inves- 
tigations of  street  trades,  tenement  house 
work  and  agricultural  pursuits.  In 
addition,  he  conducted  a  particular  in- 
quiry of  child  labor  in  the  processes  of 
glass  manufacture.  Two  years  ago  he 
was  made  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Child  Labor  Association,  where  he  has 
been  active  in  preparing  and  adapting 
the  uniform  child  labor  law  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature.  Although 
the  bill  was  defeated  this  year  in  the 
state  senate,  it  passed  the  house  and 
aroused  state-wide  sentiment  in  its 
favor. 

fjELEN  L.  SUMNER,  a  special 
agent  of  the  Children's  Bureau, 
has  been  appointed  chief  statistician  of 
that  bureau,  and  thus  becomes  one  of 
the  highest  paid  and  highest  ranking 
women  in  the  civil  service.  She  is  a 
native  of  Wisconsin  and  well-known  as 


tor  in  research  work  for  the  American 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Research.  In 
1907  and  1908  she  made  a  special  inves- 
tigation of  equal  suffrage  in  Colorado 
for  the  New  York  Collegiate  Equal 
Suffrage  League.  She  is  the  author  of 
The  White  Slave;  Labor  Problems 
(written  with  Thomas  A.  Adams) ; 
History  of  Women  in  Industry,  and 
Industrial  Courts  in  Europe.  She  is 
associate  editor  of  the  Documentary 
History  of  American  Industrial  Society. 


PROF.  JEREMIAH   W.  JENKS 

Director   of   the   new   laboratory   of 
public  affairs 

an    economist,    a   writer   on    labor   sub- 
jects, and  an  original  investigator. 

Miss  Sumner  is  a  graduate  of  Welles- 
ley  College.  At  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin she  was  for  two  years  an  hon- 
ary  fellow  in  political  economy  and  a 
correspondence  instructor.  In  1908  she 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phil- 
osophy. With  Prof.  John  R.  Commons 
of  Wisconsin  she  has  been  a  collabora- 


'"pHE  New  York  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee has  recently  appointed  Glen 
Edwards  of  New  York  city  as  its  field 
secretary.  Mr.  Edwards  succeeds 
Zenas  L.  Potter,  who  is  now  with  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

Heretofore  Mr.  Edwards  has  been  en- 
gaged largely  in  educational  fields.  Af- 
ter his  graduation  from  Marietta  Col- 
lege in  1903,  he  had  six  years  expe- 
rience under  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion in  Porto  Rico,  serving  first  as  a 
teacher  and  later  as  superintendent  of 
schools  of  San  Juan.  Returning  to  the 
United  States  in  1909  he  conducted 
field  investigations  for  the  United  States 
Immigration  Commission,  spent  two 
years  with  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
in  the  Division  of  Education,  and  in  the 
fall  of  1911,  accepted  a  position  in  New 
York  University  to  conduct  efficiency 
studies. 

As  child  labor  secretary  Mr.  Edwards 
will  visit  the  larger  up-state  cities  to 
investigate  the  enforcement  of  child 
labor  laws  and  to  stimulate  interest  in 
the  legislative  program  and  other  ac- 
tivities of  the  New  York  Child  Labor 
Committee.  His  headquarters  will,  be 
in  Syracuse. 


Communications 


DEPARTMENT  STORE  CLERKS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  been  asked 
by  the  Retail  Clerks  Union  of  New 
York  to  communicate  to  you  some  of 
their  comments  on  the  article  by  Wil- 
liam R.  Willcox  on  Women  in  New 
York  Department  Stores:  a  Reply,  in 
the  November  15  issue  of  THE  SURVEY. 
Mr.  Willcox  has  also  published,  within 
the  last  week,  through  the  columns  of 
the  National  Civic  Federation  Review, 
a  somewhat  more  detailed  article  on  the 
same  subject.  In  both  articles  Mr.  Will- 
cox invites  honest  criticism  of  the  fed- 
eration report,  and  the  clerks  are  glad 
of  the  opportunity  to  set  some  miscon- 
ceptions right. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  us  that 
Mr.  Willcox  is  not  quite  ingenuous  in 
his  affirmation  that  the  National  Civic 
Federation  report  gives  adequate  at- 
tention to  the  hours  of  mercantile  em- 
ployes. It  is  true  that  the  report  de- 
votes two  pages  to  the  subject.  Most 
of  this  material  relates  to  early  closing 
on  Saturdays  during  the  summer 


months  (when  a  large  number  of  the 
patrons  of  the  stores  are  out  of  town), 
and  to  the  fact  that  the  few  stationary 
engineers,  printers  and  carpenters  who 
are  employed  in  the  stores  frequently 
have  the  eight-hour  day.  The  unimport- 
ant connection  that  these  trades  are  or- 
ganized is  not  noted. 

The  real  indictment  against  the  stores 
in  regard  to  hours  is,  of  course,  that 
they  keep  their  employes  after  closing 
hours  to  do  such  work  as  stock-taking, 
moving  of  departments,  arranging  and 
ticketing  of  stock,  etc.,  and  to  this 
evil  the  only  reference  in  the  whole  fed- 
eration report  is  this  statement: 

"It  was  not  practicable  to  make  a 
searching  inquiry  into  the  grievance, 
which  is  in  the  air  in  some  places,  that 
there  are  always  some  detained  until 
seven  and  even  seven-thirty  P.  M.  How 
general  it  is  to  require  work  after  hours, 
it  cannot  be  said.  That  all  firms  do  not 
rigidly  prevent  it  is  apparent." 

Just  why  it  was  so  difficult  to  make 
[Continued  on  page  338.] 


One     HUNDRED 

HYMNS 

of  BROTHERHOOD 
and  Social  ASPIRATION 

EDITED  BY 

Mabel   Hay    Barrows    Mussey 

The  January  number  of  THE  SURVEY  will  be  a  social  hymns  issue. 
It  was  over  a  year  ago  that  Professor  Patten  wrote  a  challenge  to  the 
social  poets.  A  -stream  of  verses  has  come  in,  and  the  hymnals  of 
a  score  of  denominations  have  been  searched. 

Many  of  the  hymns  dear  to  all  of  us  are  brought  together  here 
for  the  first  time  for  the  sake  of  their  social  message.  There  are 
stirring  new  ones.  Especial  attention  has  been  given  to  the  musical 
settings.  » 

We  have  tried  to  choose  hymns  that  could  be  sung  by  all  people 
in  all  places,  whether  in  churches,  halls,  schools  or  the  open ;  hymns 
of  sheer  courage  and  inspiration,  binding  us  closer  to  our  fellow 

singers. 

Extra  copies  of  this  Issue  should  be  ordered  In  advance 
25  cents  each  :  In  sets  of  ten  $2.00. 


The  JURY 


§  Three  ORGANISTS, 

q  Two  COMPOSERS, 

«|  TAree  WRITERS, 

€J  77.e  EDITOR  o/oue  of  the  BEST 
recen/  HYMN  BOOKS, 

q  77,e  DIRECTOR  o/  MUSIC  a/ 
FORD  HALL, 

q  TTie  former  MUSICAL  DIREC- 
TOR of  COOPER  UNION. 

q  Four  CLERGYMEN, 

q  A  CHOIR-MASTER, 

q  Frve  COLLEGE  PROFESSORS, 

q  77.e  HEAD  of  a  MUSIC 
SCHOOL  SETTLEMENT, 

€J  Several  SOCIAL  WORKERS. 

q  A  College  PRESIDENT. 


SOCIAL  INSURANCE 

Where  EUROPE  Leads  the  WAY 
An  illuminating  SERIES  of  ARTICLES  By  Prof.  KATHARINE  COMAN  of  WELLESLEY 

An  American  economist  of  distinction  is  spending  a  year  abroad  studying  different  phases  of  social  insur- 
ance. Beginning  in  our  December  issues,  Professor  Coman  will  contribute  a  series  of  articles  to  SURVEY 
readers  interpreting  the  most  recent  outcroppings  of  the  idea. 

With  the  international  conference  coming  in  1915,  with  bills  before  Congress  for  a  federal  commission  on 
'social  insurance,  with  a  national  committee  organized  under  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation, 
.and  a  special  committee  of  the  Progressive  Party  in  the  field,  the  subject  is  bound  to  leap  into  public  attention 
in  the  same  way  that  workmen's  compensation  has  forged  ahead  in  the 
last  five  years. 

These  articles  by  Professor  Coman  will  give  readers  of  THE  SUR- 
VEY the  impressions  of  a  trained  observer  in  this  field  where  all  Europe 
is  a  laboratory. 

Four  of  the  Series. 


1912-13 


1908-09 


I.  INSURANCE  IN  SWEDEN.     [In  a  land  where 
wages  of  common  laborers  average  80  cents  a  day,  a  com- 
prehensive old  age  insurance  law  went  into  effect  last  sum- 
mer,   applying    to    every  man,    woman  and   child  in  the 
country,  rich  and  poor  alike.] 

II.  OLD  AGE  PENSIONS  IN  DENMARK.    [One- 
fourth  the  population  of  Denmark,  over 

60  years  of  age,  are  in  receipt  of  pensions 
in  one  form  or  another.] 

III.  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE   FIGHT 
AGAINST       UNEMPLOYMENT. 
[Representatives  of  16  nations  and  130 
cities  met  in  the  first  annual  congress  of 
Ghent  to  discuss  methods  of  bringing 
together   workman    and   job   and   of 
tiding  the  man  over  the  interim.] 

IV.  INSURANCE      AGAINST 
UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  NORWAY 
AND  DENMARK.     [How  Norway 
and  Sweden  co-operate  with  the  labor 
•unions.] 


1909-10 


Z2Z1  Hand     <t3WMand         S.lbl  Hand 


6.116  Mand  Z3>0  Hand 


A  chart  showing  the  increasing  numbers  of  men  finding  work  through  the  unemployment  bun 
Danish  Unskilled  Laborers  Union. 
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"The  little  survivors  from  the  Volturno,  whose  pictures  appear  above, 
came  into  New  York  City  on  the  Steamer  Kroonland.  In  New  York 
there  awaited  them  more  than  two  hundred  offers  of  outright  adoption, 
besides  numerous  proposals  to  educate  them.  These  momentary  waifs 
of  the  sea  have  all  been  reunited  with  their  families,  and  the  impulse  to 
help  them  remains  unsatisfied. 

The  mind  was  quick  to  see  the  peril  of  children  on  a  burning  ship, 
the  heart  to  reach  out  to  them,  as  they  came  into  port,  their  parents  (so 
far  as  the  public  knew)  having  perished  by  fire  or  drowning.  May  that 
picture  serve  to  make  real  to  you  the  picture  of  other  children  not  older 
than  these,  suffering  not  temporary  peril,  but  lasting  hardship  ? 

Children  suffered  daily  under  the  sweating  system  in  New  York  City 
until,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  Consumers'  League,  tenement 
house  work  for  children  under  fourteen  was  this  year  made  illegal  for  the 
first  time.  Our  task  now  is  to  abolish  such  hardship  wherever  it  still 
lingers.  Young  children  are  daily  deprived  of  the  care  of  their  mothers 
because  working  hours  are  cruelly  excessive.  Shortening  the  working 
day  of  mothers  and  older  sisters  directly  helps  the  little  children  at  home, 
and  this  is  the  especial  work  of  the  National  Consumers'  League. 

Will  you  be  one  of  those  who  help  in  this  field  of  less  spectacular 
suffering  by  sending  us  your  check  to-day? 

Sincerely  yours, 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE 

Office:  J06  East  J9th  St.,  New  York  City 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


VOLUNTEER  WANTED— Opportunity 
to  learn  general  settlement  work  and  as- 
iociated  charities  work  under  trained  lead- 
ers near  the  City  of  Boston.  Address  Head- 
worker  SURVEY. 

WANTED. — Graduate  nurses  for  dis- 
trict nursing.  Address  R.  G.  Paterson, 
Secretary,  20  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

WANTED— Assistant  in  a  settlement  as 
supervising  housekeeper.  Apply  to  Young 
Women's  Union,  428  Bambridge  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


EXPERIENCED  SUPERINTENDENT 
open  for  engagement  with  Boys'  Club, 
Correctional  Institution,  Juvenile  Court 
work  or  other  phase  of  social  service  of 
larger  opportunity.  15  years  experience  as 
executive.  Results  open  to  investigation. 
Convincing  public  speaker.  Aggressive, 
energetic.  Age  34.  Address  1186,  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED,  trained  social  worker 
desires  position  in  constructive  social  ser- 
vice.  Address  1190  SUKVEY. 

WANTED— Position  of  responsibility  in 
social  work  by  young  woman,  college  grad- 
uate, with  School  of  Philanthropy  training, 
and  experience  as  voulnteer  Charities  vis- 
itor, paid  settlement  worker,  and  kinder- 
gartner.  Address  1191  THE  SURVEY. 


[Continued  from  page  336.] 

this  investigation  the  federation  report 
does  not  disclose.  A  member  of  the 
union  stood  outside  a  great  down-town 
store  last  week,  and  counted  the  num- 
ber of  girls  coming  out  of  the  employes' 
entrance  between  7.05  and  7.18  P.  M. 
Their  number  was  325.  Perhaps  the 
federation  experts  were  over-occupied 
in  the  examination  of  the  "exquisite 
solariums"  (destitute  of  clerks)  the 
"charming  pergolas"  and  the  "snow- 
white  hospitals"  to  which  some  three- 
fourths  of  their  report  is  devoted. 

But  the  United  States  government 
did  not  find  such  an  investigation  im- 
practicable. In  its  report,  published 
early  in  1910,  it  states:  "Of  47  women 
20  worked  overtime  an  aver- 
age of  2.6  hours  an  average  of  2.3  days 
for  37  weeks  of  the  year,  exclusive  of 
the  Christmas  holiday  season.  Of  these 
twenty,  three  were  provided  regularly 
with  supper  or  supper  money  whenever 
overtime  was  demanded.  One  was  paid 
an  additional  $10  for  the  entire  period, 
fifteen  received  nothing  at  all,  and  one 
did  not  report  on  the  subject." 

In  his  National  Civic  Federation  Re- 
view article,  Mr.  Willcox  objects  spe- 
cifically to  two  statements  made,  as  it 
happens,  by  the  writer  in  a  letter  to  the 
Evening  Post  of  last  August  on  the  sub- 
ject of  overtime.  One  was  that  the  fact 
that  a  store  flamed  with  light  far  into 
the  night  denoted  overtime ;  the  other 
that  stores  employing  welfare  workers 
have  been  known  to  keep  their  employes 
until  one  A.  M. 

Mr.  Willcox  states  that  the  stores  are 
often  thus  illuminated  for  the  sole  bene- 
fit of  cleaners  and  night  watchmen. 
Any  one  who  knows  anything  about  in- 
side conditions  in  stores  is  aware  that 
the  amount  of  illumination  required  by 
cleaners  and  night  watchmen  is  scanty. 
And  the  writer  knows  of  at  least  one 
store  employing  a  welfare  worker  that 
has  kept  some  employes  working  up  to 
one  A.  M.  during  the  last  six  months. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  a  law  has 
gone  into  effect  limiting  the  hours  of 
labor  for  women  in  mercantile  establish- 
ments to  sixty  per  week,  and  forbidding 
Sunday  work  for  practically  everyone 
so  employed.  This  is  the  first  mercan- 
tile law  for  adult  workers  in  New  York 
state.  It  was  passed  to  meet  the  arous- 
ed public  sentiment  in  regard  to  de- 
partment store  conditions  that  has  been 
so  strongly  manifested  during  the  past 
year.  These  laws  are  as  yet  very  poor- 
ly enforced  in  New  York  city. 

In  the  matter  of  wages  we  have  noth- 
ing to  add  to  Miss  Van  Kleeck's  state- 
ment, or  to  her  discussion  of  the  federa- 
tion's use  of  averages.  But  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  great  advance  in 
unionism  in  the  garment  and  other 
trades  has  sharply  advanced  the  financial 
status  of  the  factory  girl  in  our  city. 
On  the  other  hand,  her  expenses  are 
much  less.  The  factory  girl  wears  old 
clothes  at  her  work ;  the  store  girl  must 
present  a  neat,  even  stylish  appearance. 
And  whatever  the  averages  that  may 
have  been  obtained  in  selected  stores 
in  the  spring  of  1913,  the  federation  re- 
port admits  what  every  store  worker 
knows  to  be  the  truth — that  the  vast  ma- 
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EGYPT  and  the  NILE 

Highest  class  Tours  to  iSc  ORIENT,  including  Egypt,  the 
Nile,  Holy  Land,  Greece,  etc.  Cultured  leadership;  small 
private  parties.  Frequent  departures  until  March.  Pro- 
gram 34.  COOK'S  NILE  STEAMERS  leave  Cairo  every 
Few  days  during  the  season  for  the  First  and  Second  Cata- 
racts, the  .ci.'dan.  etc.  Luxurious  private  steamers  and 
dahabeahs  for  families  and  private  parties. 

SOUTH   AMERICA 

Attractive  Tour  including  Panama.  February  4.  Pro- 
gram 45. 

WINTER   CRUISES 

Panama  Canal.  West  Indies,  Orient  India,  Mediterranean, 
Round  the  World.  Bookings  for  ALL  Cruises.  Program 

EUROPE 

Spring  and  Summer  Tours  Je  Luxe,  highest  class  long  and 
short  Vacation  Tours.  Also  special  seriec  at  popular  prices. 

TOURS  IN  AMERICA 

Escorted  or  unaccompanied,  to  California,  Florida,  Ber- 
muda, and  all  Winter  Resorts,  all  the  Season. 

Send  for  Program  desired. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  or  Boston,  Philadelphia 
Chicago,  Montreal,  Toronto,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 


SLIDES- PHOTOGRAPHS 


ON 


SOCIAL  SUBJECTS 
HINE  PHOTO  CO. 

27  Grant  Ave.,  Lincoln  Park,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


"THAT  home-making  should  be  regarded  as  a  pro- 

fession. 
"THAT  right  living  should  be  the  fourth    "  R  "  in 

education. 
""THAT  health   is  the  duty  and  business  of  the  in- 

dividual,  illness  of  the  physician. 

""THAT  the  spending  of  money  is  as  important  as 
•*•    the  earning  of  the  money. 
"THAT   the    upbringing   of   the   children  demands 

more  study  than  the  raising  of  chickens 
"  I  'HAT  the  home-maker  should  be  as  alert  to  make 

progress  in  her  life  work  as  the  business  or  pro- 
fessional man. 

— American  School  of  Home  Economics 

NOTE— Send  for  100-page  handbook.  "The  Profession  of 
Home-making."  which  gives  details  of  home-study,  domestic 
tcicncc  courses,  etc.  .It's  FREE.  Bulletins:  "Freehand  Cook- 
ing." lOcts.;  "Food  Values,"  lOcts.;  "The  Up-to-Date 
Home."  15  cts. 

Addrw-A.  S.  H.  E.,  519  W.  69th  St.,  Chicago.  III. 


GO  TO  EUROPE  AT  OUR 

"C*  ~%f  T>  Tf  ^  C 17  A  few  tours  to  organizers  of  small  par- 
Ji^VJT  dl^!3JC<  ties.  Write  today  for  plan  and  program 

UNIVERSITY  TOURS,    Box  S.  U.  Wilmington,  Del. 


jority  of  the  girls  get  six  or  seven  dol- 
lars a  week.  Saleswomen  may  get  as 
low  as  $3. 

Mr.  Willcox  is  hurt  at  our  indiffer- 
ence to  welfare  work.  The  union  has 
no  objection  to  welfare  work,  but  it  does 
object  to  such  work  as  a  "device  to  im- 
press the  public" — the  words  are  not 
mine,  but  those  of  a  trade  paper,  the 
Dry  Goods  Economists'.  At  least  three 
such  stores  have  used  their  welfare 
work  as  a  business  asset,  during  the 
past  six  months,  by  dwelling  on  this 
feature  in  their  advertising. 

And  lastly  there  is  the  question  of  the 
relation  between  store  conditions  and 
prostitution. 

Last  month  eleven  cadets  were  arrest- 
ed by  the  police  in  one  large  depart- 
ment store,  that  of  Gimbel  Brothers,  on 
Sixth  Avenue.  The  cadets  were  arrest- 
ed on  the  complaint  of  a  customer,  Mrs. 
J.  B.  Campbell  of  Englewood,  N.  J. 
The  cadets  had  plied  their  trade  in  the 
waiting  room  of  the  store,  and  from 
press  accounts  the  store  had  done  little 
to  prevent  it.  In  fact-when  these  eleven 
were  arrested,  nine  other  cadets  were 
allowed,  it  is  stated,  to  escape  on  the 
ground  that  a  more  general  arrest  would 
arouse  undue  commotion  in  the  store. 

These  facts  speak  for  themselves. 
These  cadets  were  not  learned  in  soci- 
ology. They  had  not  made  any  scien- 
tific study  of  the  social  evil.  But  as 
business  men,  plying  their  business,  they 
went  with  unerring  instinct  to  the  most 
promising  market.  They  went  where 
the  girls  were  so  underpaid,  and  as  a 
consequence,  so  poorly  nourished  and 
badly  housed  that  they  were — some  of 
them — comparatively  easy  prey. 

We  want  as  a  union  to  thank  Miss 
Van  Kleeck  for  her  article.  And  we  in- 
vite Mr.  Willcox,  since  he  seems  much 
interested,  to  a  more  thorough  discus- 
sion of  the  subject.  Owing  to  the  bit- 
ter hostility  of  the  employers  to  the 
union — a  hostility  that  has  manifested 
itself  even  by  the  dismissal  of  employes 
who  kept  union  literature  in  their  lock- 
ers— we  cannot  come  out  in  the  open, 
and  are  forced  to  sign  this  article  with 
the  name  of  a  fraternal  member. 

Why  the  employers  should  be  so  hos- 
tile to  a  conservative  trade  union,  pro- 
mulgating moderate  demands  we  do  not 
know.  But  we  will  be  glad  at  any  time 
to  take  up  the  issue  personally,  through 
a  committee,  with  Mr.  Willcox. 

ELIZABETH  DUTCHER. 

[For  the  Press  Committee  Retail 
Clerks'  Union  of  New  York.] 

A  WISH  OF  THE  SEASON  CFflOT 

To  THE  EDITOR:  May  the  good-will 
that  is  in  human  hearts  at  this  season 
of  the  year  manifest  itself  not  merely 
in  sincere  and  happy  personal  gifts  but 
also  in  active  co-operation  with  con- 
structive movements  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  social  ills.  May  we  increasingly 
recognize  that  meditation,  however  deep, 
and  contemplation,  however  absorbing, 
do  not  in  themselves  constitute  true  wor- 
ship of  the  Divine  Spirit.  May  we 
perceive  that  reverence  for  human  per- 
sonality is  at  the  foundation  of  the  re- 
ligious attitude  and  that  that  reverence 
can  most  effectively  be  expressed  by  af- 


The  Accepted 
Standard    in 
Projection  Work 


Its  optical  and  mechanical  accuracy 
— simplicity  in  operation — durability 
in  construction — all  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish the 

gausch  [omb 

BALOPTICON 

THE   PERFECT    STEREOPTICON 

Designed  for  the  field  of  high-grade,  all- 
around  projection— the  Balopticon  is  the 
popular  choice  among  educators  generally. 
Widely  used  in  schools,  colleges,  on  the 
lecture  platform,  and  m  the  home.  Utilizes 
ordinary  lantern  slides—  projecting  brilliant, 
vivid,  full-toned  pictures.  May  also  be 
arranged  for  direct  projection  of  opaque 
objects  such  as  photos,  postcards,  draw- 
ings, maps,  etc. 

Model  C  Balopticon  now  only  $25  and  up. 

Opaque  attachment  $30  and  up. 
Various  other  models  can  also  be  supplied. 


Write  Today  for  Interesting 
Descriptive  Circular 


BAUSCH  &  LOME  OPTICAL  CO. 

528  St.  Paul  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Chicago 

Washington  San  Francisco 


Founded     for     advanced     and     hopeless 

cases, 

THE  HOSPITAL  AND  HOUSE  OF 
REST  FOR  CONSUMPTIVES 

at  Inwood-on-Hudson,  New  York  City, 
also  has  Bungalows  for  the  incipient 
patients.  Aid  is  asked  for  the  little 
children  In  the  new  Pavilion  recently 
opened,  for  which  there  is  no  main- 
tenance fund.  The  entire  work  is 
unique,  In  that  the  need  of  the  patient 
alone  determines  his  or  her  length  of 
residence.  It's  scope  is  in  danger  of 
being  restricted  unless  the  support  ac- 
corded to  it  is  more  generous.  Checks 
sent  to  William  M.  Crulkshank,  Treas- 
urer. 59  East  59th  Street,  will  be 
promptly  acknowledged. 
WOODBUBY  G.  LANGDON,  Pres. 

ANDREW  C.  ZABRISKIB,  Vice-Pres., 

HOWARD  TOWNSEND,  Sec'y. 
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filiation  with  causes  that  aim  at  the 
eradication  of  the  imperfections  of  the 
social  order  of  which  each  one  of  us 
is  a  part. 

MORRIS  J.  WESSEL. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


WOMEN  WHO  SCRUB  AND  SMILE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  just  read  H. 
V.  Andrews'  letter  in  your  issue  for  No- 
vember 29  and  I  cannot  wait  to  pro- 
test, by  no  means  mildly,  at  the  cruel 


misinterpretation  of  Miss  Reely's  won- 
derful word  picture  of  the  "women" 
who  though  old  and  poor  and  broken 
by  hard  labor,  who,  though  they  go 
to  work  while  others  sleep — yet  go 
laughing !  How  can  anyone  see  in  it 
anything  but  a  deep  admiration  for  that 
unbroken  spirit  and  a  plea  for  a  change 
of  conditions  which  make  it  necessary 
for  women  "past  youth"  to  labor  while 
we  sleep. 

MRS.  WILLIAM  A.  NORTON. 
Norwich,  Conn. 


INFORM- 


Calendar  of  Conferences 


DECEMBER  AND  JANUARY  CON- 
FERENCES. 

ECONOMIC  ASSOCIATION,  American.  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.  December  27-30.  Secre- 
tary, Prof.  T.  N.  Carver,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

FOREIGN  MISSIONS,  Student  Volunteer 
Movement  for.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  De- 
cember 31,  1913-January  4,  1914.  Sec'y, 
Fennell  P.  Turner,  600  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York. 

LABOR  LEGISLATION,  American  Association 
for.  Washington,  D.  C,  December  30-31. 
Secretary,  John  B.  Andrews,  131  East 
23rd  Street,  New  York  City. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION,  American. 
Washington,  D.  C.  December  30-January 
1.  Secretary,  W.  F.  Dowd,  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 

RACE  BETTERMENT,  National  Conference  on. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  January  8-12.  For 
information  address  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

SINGLE  TAXERS,  *  National  Conference  of 
Held  in  connection  with  meeting  oi 
Joseph  Pels  Fund  Commission.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  January  15-17,  1914. 
Chairman,  Daniel  Kiefer,  Blymyer  Build- 
ing, Cincinnati,  O. 

SOCIOLOGICAL  SOCIETY,  American.  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.  December  27-31.  Secre- 
tary, Prof.  G.  E.  W.  Bedford,  University 
of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

LATER  MEETINGS 

INTERNATIONAL 

BLIND,  Fourth  Triennial  International  Con- 
ference on  the.  London,  England,  June, 
1914.  Sec'y,  Henry  Stainsby,  206  Great 
Portland  St.,  London,  W. 

CHILDREN'S  WELFARE,  International.  Con- 
gress for.  Amsterdan,  Netherlands,  1914. 
President,  Dr.  Treub,  Huygenstratt  106, 
Amsterdan. 

EUGENICS  CONGRESS,  International.  New 
York  City.  About  September  20,  1915. 

PRISON  CONGRESS,  Quinquennial.  London, 
England,  1915.  Sec'y,  F.  Simon  Van  der 
Aa,  Groningen,  Holland. 

NATIONAL 

ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE,  American,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  May  29-June  1,  1914.  Sec'y, 
Charles  Mclntire,  Easton,  Pa. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  National  Con- 
ference of.  Forty-first  Annual  Meeting. 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  May,  1914.  Gen.  Sec'y, 
W.  T.  Cross,  315  Plymouth  Court,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 


CHILD  LABOR,  National  Conference  on. 
New  Orleans,  La.,  March  15-19,  1914. 
Sec'y,  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  105  East  22d 
Street,  New  York.. 

NEGRO  INDUSTRIAL  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS, 
Association  of.  New  York,  March  25, 
1914.  Sec'y,  Leslie  P.  Hill,  Cheyney,  Pa. 

POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE,  American 
Academy  of.  Eighteenth  annual  meeting. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  3  &  4,  1914. 
Sec'y,  J.  P.  Lichtenberger,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION,  American. 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Last  week  in  Novem- 
ber, 1914.  Sec'y,  Prof.  S.  M.  Gunn,  755 
Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION.  March 
5-8,  1914.  New  Haven,  Conn.  Sec'y, 
Henry  F.  Cope,  332  So.  Michigan  Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 

TUBERCULOSIS,  National  Association  for  the 
Study  and  Prevention  of.  Washington, 
D.  C.  Early  in  May,  1914.  Sec'y,  Dr. 
Livingston  Farrand,  105  East  22d  Street, 
New  York. 

WOMEN'S  CLUBS,  General  Federation  of. 
Biennial  Convention.  Chicago,  July, 
1914. 

LOCAL 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  Fifth  New  York 
City  Conference  of.  Manhattan,  Brook- 
lyn and  Lincolndale,  Westchester  County, 
May  19-21,  1914.  Sec'y,  John  B.  Prest, 
287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

EXHIBITIONS 

CHILD  WELFARE  EXHIBIT,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
April  15-25,  1914.  Director,  Anna 
Louise  Strong,  200  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York. 

HYGIENE,  International  Exposition  of.  In 
connection  with  Fifth  Latin-American 
Medical  Congress.  Lima,  Peru.  No- 
vember 2-December  31,  1913. 

PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION.  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  Feb.  20-Dec.  4,  1915.  Social 
Economy  Department — Alvin  E.  Pope, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PANAMA-CALIFORNIA  EXPOSITION,  San  Die- 
go, Cal.,  Jan.  1-Dec.  31,  1915.  Director 
of  Exhibits,  E.  L.  Hewett,  San  Diego, 
Cal. 

URBAN  EXPOSITION,  International.  Lyons, 
France.  May  1-November  1,  1914.  Gen- 
eral Director,  Dr.  Jules  Courmont,  Hotel 
de  Ville,  Lyons,  France. 


Children 


CHILD  LABOR— National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee, 105  Hast  22d  St.,  New  York.    Owen 
It.    Lovejoy,    Sec'y.       25    State    Branches. 
Where   does   your   state   stand?      How   can   you 
help?      List    of    pamphlets    and    reports    free. 
Membership  fee  nominal. 

HII.D  HELPING — Department     of     Cfiild- 
Helplng,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,    I3n   hast 
22d  St.,  New  York.     Correspondence,  print- 
ed  matter   and   counsel    relative   to   institutions 
for    children,    child    placing,    infant    mortality 
care  of  crippled  children,  Juvenile  Courts,  etc. 

CHILI)    WELFARE    EXHIBITS —  National 
Child    Welfare    Exhibition    Committee,    200 
Fifth  ave.,  New  York,  Charles  F.  Powlison, 
Gen.    Sec'y,    Anna    Louise    Strong,    Director    or 
Exhibits.      Bulletins    covering    Results,    Organi- 
zation,  Cost,    Construction,   etc.,   of  Child   Wel- 
fare Exhibits.     Will  assist  cities  in  organization 
and  direction.     Exhibit  material  to  loan. 

CONSERVATION     OF    INFANT    LIFE  - 
American   Association   for   Study   and   Pre- 
vention of  Infant  Mortality,     1211  Cathed- 
ral    Street,     Baltimore.       Gertrude    B.     Knipp, 
Exec.  Sec'y.     Literature  on  request. 

Studies  preventable  causes  of  death  and  ill- 
ness ;  urges  birth  legislation ;  maternal  nurs- 
ing, parental  instruction. 

Health 

CHOOL  HYGIENE — American   School   Hy- 

giene  Association.     Pres.,  David  L.  Edsall, 

M.D.,  Harvard  University  Medical  School  ; 

Sec'y.,  Thomas  A.  Storey,  M.D.,  College  of  the 

City  of  New  York,  New  York. 

Yearly  congresses  and  proceedings. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE— National    Committee 
for    Mental    Hygiene,    50    Union    Square, 
New  York  City,  Clifford  W.  Beers,   Sec'y. 
Write    for   pamphlets    on    mental    hygiene,    pre- 
vention of  insanity,  care  of  insane,  social  ser- 
vice in  mental  hygiene,  State  Societies  for  Men- 
tal Hygiene. 

EUGENICS— Eugenics    Record    Office,     Cold 
Spring    Harbor,    L.    I.,    N.    Y.      (American 
Breeders    Assoc.,    Eugenics    Sect.      Charles 
B.    Davenport,   Sec.).      Membership   Jf2.   a  year. 
National  repository  of  data  on  hereditary  fam- 
ily   traits.      Schedules    for    family    records    fur- 
nished   free.      Advice    as    to    suitable    matings. 
Publications  at  cost.     H.  H.  Laughlin,  Supt. 

NATIONAL  HEALTH -Committee    of    One 
Hundred  on   National   Health.     E.  F.  Rob- 
bins,  Exec.  Sec.,  Room  51,  105  East  22d  St., 
New    York.      To    unite    all    government    health 
agencies  into  a  National  Department  of  Health 
to  inform  the  people  how  to  prevent  disease. 

TUBERCULOSIS — National  Association  for 
the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
105   East  22d   St.,   New   York.      Livingston 
Farrand,    M.D.,    Exec.    Sec'y.      Reports,    pamph- 
lets, etc.,   sent  upon   request.     Annual   transac- 
tions and   other   publications   free   to  members. 

SEX    EDUCATION  —The  American  Federal 
tion     for     Sex     Hygiene,     Tilden     Building, 
105   West   Fortieth    Street,   New   York   City. 
Constituent    societies    throughout    the    country. 
Publications  to  members  and  upon  application. 
Membership  $2  per  year. 

EX    HYGIENE  —  Society    of    Sanitary    and 
Moral    Prophylaxis,    Tilden    BIdg.,    105    W. 
40th  St.,  New  York.     H.  1'.  DeForest,  Sec'y. 
22  affiliated  societies.     Report  and  leaflets  free. 
Educational    pamphlets,    lOc   each.      Journal   of 
Socitil  Discnftcs,  $1   per  vear.     Membership,  an- 
nual dues  $2,  includes  all  literature. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION   FOR   PUB- 
LIC   HEALTH  NURSING — Object:    to 
stimulate  the  extension   of  public   health 
nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  technique;  to 
maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.    Pub- 
lications :  Pub.  Health  Nursing  Quarterly.  $1.00 
per  year,  and  bulletins.     Address  Ella   Phillips 
Crandall,   R.    N.   Exec.    Sec.,    54    East  34th   St., 
New  York  City. 

Industry 

VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION-The  National 
Society    for    the    Promotion    of    Industrial 
Education — promotion,    discussion,    investi- 
gation, publications,  clearing  house  of  informa- 
tion,   legislation,    experimentation,    constructive 
work  and  eo-oi>erating  agency.      For   literature, 
address  C.  A.  Prosser,  Secretary,  Room  415,  105 
East  22d  Street.   New   York   City. 

ABOR  LEGISLATION  —Workmen's    Com- 
pensation  ;  Industrial  Hygiene  ;  Labor  Laws. 
Official      Publication :     American     Labor 
I.ef/islation  Review,  sent  free  to  members. 

American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation, 
131  East  23d  St.,  New  York  City.  John  B. 
Andrews,  Secretary. 
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EAL  ESTATE  AGENT  CONVICT- 
ED IN  DISORDERLY  CASE 


A  LONG  SERIES  of  convictions  of 
women  for  maintaining  disorderly  flats 
in  the  Robespierre  apartment  house  at 
230  West  Fiftieth  street,  New  York  city, 
was  followed  last  week  by  the  convic- 
tion in  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions  of 
the  agent,  Ernest  Tribelhorn,  on  a 
charge  of  keeping  a  disorderly  house.  A 
sentence  of  twenty-five  days'  imprison- 
ment and  a  fine  of  $500  were  imposed 
by  the  court. 

Tribelhorn  is  a  business  man  of  stand- 
ing and  president  of  the  United  States 
Realty  Company,  operating  the  Robes- 
pierre apartment. 

In  the  course  of  the  trial,  two  wit- 
nesses who  had  been  employes  of  Tribel- 
horn, testified  that  disputes  with  women 
over  increases  in  rent,  were  taken  up 
with  Paul  J.  Bonwit,  of  the  department 
store  of  Bonwit,  Teller  &  Company. 

In  sentencing  Tribelhorn,  Justice  Col- 
lins intimated  the  connection  of  a  person 
of  prominence  and  wealth  in  the  case. 
He  said: 

"It  is  the  first  conviction  of  this  na- 
ture in  a  long  number  of  years,  and 
in  that  sense  it  has  an  importance  en- 
tirely beyond  the  individual  himself,  in 
so  far  as  its  relative  effect  upon  the 
public  is  concerned.  We  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  fine  alone  would 
not  be  adequate  punishment  in  the  case. 
Our  reason  for  that  is  that  what  tempts 
people  to  do  this  thing  is  the  accumula- 
tion of  money,  in  so  far  as  rents  and 
the  profits  are  concerned,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  there  are,  unfortunately,  in 
our  community  persons  who  hold  their 
heads  high  in  social  life  who  may  be 
described  as  principals,  who  do  busi- 
ness through  real  estate  agents,  and  al- 
low women  to  occupy  their  places  and 
ply  the  vocation  of  prostitutes  and  dis- 
orderly-house inmates  in  those  places. 

"It  is  unfortunate  that  some  people, 
high  in  social  life,  who  would  be  horror- 
stricken  if  a  stain  or  smirch  would  come 
to  their  daughters,  wink  both  eyes  at  the 
law  in  this  regard.  Five  hundred  dol- 
lars would  be  the  extent  that  the  court 
could  impose  punishment  as  a  fine,  and 
if  a  fine  only  were  imposed,  it  would 
not  be  effectual  as  a  restraint  upon  oth- 
ers of  a  similar  nature,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  financial  interest  of  those  hav- 
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ing  the  money  invested  is  so  great  that 
they  would  be  glad  at  any  time  to  pay 
five  hundred  dollars  for  the  privilege  of 
going  ahead." 

The  Comnuttee  of  Fourteen,  which 
has  co-operated  in  the  case  from  the 
beginning,  feels  that  the  conviction  of 
Tribelhorn  is  of  tremendous  importance 
as  it  is  the  first  in  New  York  city  in 
which  a  man  "higher  up"  than  the 
"madam,"  or  keeper  of  a  disorderly  flat, 
has  been  given  a  prison  sentence.  The 
committee  points  out  that  this  conviction 
carries  legal  responsibility  for  disor- 
derly apartments  one  step  above  the 
woman  who  employs  prostitutes  to  the 
agent  who  knowingly  rents  to  her  for 
the  purpose.  Mr.  Bonwit  was  not  a  de- 
fendant in  the  case. 

Another  important  point,  according  to 
the  committee,  is  the  large  amount  of 
newspaper  publicity  following  Tribel- 
horn's  conviction. 

The  raid  on  the  Robespierre  apart- 
ments was  made  by  the  police  about  a 
year  ago  on  cqrnplaint  of  the  Committee 
of  Fourteen.  The  case  was  delayed  both 
in  the  magistrate's  court  where  it  was 
given  ten  hearings  before  the  late  Mag- 
istrate Butt,  and  in  the  Court  of  Special 
Sessions,  where  it  has  been  on  the  cal- 
endar for  nearly  a  year.  An  appeal  will 
be  made  to  the  Appellate  Division. 


Handy  in  Duluth  News-Tribune. 

COMING  EVENTS  CAST  THEIR 
SHADOWS  BEFORE 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL CIVIC  FEDERATION 

"If  you  don't  give  the  right  of 
free  assemblage,"  said  Samuel  Gom- 
pers  at  the  National  Civic  Federation 
meeting  in  New  York,  "you  will  have 
to  contend  with  elements  which  will  not 
let  you  sleep  so  comfortably  nor  with 
so  little  concern.  This  is  not  to  be  con- 
strued as  a  threat — any  more  than  the 
prediction  of  bad  weather/  It  is  a  sim- 
ple prognostication." 

The  meetings,  which  ran  through  De- 
cember 11-13,  were  full  of  prognosti- 
cation. Talcott  Williams  of  the  Colum- 
bia University  School  of  Journalism, 
announced  that  the  federation  will  un- 
dertake a  survey  of  industrial  progress 
in  America  to  determine  the  validity  of 
the  claims  of  the  Socialists  and  the  I. 
W.  W.  people,  "who  would  destroy 
everything  through  arson  and  revolu- 
tion," that  the  existing  social  order  is 
nothing  but  a  huge  machinery  of  ex- 
ploitation. He  stated  that  the  results 
of  this  investigation  would  show  that 
the  progress  of  the  last  fifty  years  has 
been  phenomenal  and  that  large  num- 
bers o-f  working  people  actually  have  in 
their  houses  at  the  present  time  both 
pianos  and  bathtubs. 

Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  discussing  the 
pure  food  law,  said  that  if  the  chief  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
should  be  given  a  free  hand  food  adul- 
teration would  become  a  memory  in  the 
United  States. 

At  the  first  session  August  Belmont 
presented  the  report  on  the  department 
on  workmen's  compensation,  Emerson 
Macmillan  on  the  regulation  of  inter- 
state and  municipal  utilities,  and  a  re- 
port by  Alton  B.  Parker  on  reform  in 
legal  procedure  was  read.  None  of 
these  was  more  interesting  than  that  of 
Talcott  Williams  of  the  committee  on 
plan  and  scope  of  the  proposed  survey 
of  social  and  industrial  progress  re- 
ferred to  above,  and  the  report  of  the 
welfare  department  which  was  presented 
by  William  R.  Willcox.  Mr.  Willcox 
repeated  in  essence  the  defense  of  de- 
partment stores  which  is  contained^  in 
the  report  of  the  recent  investigation 
made  by  that  department,  and  he  re- 
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peated  also  his  defense  of  the  report 
itself  as  made  in  his  recent  communica- 
tion to  THE  SURVEY. 

The  most  interesting  discussion  in  the 
session  on  industrial  corporations  was 
that  which  brought  before  the  gather- 
ing the  question  of  the  application  of 
the  Sherman  law  to  labor  unions.  Sam- 
uel Gompers,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  made  a  strong 
plea  for  an  amendment  to  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  law  which  would  exempt  la- 
bor associations  and  agreements  from 
the  provisions  of  this  law,  under  which 
they  have  been  placed  by  several  de- 
cisions of  the  courts. 

In  protesting  against  such  a  ruling  in 
the  case  of  a  law  framed  obviously  "to 
protect  the  public  from  extortion  and 
oppression  by  money-making  corpora- 
tions," he  denounced  it  as  a  "perversion 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  judicial 
interpretation  in  this  or  any  other  coun- 
try." He  pointed  out  that  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  other  labor  or- 
ganizations existed  "only  by  sufferance" 
and  could  at  any  time  be  dissolved  by 
enforcement  of  the  law — and  cited  the 
case  of  organized  workers  in  New  Or- 
leans who  were  recently  indicted  for 
criminal  conspiracy  for  "daring  to  ex- 
press sympathy  and  extend  co-operation 
to  their  fellow  workmen  in  another 
trade  in  order  to  prevent  a  cut  in  their 
wages." 

Julius  Henry  Cohen,  attorney  for  the 
Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control  in  the 
Garment  Trades  of  New  York,  while 
backing  up  Mr.  Gompers'  protest,  de- 
clared that  the  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Sherman  law  would  be  similar  in 
effect  to  tying  up  one  artery,  only  to 
have  the  hemorrhage  break  out  more 
seriously  in  another  place.  He  pointed 
out  that  suit  has  been  brought  under 
the  common  law  against  the  manufac- 
turers' associations  affected  by  the  re- 
cent protocol,  by  those  running  non- 
certificated  shops,  who  claim  that  the 
signing  of  the  protocol  was  an  illegal 
conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade.  If  this 
claim  should  be  upheld  by  the  courts,  it 
would  result,  he  said,  in  dissolving  an 
association  organized  solely  for  humani- 
tarian ends,  for  the  mutual  betterment 
of  working  conditions. 

On  the  last  day  Cyrus  M.  Phillips, 
chairman  of  the  joint  commission  of 
the  federation  on*  the  operation  of  state 
workmen's  compensation  acts,  read  from 
the  elaborate  report  of  his  commission, 
which  was  based  on  a  study  in  the  lead- 
ing states  of  the  Union  having  compen- 
sation laws.  The  burden  of  Mr.  Phil- 
lip's report  was  a  plea  for  uniformity. 
He  pointed  out  that  manufacturers, 
contractors  and  others  who  are  engaged 
in  operations  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  are  confronted  with  great  diffi- 
culties in  estimating  costs  on  account  of 
the  varying  degrees  of  liability. 

Mr.  Phillips  pointed  out  that  under 
the  New  York  law  while  the  manufac- 


ture of  photographic  materials  is  a  haz- 
ardous employment,  the  manufacture  of 
microscopes  is  not.  The  Eastman  Ko- 
dak Company  secure  their  lenses  from 
Bausch  &  Lomb  and  workmen  in  the 
employ  of  Bausch  &  Lomb  who  grind 
lenses  for  kodaks  will  come  under  the 
act,  but  workmen  who  grind  lenses  for 
microscopes  will  not.  Confusion  had 
arisen,  he  said,  not  only  among  em- 
ployes who  have  difficulty  understanding 
why  one  employe  receives  compensation 
and  another  does  not,  but  among  em- 
ployers who  are  often  in  doubt  as  to 
their  liability. 

IDUCATION,   THE   KEYNOTE   OF 
SAFETY  CONFERENCE 
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EDUCATION,  and  again  education, 
was  the  keynote  of  the  recent  confer- 
ence on  Safety  and  Sanitation  in  New 
York  city.  One  speaker  after  another 
declared  that  the  foundation  of  safety 
work  lay  in  showing  the  employer  that 
safety  for  the  worker  paid  returns,  not 
only  in  the  conservation  of  human  life, 
but  also  in  dollars  and  cents. 

A  careful  estimate  of  35,000  workers 
killed  and  2,000,000  injured  annually  in 
transportation,  mines  and  industry  in 
this  country  gives  sharp  point  to  the 
effort  to  reduce  this  toll  of  human  life 
and  energy. 

Among  the  main  topics  discussed  at 
the  conference  were  industrial  hygiene 
and  accidents,  relation  between  em- 
ployer and  employe,  and  safety  for  the 
coming  generation.  Welfare  work  in 
its  various  aspects  was  a  topic  of  ob- 
vious interest;  and  that,  too,  was  re- 
duced by  more  than  one  man  to  a  basis 
of  increased  dividends. 

"Where  welfare  work,"  said  one 
speaker,  "is  given  to  the  employe  as 
charity,  it  covers  not  only  a  multitude 
of  sins,  but  a  multitude  of  selfish  pur- 
poses. It  means  one  dollar  for  charity, 
and  many  dollars  for  yourself." 

At  the  same  time  the  question  of  how 
to  bring  about  more  cordial  feeling  and 
co-operation  between  employer  and  em- 
ploye cropped  up  insistently,  and  with 
outspoken  criticism  of  the  paternalistic 
attitude  toward  welfare  work. 

George  B.  Cortelyou,  who  presided 
over  the  session  devoted  to  this  topic, 
declared  that  as  a  first  step  we  should 
do  away  with  the  attitude  of  patronizing 
superiority  on  the  part  of  the  employer, 
and  on  the  other  hand  with  the  sullen 
aloofness  and  suspicion  frequently 
shown  by  the  worker.  "The  test  of 
this  work,"  said  Dr.  George  M.  Price, 
"should  be  not  industrial  charity,  but 
industrial  justice."  The  bulk  of  evi- 
dence given  in  the  various  discussions 
showed  that  this  is  one  noteworthy  case 
where  virtue  is  not  its  only  reward. 

In  the  plea  for  better  lighting  of  fac- 
tories as  a  safety  measure.  L.  B.  Marks 
quoted  statistics  from  one  factory  where 
the  accidents  at  night  exceeded  those  in 
the  daytime  by  181  per  cent.  Even  after 


making  allowance  for  other  contributory 
causes,  this  figure  is  significantly  high. 

W.  G.  Lee,  president  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Trainmen,  gave  the 
casualty  figures  of  his  organization, 
which  in  1912  dispersed  more  than  $2,- 
000,000  to  the  families  of  its  killed  and 
injured  members.  During  that  year,  one 
member  of  the  brotherhood  was  killed 
every  five  hours.  These  appalling  fig- 
ures explain,  he  told  the  audience,  the 
brotherhood's  interest  in  the  safety 
movement. 

Airs.  J.  Borden  Harriman  assured  the 
conference  of  the  hearty  support  of  the 
Industrial  Relations  Commission,  and 
put  to  the  audience  the  question  of  what 
form  such  support  might  advantageous- 
ly take.  Two  courses  were  suggested : 
a  national  museum  of  safety  to  serve  as 
a  clearing  house  for  this  work,  or  a 
traveling  exhibit  similar  to  the  railroad 
cars  used  for  agricultural  extension 
work. 

Dr.  Alice  Hamilton  of  Hull  House 
urged  that  occupational  diseases  be 
placed  in  the  same  category  as  indus- 
trial accidents,  and  declared  the  negli- 
gent employer  in  industries  which  ex- 
posed workers  to  the  hazards  of  lead 
poisoning  to  be  equally  guilty  with  the 
employer  who  fails  to  provide  adequate 
safeguards  for  dangerous  machines. 

Speaking  from  her  experience  as  a 
working  woman,  Rose  Pastor  Stokes  was 
followed  intently  as  she  scored  the  em- 
ployer who  introduced  industrial  effi- 
ciency and  the  "speeding-up  system" 
into  his  plant  at  the  expense  of  the 
human  element.  "What  we  call  indus- 
trial efficiency,"  said  Mrs.  Stokes,  "is 
like  tightening  up  the  strings  of  a  musi- 
cal instrument  until  they  snap." 

Leonora  O'Reilly,  of  the  Woman's 
Trade  Union  League,  was  vigorous  in 
her  criticism  of  the  attitude  of  some 
of  the  speakers. 

"Don't  try  to  be  paternal  to  the  poor 
devils  in  your  factories,"  she  advised. 
"As  I  have  listened  to  you  talk  of  the 
worker,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  you  spoke 
of  him  as  a  kind  of  a  bug  under  a 
microscope.  It  isn't  that  the  workers 
don't  want  safety,  but  what  have  you 
made  their  lives  worth  to  them?" 

Not  the  least  noteworthy  feature  of 
the  sessions  was  a  system  of  "danger 
signals"  which  flashed  a  green  light  on 
the  platform  two  minutes  before  the 
close  of  each  speakers  allotted  time,  and 
an  inexorable  red  light  which  showed 
when  "time  was  up."  This  impersonal 
gavel  put  the  meetings  on  an  efficiency 
basis  well  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of 
the  conference,  and  the  result  was  a 
welcome  absence  of  over-long  talks. 

The  conference,  the  first  of  its  kind, 
was  held  in  connection  with  the  First 
International  Exposition  of  Safety  and 
Sanitation,  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace, 
New  York,  December  11  to  20.  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Museum 
of  Safetv. 
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IGHT   WORK    LAW   TESTED   IN 
NEW  YORK  STATE 


ON  DECEMBER  17  the  first  im- 
portant step  was  taken  to  establish  the 
constitutionality  of  the  New  York  state 
labor  law  relating  to  "a  period  of  rest 
at  night  for  women."  When  Louise 
Kindig,  a  frail  girl  of  twenty-three 
years,  walked  to  the  bar  of  the  Court  of 
Special  Sessions,  she  represented  hun- 
dreds of  working  women  who,  night  af- 
ter night,  are  employed  in  the  factories 
and  workshops  of  New  York  state. 

Louise  Kindig  was  not  merely  a  "fly- 
girl"  employed  by  the  Schweinler  Press 
to  carry  magazine  leaves  from  the 
cradle  of  the  press  to  a  nearby  truck; 
she  was  at  that  moment  the  great  work- 
ing people  in  the  case  of  the  People  of 
the  State  of  New  York  vs.  the  Charles 
Schweinler  Press.  Nor  was  the  point 
at  issue  the  fact  that  Louise  Kindig 
works  every  night  from  6  P.  M.  to  4 
A.  M.,  for  $9  a  week;  that  she  is  forced 
to  go  outside  for  her  meals  at  midnight; 
that  her  work  necessitates  standing  a 
large  part  of  the  time ;  nor  that  on  Oc- 
tober 6  she  worked  from  5.49  P.  M. 
until  7  A.  M.,  a  period  of  eleven  hours, 
in  order  to  get  out  the  monthly  issue  of 
a  popular  magazine. 

This  case  of  the  People  vs.  the 
Charles  Schweinler  Press,  called  before 
the  Court  of  Special  Sessions  on  Decem- 
ber 17,  is  of  national  importance  because 
it  is  a  test  case  to  determinethe  validity 
of  the  principle  involved  in  protecting 
women  from  night  work.  The  New 
York  law  under  which  the  case  was 
brought  went  into  effect  July  1,  1913.  It 
states  that  "in  order  to  protect  the 
health  and  morals  of  females  employed 
in  factories  by  providing  an  adequate 
period  of  rest  at  night,  no  woman  shall 
be  employed  or  permitted  to  work  in 
any  factory  in  this  state  before  6  o'clock 
in  the  morning  or  after  10  o'clock  in 
the  evening  of  any  day." 

Marie  Orenstein,  an  inspector  of  the 
New  York  Department  of  Labor,  tes- 
tified before  the  Court  of  Special  Ses- 
sions that  on  October  8  at  10.35  P.  M. 
she  found,  in  violation  of  this  statute, 
nine  girls  employed  in  the  factory  of 
the  Charles  Schweinler  Press.  Among 
them  was  Louise  Kindig  at  work  on 
McClure's  Magazine.  The  defendant 
plead  guilty,  but  asked  the  court  to  ar- 
rest judgment  on  the  ground  that  the 
law  prohibiting  night  work  was  "un- 
constitutional and  therefore  void."  The 
Court  of  Special  Sessions,  granted  the 
arrest  of  judgment  and  the  case  will  be 
taken  shortly  to  the  Appellate  Division 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  thence  to  the 
highest  court  of  the  state. 

This  "night  work  law"  is  one  of 
those  framed  by  the  New  York  State 
Factory  Investigating  Commission  as  a 
result  of  its  investigations  into  the  work 
of  women  employed  in  stores  and  fac- 
tories. It  is  the  second  law  of  its  kind 


to  be  passed  in  New  York  state.  In 
1907  a  similar  law  prohibiting  the  em- 
ployment of  women  after  9  P.  M.  was 
blotted  from  the  statute  books  by  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the 
well-known  case  of  People  vs.  Williams. 
That,  too,  was  a  bindery  case  in  which 
Katie  Mead  was  found  employed  after 
9  o'clock  at  night.  In  declaring  the 
law  unconstitutional  and  an  unlawful 
exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the 
state,  Justice  Gray  wrote:  ''I  find 
•nothing  in  the  language  of  the  section 
which  suggests  the  purpose  of  health, 
except  that  it  might  be  inferred  that 
for  a  woman  to  work  during  the  for- 
bidden hours  of  night  would  be  un- 
healthful." 

In  order  to  solidify  "inference"  into 
conviction  the  1913  law  states  decisive- 
ly that  it  is  enacted  in  order  "to  pro- 
tect the  health  and  morals  of  females." 
Presiding  Justice  Collins  of  the  Court 
of  Special  Sessions,  although  voting  to 
arrest  judgment  in  the  Schweinler 
Press  case  in  order  that  "the  people" 
may  have  a  fair  hearing,  refused  to 
admit  the  contention  of  the  prosecu- 
tion that  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  Williams  case  and  the  Schweinler 
case.  The  attorney  for  the  people 
maintained  that  the  1913  measure  is  so 
framed  as  to  be  lawful  under  the  police 
power  of  the  state.  Justice  Collins  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  since  the  law 
did  not  protect  health  by  restricting  the 
length  of  the  working  day,  it  is  unrea- 
sonable and  in  conflict  with  the  guaran- 
tee of  personal  liberty  embodied  in  the 
fourteenth  constitutional  amendment. 
"In  this  one  sense"  (liberty  of  contract), 
said  Justice  Collins,  "women  are  equal 
with  men  before  the  law." 

In  direct  contradiction  to  Justice  Col- 
lins, is  the  opinion  rendered  by  Justice 
Brewer  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  case  of  Miller  vs. 
Oregon,  sustaining  the  constitutionality 
of  the  ten-hour-law  limiting  women's 
hours  of  work.  "This  difference" 
(that  of  the  physical  endowment  of 
woman),  declared  Justice  Brewer,  "jus- 
tifies a  difference  in  legislation  and  up- 
holds that  which  is  designed  to  com- 
pensate for  some  of  the  burdens  which 
rest  upon  her.  .  .  .  Some  legisla- 
tion to  protect  her  seems  necessary  to 
secure  a  real  equality  of  right. 

This  opinion  and  reasoning  had  not 
been  handed  down  when  the  previous 
night  work  law  was  declared  invalid  in 
the  Williams  case. 

Previous  to  1913  only  three  states, 
Massachusetts,  Indiana,  and  Nebraska 
had  laws  prohibiting  women  from  work- 
ing in  factories  at  night.  Last  winter 
such  laws  were  enacted  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania.  This  tardy  progress 
is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  action  of 
the  fourteen  civilized  countries  of 
Europe  which  have,  since  1906,  by  In- 
ternational treaty  prohibited  the  night 
work  of  women. 
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•AR  MEMORIAL  FOR  THE  RED 
CROSS  PEACE  WORK 

Nothing  perhaps  could  better  empha- 
sie  the  changed  nature  of  the  activities 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  than  the 
fact  that  at  a  time  when  the  cause  of  in- 
ternational peace  is  receiving  unprece- 
dented espousal  and  the  days  of  Red 
Cross  usefulness  as  a  war  agency  are 
regarded  as  numbered,  money  should 
be  forthcoming  for  the  erection  of  a 
fine  new  building  to  permit  its  growth 
and  expansion. 

''The  time  will  come,"  said  Jacob  H. 
Schiff  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of 
the  Red  Cross  in  Washington,  "when 
there  will  no  longer  be  nursing  of  the 
wounded  in  wars  by  Red  Cross  nurses." 

Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  James  A.  Scrym- 
ser,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman  have  contributed 
the  $300,000  necesary  to  enable  the  Red 
Cross  to  secure  the  congressional  ap- 
propriation of  $400,000  for  the  new 
building.  It  is  now  hoped  that  ground 
will  be  broken  early  next  year  and  that 
the  building  will  be  ready  for  dedication 
in  1915,  fifty  years  after  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War.  The  special  appropriateness 
of  this  date  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
building  is  to  stand  as  a  memorial  to 
the  women  of  the  Civil  War.  It  will 
bear  a  tablet  inscribed  as  follows : 


A  MEMORIAL 

BUILT    BY 
THE   GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 

UNITED   STATES 

AND  PATRIOTIC  CITIZENS  TO 

THE    WOMEN    OF   THE    NORTH    AND   THE 

WOMEN    OF    THE    SOUTH 

HELD   IN   LOVING    MEMORY 

BY    A'  NOW    UNITED    COUNTRY    AND 

THAT  THEIR  LABORS  TO  MITIGATE 
THE  SUFFERINGS  OF  THE  SICK  AND 
WOUNDED  IN  WAR  MAY  BE  FOREVER  PER- 
PETUATED THIS  MEMORIAL  IS  DEDICAT- 
ED TO  THE  SERVICE  OF 

THE  AMERICAN   RED   CROSS 


Plans  for  the  building  will  have  the 
approval  of  the  Fine  Arts  Commission. 
The  selection  of  a  site  and  design  and 
the  supervision  of  the  erection  are  in 
the  hands  of  a  commission  composed  of 
President  Woodrow  Wilson,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Red  Cross,  Secretary  of 
War  Lindley  M.  Garrison,  Senator  Luke 
Lea,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Library,  and  Congressman  James  L. 
Slayden,  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Library. 

Jacob  H.  Schiff  has  contributed  $100,- 
000  for  the  town  and  country  nursing 
service  of  the  Red  Cross.  This  is  the 
new  name  for  what  has  heretofore  been 
known  as  the  rural  nursing  service.  Mrs. 
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Whitelaw  Reid  has  increased  her  annual 
gift  to  this  branch  of  the  Red  Cross 
from  $2,000  to  $2,500. 
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HE  HOUSE  OF  SOCIAL 
STOCKYARDS  DISTRICT 
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ONTESSORI    (METHODS 
SPREADING  IN  AMERICA 


MOST  PEOPLE  in  the  United 
States  had  to  wait  until  Maria  Mon- 
tessori  came  to  this  country  to  learn 
that  her  educational  ideas  are  being  ap- 
plied in  scores  of  schools  here  and  that 
Rhode  Island  has  officially  endorsed  her 
methods.  Experimentation  with  Mon- 
tessori  practices  is  being  conducted  in 
the  Rhode  Island  Normal  School.  It  is 
declared  that  out  of  a  class  of  eighty- 
odd  teachers  who  took  the  Montessori 
four  months'  course  at  Rome  last  year, 
over  sixty  were  Americans. 

Madame  Montessori's  brief  visit  is 
giving  rise  to  a  more  active  discussion 
of  her  educational  "system"  than  usual. 
Those  who  think  it  is  destined  to  revo- 
lutionize child-training  and  those  who 
see  in  it  no  advance  beyond  the  ideas 
of  Froebel  are  giving  their  reasons  over 
again.  How  much  new  light  will  be 
thrown  on  the  real  content  of  her 
methods  remains  to  be  seen. 

Madame  Montessori's  way  of  spread- 
ing her  gospel  during  her  visit  has  been 
by  public  lectures  in  large  cities.  At 
these  she  has  talked  through  an  inter- 
preter and  has  illustrated  her  work  With 
children  by  motion  picture  films. 

Her  visit  has  been  under  the  auspices 
of  the  newly  formed  American  Montes- 
sori Association,  in  whose  leadership 
are  Mrs.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  Mar- 
garet Wilson,  Frederick  Knowles  Coop- 
er, Anne  George  (Dr.  Montessori's 
first  American  pupil),  William  Morrow, 
S.  S.  McClure  and  others.  She  plans 
to  be  back  in  Rome  January  1. 


NINETEEN  years  ago  the  United 
Charities  of  the  stockyards  district  had 
no  abiding  place  except  desk  room  in  the 
corner  of  an  over-crowded  and  over- 
used room  in  the  University  Settlement. 
At  that  time  it  had  just  organized  and 
had  for  its  co-workers  only  two  settle- 
ment residents,  one  Visiting  Association 
nurse,  a  few  church  organizations  and 
a  small  group  of  friendly  visitors. 

Today  it  has  in  its  own  office  some- 
thing like  twenty-three  paid  and  unpaid 
workers  and  eighty  volunteers  who  are 
friendly  visitors  or  on  working  commit- 
tees. Today,  co-operating  with  the 
United  Charities,  are  twenty-five  agen- 
cies with  paid  workers,  seventeen 
trained  nurses  and  a  corps  of  physicians, 
public  and  private,  the  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  Society,  the  county  agent,  Immi- 
grants' Protective  League,  Juvenile  Pro- 
tective Association,  Big  Brother  League, 
Juvenile  Court  officers,  truant  officers, 
settlements,  park  directors,  churches 
and  the  stockyards  industries.  This 
group  of  agencies  is  working  together 
for  the  moral  and  physical  welfare  of 
a  community  that  is  not  a  slum  of  pau- 
perized people  but  an  industrial  com- 
munity of  many  nationalities,  sensitive 
to  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  industrial 
and  social  life  of  the  present  day. 

It  seemed  quite  natural  that  a  mod- 
ern business  man,  working  for  co-oper- 
ation in  the  effort  for  elimination  of 
waste  and  increase  of  profit  in  the  com- 
mercial life,  should  suggest  a  plan 
whereby  these  many  agencies  that  are 
now  so  scattered  might  come  together 
and  pool  their  interests  under  one  roof. 
In  1912  the  president  of  the  stockyards 
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district  United  Charities,  Stephen  T. 
Mather,  believing  in  his  idea  of  a  center 
for  social  service,  invited  to  lunch  a 
group  of  business  men,  to  discuss  this 
plan  of  correlation  of  interests.  A  few 
were  pessimistic,  but  when  Mr.  Mather 
offered  to  invest  $10,000  in  his  idea,  it 
became  a  practical  matter.  As  soon  as 
N.  B.  Higbie  took  charge  of  the  finances 
and  Harold  White  became  chairman  of 
the  building  committee,  a  most  advan- 
tageous corner  was  purchased  and  suf- 
ficient funds  were  raised  to  begin  the 
structure.  It  did  not  take  long  to  or- 
ganize this  trust  for  social  service  and 
to  secure  for  the  economical  idea  a 
backing  to  the  extent  of  $35,000.  Only 
$10,000  of  the  necessary  $45,000  re- 
mains now  to  be  secured  for  completing 
the  building.  I  cannot  better  describe 
the  building  than  by  quoting  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  White : 

"The  site  selected  at  Emerald  Avenue 
and  47th  Street  is  on  a  cross-line  car 
route  and  only  one  block  from  Halsted 
Street,  one  of  the  main  arteries  of  Chi- 
cago. Its  accessibility  both  from  town 
and  from  Kenwood  and  Hyde  Park, 
where  most  of  the  volunteer  workers  re- 
side, as  well  as  the  proximity  to  the 
stockyards  and  the  field  of  active  phil- 
anthropic work  in  the  homes,  make  it  a 
very  excellent  choice." 

A  great  deal  of  care  has  been  spent 
in  planning  the  building.  It  is  to  be 
of  brick,  two  stories  in  height  and 
covering  in  the  shape  of  an  L  a  space 
ninety  by  seventy-five  feet,  leaving  a 
court  within  the  L  of  about  forty-five  by 
sixty  feet.  It  is  planned  that  this  court 
shall  be  attractively  planted  with  shrubs 
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and  flowers,  and  shall  provide  a  rest- 
ing place  for  workers  as  well  as  for  pa- 
tients who  are  awaiting  treatment  in  the 
dispensaries.  Similar  use  will  doubtless 
be  made  of  the  roof,  possibly  as  an  open 
air  nursery.  The  basement  will  contain 
the  heating  plant  and  storage  place  for 
files  as  well  as  for  clothing  and  supplies 
for  use  in  the  work  of  the  United  Chari- 
ties. 

The  first  floor  has  an  information 
desk,  a  telephone  switchboard,  and  the 
offices  of  the  tuberculosis  dispensary 
maintained  by  the  Municipal  Tuberculo- 
sis Sanatorium,  and  the  maternity  dis- 
pensary under  the  control  of  the 
Chicago  Lying-in  Hospital  and  Dis- 
pensary. Both  of  these  offices  will  have 
up-to-date  equipment  with  numerous 
examination  rooms,  dressing  rooms, 
nurses'  offices,  and  the  most  improved 
sanitary  devices  for  the  handling  and 
treatment  of  patients.  On  this  floor  will 
also  be  the  headquarters  of  the  Visiting 
Nurses'  Association  of  the  stockyards 
district;  also  a  committee  room  where 
a  light  lunch  will  be  served  for  those 
who  come  from  a  distance  to  work  in 
the  neighborhood  and  who  want  a  light 
lunch, — a  very  difficult  thing  to  procure 
in  this  neighborhood.  There  will  also 
be  living  rooms  for  the  janitor  and  his 
wife,  who  will  look  after  the  building 
and  the  luncheon  service. 

Upstairs  will  be  the  general  offices  of 
the  United  Charities  of  the  district,  in- 
terviewers' rooms  having  separate 
egress,  living  rooms  of  the  resident 
nurse,  and  of  the  resident  woman  physi- 
cian. Here  will  be,  too,  a  dental  dis- 
pensary maintained  by  the  United  Char- 
ities, and  offices  for  other  social  activ- 
ities— the  Juvenile  Protective  Associa- 
tion, the  Legal  Aid  Society,  and  the  pro- 
bation officers, — which  will  have  head- 
quarters here. 

The  building  will  complete  a  third 
story  later  if  it  is  found  practicable  to 
house  the  Children's  South  Side  Free 
Dispensary.  This  has  recently  moved 
into  the  district,  and  its  work  is  closely 
allied  with  that  of  the  other  agencies  in 
the  building.  There  is  also  additional 
room  on  the  lot  on  which  to  build,  so 
that  there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the 
activities  that  the  building  may  even- 
tually contain. 

Barring  unforeseen  delays,  the  build- 
ing will  be  completed  by  the  first  of 
April,  1914.  The  actual  management  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  a  committee,  consist- 
ing of  representatives  of  the  various  or- 
ganizations so  that  it  will  be  in  all  re- 
spects co-operative. 

The  following  experience  in  co-oper- 
ation, not  at  all  an  uncommon  one,  il- 
lustrates the  need  of  even  closer  affi- 
liation of  all  who  serve  the  neediest. 

One  morning  an  immigrant  woman 
with  three  children  appeared  at  the  set- 
tlement door.  She  had  just  arrived  in 
Chicago  to  meet  her  husband.  In  some 


way  he  had  missed  her,  and  she  could 
not  find  him.  The  telephone  was  called 
into  service  to  report  this  woman's  need 
to  the  United  Charities  anil  Immigrants' 
Protective  League.  Before  dark  the 
Catholic  Aid  Society  was  at  work  also. 
They  put  the  mother  and  children  into  a 
friendly  institution  to  wait  until  the 
father  could  be  found.  The  next  day 
the  mother  left  the  institution  to  aid  in 
the  search.  During  the  day  one  of  the 
little  boys  got  out  and  ran  away  to  find 
his  mother.  The  Juvenile  Court  officer 
was  asked  to  help  and  she  and  the  po- 
lice force  began  searching.  At  four 
next  day,  while  the  settlement  nurse 
was  holding  on  to  the  distraught 
mother  with  her  baby,  the  police- 
man brought  in  .the  little  runaway, 
and  the  Immigrants'  Protective  League 
came  with  the  father.  The  only  mem- 
ber left  to  corall  was  the  one  little  lad 
in  the  Catholic  Home  for  the  Friend- 


less.   What  a  meeting  this  was  can  well 
be  imagined. 

In  his  Mutual  Aid,  Kropotkin  tells  us 
that  animals  find  in  association  the  best 
arms  for  the  struggle  for  life.  How 
much  more  do  we  need  association  when 
it  comes  to  the  higher  life  of  the  spirit, 
when  we  take  thought  for  others  rather 
than  for  ourselves ! 

The  very  name  of  this  house  is  of 
itself  a  symbol  of  the  modern  interpre- 
tation of  charity, — a  house  of  social 
service,  a  prophecy  of  a  day  when  so- 
ciety shall  build  according  to  the 
Prophet  Isaiah  with  "justice  for  a  line 
and  righteousness  for  a  plummet."" 
With  all  these  agencies  under  one  roof,, 
knowing  each  other  as  co-workers  and! 
not  as  competitors,  preventive  work  most 
become  more  and  more  effective,  until  all 
in  the  community  have  at  least  a  "mini- 
mum of  civilized  life,"  and  the  welfare  of 
each  shall  become  the  business  of  alU 
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CLITICS  IN  THE  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  STATE  PRISON- 
BY  ELWIN  L.  PAGE 


THE  TERM  OF  Henry  K.  W. 
Scott,  for  eight  years  warden  of  the 
New  Hampshire  State  Prison,  expired 
on  Sunday,  November  30.  After  re- 
peated assurances  by  a  member  of  the 
governor's  council  that  he  was  to  be 
reappointed,  the  last  one  coming  on 
Wednesday,  November  26,  Mr.  Scott 
learned  from  a  newspaper  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Thanksgiving  Day  that  another 
had  been  appointed  in  his  stead.  With- 
out any  personal  word  from  the  govern- 
or or  any  of  the  councillors,  he  was 
displaced  upon  three  days'  notice  by 
newspaper  publication. 

The  warden's  term  of  office  is  one 
year.  The  appointive  power  is  the  gov- 
ernor and  council,  which  is  also  the 
managing  board  of  the  prison.  Though 
the  governor  and  council  change  every 
two  years,  Warden  Scott  survived  four 
Republican  administrations.  The  Demo- 
crats came  into  power  last  January,  but 
it  had  been  hoped  that  they  would  not 
allow  partisan  politics  to  interrupt  the 
progressive  prison  administration  which 
Mr.  Scott,  who  never  knew  any  politics 
in  prison  management,  had  adopted  and 
was  quietly  carrying  into  effect.  That 
hope  was  encouraged  by  the  known  at- 
titude of  some  of  the  council,  as  well 
as  by  the  general  respect  and  confidence 
the  people  of  the  state  have  towards  Mr. 
Scott. 

But  the  administration  made  what 
seems  to  be  clearly  a  political  appoint- 
ment, naming  a  Democrat  of  ample  ex- 
perience upon  a  small  city  police  force 
but  of  no  experience  in  business  or  in- 
stitutional administration.  That  he  will 
probably  in  time  become  a  good  warden 
does  not  help  the  present  situation. 

The  only  Democratic  daily  in  the  state 
frankly  admits  Warden  Scott  to  have 
been  an  efficient  man  and  the  new  ap- 


pointment to  be  a  political  one.  But  the 
administration  defend  themselves  from 
the  imputation  of  playing  politics  by  as- 
signing two  reasons  for  making  a 
change : 

•  First,  the  governor  complains  that  Mr. 
Scott  did  not  ask  for  an  investigation 
when  a  former  chaplain  in  a  newspaper 
interview  last  spring  charged  him  with 
cruelties  in  the  management  of  the  prison. 
But  at  the  time  the  charges  were  made, 
the  governor  publicly  stated  he  should 
pay  no  attention  to  them  unless  they 
were  preferred  formally,  which  was 
not  done.  Upon  the  publication  of  the 
charges,  Mr.  Scott  informed  the  admin- 
istration that  he  was  in  their  hands.  As 
the  managing  board  of  the  prison,  they 
could  have  ordered  an  investigation  had 
they  deemed  it  necessary.  The  prison 
committee  of  the  council  made  an  in- 
formal inquiry  and  at  its  conclusion  ad- 
vised Mr.  Scott  to  pay  no  attention  to 
the  charges.  The  prison  committee  of 
the  lower  branch  of  the  legislature,  fif- 
teen men  in  all,  including  eight  Demo- 
crats, also  conducted  an  independent  in- 
vestigation and  at  its  close  unanimously 
passed  a  vote  of  confidence  in  Mr.  Scott. 
Mr.  Scott's  friends  think  that,  in 
view  of  the  administration's  attitude,  the 
former  warden  was  amply  justified  in 
not  demanding  an  investigation  by  the 
council.  This  fall  Mr.  Scott  learned 
that  the  governor  had  stated  that  he  (the 
warden)  should  have  done  so.  The 
warden  at  once  asked  for  an  investiga- 
tion, and  it  was  not  granted.  Those  who 
assign  as  a  cause  for  Mr.  Scott's  dis- 
placement failure  to  do  what  they  en- 
couraged him  not  to  do,  do  not  them- 
selves seem  to  believe  the  charges  made 
last  spring.  All  of  those  with  most 
knowledge  of  the  prison  situation  dis- 
credit the  charges  entirely. 
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The  second  reason  assigned  by  the 
administration  for  relegating  Warden 
Scott  without  notice  is,  that  he  had  lost 
his  discipline.  Two  breaches  of  disci- 
pline were  adduced,  both  happening  this 
fall  while  Mr.  Scott  was  at  the  Indian- 
apolis prison  congress.  Both  were  of 
comparatively  minor  importance,  and 
both  were  directed  by  the  two  prisoners 
involved,  not  against  the  prison  manage- 
ment, but  against  a  so-called  efficiency 
engineer  (said  to  -be  a  former  strike- 
breaker) who  is  reported  to  have  been 
brought  in  by  the  prison  contractor  to 
speed  up  the  men.  Against  this  attempt 
Warden  Scott  had  protested. 

That  in  any  sense  of  the  word  there 
was  any  lack  of  discipline  in  the  prison 
except  these  two  instances  provoked  by 
outside  influence,  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est evidence.  That  the  contractor's  ef- 
forts were  dangerous  to  discipline  is 
clear.  The  administration's  information 


as  to  loss  of  discipline  seems  to  have 
come  from  the  contractor.  They  never 
discussed  the  matter  with  the  warden, 
even  though  they  were  the  managing 
board  and  he  their  responsible  agent. 
Some  of  the  administration  claim  that 
the  introduction  last  summer  of  prison 
baseball  was  subversive  of  discipline,  but 
this  thought  seems  to  be  based  upon  ig- 
norance of  the  safeguards  which  Mr. 
Scott  adopted.  The  evidence  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  national  game 
was  distinctly  valuable  in  giving  a  bet- 
ter disciplinary  tone  to  the  institution. 
The  incident  has  stirred  the  people  of 
the  state  deeply.  Already  a  movement 
is  on  foot  looking  towards  a  permanent 
non-partisan  prison  board,  so  as  to  re- 
move political  influence  from  the  man- 
agement and  give  the  institution  a  policy 
which  shall  not  be  subject  to  frequent 
change.  Mutterings  are  also  heard 
against  the  contract  labor  system. 
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ETACHED  SINGLE  FAMILY  HOMES  THE  STANDARD 
OF  HOUSING  REFORM— BY  MADGE  D.  HEADLEY 

SECRETARY  TENEMENT  HOUSE  COMMITTEE,  NEW  YORK  C.  O.  S. 


FROM  THE  Problem  of  the  Old 
House  to  the  Possibilities  of  Garden 
Cities  the  delegates  at  the  recent  third 
annual  National  Housing  Conference 
at  Cincinnati  followed  the  carefully 
prepared  papers  with  a  vigor  of  discus- 
sion which  showed  study  of  their  local 
problems  and  experience  in  dealing  with 
them. 

The  conference  was  held  in  the  Mid- 
dle West  for  the  first  time,  and  that  per- 
haps accounts  for  a  rather  more  radical 
tone  in  many  of  the  discussions.  The 
Middle  West  has  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  it  has  a  serious  housing  problem 
and  is  now  impatient  to  find  the  solu- 
tion. The  advanced  housing  codes  en- 
acted by  Columbus  and  Duluth  are  evi- 
dence of  the  standards  which  can  be  set. 
Theory  was  at  a  discount,  but  any  man 
with  practical  experience  and  sugges- 
tions was  given  attentive  hearing  by  the 
attendants.  Mayor-elect  Spiegel  of  Cin- 
cinnati summed  up  the  feeling  of  the 
conference  when  he  said :  "We  have 
passed  the  day  of  forward-looking  men ; 
it  is  now  the  day  of  forward-moving 
men." 

A  notable  feature  was  the  presence  of 
delegates  from  smaller  cities  and  indus- 
trial towns.  Davejiport,  Iowa;  Sidney, 
Portsmouth,  Hamilton  and  Akron, 
Ohio;  Moline,  111.;  Frankfort,  Ky. ; 
Saginaw  and  Lansing,  Mich.;  Pough- 
keepsie  and  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  New 
Haven  and  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  others 
of  the  smaller  cities  recognize  that  they 
have  housing  problems  and  sent  repre- 
sentatives. These  cities  are  seeking 
light  on  what  to  build  and  how  to 
control  conditions.  Industrial  towns 
had  representatives  who  gave  close  at- 
tention to  the  standards  set  by  health 
officers  and  housing  specialists.  There 
were  120  out-of-town  delegates  and  rep- 
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resentatives  of  every  civic,  health  and 
reform  agency  of  Cincinnati. 

Evidence  was  not  wanting  that  the 
effect  of  good  housing  on  the  efficiency, 
stability  and  value  of  the  worker  is  re- 
ceiving increasing  attention  from  em- 
ployers. Some  of  them  have  already 
discovered  that  capital  may  be  profit- 
ably diverted  from  direct  production 
and  invested  in  indirect  returns  through 
good  housing  for  employes. 

While  neither  garden  cities  nor  co- 
operative housing  aroused  particular 
enthusiasm,  the  small  house  develop- 
ment with  possibility  of  individual  own- 
ership was  constantly  advocated.  "Tene- 
ments" are  out  of  fashion,  to  be  tolera- 
ted, not  encouraged.  The  detached 
single- family  house,  with  inside  water 
supply  and  sewer  connected  toilet,  was 
generally  accepted  as  the  desired  stand- 
ard for  future  housing  developments. 
The  present  problem  is  clearly  small 
houses  and  how  to  get  them. 

The  small  houses  built  in  Cincinnati 
by  Jacob  Schmidlapp  furnished  an  ob- 


ject lesson  and  basis  for  argument.  He 
has  reproduced  the  Washington  type  of 
small  house  at  a  cost  which  warrants  a 
rent  averaging  44  cents  per  room  per 
week  for  light  rooms  in  a  good  loca- 
tion with  water  supply  free  and  inside 
toilets.  His  standard  of  living  for  the 
wage-earner  is  summed  up:  "One  day's 
wage  for  rent,  two  for  food,  one  for 
clothes,  one  for  extras,  one  for  profit 
and  pleasure." 

Small  house  builders  and  operators 
from  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Washington, 
Akron,  Quebec  and  Philadelphia  discus- 
sed construction,  costs,  financing,  sell- 
ing plans,  and  maintenance.  Toronto 
representatives  are  ardent  advocates  of 
their  recently  instituted  plan  through 
which  the  municipality  guarantees  85 
per  cent  of  their  forty-year  bonds.  They 
claim  that  this  is  not  in  any  way  a  step 
toward  municipal  ownership  since  no 
money  is  advanced  and  the  value  of  the 
developed  property  is  at  all  times  suf- 
ficient to  satisfy  the  guarantee.  The 
American  delegates,  however,  seemed  to 
favor  development  as  a  purely  private 
enterprise,  controlled  by  strict  ordin- 
ances to  compel  good  construction  and 
adequate  health  provisions. 

In  all  the  discussion  of  small  houses 
and  low  rents,  it  was  maintained  that 
we  must  find  out  what  causes  the  need. 
It  was  also  declared  that  we  should  be 
ashamed  to  build  down  to  a  level  below 
which  we  cannot  expect  real  home  life. 

The  importance  of  proper  housing  in 
solving  health  problems  was  attested  by 
the  active  participation  of  a  large  rep- 
resentation of  health  officers.  Especial- 
ly in  the  Canadian  cities  is  there  a 
growth  of  public  opinion  which  makes 
community  health  paramount.  For  in- 
stance, Toronto  has  hastened  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  outdoor  toilet  of  any  type 
by  allowing  Dr.  Hastings,  the  medical 
health  officer,  to  install  inside  toilets. 
The  expense  is  charged  to  the  house 
owner  with  his  taxes  and  is  payable  in 
installments  in  five  years,  spreading  the 
cost  and  doing  away  with  any  possible 
hardship,  while  insuring  that  the  change 
be  made  promptly. 

As  usual,  discussion  was  constant  and 
general  on  the  enactment  and  enforce- 
ment of  laws,  building  codes  and  ordin- 
ances. Every  city  has  problems  in  con- 
nection with  existing  or  proposed  laws, 
and  the  experience  and  judgment  of 
those  who  have  dealt  with  like  questions 
is  eagerly  sought.  Reports  of  progress 
in  legislation  were  numerous  and  satis- 
fying. The  comprehensive  law  passed 
last  May,  covering  all  kinds  of  dwell- 
ings in  second  class  cities  in  New  York 
state  was  the  most  important  advance 
reported.  Toronto  reported  a  law  au- 
thorizing municipalities  to  guarantee  the 
bonds  of  land  companies.  Several  states 
have  authorized  cities  to  appoint  com- 
missions on  city  planning. 

The  growing  interest  in  city  plan- 
ning which  is  manifest  all  over  the 
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country  centered  around  the  descrip- 
tions and  the  maps  showing  the  systems 
followed  by  German  cities  in  laying  out 
business,  factory,  residence  and  mixed 
districts.  Discussion  of  restricted  dis- 
tricts and  transit  indicated  that  a  beau- 
tiful civic  center  is  no  longer  the  cen- 
tral idea  of  a  city  plan.  Cincinnati 
with  its  old  congested  sections  and  sub- 
urbs built  on  the  hills  furnished  ob- 
ject lessons  at  every  turn  of  the  neces- 
sity and  possibilities  of  a  comprehen- 
sive city  plan  which  will  make  provision 
for  the  first  essential,  good  dwellings. 

The  city  of  Cincinnati  and  seventeen 
active  business,  health,  relief  and  social 
organizations  were  the  hosts  of  the  con- 
ference. Carefully  made  plans  were  ef- 
ficiently carried  out  and  the  conference 
moved  rapidly  and  with  sustained  in- 
terest. Robert  W.  deForest,  the  presi- 
dent, called  attention  to  an  evidence  of 
official  interest  which  would  have  been 
undreamed  of  a  few  years  ago  in  that 
both  Mayor  Hunt  and  Mayor-elect 
Spiegel  were  present  at  a  midday  ses- 
sion called  to  discuss  Government  and 
the  Housing  Problem.  Other  city  of- 


ficials arranged  the  inspection  trip  to 
show  bad  and  good  housing  and  took 
part  in  the  regular  program  and  general 
discussions.  A  valuable  housing  exhi- 
bition furnished  ocular  evidence  of  the 
problems  of  Cincinnati  and  how  she  is- 
trying  to  solve  them. 

The  general  interest  in  the  confer- 
ence was  shown  in  the  large  attendance 
at  the  banquet  tendered  the  delegates 
at  the  Business  Men's  Club.  Four  hun- 
dred delegates  and  citizens  gave  Wil- 
liam Howard  Taft  an  ovation  when  he 
rose  to  speak  on  law  enforcement  and 
the  police  power.  Mr.  deForest,  who 
followed,  characterized  Mr.  Taft's  speech 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  contribu- 
tions ever  made  to  the  housing  move- 
ment. He  called  attention  to  Mr.  Taft's 
statement  as  to  the  value  and  increased 
use  of  the  police  power  to  improve  hous- 
ing which,  coming  from  a  man  of  Mr. 
Taft's  prestige  and  recognized  standing 
as  a  constitutional  lawyer,  will  be  of 
tremendous  assistance  in  communities 
that  are  just  beginning  to  face  their 
problem  and  are  doubtful  as  to  their 
powers. 
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ATCHWORK    AS    A 
ERVING  WINSLOW 


SEPTUAGENARIAN    SEES    IT— BY 


THE  giver  of  a  casual  dole  (except 
in  the  way  of  "tips")  has  long  indulged 
the  indiscretion  furtively,  if  at  all.  "Or- 
ganized" or  "associated"  charity  has  ef- 
fectively analyzed  the  results  from  such 
selfish  indulgence  of  impulse  at  the  ex- 
pense of  reason.  Yet  those  who  have 
pointed  out  methods  of  directing  the 
laudable  desire  to  give,  so  that  gifts  may 
be  constructive,  not  destructive — mere 
"patchwork" — must  not  themselves  be 
lacking  in  charity's  gentle  judgment.  "He 
that  is  not  against  us  is  for  us."  The 
chiefly  regrettable  matter  to  wiser  eyes  is 
the  waste  of  good  intention ;  the  vital 
thing  after  all,  which,  instead  of  cement- 
ing the  nether  pavement,  might  be  so  eco- 
nomically used  as  to  frame  living  stones 
in  the  noble  social  fabric  of  the  future. 
The  author  of  the  charitable  sanction  of 
motive  has  also  declared :  "He  that  is 
not  with  me  is  against  me,"  a  judgment 
of  acts  and  their  effects,  not  of  motive. 
It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  may  criticise 
the  "patchwork"  quality  of  some  "phil- 
anthropically"  designated  undertakings. 
They  are  rather  hindrances  to  symmet- 
rical and  scientific  progress,  if  only  by 
a  diversion  of  energy  from  this  goal. 

Of  course,  it  is  true  that  various  en- 
terprises enlist  activity  and  financial 
support,  which  might  not  otherwise  be 
secured,  by  the  individual  prominence 
given  to  their  members  and  officials, 
who  "bow  down  to  the  work  of  their 
own  hands."  The  excellently  designed 
schools  for  social  workers  graduate  per- 
sons who  pass  into  positions  with  a 
view  to  a  permanent  career.  Without 
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accepting  the  conditions  with  which  they 
are  trained  to  deal  as  inevitably  bound 
upon  humanity  (as  did  the  ecclesiastic, 
who  startled  an  Associated  Charity  meet- 
ing by  qualifying  his  support,  in  re- 
minding his  audience  of  a  scriptural 
command  that  the  poor  should  always 
be  with  us!)  yet  a  sort  of  bureaucracy 
may  grow  up,  innocently  enough  and 
quite  naturally,  so  absorbed  in  "patch- 
work" that  its  futility,  even  its  incon- 
sistency with  the  large  pattern,  is  lost 
sight  of.  Is  not  the  large  proportion  of 
"charitable"  organizations  reported  by 
official  boards  of  examination  as  need- 
less, superfluous  or  inefficient,  suggest- 
ing the  need  of  an  authoritative  analy- 
sis like  Dr.  Flexner's  of  academic  in- 
stitutions, due  in  some  degree  to  a 
merely  short-sighted  outlook? 

We  must  not  quite  accept  the  para- 


doxical dictum  of  John  Spargo  that  "the 
road  to  social  peace  is  through  an  in- 
tensification of  class  hostility."  Yet  will 
it  be  too  presumptuous  to  suggest  that 
in  the  great  onward  movement  toward 
genuine  industrial  harmony,  even  such 
a  well-favored  seheme  as  that  of  the 
"preferential  shop"  might  so  divert  the 
stream  that  its  progressive  effect  upon 
public  opinion  would  be  delayed  and 
the  tide  dammed  up  which  is  rising  with 
the  growth  of  the  co-operative  idea. 
For  surely  in  full  co-operation,  with  all 
its  other  incalculable  benefits,  lies  the 
promise  of  labor's  reward  and  of  the 
proper  limitations  of  capital. 

As  Earl  Grey  said  last  summer  at 
the  Congress  of  the  International  Co- 
operative Alliance  at  Glasgow  (repre- 
senting 20,000,000  members  of  societies) 
co-operation  means  "the  elimination  of 
the  parasitic  middleman,  and  conse- 
quently reduction  of  the  cost  of  living. 
Co-operation  shows  how  the  warring 
forces  of  labor  and  capital  can  be  rec- 
onciled and  will  put  an  end  to  the  pres- 
ent industrial  organization,  which  is 
responsible  for  much  of  the  existing 
selfishness,  suspicion,  hatred,  and  con- 
sequent inefficiency,  with  their  result- 
ant sequels — poverty  and  discontent. 
Co-operation  will  be  the  basis  of  the 
ideal  state  of  the  future.  The  future 
co-operative  international  common- 
wealth will  some  day  be  co-equal  and 
co-extensive  with  the  civilized  world." 

If,  by  what  is  at  best  a  truce,  we  should 
be  led  to  modify  our  ideal  or 'to  relax 
our  efforts  for  co-operation  and  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  peace  where  there  is 
no  peace,  surely  such  "patchwork"  were 
not  wholly  commendable. 

Nearly  two  centuries  ago  a  New 
England  economist,  Archibald  Cumings, 
crossed  the  Atlantic  to  urge  upon  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  London  a  plan  for 
increasing  the  colonial  revenue  by  a 
justifiable  method  of  tax  adjustment. 
He  urged  a  special  impost  because,  as  he 
alleged,  "great  tracts  of  land  are  en- 
grossed in  the  hands  of  rich  men  and 
growing  in  value  daily,  though  unim- 
proved." Yet  so  slowly  has  this  injus- 
tice impressed  itself  upon  the  popular 
mind  and  upon  the  purview  of  publicists 
that  only  within  this  generation  has  the 
remedy  begun  to  be  applied.  Within  a 
decade  large  areas  within  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh  have  been  assessed  and  taxed 
for  the  first  time,  having  been  allowed  as 
"farm  lands"  to  escape  their  share  in  the 
burden  of  municipal  expenses,  though 
constantly  increasing  in  value.  The 
"patchwork"  efforts  to  reduce  rents  and 
to  prevent  congestion  so  far  divert  de- 
tection even  of  the  prime  cause  of  the 
trouble  that  many  who,  by  enjoying 
property  rights  which  drain  the  life- 
blood  of  the  community,  directly  pro- 
mote it,  join  hands  unreproved  in  the 
work  of  far-sighted  social  reformers. 

There  is  obviously  idle  "patchwork" 
in  much  of  the  "white  slave"  agitation, 
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such  as  is  always  forthcoming  when 
hysterical  excitement  is  fanned  and  used 
for  newspaper  exploitation.  In  such 
soil  and  atmosphere  tropical  vegetation 
necessarily  springs  up  whose  conditions 
defy  prunings.  Similarly  the  social 
evils  are  wastefully  attacked  by  efforts 
to  repair  or  reform  the  natural  pro- 
ducts of  germination  and  environment. 
Research  is  discovering  the  causes 
which  lie  deeper  than  questions  of  rates 
of  wages  and  hours  of  employment  and 
is  teaching  us  not  to  idle  away  time 
which  is  all  too  short  in  blind  alleys 
of  cure  instead  of  pursuing  the  straight 
road  to  prevention. 

It  may  excite  surprise  and  perhaps 
some  indignation  if  the  so-called  "sav- 
ings banks  insurance"  scheme,  legalized 
in  Massachusetts  and  much  be-lauded  in 
the  press,  is  classified  as  "patchwork." 
The  almost  unanimous  opposition  of  the 
savings  banks  themselves  to  the  bill 
which  though  only  permissive,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  an  authoritative  recommen- 
dation of  the  scheme  may  be  counted 
out,  if  need  be,  as  merely  selfish  con- 
servatism. But  here  is  a  plan  which, 
having  a  quasi  connection  with  the  state, 
since  certain  actuarial  expenses  are 
paid  from  its  treasury,  and  a  merely 
mechanical  connection  with  the  two  or 
three  banks  which  have  permitted  its  at- 
tachment, presents  a  deceptive  air  of 
public  and  official  sanction.  That  this 
must  hinder,  and  by  legislative  adoption 
did  actually  hinder,  due  consideration 
of  the  plan  of  state  insurance  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious. 

In  fact,  the  clamorous  advocacy  of 
the  measure  silenced  for  the  time  a 
quiet  movement  for  state  insurance  on 
the  New  Zealand  pattern  such  as  has  just 
been  inaugurated  in  Wisconsin.  Of 
course,  the  savings  banks  offer  no  guar- 
anty to  the  insured,  as  is  ignorantly 
supposed.  And  it  is  not  state  insurance 
proper  which  is  simply  official  trustee- 
ship for  a  purely  co-operative  enter- 
prise, such  as  life  insurance  ought  to  be. 
The  bill  implied  non-employment  of 
paid  solicitors  or  collectors,  to  impress 
the  public  with  the  considerable  saving 
effected  to  the  insured  thereby,  and  an 
independent  organization  for  "counter 
insurance"  which  was  formulated  along 
with  the  savings  bank  insurance  bill  had 
for  its  object  the  emphasis  of  the  same 
idea.  It  never  passed,  and  was  never 
intended  to  pass,  the  embryo  stage. 

The  savings  bank  insurance,  of  course, 
proved  on  trial  that  it  did  require  paid 
propaganda,  and  its  advocates  supplied 
this  by  a  voluntary  association  which 
expended  large  sums  in  thus  "whipping 
the  devil  round  the  stump."  The  use 
of  visiting  agents,  such  as  are  employed 
by  the  industrial  insurance  associations, 
must  necessarily  add  a  little  to  the  pre- 
mium, but  these  agents,  if  openly  employ- 
ed by  the  state,  would  amply  justify  their 
function  as  missionaries  of  thrift  and 
economy,  having  the  same  good  effect 


which  visitors  of  the  associated  chari- 
ties exert  in  advocating  and  collecting 
savings  bank  deposits  from  their  poor 
clients.  The  small  success  of  the  plan 
is  immaterial,  but  it  certainly  blocked 
the  way  for  an  ideal  one. 

It  seems  clear  that  many  paternal 
benefits  established  by  industrial  organ- 
izations are  worse  than  mere  "patch- 
work." They  not  only  tend  to  blind 
the  eyes  to  broad  and  righteous  move- 
ments for  the  general  weal  but  are  ad- 
mirably calculated  to  bring  about  a  kind 
of  enslavement  of  the  employe,  who 
often  loses  an  accumulated  claim  by 
quitting  the  service  of  his  employer. 

Much  has  been  said,  yet  much  re- 
mains to  be  said  in  criticism  of  the 
"pure  food"  craze  in  its  passionate  and 
violent  manifestations,  so  far  as  the  os- 
tensible object  of  its  crusade  is  the 
public  health.  Here  is  "patchwork"  in- 
deed in  view  of  the  absorption  of  in- 
terest in  a  windmill  campaign  where 
there  is  really  no  dangerous  foe  and  its 
consequent  inevitable  diversion  from 
the  real  menace  to  society.  The  pa- 
tient quiet  work  of  the  biologist  and  the 
sanitarian  needs  to  be  valued  and  to  be 
upheld.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  claims 
of  great  hygienic  safeguards,  preven- 
tive medicine,  inoculations  and  anti-tox- 
ins which  are  saving  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  lives  are  comparatively  ignored, 
because  unheard,  in  the  hue  and  cry 
against  a  danger  almost  wholly  imag- 
inary, raised  alas,  too  often  by  selfish 
greed  and  ambition. 

The  advocates  of  peace,  stirred  by  a 
splendid  enthusiasm  which  knows  no 
pause,  in  season  or  out  of -season,  are 
themselves  in  no  danger  of  losing  hold 
of  their  great  ideal.  But  in  its  effect 
upon  the  conditions  of  possible  war 
what  shall  we  say  to  the  proposed  agree- 
ments of  various  kinds  to  confine  its 
evils  to  the  actual  combatants  and  to 
protect'  the  general  interests  of  com- 
merce and  the  world  at  large.  If  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  were  threatened, 
not  perhaps  to  be  drawn  into  war,  but 
to  be  exposed  at  once  to  all  its  concomi- 
tants, to  experience  the  loss  which  it 
causes  sooner  or  later  to  the  world's 
wealth,  at  the  moment,  so  that  it  would 
be  comprehended,  as  it  fails  to  be  when 
spread  over  a  subsequent  period  of  time 
— an  immense  deterrent  to  war  would 
exist  which  peace-men  are  trying  to  re- 
move by  "patchwork"  measures.  The 
hesitation  of  New  England  to  espouse 
the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  often 
quoted  as  a  reproach  to  her  patriotism, 
was  largely  due  to  commercial  dread  of 
ravaging  privateers.  Dread  of  this  kind, 
ignoble  as  it  may  be  pronounced  by 
them,  would  do  more  to  check  Dr.  John- 
son's "scoundrelly  patriots,"  the  war- 
makers,  than  many  righteous  arguments. 

If  the  more  of  this  dread  the  better, 
must  not  we  again  class  as  "patchwork" 
the  attempt  to  prohibit  various  kinds  of 
explosives,  the  use  of  aeroplanes  in 


war,  the  various  alleviations  of  its  bar- 
barities; which  in  a  way  seem  to  license 
and  to  recognize  it?  An  imaginative 
writer  describes  the  future  conduct  of 
war  through  the  manipulation  of  a  lot 
of  little  press  buttons,  by  a  commander- 
in-chief  sitting  in  his  office;  these 
cause  the  destruction  of  cities  or  ar- 
mies and  navies  through  death-dealing 
mechanisms  or  the  creation  of  poison- 
ous fumes  and  gases.  It  is  obvious  that 
wars  would  not  be  frequent  if  these 
conditions  were  possible  and  were  clear- 
ly understood  beforehand.  Terror  of 
war  is  not  personal  cowardice.  It  is 
not  for  himself  but  for  mankind,  as 
the  bravest  of  the  race  in  the  ages  of 
faith  passionately  deprecated  for  the 
children  of  men  the  wrath  of  God,  that 
the  reformer  urges  the  fear  of  horrors 
which  if  anything  does  so  interpret  his 
wrath,  as  depicted  by  Vereshchagin's 
brush,  by  Erchmann-Chatrian  in  Mary 
Johnston's  Bloody  Angle,  by  the  glow- 
ing pen  which  wrote  the  tremendous 
Winepress  of  Alfred  Noyes  as  wrought 
out  in  the  sea  coffins  which  engulfed 
Russ  and  Japanese  and  on  the  awful 
Balkan  battlefields.  To  describe  them 
with  eloquent  pens,  to  exhibit  them  in 
moving  pictures,  to  magnify,  not  to  min- 
imize war's  hellishness  and  the  intrinsic 
inevitably  thereof  is  the  duty  of  those 
who  love  the  "brotherhood." 

The  part  of  the  statesman  in  inter- 
national affairs  is  often  acknowledged 
to  be  very  flimsy,  temporary  "patch- 
work." Doubtless  a  wound  in  the  body 
politic,  as  in  the  human  organism,  may 
be  healed  by  first  intention,  but  often, 
to  close  the  wound  by  plasters  and 
patches,  when  the  healing  process 
should  develop  from  within,  leads  to  a 
poisonous  infection  sure  to  make  later 
deadly  declaration  of  itself.  Accommo- 
dations and  compromises,  unwillingly  ac- 
cepted adjustments  of  territory,  stifling 
of  racial  aspirations  enforced  through 
the  co-operation  of  two  or  three  great 
powers;  these  are  cures  of  the  decep- 
tive sort.  Removal  into  the  sphere  of  na- 
tional life  and  the  large  international 
welfare  consists  in  a  general  (not  a 
partial)  assent  to  "neutralization"  of 
weaker  peoples  whose  territories  excite 
the  cupidity  of  their  powerful  col- 
leagues while  they  would  severally  sac- 
rifice their  own  greed  rather  to  see  that 
of  a  jealous  rival  satisfied.  A  century's 
lesson  in  Belgium  and  Switzerland 
makes  this  method  not  an  ideal  aspira- 
tion, but  a  practical  lesson. 

This  kind  of  arraignment  need  not 
fear  to  be  confused  with  extravagant 
denunciations,  as  mere  "patchwork"  of 
all  other  measures  of  reform,  by  the 
advocates  of  particular  causes  which 
they  consider  fundamental  like  total 
abstinence  or  woman  suffrage.  It  is  a 
tentative  appeal  not  to  fanaticism,  but 
against  it ;  to  common  sense  and  to 
logical  and  scientific  principle,  con- 
trolled by  the  ethics  of  the  Golden  Rule. 


New  Year  Goals  in  Social  Work 

Next  steps  and  points  of  vantage  on  the  road 

to  progress  in 


Child  Labor 

OWEN  R.  LOVEJOY 

National  Child  Labor  Committee 

£  ONDUCTING  ten  legislative  cam- 
paigns, and  studying  the  adminis- 
tration of  child  labor  laws  in  various 
typical  states,  will  be  the  chief  work  of 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  in 
1914.  If  the  opponents  of  the  eight- 
hour  day  try  to  amend  the  new  law  in 
Massachusetts,  the  National  Committee 
will  co-operate  with  the  state  committee 
to  defend  the  ground  already  won. 

With  the  exception  of  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  the  twelve  states  whose 
legislatures  will  meet  in  1914  are  all  far 
below  standard  in  their  child  labor  laws, 
and  with  so  small  a  number  of  states  to 
handle  we  hope  to  accomplish  in  these 
few  a  significant  advance. 

First,  we  hope  to  reduce  the  number 
of  states  that  disgrace  the  country  with 
age  limits  lower  than  fourteen  years  for 
factory  workers.  In  Georgia  the  figlu 
will  be  renewed  to  abolish  the  exemption 
that  allows  poor  children  of  ten  to  work 
in  mills.  A  staff  of  factory  inspect- 
ors should  be  provided  that  the  legal  age 
limit  may  become  an  established  fact. 
South  Carolina  is  ahead  of  Georgia  in 
trying  to  enforce  her  child  labor  law 
but  the  age  limit  should  this  year  be 
raised  to  fourteen  in  both  states. 

Mississippi  has  a  14-year  limit  for 
girls  only.  It  should  be  raised  for  boys 
also  from  twelve  to  fourteen,  and  ex- 
emption of  canneries  abolished.  Enforce- 
ment by  local  sheriffs  and  health  officers 
is  a  mockery.  Centralized,  systematic 
inspection  by  a  state  department  is  urg- 
ently needed. 

An  important  feature  of  the  bills  in 
all  three  of  these  states  will  be  an  effi- 
cient system  of  work  permits. 

In  Virginia  the  fight  will  center  on 
the  age  limit,  now  a  nominal  fourteen, 
practically  weakened  by  exemption  of 
needy  children  and  by  inadequate  proof 
of  age;  and  in  Louisiana  the  campaign 
will  center  on  enforcement,  for  which 
there  is  no  provision  outside  of  New 
Orleans.  Maryland  has  reversed  the 
usual  order  of  progress.  Work  permits 
are  required  and  the  bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  is  enforcing  the  law,  but  the 
law  is  not  up  to  the  minimum  standard. 
The  fourteen-year  limit  which  now  ap- 
plies to  factories  must  be  extended  to 
cover  canneries,  stores  and  other  occu- 
pations now  permitted  to  children  of 
twelve. 

We  shall  co-operate  with  the  New- 
Jersey  committee  to  extend  to  mer- 
cantile establishments  the  fourteen-year 
age  limit,  which  now  applies  outside  of 
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in  the  better  day  which  is 
coming  keeps  the  eyes  of  the 
social  worker  looking  forward,  his 
hands  stretched  toward  the  future. 

And  so,  in  our  last  issue  of  the  old 
year,  THE  SURVEY  prefers,  instead  of 
looking  backivard  on  the  year  that  is 
past,  to  take  a  grip  on  the  year  that 
is  at  hand — to  help  stake  out  and 
chart  the  steps  ahead. 

In  the  following  pages  we  pre- 
sent messages  from  those  in  position 
to  know  the  definite  advance  which 
should  be  striven  for  in  1914  in  vari- 
ous fields  of  social  effort.  Whether 
they  tell  of  specific  legislation  to  be 
gained  or  agencies  to  be  established, 
or  urge  emphasis  on  methods  and 
standards,  they  start  us  on  the  new 
year  with  a  clearer  understanding  of 
what  to  work  for.  And  they  show 
the  opportunity  for  that  co-operation 
by  which  workers  for  social  advance 
may  help  each  other  toward  the 
realization  of  a  united  program. 


school  hours  to  factories  only,  and  we 
hope  the  campaign  will  include  the  even 
more  important  issue  of  protecting  fac- 
tory workers  under  sixteen  and  under 
eighteen  years.  The  state  which  ranks 
sixth  among  all  states  in  number  of  fac- 
tory workers  under  sixteen  should  set 
an  age  limit  for  dangerous  and  extra- 
hazardous  trades  and  should  establish 
the  eight-hour  day  for  all  boys  under 
sixteen  and  girls  undtr  eighteen. 

In  Kentucky  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
reduce  the  hours  for  working  children 
to  eight  per  day;  to  make  the  compul- 
sory school  law  state-wide;  to  require 
a  better  system  of  work  permits  includ- 
ing careful  physical  examination  of 
every  child  seeking  employment,  and 
medical  inspection  of  children  with  pow- 
er to  forbid  the  unfit  employment  of  any 
child. 

The  Vermont  legislature,  which  meets 
next  October,  will  be  asked  to  extend  to 
all  manufacturing  and  mercantile  estab- 
lishments the  law  now  applying  only  to 
those  employing  ten  or  more  persons,  and 
to  exclude  from  all  mines  and  quarries 
children  under  sixteen  years.  An  eight- 
hour  day  for  working  children  over  four- 
teen years  of  age  will  also  be  urged, 
and  the  exclusion  of  children  under 
eighteen  from  all  extra  hazardous  occu- 
pations. Also  a  thorough  revision  of 
the  system  of  issuing  employment  cer- 
tificates, including  a  certificate  of  physi- 
cal fitness. 

Efforts  will  be  made  to  regulate  em- 


ployment of  children  in  street  trades  in 
all  these  state  campaigns. 

The  uniform  child  labor  law  will  be 
introduced  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  the  hope  that  such  a  model  law  will 
serve  as  an  example  to  the  states  as 
well  as  protect  the  children  of  the  dis- 
trict. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  in  the 
regulation  of  child  labor  is  factory  in- 
spection. In  most  states  inspection  de- 
partments are  inadequately  equipped 
with  men  or  money  and  it  is  believed  the 
study  which  the  committee  is  now  con- 
ducting of  methods  of  administration 
will  result  in  definite  recommendations 
for  substantial  increases  in  appropria- 
tions and,  in  some  instances,  for  a  radi- 
cal change  in  method  and  policy. 

What  Next  in  Play? 

JOSEPH  LEE 

Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America 


we  now  want  in  recreation 
is  to  bring  the  quality  of  it  up 
to  sample  and  to  cover  the  ground.  In 
short,  we  want  the  earth  and  those  who 
live  on  it. 

More  specifically,  the  logical  bite  of 
the  thing  is  as  follows  : 

The  strategic  point  is  always  the  man 
or  woman  at  the  head.  As  you  can 
tell  what  the  boss  is  like  as  soon  as  you 
enter  a  department  store,  you  will  be 
able  to  tell  a  few  years  hence  by  look- 
ing at  the  first  child  you  see  in  any  city 
what  kind  of  person  heads  the  recrea- 
tion department.  "Dean  of  the  sports" 
I  think  should  be  his  title. 

To  get  the  best  head  man  you  must 
keep  him  all  the  year  round.  He  must 
be  married  to  his  city,  not  a  sojourner. 

To  keep  him  all  the  year  round,  you 
must  have  things  happen  indoors  as 
well  as  out,  because  of  winter.  A  play- 
ground cannot  successfully  die  every 
year  and  continue,  like  Proserpine,  to 
come  back.  The  visit  to  the  lower  re- 
gions is  apt  to  become  permanent. 

To  have  things  happen  indoors,  the 
best  way  in  my  opinion  is  to  have  the 
schools  built  on  or  alongside  of  the  big 
playgrounds  and  to  have  the  school  hall 
on  the  ground  floor. 

Therefore,  the  next  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  get  this  school  and  playground 
plan  and  combination  adopted  in  the 
case  of  all  new  schools  that  are  in  any 
way  central. 

This  combination  of  playground  and 
school  center  will  make  it  clear  that 
carrying  on  a  playground  is  primarily  a 
social  and  educational  enterprise;  that 
the  playground  is  an  institution,  with 
a  life  and  personality  and  a  cumulative 
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influence ;  that  recreation  is  for  all  ages, 
people  needing  to  keep  on  living  until 
they  die.  Also  the  playground  and 
school  working  together  this  way  will 
become  the  center  of  the  lost  unit  of 
human  membership,  the  neighborhood, 
successor  to  the  ancient  village  group 
to  which,  next  to  the  family,  man's  be- 
longing power  relates.  They  will  act 
as  the  pioneer  plant,  giving  the  first 
coherence  to  the  shifting  sands  of  our 
homesick  city  populations. 

Also,  speaking  of  school  buildings,  we 
want  playgrounds  on  the  roof,  and  one- 
third  of  the  three  lower  grades  up  there 
all  the  time, — but  that  is  a  postscript. 

Wages  and  Hours 

FLORENCE  KELLEY 

National  Consumers'  League 

TPHE  National  Consumers'  League 
confidently  hopes  that  in  1914  we 
may  see  doubled  the  number  of  state 
commissions  having  power  to  deal  with 
wages,  and  at  least  four  states  added 
to  the  four — Washington,  California, 
Arizona  and  Colorado — which  already 
confer  upon  wage-earning  women  the 
benefit  of  the  eight-hours  day. 

The .  eight-hours  bill  for  women  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  introduced  by 
Senator  La  Follette  at  the  request  of 
the  National  Consumers'  League  will 
doubtless  become  a  law  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year.  It  has  already 
twice  passed  the  Senate,  has  been  favor- 
ably recommended  by  the  house  commit- 
tee to  which  it  was  referred,  and  is 
booked  to  come  to  a  vote  at  an  early 
date.  Congress  having  bestowed  the 
eight-hours  day  upon  all  the  direct  em- 
ployes of  the  government,-  and  upon  all 
those  who  work  for  it  indirectly  through 
contractors,  will  hardly  refuse  the  same 
working  day  for  women  in  private  em- 
ployment in  the  nation's  capital  city. 

The  movement  for  a  short  working 
week  follows  logically  the  effort  for  a 
short  working  day.  The  recent  Inter- 
national Conference  of  Consumers' 
Leagues,  held  at  Antwerp  in  September, 
adopted  among  its  resolutions  one  ap- 
proving "la  semaine  anglaise" — a  break 
of  36  hours  during  the  week,  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  give  a  full  day  and  a  half 
holiday ;  and  so  many  organizations  are 
now  at  work  in  behalf  of  one  day's  rest 
in  seven,  that  we  may  reasonably  hope 
to  see  "la  semaine  anglaise"  established 
in  several  states  during  1914. 

Among  the  federal  child  labor  bills 
pending  before  Congress,  it  is  reason- 
able to  expect  that  one  will  be  enacted 
which  will  finally  enable  consumers  to 
buy  goods  with  a  clean  conscience,  by  a 
bill  establishing  the  principle  that  Con- 
gress can  afford  protection  to  children, 
as  it  has  always  afforded  protection  to 
the  industries  which  employ  them.  The 
shameful  inconsistency  should  be  ended 
forever  which  has  relegated  the  cotton 
mill  children  to  the  state  legislatures 
of  Alabama.  Georgia,  Maryland,  North 
and  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia,  which 
have  persistently  enacted  sham  laws  and 
refused  to  provide  effective  factory  in- 
spection, while  Congress  in  one  federal 
measure  after  another  protected  the  cot- 
ton manufacturers  through  the  tariff. 


Senator  Kenyon's  bill  possesses  two 
especial  merits.  It  is  perfectly  simple 
and  easily  understood,  and  it  merely 
embodies  in  a  federal  measure  a  prin- 
ciple already  on  the  statute  books  of  39 
states  including  all  the  northern  states 
and  seven  southern  ones — the  principle 
that  children  below  the  age  of  14  years 
must  not  work  in  mines,  factories,  work- 
shops and  mills. 

Of  the  ten  states  which  have  not  yet 
fixed  the  limit  for  beginning  work  at 
the  fourteenth  birthday,  four  have  vir- 
tually no  child  employing  industry, 
namely,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Idaho 
and  Wyoming.  The  manufacturing 
states  in  which  the  Kenyon  bill  would 
introduce  an  innovation  are  thus  re- 
duced to  six — the  Carolinas,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Maryland  and  Virginia.  It  is 
reasonable,  therefore,  to  expect  its  en- 
actment by  the  present  Congress.  This 
will  be  a  boon  to  consumers  who  have 
sensitive  consciences,  and  cannot  be 
brought  about  without  their  effective 
help. 

The  fulfilment  of  these  hopes  would 
make  the  year  1914  forever  memorable 
for  men,  women  and  children  who  work 
for  wages,  and  would  constitute  a  long 
step  towards  accomplishment  of  the  ten 
years'  program  of  the  National  Con- 
sumers' League. 

Church  and  Community 

GRAHAM  TAYLOR 

Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy 

T  N  the  relations  between  the  church 
and  community  the  forecast  of  what 
is  to  be,  based  upon  what  is  now  coming 
to  pass,  encourages  these  hopes : 

That  the  interdependence  of  each  up- 
on the  other  will  be  so  recognized  as 
to  make  the  success  of  either  seem  im- 
possible if  the  other  fails; 

That,  therefore,  the  church  will  seek 
to  build  the  community  up,  instead  of 
building  itself  up  out  of  the  community, 
and  that  the  community  will  indirectly 
be  tributary  to  the  church  though  never 
organically  connected  with  it; 

That,  to  this  end,  the  churches  of 
different  faiths  and  orders  will  draw  to- 
gether in  a  co-operative  federation  to 
apply  the  common  faith  to  the  social 
conditions  of  the  common  life,  without 
any  compromise  of  conviction  or  loss 
of  historic  heritage; 

That  the  social  consciousness  and 
conscience  thus  evolving  will  appear  and 
be  applied,  not  as  something  distinct 
from,  but  as  identified  with,  the  spiritual 
consciousness,  the  ideals  and  forms  of 
worship,  the  personal  religious  experi- 
ence, and  the  always  accepted  functions 
of  pulpit,  educational,  parish,  evangel- 
istic and  missionary  work; 

That  both  community  and  church  will 
do  no  less  to  assume  an  antagonistic 
attitude  toward  evils  and  to  co-operate 
for  their  destruction,  but  will  all  the 
more  unite  upon  a  formative  ideal  of 
what  the  community  should  be,  take  an 
affirmative  attitude  in  formulating  a 
positive  program,  and,  together  and 
apart,  promote  constructive  and  pro- 
gressive efforts  to  realize  the  ideal  of 
life,  individual  and  collective. 


Charity  Organization 

MARY  E.  RICHMOND 

Russell  Sage  Foundation 

pHE  274  private  societies  in  America 

which,   under     differing     titles,  are 

identified  with  the  charity  organization 

movement,   have  two  tasks,  though  the 

two  are  really  one. 

They  are  striving  to  secure  a  better 
chance  for  family  life  among  the  most 
disadvantaged  people  of  their  cities  and 
towns. 

They  are  striving  to  bring  about  the 
freer,  more  harmonious  interplay  of  the 
social  undertakings  which  touch  that 
life  at  many  points. 

There  are  plenty  of  organizations  in 
the  world  for  just  organizing;  there 
are  too  few  for  getting  things  done. 
The  charity  organization  societies  are 
so  bent  upon  the  latter  aim  that  they 
deserve  to  be  likened  to  the  converted 
woman  who  said  she  knew  that  she  had 
religion  now,  because  now  she  swept 
under  the  door-mat  and  formerly  she 
did  not. 

Let  the  American  Association  for 
Organizing  Charity  and  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Department  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  help  you  to  apply  this 
test,  during  1914,  to  the  social  service 
of  our  American  communities. 

Are  there  cities  in  which  paper  or- 
ganizations with  an  imposing  array  of 
social  "objects"  still  hold  the  field?  If 
so,  the  door-mat  test  is  what  they  need. 
Last  year  the  association  organized  or 
reorganized  the  social  service  of  thirty- 
four  American  communities,  and,  in 
some  of  them,  a  fine  lot  of  paper  pro- 
grams have  been  replaced  by  people 
with  a  mind  to  work  and  a  goal  'to 
work  toward. 

Are  there  cities  in  which  the  politi- 
cians are  running  a  hot  race  with  the 
reformers  to  see  which  can  pass  the 
larger  bulk  of  "social"  legislation? 
Surely  we  know  that  some  of  this  is 
spurious,  and  that  some  is  ill-advised. 
Here  also  the  door-mat  of  actual  con- 
tact with  local  conditions  on  the  part 
of  those  who  are  also  learning  from 
the  experience  is  the  measure  to  apply. 

Are  there  scattered,  semi-rural  com- 
munities where  a  New  Year  finds  the 
first  stirrings  of  social  consciousness,  of 
a  desire  to  draw  closer  together  and  to 
plan  ahead  for  social  welfare?  If  so, 
the  American  association  has  been 
working  out,  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  some  very  interesting  experi- 
ments in  group  societies  or  county  so- 
cities,  where  several  towns  or  a  whole 
county  combine  under  one  competent 
trained  worker,  who  organizes  family 
and  community  service  under  a  separate 
committee  for  each  geographical  area. 
The  idea  has  vitality.  It  is  certain  to 
spread,  and,  as  it  does,  there  will  be  a 
more  even  social  development  the  coun- 
try over. 

So  much  for  American  communities. 

For  the  charity  organization  societies 
themselves,  renewed  courage  and  deep- 
er insight  be  theirs  in  the  New  Year — 
courage  to  testify  to  the  truth,  insight 
to  recognize  it.  Their  task  is  a  deli- 
cate and  difficult  one.  No  one  in  the 
world  can  make  broken  or  submerged 
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families  as  good  as  new.  But  a  few 
social  workers  have  been  learning  toil- 
somely how  to  help  the  members  of  such 
families  to  reknit  and  rebuild,  from  the 
material  of  their  own  lives,  a  sounder 
structure. 

Little  as  these  social  workers  can 
boast  of  skill  or  of  success,  they  have 
been  gaining — under  the  doormat  and 
elsewhere — a  sobering  view  of  social 
remedies  and  social  preventives.  In- 
sight and  courage  be  theirs  for  the  dif- 
ficult tasks  of  family  case  work  and 
for  the  no  less  difficult  task  of  bear- 
ing truthful  witness  to  the  social  needs 
of  the  hour. 

Women  in  Industry 

MARGARET  DREIER  ROBINS 

National  Women's  Trade  Union  League 

HE  National  Women's  Trade 
Union  League,  at'  its  fourth  bi- 
ennial convention  held  in  St.  Louis  last 
June,  voted  to  include  in  its  working 
program  for  the  next  two  years : 

A  training  school  for  women  organ- 
izers under  the  direction  of  the  National 
Women's  Trade  Union  League. 

A  correspondence  course  in  trade 
unionism  and  current  labor  legislation. 

Industrial  education  under  public 
maintenance  and  control. 

Co-education  in  trade  training. 

Introduction  into  the  public  schools  of 
a  special  course  of  study  of  the  laws 
that  have  been  enacted  for  the  protec- 
tion of  workers. 

Working  certificates  to  be  issued  only 
to  boys  and  girls  who  have  satisfactor- 
ily passed  an  examination  in  the  laws 
which  have  been  enacted  by  the  nation- 
al, state  and  city  governments  for  their 
protection. 

The  eight-hour  day  for  men  and 
women. 

Full  citizenship  for  women. 

Since  1903,  the  year  that  the  National 
Women's  Trade  Union  League  was  or- 
ganized, it  has  stood  definitely  for  the 
eight-hour  day  for  men  and  women ;  and 
since  1909  it  has  demanded  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  legal  minimum  wage 
through  minimum  wage  boards. 

But  the  women  trade  unionists  are 
specially  conscious  that  there  is  a  break 
between  the  enactment  of  law  for  the 
protection  of  workers  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  such  law.  For  years  al- 
most every  state  has  enacted  provisions 
for  the  safety,  health  and  welfare  of 
the  workers,  but  no  adequate  attempt 
has  been  made  to  bring  this  knowledge 
to  them — this  knowledge  so  vital  to 
them  and  so  fraught  with  importance 
to  the  general  welfare  of  the  state. 

The  yearly  influx  of  young  boys  and 
girls  into  the  industrial  world  with  no 
knowledge  whatsoever  of  their  rights 
under  their  own  state  and  city  laws  is 
one  of  the  most  menacing  facts  in  our 
industrial  life.  Their  ignorance  and  in- 
experience makes  exploitation  easy  and 
tends  to  break  down  all  protective  legis- 
lation. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  National 
Women's  Trade  Union  League  makes 
its  demand  upon  the  public  schools  for 
a  special  course  of  study  in  labor  legis- 


lation, and  asks  for  the  co-operation  of 
all  who  would  like  to  see  our  boys  and 
girls  start  in  industry  with  some  small 
chance  of  fair  play. 

But  no  knowledge  of  the  labor  laws 
on  the  part  of  any  individual  worker 
can  enforce  the  enactment  of  such  laws. 
Unorganized,  the  working  girl  has  to 
accept  conditions  as  she  finds  them — 
low  wages,  long  hours,  abusive  lan- 
guage, locked  doors,  fire  dangers,  work 
destructive  of  her  physical  strength  with 
its  promise  of  the  future,  work  de- 
structive of  her  moral  and  spiritual  de- 
velopment. 

Alone  she  cannot  even  protest  against 
these  conditions  except  at  the  risk  of 
losing  her  job.  She  has  tried;  now  she 
knows. 

Therefore  organization  is  the  keynote 
of  the  work  of  the  National  Women's 
Trade  Union  League.  Organization  is 
imperative  for  the  sake  of  the  girl  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  community.  No 
group  of  people  can  hold  what  has  been 
won  even  though  it  be  through  the  suf- 
fering and  imprisonment  incident  to  a 
great  social  uprising  and  victorious 
strike  except  by  their  courage,  initia- 
tive, vigilance  and  trained  capacity  to 
stand  together. 

Self-government  is  essential  to  the 
making  of  a  free  people,  and  self-gov- 
ernment in  the  day's  work  can  be  had 
only  by  the  united  action  of  the  work- 
ers. 

Juvenile  Courts 

BERNARD  FLEXNER 

Attorney  at  Law,  Louisville 

'  I  ^  WO   significant   contributions   have 

'  been  made  to  the  juvenile  court 
within  a  brief  period.  Both  come  from 
Chicago,  a  pioneer  in  the  movement. 
Both  contemplate  pushing  the  thought 
that  underlies  the  court  beyond  the  lim- 
its to  which  it  has  previously  been  con- 
fined. 

In  the  appointment  of  a  woman  as 
assistant  judge  to  hear  girls'  cases,  a 
measure  of  protection  not  heretofore  se- 
cured is  provided  for  the  delinquent  girl. 
Thus  a  more  satisfactory  solution  of  one 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  the  court 
has  had  to  face  is  possible. 

The  proposed  court  for  boys  between 
seventeen  and  twenty-one  years  of  age 
is,  in  its  last  analysis,  but  an  extension 
of  the  jurisdictional  age  of  the  juvenile 
court — during  minority.  The  wisdom  of 
doing  this  is  assuredly  not  open  to  chal- 
lenge. 

The  significance  of  this  development 
lies  in  the  thought  which  has  been  slowly 
crystalizing,  namely,  that  the  original 
conception  of  the  juvenile  court  must  be 
broadened.  Heretofore  the  child  has 
been  used  as  the  means  of  bringing  the 
adult,  parent  or  stranger,  into  court ;  and 
it  may  fairly  be  stated  that  the  court  as 
a  whole  has  failed  signally  in  its  treat- 
ment of  the  adult  responsible  for  the 
child's  condition. 

Results  born  of  experience  seem  to  in- 
dicate the  necessity  of  shifting  the  em- 
phasis from  the  child-in-court  to  the 
family-in-court ;  of  not  multiplying  sep- 
arate courts,  whose  jurisdiction  over- 
laps, to  care  for  different  phases  of  the 


same  problem,  but  rather  of  the  desir- 
ability of  creating  a  court  with  both 
equitable  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  the  family 
and  with  the  child's  problem  as  merely 
one  of  its  divisions. 

The  court  here  contemplated  will 
gather  to  itself  every  problem  touching 
the  child,  as  it  does  now,  such  as  neg- 
lect, delinquency,  truancy,  child  labor, 
and  in  addition,  his  acts  during  his  min- 
ority. It  will  also  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  adult,  whether  parent  or 
stranger,  and  the  innumerable  othei 
problems  that  center  about  the  domestic 
relation. 

It  may  be  urged  against  the  proposal 
that  the  court  will  be  overloaded,  that 
the  child  in  the  end  will  be  the  sufferer, 
and  further  that  courts  of  domestic  re- 
lations and  other  special  courts  fill  the 
need. 

This  brief  note  is  to  suggest  merely 
what  appears  to  the  writer  as  a  goal  to 
be  sought  after.  Details  of  organiza- 
tion, methods,  procedure  will  be  worked 
out  later. 

To  the  first  objection,  however,  the 
answer  is  that  instead  of  overloading  the 
judge,  the  work  can  be  readily  systema- 
tized through  one  or  more  deputies  or 
assistants,  so  as  to  relieve  him  of  in- 
numerable cases  of  minor  importance 
and  leave  him  free  and  fresh  for  the 
more  important  questions.  The  sugges- 
tion offers  further  the  incomparable  ad- 
vantage of  securing  continuity  and  uni- 
formity of  treatment  in  different  phases 
of  a  problem  that  are  inextricably  inter- 
locked. 

To  the  second  objection,  it  may  be 
urged  that  the  special  courts  now  in  ex- 
istence  do  not  even  approximate  the 
ideal  here  urged. 

Finally,  a  court  organized  on  such  a 
basis  should  point  the  way  to  the  social- 
ization, in  fact,  of  the  inferior  courts 
of  both  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction 
with  which  the  poor  are  now  continu- 
ously in  conflict. 

Social  Settlements 

ROBERT  A.  WOODS 

South  End  House.  Boston 

PHE  coming  year  at  the  settlements 
will  bring  much  new  emphasis  upon 
the  best  standards  for  their  whole  sys- 
tem for  organizing  recreation  by  neigh- 
borhoods. The  national  study  of  the 
problems  of  young  working  girls,  by  its 
process  as  well  as  by  its  published  re- 
sults, will  have  a  marked  effect  in  this 
direction.  A  similar  study  will  be  car- 
ried out  during  the  year  with  regard 
to  boy  life  in  the  adolescent  period. 

Several  tendencies  are  stirring  the  set- 
tlements to  renewed  attention  to  neigh- 
borhood visiting,  which  in  many  instan- 
ces has  been  curiously  neglected.  The 
decline  of  institutional  alternatives  for 
the  ill-managed  and  unresourceful  home 
and  the  extension  into  such  homes  of 
the  services  of  medical  and  corrective 
institutions,  are  bringing  into  a  new 
light  the  need  of  positive,  continuous, 
structural  effort  in  that  direction. 

Every  such  case  is  bound  up  in  the 
network  of  neighborhood  relations,  and 
impels  the  settlement  to  push  on  into 
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a  thorough-going  system  for  reaching 
and  understanding  the  people  of  the 
community  out  in  the  objective  com- 
munity itself. 

The  attack,  both  from  the  settlement 
house  outward  and  from  the  confines  of 
the  neighborhood  inward,  will  increas- 
ingly involve  all  concerned  in  simple, 
genuine  forms  of  democratic  action  to- 
ward really  desired  results.  The  club 
councils,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  neigh- 
borhood improvement  societies,  on  the 
other,  will  spread  and  grow  stronger  in 
a  substantial  degree  during  1914. 

The  fuller  use  for  and  by  the  people 
of  the  resources  of  the  municipality  and 
the  expansion  of  such  resources — a  tend- 
ency in  which  the  settlements  have  had 
a  creative  part — instead  of  reducing  the 
total  of  the  settlement's  responsibility, 
will  bring  urgent  calls  upon  settlement 
experience  and  a  new  demand  for  lead- 
ers with  training  in  neighborhood  or- 
ganization. 

The  progress  of  events  is  making 
clear  the  great  responsibility  of  the  set- 
tlement in  connection  with  the  stand- 
ard of  living  just  above  the  poverty 
line.  This  is,  at  the  present  moment, 
one  of  the  most  anxious  points  in  our 
civilization.  The  settlement  is  the  dis- 
tinctive form  of  responsible  social  or- 
ganization which,  almost  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  others,  is  located  at  this  precise 
point.  The  note  has  already  been 
sounded  that  the  settlements  through 
their  national  federation  must  gird  them- 
selves to  penetrate  with  patient  deter- 
mination into  the  great  issue  of  the 
wage  standard  of  the  unskilled  and  the 
unorganized. 

A  new  cast  of  thought  is  to  be  formed 
in  this  country  during  the  next  few 
years  regarding  the  immigrant.  Not  a 
few  of  the  stronger  settlements  are 
going  through  the  transition  that  comes 
of  the  passing  on  of  older  immi- 
grant types  and  the  entrance  of  new. 
The  coming  year,  in  a  large  section  of 
the  settlement  field,  will  mean  a  fresh 
first-hand  grapple  with  the  inmost  hu- 
man phases  of  this  vast  complex  of 
problems  which  the  present  generation 
is  so  lightly  handing  over  to  the  fu- 
ture. 

The  organization  of  charity,  which 
in  some  respects  laid  the  foundation  for 
settlement  work,  began  with  a  central- 
ized system  and  gradually  threw  out  its 
local  satellites.  With  the  settlement, 
individuality  is  strongly  lodged  in  the 
local  agency.  Settlement  individuality 
is,  however,  beginning  to  relax  so  as  to 
secure  the  large  and  precious  results  of 
federated  action  toward  better  stand- 
ards of  work,  concerted  influence  upon 
city  and  state  governments,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  sound  forms  of  local  com- 
munity organization  generally.  The  in- 
ter-city conference  held  last  spring  by 
the  New  York  and  Boston  federations, 
and  the  meeting  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Settlements  at  Pittsburgh  in 
September,  laid  the  challenge  to  sys- 
tematic joint  action  among  settlements 
before  every  settlement  door  in  the 
country.  The  coming  year  will  certain- 
ly show  a  substantial  response  from  this 
effort. 

A  certain  degree  of  concern  has  been 
expressed  now  and  then  as  to  the  set- 


tlement succession.  At  times  the  out- 
look for  future  leaders  has  certainly 
not  been  satisfactory.  The  younger 
leaders  now  in  action  and  the  recruits 
coming  from  the  colleges  are  beginning 
distinctly  to  allay  any  such  concern. 

Much  remains  to  be  done,  however, 
to  strengthen  the  claim  of  the  settle- 
ment upon  the  best  of  our  young  women 
and,  particularly  as  to  numbers,  upon  the 
best  of  our  young  men.  Aside  from 
the  necessity  to  this  end  of  a  broad,  en- 
lightened community  program,  there  are 
two  profound  desiderata — the  provision 
of  a  real  measure  of  apprenticeship 
training  in  the  midst  of  the  settlement 
atmosphere,  and  a  deliberate,  unremit- 
ting method  in  every  resident  group  for 
the  cultivation  .of  the  present  day  in- 
spirational life. 

City  Planning 

CHARLES  MULFORD  ROBINSON 

Professor  Civic  Design,  University  of  Illinois 

JN  the  United  States  the  year  1914 
should  witness  a  notable  advance 
for  city  planning  in  three  distinct  di- 
rections. 

First,  a  great  many  more  cities  and 
towns  should  receive  the  benefit  of  it. 
This  will  be  city  planning's  quan- 
titative advance,  due  in  large  part  to 
such  sweeping  legislation  of  the  last 
few  months  as  the  1913  act  of  Massa- 
chusetts, which  requires  every  city  or 
town  of  the  commonwealth,  if  contain- 
ing a  population  of  10,000  or  more,  to 
create  a  planning  board;  as  the  Penn- 
sylvania act  of  1913,  creating  a  Depart- 
ment of  City  Planning  in  the  twenty- 
three  third-class  cities  of  that  state;  and 
as  the  1913  act  of  New  York,  authori- 
zing every  city  and  village  of  the  lat- 
ter state  to  create  a  planning  commis- 
sion. The  indirect  influence  of  this 
legislation  may  be  greater  than  even  its 
direct  results. 

Second,  there  should  be  a  qualitative 
advance,  commensurate  with  the  quan- 
titative. This  will  reflect  the  growth 
of  knowledge  and  experience  and  the 
inspiration  of  enlarged  opportunities. 
The  gain  here  should  be  registered  es- 
pecially in  emphasis  upon  the  social 
service  aspect  of  city  planning — on  what 
city  planning  can  do,  not  so  much  for 
the  appearance  of  the  town,  as  for  bet- 
tering the  living  and  working  condi- 
tions of  all  classes  of  people  in  all 
kinds  of  towns. 

Third,  there  should  be  an  advance  in 
the  scientific  study  of  city  planning  prin- 
ciples. This  should  be  evidenced  in  an 
inauguration  of  new  courses  and  in  an 
enlargement  of  the  existing  courses  of 
city  planning  instruction  in  the  univer- 
sities. Such  advance  will  naturally  re- 
sult from  the  foregoing  demands. 

It  is  impossible,  then,  to  look  for- 
ward to  the  city  planning  of  the  com- 
ing twelve  months  without  a  thrill  of 
faith  in  the  progress  which  the  year  is 
to  see;  without  a  new  courage  for  the 
battles  that  must  be  fought  for  it,  and 
without  a  new  consecration  to  city  plan- 
ning's high  cause — the  making  of  life  in 
cities  and  towns  more  efficient  and  bet- 
ter. 


Rural  Advance 

KENYON  L.  BUTTERFIELD 

Massachusetts  State  Agricultural  College 

THE  new  rural  awakening  is  upon 
us.  New  plans  are  developing. 
There  are  new  visions  of  a  revivified 
community  life  in  our  rural  neighbor- 
hoods. There  is  a  keen  eagerness  in 
all  rural  welfare  work.  The  forces  of 
the  countryside  are  gathering  for  a 
great  forward-looking  movement.  What 
shall  the  New  Year  bring  us  in  our 
country-life  campaign  ?  What  shall  be 
the  chief  notes  of  our  rural  campaign 
slogan  for  1914? 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  fun- 
damental task  of  the  rural  advance  is 
local  rural  community  building — the 
gradual  erection  of  stronger  community 
units,  founded  on  better  farm  practice, 
securing  a  fair  profit  through  better 
farm  business,  and  growing  mightily 
ambitious  for  a  better  farm  life.  How 
can  this  fundamental  rural  task  best  be 
forwarded  in  1914? 

First,  organize  local  community  cam- 
paigns in  as  many  neighborhoods  as 
possible.  Seek  the  formation  of  a  com- 
munity council  or  federation,  made  up 
of  representatives  of  all  the  organiza- 
tions in  the  neighborhood  that  have  any 
interest  in  the  common  good — church, 
grange,  women's  club,  farmers'  club, 
civic  improvement  society,  etc. 

But  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  com- 
ing together  merely  for  the  pleasure  of 
it.  Seek  to  discover  the  needs  of  the 
neighborhood  that  perchance  may  be 
met  by  the  organized  forces  of  the 
neighborhood  itself.  Endeavor  to  make 
an  intelligent  plan  of  operations  for 
improving  the  community  in  all  need- 
ful respects. 

Second,  seek  to  develop  the  collective 
or  co-operative  method  of  doing  the 
business  of  the  farm.  Farmers  can 
save  money  by  co-operative  buying  of 
supplies  needed  on  the  farm.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  they  can  make  a  larger  pro- 
fit by  selling  their  products  in  the  same 
co-operative  manner.  The  co-operative 
plan  is  spreading.  It  should  not  be  en- 
tered upon  hastily,  but  it  promises  to 
render  more  help  to  the  farmer  than 
does  perhaps  any  other  one  thing. 

Third,  push  the  idea  of  an  agricul- 
tural high  school  or  of  an  argricultural 
department  in  the  public  high  school. 
Farming  demands  educated  men  and 
women.  The  agricultural  colleges, 
neither  in  the  class-room  nor  in  their 
extension  service,  can  meet  the  full 
need.  Every  boy  or  girl  desiring  the 
equivalent  of  a  good  high  school  edu- 
cation in  and  for  agriculture  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  that 
training. 

Fourth,  join  in  the  demand  for  the 
passage  by  Congress  of  the  Lever  bill 
appropriating  federal  money  to  the  sev- 
eral argricultural  colleges  for  extension 
work  in  agriculture  and  home  econ- 
omics. This  means  the  democratizing 
of  agricultural  education  the  nation 
over.  It  means  that  the  best  knowledge 
gained  in  agricultural  research  will  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  humblest 
farmer;  that  a  great  educational  cam- 
paign for  better  farming  in  all  its  as- 
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pects  will  be  carried  into  every  farm- 
ing community. 

This  bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  promises 
not  only  a  distinct  advance  in  the  agri- 
cultural educational  field,  but  indeed  a 
national  intellectual  uplift  of  great  pro- 
portions and  significance. 

Fifth,  strive  for  at  least  preliminary 
steps  to  bring  together  on  a  national 
basis  the  various  agencies  that  are 
seeking  rural  welfare.  This  is  merely 
the  nationalizing  of  the  plan  for  local 
rural  community  building.  The  many 
activities  and  institutions  engaged  in 
promoting  agriculture  should  be  corre- 
lated. The  country-life  movement 
should  be  integrated.  We  should  look 
upon  the  rural  problem  as  a  unit.  We 
should  try  to  solve  it  on  large  lines  and 
with  solidified  endeavor. 

Sixth,  above  all  perhaps,  try  to  stir 
religious  forces  to  new  effort  in  the 
rural  field.  The  country  church  faces  a 
crisis.  Rural  advance  is  leaving  the 
church  behind.  But  the  rural  move- 
ment must  not  become  materialistic. 
It  can  easily  be  spiritualized.  It  needs 
the  leadership  of  that  institution  that 
stands  supremely  for  the  great  ideals  of 
love  and  brotherhood  and  service.  The 
rural  Sunday  school,  the  rural  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  should  be  en- 
couraged and  strengthened  everywhere. 
We  need  their  point  of  view  and  above 
all  we  need  their  ideals  of  character 
building  and  of  community  building. 

So  may  the  New  Year  set  a  new 
standard  in  all  rural  life  endeavor. 

City   Government 

CLINTON  ROGERS  WOODRUFF 

National  Municipal  League 

HAT  should  be  the  definite  lines 
of  advance  in  municipal  life  dur- 
ing 1914? 

First,  in  the  introduction  to  a  greater 
degree  of  the  expert,  so  that  the  ex- 
panding activities  of  the  city  may  be 
adequately  executed.  The  city,  always 
a  dominating  factor  in  our  civilization, 
is  today  a  greater  one  than  ever  before, 
because  it  does  so  much  more,  and  bids 
fair  to  do  still  more,  as  a  result  of  the 
increasing  demands  upon  it.  The  city 
manager  plan,  which  concretely  repre- 
sents the  idea  of  the  expert  in  muni- 
cipal affairs,  is  coming  into  greater 
vogue,  largely  because  of  the  necessi- 
ties involved  in  the  development  of  the 
modern  city. 

Second,  in  the  socializing  of  the  city's 
activities.  For  some  years  the  chief  em- 
phasis in  city  affairs  has  been  political 
and  administrative,  from  now  on  the 
social  and  economic  phase  must  receive 
consideration,  if  we  are  to  have  a  full, 
well-rounded  civic  life. 

Third,  in  the  spiritualizing  of  our 
methods.  The  dollar-and-cents  argu- 
ment is  in  no  way  likely  to  lose  its  hold, 
and  therefore  we  need  fear  no  diminu- 
tion of  interest  in  efficiency  agencies. 
But  we  are  likely  to  lose  sight  of  the 
spiritual  in  the  pursuit  of  the  material. 
The  truly  great  and  lasting  results  are 
the  spiritual  ones.  Those  cities  today 
that  are  growing  in  force  and  power 
and  leadership  are  those  which  have 
constantly  in  mind  the  whole  man  and 


his  future  as  well  as  his  present.  In 
the  words  of  the  "Rochester  prayer," 
"Let  our  hands  be  merciful  to  all  who 
wrong  us,  our  purpose  earnest  against 
all  wrong.  -  Let  the  spirit  of  our  com- 
radeship be  widened  and  deepened,  that 
together  we  may  labor  for  justice,  pros- 
perity and  beauty  in  our  midst." 

Fourth,  in  civic  charity — charity  in 
the  New  Testament  sense  of  love.  If 
we  are  to  have  a  spiritualized  social 
democracy,  true  charity  must  be  an  in- 
tegral part.  Charity  does  not  mean  an 
abandonment  of  principle  or  a  yielding 
of  convictions.  It  does  mean  toleration 
for  fellow  workers.  Lord  Coryston,  in 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  latest  volume, 
has  no  kind  word  or  toleration  for  any 
one,  although  always  declaiming  against 
the  wrongs  and  mistakes  of  others.  The 
time  has  come,  and  1914  should  see  its 
fulfillment,  when  civic  workers  should 
set  the  example  of  an  abiding  civic 
charity. 

Vocational   Education 

FRANK  M.  LEAVITT 

National  Vocational  Guidance  Association 

PO   be   effective   and  permanent,   ad- 
vance in  the  field  of  vocational  edu- 
cation and  guidance  must  be  made  along 
three  lines: 

First,  the  securing  of  a  clearer  def- 
inition of  the  respective  purposes  and 
methods  of  general  education,  general 
industrial  schools,  and  schools  giving 
direct  and  specific  trade  preparation; 

Second,  the  demonstration  of  what 
vocational  guidance  can  do  to  modify 
the  conditions  of  labor  in  child-employ- 
ing industries; 

Third,  the  preparation  of  teachers 
who  have  some  adequate  conception  of 
the  factors  involved  in  the  problem  of 
educating  individuals  for  non-profes- 
sional occupations  and  some  rational 
program  for  its  solution. 

The  close  of  the  year  1913  has 
brought  us  to  a  fairly  clear  understand- 
ing as  to  how  the  problems  of  indus- 
trial training  are  differentiated  from 
those  of  general  education.  The  year 
1914  should  help  in  determining  the  re- 
spective fields  in  which  the  general  in- 
dustrial school  and  the  private  corpora- 
tion school  will  be  most  effective. 

To  those  familiar  with  the  details  of 
such  education  it  is  clear  {hat  there  are 
limits  of  efficiency  in  actual  trade  prep- 
aration beyond  which  the  public  schools 
can  not  be  expected  to  go.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  some  phases  of  this  training 
must  be  given  by  the  industries  them- 
selves and  in  some  other  way  than  by 
employing  the  operative  in  the  regular 
routine  of  factory  work.  The  existence 
of  the  National  Association  of  Corpora- 
tion Schools  is  a  witness  to  that  fact. 
The  establishment  of  these  schools  does 
not  relieve  the  public  school  of  its  duty 
to  give  vocational  training,  but  rather 
helps  to  determine  just  what  kind  of 
training  it  can  and  must  provide. 

While  the  vocational  guidance  move- 
ment will  ultimately  influence  educa- 
tional practice  from  the  elementary 
school  through  the  university,  the  most 
important  service  which  it  should  render 
in  1914  is  to  secure  progress  toward  a 


larger  social  control  over  school  life 
and  the  vocational  experiences  of  all 
children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  eighteen. 

All  the  elements  of  such  supervision 
now  exist  but  are  isolated  and  unre- 
lated. We  have  our  school  attendance 
laws,  factory  inspection,  prohibition  of 
certain  forms  of  child  employment,  and 
the  regulation  of  hours  and  conditions 
of  labor  in  others.  In  communities 
where  the  vocational  guidance  of  these 
young  workers  has  been  undertaken  by 
the  schools,  even  in  a  limited  and  super- 
ficial way,  it  has  begun  to  affect  the 
child-employing  industries  themselves. 

What  the  year  1914  ought  to  develop 
is  a  consciousness,  in  one  or  more  pro- 
gressive communities,  that  all  these 
beneficient  regulations  of  child  employ- 
ment should  be  correlated  and  adminis- 
tered through  one  agency,  and  that  the 
department  of  public  education  is  the 
logical  instrument  for  this  purpose. 

Progress  should  be  made  toward  the 
position  that  any  industry  wishing  to 
employ  children  must  do  so  on  the  con- 
ditions determined  by  society,  not  on 
those  made  possible  by  a  combination 
of  ignorance,  poverty,  competition  and 
cupidity.  Many  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  schools  in  the  name  of  in- 
dustry with  great  advantage  to  the 
schools.  A  somewhat  comparable  modi- 
fication of  the  child-employing  indus- 
tries must  be  made  in  the  interests  of 
the  children  but  with  great  advantage 
to  the  industries  themselves. 

Though  it  will  be  impossible  to  meet 
fully  the  demand  for  well  trained  teach- 
ers for  the  new  industrial  schools,  the 
year  1914  should  witness  great  prog- 
ress in  this  direction  through  concerted 
and  purposeful  action  on  the  part  of 
educational  institutions  which  prepare 
teachers  for  public  school  service.  Rep- 
resentatives of  several  of  these  insti- 
tutions have  already  opened  their  teach- 
ers' courses  to  practical,  shop-trained 
men  desiring  to  secure  a  suitable  pro- 
fessional training.  Here  extreme  views 
are  being  modified  and  together  with  the 
admission  of  the  so-called  "practical 
man"  to  the  teaching  force  comes  the 
realization  of  the  practical  man  him- 
self that  teaching  should  be  studied  as 
a  science. 

Tuberculosis 

LIVINGSTON  FARRAND 

National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention 
of  Tuberculosis 

PHE  plan  of  operation  of  the  anti- 
tuberculosis  campaign  has  been  so 
carefully  thought  out  and  has  become 
so  firmly  established  during  the  past 
decade  that  the  task  of  each  succeed- 
ing year  is  chiefly  one  of  securing  in- 
creased efficiency  along  already  well 
tried  lines. 

Founded  upon  the  principle  of  wide 
public  education  as  to  the  facts  of  the 
disease,  we  have  sought  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country  such  an  equipment 
to  fight  tuberculosis  as  developing 
knowledge  has  indicated  as  necessary. 
We  have  supplemented  sanatoria  for 
the  curable  by  dispensaries  for  the  dis- 
covery of  larger  numbers  of  those  in 
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the  hopeful  stages,  and  we  are  working 
with  all  energy  for  the  establishment  on 
an  adequate  scale  of  hospitals  for  the 
care  of  that  army  of  more  advanced 
patients  who  probably  constitute  the  real 
menace  in  the  situation. 

Insufficient  as  the  weapons  may  be  at 
present,  the  activities  now  in  evidence 
may  be  counted  upon  to  produce  sig- 
nificant results  in  the  not  distant  fu- 
ture. 

Having  made  an  encouraging  begin- 
ning on  the  obvious,  and  advancing  step 
by  step,  it  is  inevitable  that  experience 
should  indicate  from  time  to  time  as- 
pects of  the  problem  which  are  in  no 
sense  new,  but  which  present  themselves 
in  more  discernible  relief. 

Without  relaxing  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree the  fundamental  activities  refer- 
red to  above,  it  is  certain  that  the  com- 
ing year  will  see  marked  emphasis  laid 
upon  one*  or  two  of  these  particular 
phases. 

To  many  the  most  baffling  specific 
problems  which  present  themselves  to- 
day center  about  the  complication  of 
tuberculosis  by  poverty  and  the  dis- 
couraging fact  that  the  patient  dis- 
charged from  the  sanatorium  so  often 
relapses  when  he  returns  to  his  home 
environment. 

In  other  words,  experimental  efforts 
directed  toward  the  efficient  treatment 
of  the  disease  in  the  homes  of  poor 
patients,  with  the  family  held  intact, 
and  with  a  view  to  social,  economic  and 
physical  rehabilitation,  and  similar  ex- 
perimental attempts  to  solve  the  problem 
of  after-care  and  suitable  occupation 
for  the  discharged  consumptive,  are  the 
demands  of  the  hour  engaging  the 
best  thought  of  the  leaders  of  the 
organized  movement.  Well  planned  ef- 
forts in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Bos- 
ton, Buffalo,  Chicago  and  other  large 
cities  are  already  indicating  results  of 
value  and  will  be  watched  with  closest 
attention  during  1914. 

The  declining  death  rate  of  tuber- 
culosis is  now  a  certainty.  While  each 
succeeding  drop  in  the  curve  is  more 
difficult  to  achieve,  advance  along  the 
lines  indicated  may  be  counted  upon  not 
only  to  continue  it  but  to  hasten  it. 
There  is  nothing  on  the  horizon  that 
does  not  warrant  a  feeling  of  optimism 
for  the  coming  year. 

Commercialized  Vice 

JAMES  BRONSON  REYNOLDS 

American  Vigilance  Association 

pHE  twentieth  century  has  taken  a 
fresh  grip  of  the  vice  problem  and 
has  made  a  strong  start  in  aggressive 
warfare  against  its  demonstrated  evils. 

In  the  first  decade  of  the  century  an 
international  treaty  for  the  suppression 
of  the  immoral  traffic  in  women  was 
ratified  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment and  by  the  leading  European  gov- 
ernments. It  was  the  first  international 
treaty  on  this  subject  in  the  history  of 
civilization.  With  the  same  intent  the 
national  Congress  and  over  two-thirds 
of  our  state  legislatures  passed  laws 
against  this  traffic. 

In  the  United  States  an  international 
commission,  state  and  city  commissions 


and  several  grand  juries  have  opened 
wide  the  door  to  searching  investiga- 
tions, and  have  shown  the  calculating 
commercialism  of  aggressive  vice,  the 
complete  ruin  of  "the  woman  in  the 
case"  and  the  economic  loss  to  the  com- 
munity tolerating  vice,  with  its  accom- 
paniment of  disease  striking  down  both 
the  guilty  and  the  innocent. 

These  commissions  and  inquiries  are 
being  followed  in  this  second  decade  by 
serious  investigations  in  many  cities 
and  states  to  more  accurately  determine 
the  physical,  mental  and  social  status  of 
the  classes  involved  in  prostitution,  the 
details  of  the  traffic  and  the  general  or 
particular  effects  of  the  evil. 

Important  results  have  already  fol- 
lowed the  recent  agitation  and  revela- 
tions against  this  complacently  or  des- 
pairingly tolerated  evil.  Both  cynics 
and  pessimists  are  abandoning  the 
theory  of  the  "necessary  evil."  A  new 
hope  in  the  power  of  society  to  cripple 
the  traffic  has  arisen.  Able  authorities 
on  government  in  Europe  and  America 
are  finding  warrant  to.  denounce  of- 
ficial toleration  of  prostitution.  Com- 
missions which  began  their  task  in  favor 
of  segregation  are  being  converted  to 
suppression.  The  segregated  districts 
and  the  brothels,  so  long  the  entrenched 
strongholds  of  vice,  are  being  abolished 
in  well-governed  cities. 

What  are  the  next  things  to  be  done 
in  this  forward  movement?  The  an- 
swer is  twofold:  First,  we  must  seek 
further  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
this  complex  and  fundamental  evil  and 
the  causes  which  produce  it.  We  must 
know  more  of  the  sources  of  supply, 
classify  better  the  victims  and  analyze 
adequately  the  causes  of  their  downfall. 
We  must  study  recent  attacks  on  vice 
and  revise  and  improve  pur  campaign. 
Much  has  been  done  hastily.  The  cam- 
paign from  now  on  should  be  more  de- 
liberate, more  intelligently  and  compre- 
hensively planned  and  more  persistently 
executed.  We  must  attack  the  present 
strongholds  of  the  promoters  of  this  in- 
iquitous traffic,  the  panderers  and  pro- 
curers, male  and  female.  Cafes,  dance- 
halls  and  amusement  places  must  be 
cleansed  of  their  pernicious  elements. 
To  do  these  things  the  power  of  the 
criminal  law  must  be  invoked  as  in  the 
past. 

The  experience  of  several  states  has 
shown  that  the  civil  law  also  may  be 
successfully  enlisted  to  dislodge  dis- 
orderly elements.  Through  this  latter 
instrumentality  honest  landlords  have 
been  helped  to  rid  their  houses  of  dis- 
reputable tenants  and  dishonest  land- 
lords have  been  forced  in  self-defense 
to  watch  sharply  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  their"" tenants.  This  newly  ap- 
plied civil  law  is  known  as  the  "injunc- 
tion and  abatement  law."  It  has  already 
been  adopted  in  ten  states,  and  should  be 
pressed  on  the  attention  of  legislatures 
in  other  states. 

But  in  addition  to  treaties,  laws  civil 
and  criminal,  studies  and  investigations 
of  whatsoever  sort,  we  must  apply  con- 
structive remedies  looking  to  the  bet- 
ter economic  and  moral  well-being  of  a 
society  in  which  the  germs  of  vice  will 
find  a  less  natural  culture-bed.  Pro- 
tective and  preventive  agencies  in  be- 


half of  both  boys  and  girls  must  be 
made  more  effective,  and  philanthropy, 
education,  health  agencies  and  social 
reform  enrolled  in  the  new  warfare 
against  all  forms  of  commercialized 
vice. 

Sex   Education 

WILLIAM  F.  SNOW, 

American  Federation  for  Sex  Hygiene 

J)  EOPLE  are  aroused  more  than  ever 
before  to  a  realization  that  the  policy 
of  silence  on  all  matters  of  sex  in  the 
education  of  men  and  women  has  had 
disastrous  consequences. 

For  three  years  the  component  so- 
cieties of  the  American  Federation  for 
Sex  Hygiene  have  sought  to  further 
this  awakening  and  promote  the  scientific 
and  wholesome  understanding  of  sex 
function  and  hygiene  through  educa- 
tional propaganda. 

The  outlook  for  1914  is  brightened 
by  the  effective  co-ordination  of  this 
work  and  that  directed  against  com- 
mercialized vice,  through  the  union  of 
this  federation  and  the  American  Vigil- 
ance Association  into  one  strong  or- 
ganization, the  American  Social  Hy- 
giene Association. 

Three  developments  of  the  last  year 
or  two  have  set  types  of  work  for  sex 
education  which  should  in  1914  be  taken 
up  in  other  states  and  cities. 

The  Oregon  Social  Hygiene  Society 
is  engaged  in  the  most  convincing  and 
encouraging  state  campaign  in  the  field 
of  sex  education  that  has  thus  far  been 
developed.'  People  of  all  ages  and  oc- 
cupations, and  of  both  sexes,  have  been 
reached  without  public  protest.  The 
"sure-cure"  advertisements  for  venereal 
diseases  have  been  eliminated  from  all 
the  daily  papers.  An  advisory  medical 
and  correspondence  department  has 
been  maintained  by  the  State  Board  of 
Health  in  co-operation  with  the  society. 
The  Legislature  has  appropriated  $20,- 
000  to  continue  the  work  for  two  years. 
All  this  means  a  sane,  tactful,  efficient 
educational  campaign  which  has  met  the 
approval  of  the  people. 

The  establishment  of  the  Bureau  of 
Social  Hygiene  for  applying  scientific 
laboratory,  clinical,  and  field  research 
methods  to  a  study  of  the  underlying 
causes  of  prostitution  and  commercial- 
ized vice  has  already  had  a  marked  in- 
fluence and  will  become  increasingly 
valuable  during  the  year. 

The  New  York  city  Health  Depart- 
ment's diagnostic  stations  for  venereal 
diseases  and  the  making  of  such  diseases 
reportable  are  having  a  great  education- 
al influence  not  onlv  on  the  "man  on 
the  street"  but  on  physicians  who  have 
hitherto  been  slow  to  grasp  their  op- 
portunities for  entering  the  fight  against 
these  dangerous  communicable  diseases. 
There  is  urgent  need  for  standard- 
izing the  pamphlets  and  other  educa- 
tional liternture  which  are  being  dis- 
tributed. The  material  for  popular  lec- 
tures and  exhibits  should  be  most  care- 
fullv  worked  over  and  censored. 

Educational  campaigns  should  work 
through  all  existing  agencies.  State, 
church,  school,  college,  Christian  asso- 
ciations, women's  clubs,  industrial  cor- 
porations, charitable  societies,  preven- 
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live  and  remedial  medical  organizations, 
the  public  press — all  have  opportunity  to 
share  effectively  in  spreading  a  right 
understanding.  Many  such  agencies 
and  others  not  specifically  mentioned 
have  done,  and  will  continue  to  do,  in- 
creasingly Affective  work  in  sex  educa- 
tion. 

"The  policy  of  silence,"  said  Dr.  Eliot 
in  this  connection,  "must  be  abandoned 
in  favor  of  a  policy  of  high-minded  and 
reserved  exposition.  •  It  must  be  made 
impossible  for  either  young  men  or 
young  women  to  plead  ignorance  as 
their  excuse  when  they  fall  into  moral 
and  physical  degradation.  The  general 
policy  in  thus  employing  all  available 
defensive  agencies  will  be  the  exclusion 
of  evil  thoughts  and  acts  by  the  inces- 
sant suggestion  and  practice  of  pure  and 
useful  thinking  and  acting." 

Immigration 

KATE  HOLLADAY  CLAGHORN 

New  York  School  of  Philanthropy 

A  NY  substantial  advance  in  the  so- 
lution of  the  immigration  prob- 
lem must  be  looked  for  through  legis- 
lation, since  private  activity  no  matter 
how  devoted  or  extended  it  is,  can  be 
expected  to  make  but  little  impression 
upon  a  social  group  constantly  aug- 
mented at  the  rate  of  from  half  a  mill- 
ion to  a  million  a  year. 

What  new  legislation  is  most  needed? 
From  the  Federal  government  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  literacy  test,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  restricting  immigration  but 
for  the  protection  of  the  immigrant. 
The  true  value  of  a  literacy  test  to  se- 
cure protection  has  been  observed  by 
making  use  of  it  as  a  subterfuge  to 
bring  about  restriction.  But  it  should 
really  be  regarded  as  perhaps  the  best 
wholesale  measure  of  protection  that 
•could  be  devised. 

It  has  been  abundantly  shown  that  the 
bulk  of  the  immigrant's  own  burden  and 
our  burden  because  of  him  are  due  not 
to  viciousness  or  abnormality  of  any 
sort,  but  to  sheer  helplessness.  He  is 
exploitable  raw  material,  and  he  is  ex- 
ploited, and  held,  until  he  can  push  out 
of  it,  at  a  low  grade  of  living  detri- 
mental to  him  and  to  the  community. 
And  the  one  effective  measure  to  help 
the  helpless  is  to  bring  them  to  a  con- 
dition in  which  they  can  protect  them- 
selves. 

The  immigrant  who  has  learned  to 
read  and  write  has  gained  control  of 
the  tool  that  brings  him  out  of  the  stone 
age,  with  all  its  associated  habits,  into 
the  age  of  bronze,  where  we  live  and 
work  today.*  This  may  be  only  his  own 
native  language — as  required  by  the  bill 
which  was  vetoed  last  year — but  through 
it  he  is  at  least  brought  into  an  im- 
mensely wider  circle  of  communication 
than  is  afforded  by  word  of  mouth  only, 
so  that  he  need  not  be  at  the  mercy  of 
the  nearest  rascal  who  wants  to  take 
advantage  of  his  ignorance.  Having 
this,  he  is  helped  a  long  stage  on  the 
way  of  acquiring  the  use  of  the  more 
effective  tool — reading  and  writing  the 
English  language,  which  would  be  our 
next  demand  for  him.  For  this  we 
should  ask  state  legislation,  establishing 


compulsory  education  for  non-English 
speaking  adults  (immigrant  or  other- 
wise). 

The  expense  of  such  an  undertaking 
should  not  be  urged  against  it,  for  ex- 
pense should  be  measured  in  relation  to 
return,  and,  measured  in  this  way,  this 
particular  expense  would  be  found  a 
profitable  investment,  as  every  citizen 
properly  prepared  for  citizenship  is  an 
asset  to  the  state.  The  original  pur- 
pose of  public  education  in  this  country 
was  to  perform  this  very  task. 

Does  not  the  adult  immigrant  need 
this  preparation  much  more  than  the 
native-born  child,  whose  traditions, 
home  suroundings  and  social  advan- 
tages can  supply  many  deficienies  in 
formal  education? 

Every  state  where  foreign  labor  is 
massed  in  camps  or  colonies  should  re- 
quire the  establishment  of  schools  in 
those  places.  Such  schools  would  hot 
only  bring  their  own  appropriate  bene- 
fit, but  would  serve  an  equally  useful 
purpose  in  banishing  the  evil  spirits  of 
mischief  and  disorder  that  infest  places 
where  the  normal  social  influences  are 
hindered  in  their  free  play. 

If  it  be  objected  that  school  attendance 
could  not  be  secured  on  account  of  the 
length  of  working  hours,  the  obvious 
answer  is  that  hours  of  labor  which  shut 
out  all  opportunity  for  exercise  of  the 
mental  faculties  or  the  social  instincts, 
are  thereby  shown  to  be  too  long  and 
should  be  reduced. 

Should  these  two  requirements  be  met, 
we  need  no  longer  be  troubled  whether 
immigration  is  heavy  or  light.  Whether 
few  or  many,  we  should  have  in  our 
immigrants  an  intelligent  working  force 
who  can  help  develop  our  country,  and 
for  whom  we  may  be  grateful  and  of 
whom  we  may  be  proud. 

Wards  of  the  State 

ALEXANDER  JOHNSON 

The  Training  School,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

CO  much  attention  has  been  given  the 
case  of  the  defective  delinquent, 
and  so  much  interest  has  been  aroused, 
that  there  seems  some  hope  that  active 
measures  for  the  care  and  control  of 
this  very  dangerous  class  may  be  taken 
in  the  near  future. 

It  is  easy  to  get  control  of  the  lower 
grades  of  the  feeble-minded — all  the 
idiots  and  many  imbeciles — they  are 
brought  to  institutions  as  fast  as  room 
is  provided.  For  them  we  do  not  need 
compulsory  measures.  This  means  that 
control  of  about  one-half  of  the  feeble- 
minded can  be  had  by  extending  present 
institutions  with  little,  if  any,  changes  of 
law. 

But  the  situation  is  different  with  the 
morons  who  make  up  the  other  half  of 
the  sum  total.  Their  defectiveness  is 
seldom  recognized  without  careful  scien- 
tific tests,  so  that,  although  they  consti- 
tute a  far  greater  danger  to  the  social 
order  than  their  feebler  brothers  and 
sisters,  comparatively  few  of  them  get 
into  the  institutions  for  defetcives.  Or, 
if  they  do,  they  seldom  stay  long. 

But  every  defective  is  a  potential  de- 
linquent. The  defective  delinquents  are 
chiefly  of  the  moron  type.  If,  in  the 


present  state  of  knowledge  and  pub- 
lic opinion,  we  cannot  get  control  of 
the  morons,  simply  as  defectives,  may 
we  not  hope  that  some  method  will  be 
devised  by  which  they  will  be  recognized 
and  safeguarded,  at  any  rate  after  they 
have  come  into  conflict  with  the  law? 

A  method  of  handling  children  who 
for  any  reason  must  be  dealt  with 
through  the  courts  has  been  recently 
adopted  in  Ohio  and  seems  to  have  great 
promise.  Every  child,  whether  delin- 
quent, defective  or  simply  dependent, 
who  needs  public  care  or  control,  is  to 
be  committed,  not  to  any  special  insti- 
tution, but  to  the  Board  of  Administra- 
tion of  State  Institutions.  By  this 
board  his  case  is  to  be  studied  and  the 
best  disposition  made  of  him,  whether 
that  shall  be  release  on  probation  (or 
later  parole)  training  in  a  school  for 
wayward  children,  or  in  a  school  for  de- 
fectives, placing  out  in  a  family  home, 
or  sending  to  a  colony  for  permanent 
care. 

If  this  method  is  well  carried  out, 
the  juvenile  delinquent  morons  will  be 
identified  before  they  have  done  much 
mischief  and  can  be  placed  under  ap- 
propriate institutional  care.  As  they 
will  remain  under  the  control  of  the 
same  board,  since  it  has  charge  of  all  the 
institutions,  if  an  error  has  been  com- 
mitted it  can  be  easily  rectified. 

The  Ohio  plan  for  children  is  also 
needed  for  adults.  It  offers  the  present 
most  feasible  plan  for  the  control  of  de- 
fectives of  the  higher  grade  and  will 
surely  be  copied  in  other  states  and  for 
other  classes.  In  some  states  it  may  be 
necessary  to  create  public  boards,  or  to 
enlarge  the  powers  and  co-ordinate  the 
functions  of  those  already  existing. 

My  suggestion  of  something  to  work 
for  during  the  year  1914  is  the  perman- 
ent care  and  control  of  all  defective  de- 
linquents, either  by  such  a  plan  as  that 
of  Ohio  or  by  some  other  means  which 
shall  insure  their  recognition  as  defec- 
tives and  their  humane  treatment  in  per- 
manent colonies,  instead  of  by  futile  and 
cruel,  brief  sentences  to  jail,  work- 
house, reformatory  or  prison. 

By  the  time  we  deal  properly  with  all 
the  delinquents  among  the  feeble-mind- 
ed, the  way  to  treat  the  rest  -of  the 
mental  defectives  will  be  more  plain. 


Nursing 


LILLIAN  D.  WALD 

Henry  Street  Settlement,  New  York 

pHE  tradition  of  woman  as  nurse 
has  always  been  so  encircled  with 
sentiment  and  exalted  ideals  of  her  par- 
ticular function,  that  it  is  somewhat  dif- 
ficult for  those  who  cherish  lofty  ideals 
for  woman's  function  and  woman's 
place  in  the  community  to  attempt  to  fix 
attention  on  the  definite  training  re- 
quired to  meet  the  full  purpose  of  the 
nurse's  profession  without  loss  of  some- 
thing intangible. 

For  many  centuries  women  ministered 
to  the  sick  and  the  old  as  part  of  their 
religious  devotion.  In  Japan  a  temple 
was  erected  long  before  the  Christian 
era  to  the  empress  who  showed  her  di- 
vine compassion  by  washing  the  feet  of 
lepers,  and  through  the  centuries  the 
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heart  of  humanity  has  been  stirred  by 
tales  of  sainted  women  who  have  given 
themselves  to  the  care  of  the  sick. 

When  Florence  Nightingale  organized 
the  first  training  school  for  lay  women, 
she  was  socially,  as  well  as  scientifical- 
ly, revolutionary.  She  placed  candidly 
before  the  public  its  obligation  to  train 
lay  women  to  meet  a  very  obvious  need 
which  had  been  brought  about  by  the 
development  of  the  science  of  hygiene 
and  of  surgery  and  the  organization  of 
hospitals. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  though  other 
vocational  and  professional  education 
for  women  has  attracted  the  interest 
of  the  educator  and  the  philanthropist, 
serious  consideration  on  their  part  has 
been  almost  entirely  absent  from  the 
training  for  this  pre-eminently  woman's 
profession.  Nobody  has  endowed  a 
training  school.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Teachers'  College  post-graduate 
course,  so  generously  endowed  by  Helen 
Hartley  Jenkins,  nobody  has  taken  the 
education  and  training  of  the  nurse  seri- 
ously. 

The  nurses  themselves,  with  great 
labor  and  in  spite  of  serious  opposition, 
have  secured  for  the  pupils  in  training 
schools  some  advance  in  the  educational 
opportunities  offered  to  them.  The  po- 
sition accepted  for  so  many  years  in 
this  profession,  that  the  training  school 
pupils  exist  to  nurse  the  hospitals  and 
to  perform  the  domestic  duties  in  them, 
and  only  incidentally  to  prepare  for  a 
profession,  has  not  changed  to  any  ma- 
terial extent. 

The  hospital  is  still  on  the  back  of 
the  training  school.  The  hospital's  in- 
terests are  served  by  it.  and  the  condi- 
tions inherent  in  establishing  and  sup- 
porting a  professional  or  vocational 
school  are  notoriously  absent.  Kind- 
liness and  pride  in  the  pupils  are  found ; 
interest  in  their  personal  happiness  is 
not  unusual ;  but  a  recognition  that  the 
training  school  is  in  reality  an  educa- 
tional institution  to  equip  its  pupils  for 
a  dignified  and  important  profession  is 
almost  always  lacking. 

It  is  pertinent  that,  at  this  New  Year, 
attention  should  be  drawn  by  boards  of 
managers  and  the  faculties  of  training 
schools,  to  the  fact  that  the  functions  of 
the  trained  nurse  have  enormously  ex- 
panded. She  is  a  nurse  for  the  whole 
community  in  its  public  health  meas- 
ures to  as  great  an  extent  as,  up  to  a 
few  years  ago,  she  was  almost  exclu- 
sively private  nurse  for  the  individual. 

Important  issues  are  in  the  hands  of 
nurses,  and  they,  with  notable  excep- 
tions, are  ill-prepared  to  use  these  op- 
portunities for  the  fullest  benefit  of  so- 
ciety. The  training  schools,  and  those 
in  charge  of  them,  should  read  the 
times.  The  philanthropists  who  govern 
our  hospitals  should  be  statesmanlike, 
and  recognize  that,  in  the  interests  of 
the  public  health,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  training  schools  should  be  so  con- 
ducted as  to  attract  steadily  a  number 
of  educated  and  able  women,  women 
"with  heads  as  well  as  hearts,"  as  Pas- 
tor Wagner  described  them. 

A  definite  advance  in  this  coming  year 
would  be  for  some  one  hospital  to  en- 
gage a  sufficient  number  of  salaried 
nurses  to  take  a  larger  share  of  the 


care  of  the  patients  in  the  wards,  and 
for  those  responsible  for  the  training 
school  to  organize  it  with  such  faculty 
and  equipment  as  shall  make  it  an  ade- 
quate and  dignified  institution,  a  real 
training  school  for  the  new  demands 
that  are  being  made  upon  an  honored 
profession. 

Instead  of  Tammany 

EDWARD  J.  WARD 

Civic  and  Social  Center  Adviser, 
University  of  Wisconsin 


"O  ^^Y  tnat  movement  founded  on 
such  broad  and  humane  principles 
as  will  enable  it  to  secure  the  sympathy 
and  co-operation  of  the  poor  and  dis- 
inherited, as  well  as  of  that  growing 
mass  among  the  better  informed  whose 
ideal  is  social  justice,  can  rightly  ex- 
pect to  expel  Tammany  permanently 
from  power." 

That  is  the  conclusion  of  Myer's 
Hennessey-wise  History  of  Tammany 
Hall. 

Now,  as  in  years  past,  a  Mitchell  or 
a  Blankenburg  or  a  Hunt,  has  been 
elected  mayor  of  a  great  city.  But  the 
gang  comes  back. 

New  York's  recent  election  has  not 
solved  the  problem.  Indeed,  it  has  re- 
stated the  problem.  The  opportunity 
brings  inspiringly  the  old  challenge  that 
Tweed  sneered  —  What  are  you  going  to 
do  about  it? 

And  the  answer  applies  to  every  city, 
town  and  rural  county  in  America, 
where,  by  the  fortune  of  a  boss's  blun- 
der or  a  searchlight's  exposure,  or  the 
extension  of  direct  legislation,  or  by 
other  circumstance,  the  forces  of  de- 
cency and  progress  now  have  a  chance. 

Does  this  mean  to  get  all  and  only 
the  "good"  rich  people  and  the  "good" 
poor  people  into  a  permanent  reform 
party  there  and  in  other  communities? 
It  doesn't  work.  The  dry-rot  of  phari- 
seeism  and  hypocrisy  immediately  begins 
to  permeate  the  ranks  of  any  organiza- 
tion of  professionally  "good"  people. 

The  only  practical  way  that  an  ade- 
quate organization  can  be  secured  to  per- 
manently control,  instead  of  a  Tam- 
many, is  by  the  use  of  the  district  public 
buildings  —  the  schoolhouses,  which  now 
stand  idle  in  the  evenings,  as  headquar- 
ters of  the  all-inclusive  deliberative  or- 
ganization of  the  citizens  —  headquarters 
for  the  practice  of  citizenship. 

The  buildings  stand  ready.  But  in 
order  to  have  these  district  buildings 
used  —  in  order  to  bring  about  the  assem- 
bling, systematic  organization  and  ha- 
bitual meeting  of  citizens  to  become 
intelligent  upon  and  to  take  care  of  the 
common  interest,  it  is  obviously  and  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  have  the  service  of 
an  authorized,  responsible  district  clerk 
or  secretary  on  the  job,  to  look  after 
the  bothersome  details  of  arrangement, 
announcement,  constitution  suggestion, 
minute  keeping,  and  so  on. 

It  is  as  unreasonable,  it  is  more  un- 
reasonable, to  expect  that  plain  every- 
day citizens  will  assemble  for  orderly, 
organized,  all-sided  consideration  of 
what  is  everybody's  business  and  no- 
body's special  business,  than  it  would 
be  to  expect  aldermen,  legislators,  con- 
gressmen or  other  delegates  of  the  citi- 


zens to  assemble  for  their  deliberations,, 
without  the  publicly  paid  service  of  a 
clerk  or  secretary. 

Every  city,  town  and  rural  county 
which  is  to  get  along  without  private 
control  of  the  public  business  by  a  Tam- 
many must  create  the  office  of  general 
civic  secretary.  This  man  may  well  be 
appointed  an  associate  or  assistant  to 
the  superintendent  of  schools — responsi- 
ble for  the  use  of  these  buildings  as  citi- 
zens' common  council  chambers,  and  for 
all  the  other  things  that  we  are  finding 
they  can  be  used  for  without  interfering 
with  their  present  service. 

Boss  or  secretary,  that  is  the  alter- 
native. The  irresponsible,  private-inter- 
est-serving, self-paying  boss — or  the  re- 
sponsible, public-interest-serving,  defi- 
nitely-remunerated secretary.  This  is- 
the  choice. 

The  appointment  of  a  civic  secretary 
is  the  essential  and  first  necessity  of 
that  citizenship  organization  which  Mar- 
garet Wilson  has  recently  called  "the 
means  of  holding  the  ground  gained  in 
the  fight  against  Tammany  and  other 
such  organizations,"  the  primary  req- 
uisite of  the  movement  which  her  father 
has  described  as  "a  recovery  of  the  con- 
structive and  creative  genius  of  the 
American  people." 

Child  Helping 

HASTING  H.  HART 

Russell  Sage  Foundation 

TXT"  HAT  definite  advance  should  be 
striven  for  in  1914  in  helping  de- 
pendent, neglected,  delinquent  and  de- 
fective children? 

First,  medical,  physical  and  psycho- 
logical examinations  and  thorough  pre- 
liminary case  study  are  gradually 
increasing,  but  they  should  become  gen- 
eral and  standardized.  It  is  impossible 
to  deal  wisely  with  children's  cases  with- 
out proper  diagnosis. 

Second,  active  steps  for  the  protec- 
tion of  feeble-minded  girls,  including  the 
high-grade  imbecile  and  the  moron. 
These  poor  girls  are  not  wilfully  vicious. 
They  are  in  mental  and  moral  status 
simply  children,  entitled  to  the  same 
care  and  protection  as  their  little  sisters 
of  six  and  eight  years.  Pursued  and 
ruined,  they  are  sent  to  "reformatories," 
subjected  to  a  discipline  entirely  un- 
suitable for  them,  and  then  turned  loose 
for  fresh  pursuit,  to  become  a  source  of 
corruption  and  infection  and  to  multiply 
their  kind  without  restraint. 

The  segregation  of  such  girls  is  the 
most  practical  remedy.  They  should 
have  preference  over  other  feeble- 
minded persons  in  instituions  until  all 
of  them  are  provided  for,  and  the  laws 
should  be  so  amended  that  they  shall 
be  held  just  as  insane  persons  are,  as 
long  as  necessary. 

Third,  separation  of  the  defective- 
delinquent,  from  the  normal  delinquent. 
Ideally  this  should  be  done  by  separate 
institutions  for  defective-delinquents. 
Practically  it  must  be  done,  for  the 
time  being,  by  establishing  separate  de- 
partments for  the  defectives  in  the  ex- 
isting reformatories.  This  has  already 
been  done  in  some  of  them. 

Fourth,  improvement  of  methods  of 
placing-out  and  supervising  children. 
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Great  improvement  has  been  made  in 
the  past  few  years  but  more  is  neces- 
sary. Placing-out  is  a  technical,  expert 
work,  requiring  people  of  training,  ex- 
perience, efficiency  and  conscience.  It 
cannot  be  properly  done  by  superintend- 
ents of  lying-in  hospitals,  baby  farms  or 
by  busy  probation  officers  and  orphan 
asylum  superintendents. 

Fifth,  extension  to  institutions  for 
infants  of  the  splendid  work  for  the 
prevention  of  infant  mortality  which 
has  been  so  successful  in  the  general 
population.  While  some  institutions, 
like  the  babies'  hospitals  of  New  York 
and  Newark  and  the  Child  Saving  In- 
stitute of  Omaha,  have  been  successful 
in  checking  the  mortality  of  infants  un- 
der their  care,  many  such  institutions 
have  nearly  as  high  a  mortality  rate  as 
ever. 

Sixth,  State  programs  of  child-help- 
ing. Development  of  child-helping 
agencies  has  been  left  to  chance.  The 
caprice  of  will-makers,  the  interest  of 
individual  philanthropists,  the  accident 
of  legislative  initiative  have  given  rise 
to  haphazard  and  ill-balanced  schemes. 
As  a  result,  in  every  state  some  classes 
are  cared  for  while  others  are  entirely 
neglected. 

Ohio,  by  its  splendid  children's  code, 
has  endeavored  to  protect  the  interests 
of  all  classes  of  children.  State-wide 
programs  for  children,  more  or  less 
complete,  are  being  developed  in  Massa- 
chusetts, California,  M;~nesota  and  Ore- 
gon. Here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  highest  statesmanship. 

Mental  Hygiene 

EVERETT  S.  ELWOOD 

New  York  State  Charities  Aid  Ass'n. 

A  BRIEF  glance  at  the  milestones 
which  the  mental  hygiene  move- 
ment has  passed  during  the  past  three 
years  will  throw  much  light  upon  the 
course  it  proposes  to  follow  in  1914. 

The  first  trail  of  the  mental  hygiene 
advance  guard  in  Connecticut,  Illinois, 
and  Missouri  and  the  beginning  of  ac- 
tive work  in  New  York  were  pointed 
out  in  THE  SURVEY  in  1910.  In  the 
article  on  New  York,  Homer  Folks 
showed  how  the  mental  hygiene  cam- 
paign would  follow  a  course  similar  to 
that  of  the  tuberculosis  campaign,  but 
because  of  the  nature  of  insanity  it 
would  be  impossible  to  travel  with  the 
same  publicity  and  flying  of  colors. 

The  road  has  led  by  such  milestones 
as  new  mental  clinics ;  the  construction 
bv  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene  of  an  extensive  exhibit ;  con- 
ferences and  exhibits  in  New  York, 
New  Haven,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Rutland,  Vt.,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Re- 
leigh,  N.  C;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Buffalo  and 
elsewhere;  the  organization  of  state  so- 
cieties in  Connecticut,  Illinois,  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  Penn- 
sylvania and  North  Carolina;  surveys  in 
Wisconsin  and  other  states  of  methods 
of  dealing  with  mental  diseases;  com- 
pilation of  laws  of  all  states  relating  to 
the  insane;  publication  of  literature; 
passage  of  laws  improving  the  care  of 
the  insane  in  some  states,  and  in  New 
York  state  authorizing  the  establishment 


of  out-patient  departments  and  mental 
dispensaries  in  connection  with  its  state 
hospitals. 

What  lies  ahead  in  1914? 

The  burden  of  mental  hygiene  work 
in  many  states  will  continue  to  be  the 
improvement  of  the  care  of  the  insane 
and  the  organization  of  state  societies 
and  committees. 

Chains  of  mental  hygiene  dispensar- 
ies and  out-patient  departments  located 
in  centers  of  population  are  needed  as 
preventive  measures.  In  New  York 
state,  in  accordance  with  the  law  passed 
last  year,  they  will  be  maintained  by  the 
state  and  will  be  equipped  with  trained 
social  service  assistants,  and  with  physi- 
cians experienced  in  mental  diseases, 
selected  from  the  state  hospitals.  These 
mental  dispensaries  will  furnish  expert 
advice  to  parents  and  teachers  of  psy- 
chopathic children,  to  individuals  in  the 
early  stages  of  mental  disorders,  and  to 
patients  discharged  from  hospitals. 

The  education  of  the  public  as  to  the 
preventable  causes  of  insanity,  its  early 
manifestations  and  means  for  its  pre- 
vention, will  continue.  The  exhibit  of 
the  national  committee  will  be  supple- 
mented by  state  exhibits. 

A  special  piece  of  work  for  1914  will 
be  the  careful  examination  and  thor- 
ough study  by  several  of  the  best  au- 
thorities in  mental  diseases  of  a  group 
of  psychopathic  and  neuropathic  chil- 
dren selected  from  the  special  classes  in 
the  public  schools  of  New  York  city. 
This  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  a  much 
more  definite  knowledge  of  the  early 
signs  of  mental  mal-adjustment  and  it  is 
hoped,  to  the  determination  of  means  for 
preventing  mental  breakdown  later  in 
life.  It  will  also  show  the  great  value  of 
special  classes  for  this  type  of  chil- 
dren. 

In  addition  to  mental  hygiene  dis- 
pensaries three  other  agencies  will  be 
promoted  by  all  mental  hygiene  socie- 
ties. They  are  the  psychopathic  ward 
of  the  general  hospital  for  the  observa- 
tion and  treatment  of  incipient  cases, 
the  convalescent  home  for  patients  re- 
covering from  insanity,  and  the  psycho- 
pathic hospital  for  treating  special  cases 
of  mental  disease  and  for  research  work 
in  psychiatry. 

Psychopathic  wards  have  already  been 
established  in  connection  with  a  few 
general  hospitals.  Every  large  city 
should  have  such  a  place  for  the  ob- 
servation and  treatment  of  incipient 
cases  and  every  county  needs  one  such 
agency  for  the  observation  and  exam- 
ination of  its  alleged  insane. 

Convalescent  homes  are  greatly  need- 
ed to  help  adjust  patients,  after  long 
stays  in  institutions,  to  normal  com- 
munity life. 

The  Henry  Phipps  psychiatric  clinic 
at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore, 
is  a  leader  and  a  model  of  psychopathic 
hospitals.  Massachusetts  has  construct- 
ed a  State  Psychopathic  Hospital  in 
Boston,  and  Philadelphia  and  Chicago 
are  planning  such  institutions.  New 
York  state  recently  gave  up  its  site  for 
a  psychopathic  hospital  in  New  York 
city.  It  is  regrettable  that  no  new  plans 
have  since  materialized  for  the  construc- 
tion of  such  an  institution.  A  mental 


hygiene  institute  has  been  earnestly  ad- 
vocated for  New  York  city  as  a  center 
for  mental  hygiene  work. 

Civic  Improvement 

J.  HORACE  McFARLAND 

American  Civic  Association 

^ GREAT  advance  should  be  witness- 
ed in  1914  in  that  real  community 
efficiency  which  results  when  the 
methods  of  a  good  housewife  are  ap- 
plied or  extended  to  the  town.  America 
should  be  cleaner,  more  efficient  and 
therefore  more  beautiful  in  its  municipal 
methods  and  furnishings  by  reason  of 
the  work  of  the  new  year. 

From  the  national  standpoint,  there 
is  big  work  to  do  that  can  be  well  and 
certainly  done  if  the  well-wishers  of 
America  work  together.  Niagara  Falls 
is  very  much  in  danger  again  from  the 
power-takers,  who  are  fighting  now  for 
small  advantages  and  are  making  all 
sorts  of  specious  statements.  But  the 
falls  can  be  safeguarded  for  an  indefin- 
ite period  if  to  Congress  comes  a  steady 
stream  of  insistence  on  just  one  thing — 
that  the  wise  limitations  of  the  Burton 
Niagara  law  of  1906  as  to  production  of 
electric  power  in  the  United  States  and 
admission  of  electric  power  from  Can- 
ada be  continued  without  change  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  existing  treaty  with 
Canada. 

Then  it  is  time,  high  time,  that  Con- 
gress is  convinced  that  the  national 
parks  are  to  be  at  least  not  reduced, 
and  that  they  are  to  be  efficiently  de- 
veloped through  the  establishment  of 
the  national  park  system  proposed  dur- 
ing the  last  administration.  That  this 
is  vitally  necessary  is  shown  by  the 
success  of  San  Francisco  in  getting 
through  Congress  her  vicious  scheme 
which  means  the  ultimate  withdrawal 
from  public  use  of  half  the  great  Yose- 
mite  National  Park.  No  national  park 
is  now  safe,  nor  will  be,  until  a  definite 
park  policy  is  forced  upon  the  statute 
books  of  the  nation. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen  ought 
to  see  a  great  extension  of  the  city 
planning  movement  for  small  as  well  as 
large  places.  I  have  recently  been  see- 
ing how  the  shrewd  and  economical 
Frenchman  manages  through  planning 
to  get  double  or  quadruple  value  out 
of  a  bridge,  a  public  building,  a  monu- 
ment or  anv  other  structure  on  public 
property.  We,  in  the  United  States, 
ought  to  stop  our  silly  and  extravagant 
habit  of  placing  buildings,  bridges  and 
the  like  with  little  or  no  reference  to 
surroundings,  approach,  vista  or  other 
structures. 

In  1914  there  may  well  be  extended 
study  of  the  relation  of  parks  and  play- 
grounds to  community  life  and  effi- 
ciency, and  the  consequent  extension  of 
what  is  certainly  a  municipal  function — 
that  of  competing  with  the  forces  of 
disorder  and  ill  health  by  the  provision 
of  means  for  producing  order  and  good 
health. 

We  might  to  advantage  in  1914  begin 
to  consider  the  desirability  of  good 
form  and  pleasing  appearance  in  vari- 
ous street  furnishings.  We  have  gone 
far  in  good  lighting  standards  and  in 
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putting  off  the  streets  the  forests  of 
-dead  trees  that  supported  encumbering 
electric  wires.  Now  let  us  have  recep- 
tacles for  street  sweepings  as  efficiently 
inconspicuous  as  those  of  Berlin  or  of 
London,  and  street  letter-boxes  that  look 
like  something  else  than  a  cross  between 
a  tin  garbage  can  and  a  washboiler. 

It  would  be  very  fine  if  in  1914  a 
sincere  feeling  for  more  harmonious 
street  appearance  might  be  manifested 
in  a  definite,  not  a  desultory  assault 
on  the  hideous  billboard  and  other  in- 
truding and  parasitic  advertising  de- 
vices which  make  our  finest  avenues  no 
less  a  nightmare  than  a  day  disgust. 
Mayor  Gaynor's  billboard  commission 
has  told  us  that  the  time  is  here  "to 
write  beauty  into  our  state  constitu- 
tions." Let  us  do  it. 

Remedial  Loans 

ARTHUR  H.  HAM 

National  Federation  Remedial  Loan  Associations 

"HPHE  beginning  of  the  new  year  finds 
the  remedial  loan  movement  in 
promising  condition.  In  more  than  a 
third  of  the  states,  generally  satisfac- 
tory laws  are  in  force.  Prosecuting  of- 
ficials are  evincing  an  unwonted  inter- 
est in  the  violation  of  these  laws  by  the 
ubiquitous  loan  shark.  The  courts  are 
•exhibiting  a  tendency  to  look  beyond 
the  form  of  transactions  with  small 
borrowers  into  their  real  nature  and  sub- 
stance, with  the  result  that  a  number 
of  the  most  important  money-lenders 
are  now  serving  prison  sentences. 
Swift  and  certain  punishment  for  such 
offenses  should  have  a  deterrent  effect 
upon  the  wholesale  extortion  by  which 
the  business  of  small  loans  has  so  long 
been  marked. 

To  deserving  borrowers  loans  secured 
by  pledge  or  mortgage  of  personal 
property  or  assignment  of  wages  are 
"being  extended  in  thirty  cities  by  thirty- 
five  remedial  loan  societies  at  reason- 
able rates  and  under  terms  which  can 
be  met  without  hardship.  The  loans 
made  during  the  year  by  these  societies 
aggregated  over  twenty-two  million  dol- 
lars with  a  ratio  of  loss  from  loans 
•charged  off,  of  less  than  one-tenth  of 
one  per  cent. 

For  1914  the  effort  must  continue  to 
stop  the  extortion  still  practiced  by  the 
loan  sharks  and  to  provide  for  the  needs 
of  all  worthy  borrowers  at  a  reason- 
able cost.  We  should  aim:  To  secure 
the  amendment  of  partially  satisfactory 
laws  now  in  force;  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  satisfactory  laws  by  at  least  ten ; 
to  effect  an  energetic  enforcement  of 
such  laws  through  the  co-operation  of 
employers,  the  press,  prosecuting  attor- 
neys and  the  courts;  to  standardize  and 
render  more  efficient  the  work  of  the 
remedial  loan  societies  and  to  increase 
their  number  to  fifty  by  the  addition  of 
organizations  in  the  larger  industrial 
cities  now  unprovided  for. 

Borrowers  must  be  freed  from  con- 
tracts which  hold  them  in  abject  servi- 
tude: legislatures  must  provide  adequate 
penalties  for  this  exploitation  of  phy- 
sical necessities;  officials  must  see  that 
such  statutes  are  enforced  and  viola- 
tors brought  to  justice;  employers  must 


cease  aiding  these  financial  pirates  by 
making  borrowing  employes  subject  to 
discharge;  newspapers  must  continue  to 
point  to  the  evils  of  the  system, — all 
this  is  necessary. 

But  there  can  be  no  advance  of  per- 
manent value  until  philanthropic  citi- 
zens provide  funds  subject  to  a  limited 
return  by  means  of  which  the  real  and 
pressing  needs  of  wage-earners  may  be 
provided  for.  It  is  this  need  that  keeps 
the  system  alive  in  spite  of  constant  de- 
nunciation and  the  ever  present  danger 
of  the  penalty — the  need  of  the  worthy 
man  rather  than  the  desires  of  the 
spendthrift  and  profligate.  For  the  un- 
reliability of  the  latter,  the  former  pays. 

Has  the  board  of  trade  secretary  a 
more  important  problem  than  this  which 
is  diverting  to  other  channels  the  wages 
of  countless  men  and  women  which 
should  be  expended  with  legitimate  mer- 
chants for  food,  clothing  and  other  ne- 
cessities? Has  the  employer  a  greater 
problem  than  this  which  is  causing  him 
no  end  of  expense  and  trouble,  is  im- 
pairing the  efficiency  and  sapping  the 
loyalty  of  his  force?  Does  the  social 
worker  contend  with  a  more  important 
problem  than  this  which  is  lowering  the 
standards  of  families  and  causing 
drunkenness,  desertion  and  suicide? 

Though  the  remedial  loan  society 
offers  a  fair  return  upon  invested  capital 
it  is  the  social  worker  who  can  most 
effectively  aid  in  its  organization.  The 
active  co-operation  of  the  social  exe- 
cutives in  the  larger  cities  will  make  the 
1914  program  possible  of  accomplish- 
ment. 

Prison   Reform 

ORLANDO  F.  LEWIS 

New  York  Prison  Association 

PHE  deeds  in  American  prison  re- 
form have  been  many,  and  often 
surprisingly  advanced.  American  pris- 
on reform  programs  have  been  far  less 
thorough  or  well  thought  out. 

Therefore  we  need  in  1914  two 
things :  first,  an  increasingly  scientific 
attitude  toward  prison  reform;  and 
second,  comprehensive  programs. 

By  a  scientific  attitude  I  mean  a  per- 
sistent scholarly  point  of  view  toward 
American  penology  and  criminology. 
What  prison  reform  needs  in  the  first 
instance  is  reliable  facts. 

Are  we  satisfied  with  our  criminal 
courts,  with  the  law's  delay?  Have  we 
solved  the  problem  of  short  sentences? 
What  are  we  doing  with  our  vagrants, 
our  inebriates  and  our  feeble-minded  de- 
linquents? What  state  will  furnish  us 
a  comprehensive  array  of  parole  sta- 
tistics? Where  is  a  thoroughly  satis- 
factory probation  system?  Where  are 
our  training  schools  for  prison  officials? 
To  what  extent  does  politics  still  play 
a  part  in  the  appointment  of  prison 
wardens  and  of  prison  boards?  Hav? 
we  adequate  prisoners'  aid  work?  What 
states  still  have  antiquated  insanitary 
prisons? 

Such  are  some  of  the  many  search- 
ing questions  which  confront  us. 

Some  more  philosophical,  but  no  less 
important,  questions  are:  What  is  af- 
ter all  the  purpose  of  imprisonment? 


Where  is  there  an  exhaustive,  system- 
atic study  of  American  methods? 
What  are  the  actual  results  of  reform- 
atory treatment  ?  What  part  does  pun- 
ishment play  in  our  correctional  sys- 
tem? What  weight  shall  be  given  to  the 
theory  of  social  defence?  What  accur- 
ate knowledge  have  we  of  the  effects  of 
the  suspended  sentence  ?  What  is  the 
relative  reformative  value  of  a  deter- 
minate sentence  as  contrasted  with  the 
indeterminate  sentence?  What  shall 
be  our  attitude  toward  the  habitual 
criminal,  the  recidivist? 

And,  turning  to  matters  of  adminis- 
tration :  Are  our  prison  systems  too 
humane?  What  of  the  introduction  of 
baseball,  moving  pictures,  vaudeville, 
debating  clubs,  Saturday  half  holidays 
into  the  prison  regime?  Are  we  mak- 
ing our  prisons  so  attractive  that  they 
are  not  playing  their  proper  part  in  the 
deterrence  of  crime?  What  are  the  ac- 
tual results  of  the  cottage  system  treat- 
ment ?  Have  we  developed  our  theory 
of  penal  administration,  or  are  we  still 
experimental  opportunists? 

Constructive  programs  of  prison  re- 
form will  vary  with  each  state.  There 
should  be  abolition  of  the  old,  crowd- 
ed, insanitary  prisons  and  the  substi- 
tution of  farm  industrial  prisons.  We 
need  to  take  the  county  jails  out  of 
county  management  and,  reduce  their 
number  as  state  institutions,  establish- 
ing also  district  workhouses.  We  need 
to  take  prisons  out  of  politics.  Per- 
haps the  best  way  is  to  create  unpaid 
boards  of  managers.  We  need  to  get 
out  of  the  traditional  line  of  prison 
architecture  and  shuffle  off  the  tradition- 
al burden  of  the  inside  cellblock  system. 
We  need  to  face  the  fact  that  adminis- 
tration of  parole  is  still  very  inadequate. 
What,  for  example,  can  two  parole  of- 
ficers in  New  York  city  do  with  600 
Elmira  men  on  parole?  We  need  tramp 
farms  and  state  farms  for  inebriates. 

We  have  had  splendid  achievements 
in  our  juvenile  courts  and  in  our  juven- 
ile reformatories.  Our  prison  adminis- 
tration in  the  United  States  is  still  a 
hodge-podge  of  brilliant  experiments, 
enthusiastic  devotion,  politics,  tradition, 
indifference  and  downright  inhuman- 
ity. That,  however,  is  just  the  reason 
not  to  get  discouraged. 

Housing 

JOHN  IHLDER 

National  Housing  Association 

IGNORANCE  and  apathy  in  regard 
to  housing  are  giving  way  before  a 
campaign  of  education  that  is  extend- 
ing toward  every  corner  of  the  conti- 
nent. The  broader  social  vision  of  the 
past  decade  has  been  directed  toward 
the  need  of  safeguarding  family  life. 
What  the  family  is  depends  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  upon  the  character  of 
its  dwelling.  So  we  will  make  possible 
the  acquisition  not  merely  of  shelter  but 
of  homes. 

During  the  next  twelve  months  the 
campaign  of  education  will  be  con- 
tinued. To  the  133  cities  which  have 
now  opened  their  eyes  to  facts,  will  be 
added  many  more.  To  the  seven  states 
and  the  thirty  cities  and  towns  in  other 
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states  that  have  set  minimum  housing 
standards  during  the  past  year  or  so, 
or  have  raised  those  they  already  had, 
will  be  added  others,  and  of  the  thirty 
some  will  further  raise  their  standards. 

For  experience  shows  that  the  only 
way  to  improve  all  the  dwellings  of  a 
community  is  to  set  definite  standards 
below  which  no  dwelling  may  fall.  And 
it  is  all  the  homes  of  America  in  which 
we  are  interested,  not  a  selected  class. 

In  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Grand  Rapids, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Portland,  Ore.,  and 
other  cities  housing  ordinances  are 
now  before  the  councils.  These  or- 
dinances will  prevent  the  development 
of  conditions  that  make  good  standards 
difficult  if  not  practically  impossible. 

In  some  of  the  states — Michigan,  Ohio 
and  others — it  is  proposed  to  secure  the 
enactment  of  state  housing  codes  that 
will  set  minimum  standards  for  all  cities. 

Along  with  this  progress  in  improv- 
ing all  dwellings — for  even  wealth  can 
not  always  buy  light  and  air,  sanitary 
surroundings,  privacy  and  protection 
from  fire  without  the  aid  of  the  law  and 
the  public  official — along  with  this  prog- 
ress there  will  be  an  increasing-  number 
of  experiments  in  providing  at  moder- 
ate cost  better  dwellings  than  the  law 
requires.  The  manufacturer  is  coming 
to  realize  that  good  houses  mean  more 
efficient  workmen ;  the  wage-earner  that 
better  houses  mean  a  fairer  chance  for 
him  and  his  family;  the  civic  reformer 
that  better  dwellings  mean  a  higher 
standard  of  citizenship;  the  social  work- 
er that  better  homes  mean  fewer  social 
problems. 

One  of  the  recent  developments  has 
been  the  demand  for  good  dwellings  in 
many  of  the  rapidly1  growing  industrial 
cities.  In  the  past  workers  were  crowd- 
«d  into  cheap  barracks.  But  this  no 
longer  satisfies.  The  bad  effects  not 
only  upon  public  health  and  morals,  but 
also  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  workers 
have  been  too  evident.  Several  cities 
are  considering  ways  of  providing 
their  wage-earners  with  better  dwellings. 

So  we  may  look  forward  to  the  com- 
ing year  as  one  in  which  higher  stand- 
ards will  be  set  for  our  city  dwellings, 
in  which  those  who  have  come  to  see 
that  good  housing  is  good  business  will 
go  beyond  the  requirements  of  law,  in 
which  more  people  will  begin  to  realize 
the  vital  importance  of  homes,  and  to 
see  more  clearly  the  distinction  between 
essentials  and  non-essentials. 

Surveys  and  Exhibits 

SHELBY  M.  HARRISON 

Russell  Sage  Foundation 

The  veritable  epidemic  of  social 
surveys  in  the  last  year  or  so  make  it 
unnecessary  to  lay  emphasis  on  spread- 
ing the  survey  idea.  More  important 
now  is  that  the  best  uses  be  made  of  the 
idea.  To  this  end  increasing  emphasis 
should  be  laid  upon  at  least  two  things. 

First,  a  wide  range  of  specialized 
knowledge  and  experience  should  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  separate  prob- 
lems included  in  the  survey — health, 
education,  recreation,  charities,  crime, 
etc. 

Surveys  are  nothing  if  not  a  protest 
against  guessing  at  the  solution  of 


community  problems.  They  would  sub- 
stitute careful  study  of  tangled  social 
conditions  as  the  only  sure,  and  in  the 
long  run  as  the  most  rapid,  method  for 
advance.  Good  surveys  are  not  only 
more  useful  than  those  not  so  good  but 
they  are  harder  to  make.  The  survey 
that  promises  results  requires  ability  on 
the  part  of  survey  workers  to  draw 
heavily  upon  accumulated  knowledge 
and  experience  bearing  upon  each  par- 
ticular problem  in  hand ;  they  must  have 
special  equipment.  This  is  not  a  reflec- 
tion upon  the  past,  but  an  aim  for  the 
future.  Such  a  survey  cannot  be  made 
cheaply,  for  trained  and  experienced 
workers  cannot  be  thus  secured.  It  will 
be  economy  to  have  the  jobs  well  done. 

Second,  the  survey  should  co-operate 
closely  with  other  organized  social 
work — local,  state  or  national.  This 
ties  up  with  the  first  point,  for  these 
organizations,  particularly  those  of  na- 
tional scope,  are  accumulating  the 
largest  amount  of  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience in  handling  problems  in  their 
respective  fields.  Such  co-operation 
will  help  toward  obtaining  specially 
trained  workers  and  at  far  less  expense 
than  if  paid  for  wholly  out  of  local  sur- 
vey funds.  For  example,  some  of  the 
state  universities  and  state  boards  of 
health  have  been  found  ready  to  assist. 

As  in  the  case  of  surveys,  so  exhibits, 
whether  concerned  with  health,  hous- 
ing, survey,  child  welfare,  budgets  or 
what-not,  should  be  related  to  the  work 
of  national,  state  and  local  organiza- 
tions. An  exhibit  is  a  form  of  pub- 
licity— its  content  should  conform  to  the 
best  known  standards.  But  method  and 
technique  are  also  important.  Mere 
display  of  photographs,  maps,  and  plac- 
ards is  not  enough. 

Real  driving  force  comes  through 
presenting  unified  and  well  accented  so- 
cial programs.  Increasing  attention 
should  be  directed  to  organization  of 
material,  to  effective  local  administra- 
tion, to  utilization  of  exhibit  material 
both  at  the  time  it  is  first  displayed  and 
in  new  connections  afterward,  to  in- 
vention and  study  of  new,  interesting, 
and  psychologically  effective  graphic  de- 
vices and  to  the  recognition  that  well 
paid  trained  professional  exhibit  direc- 
tors are  essential. 

The  approach  of  the  Panama-Pacific 
expositions  at  San  Francisco  and  San 
Diesro,  which  are  emphasizing  social 
welfare  material,  calls  attention  to  the 
need  of  thoughtful  consideration  as  to 
the  effectiveness  of  these  large-scale 
shows  in  advancing  social  programs. 
Determination  of  policy,  not  only  for 
San  Francisco  but  for  other  worlds' 
fairs,  may  be  worth  working  out  in  a 
united  way  by  the  many  social  organiza- 
tions doing  a  country-wide  work. 

Public  Health 

GEORGE  W.  GOLER,  M.  D. 

Health  Officer,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

(~)  NE  HUNDRED  years  ago  the  com- 
mon people  were  taxed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  king  and  his  court.  Th;it 
part  of  the  money  expended  for  public 
sanitation,  water,  sewers,  lighting,  police 
and  fire  protection  was  comparatively 
small.  The  sum  spent  for  personal  hy- 


giene was  nothing.  The  situation  of  the 
men,  the  women  and  the  children  was- 
but  a  small  remove  from  slavery.  "If 
they  can't  get  bread,  why  don't  they  eat 
cake,"  was  Marie  Antoinette's  exclama- 
tion. 

Men  and  women  worked  from  before 
sunrise  until  after  sunset.  Even  half 
a  century  later  when  water  and  sewers 
and  roads,  other  than  military  roads,  had 
been  supplied,  men  worked  so  late  that 
the  moon  was  called  "the  contractor'^ 
lantern." 

Now,  we  have  done  much  to  supply 
pure,  disease-free  water  in  abundance, 
systems  of  sewers  and  a  kind  of  food 
inspection.  We  have  even  begun  to 
take  more  adequate  care  of  and  to  pro- 
tect the  health  of  our  children.  But 
the  great  public,  and  the  men,  even  some 
of  the  women  in  office,  have  not  yet 
realized  the  value  of  the  great  child 
asset  of  the  state. 

Nearly  25  per  cent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation consists  of  children  under  14 
years  of  age.  To  introduce  these  po- 
tential citizens  into  kinetic  citizenship 
in  full  physical  vigor,  unimpaired  physi- 
cally and  mentally,  is  the  great  health 
advance  that  should  be  striven  for  in 
1914.  To  do  this  we  shall  have  to  pro- 
vide a  plan  whereby  the  child  can  be 
observed  from  birth,  or  even  before 
birth,  all  through  the  period  of  infancy 
up  to  the  time  that  it  enters  school.  This 
is  work  for  the  prenatal  and  postnatal 
nurse. 

At  the  time  the  child  enters  school  it 
must  be  carefully  examined,  physically 
and  mentally,  before  it  is  admitted  to- 
school.  All  through  its  school  life  it 
must  be  physically  and  mentally  exam- 
ined each  year  until  it  goes  out  into  the 
field  of  labor  or  enters  the  university. 

The  subject  matter  of  these  examina- 
tions must  be  recorded  upon  one  form1 
that  shall  show  at  a  glance  the  gross 
defects  in  the  life  history  of  every 
child.  The  purpose  of  these  examina- 
tions is  not  only  to  furnish  data  where- 
by the  gross  physical  defects  of  vision, 
hearing,  breathing,  teeth,  digestion,  ske- 
lital  and  muscular  systems  are  recorded, 
but  means  must  be  secured  to  correct 
these  defects  wherever  they  are  found. 

To  do  this  work  for  the  child,  pre- 
natal and  postnatal  nursing,  medical 
school  inspection,  medical  school  nurs- 
ing, follow-up  work  by  the  school  nurse, 
the  organization  of  dispensaries  for  the 
children  in  the  schools,  one  dispensary 
in  every  school  or  a  dispensary  for  each 
group  of  schools  must  be  a  large  part 
of  the  definite  advance  striven  for  in 
the  movement  for  health  in  1914. 

And  in  addition  to  this,  a  scheme  for 
organizing  the  public  school  children  for 
the  improvement  of  school  sanitation 
and  personal  hygiene,  much  after  that 
suggested  by  Helen  Putnam  in  her  book, 
School  Janitors,  should  be  early  put  into 
operation.  We  need  to  have  better  pub- 
lic sanitation  and  personal  hygiene  for 
our  children,  and  these  should  include 
better  housing,  better  food,  more  intelli- 
gent care  of  the  child  in  the  home,  bet- 
ter ordered  play,  long  childhood  and 
wide-open  gates  of  the  senses  and  a 
clean  mind,  clean  mouth  and  teeth — all 
making  for  a  better  childhood  and  bet- 
ter men  and  women. 
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ONE  hundred  thousand  people — and  no  pub- 
lic library.  The  reference  is  not  to  a  con- 
gested foreign  quarter  in  one  of  our  great  cities ; 
nor  to  a  new  town  in  the  British  Northwest;  nor 
to  a  mountain  region  of  sparce  settlements  and 
down-at-the-heel  farms.  The  reference  is  to  the 
capital  city  of  one  of  the  original  thirteen  colonies 
of  the  American  commonwealth. 

No  wonder  the  civic  organizations  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  are  beginning  to  take  up  the  matter  in 
earnest. 


DURING  1913  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, one  of  the  branches  of  the  newly 
formed  Federal  Department  of  Labor,  issued  two 
studies  on  occupational  disease  by  Dr.  Alice 
Hamilton.  Dr.  Hamilton  will  present  the  gist  of 
these  studies  during  the  coming  year  in  THE 
SUEVEY. 

The  first  dealt  with  the  hygiene  of  the  painters', 
industry,  not  only  lead  poisoning  but  poisoning 
from  the  use  of  such  substances  as  turpentine, 
benzine  and  other  petroleum  products.  The  re- 
port also  takes  up  the  question  of  restricting  or 
forbidding  the  use  of  white  lead  paint  and  the 
action  of  other  countries  in  endeavoring  to  pre- 
vent lead  poisoning  among  painters. 

IN  the  second  bulletin  an  investigation  of  the 
lead  smelting  industry  is  described.  This 
industry  is  larger  in  the  United  States  than  in 
any  other  country  and  employs  many  thousands 
of  men.  The  plants  covered  by  the  report  are 
almost  all  of  those  in  the  country,  beginning  with 
the  refineries  at  Perth  Amboy  and  Newark,  then 
taking  up  the  refineries  in  and  around  Chicago, 
the  smelters  of  southeastern  Illinois  and  Missouri, 
the  refinery  in  Omaha  and  the  great  smelters  in 
Colorado,  Utah  and  Montana.  It  describes  an 
unorganized  industry,  manned  largely  by  foreign 
immigrants  with  a  low  wage  scale,  a  three-shift 
work  day  and  a  seven-day  week.  The  dangers 
from  dust  and  fumes  are  great,  and  the  cases  of 
lead  poisoning  which  were  discovered — and  which 
represent  only  a  fraction  of  the  actual  number — 
amount  to  twenty-one  per  hundred  employed. 

The  sickness  and  accident  insurance  system  is 
also  described. 

The  expense  of  accident  and  sickness  is  thrown 
back  almost  entirely  upon  the  men  themselves,  al- 
though they  have  no  voice  in  the  administration 
of  the  funds. 
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AN  earlier  federal  bulletin  contained  reports 
on  the  pottery  industry  and  on  the 
enamelling  of  sanitary  ware.  This  last  is  a 
dangerous  lead  trade  in  the  United  States  where 
porcelain  enamel  is  always  made  with  a  varying 
proportion  of  lead.  The  mixers  and  grinders  of 
the  enamel  and  the  enamellers  and  their  helpers 
are  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  laden  with  ground 
glass  containing  lead.  Their  work  is  arduous  and 
exhausting,  and  there. is  in  consequence  a  high 
rate  of  lead  poisoning  among  them.  At  the  time 
the  report  was  made  practically  no  efforts  had 
been  instituted  to  protect  the  workmen  in  this  in- 
dustry in  America. 

In  THE  SURVEY  for  October  4,  Dr.  Hamilton 
brought  into  the  compass  of  a  single  magazine 
article  the  dangers,  the  human  wastage,  and  the 
possibilities  for  prevention  in  the  pottery  trade- 
contrasting  conditions  under  union  and  non-union 
regimes,  and  telling  of  notable  advances  made  in 
this  trade  in  Europe  and  of  the  beginnings  of  sci- 
entific control  of  trade  risks  in  this  country.  Those 
who  read  her  Leadless  Glaze:  What  it  Means 
to  Pottery  and  Tile  Workers,  will  look  for- 
ward keenly  to  the  further  articles  in  the  series. 


NEW  YEAR  RESOLUTIONS 

SIMON  N.  PATTEN 

TF  the  New  Year  is  a  good  time  for  resolutions,  it 
1      is  also  an  appropriate  time  to  formulate  plans. 
Shall  reform  go  on  from  year  to  year  telling  the 
same  story,  and  fighting  the  foes  of  yesterday? 

A  reform  mayor  was  recently  asked  for  his 
program.  "Program,"  he  replied,  "I  need  none. 
I  have  been  fighting  for  the  same  things  since 
1870."  This  seems  simple  and  clear,  but  it  is, 
after  all,  a  lamentable  mark  of  stagnant  thought. 
A  man  could  be  just  as  good  in  1870  as  today; 
but  he  could  not  have  seen  present  needs,  on 
planned  for  their  realization.  Programs  follow 
wants,  and  cannot  precede  them.  The  work  of 
today  needs  revision,  not  only  to  make  it  effective, 
but  also  to  foresee  future  needs. 

These  facts  were  brought  home  to  me  by  the 
results  of  the  recent  New  York  election.  A  new 
generation  is  to  control  this  great  city.  A  mayor 
in  the  thirties  and  a  group  of  young  advisors  will 
bring  new  blood  and  energy  into  the  city  adminis- 
tration. A  clear  choice  lies  before  them.  Shall 
they  try  to  realize  the  cherished  dreams  of  a  de- 
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parting  generation;  or  shall  they  face  the  prob- 
lems of  today  with  measures  that  come  from  to- 
day's experience,  and  match  the  results  we  expect 
to  morrow  instead  of  those  we  hoped  for  yester- 
day? 

There  are  many  ways  of  answering  the  mayor 
who  desires  today  to  realize  the  hopes  of  his  youth, 
;and  who  spends  energy  trying  to  make  his  city 
what  it  should  have  been  in  1870,  instead  of  what 
it  might  be  today.  Many  reformers  can  see  this 
who  cannot  see  that  their  words,  phrases,  and 
ideals  are  as  antiquated  as  are  this  mayor's  plans. 
Is  not  the  New  Year  a  good  time  to  free  our- 
selves from  the  rotten  under-pinning  of  schemes 
that  might  have  worked  decades  ago,  but  which 
are  now  as  badly  out  of  place  as  cradles  would 
be  in  harvest  fields? 

The  ideals  and  programs  of  an  age  are  no  more 
•eternal  than  its  industrial  machinery.  Let  us  lay 
flowers  on  their  biers.  Honor  is  due  all  past 
•effort  at  attainment,  even  if  deeds  were  few  and 
results  meager.  But  if  we  want  to  see  the  seed 
we  planted  blossom  and  bear  fruit,  we  must  not 
patch  and  revise.  Our  acts,  as  seed,  die  and  live 
again  in  their  own  way.  If  we  have  no  faith  in 
ground,  sun,  and  rain,  it  is  better  to  keep  the  seed 
in  closed  jars,  so  that  it  may  remain  intact.  Death 
precedes  life,  and  the  life  of  the  next  generation 
•comes  more  from  the  warmth  and  glow  of  the 
new  environment  than  from  inherited  ideals. 
What  we  have  done  for  the  soil  in  which  new  life 
grows  counts  for  more  than  the  poles  put  up  to 
aid  the  new  plants  to  climb.  Will  not  plants  grow 
up  into  the  sun  even  if  no  ancestral  stalks  remain 
to  point  the  way  of  the  past? 

"But,"  you  will  say,  "nature  made  plants  move 
toward  the  light;  men  move  away  from  the  light 
unless  they  are  trimmed  and  pruned  by  fatherly 
care."  Is  it  not  odd  that  nature  should  have 
done  so  much  for  plants,  and  then  changed  its 
plan  for  men  ?  If  good  physical  environment  will 
make  a  plant,  why  should  not  a  good  social  en- 
vironment make  a  man?  This  sounds  like  a 
strange  philosophy;  but,  after  all,  it  is  only  carry- 
ing into  morals  the  lessons  that  science  is  every- 
where teaching.  The  new  comes  out  of  the  mould- 
ering dust  of  the  old,  not  out  of  its  surviving 
forms.  The  faster  the  old  rots,  the  richer  the  soil 
in  which  the  new  grows.*  Ideals,  thoughts,  and 
plans  must  die  to  live  again.  They  are  only  in- 
stances of  one  great  law:  without  death  there 
-can  be  no  evolution. 

This  would  be  vain  talk  not  worthy  of  the  New 
Year  if  it  could  not  be  turned  from  meditation  to 
action.  What  is  it  that  must  die  to  live  again? 
What  must  we  let  go  that  it  may  reappear  in  new 
forms?  Why  should  we  not  ask  a  new  generation 
to  do  as  we  have  done?  Why  should  they  do  as 
their  inclination  prompts,  even  though  it  be  what 
"we  have  often  said  should  not  be  done? 

To  answer  these  questions  needs  a  broadening 
of  vision  and  a  greater  faith  than  most  of  us 
possess.  It  mav  be  pleasant  in  theory  to  have 
our  cherished  ideas  displaced,  but  it  is  hard  in 
practice  to  see  the  wilting  take  place  without  a 
resort  to  the  watering  pot.  We  are  fond  of  an- 
ticipating the  glories  of  spring,  but  the  winter 


that  comes  first  makes  us  shudder.  This  winter 
is  now  on  and  tries  our  souls.  We  look  back  when 
we  should  go  ahead,  even  if  it  be  through  banks 
of  snow.  What  have  we  left  behind,  and  what  lies 
over  the  mountain  range  ahead? 

No  one  will,  I  think,  be  more  astonished  than  the 
social  worker  when  he  gets  into  the  green  pastures 
ahead.  He  sowed  philanthropies  and  hoped  fo 
reap  charity  organization  societies.  Yet  in  the 
land  beyond  people  will  not  know  what  charity  is, 
because  no  one  will  ask  for  it  or  take  from  others 
what  he  has  not  earned.  He  planned  asylums  for 
children  and  mothers'  pensions  for  widows,  and 
finds  himself  in  a  land  where  parents  and  hus- 
bands live  to  support  their  own  wives  and  chil- 
dren. He  devised  a  multitude  of  schemes,  wrote 
poems,  and  pictured  ideals  to  keep  men  from  sink- 
ing, and  then  finds  himself  where  men  love  truth, 
honor,  and  righteousness,  and  choose  them  without 
moral  coaxing.  He  worked  hard  to  rehabilitate 
the  the  fallen  or  to  save  the  lost,  and  awakes  in 
a  realm  where  industrial  forces  do  not  degrade, 
and  social  life  evokes  morality  instead  of  imposing 
vice.  He  left  a  world  where  work  was  a  dreary 
task,  and  finds  himself  where  life  is  a  joy,  and  the 
only  restraints  are  those  that  check  overexertion. 
His  old  morality  taught  the  virtue  of  self-denial 
and  how  to  say  "no."  The  new  life  values  ac- 
tion above  negation,  and  teaches  that  saying 
"yes"  is  a  virtue. 

ABE  these  two  worlds  so  far  apart  that  we  can- 
not pass  from  one  to  the  other  in  a  genera- 
tion? Are  they  separated  by  aeons  of  time,  or  by  a 
single  winter?  Ah,  that  is  for  us  to  decide.  Are 
we  willing  to  die  to  live  again,  or  shall  we  put 
what  we  have  in  cold  storas-e  to  keep  it  intact  at 
least  as  long  as  we  live?  There  is  one  word,  at 
least,  that  I  hope  to  see  die  :  "rehabilitation."  In- 
stead of  striving  to  restore  the  fallen  we  should  let 
no  one  sink  to  a  level  where  rehabilitation  is  neces- 
sary. If  we  cut  this  word  out  and  the  social 
conditions  that  its  use  implies,  new  programs 
would  grow  up  in  harmony  with  modern  needs. 
Why  should  we  give  mothers'  pensions  when  what 
we  need  is  long  life  for  fathers?  One  live  father 
is  worth  more  than  a  dozen  widows'  pensions. 
And  so  girls  that  earn  ten  dollars  a  week  are  of 
more  value  than  all  the  minimum-wage  laws  that 
can  be  devised.  To  make  Americans  efficient  is 
a  better  end  to  seek  than  the  exclusion  of  the  down- 
trodden workers  of  other  races. 

Three  ideals  loom  up  big  in  the  new  program- 
health,  efficiency,  and  family  integrity.  Oh,  for 
some  way  to  make  social  workers  see  this  last  end 
clearly,  so  that  they  would  strive  for  a  real  up- 
building instead  of  a  delayed  and  hopeless  re- 
habilitation! Why  should  we  stand  by  and  see 
the  cruel  grind  of  anti-social  forces  draw  a  family 
down  to  the  depths  of  poverty  and  moral  degrada- 
tion, and  then  open  soup-kitchens  and  moral  sun- 
parlors  to  reinstate  them  to  their  former  in- 
tegrity? Would  not  the  other  process  be  the 
more  humane  and  practical?  I  think  so,  and  I 
hope  that  the  younger  generation  now  coming  to 
their  own,  who  also  reap  the  fruitage  of  our  ill- 
directed  but  earnest  efforts,  will  reach  the  fallen 
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before  they  fall,  and  save  the  good  before  it  is 
contaminated  by  the  bad.  Let  the  fallen  be  cared 
for  by  those  who  made  them  fall.  Our  interest  is 
in  youth,  life,  health,  and  efficiency — in  the  breath 
of  hope,  not  in  the  groan  of  despair. 

This  program  will  at  least  fit  the  new  conditions 
and  show  that  death  is  not  death,  but  new  life. 
We  go  that  it  may  come.  We  die  that  others 
may  live.  Beyond  the  mountains  and  the  snow 
is  a  land  that  we  can  see  from  afar,  even  if  we 
cannot  enter.  Better  be  a  Moses  seeing  what 
others  can  enjoy  than  a  worshiper  of  idols  that 
once  were  gods,  but  now  are  merely  crumbling 
clay.  Any  food  is  better  than  the  pickled  rem- 
nants of  ancient  creeds. 


PRODUCTIVE  GO-OPERATION  IN 
NORTH  ITALY 

JOSEPH  LEE 

ONE  of  the  most  inspiring  articles  I  ever  saw, 
because  telling  of  facts  which  are  in  them- 
selves an  inspiration,  is  that  by  John  L.  Mat- 
thews called  Capitalizing  Character  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Harper's  Magazine.  The  article  gives 
an  account  of  the  wonderful  development  of  co- 
operative work  in  northern  Italy,  a  development 
the  scope  of  which  I  do  not  believe  even  those 
of  us  who  have  seen  the  words  Societa  Coopera- 
tiva  over  the  little  stores  throughout  that  region 
have  begun  to  appreciate. 

Beading  the  article  has  reminded  me  of  a  con- 
versation I  had  nearly  twenty  years  ago  with  a 
young  Venetian  gondolier.  I  had  undertaken  to 
tell  him  a  little  about  democracy,  which  he  took 
meekly,  but  remarked  next  day  apropos  of  noth- 
ing in  particular:  "We  had  a  republic  here  in 
Venice  for  fifteen  hundred  years."  This  piece 
of  information  he  followed  up  by  telling  me 
of  a  set  of  working  masons  who  had  saved  up 
their  money,  a  frank  at  a  time,  for  years  until 
they  were  able  to  go  into  business  on  their  own 
account,  and  who  were  then  engaged  in  building 
houses  on  contract,  or,  when  no  contract  offered, 
putting  them  up  on  speculation  and  selling  them. 

Mr.  Matthew's  first  two  paragraphs  tell  a  good 
deal  of  the  story : 

"Wherever  one  travels  through  the  north 
of  Italy  he  sees  large  or  small  groups  of 
workingmen,  skilled  or  unskilled,  with  no  pa- 
drone to  drive  them,  making  roads,  carting 
the  gravel  from  beds  of  torrents,  construct- 
ing steam  railways  for  the  government,  erect- 
ing big  apartment  houses  for  the  working 
people  to  live  in,  extending  their  operations 
to  every  sort  of  trade  by  organizing  them- 
selves into  co-operative  societies  to  under- 
take big  contracts.  Binding  themselves  to- 
gether to  work  for  themselves  and  for  one 
another,  paying  their  own  wages,  carrying 
the  responsibility  of  properly  fulfilling  their 
contract,  and  depositing  a  fund  to  guarantee 
its  completion,  they  eliminate  the  intervening 
contractors  entirely,  saving  the  middleman's 
profit  to  divide  among  themselves  in  propor- 


tion to  the  amount  of  work  which  each  man 
has  contributed  and  to  the  existing  wage 
scale  for  his  trade.  Having  now  become 
their  own  employers,  they  have  in  their  own 
work  eliminated  the  strike. 

"The  labor  co-operative  society  is  the 
latest  and  furthest  advance  of  collectivism 
today,  and  some  forms  of  it  in  Italy  are 
unique.  Ask  these  laborers  about  their  work, 
how  they  are  holding  together,  how  they  se- 
cured the  contract  and  the  necessary  guaran- 
tee to  obtain  it,  how  they  have  been  able  to 
purchase  all  the  machinery  required  to  "carry 
it  out,  and  they  will  tell  you  that  there  is  a 
co-operative  bank  in  the  neighboring  city  to 
which  they  belong,  with  which  their  contract 
is  deposited,  and  which  advances  them  from 
month  to  month  the  necessary  funds  for 
equipment,  supplies,  and  wages." 

Mr.  Matthews  then  proceeds  to  give  a  very  in- 
teresting account  of  the  Italian  co-operative 
banks,  of  which  there  -are  now  900,  the  losses  of 
which  in  Lombardy  for  all  causes  have  been  six- 
hundredths  of  one  per  cent,  and  this  without  gov- 
ernment inspection  until  recently. 

The  workmen's  organization  began  with  the 
carters  who  haul  gravel  out  of  the  river  beds  for 
road  building.  Those  in  the  province  of  Bologna 
now  do  all  the  contracting  for  themselves.  One- 
little  piece  of  work  that  labor  co-operatives  have 
undertaken  is  the  construction  of  a  new  railway 
terminal  in  Milan,  a  forty-million-dollar  job,  in- 
volving the  employment  by  workingmen  of  able 
engineers  and  architects. 

Here  in  these  co-operative  societies  of  north  Italy 
is  industrial  democracy  in  actual  operation.  This 
is  the  thing  itself,  the  thing  for  which  everything 
else  seems  merely  preparation.  When  people 
can  finance  their  own  work  and  pay  themselves, 
"Carry  their  fortunes  in  their  own  strong  arms," 
be  their  own  boss  and  employer,  we  can  consider 
the  industrial  organization  problem  solved  and 
take  up  the  next  thing. 

This  actual  regaining  of  his  own  job  by  the 
workingman,  restoring  to  life  the  great  values 
that  spring  from  direct  interest  in  the  result  of 
one's  own  labor  is  in* the  particularly  valuable 
form  of  team  play.  The  men,  as  Mr.  Matthews 
says  of  the  Milan  railroad,  are  "working  with  a 
pride  in  their  own  skill,  so  that  the  part  which 
stands  completed  is  a  testimony  to  their  effi- 
ciency." They  are  "trying  individually  and  col- 
lectively to  show  that  they  are  as  capable  of  man- 
aging their  own  job  as  is  the  private  contractor." 

Mr.  Matthews  well  sums  the  whole  matter  in 
his  last  paragraph: 

"Democracy  financing  itself  is  a  matter  of 
financial  moment  not  alone  for  its  first  service 
but  for  the  possibility  it  affords  to  collective 
industrial  undertakings.  In  co-operative 
banking  lies  a  source  of  enrichment,  not  only 
of  material  wealth  but  of  character,  and  the 
education  of  the  common  man  to  the  man- 
agement and  investment  of  a  common  trust." 
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YOUNG  WORKING  GIRLS 

By  Robert  A.  Woods  and  Albert  J. 
Kennedy.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.  185 
pp.  Price  $1.00;  by  mail  of  THE 
SURVEY  $1.09. 

Young  Working 
Girls  offers  the  essen- 


Opinions  of 

Settlement 

Workers 


tial  substance  of  much 
evidence  and  opinion 
gathered  from  social 
settlements  to  solve 
the  question,  "What 
is  best  for  young 
working  girls  ?"  Nec- 
essarily it  also  de- 
scribes the  young 
working  girl  of  today, 
her  family,  and  her 
usual  way  of  life. 

Settlement  workers  are  apt  to  have  a 
.  marked  distrust  of  tradition  and  con- 
ventionality. They  are  seldom  them- 
selves parents  and  neither  their  reputa- 
tion nor  their  material  welfare  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  people  among  whom 
they  live.  So  they  look  upon  prob- 
lems of  life  from  a  remarkably  external 
and  untrammelled  position. 

Their  book,  therefore,  is  singularly 
impressive  and  valuable  in  its  unhesi- 
tating corroboration  of  some  age  old 
traditions.  It  takes  as  undeniable  that 
there  is  in  virginity  an  extraordinary 
tendency  to  self-protection  and  inno- 
cence, an  inexplicable  barrier  of  purity 
and  modesty.  (Comus.)  We  may  say 
this  is  the  working  of  a  human  impulse 
to  self-protection  or  of  a  human  im- 
pulse to  race  conservation.  We  may 
name  it  virtue,  we  may  ascribe  it  to  a 
guardian  angel's  influence — "some  call  it 
evolution  and  others  call  it  God."  But 
the  fact  is  there — woman  is  oftenest 
good ;  and  when  she  is  good  she  has  a 
strange,  indescribable,  uncomprehended 
effect  for  good  upon  men. 

But,  there  is  a  tragic  limit  to  this 
self-protection  and  therefore  every 
young  girl  needs  protection  from  with- 
out— as  indeed  all  women  need  it.  And 
by  all  odds  a  good  home  is  a  young 
girl's  best  protection.  It  is  set  down  in 
a  book  of  1913,  endorsed  by  the  whole 
free  settlement  world,  that  young  girls 
should  not  go  about  unattended,  that 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  have  their 
own  way,  and  that  good,  careful  parents 
are  the  best  friends  a  girl  can  have. 

The  book's  greatest  value  lies  in  its 
simplicity,  its  truthfulness  and  its  re- 
liability. It  is  written  with  notable  bal- 
ance of  careful  restricting  clauses, 
showing  in  how  temperate  and  practical 
a  way  the  material  has  been  handled, 
albeit  the  English  of  the  book  displays 
the  curious  disrespect  for  language,  or 
ignorance  of  it,  just  now  so  common 
among  educated  people. 

One  sees  a  good  many  other  things 
in  the  book  which  are  not  intended  to 


be  set  forth.  By  inference  one  may 
gather  how  muddled  and  unclarified  our 
current  notions  of  human  nature  are, 
how  confused  by  the  old  Pauline  voca- 
bulary, how  empirical,  how  patchy. 
And  again,  how  fuddled  we  are  about 
the  meaning  of  moral  and  immoral  and 
about  the  nature,  relation  and  origin  of 
good  and  evil,  how  we  still  cling  to  the 
preposterous  notion  that  the  world  used 
to  be  better  than  it  is  now,  and  how  pie- 
bald is  our  conception  of  love.  It  brings 
out  the  prevalence  of  the  idea  that  a 
promise  of  marriage  gives  a  right  to 
marital  relations ;  and  the  strength  of 
the  notion  that  freedom  means  doing  as 
you  please.  It  brings  home,  too,  some 
easily  forgotten  principles. 

Always  and  constantly  through  the 
book  two  factors  shine  indispensable  to 
upward  growth — leadership  and  personal 
contact.  Insistently  by  statement  and 
inference  the  book  warns  us  that  moral 
growth  comes  by  personal  influence 
through  trust,  admiration,  imitation  and 
emulation. 

The  magic  efficacy  of  the  right  person 
is  the  secret  of  educational  success. 

There  are  good  sensible  suggestions 
about  clubs  and  friendships,  and  plenty 
of  information  about  current  conditions. 
Indeed,  the  book  is  as  useful  as  a  rule- 
book  in  baseball  and  as  right-minded  as 
"The  Conduct  of  Life."  To  read  it  is 
somehow  like  having  a  conversation 
with  Benjamin  Franklin. 

ANNIE  W.  ALLEN. 

YOUNG  DELINQUENTS 

By  Mary  G.  Burnett.  Methuen  and 
Company.  222  pp.  Price  $.85;  by 
mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $.95. 

Two  hundred  plus 
pages  compact  of  use- 
ful information  about 
young  delinquents  and 
the  present  stage  of 
their  treatment  in 
England.  The  first 
sentence,  declar  i  n  g 
that  "Recent  investi- 
gations have  shown 
that  juvenile  delin- 
quency increases  in 
direct  proportion  to 
population,"  states  a  discouraging  fact 
of  our  civilization  and  a  criticism  of  our 
reclamation  methods.  But  it  strikes  the 
keynote  of  the  book,  which  aims  to  point 
out  certain  inadequacies  of  reformatory 
and  industrial  schools. 

After  mentioning  briefly  some  well 
recognized  causes  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency, and  summarizing  the  evolution 
of  institutional  treatment  of  such  of- 
fenders in  England  the  book  gives  a 
description  of  different  English  insti- 
tutions, reformatory  and  industrial,  in 
their  organization,  control,  and  interior 
procedure,  their  plan  of  housing,  cloth- 
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ing,  and  dieting,  of  discipline,  discharge, 
and  subsequent  supervision  of  pupil  de- 
linquents. The  defects  of  these  schools, 
the  author  believes,  are  due  mainly  to 
scanty  pecuniary  support,  poor  equip- 
ment, and  superannuated  staff  assistants, 
to  plethora  of  sentiment  with  paucity 
of  science,  and  to  indefiniteness  and  mis- 
direction of  the  industrial  training  given 
or  attempted. 

It  is,  however,  refreshing  to  discover 
in  this  book  indications  of  a  tendency 
to  break  away  from  the  bondage  of  tra- 
ditional reliance  on  retributive  punish- 
ment and  mere  wordy  persuasion  for 
corrective  purposes.  But  neither  in 
England  nor  in  America  is  there  even 
yet  a  due  appreciation  of  the  culture 
that  comes  only  by  doing,  and  of  the 
character  that  consists  in  the  creating  of 
habits. 

American  readers  who  are  to  any  de- 
gree interested  in  our  institutions  for 
defectives  and  delinquents,  can  but  be 
interested  in  this  book.  Readers  of  phil- 
anthropic turn  will  find  it  stimulative  to 
their  philanthropy.  The  casual  reader 
may  derive  from  it  instructive  sugges- 
tions. Mayhap,  too,  he  will  feel  an  influ- 
ence awakening  him  to  needed  improve- 
ments. For  improvement  is  needed  in 
our  governmental  control  and  direction 
of  both  common  and  institutional  schools 
for  dependent  and  delinquent  children. 
Perhaps,  too,  this  casual  reader  will  more 
fully  realize  the  promise  of  the  juveniles 
as  a  field  for  betterment  efforts. 

Z.  R.  BROCKWAY. 

SOCIAL  WORK  IN  HOSPITALS    A  CONTRIBU- 
TION TO  PROGRESSIVE  MEDICINE 

By  Ida  M.  Cannon,  R.  N.  Survey  As- 
sociates, Inc.,  Publishers  for  Russell 
Sage  Foundation.  258  pp.  Price, 
postpaid  $1.50. 

Miss  Cannon  has 
written  a  book  full  of 
suggestion  and  infor- 
mation for  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the 
work  of  social  serv- 
ice through  the  hos- 
pital. The  skilled 
worker  will  find  here 
the  results  of  actual 
experience  in  the 
Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  and  of 
observation  of  the  methods  of  other 
great  institutions. 

But  one  interested  in  modern  philan- 
thropy and  its  ways  will  find  much  more 
than  this  in  the  modest  little  volume. 
Back  of  the  technique  is  a  philosophy 
that  shines  through  it  and  inspires  it. 
I  do  not  know  where  the  discerning 
reader  could  go  to  get  a  better  idea  of 
the  inner  spirit  of  the  modern  move- 
ment. 
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We  talk  much  of  the  need  of  co- 
operation. Many  people  assume  that 
this  means  little  more  than  a  good- 
humored  willingness  to  "get  together." 
All  sorts  of  mergers  are  proposed  in 
the  interest  of  economy  of  effort.  It 
is  taken  for  granted  that  the  sum  of 
our  various  ignorances  will  be  social 
wisdom. 

Miss  Cannon  presents  to  us  an  actual 
case  of  co-operation  and  makes  us  see 
clearly  why  it  is  effective.  Social  work 
in  hospitals  implies  the  voluntary  co- 
operation of  three  orders  of  persons; 
namely,  physicians,  nurses  and  trained 
social  workers.  But  before  such  co- 
operation can  be  effected  a  great  deal 
of  preliminary  work  has  to  be  done.  One 
cannot  imagine  such  a  relation  as  that 
which  she  describes  as  existing  between 
the  old-fashioned  doctor  and  the  old- 
fashioned  nurse  and  the  old-fashioned 
charity  worker. 

On  the  one,  side  would  be  the  pro- 
fessional man  giving  his  orders,  and  on 
the  other  unskilled  assistants  obeying  as 
well  as,  with  their  limited  understand- 
ing, they  were  able. 

Miss  Cannon  takes  for  granted  an  al- 
together different  relation.  There  are 
three  professions  represented,  and  each 
has  a  contribution  to  make  to  the  com- 
mon cause.  There  is  a  possibility  of 
a  real  consultation  between  experts. 
We  are  made  to  see  that  success  de- 
pends on  severe  and  scientific  training. 
The  problems  so  far  as  they  are  medical 
bekmg  to  the  physician;  but  when  they 
become  "medical-social  problems"  he 
must  call  in  consultants  who  are  more, 
skilled  than  himself  in  social  science 
and  in  its  practical  applications. 

No  one  who  is  dealing  directly  with 
the  work  of  hospitals  can  afford  to  neg- 
lect Miss  Cannon's  book.  The  larger 
public  will  find  it  full  of  suggestions. 
What  of  the  social  work  of  the  church, 
or  the  social  work  of  the  school  ?  What 
of  the  possibilities  of  university  exten- 
sion? 

Does  not  the  experience  of  the  hos- 
pital throw  light  on  the  reason  for  the 
failures  of  so  many  attempts  of  these 
institutions  to  enlarge  their  spheres  of 
influence?  I  think  that  the  difficulty 
has  been  too  little  reciprocity.  A 
church  will,  for  example,  attempt  to  di- 
rect social  work  without  thinking  it 
necessary  to  get  expert  advice,  or  use 
the  methods  which  have  been  the  re- 
sults of  the  best  experience. 

Miss  Cannon's  book  opens  up  possi- 
bilities of  real  co-operation  between 
skilled  workers.  •  It  can  hardly  fail  to 
inspire  new  efforts  on  the  part  of  people 
of  good  will  to  acquire  the  necessary 
skill. 

SAMUEL  McCnoRD  CROTHERS. 

OUT  OF  THE  MUCK 

By  Lincoln  Steffens.  Hillacre  Book- 
house.  Price  $.25 ;  by  mail  of  THE 
SURVEY  $.27. 

The  author  carries  his  philosophy  of 
non-resistance  into  the  realm  of  maga- 
zine publication  and  urges  that  to  sup- 
press free  expression  of  personal  opin- 
ion is  a  barrier  to  progress  and  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  good 
will  to  all  men. 


THE  COUNTRY  CHURCH 

By    C.    O.    Gill    and    Gifford    Pinchot. 

The    Macmillan    Company.      222    pp. 

Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY 

$1.34. 

In  proving  to  be 
true  for  two  coun- 
ties what  almost 
every  well-informed 
person  believed  to 
be  true  for  most  of 
the  country  but 
could  not  prove,  Mr. 
Gill  and  Mr.  Pin- 
chot have  done  a 
piece  of  work  of 
real  value.  More- 
Mr. 
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over, 


Gill    has 


done  useful  service  of  a  pioneer  sort  in 
devising  practicable  methods  of  investi- 
gating rural  conditions  as  reflected  in 
and  reflecting  the  country  church. 

That  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America  should 
have  had  published  under  its  authority 
a  book  the  sub-title  of  which  is  "The 
decline  of  its  [the  country  church's] 
influence  and  the  remedy"  is  significant, 
for  frankness  in  admitting  the  deplor- 
able condition  of  the  country  church  is 
comparatively  rare.  And  some  organi- 
zations concerned  with  the  future  of 
the  country  church  have  found  that  a 
policy  of  honest  frankness  does  not  pay. 
The  Gill-Pinchot  book,  however,  states 
candidly  and  proves  conclusively  that  as 
far  as  Windsor  County,  Vermont,  and 
Tompkins  County,  New  York,  are  con- 
cerned, the  country  church  has  steadily 
declined  in  influence  for  the  past  twenty 
years.  In  the  two  decades,  church  ex- 
penditures in  the  two  counties,  express- 
ed in  dollars,  indicated  a  slight  gain, 
but  when  translated  correctly  into  terms 
of  purchasing  power,  they  showed  a  dis- 
tinct loss.  While  membership  was  mak- 
ing a  trifling  gain,  church  attendance 
suffered  a  reduction  so  marked  and  con- 
sistent as  to  be  positively  alarming.  In- 
deed, one  great  proof  of  the  value  of 
the  book  is  the  fact  that  the  returns 
from  the  two  counties  bear  each  other 
out.  For  this  close  correspondence,  Mr. 
Gill's  intelligence  and  ingenuity  in 
choosing  his  method  of  investigation, 
and  his  extreme  and  laborious  care  in 
following  it  out, .are  unquestionably  re- 
sponsible. 

Definitely  and  statistically  the  volume 
proves  that  the  actual,  if  not  the  nom- 
inal, pay  of  ministers  has  declined,  and 
that  their  educational  equipment  is  not 
often  adequate. 

The  remedies  which  the  writers  bring 
forward  are  fully  in  accordance  with 
the  concensus  of  intelligent  opinion 
upon  the  subject.  To  this  phase  of  the 
question  the  book's  contribution  is  the 
conclusive  evidence  that  poor  soil  and 
poor  farm  conditions  mean  a  weak 
church,  and  the  emphatic  statement 
that  if  the  country  church  is  to  succeed 
it  must  bring  itself  into  accord  with  the 
conception  of  religion  which  regards 
the  common  welfare,  not  as  a  by-pro- 
duct, but  as  a  direct  and  essential  ob- 
ject of  the  church's  endeavor.  Mr.  Gill 
and  Mr.  Pinchot  recognize  that  the 
weaknesses  of  American  country  life 
are  the  weaknesses  of  the  church — that 


the  inability  of  the  farmers  to  work  to- 
gether and  to  play  together  is  reflected 
in  or  reflects  the  weakness  of  the  church 
which  attempts  to  deal  wholly  with  in- 
dividuals, and  that  this  same  individual- 
ism has  stood  in  the  way  of  the  appar- 
ently necessary  consolidation  or  feder- 
ation of  churches  in  over-churched 
communities.  A  significant  fact  in  this 
connection  is  that  among  the  small  com- 
munities those  with  the  single  church 
are  the  only  ones  with  the  r.pirit  of  good 
cheer  in  church  matters.  The  only 
township  in  Windsor  county  which  has 
made  a  real  gain  in  church  attendance, 
and  also  a  gain  in  bensvolence  and 
church  expenditures,  is  a  one-church 
township ;  another  one-church  township 
stands  second  in  these  respects. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  book  is 
badly  organized  and  shows  no  evidence 
of  the  work  of  a  trained  statistician. 
The  reader  is  somewhat  inclined  to 
doubt  the  statement  that  Windsor 
county,  Vermont,  the  scene  of  much 
religious  activity  of  a  very  unusual 
type,  and  Tompkins  county,  New  York, 
the  seat  of  the  very  vital  College  of 
Agriculture  of  Cornell  University,  are 
typical.  Granting,  however,  that  these 
two  counties  are  characteristic  of  New 
England  and  New  York,  how  about  the 
Middle  West,  the  real  West,  and  the 
South,  sections  in  which  the  country 
church  is  very  different?  In  any  dis- 
cussion of  this  question  the  reader 
must  remember,  as  the  writers  of  this 
book  apparently  do  not  remember,  that 
in  the  South  the  country  church  is  still 
a  very  real  factor  in  country  life.  Al- 
though this  doubt  of  the  real  signific- 
ance of  the  study  may  cast  something 
of  a  shadow  over  the  whole  book,  it 
cannot  obscure  the  worth  of  the  rightly 
called  "Gill  method"  of  investigation. 
WARREN  DUNHAM  FOSTER. 

DIRECTORY  OF  CHARITABLE  AND  BENE- 
VOLENT ORGANIZATIONS.  ST.  PAUL. 
MINN. 

Compiled  by  Hiram  Worcester  Slack. 
St.  Paul.  The  Amherst  H.  Wilder 
Charity.  615  pp.  Price  $1. 

This  directory  is 
one  of  the  most  com- 
plete of  its  kind.  In 
addition  to  the  civic 
and  charitable  agen- 
cies usually  listed 
in  such  reference 
books,  it  includes  la- 
bor unions,  gymnas- 
iums, mutual  benefit 
and  savings  societies, 
improvement  associa- 
tions and  commercial 
clubs.  Descriptions  of  the  functions  of 
the  various  municipal  departments  are 
also  given. 

Especially  valuable  features  are  to  be 
found  in  the  two  appendices.  The  first 
explains  where  applicants  for  various 
kinds  of  help  should  be  referred.  For 
instance,  it  suggests  that  homeless  men 
in  need  of  transportation  should  be  sent 
to  the  Associated  Charities;  if  in  need 
of  hospital  treatment,  to  the  city  doctor ; 
if  suffering  from  consumption,  to  the 
Anti-Tuberculosis  Committee,  etc.  The 
second  appendix,  prepared  by  two  at- 
torneys of  St.  Paul,  contains  brief  state- 
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merits  of  the  provisions  of  such  of  the 
city  ordinances  and  state  laws  as  may 
be  of  help  to  social  workers.  Among 
the  topics  thus  treated  are  public  health, 
domestic  relations,  labor,  children  and 
minors,  dependents,  etc. 

The  directory  is  a  piece  of  work 
well  done.  Knowledge  of  a  city's  re- 
sources is  essential  to  successful  social 
work.  This  book  is  meeting  a  real  need 
in  St.  Paul.  In  publishing  it  the  Am- 
herst  H.  Wilder  Charity  has  interpreted 
its  charter  in  a  constructive  and  useful 


way. 


KARL  DE  SCHWEINITZ. 


A  German's 
Arraignment 
of  America 


THE  PRICE  OF  INEFFICIENCY 

By  Frank  Koester.  Sturgis  &  Walton 
Co.  439  pp.  Price  $2.00;  by  mail 
of  THE  SURVEY  $2.15. 

This  book  is  a  se- 
vere, indictment  of 
our  governmental,  in- 
dustrial, and  social 
affairs  by  a  German 
who,  familiar  with 
the  develo  p  m  e  n  t  s 
which  have  taken 
place  in  recent  years 
in  his  own  country, 
and  now  a  resident 
of  this  country,  is 
naturally  inclined  to 
make  unfavorable  comparisons.  He 
seems  to  forget  that  Germany  is  the 
product  of  more  than  one  thousand 
years'  development,  whereas  the  United 
States  has  had  but  a  little  more  than 
one  hundred  years  of  governmental  and 
industrial  advance. 

The  long  schedule  of  costs  of  ineffic- 
iency caused  by  our  doing  things  dif- 
ferently from  the  way  Mr.  Koester 
thinks  we  should  do  them,  is,  of  course, 
his  own  estimate,  and  like  all  such  esti- 
mates, it  may  or  may  not  be  far  afield. 
For  one  cannot  always  be  sure  that  any 
change  which  means  a  present  saving 
in  one  direction  may  not  finally  mean 
increased  cost  in  another. 

Mr.  Koester  says  that  efficiency  must 
be  the  fundamental  basis  for  all  future 
permanent  advance — a  sentiment  which 
we  seem  to  have  heard  before.  As 
the  efficiency  movement  has  struck  this 
country  with  force,  there  is  some  hope 
that  before  long  we  may  strike  a  gait 
which  will  land  us  somewhere  in  the 
van  with  Germany. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Germany's  edu- 
cational system,  military  discipline,  pa- 
ternal supervision  of  the  sanitation  of 
industrial  establishments,  control  of  in- 
surance of  employes,  all  lead  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  strong,  healthy  national 
working  class,  and  when  to  these  there 
is  added  the  development  of  a  high 
moral  character,  the  result  is  a  nation 
well-nigh  impregnable  to  attack. 

It  is  a  rather  far  cry  from  Germany 
to  America  in  such  development,  yet 
America  has  made  advances  in  the  last 
ten  years  which  augur  well  for  the  fu- 
ture. Some  of  America's  advances  Ger- 
many herself  has  sought  to  imitate. 
Groups  of  the  foremost  German  educa- 
tors, economists,  and  industrialists — ap- 
parently not  including  Mr.  Koester — visit 
this  country  to  study  methods  and  con- 
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ditions    and    gain    from    them    "points" 
even  for  the  Fatherland. 

As  remedies  for  our  shortcomings, 
Mr.  Koester  suggests  that  we  revise  our 
educational  system,  improve  our  moral 
training,  develop  vocational  guidance, 
establish  better  relations  between  em- 
ployers and  employes. 

Can  it  be  that  Mr.  Koester  has  hap- 
pened not  to  read  a  scientific,  sociologi- 
cal, educational,  or  trade  magazine  dur- 
ing the  past  decade  or  so?  It  would  be 
rather  difficult  to  find  a  paper  of  any 
one  of  these  types  which  has  not  largely 
reported  progress  and  plan  in  precisely 
the  directions  indicated  by  Mr.  Koester. 
Further,  we  have  co-operative  stores 
and  communal  manufacturing;  we  have 
experiments  in  national  employment 
agencies  though  not  yet  to  the  point  of 
keeping  tab  on  everybody  from  the  hour 
he  enters  our  country  till  the  hour  he 
leaves  it. 

Really,    it   looks    as   though   America 
and  Germany,  despite  their  difference  in 
years,    were,    after    all,    starting    from 
pretty  nearly  the  same  scratch  line. 
H.  F.  J.  PORTER. 

HISTORY    OF    POOR    RELIEF    LEGISLATION 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

By  William  C.  Heffner.  Holzapfel 
Publishing  Co.  302  pp.  Price  $1.00; 
by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.09. 

Dr.  Heffner  has 
given  us  in  his  study 
of  the  poor  relief 
legislation  in  Penn- 
sylvania, a  much 
needed  summary  of 
the  situation  in  that 
state.  He  has  done 
more  than  this.  He 
has  laid  the  basis  for 
constructive  and  uni- 
fying legislation  and 
has  pointed  out  the 
need  of  similar  careful  studies  in  other 
states.  In  most  parts  of  the  Union  our 
poor  law  has  grown  up  without  fore- 
thought or  consideration  and  today  we 
find  ourselves  overwhelmed  by  the  mass 
of  unco-ordinated,  overlapping  legisla- 
tion. This  is  notably  true  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

As  in  the  English  statutes  of  Edward 
VI  and  Elizabeth,  which  the  colonists 
followed,  the  duty  of  relieving  the  needy 
and  distressed  was  placed  upon  local 
authorities,  the  township  being  .substi- 
tuted for  the  parish.  This  was  essenti- 
ally outdoor  relief,  but  coupled  with  it 
grew  up  a  system  of  indoor  and  alms- 
house  help.  The  latter  required  the  co- 
operation of  larger  units  and  as  a  re- 
sult the  county  system  was  superimposed 
on  the  old  district  one.  Some  parts  of 
the  state,  especially  those  settled  by 
New  Englanders,  retained  the  old  form, 
and  as  a  result  we  today  have  the  two 
systems  in  many  places.  Until  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  1873, 
the  legislature  passed  special  laws  ap- 
plying to  only  one  district  or  to  one 
county  so  that  every  poor  district 
is  governed  by  its  own  special  act  as 
each  general  act  since  the  adoption  of 
the  last  constitution  has  provided  that 
existing  conditions  shall  be  continued. 
The  poor  law  commission  of  1890 


made  a  very  careful  study  of  the  situa- 
tion and  submitted  a  uniform  bill  mak- 
ing the  county  the  unit  and  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  a  state  commis- 
sioner to  supervise  the  giving  of  relief 
throughout  the  state.  This  bill  failed 
of  passage'  and  as  nothing  has  been 
done  since  that  time,  Pennsylvania  is 
still  struggling  with  a  system  long  out- 
grown. 

This  development  the  author  has 
given  to  us  in  detail.  He  has  carefully 
and  accurately  summarized  the  material 
that  is  available. 

He  is  to  be  praised  for  privately  print- 
ing the  result  of  his  work  and  making 
available  this  material  at  a  financial  loss 
to  himself. 

The  style  is  unfortunately  cumber- 
some, however,  and  it  is  at  times  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  understand.  More- 
over, it  would  have  been  a  distinct  gain 
if  Dr.  Heffner  had  followed  his  sug- 
gestion of  state  supervision  with  a  short 
sketch  of  the  results  accomplished  in 
Indiana  by  this  system  and  the  resulting 
decrease  in  the  amount  and  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  recipients  of  public  relief. 
The  study  might  also  be  improved  by 
the  addition  of  a  bibliography  and  a  list 
of  statutes. 

In  spite  of  these  minor  weaknesses, 
it  is  a  valuable  historical  study,  and  is 
recommended  to  all  who  administer  the 
poor  law  or  who  are  interested  in  its 
efficient  administration. 

ALEXANDER   FLEISHER. 

THE  WALLED  CITY 

By  Edward  H.  Williams,  M.D.  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Co.  250pp.  Price  $1.00; 
by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.11. 

This  is  an  interest- 
ing and  readable 
story  of  hospitals  for 
the  criminal  insane, 
based  partly  on  the 
author's  experience 
at  Matteawan  and 
partly  on  events  that 
have  occurred  in  oth- 
er similar  institutions. 
The  book  is  written 
without  any  definite 
purpose  of  social  re- 
form. Here  and  there  it  contains  ac- 
counts of  reprehensible  practices,  such 
as  the  excessive  use  of  hypodermic  in- 
jections; but  these  are  in  each  case 
spoken  of  as  former  practices  now 
abandoned  for  milder,  more  hygienic 
methods.  The  story  is  simply  and  di- 
rectly told,  and  illustrated  by  many  inci- 
dents recognizable  to  one  accustomed 
to  visiting  and  inspecting  hospitals  for 
the  insane  as  highly  probable  and  pre- 
sumably true. 

An  interesting  and  instructive  chap- 
ter works  out  the  psychological  se- 
quences leading  to  those  occasional  re- 
laxations of  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
officers  and  guards  which  often  ter- 
minate in  escapes  or  in  serious  troubles, 
such  as  assaults,  or  even  murder. 

The  description  of  the  daily  routine 
of  a  hospital  ward  is  applicable  to  other 
institutions  besides  those  for  the  crim- 
inal insane,  and  is  a  fair  account  of  the 
normal  course  of  events.  The  author 
shows  how  it  is  possible  to  control  and 
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guard,    even    insane    criminals,    without 
cruelty  or  excessive  severity. 

The  book  may  be  of  distinct  service 
for  it  conveys  a  sane  and  moderate 
statement  of  a  necessary  institution  con- 
cerning which  the  general  public  knows 
very  little  or  has  ideas  which  usually 
exaggerate  and  distort  the  actual  facts. 
ALEXANDER  JOHNSON. 

GREEKS  IN  AMERICA 

By  Thomas  Burgess.  Sherman, 
French  &  Co.  256  pp.  Price  $1.35; 
by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.48. 

The  author  of  this 
account  of  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of 
the  newer  immigrant 
races  to  the  United 
States  is  strongly  pro- 
Greek  in  his  sympa- 
thies, and  draws  much 
of  his  information 
from  Greek  sources. 
Out  of  fourteen  chap- 
ters, five  almost  en- 
tirely, and  others  in 
part,  are  admittedly  based  upon  the  writ- 
ings or  dictation  of  the  author  of  a 
Greek-American  guide.  The  chief  value 
of  the  book  lies  in  the  emphasis  placed 
upon  this  viewpoint  and  in  some  inter- 
esting biographies  of  famous  Greek- 
Americans  in  the  last  chapters.  It  is 
also  distinguished  by  the  clerical  out- 
look of  the  author. 

H.  P.  FAIRCHILD. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

ANTHONY     COMSTOCK — FIGHTEK.       By    Charles 

Gallaudet  Trumbull.     Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 

240  pp.    Price  $1.25 ;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY 

$1.37. 
YOUB    CHILD    TO-DAY    AND    TO-MORHOW.      By 

Sidonie   Matzner   Gruenberg.      J.   B.    Lippin- 

cott  Co.     234   pp.     Price  $1.25  ;  by  mail  of 

THE  SURVEY  $1.35. 
LONDON    PUBLIC    HEALTH    ADMINISTRATION — A 

Summary.  By  W.  McC.  Wanklyn.  Long- 
mans. Green  &  Co.  59  pp.  Price  $.90;  by 

mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $.93. 
THE  WAGE  EABXER   AND    His    PROBLEMS.      By 

John    Mitchell.      P.    S.    Ridsdale.      186    pp. 

Price  $1.00  ;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.07. 
YOUNG    DELINQUENTS.      By    Mary    G.    Barnett. 

Methuen  &  Co.     222  pp.     Price  $.85 ;  by  mail 

of  THE  SURVEY  $.95. 
THE  STORY  OF  A  PAGE.     By  John   L.   Heaton. 

Harper  &   Bros.      364   pp.      Price   $2.50;   by 

mail   of  THE   SURVEY   $2.68. 
AMERICAN    RAILROAD    ECONOMICS.      By    A.    M. 

Sakolski.    The  Macmillan  Co.    295  pp.     Price 

$1.25  ;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.37. 
MODERN   CITIES.      By   Horatio   M.   Pollock   and 

Wm.  S.  Morgan.     Funk  &  Wagnalls.     418  pp. 

Price  $1.50  ;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.64. 
SOCIAL    EVOLUTION.      By    F.    Stuart    Chapman. 

The  Century  Co.     306  pp.     Price  $2.00;  by 

mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $2.16. 
HISTORY    OF    POOR    RELIEF    LEGISLATION    IN 

PENNSYLVANIA.     By  William  Clinton  Heffner. 

Holzapfel    Publishing    Co.      302    pp.      Price 

$ — ;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $1.09. 
THE  PARABLE  OF  THE  CHERRIES.     By  Edward 

A.   Steiner.     Fleming  H.   Revell  Co.     64   pp. 

Price  $.50;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $.55. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  CHARACTER  MAKING.     By  Arthur 

Holmes.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.    336  pp.    Price 

$1.25;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.35. 
RECIPES   AND  MENUS   FOE  FIFTY.     By   Francis 

Lowe  Smith.     Whitcomb  and  Barrows.     246 

pp.     Price   $1.50.   by   mail   of  THE   SURVEY 

$1.61. 
HER  CHRISTMAS  EVE.     By  Mrs.  S.  L.  Twiggs. 

Nunc   Licet   Press.     28   pp.     Price   $.25;   by 

mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $.28. 
FLETCHERISM — WHAT      IT     Is.        By      Horace 

Fletcher.      Fred'k    A.    Stokes    Co.      219    pp. 

Price  $1.00 ;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.09. 
VOCATIONS    FOR    GIRLS.       By   B.   W.   Weaver. 

A.  S.  Barnes.     200  pp.     Price  $.75  ;  by  mail 

of  THE  SURVEY  $.82. 


DOWN  AMONG  MEN.  By  Will  Levington  Com- 
fort. Geo.  H.  Doran  Co.  287  pp.  Price 
$1.25;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.37. 

LEVIATHAN.  By  Jeannette  Marks.  Geo.  H. 
Doran  Co.  329  pp.  Price  $1.35 ;  by  mail  of 
THE  SURVEY  $1.46. 

THE  WHITE  SLAVES  op  LONDON.  By  W.  N. 
Wills.  Richard  G.  Badger.  176  pp.  Price 
$1.00 ;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.10. 

GREEKS  IN  AMERICA.  By  Thomas  Burgess. 
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$1.35 ;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.48. 

THE  WOHK-A-DAY  GIRL.  By  Clara  E.  Laughlin. 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  320  pp.  Price  $1.50 ; 
by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.63. 

YORK  STATE  RURAL  PROBLEMS.  By  L.  H. 
Bailey.  J.  B.  Lyon  Co.  273  pp.  Price 
$1.00 ;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.11. 

THE  FACTS  ABOUT  SOCIALISM.  By  Jessie  Wal- 
lace Hughan.  John  Lane  Co.  175  pp.  Price 
$.75 ;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $.82. 

HAZEL.  My  Mary  White  Ovington.  Crisis 
Publ.  Co.  162  pp.  Price  $1.00;  by  mail  of 
THE  SURVEY  $1.08. 

MARKETS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE.  By  J.  W.  Sullivan. 
The  Macmillan  Co.  316  pp.  Price  $1.25  ;  by 
mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.37. 

THE  HEALTH  MASTER.  By  Samuel  Hopkins 
Adams.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  338  pp.  Price 
$1.35  ;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.46. 

SCHOOL  EFFICIENCY — A  CONSTRUCTIVE  STUDY. 
By  Paul  H.  Hanus.  World  Book  Co.  128  pp. 
Price  $1.20 ;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.30. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES.  By 
Roger  W.  Babson.  Babson's  Statistical  Or- 
ganization. 76  pp.  Price  $.50 ;  by  mail  of 
THE  SURVEY  $.55. 

ON  BOARD  THE  GOOD  SHIP  EARTH.  By  Herbert 
Quick.  The  Bobbs  Merrill  Co.  450  pp.  Price 
$1.25 ;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.36. 
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Scott  Nearing.  B.  W.  Huebsch.  171  pp. 
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MARRIAGE  AND  DIVORCE.  By  John  Haynes 
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My  Best  Christmas  Gift 


BY  A  CONTRIBUTOR 


PHERE  had  not  been  so  much  sup- 
pressed excitement  in  the  house  since 
I  was  a  little  child.  Grandfather  ex- 
changed meaning  glances  with  everyone 
near  him;  mother  and  Jack  were  joy- 
ously happy;  and  even  old  Chloe  took 
an  active  part  in  whispered  conversa- 
tions. But  whenever  I  approached  I  was 
greeted  with  silence  and  broad  smiles. 
Surely  I  was  warranted  in  thinking  that 
something  unusual  was  about  to  happen. 

But  we  hung  the  stockings  as  always, 
and  piled  on  the  table  the  gifts  for  the 
little  nieces  and  nephews.  Almost  un- 
consciously Jack  and  I  gravitated  to- 
ward my  Children's  Corner,  where  we 
have  hung  pictures  of  Baby  Stuart,  the 
Strawberry  Girl,  and  a  dozen  other  be- 
witching baby  faces.  I  knew  the  same 
thought  was  passing  through  both  our 
minds.  It  had  saddened  us  for  five 
years — if  only  we  could  fill  a  pair  of 
tiny  socks  and  see  the  joy  of  our  own 
child  in  the  morning. 

That  night  I  was  awakened  by  an 
unfamiliar  sound.  I  roused  Jack  to  tell 
him  that  if  I  were  a  child  I  should  have 
been  sure  that  it  was  Santa  and  his  ten 
tiny  reindeer.  But  he  seemed  uninter- 
ested and  whispered:  "Hurry  back  to 
sleep,  so  we  can  get  up  early  in  the 
morning." 

The  next  time  I  heard  the  queer  noise 
Jack  was  gone.  It  was  five  o'clock,  and 
I  found  the  whole  family,  kimonoed  and 
effervescent,  hurrying  down  stairs. 


Father  opened  the  library  door.  Here 
was  the  same  scene  that  had  greeted  me 
every  Christmas  morning  since  I  could 
remember,  bulging  stockings  and  allur- 
ing packages  outlined  against  the  old 
white  marble  fireplace.  No,  something 
was  different;  there  were  no  logs  in  the 
fireplace,  but,  instead,  a  basket.  And 
in  the  basket  something  moved.  The 
light  came  on  as  I  leaned  forward. 
Could  it  be  ?  It  was — a  baby  !  A  wee 
mite  of  a  baby,  a  dear,  live,  stretching 
baby ! 

She  was  in  my  arms;  it  was  sweet  to 
hold  her;  reverence  and  wonder  filled 
my  soul.  No  one  dared  speak,  no  one 
could  see  quite  clearly.  I  hid  my  face 
near  hers. 

She  was  the  first  to  find  a  voice  and 
it  was  mighty  in  proportion  to  her  size. 
I  think  I  felt  more  helpless  than  she, 
but  I  patted  her  and  loved  her;  the 
queer  crying  stopped  and  her  wonder- 
ing eyes  with  their  mysterious  depths 
rested  upon  me. 

But  her  cry  had  broken  the  spell,  ami 
the  family  all  talked  at  once.  Mother 
made  me  understand,  "It  was  Jack's  own 
idea,"  she  said.  "We've  been  going  to 
the  Placing  Out  Society." 

The  love  that  little  child  impelled  is 
far  beyond  my  comprehension.  Her 
tiny  hands  clutched  at  my  heart,  and  I 
prayed  that  I  might  guide  her  into  the 
spirit  of  the  Baby  born  so  many  years 
ago  in  Bethlehem. 
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WIDOWS'  PENSION  DISCUSSION 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Lest  there  might  be 
misinterpretation  of  a  portion  of  the 
report  in  THE  SURVEY  of  December  13 
regarding  the  Maryland  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction,  I  wish  to 
state  that  my  part  of  the  discussion  did 
not  mean  the  presentation  of  the  results 
of  the  investigation  being  made  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  conference 
on  the  relief  of  destitute  widows  with 
children  in  New  York,  but  a  very  gen- 
eral and  indefinite  discussion  of  a  few 
of  the  factors  therein  involved  in  their 
application  elsewhere. 

New  York.       FRANCIS  H.  MCLEAN. 


HOUSING   PENSIONERS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  One  of  the  most 
valued  directors  of  the  St.  Louis  Jew- 
ish Educational  and  Charitable  Asso- 
ciation— a  physician  of  unquestioned 


ability,  an  editor  and  a  lover  of  his  fel- 
low men,  who  is  genuinely  interested  in 
his  work  as  a  director — believes  that  he 
has  the  right  plan  for  providing  suitable 
homes  for  the  pensioners  of  the  organ- 
ization. I  shall  not  state  here  what  I 
think  of  the  plan.  I  wish  to  place  it 
before  my  fellow  social  workers,  in  the 
hope  that  they  will  give  their  opinions 
of  it. 

His  argument  is  as  follows :  We  have 
a  number  of  families  and  individuals 
whose  rents  we  pay.  We  have  others 
whom  we  pension  regularly  and  who  pay 
their  own  rent,  either  in  full  or  in  part, 
out  of  these  allowances.  They  all  live 
under  housing  conditions  with  which  we 
are  dissatisfied.  Some  of  them  are  sick. 
Our  visiting  nurse  and  our  physician 
have  to  tread  all  over  the  district  to 
reach  them.  They  lose  a  great  deal  of 
time  which  could  be  devoted  to  more 
and  better  work.  The  volunteer  friend- 


ly visitors,  too,  would  find  it  easier  to 
make  their  visits  if  they  did  not  have  to 
cover  many  blocks. 

He  suggests  therefore  that  one  or 
more  adjoining  houses  be  rented  by  the 
association  for  these  '"regulars."  The 
plumbing  would  be  good,  the  premises 
be  kept  clean  by  a  person  in  charge, 
and  sanitary  rules  would  be  strictly  en- 
forced. It  would  even  be  possible  to  use 
a  central  heating  plant  and  thereby  save 
time  and  money  and  increase  comfort. 
Vaults  would  be  done  away  with,  and 
sanitary  appliances  be  installed.  Bath- 
ing facilities  would  be  provided.  In  a 
word  our  "regulars"  would  have  what 
we  can  not  give  them  under  present 
conditions.  In  the  long  run  it  would 
probably  be  cheaper  to  house  them  un- 
der these  proper  conditions  than  it  is 
now. 

I  have  given  the  gist  of  his  argu- 
ment. Is  he  right  or  is  he  wrong? 
Would  you  as  a  social  worker  and  friend 
of  the  needy  introduce  such  a  scheme 
in  your  city?  Tell  me  why  you  would 
introduce  it,  or  reasons  why  you  would 
not  do  so. 

OSCAR  LEONARD. 

[Supt.  United  Jewish  Educational  and 
Charitable  Associations.] 

St.  Louis. 


LYNN 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Children  carrying 
banners  inscribed  "Vote — Yes,  and  Keep 
Father  in  Lynn,"  were  seen  in  the 
streets  of  Lynn  during  the  license  cam- 
paign just  closed — license,  by  a  majority 
of  58  after  six  years  of  "No." 

L.  M.  H.  JEWETT. 

Melrose,    Mass. 


CHINA  READY  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

To  THE  EDITOR:  It  has  been  my  good 
fortune  for  the  last  six  years  to  have 
THE  SURVEY  among  the  magazines  that 
regularly  come  to  me.  The  very  fact 
that  I  am  away  from  America  and  in 
missionary  work,  Christian  and  social, 
for  another  people  has  made  me  feel  a 
special  responsibility  for  maintaining 
connections  with  social  work  at  home.  I 
have  found  much  to  interest  and  stim- 
ulate me  in  the  material  presented  in 
THE  SURVEY. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  time  is  almost 
here  when  China  will  be  able  to  enter 
upon  social  work  for  her  own  good, 
and  that  Christian  work  should  empha- 
size in  the  truest  way  and  support  with 
all  the  power  of  religion  that  form  of 
work.  It  should  adapt  its  methods  to 
that  end.  For  these  varied  reasons  I  am 
glad  to  send  a  simple  word  of  apprecia- 
tion for  the  work  you  are  doing  at  home 
and  for  the  help  you  give  me. 

L.  C.  PORTER. 

[North  China  Union  College.] 

Tungchon,   Chih-li. 

TRAIN  MATRONS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  This  is  a  new  title 
for  a  new  idea.  It  plans  to  place  a  con- 
secrated woman  on  every  through  train 
and  on  all  trains  entering  our  great 
cities  for  the  better  protection  of  girls 
and  young  women  traveling  alo/ie. 
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It  is  stated  that  in  1912,  some  1,500 
girls  disappeared  from  through  trains 
between  New  York  and  Chicago.  Too 
many  of  these  young  people  are  in  ig- 
norance not  only  of  the  dangers  which 
await  them  in  our  great  cities,  but  of 
those  which  they  meet  when  traveling 
alone. 

Whether  Protestant,  Catholic  or 
Jewish,  an  efficient  woman  would  be  of 
untold  service  not  only  to  the  class  for 
whom  the  white  slaver  is  lying  in  wait, 
but  for  elderly  women  and  others  prone 
to  car  sickness  and  who  are  in  need  of 
help  in  many  ways. 

It  is  strange  that  the  railroads  have 
neglected  special  care  in  this  way  to 
the  hundreds  of  women  travelers. 
They  seem  to  have  overlooked  the  fact 
that  such  women  would  attract  travel 
from  tens  of  thousands  of  girls  whose 
parents  would  be  glad  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  protection  afforded  by 
train  matrons,  and  so  offset  the  addi- 
tional expense.  It  is  likely  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would 
more  readily  grant  an  increase  in  rates 
if  it  knew  that  the  women  of  the  coun- 
try were  receiving  this  extra  care. 

General  Booth  of  London  has  ex- 
pressed personal  interest  in  the  plan  and 
a  number  of  other  people  have  also 
given  it  promise  of  support,  notably  the 
women's  clubs  of  Minnesota  which  will 
lay  it  before  their  national  body. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  correspond  with 
those  interested. 

J.  W.  HAMILTON. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


population,  the  healthy  ones  as  well  as 
the  sick  ones. 

LEE  K.  FRANKEL. 
New  York. 


"THE  SPECTER  OF  MALINGERING" 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  read  with 
much  interest,  in  THE  SURVEY  of  Octo- 
ber 25,  I.  M.  Rubinow's  editorial  on  The 
Specter  of  Malingering. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  para- 
graph in  the  editorial  containing  the 
statement  that  in  Germany,  "voluntary 
sick  insurance  everywhere  shows  a 
higher  sick  rate  than  compulsory  sick 
insurance  in  the  very  same  insurance 
organizations." 

Under  the  German  sickness  insurance 
law,  only  those  workmen  are  compul- 
sorily  insured  whose  incomes  are  below 
a  definite  maximum.  If  the  employe's 
financial  status  improves  and  his  an- 
nual income  rises  above  this  maximum, 
he  no  longer  comes  under  the  compul- 
sory sickness  insurance  scheme.  He 
may,  however,  continue  his  insurance 
voluntarily.  Similarly,  for  certain  other 
causes,  workmen  may  be  transferred 
from  the  compulsory  to  the  voluntary 
group. 

German  experience  has  shown  that 
those  who  avail  themselves  of  this  right 
to  continue  in  the  insurance  scheme  after 
they  have  passed  out  of  the  compul- 
sorily  insured  class  are  largely  workmen 
who  know  themselves  to  be  in  a  sub- 
normal state  of  health.  In  insurance 
parlance,  there  is  a  distinct  selection 
against  the  insurance  scheme.  In 
other  words,  the  voluntary  insur- 
ance feature  is  patronized  almost 
entirely  by  men  and  women  who  are 
ill.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the 
sickness  rate  is  higher  in  the  voluntary 
group  than  in  the  compulsory  group, 
which  represents  all  elements  of  the 


To  THE  EDITOR:  Allow  me  to  com- 
ment on  your  editorial  by  I.  M.  Rub- 
inow  in  your  issue  of  October  25. 

This  meets  with  my  views  entirely  on 
the  subject  of  malingering.  I  read  an 
article  by  Friedensburg  and  I  have 
heard  arguments  put  forth  by  the  Lia- 
bility Insurance  Companies  on  the  sub- 
ject of  malingering,  but  in  my  experi- 
ence extending  over  a  period  of  ten 
years  in  the  relief  department  of  a  steel 
castings  plant,  I  have  found  very  few 
cases  of  actual  deliberate  malingering. 
I  believe  this  subject,  however,  should 
be  given  more  attention  as  too  much  in- 
fluence has  been  brought  to  bear  before 
the  public  tending  to  show  that  malin- 
gering is  common  among  working-men. 
I  do  not  believe  personally  that  this 
is  the  case  and  this  editorial,  short  as 
it  is,  has  been  one  of  the  first  articles 
that  has  come  to  my  attention  putting 
this  subject  in  the  proper  light. 

F.  G.  BENNETT.  . 

[Safety  Department  Buckeye  Steel 
Castings  Company.] 

Columbus,  O. 
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A  WELCOME  GIFT 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Because  this  one  is 
to  be  my  last  Christmas  in  here  (the 
fifth  one),  and  because  I  am  to  be  en- 
abled to  mingle  in  the  free-world  popu- 
lace shortly  thereafter  the  warden  has 
permitted  me  to  write  several  special 
letters  for  Christmas. 

I  am  a  "Spug"  by  force  and  not  by  in- 
clination. All  my  giving  must  of  neces- 
sity consist  of  words  coming  to  the  re- 
cipients via  Uncle  Sammy's  letter-car- 
rier Santas.  But  what  I  do  send  is 
part  of  myself.  It  is  real,  and  sincere, 
and  full  of  earnest  solicitations. 

My  letter  to  you  is  written  at  this 
early  date  because  I  am  helped  to  make 
it  more  Christmasy  through  your  own 
SURVEY.  The  December  number  just 
reached  me,  and  now  I  can  send  you  a 
present  with  my  letter.  And  it  is  a 
present  which,  I  hope,  you  will  consider 
with  not  less  favor  than  if  it  had  been 
one  you  could  touch  and  feel  and  handle. 

I  am  sure  you  are  proud  of  your  De- 
cember SURVEY.  You  should  be  that — 
you  may  well  be  that.  It  is  a  tremend- 
ously splendid  number.  From  an  editor- 
ial, typographical  and  literary  stand- 
point it  is  the  last  word  in  periodical 
conception  for  serious-minded  folk. 
You  have  set  yourself  a  splendidly  big 
task  when  you  brought  out  your  week- 
ly. From  week  to  week  it  has  grown. 
And,  also,  from  week  to  week  you  are 
taking  full  advantage  of  your  great  big 
chance  for  work  of  a  constructive  sort 
and  one  dealing  with  the  most  vital 
of  questions. 

So,  then,  this  is  my  Christmas  gift  to 
vou :  More  power  and  strength  to  you 
in  your  social  welfare  service  to  man- 
kind through  your  SURVEY.  May  its 
power  know  ncn  limit — the  good  it  does 
cannot  be  fathomed. 


Prison. 


COLUMBIA  INSTITUTE  LECTURE 

On  Tuesday  evenings  the  Columbia 
University  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences meets  as  a  forum  to  consider  ques- 
tions of  an  economic  and  social  nature. 

The  course  opened  with  an  address 
on  The  Nature  of  Social  Justice  by  Prof. 
Franklin  H.  Giddings.  For  January 
(four  Tuesdays  beginning  January  6) 
the  subjects  and  speakers  are:  Practical 
Politic?,  by  Prof.  John  Dynelley  Prince ; 
The  Abolition  of  Poverty,  by  Prof.  Ed- 
ward T.  Devine ;  Social  Progress 
Through  Legislation  and  Bismarck,  a 
Pioneer  in  Social  Legislation,  by  Prof. 
Samuel  McCune  Lindsay. 

Admission  tickets  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  city. 
Membership  in  the  institute  includes  all 
institute  lectures  of  the  year. 

Prof.  Josef  Schumpeter,  the  first  Aus- 
trian exchange  professor,  is  giving  three 
lectures,  free  to  the  public,  on  The 
Working  Faith  of  the  Social  Reformer. 

LETTER  FROM  JOSEPH  PELS 

When  the  National  Housing  Associa- 
tion met  in  Cincinnati,  the  headquarters 
of  the  Joseph  Fels  propaganda  for  sin- 
gle tax,  the  delegates  were  promptly 
presented  with  printed  letters  from  Mr 
Fels,  dated  in  London,  comparing  their 
work  with  the  "methods  of  a  quack 
doctor'"  because  the  legislation  which 
they  urge  "contains  no  effective  provis- 
ion for  breaking  the  power  of  the  land- 
lord" by  "putting  all  taxes  on  land 
values  regardless  of  improvements." 
Taxation  was  not  discussed  in  this  year's 
long  but  crowded  program. 


NEW  A.  I.  C.  P.  PRESIDENT 

After  nineteen  years  of  unstinted 
service,  R.  Fulton  Cutting  has  resigned 
as  president  of  the  New  York  Associa- 
tion for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor.  "Increased  responsibilities  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  as  a  leader  of 
many  philanthropic,  religious  and  civic 
.activities,"  is  assigned  as  the  reason  in 
the  association's  announcement.  Mr. 
Cutting's  successor  is  Cornelius  N. 
Bliss,  Jr.,  who  has  been  a  member  of 
the  board  of  managers  since  1910. 
Franklin  B.  Kirkbride  succeeds  Fred- 
erick Trevor  Hill  as  secretary. 

FOOD  FROM'  THE  CITY  FARM 

A  city  home  for  the  poor  with  a  farm 
so  productive  that  it  furnished  Thanks- 
giving dinners  not  only  to  its  own  in- 
habitants but  to  the  poor  of  the  city 
as  well  is  the  unusual  possession  upon 
which  the  residents  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  are 
congratulating  themselves.  The  food 
account  of  the  municipal  charities  de- 
partment became  exhausted  some  time 
before  Thanksgiving  Day.  By  coming 
to  the  rescue,  the  city  farm  enabled  each 
person  to  receive  a  chicken,  carrots, 
turnips,  potatoes,  cabbage,  onions,  and 
beets. 
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AND  COLORADO-LAB- 
.ORATORIES  OF  CONFLICT 

Charges  and  counter-charges  with  re- 
spect to  what  is  going  on  under  the 
crust  of  civilization  in  the  upper  penin- 
sula of  Michigan  reached  a  point  with 
the  end  of  the  year,  where  the  demand 
for  a  federal  investigation  is  not 
likely  to  be  longer  ignored.  For  ex- 
ample, December  28,  the  Chicago  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  called  for  a  congress- 
ional investigation. 

The  record  of  recent  congressional 
investigations  into  labor  difficulties  has 
not  been  of  a  sort  to  inspire  public  con- 
fidence. The  congressional  committee 
which  began  last  spring  to  investigate 
the  West  Virginia  strike  is  still  taking 
testimony,  although  the  strike  has  been 
over  since  the  early  fall. 

The  new  Federal  Industrial  Relations 
Commission  is  meeting  this  week  in 
Washington  to  block  out  its  major 
lines  of  procedure.  The  prospect  has 
been  that  demand  would  be  made  upon 
it  to  hold  hearings  in  Calumet — not 
with  the  idea  that  its  function  is  to  set- 
tle particular  disputes,  but  with  the  idea 
that  in  the  copper  region  and  in  the 
coal  fields  of  Colorado  exist  in  an  acute 
degree  just  that  form  of  struggle  be- 
tween capital  and  labor  that  the  com- 
mission was  created  to  study. 

These,  it  is  pointed  out,  are  stupen- 
dous laboratories  ready  to  hand,  of  a 
sort  which  may  or  may  not  be  available 
later  during  the  life  of  the  commission. 
Of  course,  the  laying  open  of  the  situa- 
tion by  a  body  of  the  competence  and 
staff  of  this  federal  commission  could 
scarcely  fail  to  make  a  settlement  more 
possible,  in  that  it  would  enable  public 
opinion  intelligently^  to  back  up  one  side 
of  the  conflict  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Taylor's  article  in  THE  SURVEY 
for  November  1,  The  Labor  Clash  in 
the  Copper  Country,  remains  the  first 
and  only  comprehensive,  non-partisan 
review  of  the  conditions  underlying  the 
strike  yet  put  before  the  public. 

Events  took  a  new  and  critical  turn 
during  Christmas  week,  culminating 
December  26,  when  Charles  H.  Moyer, 
president  of  the  Western  Federation  of 
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Miners,  was  run  out  of  Hancock,  Mich. 
Coming  just  after  the  tragedy  when 
scores  of  persons,  mostly  children  of 
strikers,  were  killed  in  a  panic  over  a 
cry  of  fire  at  a  Christmas  entertainment, 
it  is  feared  that  its  only  effect  will  be 
a  widening  of  the  breach  between 
strikers  and  mine  operators. 

After  this  disaster,  Members  of  the 
Citizens'  Alliance,  an  organization  of 
residents,  anxious  for  industrial  tran- 
quility  but  regarded  as  hostile  to  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners,  raised  a 
sum  of  money  for  the  relief  of  the  vic- 
tims. When  they  attempted  to  distribute 
it,  however,  they  were  told  that  the 
miners'  union  would  take  care  of  its 
own  people,  and  that  no  help  from  oth- 
ers was  desired.  This  action  is  said 
to  have  created  great  hostility  against 
the  union  officials. 

According  to  the  story  told  by  Moyer, 
his  room  was  broken  into  and  he  was 
seized,  beaten  and  shot,  and  Moyer  and 
Charles  H.  Tanner,  another  union  offic- 
ial, were  then  rushed  through  the 
streets  to  the  railway  station,  and  forced 
aboard  the  train  under  guard  of  men 
who  said  they  were  deputy  sheriffs. 
Moyer's  wounds  were  treated  on  the 
train  by  a  physician  called  by  one  of 
the  deputies.  On  December  27  he  ar- 
rived in  Chicago,  and  was  taken  at  once 
to  a  hospital. 

Statements  of  trainmen  and  of  the 
physicjan  who  attended  him  on  the  train 
seem  to  corroborate  much  of  Moyer's 
story. 

Some  weeks  ago  Moyer  publicly  de- 
clared that  there  was  a  conspiracy  afoot 
to  deport  him  and  the  sheriff  of 
Houghton  County  admits  that  Moyer 
asked  him  for  a  guard.  Accordingly,  it 
is  charged  by  some  that  the  deportation 
had  been  planned  before  the  Christmas 
tragedy,  and  that  the  latter  event  had 
simply  been  used  to  intensify  feeling 
against  Moyer. 

A  further  offer  was  made  Christmas 
week  by  the  miners'  union,  to  have  the 
issues  in  dispute  referred  to  a  board  of 
arbitration,  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  governor 
of  Michigan. 
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OSS    RULE    STRIKING    AT    THE 
PHILADELPHIA  CHARITIES 


During  the  past  two  years  the  boss- 
controlled  councils  in  Philadelphia  have 
been  striving  to  hamper  Mayor  Blank- 
enburg's  efforts  for  efficient  administra- 
tion. Their  latest  move  has  been  to  cut 
from  the  municipal  budget  for  1914  the 
salary  appropriations  for  the  assistant 
director  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Safety  and  the  assistant  director  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Health  and  Char- 
ities. Unless  some  other  action  is 
taken,  this  practically  means  the  re- 
moval of  these  two  officials  when  the 
budget  takes  effect  on  January  1.  Phil- 
adelphians  hold  it  to  be  a  vicious  attack 
on  good  government. 

Councils  have  also  passed  an  ordi- 
nance making  it  obligatory  for  the  as- 
sistant director  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Charities  to  be  a  physician. 
The  present  occupant  of  the  office, 
Alexander  M.  Wilson,  a  social  worker 
of  wide  experience,  is  not  a  medical 
man.  The  validity  of  the  ordinance  is, 
however,  open  to  question,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  an  attempt  to  amend  an  act  of  the 
legislature.  There  seems  to  be  no  good 
reason  why  the  assistant  director  should 
be  a  doctor. 

A  number  of  provisions  have  been  in- 
serted in  the  municipal  budget  which 
will  handicap  the  third  year  of  the  re- 
form administration,  but  the  attack  upon 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Chari- 
ties is  beyond  doubt  the  most  embar- 
rassing. The  assistant  directorship  in 
this  department  is  equivalent  to  the 
commissionership  of  charities  in  other 
cities.  The  assistant  director  has  un- 
der his  care  the  almshouse,  the  city's 
general  hospital  and  its  hospital  for  the 
insane.  In  these  three  institutions,  in 
addition  to  the  sick,  the  insane  and  the 
aged,  are  included  the  feeble-minded, 
the  epileptic  the  tuberculous  and  the 
blind. 

Mr.  Wilson's  chief  service  in  office 
has  been  to  develop  the  plans  of  Dr. 
Joseph  S.  Neff,  director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Charities,  for  the 
breaking  up  of  the  system  which 
hitherto  had  confined  all  of  these  classes 
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of  the  city's  wards  in  a  space  of  five 
acres  within  a  few  blocks  of  the  busi- 
ness center  of  Philadelphia.  In  the 
place  of  this  antiquated  almshouse  meth- 
od of  care,  modern  institutions  are  being 
built  and  planned  in  appropriate  loca- 
tions in  various  parts  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Wilson  also  has  been  especially 
active  in  discovering  and  putting  an  end 
to  graft  in  contracts  affecting  his  de- 
partment. This  may  perhaps  be  the 
secret  of  the  opposition  of  councils  to 
him.  His  removal  at  the  present  time 
would  be  a  serious  loss  in  view  of  the 
reported  illness  of  Director  Neff. 
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ISSOURI  PRISONS  COMPETING 
WITH  RUSSIA 


How  the  fear  of  being  whip- 
ped drove  ten  political  prisoners  in  a 
Russian  stronghold  in  Siberia  to  try  to 
commit  suicide  is  told  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.  A  few  weeks  ago,  in  one  of  our 
own  state  capitals,  torture  which,  de- 
clares the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  had 
been  going  on  continuously  for  twenty 
days  drove  a  convict  to  make  a  false 
confession  in  which  he  implicated  an- 
other convict,  who  was  thereupon  sub- 
jected to  the  same  punishment  which 
the  first  one  had  received. 

Both  prisoners  were  made  to  stand 
with  their  faces  to  the  wall  and  their 
hands  fastened  in  rings  above  their 
heads.  They  were  not  suspended,  but 
they  could  do  nothing  to  ease  the 
strain  on  their  muscles.  An  investiga- 
tor who  let  himself  be  put  in  the 
"rings"  begged  to  be  taken  out  at  the 
end  of  two  minutes.  It  is  a  common 
thing  in  this  prison  to  keep  men  in  the 
"rings"  for  hours. 

The  prison  is  the  Missouri  state 
penitentiary  at  Jefferson  City — the  larg- 
est in  the  country,  having  2,350  in- 
mates. 

Although  the  whipping  post  was 
made  illegal  some  time  ago.  convicts 
are  still  whipped,  the  Post-Dispatch 
states,  which  has  been  making  an  ex- 
posure of .  conditions  in  the  prison. 

These  facts  about  punishment  have 
been  admitted  by  the  warden,  D.  C. 
McClung.  He  declines  to  discontinue 
the  method,  contending  that  it  is  the 
best  he  can  devise.  Before  becoming 
warden  Mr.  McClung  was  a  clothing 
merchant  in  Jefferson  City. 

Punishment  in  the  "rings"  is  used 
for  all  sorts  of  offenses.  It  is  especi- 
ally adapted  to  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  the  contract  labor  system  which 
holds  the  prison  in  its  grip.  Over  1,600 
men  are  said  to  be  in  the  service  of 
contractors,  who  pay  the  state  70  cents 
a  day  for  each  worker.  If  a  convict 
does  not  finish  his  minimum  stint  each 
day  he  is  liable  to  be  put  in  the  "rings." 

The  uncovering  of  these  conditions 
has  called  public  attention  to  other 
evils.  So  congested  is  the  prison — it 
is  the  only  one  in  the  state — that  two, 


three  and  sometimes  four  men  are 
crowded  together  in  one  cell.  No  pro- 
vision is  made  for  sports  or  exercise 
of  any  kind  other  than  that  in  the 
work  room,  except  on  Christmas  Day 
and  the  Fourth  of  July. 

A  grim  phase  of  the  present  expos- 
ure has  been  the  uncovering  of  a  stat- 
ute passed  in  1907  providing  that  5 
per  cent  of  the  earnings  of  the  prison- 
ers should  Tje  set  aside  for  the  use  of 
themselves  and  their  dependents.  Not 
a  prisoner  has  received  a  cent  of  the 
money  thus  due  him. 

The  abolition  of  stripes  and  a  new 
system  of  granting  paroles  have  brought 
some  improvement  recently,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  present  agitation  will 
result  in  prohibiting  the  contract  labor 
system.  A  reformatory  for  first  and 
young  offenders  is  needed  and  also  a 
special  reformatory  for  women. 

FROM  AKATUI  TO  HENRY  STREET 
FOR  A  REVOLUTION 

WHEN  Catherine  Breshkovsky, 
aged  grandmother  of  the  Russian  revo- 
lution, was  caught  a  few  weeks  ago 
after  her  death-inviting  attempt  to 
escape  from  Siberia,  she  was  put  in  the 
very  cell  at  Irkutsk  which  was  once 
occupied  by  a  slight,  black-haired,  vi- 
vacious young  woman  who  has  just  ar- 
rived at  the  Nurses'  Settlement  in  New 
York.  Marie  Sucloff,  who  succeeded 
where  Madame  Breshkovsky  failed  and 
has  for  a  year  and  a  half  been  trying 
to  regain  the  health  of  which  the  Czar's 
vengeance  so  nearly  robbed  her,  has 
come  to  America  with  a  thrilling  story. 
She  is  one  of  the  innermost  group  of 
revolutionists — has  been  since  she  was 
sixteen.  But  it  is  about  Babushka,  the 
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Fitz  in  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


Beloved,   not  herself,   that   she   is  most 
anxious  to  talk. 

"No  more,"  she  said,  "can  Breshkov- 
sky enjoy  the  freedom  of  her  little  hut, 
with  six  guards,  at  Kirensk.  Never 
again  will  soldiers  escort  her  through 
the  streets  of  the  village  while  her  fel- 
low exiles  and  the  peasants  bow  before 
her,  and  mothers  hold  up  their  babies 
for  her  touch.  That  is  over.  Only  a 
miracle  of  leniency  can  avert  the  fate 
in  store  for  her — the  slow  living  out 
of  her  remaining  days  within  the  prison 
walls  of  Irkutsk.  Death  in  her  cell 
must  be  the  certain  end. 

"It  was  not  for  herself  that  Babushka 
tried  to  escape.  She  had  long  resisted 
the  pleas  of  her  friends  to  make  the 
attempt.  But  so  long  as  their  beloved 
grandmother  remained  in  exile,  unrest 
preyed  upon  the  soul  of  every  Russian 
revolutionary.  It  was  for  them  that 
she  braved  an  Arctic  winter  and  a  more 
terrible  confinement." 

Quick  of  mind,  anticipating  her  ques- 
tioner before  he  had  half  phrased  his 
inquiries  (she  understands  English 
well,  but  speaks  it  with  many  apologies), 
leaping  from  thoughtful  silence  to  in- 
tense speech,  Miss  Sucloff  avowed  a 
burning  willingness  to  tell  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  political  prisoners 
are  confined.  Her  own  forced  life  un- 
der those  conditions  has  not  dimmed 
her  love  for  the  bleeding  heart  of  Rus- 
sian peasantry — that  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected !  But  stranger  and  more  fascin- 
ating still,  it  has  not  robbed  her  man- 
ner of  its  buoyancy.  Five  years  in  the 
prison  at  Akatui  have  left  her  with  free 
spirit  to  clap  her  hands  and  laugh  when 
an  English  equivalent  conies  for  her 
Russian  phrase.  The  knowledge  that 
ten  'of  her  prison  companions  were  at- 
tempting suicide  rather  than  submit  to 
whipping  has  failed  to  rob  her  eyes  of 
kindliness  or  her  voice  of  melody. 

If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  typical 
revolutionist  in  appearance,  Miss  Suc- 
loff is  not  it.  Slight  of  frame,  twenty- 
eight  years  old  (she  relishes  the  collo- 
quialism, "going  on  twenty-nine"), 
weighing  only  115  pounds,  she  yet 
breathes  that  unquenchable  devotion 
which  makes  the  Russian  beaurocracy 
first  wonder  and  then  fear. 

Twelve  years  ago  she  was  a  peasant 
girl  living  with  poor  parents  on  a  Rus- 
sian farm.  Since  then  she  has  twice 
been  sentenced  to  life-exile  in  Siberia, 
and  twice  escaped. 

In  the  far  stronghold  of  Akatui,  on 
the  Mongolian  frontier  in  Manchuria, 
she  lived  with  Gregory  Gershuni  and 
other  famous  revolutionists.  A  fortun- 
ate illness  sent  her  to  Irkutsk  for  an 
operation,  and  from  there,  after  eight 
months  she  escaped.  That  was  in 
April,  1911.  Since  then  she  has  travel- 
ed to  regain  her  health.  Six  months 
ago  she  reached  London  and  heard  for 
the  first  time  of  Jane  Addams  and  Hull 
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House.  After  a.  visit  with  a.  brother  in 
Canada  she  went  to  Hull  House  and 
has  now  come  to  the  Henry  Street  Set- 
tlement and  Miss  Wald  to  rest  and  write 
a  book  about  her  experiences. 

''The  officers  in  charge  of  Siberian 
prisons,"  says  Miss  Sucloff,  "are  not 
human  beings,  they  are  beasts.  The 
prisons  are  so  far  from  the  seat  of 
government  that  little  responsibility 
is  felt.  Every  official,  from  the  gover- 
nor of  the  prison  down,  feels  that  he 
is  czar.  He  thinks  the  prisoners  are 
his  property,  he  can  do  as  he  likes  with 
them.  The  prisoners  live  in  constant 
fear  of  being  whipped.  A  few  days 
after  I  left  Akatui  an  order  was  issued 
that  a  number  of  political  prisoners  be 
whipped.  Rather  than  submit  to  this, 
ten  of  my  companions  tried  to  kill 
themselves. 

"The  Siberian  prisons  are  much 
worse  than  the  Russian.  This  is  be- 
cause they  are  so  far  away.  In  a  Rus- 
sian prison  you  can  petition  to  the  civil 
authorities.  The  petition  of  a  Siberian 
prisoner  is  intercepted  by  the  warden, 
the  very  person  against  whom  it  is 
aimed.  Imagine  that  in  America. 

"The  prison  at  Irkutsk  is  very  old. 
Windows  in  the  tiny  cells  are  way  up 
above  your  head  and  the  cells  are  prac- 
tically dark.  It  is  in  one  of  those  cells 
that  I  am  sure  Babushka  is  now. 

"Sixty  men  are  kept  in  one  room. 
They  can  go  out  into  the  yard  for 
twenty  minutes  each  day.  The  rest  of 
the  time,  month  after  month  and  year 
after  year,  they  can  only  pace  up  and 
down.  The  thieves  and  murderers  are 
free  to  go  out  and  work  in  the  mines, 
but  not  the  political  prisoners. 

"They  are  allowed  to  read  a  little 
philosophy.  They  cannot  read  history, 
or  stories,  or  sociology. 

"There  are  three  rooms  for  women, 
similar  to  the  one  for  men.  Their  life 


is  just  the  same.  Breakfast  is  black 
bread  and  hot  water.  When  I  have 
not  had  any  of  this  bread  for  a  long 
time,  I  sometimes  like  it.  But  to  eat 
it  constantly — it  is  terrible !  At  eleven 
o'clock  there  is  a  kind  of  soup — but  not 
soup,  there  is  nothing  in  it.  At  six 
o'clock  comes  porridge.  That  is  the 
day's  menu. 

"When  one  has  tried  to  escape  and 
been  caught,  it  is  much  worse.  The 
officers  are  infuriated  and  take  revenge. 
That  is  why  I  do  not  think  Babushka, 
who  is  nearly  seventy,  can  live  under 
the  conditions  at  Irkutsk. 

"Babushka's  fate  should  be  an  appeal 
to  the  world.  America  especially  ought 
to  ask,  'What  is  Russia,  that  she  should 
put  away  in  prisons  her  biggest  people? 
I  do  not  know  how  to  call  your  mass 
meetings.  But  oh !  I  wish  the  revo- 
lutionists in  Russia  could  know  that 
your  intelligent  people  protest  against 
Russia's  barbarism.  It  is  not  that  there 
would  be  any  practical  outcome,  that 
any  prisoners  would  be  freed.  We  want 
your  sympathy  and  the  moral  hearten- 
ing of  your  support." 
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FALTH  CENTERS  TO  OVERSEE 
CARE  OF  SICK  AT  HOME 


Health  centers  to  extend  New  York 
city's  work  of  caring  for  public  health 
by  a  study  of  homes  in  which  sickness 
is  found  and  by  supervising  the  care  of 
patients  in  such  homes  and  taking  them 
whenever  possible  to  a  hospital,  is  the 
most  important  recommendation  in  the 
first  section  of  the  report  presented  to 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment by  the  hospital  investigating  com- 
mittee. 

Later  sections  will  give  in  fuller  de- 
tail plans  for  out-patient  work.  The 
present  pages  contain  recommendations 
which  are  based  on  the  committee's  in- 
"estigation  of  sickness  under  the  direc- 


tion of  Henry  C.  Wright,  in  two  large 
areas,  one  on  the  lower  East  Side,  the 
other  west  of  Sixth  Avenue  between 
Fourteenth  and  Fortieth  Streets. 

The  investigators  found  that  as  a 
usual  thing  hospitals  are  ignorant  of 
the  home  conditions  from  which  their 
patients  come,  and  that  people  distrust 
dispensaries  and  hospitals.  This  atti- 
tude, combined  with  insufficient  building 
space  and  equipment,  causes  a  serious 
gap  between  hospitals  and  people  and 
between  Health  Department  and  both. 

By  a  family-to-family  canvass  it  was 
found  that  in  the  East  Side  district 
about  90  per  cent  of  sickness  is  cared 
for  at  home;  in  the  West  Side,  about  94 
per  cent.  The  East  Side  district  studied 
has  five  times  as  great  a  population,  yet 
the  West  Side  has  one  and  one-half 
times  more  sickness. 

In  both  districts  even  such  grave  dis- 
eases as  typhoid,  scarlet  fever,  diph- 
theria, and  tuberculosis,  are  "nursed"  at 
home  where  overcrowding,  bad  ventila- 
tion, cold,  hunger,  and  unhygienic  con- 
ditions send  death  rates  up  to  84  per 
cent  and  93  per  cent.  In  properly 
equipped  institutions,  death  rates  for 
corresponding  dates  and  diseases  were 
only  16  per  cent  and  7  per  cent. 

Results  of  the  investigation  compared 
with  records  of  the  Board  of  Health 
show  that  a  large  percentage  of  cases, 
even  of  highly  infectious  diseases,  pass 
unreported.  Ancient  prejudice  against 
"going  to  the  hospital"  persists  in  these 
districts,  and  resort  is  had  to  home 
treatment  of  the  crudest  sort. 

Unwillingness  to  go  to  public  dis- 
pensaries is  very  widespread.  Crowded 
rooms,  hasty  examinations  and  prescrip- 
tions that  gave  no  relief,  were  some 
reasons  given  for  this  feeling.  Some 
people  had  to  wait  half  a  day  before 
their  prescriptions  were  filled  and  could 
not  afford  time  to  go  again.  Others, 
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found  to  have  contagious  diseases,  had 
been  merely  told  to  "go  away." 

In  one  house  two  children,  aged  2  and 
9,  were  playing  round,  their  little  bodies 
covered  with  sores  of  some  eruptive  dis- 
ease. Nothing- had  been  done  for' them 
because  the  mother  "was  afraid  of  dis- 
pensaries." One  woman,  at  303  Broome 
Street,  whose  child  was  suffering  from 
burns,  said  that  the  dispensary  treat- 
ment was  so  careless  that  blood-poison- 
ing developed. 

Charges  are  also  made  that  in  some 
of  the  dispensaries  the  doctors  exploit 
the  patients.  Ignorant  persons  are  told 
that  the  disease  cannot  be  cured  at  the 
dispensary  and  that  the  patient  must  go 
to  the  doctor's  private  office  at  a  certain 
price  per  visit. 

The  first  health  center  is  proposed  for 
the  Bellevue  Hospital  ambulance  dis- 
trict. In  charge  will  be  a  graduate  phy- 
sician, with  trained  nurses  and  nurse 
attendants  from  Bellevue  and  from  the 
Board  of  Health.  To  the  center  the 
hospital  will  refer  outgoing  patients. 
These  will  be  visited  in  their  homes  by 
the  center  nurses,  who  will  see  that  ad- 
vice concerning  "after  care"  is  being 
followed  and  will  help  in  any  possible 
way  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  sick.  They 
will  note  and  report  home  conditions. 
And  they  will  endeavor  to  send  to  the 
hospital  other  cases  which  they  find  and 
which  they  judge  in  need  of  institutional 
care. 

Regarding  follow-up  for  health's  sake 
the  report  says: 

"None  of  New  York  city's  municipal 
out-patient  departments  has  nurses  who 
can  follow  cases  to  their  homes.  Such 
follow-up  work  has  been  carried  on  for 
several  years  by  the  Boston  Dispensary 
and  by  the  out-patient  department  of  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  in  this  city.  The 
Boston  Dispensary  reports  that  the  aver- 
age number  of  visits  of  each  patient  has 
been  increased  from  3.1  to  4.54  since 
the  introduction  of  the  follow-up  sys- 
tem. *  *  The  outlay  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  follow-up  system  in  connection 
with  both  the  Boston  Dispensary  and  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  governing  bodies  of  these  institu- 
tions, is  justified  by  the  results  obtained. 

"If  the  city  of -New  York  is  justified 
in  spending  money  for  the  cure  of  dis- 
ease, it  would  seem  the  part  of  economic 
wisdom  to  spend  money  for  its  preven- 
tion. Undoubtedly  a  larger  percentage 
of  disease  could  be  prevented  than  is 
•now  prevented,  if  a  more  thorough  sys- 
tem of  home  visitation  existed  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  the  sanitary  con- 
ditions surrounding  home  treatment,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  informing  all  citizens 
of  means  and  methods  of  maintaining 
sanitary  and  healthful  conditions." 

Nine  advantages  of  a  health  center 
are  thus  summarized  in  the  committee's 
report : 

"It  would  bring  the  hospitals  and 
Health  Department  into  co-operation 
and  leave  no  uncovered  territory  be- 


tween the  functions  performed  by  each. 

"It  would  enable  the  hospitals  to  se- 
cure thorough  knowledge  of  the  work- 
ing and  home  conditions  of  patients 
coming  into  the  hospitals,  and  any  fac- 
tors contributing  to  sickness. 

"It  would  retain  at  home  many  patients 
that  otherwise  would  go  to  the  hos- 
pitals, and  would  exercise  an  intelligent 
opinion  as  to  those  that  should  or  should 
not  be  treated  in  the  hospitals. 

"It  would  give  intelligent  care  to  con- 
valescing patients  (which  is  not  now 
given),  and  would  resrore  these  pa- 
tients to  health  and  working  vigor  much 
sooner  than  is  now  done. 

"It  would  advise  patients  when  to  go  to 
an  out-patient  department,  and,  by  visits 
to  their  homes,  would  induce  them  to 
make  as  many  subsequent  visits  as  might 
be  needed  to  effect  a  cure. 

"By  maintaining  supervision  over 
contagious  and  infectious  cases  cared 
for  at  home,  their  possible  spreading 
would  be  minimized. 

"Cases  of  contagion  discovered  by  the 
physicians  and  nurses  of  Bellevue 
would  come  to  the  notice  of  the  inspect- 
ors of  the  Health  Department  at  once 
and  thus  would  be  obviated  the  delay 
due  to  the  process  of  notification  by 
mail. 

"The  instruction  of  mothers  in  the 
health  centers  should  be  a  material  aid 
in  securing  and  maintaining  health  con- 
ditions in  the  family. 

"Centralizing  information  and  records 
of  a  district  at  one  place  would  make 
them  accessible  to  all  agents  in  the  dis- 
trict, thus  rendering  it  possible  to  treat 
a  large  proportion  of  sickness  at  its  in- 
ception. By  this  system,  duplication  of 
effort  would  be  reduced,  the  hospitals 
would  be  relieved,  and  the  amount  and 
duration  of  sickness  diminished." 

The  committee  recognizes  that  in  the 
home,  the  largest  proportion  of  sickness 
has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  cared 
for.  If  a  municipality  assumes  the  ob- 
ligation to  adequately  care  for  sickness 
and  to  prevent  it  when  possible,  meas- 
ures must  be  taken  to  render  service  in 
the  home.  It  is  idle  to  argue  that,  if 
a  city  provides  hospitals,  the  people, 
when  sick,  should  go  to  these  hospitals. 

So  to  extend  hospital  service  into  pre- 
ventive as  well  as  curative  activity,  in 
homes  as  well  as  in  wards,  and  to  be- 
come a  nexus  for  home  needs,  hospital 
facilities,  and  health  department  over- 
sight, is  the  large  aim  of  the  proposed 
health  center. 
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1HE  FIGHT  OVER  THE  CHICAGO 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


THE  STRUGGLE  over  the  super- 
intendency  and  the  policy  of  the  Chi- 
cago public  schools  acutely  emphasizes 
the  crises  which  popular  local  govern- 
ment must  meet  and  turn  for  better  or 
worse.  Coming  to  the  superintendency 
four  years  ago  in  the  most  troub- 
lous times  the  Chicago  public  schools 
had  ever  experienced,  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg 
Young  brought  the  badly  divided  teach- 
ers into  harmonious  relations  with 


each  other  and  with  her  management, 
and  secured  an  equally  remarkable  unan- 
imity in  the  public  support  of  her  ad- 
ministration, after  a  long  period  of  bit- 
terly divisive  discussion  in  the  press  and 
among  the  people. 

Within  the  Board  of  Education,  how- 
ever, whose  twenty-one  members  have 
never  been  able  to  agree  very  well  with 
each  other,  disagreements  with  Mrs. 
Young  and  her  policies  have  come  to  the 
surface  especially  among  the  members  of 
the  board  appointed  by  Mayor  Carter  H. 
Harrison.  He  protests  his  preference 
for  her  administration,  and  once  before 
came  to  the  support  of  her  policies  when 
she  tendered  her  resignation  rather  than 
surrender  the  superintendent's  preroga- 
tive in  the  selection  of  textbooks.  The 
mayor's  opposition  to  the  acceptance  of 
her  resignation  then  kept  enough  mem- 
bers of  the  board  in  line  with  her  to 
warrant  its  withdrawal. 

But  the  divisiveness  of  that  contro- 
versy both  widened  and  deepened  at 
many  points  of  personal  and  adminis- 
trative difference.  Except  the  two  out- 
spoken opponents,  the  other  disaffected 
members  of  the  board  combined  their 
opposition  in  silence  and  secrecy.  To 
the  surprise  of  the  public,  which  the 
mayor,  many  members  of  the  school 
board,  and  even  the  opposition  itself, 
claimed  to  share,  Mrs.  Young  failed  to 
receive  the  eleven  votes  necessary  for 
her  re-election.  Ten  members  voted  for 
her,  six  against  her  and  four  were  re- 
corded as  "not  voting"  in  the  secret  bal- 
lot. 

Mrs.  Young  immediately  withdrew  her 
name,  claiming  that  no  superintendent 
can  succeed  who  requires  a  second  ballot 
for  election.  The  second  ballot  was 
taken  at  once,  after  reconsideration 
of  the  first  ballot  was  refused,  and  John 
D.  Shoop,  first  assistant  superintendent, 
was  elected  by  a  vote  of  eleven  to  five, 
without  discussion.  The  president  of 
the  board  immediately  resigned,  as  did 
Dean  Walter  T.  Sumner  from  the  chair- 
manship of  the  school  management  com- 
mittee. 

Instantly  teachers'  organizations,  par- 
ents' societies,  the  Chicago  Woman's 
Club,  the  Woman's  City  Club,  and  many 
other  women's  organizations  lined  up 
for  action.  A  mass  meeting  called  by 
them  crowded  the  Auditorium  with  4,000 
women  and  men  on  a  Saturday  morn- 
ing. Rousing  and  determined  speeches 
were  made  by  many  representative  citi- 
zens, among  whom  were  Jane  Addams. 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  Harriet  E.  Vittum, 
and  Margaret  Haley  of  the  Teachers' 
Federation. 

The  mayor  sent  a  letter  expressing 
his  deep  regret  at  the  action  of  the 
board,  stating  that  he  had  already  ac- 
cepted the  resignations  of  four  of  his 
appointees  which  he  had  held  in  hand, 
and  explaining  that  he  had  no  power  to 
remove  either  the  other  members  of  the 
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board  or  the  new  superintendent,  add- 
ing that  he  would  resign  if  he  were  in 
their  positions. 

Great  excitement  was  aroused  in  the 
meeting  by  the  insistence  of  the  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Education,  who  had 
openly  led  the  opposition  to  Mrs.  Young, 
that  he  be  heard  in  defence  of  his 
action.  Against  the  storm  of  protest 
Jane  Addams  demanded  fair  play  and 
free  speech.  Mr.  Harding  was  then 
heard,  and  defended  his  right  to  object 
to  the  use  of  textbooks  which  were  not 
"union  made."  Prolonged  hissing  was 
the  only  response  he  received. 

With  only  two  dissenting  votes, 
which  were  roared  out  in  masculine 
tones,  the  meeting  adopted  resolutions 
calling  upon  the  mayor  to  accept  the 
responsibility  for  the-  reinstatement  of 
Mrs.  Young  to  her  place  in  the  public 
school  system,  demanding  the  immediate 
resignation  of  the  superintendency  by 
John  D.  Shoop  and  appointing  a  com- 
mittee to  urge  him  to  withdraw;  assert- 
ing that  two  of  the  remaining  members 
of  the  school  board  should  add  their 
resignations  to  those  already  accepted; 
and  asking  Governor  Dunne  to  call  a 
special  session  of  the  legislature  to  en- 
act a  law  making  the  membership  in 
the  school  board  an  elective  office  and 
giving  the  voters  the  right  to  recall 
board  members. 

At  another  mass  meeting  called  by  a 
score  or  more  of  influential  professional 
and  business  men,  the  hundreds  pres- 
ent requested  the  mayor  to  publish  the 
names  of  his  nominees  to  the  four  va- 
cancies in  the  school  board,  "to  the  end 
that  he  may  have  the  judgment  of  the 
city  upon  his  choice,  before  the  names 
are  sent  to  the  council  for  confirma- 
tion." This  request  was  not  complied 
with. 

Meanwhile  the  four  men,  whom  the 
mayor  is  determined  to  oust,  deny  that 
he  has  the  right  to  do  so  by  accepting 
the  resignations  which  he  had  called 
upon  them  to  place  in  his  hands  when 
they  received  his  appointment.  They 
have  retained  counsel  and  will  fight  for 
their  positions  in  the  courts,  probably 
by  quo  warranto  proceedings  challeng- 
ing the  right  of  their  successors  to  vote 
for  the  reinstatement  of  Mrs.  Young. 
Mr.  Shoop  refuses  to  be  a  party  to 
this  litigation,  and  resumes  his  former 
position  of  first  assistant  superintend- 
ent. This  vote  at  the  first  session  of 
the  newly  constituted  school  board  re- 
corded thirteen  for  Mrs.  Young,  seven 
not  voting,  and  one  absent.  Adherents 
of  the  insurgents  have  endorsed  their 
contentions  at  several  public  meetings. 

While  Mrs.  Young  had  accepted,  be- 
fore her  reinstatement,  the  position  of 
educational  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tri- 
bune, and  had  published  her  salutatory, 
she  intimated  her  willingness  to  be  re- 
instated on  condition  that  the  board  of 
education  should  be  so  reconstituted  as 


adequately  to  support  her  administra- 
tion. Although  the  mayor  exacted 
pledges  from  his  new  appointees  to  as- 
sure Mrs.  Young's  re-election,  yet  the 
majority  of  the  board  is  still  so  negative 
in  its  ability  and  so  colorless  in  its  atti- 
tude toward  educational  policies  that  at 
best  Mrs.  Young  will  find  inadequate 
support  for  the  continuance  or  develop- 
ment of  her  positive  program.  Never- 
theless, she  promptly  resumed  her  duties 
last  week. 

The  opposition  to  Mrs.  Young  seems 
to  be  personal  rather  than  political.  Her 
stout  stand  for  the  prerogative  of  the  sup- 
erintendent to  select  text  books  and  initi- 
ate the  educational  budget  may  have  dis- 
appointed the  hopes  of  some  members  of 
the  board  for  commercial  prestige  in 
letting  large  contracts.  Her  cautiously 
planned  instruction  for  parents  and 


older  scholars  in  sex  hygiene,  although 
authorized  by  a  majority  of  the  board, 
arouses  stubborn  antagonism,  especially 
among  the  people  in  certain  ecclesias- 
tical circles. 

The  most  fundamental  issue  raised  by 
the  whole  controversy  is  whether  the 
city  administration  should  be  recognized 
to  have  any  control  over  the  school 
board  and  its  policies.  To  safeguard 
the  non-political  management  of  the 
schools,  some  are  appealing  to  the  legis- 
lature to  make  the  office  of  school  trus- 
tee elective,  while  others  are  content  to 
leave  it  within  the  appointive  power  of 
the  mayor  in  their  hope  to  make  the 
office  of  mayor  and  alderman  non- 
partisan  by  securing  their  nominations 
by  petition  and  their  election  by  a  bal- 
lot from  which  the  party  circle  and  col- 
umn shall  be  eliminated. 


CYCLE  OF  CHILD  LIFE  SHOWN  BY  WELFARE  LEAGUE 
AT  THE  PEORIA  EXHIBITION 


PEORIA,  ILL.,  is  the  sort  of  city 
that  is  called  "a  wide  awake  town." 
With  a  population  of  about  70,000  peo- 
ple it  has  prosperous  factories,  thriving 
commerce,  a  brilliantly  lighted  "great 
white  way,"  beautiful  parks,  a  fair  allot- 
ment of  public  buildings,  a  picturesque 
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expanse  of  the  Illinois  river  bordering 
one  side  of  the  city,  and  many  attract- 
ive residences  scattered  over  the  slopes 
up  from  the  river  front. 

Recently,  however,  some  of  its  more 
thoughtful  citizens  waked  up  to  the  fact 
that  in  addition  to  these  evidences  of 
prosperity  the  town  needed  a  social  pro- 
gram. These  people  made  up  the  Child 
Welfare  League,  and  early  last  year 
they  planned  the  child  welfare  exhibi- 
tion, which  was  held  in  Peoria's  big 
coliseum  in  November. 

.The  aim  was  not  only  to  gain  a  hear- 
ing for  community  needs  affecting  child 
life,  but  also  to  educate  citizens  who 
would  champion  those  needs. 

To  this  end  the  Department  of  Sur- 
veys and  Exhibits  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  was  called  in  to  undertake 
the  organization  and  preparation  of  the 
exhibition.  The  department  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  test  out 
various  problems  presented  by  the  ex- 
hibit as  an  educational  invention. 

The  director,  Mary  B.  Swain,  work- 
ing in  close  co-operation  with  E.  G 
Routzahn,  associate  director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Surveys  and  Exhibits, 
brought  in  outside  sources  of  help,  and 
pooled  the  experience  of  other  communi- 
ties in  which  exhibits  have  been  held 
Brief  statements  were  prepared  by  na- 
tional organizations  in  the  various  fields 
summing  up  a  program  or  a  standard 
of  efficiency  for  the  average  town.  A 
carefully  selected  reading  list  following 
the  outline  of  the  exhibit,  topic  by  topic 
brought  the  workers  in  contact  with 
many  sources  of  information.  The 
public  library  obtained  most  of  the 
books  and  pamphlets  thus  listed. 

It  was  the  business  of  the  committees 
on  the  other  hand,  to  obtain  informa- 
tion about  local  conditions — to  show  how 
Peoria  measured  up  to  the  national 
standard.  One  committee  through  school 
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TO    ILLUSTRATE   THE   COMMERCIALIZATION    OF   RECREATION,    ELECTRIC    LIGHTS  PLACED  IN  THESE  PAPER   HOUSES   MADE  SALOON,  DANCE  HALL 
AND    THEATER    BRILLIANT    AND    ATTRACTIVE   WHILE  CHURCH  AND  SCHOOL  WERE  DARK 


teachers  and  children,  made  a  census  of 
the  crippled,  deaf,  partially  blind  and 
other  groups  of  handicapped  children, 
who  were  receiving  no  special  care  or 
training  but  needed  special  classes. 

The  recreation  committee  took  an  af- 
ternoon at  random  and  counted  the  chil- 
dren who  were  playing  on  the  streets. 
Records  of  divorce  cases;  children  with 
working  certificates;  infants'  deaths; 
contagious  diseases;  school  population; 
delinquent  and  dependent  children  in 
institutions;  cases  of  neglect  known  to 
the  charity  organizations  and  to  the 
courts;  and  many  other  sources  of  in- 
formation were  examined  critically. 

There  was  perhaps  as  much  of  value 
to  the  workers  in  learning  that  certain 
kinds  of  information  could  not  be  ob- 
tained as  in  the  information  that  was 
actually  used.  An  active  worker  in  a 
civic  club  was  amazed  and  disgusted  by 
her  experience  in  delving  into  boxes  of 
dusty  files  for  information  about  certain 
groups  of  children  under  county  care 
only  to  find  that  no  information  had 
been  recorded  beyond  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  each  child. 

Appreciation  was  also  gained  of  the 
need  for  accurate  public  records.  The 
efforts  of  the  committees  revealed  that 
in  Peoria,  as  in  many  American  cities, 
public  records  of  births,  deaths  from 
contagious  diseases,  physical  and  mental 
condition  of  school  children  had  not 
been  kept  or  were  inadequate.  The  need 
for  much  more  complete  investigation 
was  brought  out  with  respect  to  housing 
conditions,  child  labor,  prevention  of 
child  neglect  and  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency. What  we  need  now  is  a  social 
survey  said  not  a  few  of  the  exhibitors. 

But  there  were  many  other  educational 
values  mapped  out  in  the  work  of  pre- 
paring the  exhibits.  High  school  girls, 
under  the  direction  of  their  teachers, 
made  outfits  of  clothing  for  children  of 
four  selected  ages.  They  studied  cost 
of  materials  and  the  relative  merits  of 
ready-made  and  home-made  clothing, 
explaining  their  conclusions  to  visitors. 
Girls  from  Bradley  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, and  from  the  high  school  planned 
the  exhibits  on  food,  and  showing  meals 
of  nourishing  food  for  a  family  of  five 
in  the  right  quantities  for  children  at 
three  different  ages. 

The  children  in  the  grammar  schools 
furnished  doll  houses  as  part  of  their 
school  art  work  in  home  furnishing. 


Twenty-five  boys  made  box  models  of 
vacant  lots  and  yards.  Public  and  pa- 
rochial school  children  of  the  upper 
grades  spent  a  morning  at  the  exhibi- 
tion. Each  group  went  to  a  section  of 
the  gallery  where  lantern  slides  were 
shown  for  a  few  minutes,  followed  by 
a  five-minute  talk  on  how  to  see  the 
exhibition.  They  were  told  that  wher- 
ever they  found  a  red  ribbon  attached 
to  a  panel,  they  should  give  special  at- 
tention to  that  exhibit.  Looking  for 
the  red  ribbon  became  an  interesting 
game  and  served  to  draw  the  children 
past  the  booths  and  panels  which  had 
no  meaning  or  value  for  them. 

This  was  but  one  method  employed  to 
get  the  largest  possible  efficiency  out  of 
the  exhibition  plan.  This  was  worked 
out  several  months  in  advance  and  sub- 
mitted to  leaders  in  social  work  for 
criticisms  and  suggested  improvements. 


COST    OF    WEARING    CLOTHES 


Clothes  cost  the  A's  $297  a  year,  or 
18  per  cent  of  their  $2,000  salary. 


While  the  B's  spent  $94,  or  15.8  per 
cent  on  their  $1200  salary. 


And   the   poor   C's,   on   $600   salary, 

spent  $75  for  all  six  of  them — 

12  1-2  per  cent. 


Four  main  divisions  were  used  in  pre- 
senting the  whole  field  of  child  wel- 
fare: infancy,  childhood,  youth  and 
children  with  special  needs.  By  using 
age  groups,  some  of  the  problems  of 
special  importance  at  different  stages  of 
the  child's  development  were  empha- 
sized and  by  separating  normal  from 
exceptional  children  the  needs  of  both 
were  given  the  distinctive  considera- 
tion needed. 

The  publicity  work,  handled  by  An- 
nie B.  Murray,  was  schemed  out  in  ad- 
vance as  a  part  of  the  educational  cam- 
paign for  child  welfare  in  Peoria.  It 
was  only  incidentally  aimed  at  bringing 
people  to  the  exhibition  hall.  Ten-min- 
ute talks  were  given  widely.  Including 
the  ministers  who  preached  sermons  on 
child  welfare  125  different  persons  spoke 
once  or  more  times  on  the  exhibition. 

Letter-writing  was  the  method  of 
reaching  many  of  the  neighboring 
towns.  Influential  persons  were  enlisted 
by  the  committees  to  assist  in  this  work ; 
one  physician,  for  instance,  wrote  to 
800  physicians  throughout  the  state. 
The  personal  element  in  these  letters  of 
invitation  to  out-of-town  people  met 
with  a  hearty  response. 

Numerous  devices  and  models  were 
tried  out  as  a  means  for  making  the  ex- 
hibit grip  the  imagination.  Many  of 
these  were  invented  by  Walter  Storey 
who  had  charge  of  construction.  To 
emphasize  the  fact  that  certain  things 
are  better  in  a  garbage  can  than  in  a 
baby's  stomach,  an  endless  belt  was  ar- 
ranged to  go  over  two  pulleys.  On  it 
were  attached  patent  medicines,  sooth- 
ing syrups  and  pacifiers.  A  garbage 
can  was  placed  in  front  of  the  moving 
belt  so  that  the  articles  seemingly 
dropped  into  it  one  by  one. 

A  photograph  of  a  dirty  back  yard 
was  covered  with  a  lid  bearing  the  label 
"Look  under  the  lid  and  see  what  the 
neighbors  see."  People  like  to  "do 
things"  at  an  exhibit  and  this  gave  them 
a  chance.  So  did  several  puzzles  which 
helped  to  fix  in  the  minds  of  children 
and  of  some  grown-ups  a  reminder  or  a 
context. 

A  popular  model  illustrated  possible 
uses  of  school  buildings  for  evening 
recreation.  This  was  a  large  box  with 
a  small  opening  at  one  side  through 
which  the  spectator  saw  a  room  with 
desks,  tables  and  blackboards.  Obey- 
ing the  suggestion  to  pull  the  lever  he 
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saw  the  same  room  with  the  desks 
pushed  back  and  dolls  representing  chil- 
dren and  grown  people  engaged  in  an 
entertaining  social  game.  The  effect 
was  secured  by  a  mirror  which  threw 
into  view  one  room  after  the  other. 

Features  of  the  exhibition  that  were 
especially  new  and  interesting  were  the 
sections  on  youth,  and  the  play  court. 

The  former,  devoted  to  the  problems 
of  ages  from  sixteen  and  twenty,  formed 
a  connecting  link  between  the  sections 
on  childhood  and  parentage,  thus  mak- 
ing of  the  exhibition  a  complete  cycle  of 
life.  The  material  was  selected  from 
Jane  Addams's  Spirit  of  Youth  and  the 
City  Streets;  in  fact,  the  attempt  was 
made  to  "exhibitize"  portions  of  the 
book.  That  Miss  Addams  described  very 
real  conditions  and  desires  was  shown 
strikingly  by  photographs  from  real  life. 
For  example,  photographs  of  Boy  Scouts 
and  Camp  Fire  Girls  illustrated  her 
statement  that:  "The  love  of  excite- 
ment, the  desire  for  adventure,  is  basic 
and  is  a  protest  against  the  dullness  of 
life." 

Beyond  question  the  play  court  was 
the  most  novel  feature  of  the  exhibition. 

The  court  was  a  large  oval  railed-in 
space  in  the  center  of  the  hall.  It  was 
divided  into  three  sections  by  fences  di- 
verging from  a  central  floral  decora- 
tion. Spectators  viewed  successively  in 
the  three  sections  a  continuous  perfor- 
mance demonstrating  wholesome  and  de- 
lightful kinds  of  play  for  children  of 
different  age  groups. 

Following  the  plan  worked  out  at  the 
Knoxville  Exhibit,  a  children's  health 
conference  was  held  as  a  feature  of  the 
Peoria  Child  Welfare  Exhibition.  Ellen 
C.  Babbitt,  who  with  Julia  C.  Lathrop 
worked  out  the  plan  for  Knoxville,  ar- 


A  REVOLVING  WHEEL  AT  THE  PEORIA 
EXHIBIT  DROPPED  INTO  THE  GARBAGE 
CAN  THE  THINGS  THAT  SOME  WOMEN 
PUT  INTO  THEIR  BABIES'  STOMACHS. 

ranged  and  personally  supervised  the 
conference  at  Peoria.  Its  purpose  was 
the  physical  examination  of  children,  re- 
porting their  condition  and  explaining 
to  the  parents  the  needs  of  the  child. 


PROS  AND  CONS  OF  DRAMA  AS  A  FACTOR  IN 
SEX  EDUCATION-BY  GERTRUDE  SEYMOUR 


"THE  WORLD  is  beginning  to 
read  its  Bible,  and  has  just  come  to  the 
words,  'male  and  female  created  He 
them,'  "  was  the  verdict  of  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety for  Social  and  Moral  Prophylaxis 
in  New  York  anent  the  season's  crop 
of  sex  plays. 

This  interesting  new  fact  of  sex  is 
being  proclaimed  from  the  housetops. 
Society  has,  like  Chesterton's  adventurer, 
discovered  Brighton.  But  just  what  is 
the  effect  upon  society  of  this  discov- 
ery and  this  proclamation,  it  was  the 
aim  of  the  meeting  to  decide.  Formal 
discussion  proceeded  under  the  subject, 
Drama  as  a  Factor  in  Sex  Education. 

Although  not  committing  itself  to  any 
position  in  the  matter,  the  meeting  seem- 
ed conservative  in  attitude.  "Drama," 
as  discussed  at  the  meeting  was  a  de- 
cidedly limited  term,  including  only 
the  half  dozen  or  so  of  plays  now  or 
lately  in  New  York,  centering  upon 


the  subject  of  sex  or  the  consequences 
of  vice.  One  or  two  speakers  glanced 
back  over  the  history  of  the  stage  and 
conjured  with  the  names  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  Wycherley,  or  Shakspere 
(without  inquiring  what  factors  in  the 
education  of  their  time  these  play- 
wrights were),  or  recalled  the  original 
religious  significance  of'  Greek  drama. 
But  for  practical  and  immediate  pur- 
poses, several  contemporary  "shows" 
afforded  a  base  of  discussion. 

The  Fight,  The  Lure,  Bertha  (or  was 
she  Nellie?),  the  Beautiful  Cloak 
Model,  and  The  Family  Cupboard,  were 
mentioned  in  more  or  less  detail. 
Brieux'  Damaged  Goods  was  held,  of 
course,  in  a  class  by  itself,  not  only 
because  of  its  priority  and  its  dram- 
atic workmanship,  but  because  of  the 
fine,  frank  treatment  of  the  theme  which 
made  it  not  a  Broadway  sensation  but  a 
vital  human  document,  with  high  moral 
lessons. 


The  criticisms,  when  tabulated,  show 
a  decided  majority  on  the  negative 
side,  yet  the  mood  of  the  society  was 
by  no  means  wholly  negative.  The 
audience  responded  appreciatively  to 
wit  and  subtlety  (some  of  it),  politely 
to  denunciation,  but  it  gave  its  heartiest 
response  to  the  addresses  of  Belle  Lind- 
ner Israels  and  Hans  von  Kaltenborn, 
both  of  whom  with  definite,  concrete 
facts  from  first-hand  observation,  reach- 
ed very  different  conclusions.  Mrs. 
Israels  believed  that  all  these  plays  had, 
despite  their  crudity,  some  message  for 
the  girls  and  men  on  the  street,  "some 
significance  for  us  here — else  why  are 
we  spending  an  evening  discussing 
them?"  Mr.  Von  Kaltenborn's  obser- 
vation led  him  to  believe  that  there  is 
danger  in  every  play. 

It  may  be  well  to  take  example  from 
the  chairman  of  the  evening  and  omit 
formal  introduction  of  each  speaker, 
tracing  instead  the  lines  of  criticism, 
positive  and  negative,  as  they  concern- 
ed ethical  content,  dramatic  technique, 
and  effect  upon  the  audience. 

The  ethical  content  of  these  plays 
was  said  to  fail  educationally  because, 
in  the  first  place,  the  plays  did  not  de- 
pict vice  in  its  true  colors.  Vice  is 
shown  not  as  hideous,  not  as  the 

".   .    .   monster  of  such  frightful  mien 
As  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen." 

Instead,  it  is  made  common  and  there- 
fore commonplace — ugly,  to  be  sure,  but 
not  dreadful.  Prostitution  has  become 
mentionable  as  "the  social  evil." 

And  in  the  second  place,  these  plays 
were  said  to  take  responsibility  from 
the  individual  and  place  it  on  society. 
"Drama  is  working  overtime  to  furnish 
excuses  for  evil,"  with  the  result  that 
we  try  to  reckon  not  with  sin  but  with 
heredity,  with  economic  determinism, 
etc.  And  meantime  the  woman's  stand- 
ard is  being  lowered  and  the  man's  not 
raised. 

As  to  dramatic  technique,  the  plays 
were  criticised  for  unequal  characteri- 
zation and  for  adventitious  solutions  of 
their  problems.  Where  the  girl  is 
strongly  portrayed  the  man  is  too  often 
so  exaggerated  that  it  is  impossible  to 
accept  him  as  representative.  Thus 
dramatic  balance  is  lost  and  the  play 
remains  unconvincing. 

Then,  many  plays  present  cheap  so- 
lutions of  the  questions  they  raise. 
They  do  not  work  out  the  climax  stead- 
ily, inevitably  from  characters  and  situ- 
ation. Perhaps  this  is  the  best  they  can 
do.  Since  neither  nature  nor  society 
has  as  yet  found  the  true  solution  for 
these  questions,  drama  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  present  it.  But  the  con- 
ventional "happy  ending"  is  as  falla- 
cious, as  unreal,  in  most  modern  situa- 
tions as  the  never- failing  appearance  in1 
old  romances  of  the  hero  on  a  pran- 
cing steed  at  precisely  the  instant  of  the 
heroine's  dire  need. 
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Lack  of  variety  in  situation  was  noted, 
too.  An  economical  management 
''made  over"  its  plots,  until  having  seen 
one  we  have  seen  essentially  all. 

Negative  criticism  noted  also  the  ef- 
fect of  these  plays  on  the  audience. 
One  speaker  watching  the  audience  dur- 
ing the  performances  had  seen  them  not 
horrified,  not  even  surprised  at  the 
scenes  portrayed.  Rather  they  were 
quite  unmoved,  discussed  without  em- 
barrassment the  point  at  issue,  or  criti- 
cised the  omission  of  some  latest  fea- 
ture. Another  speaker  had  mingled 
with  the  audience  as  it  left  the  theater 
and  noted  their  comments. 

"Great  stuff,  hey?"  remarked  a  big 
burly  man. 

The  tall  shrewd  man  thought  "the  one 
down  the  street  was  better;  it  was  more 
suggestive." 

And  a  woman  "with  a  naturally  red 
nose  and  unnaturally  red  checks"  opined 
that  "the  show  was  the  biggest  lemon 
she  ever  got  for  a  quarter." 

Contrast  the  Passing  of  the  Third 
Floor  Back,  for  instance,  which  left 
its  stamp  of  kindliness  and  uplift  on  the 
faces  of  the  departing  throngs. 

Several  times  was  the  danger  to  chil- 
dren and  young  people  attending  these 
plays  emphasized.  Emotional  stress  and 
excitement  are  not  suitable  conditions 
for  their  receiving  revelations  in  these 
matters — if  patent  medicine  advertise- 
ments have  left  any  revelations  for  plays 
to  make.  Lights,  color,  music,  motion — 
all  leave  little  room  in  youthful  con- 
sciousness for  a  purely  mental  appeal. 
And  it  is  a  danger  that  only  a  skillful 
physician  can  adequately  estimate  that 
all  these  young  people  are  often  under 
so  high  a  degree  of  sex  stimulation. 
There  is  a  sullying  power  at  work. 

The  most  extreme  statement  of  op- 
position came  from  William  Winter,  the 
veteran  dramatic  critic,  who  wrote  re- 
gretting his  inability  to  be  present.  In 
paragraphs  that  sounded  like  the  table 
of  contents  of  a  medical  textbook,  Mr. 
Winter  indicated  his  disapproval  of  the 
themes  of  so-called  sex  drama.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  drama  was  not  the  place 
for  enlightenment  upon  such  matters, 
[f  a  decent  reticence  is  to  be  aban- 
doned, let  it  not  be  in  the  name  of  art. 
Nothing  but  harm  can  come,  he  thought, 
from  such  means  of  "education." 

But  positive  criticism  found  reasons 
for  hope  and  encouragement  at  the 
very  points  thus  assailed — content,  tech- 
nique, effect.  Mrs.  Israels  was  partic- 
ularly optimistic.  These  plays  she  be- 
lieved, marked  in  their  content  a  tran- 
sition stage.  The  type  is  not  new;  it 
has  been  for  years  upon  the  Yiddish 
stage  as  part  of  the  portrayal  of  neigh- 
borhood life.  And  as  the  whole  world 
has  been  groping  toward  some  new  ex- 
pression of  its  art,  some  new  solution 
of  its  problems,  so  in  this  corner  of  the 
world  a  new  expression  is  being  worked 
out.  Encouraging  is  the  emphasis  in 


some  of  these  plays  on  the  single  stand- 
ard of  morals,  and  the  new  accent  on 
the  man's  responsibility  and  on  his 
share  of  the  consequences  of  sin. 

In  technique  there  is  evidence  also  of 
transition.  The  best  of  these  plays  has 
not  yet  been  written;  as  yet  they  hold 
up  the  mirror  to  but  one  phase  of  na- 
ture. 

And  the  audience — among  the  thous- 
ands who  wait  in  line  for  a  chance  to  see 
the  most  popular  of  these  "shows,"  very 
many  are  there  from  an  honest  curi- 
osity to  "see  what  it's  all  about."  Not 
all  after-theater  comment  is  flippant. 
Girls  who  had  been  urged  to  see  one  of 
these  plays  came  away  quiet  and 
thoughtful  saying,  "It's  all  true;  we've 
got  to  be  careful  where  we  go."  And 


many  parents  who  saw  Damaged  Goods 
came  away  impressed  anew  with  the 
need  of  home-given  "sex  education"  for 
their  children. 

"Somebody  is  going  to  be  helped," 
concluded  Mrs.  Israels;  "Even  if  these 
plays  are  crude,  they  are  the  beginning 
of  a  very  big  thing." 

But  perhaps  this  long  report  may 
close  best  with  a  definition  given 
by  Rabbi  Harris  of  the  immoral  play. 
"An  immoral  play,"  he  said,  "is  one 
that  treats  an  immoral  situation  with 
jocularity;  or  that  shows  in  and  the  life 
of  sin  idealized  and  made  appealing  to 
sympathy  or  desire ;  or  that  bungles  in  its 
technique.  For  the  more  delicate  the 
problem  the  finer  should  be  the  hand 
to  portray  it." 


The  strike  in  the  copper  mines 
of  Spain  offers  an  interesting  par- 
allel to  the  labor  clash  in  the  Ke- 
weenaw  peninsula,  described  by 
Graham  R.  Taylor  in  The  Survey 
of  November  I,  1913. 


TRIKE  OF  THE  COPPER  MINERS  ON  THE  RIO  TINTO 
KATHARINE  COMAN 

long  to  the  company,  so  that  the  dis- 
trict may  be  as  effectively  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  Spain  as  a  medieval  princi- 
pality. 

The  company  makes  adequate  provis- 
ion for  the  needs  of  its  dependent  popu- 
lation. It  maintains  a  special  police 
force  for  the  enforcement  of  order  in 
the  mining  villages,  builds  houses,  runs 
company  stores  that  sell  at  cost,  and  a 
well-appointed  bakery  and  abattoir  in 
the  interest  of  hygiene.  Graded  schools 
are  supported  in  ten  different  centers, 
as  well  as  evening  schools  for  adults. 
Two  hospitals,  one  at  Rio  Tinto  and 
one  at  Huelva,  take  care  not  only  of 
wounded  men  but  of  the  sick  in  the 
miners'  families  Lasaretos  are  pro- 
vided for  contagious  cases  and  phar- 
macies for  the  dispensing  of  medicines, 
all  at  the  company's  charge.  Sixteen 
physicians  and  nine  nurses  are  constant- 
ly in  its  employ.  The  deduction  of  two 
pesetas  or  forty  cents  a  month  from  the 
wages  of  the  men  on  this  account  by 
no  means  covers  the  cost  of  this  ex- 
cellent sanitary  service. 

The  wages  paid  to  miners  on  the  Rio 
Tinto  and  to  the  men  employed  in  the 
smelters  and  workshops  and  on  the  com- 
pany's railways,  compare  favorably 
with  the  wages  paid  elsewhere  in  Spain 
for  a  corresponding  class  of  labor.  Boys 
earn  from  forty  to  fifty  cents  a  day, 
laborers  sixty  cents,  trammers  seventy 
cents,  drillers  eighty,  electricians  $1.50. 
and  foremen  $2. 

These  wages  would  be  impossible  in 
America,  but  here  they  cover  the  cost 
of  living  for  a  single  man.  A  family 
can  be  supported  only  when  several 
members  are  at  work.  The  minimum 
wage  set  by  the  company  for  unskilled 
men  was  ten  reals  or  fifty  cents  a  day. 
According  to  the  published  figures  there 
has  been  a  steady  advance  in  wages 
since  1908,  the  general  average  mount- 
ing from  3.85  to  4.05  pesetas. 

The  working  day  corresponds  to  that 


From  time  immemorial,  copper  has 
been  mined  in  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra 
Morena  at  the  point  where  the  range 
approaches  the  western  sea.  Phoeni- 
cians, Carthaginians,  Romans,  Arabs 
and  Spaniards  in  turn  have  procured 
the  all-important  metal  from  these  rich 
deposits  but  with  primitive  tools  and 
haphazard  and  wasteful  methods.  The 
systematic  and  scientific  exploitation  of 
the  district  began  in  1873,  when  the 
mining  rights  were  purchased  by  an 
English  company,  three  thousand  hec- 
tares, or  6,141,000  acres,  for  $18,500,- 
000. 

This  region  is  counted  one  of  the 
richest  mining  properties  in  the  world. 
The  proportion  of  virgin  copper  in  the 
ore  varies  from  1.5  per  cent  to  5  and 
6  per  cent,  a  higher  percentage  than 
even  the  Arizona  mines  can  boast.  The 
Spanish  ores  yield  sulphur  and  iron 
pyrites  in  very  profitable  quantities.  The 
money  value  of  the  output  of  1911  was 
$8,875,000.  The  Rio  Tinto  Mining 
Company  has  the  great  advantage  of 
direct  shipment  to  England  from  the 
nearby  port  of  Huelva  and  enjoys  a 
practical  monopoly  of  this  great  mar- 
ket. 

The  province  of  Huelva  is  wholly 
dominated  by  the  English  company,  for 
the  surface  lands  as  well  as  the  mining 
rights  are  almost  entirely  in  its  posses- 
sion. It  has  built  the  railways.  Not 
only  the  roads  that  directly  serve  the 
mines  and  transport  the  ore  to  the 
smelters,  but  those  that  connect  Rio 
Tinto  with  Huelva  and  Seville  are  con- 
trolled by  the  same  great  capitalists. 
Telegraph  and  telephone  lines  also  be- 
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fixed  by  law  for  underground  laborers 
— eight  hours  with  allowance  of  time 
for  changing  shifts,  ventilation  of  the 
galleries,  etc.,  so  that  the  actual  work- 
ing time  does  not  exceed  seven  hours. 
For  surface  laborers  of  all  descriptions, 
the  working  day  varies  with  the  season, 
making  a  general  average  of  nine  hours 
with  an  allowance  of  two  hours  for 
meals  and  smokes.  Employment  for  the 
15,000  men  on  the  company's  lists  is 
steady ;  the  daily  wage  may  be  multiplied 
by  300  to  estimate  the  yearly  earnings. 

A  CCORDING  to  the  Institute  de  Re- 
formas  Sociales,  the  body  responsi- 
ble for  the  inspection  of  factories,  mines 
and  workshops,  the  Rio  Tinto  Mining 
Company  has  scrupulously  observed  all 
legal  requirements, — the  eight-hour  day 
for  miners,  the  sixteen-year  age  limit 
for  boys,  Sunday  rest,  the  half-pay  com- 
pensation for  injured  workmen,  the 
specifications  for  safety  devices,  etc.  Of 
its  own  free  will,  the  company  pensions 
men  who  have  been  more  than  thirty- 
five  years  in  its  employ.  There  are  at 
present  on  the  lists  448  men,  and  the 
annual  expenditure  on  this  account  is 
$37,500. 

In  fact  the  Rio  Tinto  mines  are  man- 
aged in  accordance  with  the  best  Eng- 
lish standards. 

Under  so  benevolent  a  regime,  a  labor 
clash  as  threatening  as  that  which  has 
overshadowed  the  Michigan  copper 
country  seems  quite  unreasonable,  and 
yet  public  opinion  in  Spain  has  been 
with  the  men.  In  the  first  week  of 
April  last,  the  eight  men  employed  on 
the  company's  dock  at  Huelva  in  un- 
loading copper  pigs  from  the  cars  and 
loading  them  on  to  the  steamers,  asked 
for  five  cents  a  ton  more  pay.  Since 
the  rate  per  ton  had  been  reduced  from 
fifteen  cents  to  ten  and  five  cents  dur- 
ing the  preceding  decade  and  the  earn- 
ings had  fallen  to  sixty  cents  a  day,  the 
men  hoped  for  a  favorable  response. 
Receiving,  however,  a  brusque  refusal, 
they  went  on  strike,  and  the  other  dock 
laborers  struck  in  sympathy. 

The  governor  of  the  province  under- 
took to  adjust  the  difficulty.  He  in- 
duced the  men  to  go  back  to  work  on 
the  understanding  that  they  would  ac- 
cept the  result  of  his  good  offices,  but 
the  director  of  the  company  refused  to 
arbitrate,  stating  that  no  increase  in 
pay  could  be  granted.  The  governor 
then  appealed  to  the  Institute  de  Re- 
formas  Sociales.  asking  that  a  commis- 
sion be  sent  to  Huelva  to  study  the  sit- 
uation and  attempt  to  settle  the  dispute. 
The  director  again  refused  to  arbi- 
trate, the  strike  of  the  dock  laborers 
was  resumed,  discontent  spread  from 
one  department  to  another,  and  by  June 
15  a  general  strike  was  in  progress. 

Fifteen  thousand  men  and  a  depend- 
ent population  of  60,000  souls  were  thus 
involved  in  a  four-months'  strike,  be- 
cause the  management  had  refused  even 
to  take  into  consideration  an  advance- 


ment of  one  real  per  ton  in  the  price 
paid  for  handling  copper  ingots.  Money 
and  provisions  were  sent  in  by  trade 
unions  and  Socialist  organizations  from 
every  industrial  city  in  Spain,  and  when 
the  company  refused  transportation  to 
these  supplies,  the  government  threat- 
ened to  intervene. 

The  cost  of  the  long  struggle  has  not 
yet  been  estimated,  but  it  has  been  heavy 
for  all  concerned.  Many  of  the  mines 
have  been  flooded  and  much  mineral 
wasted.  In  a  fire  that  broke  out  in  one 
of  the  shafts,  seven  Englishmen  lost 
their  lives.  Thousands  of  families  were 
reduced  to  the  point  of  starvation  and 
gaunt  men  wandered  about  the  streets 
of  the  hitherto  prosperous  villages.  A 
new  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  company, 
that  was  paying  high  dividends1  and  yet 
refused  to  grant  living  wages  to  its 
workmen,  was  generated  among  the 
men.  Every  day  brought  fresh  acces- 
sions to  the  ranks  of  the  resistencio 
until  today  every  miner  in  the  district 
is  a  Socialist,  fully  convinced  that  all 
mining  properties  should  be  taken  over 
by  the  state.  Conciliation  would  have 
been  far  cheaper;  but  having  said  he 
would  not  arbitrate  the  differences  be- 
tween himself  and  the  men,  the  di- 
rector's "stubborn  English  pride",  to 
quote  Spanish  opinion,  has  stood  in  the 
way  of  settlement. 

The  formulated  demands  of  the  men 
were  25  per  cent  advance  in  wages,  an 
eight-hour  day  for  all  employes,  the  re- 
mission of  the  two  pesetas  charge  for 
medical  and  dispensary  service,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  contract  system  of  min- 
ing. The  last  requires  explanation. 

Until  recently,  the  blasters  had  work- 
ed in  companerias  or  gangs  of  six  or 
nine  men  each,  who  work  turn  by  turn 
in  eight  hour  shifts,  the  company  pay- 
ing seventy-five  cents  a  ton  for  the  ore 
loaded  onto  the  cars  and  leaving  the 
men  to  make  their  own  arrangements 
as  to  the  distribution  of  labor  and  prof- 
its. Under  the  new  system,  the  same 
engagement  is  made  with  contractors 
who  superintend  each  a  gang  of  fifty 
or  a  hundred  men  and  rely  upon 
capataces  or  bosses  to  keep  the  men  up 
to  their  best  efficiency.  The  men  make 
many  complaints  of  the  brutality  and 
injustice  of  these  underlings  and  assert 
that  they  are  obliged  to  do  more  work 
for  less  pay. 

The  company,  on  the  other  hand, 
realizes  several  important  advantages  in 
the  contractor  management.  The  out- 
put is  greater  under  this  comparatively 
skilled  direction,  and  the  number  of  ac- 
cidents less.  The  rate  paid  per  ton, 
moreover,  can  be  reduced  to  sixty-five 
cents  a  ton  and  still  leave  the  con- 
tractor a  fair  return  after  wages  have 
been  paid  and  tools  and  explosives  pro- 
vided. The  director  states  that  the 
companerias  are  frequently  at  logger- 

'The  last  annual  dividend  paid  by  the 
Rio  Tinto  Company  was  over  60  per  cent. 
The  market  value  of  its  shares,  worth  at 
par  $25.  is  now  $362.50. 


heads  and  bring  their  disputes  to  the 
management  for  settlement,  but  the  men 
realize  in  this  form  of  group  labor  the 
stimulus  of  co-operation  for  a  common 
interest. 

By  the  middle  of  November,  when  the 
Rio  Tinto  strike  had  reached  the  pro- 
portions of  a  menace  to  the  national 
peace,  the  government  made  such  repre- 
sentations to  the  management  as  in- 
duced an  offer  of  terms  which  the  men 
could  accept. 

These  terms  are  as  follows : 

(1)  After  January  1,  1914,  the  work- 
ing day  to  be  eight  and  a  half  'hours  in 
all   departments   where    it   has   hitherto 
been  more; 

(2)  The  company  undertakes  to  pro- 
vide work  in  other  departments  to  the 
miners  who  object  to  working  for  the 
contractors,   at  the   same   rate   of  com- 
pensation ; 

(3)  Boys  will  henceforth    receive    a 
minimum   wage    of   thirty-five   cents   a 
day,  the  minimum  wage  of  men  will  be 
sixty  cents  a  day; 

(4)  The    question    of    the     company 
physicians  will  be  submitted  to  general 
vote; 

(5)  The  regulations    regarding    pen- 
sions  will   be   published   and   placed    in 
the  hands  of  all  employes; 

(6)  When  a  workman  desires  to  pre- 
sent any  complaint  before  the  superin- 
tendents or  the  director,  he  may  name 
a  representative  for  this  purpose  chosen 
from  the  employes  of  his  department. 

The  miners  accepted  these  terms  at 
once,  and  although  their  special  de- 
mands were  not  met  the  dock  laborers 
in  Huelva  went  back  to  work  as  soon  as 
they  became  convinced  that  the  miners 
were  satisfied. 

PHE  Rio  Tinto  strike  is  one  more  ex- 
ample of  the  costly  folly  of  refusing 
to  arbitrate  at  the  beginning  of  a  labor 
dispute,  when  a  conciliatory  policy  may 
obviate  a  long  and  wasteful  struggle.  It 
is  another  proof,  if  proof  were  needed, 
that  the  recognition  of  human  brother- 
hood will  do  more  to  promote  good 
feeling  among  employes  than  large  ex- 
penditures in  the  way  of  welfare  work. 
Conciliation  was  especially  necessary  in 
this  case  where  owners  and  management 
were  English  and  the  working  force 
Spanish.  Spaniards  place  a  high  value 
on  courtesy  in  all  human  relations,  and 
they  feel  the  brusque  manners  of  the 
best-intentioned  Englishman  an  affront. 

In  its  report  on  the  Rio  Tinto  strike, 
the  Institute  de  Reformas  Sociales  pays 
high  tribute  to  the  benevolent  regime  of 
the  English  company,  but  points  out  as 
just  grounds  of  discontent,  the  arbi- 
trary discipline  which  left  the  men  at  the 
mercy  of  the  capataces  and  the  lack  of 
any  feasible  means  of  appeal  to  the  su- 
perintendents or  to  the  director,  the 
tendency  inevitable  under  a  dividend- 
seeking  management,  to  favor  methods 
which  increase  the  output  at  the  expense 
of  the  laborers. 


Can 
American  STEEL    PLANTS 

Afford  an 
EIGHT-HOUR  TURN? 

By  William  B.  Dickson 

FORMER  FIRST  VICE-PRESIDENT  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION 


WILLIAM   B.  DICKSON 


WHAT  are  my  views  as  to  the 
twelve-hour  day  in  the  steel 
industry  ? 

If  the  Steel  Corporation  is 
permitted  by  the  courts  to  continue 
practically  as  at  present  organized,  the 
conditions  of  employment  established  by 
it  must  ultimately  prevail  in  the  entire 
steel  industry.  My  comments  will  there- 
fore deal  mainly  with  that  corporation. 
The  committee  of  stockholders  of  the 
steel  corporation  appointed  at  the  meet- 
ing of  April  17,  1911,  commented  on 
this  subject  as  follows: 

"We  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  twelve- 
hour  day  of  labor  followed  continuously 
by  any  group  of  men  for  any  consider- 
able number  of  years  means  a  decreas- 
ing of  the  efficiency  and  lessening  of  the 
vigor  and  virility  of  such  men." 

I  heartily  endorse  this  opinion,  and 
will  further  state  that  in  my  judgment 
a  large  proportion  of  the  steel  workers 
who,  from  early  manhood,  work  twelve 
hours  a  day,  are  old  men  at  forty.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  those  exposed  to 
great  changes  of  temperature. 

The  Finance  Committee,  as  a  result 
of  the  stockholders'  committee  report, 
appointed  Percival  Roberts  and  Presi- 
dent Farrell  as  a  committee  to  consider 
what,  if  any  arrangement,  with  a  view 
to  reducing  the  twelve-hour  day  in  so 
far  as  it  now  exists  among  the  em- 
ployes of  the  subsidiary  companies,  is 
reasonable,  just,  and  practicable." 

Although  more  than  a  year  has 
elapsed,  I  am  reliably  informed  that 
there  has  been  no  report  from  this  com- 
mittee. 

The  corporation  is,  of  course,  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  existence  of  the 


twelve-hour  day,  having  inherited  it 
from  its  subsidiary  companies.  The 
corporation  officials,  in  considering  a 
change  to  an  eight-hour  day  which  in 
the  continuous  processes  is  trie  only  al- 
ternative, are  confronted  with  a  seri- 
ous problem  which  cannot  be  solved  off 
hand  merely  by  an  edict  of  the  Board 
of  Directors.  To  effect  such  a  change 
would,  of  course,  require  sufficient  time 
to  secure  the  necessary  additional  men. 
However,  similar  practical  difficulties 
have  been  overcome  in  the  manning  of 
the  enormously  increased  capacity  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years,  especially  at  such 
works  as  Gary,  Lorain  and  in  the  Mon- 
ongahela  valley. 

The  plea  has  been  made  that  in  some 
cases  the  workmen  do  not  desire  a 
shorter  work  day.  This  same  statement 
was  made  as  an  excuse  for  the  seven- 
day  week,  but  in  both  cases  it  has  come 
from  that  migratory  class  of  laborers 
whose  sole  aim  is  quickly  to  accumulate 
some  money  and  return  to  Europe,  and 
who,  in  order  to  do  so,  are  willing  to 
live  and  work  under  conditions  which 
are  physically,  mentally  and  morally  de- 
bilitating. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  permit  this  class 
to  fix  standards  for  American  citizens. 


directing  minds  of  the  steel  cor- 
poration have  wisely  shown  them- 
selves, on  other  questions  keenly  suscep- 
tible to  public  opinion.  In  abolishing  the 
seven-day  week,  establishing  a  pension 
fund,  permitting  employes  to  purchase 
stock  on  especially  favorable  terms,  and 
in  their  magnificent  campaign  to  ensure 
safety  to  all  employes,  they  are  deserv- 
ing of  the  highest  praise. 


I  am  hopeful  that  they  will  further 
commend  their  great  corporation  to  the 
favor  of  the  American  people  by  prompt 
and  voluntary  action  looking  to  the 
abolition  of  the  twelve-hour  day  as  rap- 
idly as  circumstances  permit. 


more  specific  question  is :  Can  the 
manufacturers  afford  an  eight-hour 


A 

day? 

I  believe  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  more  efficient,  because  less 
exhausted,  workmen  will,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, offset  whatever  additional  cost  may 
be  involved;  but  aside  from  this,  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  steel  companies 
can  today  afford  to  change  from  a 
twelve-hour  to  an  eight-hour  day  in  all 
those  processes  which  are  necessarily 
continuous.  In  other  departments  a 
ten-hour  day  is  practicable,  and  perhaps 
advisable.  If,  however,  it  should  be 
found  that  costs  were  actually  increased 
so  that  a  fair  return  on  the  investment 
could  not  be  secured  at  present  selling 
prices,  then  part  of  the  burden  should 
be  shifted  to  the  consumer  by  advanc- 
ing prices. 

This  is,  however,  in  my  opinion,  a  re- 
mote contingency. 

Is  not  this  the  crux  of  the  matter? 
The  principal  business  of  each  genera- 
tion of  men  is,  not  to  produce  cheaply 
any  article  of  merchandise,  however  im- 
portant to  the  well-being  of  society  this 
may  be,  nor  to  insure  large  profits  to 
any  investor,  however  enterprising  and 
deserving  he  may  be,  but  to  live  normal 
human  lives  and  to  so  maintain  living 
conditions  that  succeeding  generations 
may  not  be  handicapped  in  keeping  the 
same  standards. 
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Three 
EIGHT-HOUR  TOURS 

in  the 
PAPER    MILLS  of  AMERICA 

By  Charles  Sumner  Bird 


PRESIDENT  F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON 


FOR  one  hundred  years  or  more 
the  paper  mills  of  this  country 
have  been  operated  twenty-four 
hours  each  day. 

These  mills  usually  start  at  midnight 
Sunday  and  do  not  stop  until  midnight 
Saturday.  They  are  running  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  hours  each  week. 
Those  who  are  employed  on  the  con- 
tinuously running  machinery  are  called 
tour-workers,  and  they  work  one  week 
from  seven  A.  M.  to  six  P.  M.,  sixty- 
six  hours,  and  the  next  week  from  six 
P.  M.  to  seven  A.  M.,  seventy-eight 
hours,  with  no  time  off  for  meals. 

That  has  been  the  custom  in  paper 
mills  in  this  country  until  the  past  few 
years  when  many  mills  have  adopted 
three  shifts  of  eight  hours,  instead  of 
two  shifts  of  twelve  hours.  A  law 
should  be  passed  in  every  state  that 
would  require  all  continuous  industries 
to  operate  on  the  three  shift  system. 

I  have  had  practical  experience  in 
paper-making.  I  worked  for  years  in 
a  paper  mill  when  I  was  a  boy,  both  on 
the  thirteen-hour  shift,  and  on  the 
eleven-hour  shift,  nights  and  days.  I 
know  from  practical  experience  what  it 
means  to  work  thirteen  hours  from  six 
o'clock  at  night  until  seven  o'clock  the 
next  morning  one  week,  and  from  seven 
in  the  morning  till  six  at  night  eleven 
hours,  the  next  week,  year  in  and  year 
out.  I  know  that  this  sort  of  work  is 
intolerable  and  I  speak  with  delibera- 
tion and  with  knowledge.  It  is  intol- 
erable, not  only  because  of  the  number 
of  hours,  which,  under  any  condition  of 
labor  would  be  excessive,  but  also  be- 
cause in  many  paper  mills  the  condi- 
tions of  work  are  severe  and  trying. 

I  ask  the  carpenters,  bricklayers,  ma- 


chinists, and  other  industrial  laborers  to 
consider  what  such  long  hours  of  labor 
mean.  How  long  would  you  work 
seventy-two  hours  a  week?  Compare 
the  lot  of  these  men  with  your  own 
hours  of  labor,  forty-eight  to  fifty-four 
hours  each  week.  I  want  every  man 
and  woman  who  reads  this  to  think  what 
such  long  hours  would  mean  to  him  or 
to  her  in  their  home  life.  What  time 
can  a  man  who  works  thirteen  hours 
each  night  have  with  his  family  ?  What 
time  can  the  same  man  have  during  the 
next  week  when  he  works  eleven  hours 
each  day  with  no  time  off  for  meals? 


such  hours  are  intolerable  no 
fair-minded  person  can  deny.  In 
many  ways  it  is  as  dangerous  to  the 
welfare  of  the  nation  as  was  the  slav- 
ery of  the  black  race;  the  men  employed 
for  such  long  hours  are  taxed  beyond 
their  strength  and  the  physical  exhaus- 
tion, day  after  day,  week  after  week, 
soon  results  in  a  lower  standard  of  life. 
No  time  or  energy  is  left  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  healthy  home  life  es- 
sential to  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 

To  correct  the  evils  of  continuous  em- 
ployment in  Massachusetts,  a  bill  was 
introduced  in  the  last  legislature  by  the 
Progressive  Party  of  Massachusetts 
which  provided  that: 

"Persons  employed  as  tour-workers  in 
any  paper  mill,  foundry,  factory  or  in  any 
manufacturing  establishment  or  mechanical 
or  other  industrial  establishment  which  is 
operating  both  day  and  night,  either  con- 
tinuously or  intermittently,  shall  be  limited 
to  work  forty-eight  hours  per  week,  and 
eight  hours  per  day." 

Tour-workers  mean 

"All  employes  who  tend  or  are  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  tending  machinery  or 
appliances  of  any  description  which  are 
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operated  both  day  and  night  either  contin- 
uously or  intermittently." 

This  bill  was  defeated.  One  of  the 
arguments  used  against  it  was  that  the 
extra  expense  of  the  three-tour  system 
would  drive  the  paper  industry  out  of 
the  state.  Such  an  argument  is  unsound. 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  increased 
cost  of  labor  due  to  a  change  from  the 
two-tour  to  the  three-tour  system  in  a 
paper  mill  representing  as  it  does,  I 
think,  approximately  not  over  2  per  cent 
of  the  average  value  of  the  product, 
would  be  sufficient  to  drive  any  one  out 
of  the  paper  business.  Furthermore,  I 
doubt  whether  it  is  true  that  it  costs 
even  that  amount,  because  I  believe  that 
mills  that  run  on  the  eight-hour  basis 
or  three  tours  as  compared  to  the 
twelve-hour  or  thirteen-hour  basis,  pro- 
duce more  paper  and  better  paper,  due 
to  the  improved  spirit  among  the  men 
and  due  to  the  physical  capacity  of  the 
men  to  do  better  work. 

TT  wouldn't  take  much  better  spirit 
or  much  better  physical  capacity  on 
the  part  of  the  men  to  produce  enough 
better  and  enough  more  paper  in  any  pa- 
per mill  to  make  up  the  difference  be- 
tween the  labor  cost  of  three-tour  as 
against  two-tour  systems.  Furthermore, 
if  it  is  necessary  for  any  mill  in  order 
to  exist  to  employ  men  seventy-two 
hours  a  week  year  in  and  year  out,  then 
the  sooner  that  mill  is  removed  from 
the  state  and  the  country  the  better  for 
the  men  and  women  of  the  country. 

The  public  is  becoming  more  alive  each 
year  to  the  economic  waste  of  excessive 
hours  of  labor.  It  will  demand  legisla- 
tion to  correct  these  evils  for  they  can  be 
remedied  satisfactorily  in  no  other  way. 
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THE  DISHEARTENING  STRUGGLE  WITH  DIRT 


The  Clutch  of  the  Thorns 

By  Albion  Fellows  Bacon 


MY  first  visit  to  the  poor  haunted 
me.  The  smell  of  those  close 
rooms  would  come  to  me 
suddenly.  At  times  the  rec- 
ollection of  their  scarred  gray  walls  al- 
most produced  a  momentary  illusion  of 
cracks  and  scars  starting  out  upon  my 
own  walls,  until  I  brushed  my  hand 
over  my  eyes  and  looked  again.  Just 
as  the  vanishing  view  of  a  stereopticon 
makes  a  composite  picture  with  the  suc- 
ceeding view,  so  the  rooms  of  the  poor 
seemed  to  blend  with  mine. 

And  the  burning  eyes  of  the  sick 
child  danced  upon  the  page  when  I  tried 
to  read.  At  night,  lying  awake,  a  recol- 
lection of  the  consumptive  on  his  mis- 
erable bed  in  the  damp  room  would 
bring  an  actual  shiver  of  cold,  and  a 
sudden  consciousness  of  a  hard  lump — 
that  wasn't  there — under  my  shoulders. 

Then  I  remembered  the  rose  bush  that 
had  reached  a  thorny  branch  out  through 
the  ragged  fence,  and  caught  my  dress, 
detaining  me  when  I  would  have  passed 
on.  And  again  the  symbolism  of  it  all 
came  over  me.  These  memories  and 
visions  of  the  poor — they  were  the 
clutch  of  the  thorns. 

Social  workers  have  all  felt  it.  It 
holds  them  to  their  work,  because  the 
thorns  curve  backward,  and  one  can- 
not pull  away. 

There  was  no  question  about  going 
back  to  visit  the  poor,  and  no  thought 
of  duty  when  I  went  again.  I  was  ir- 
resistibly drawn  by  a  desire  to  help. 

With  some  timidity    I    took  my  first 
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family  to  visit,  insisting  upon  Miss 
Rein's  going  with  me  to  see  that  I  made 
no  mistake. 

"Give  me  an  easy  family  to  start 
with,"  I  begged,  with  a  dread  of  doing 
an  injury  if  they  had  problems  I  could 
not  solve.  Remembering  how  I  had 
been  undone  by  the  tenements,  Miss 
Rein  gave  me  a  higher  class  family,  in 
a  single  house. 

The  family  consisted  of  an  old  Ger- 
man grandmother,  her  son,  who  had 
been  ill  a  long  time,  and  his  mother- 
less boy  of  four.  They  lived  across 
the  town,  in  one  of  a  forlorn,  shabby 
row  of  houses  that  paint  and  repairs 
might  have  made  homelike. 

Miss  Rein  took  me  to  the  back  door 
(one  gets  surer  entrance  that  way),  and 
we  found  a  neat  little  old  woman  at  her 
washtub.  With  a  cordial  greeting  she 
took  us  at  once  to  the  front  room, 
where  her  son  was  ill.  Thin,  white,  hol- 
low-eyed, unshaven,  he  looked  ghastly 
enough.  I  should  have  been  "stumped" 
for  a  conversational  opening,  but  for 
the  wonderful  bedquilt  with  which  he 
was  covered.  It  was  indeed  a  work  of 
art,  as  I  knew  from  my  country  ex- 
periences. My  exclamation  called  its 
pleased  author,  and  she  showed  me  her 
embroidery  and  handmade  lace.  Since 
then  I  have  always  reminded  nervous 
beginners  in  friendly  visiting  to  look 
for  bed-quilts  and  "tidies." 

The  little  four-year-old,  with  sunny 
curls  and  serious  eyes,  made  more  con- 
versation. But,  with  a  fear  of  hurting 


some  open  wound,  I  let  Miss  Rein  do 
most  of  the  talking. 

The  next  visit  was  easy.  "She  needs 
just  a  friend  to  look  after  her  a  bit, 
for  there  is  no  one  she  can  turn  to  in 
that  neighborhood,"  said  Miss  Rein. 
"The  Charity  Organization  will  see  that 
all  her  needs  are  supplied,  and  you 
must  never  take  anything  you  would  not 
take  to  your  own  friends — only  books, 
delicacies,  flowers,  and  such  things. 
Alms  are  forbidden  to  friendly  visitors. 
It  spoils  the  effect  of  the  work." 

The  Little  Things  That  Count 

Yet  it  seemed  very  little  to  do,  just 
to  carry  a  pot  of  flowers,  a  delicate 
lunch  or  even  some  toys  for  the  child. 
We  were  good  friends  from  the  start, 
and  they  begged  me  to  come  often.  It 
seemed  to  be  a  relief  to  her  to  tell  her 
troubles — the  damp  cellar,  the  undrain- 
ed  yard,  the  noisy,  quarrelsome  neigh- 
bors, whose  garbage  and  flies  vexed 
her  housewifely  spirit. 

She  told  me  of  her  happier  days,  of 
her  girlhood  in  a  little  German  dorf, 
where  her  father  was  the  wealthy  man 
of  the  village.  Then  followed  her  mar- 
riage, the  trip  to  America,  illness,  loss. 
"Und  now  dies  is  alles  I  got  left,"  she 
said,  brokenly. 

She  talked  of  her  church,  the  Evan- 
gelical. "My  son  can't  go  no  more,  now, 
and  he  ask  me  to  sing  der  hymns,  but  I 
can't  no  more,  mit  der  cough.  I  vish 
he  could  hear  dem  yet." 

By  a  happy  chance  Bin'  Feste  Burg 
and  some  old  German  ballads  had  stay- 
ed with  me,  and  I  sang  them  as  to  the 
children,  at  bedtime.  The  sick  man 
looked  at  his  mother  and  smiled  wanly. 
She  smiled  back,  though  a  tear  was  on 
her  check.  And  the  child  on  her  knee 
looked  wonderingly  at  them  both. 
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"It  makes  one  vergessen  all  der 
troubles,  nicht  wahr?"  she  said.  Then 
they  talked  of  the  old  days,  again,  and 
she  took  from  a  wooden  chest  the  holi- 
day dress  of  her  girlhood.  She  had 
never  shown  it  to  "dese  yimmens." 
But  I  "vas  different,  and  cared."  "Yes, 
I  do  care,"  I  said  heartily. 

When  we  had  the  first  meeting  of  our 
Friendly  Visitors'  Circle,  and  each  mem- 
ber told  her  experiences,  I  realized  how 
complex  might  be  the  problems  with 
which  we  had  to  deal,  and  how  much, 
besides  alms,  a  poor  family  might  need. 
And  this  became  more  and  more  ap- 
parent as  I  visited  other  families. 

It  looked  hard-hearted  and  impossible, 
at  first,  that  we  should  visit  the  needy 
and  seem  to  ignore  their  lack  of  money, 
even  though  we  sent  alms  to  them 
through  the  charities."  But  we  found 
that  the  poor  suffer  for  other  things, 
much  more  than  for  money.  They  need 
guidance,  protection,  care,  advice;  in 
fact,  money  is  often  their  least  need. 
"And  if  they  once  fasten  their  eyes  up- 
on your  pocket,  they  are  so  apt  to  never 
see  any  higher,"  Miss  Rein  said.  "To 
give  material  help  is  so  often  like  giving 
a  narcotic  to  help  ease  the  pain,  when 
what  is  needed  is  a  tonic  or  a  surgical 
operation." 

Hit  and  Miss  Human  Standards 

At  our  meetings  all  cases  were  dis- 
cussed, and  the  fundamental  principles 
of  friendly  visiting  made  clear.  »  The 
old  problem,  how  to  re-establish  the 
family  in  normal  relations  to  society, 
was  new  to  us.  This  process  of  re- 
establishing seemed  to  be  something  like 
the  process  of  papering  a  room — the 
first  step,  scraping  and  disinfecting  the 
walls,  getting  rid  of  old  associations  and 
bad  habits;  next,  putting  on  the  better 
life,  matching  the  pattern  of  human 
groups  and  relations,  as  one  matches 
the  widths  of  paper.  And  if  the  paper 
be  rotten,  or  the  people  lack  sticking 
qualities,  the  job  will  not  hold. 

This  matching  of  the  pattern  is  the 
particular  part.  A  friendly  visitor  can 
do  it  when  no  one  else  can.  She  can 
reconcile  teachers  to  children,  and  chil- 
dren to  teachers;  can  win  the  sympathy 
or  soothe  the  animosity  of  neighbors; 
can  secure  the  interest  of  employer  in 
bread-winner,  and  inspire  the  bread- 
winner with  ambition  to  give  good  and 
faithful  service. 

Wherever  their  lives  touch  others,  this 
matching  must  be  done.  And  as,  on  the 
wall,  the  slipping  of  a  width  of  paper 
makes  the  whole  line  of  fissures  "hit- 
and-miss,"  from  door  to  ceiling,  so  the 
slipping  of  the  human  standards  throws 
all  the  relationships  out  of  harmony. 

Our  visitors  gave  encouraging  re- 
ports of  how  such  readjustment  had  in 
many  instances  been  effected.  But  there 
was  one  particular  in  which  they  gen- 
erallv  failed :  that  was  in  the  case  of 
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the  landlord  and  tenant.  This  was  a 
case  that  needed  a  surgeon,  and  they 
were  more  properly  nurses.  The  rela- 
tionship between  landlord  and  tenant 
went  limping  because  the  joint  was  out 
of  socket.  Nothing  but  resetting  and  a 
plaster  cast — which  means  a  law — could 
help  things.  Even  then,  there  has  been 
for  years  past  such  a  lot  of  inflamma- 
tion about  the  joint  that  it  delays  the 
cure !  So  many  tenants  hate  the  name 
of  landlord,  and  do  so  many  ugly  things, 
in  resentment  of  what  they  feel  are 
their  wrongs.  One  bad  landlord  makes 
trouble  for  many  good  ones,  and  the 
good  ones  feel  aggrieved,  and  so  the 
trouble  goes  on. 

But  we  did  not  know  then  about  hous- 
ing laws,  or  "teaching  the  tenant,"  or 
Octavia  Hill  rent  collectors.  All  we 
could  do  was,  wr^en  we  could,  to  get  the 
tenants  to  move  out  of  the  houses  that 
made  them  sick. 

The  Individual's  Needs 

My  experience  upset  my  notions  about 
classes,  and  made  clear  to  me  the  neces- 
sity of  dealing  with  individuals, 

I  learned  that  one  cannot  uplift  blocks 
of  people  at  a  time,  with  any  kind  of  a 
derrick.  Rather,  we  have  to  approach 
them  as  individuals,  as  Christ  did,  suit- 
ing our  help  to  each  one's  need ;  leaning 
over  the  pit,  reaching  down  and  pulling 
out  one  at  a  time. 

"You  must  put  your  arm  around  them, 
and  let  them  lean  on  you,  walking 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  until  they  can  walk 
alone,"  Miss  Rein  would  say,  her  face 
glowing. 

Ah,  yes,  one  can  give  many  valu- 
able and  beautiful  things  without  giv- 
ing money.  One  can  give  love,  sympa- 
thy, hope,  courage,  enthusiasm,  inspira- 
tion. 

"You   can     never     know     what  your 


friendship  has  meant  to  me  because  you 
have  so  many  friends,  and  I  have  no- 
body else,"  a  poor  old  woman  said  to 
our  president.  We  could  well  believe 
her,  for  our  president  was  a  great- 
souled,  saintly  woman  whose  friendship 
was  a  treasure  to  us  all. 

Hope  in  the  Children 

Sometimes  our  work  seemed  all  a  fail- 
ure, when  we  were  trying  to  help  build 
up  a  character  out  of  bits  of  wreckage 
But  not  all  friendly  visiting  is  to  rebuild 
wrecks.  Much  of  it  is  to  help  those 
to  regain  their  feet  who  have  only  slip- 
ped; much  more  is  giving  comfort  and 
cheer  to  those  who  are  too  old  and  help- 
less to  fight  any  longer.  And  then,  there 
are  the  children,  the  new  material,  with 
which  we  can  build  from  the  beginning 
There  is  always  hope  of  the  children. 

Little  by  little  we  learned  the  many 
things  that  might  be  done  to  help  a  fam- 
ily. First,  there  was  work  to  be  found 
for  the  bread-winner.  If  there  were  de- 
fective members  of  the  family  who 
could  not  be  properly  cared  for  at  home 
and  were  a  drag  upon  the  family,  they 
were  to  be  removed  to  the  proper  in- 
stitution. Then  there  was  the  health 
of  the  family  to  be  established. 

We  did  not  know  then  all  the  wonder- 
ful things  that  our  Dean  Emerson  (of 
Indiana  University)  is  teaching  in  his 
social  service  clinic.  No  one  of  us  real- 
ized, then,  for  instance,  how  many  souls 
are  choked  by  adenoids,  or  how  a  spiri- 
tual downfall  may  result  from  "fallen 
arches,"  or  injuries  to  the  feet.  But  out 
of  our  mother-nurse  experience  we  did 
our  best.  We  untangle  domestic  knots 
helped  the  poor  mothers  plan  and  con- 
trive, taught  sanitation  when  possible 
and  gave  instruction  about  baby  food 
and  nursing  in  general.  The  depths  of 
ignorance  in  this  regard  were  beyond 
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belief.  One  girl  told  me  seriously  that 
her  baby  sister  who  died  had  been  be- 
witched. "And  she  was  that  smart,  she 
could  eat  sauerkraut  and  drink  beer,  and 
she  was  cutting  eight  teeth  to  oncet." 
But  they  knew  she  was  bewitched,  she 
insisted,  because  after  she  died  they 
opened  her  little  pillow,  and  found  the 
feathers  all  twisted  into  crosses  and 
rings  and  such ! 

Our  problems,  being  chiefly  those  of 
American  born  people,  were  simpler 
than  if  we  had  been  dealing  with  for- 
eigners or  newly  arrived  immigrants, 
such  as  throng  the  northern  part  of 
Indiana.  Evansville  has  comparatively 
few  kinds  of  foreigners.  We  have  a 
large  German  population,  but  the  larger 
part  of  it  is  American  born.  It  is  the 
same  with  our  large  Jewish  population. 
Both  of  these  peoples  furnish  our 
thriftiest  citizens,  and  though  there  were 
always  some  poor  Germans,  the  Jewish 
people  took  good  care  of  their  poor. 
We  have  a  good  sized  Negro  popula- 
tion, also,  but  it  is  greatly  to  their 
credit  that  they  look  well  after  their  own 
people,  in  sickness  or  want.  We  rarely 
had  a  Negro  applicant  for  charity,  so 
it  happened  that  _we  did  not  realize  un- 
til later  how  uniformly  miserable  and 
unsanitary  were  their  dwellings. 

Two  Persistent  Problems 

Some  of  the  Friendly  Visitors  liked 
to  take  hold  of  big  families,  for  we  felt 
we  were  doing  more.  We  certainlv  had 
more  "points  of  contact," — my  white 
dress  showed  that,  when  I  got  home 
from  my  visits.  It  showed  the  "per- 
sonal touch,"  too.  But  white  will 
"boil,"  and  its  suggestive  value  is  too 
great  to  discard. 

Two  problems  kept  coming  up  in  our 
meetings,  drunken  husbands  and  dirt. 


When  a  woman's  pride  made  her  refer 
to  her  husband  as  "sick,"  even  while  he 
was  sleeping  off  a  spree  in  the  corner 
of  that  very  room,  it  was  not  wise  to 
deny  that  he  was  suffering  from  liver 
trouble.  He  probably  was.  And  we  had 
to  respect  and  conserve  such  pride,  for 
it  was  the  basis  of  the  desired  rees- 
tablishment. 

For  similar  reasons,  we  hesitated  to 
speak  of  soap  in  some  families,  where  a 
word  would  make  a  lather.  Much  less 
could  one  slip  a  bar  of  it  into  a  bundle 
of  magazines  and  leave  it  on  the  table. 
When  one's  friendship  is  as  fragile  as 
a  "shell"  tumbler,  to  speak  of  washing 
will  almost  break  it.  In  some  cases  we 
longed  for  a  visiting  housekeeper,  to 
utter  what  nearly  choked  us.  But  there 
were  more  cases  where  the  strug- 
gle for  cleanliness  was  pathetic — nay, 
it  was  heroic.  Our  visitors  almost  al- 
ways reported  a  lack  of  water  in  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor.  City  water  we 
never  found,  even  though  the  mains 
were  in  the  street  in  front  of  the  houses. 
Cisterns  were  their  only  water  supply, 
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and  often  these  were  dry  or  full  of 
trash. 

It  was  discouraging  to  solicit  wash- 
ings for  a  poor  woman  who  had  no 
other  way  to  earn  a  living,  and  then 
have  her  lose  them  because  she  hadn't 
enough  water  to  wash  them  white;  be- 
cause, as  she  said,  "We  have  to  be 
sparin'  of  the  water,  cuz  so  many  fam- 
blies  uses  outen  the  cistern." 

I  asked  one  of  the  women  where  she 
got  her  water,  for  I  saw  no  supply. 
"Why,  I  jest  steals  it,  honey,  wherever 
I  kin,"  she  said:  "but  folks  don't  like 
to  have  us  take  it,  they  has  sech  a  hard 
time  to  git  the  cistern  filled  when  it's 
gone." 

We  who  had  the  Ohio  river  on  tap 
could  hardly  take  in  the  situation.  Yet 
we  found  many  families  whose  floors 
were  'scoured,  their  children  scrubbed, 
and  their  clothing  washed  white,  with 
water  carried  from  a  distance.  Some 
carried  drinking  water  a  block,  others 
two  blocks. 

In  those  cases  where  the  struggle  with 
dirt  and  grime  had  been  given  up  as 
hopeless,  we  sometimes  found  opportun- 
ity, during  illness  of  the  mother,  to  send 
in  temporary  help,  who  left  the  house 
shining,  and  showed  the  children  how 
things  ought  to  be.  Sometimes  there 
was  a  motherless  family  with  a  half- 
grown  girl  struggling  pathetically  to 
keep  house.  Then  we  could  go  right  in 
ourselves,  and  teach  cooking,  sewing, 
cleaning,  as  well  as  conditions  permitted. 

A  "Little  Mother"  of  a  Big 
Family 

We  had  an  extreme  case  that  took  the 
edge  off  of  our  desire  to  scrub,  for  a 
long  time.  It  was  an  emergency  case,  a 
large  family  of  little  children,  whose 
mother  had  lost  her  mind  and  wandered 
off  down  the  railroad  tracks  that  passed 
the  door.  When  we  saw  the  place,  we 
were  not  surprised  that  she  went  crazy 
and  left.  We  had  been  fully  advised  of 
conditions,  and  went  equipped  with  a 
large  bundle  of  assorted  clothing  and 
bedding,  disinfectants,  soap,  scrubbing 
brushes  and  a  strong  colored  woman  to 
apply  them. 

(  The  father  was  off  at  work,  and  the 
little  housekeeper,  a  girl  of  twelve,  gave 
neither  help  nor  interference.  She  had 
long  since  reached  the  place  where  every 
dish  was  gummed  and  every  pan  was 
gluey.  These  utensils  sat  about  on  the 
floor,  on  chairs  and  table,  and  the  piti- 
ful, grimy  little  tribe  watched  with  deep 
interest  while  we  opened  the  bundles. 
!  First,  they  were  invited  out  into  the 
yard  to  a  bonfire  of  the  straw  beds  while 
the  house  was  being  fumigated.  After 
it  was  scoured,  more  water  was  heated 
for  the  children's  bath,  and  the  Negress 
scoured  off  layer  after  layer,  to  the 
skin  !  Their  clothing  went  into  the  bon- 
fire, and  the  bundle  "rehabilitated"  the 
family,  outwardly.  New  mattresses  were 
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bought,  and  new  kitchen  tins,  and  a  hot 
meal  set  on  the  "restored"  table.  But 
not  for  us !  We  wanted  only  iced  lem- 
onade for  several  days. 

The  neighbors,  who  hung  over  the 
fence  on  both  sides,  with  breathless  in- 
terest, promised  to  take  turns  helping 
the  little  mother,  until  the  proper  ar- 
rangements could  be  made  for  the  chil- 
dren, and  we  left  the  scene  with  all 
of  them  waving  until  we  were  out  of 
sight. 

Of  course,  this  was  an  unusual  case, 
but  it  served  to  give  us  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  conditions  which  made 
it  so  hard  for  the  poor  to  be  clean  and 
to  make  a  house  homelike. 

The  Struggle  for  Cleanliness 

In  all  of  the  homes  where  we  taught 
young  housekeepers,  we  found  ourselves 
nonplussed,  in  spite  of  our  experience, 
by  the  absence  of  every  convenience. 
With  a  cracked  stove  that  wouldn't 
draw,  with  a  lard  bucket  or  tomato  can  to 
cook  in,  with  little  to  cook  and  less  to 
season  with,  what  could  even  a  chef 
accomplish?  With  no  kitchen  sink,  no 
water  in  the  house,  or  even  in  the  yard, 
and  no  place  to  throw  dish-water  and 
suds,  except  into  the  yard;  with 
no  closets,  no  shelves;  with  rough  floors 
still  gray  after  continued  scouring; 
plastering  in  loose  patches  shedding 
powder  all  about,  and  defaced  woodwork 
whose  cracks  held  vermin  and  dirt,  and 
let  in  dust  and  soot;  with  musty,  dark 
rooms,  that  had  no  window,  or  a  small 
one,  and  could  not  be  decently  sunned 
or  ventilated ;  low  floors  that  were  al- 
ways damp,  and  cellars  standing  in  seep 
water — how  could  even  a  domestic  sci- 
ence professor  do  anything  with  such  a 
situation?  It  was  too  much  for  us.  It 
was  hopelessly  out  of  reach  of  the  poor 
tenants  who  had  to  live  in  those  places. 
Lacking  our  experience,  our  standards, 


our  stamina,  our  philosophy,  the  habitual 
slum  dweller  let  bad  enough  alone  and 
new  recruits,  after  a  struggle,  followed 
the  line  of  least  resistance. 

As  to  making  these  places  homelike, 
it  was  a  bitter  joke.  The  best  of  them 
were  cheerless  and  dismal;  the  worst  of 
them  were  sties,  where  none  of  us  would 
have  housed  a  pet  animal. 

Once  in  a  while  we  had  a  case,  above 
the  average,  whose  outcome  encouraged 
the  whole  circle.  A  girl  of  a  better 
class  was  given  into  my  care,  having 
been  brought  in  touch  with  Miss  Rein 
through  the  truancy  of  her  little  brother. 
She  was  an  attractive  girl,  with  a  sweet 
face  framed  in  soft  shining  hair,  and 
a  pretty  modest  manner.  Her  father 
was  a  laboring  man,  who  made  good 
wages,  but  drank  sometimes,  and  she 


kept  house  for  him  and  her  little  brother 
of  ten.  She  was  fifteen  when  I  first 
visited  her,  and  ambitious  to  be  a  good 
housekeeper,  though  sorely  in  need  of 
lessons.  The  matter  of  her  brother's 
trouble  at  school  was  soon  settled  by  a 
visit  to  his  teacher.  Luckily,  she  lived 
near  enough  for  me  to  visit  often,  and 
for  her  to  visit  me.  She  came  timidly, 
at  first,  to  get  bulbs  or  roses  from  my 
garden  rows,  or  recipes  for  gingerbread, 
and  rarely,  for  books.  For  five  years  I 
watched  her  blooming  into  womanhood, 
fearful  at  times  of  threatening  influ- 
ences, of  which  we  talked  together  plain- 
ly. It  was  a  relief  when  she  married 
a  sensible  working  man,  who  took  good 
care  of  her  and  looked  after  the  brother. 

Home  in  a  Coal  Shed 

We  had  some  cases  where  alleviation 
seemed  all  there  was  left  to  give.  One 
of  my  old  friends  lived  in  a  shed,  at 
the  rear  of  a  neat  cottage.  It  would 
have  been  a  good  coal  shed;  it  made  a 
poor  home.  It  was  neither  ceiled  nor 
stripped,  and  the  icy  wind  blew  in, 
sifting  the  snow  on  to  her  pillow.  She, 
poor  little  old  lady,  was  weak  from  ill- 
ness, largely  due  to  exposure.  Yet  she 
kept  the  tiny  room  neat  and  spotless,  and 
her  stove  shining. 

It  was  a  long  tale  she  told,  gasping 
for  breath  with  asthma.  She  had  been 
wealthy  once,  but  death,  misfortune, 
loss,  even  robbery  had  left  her  noth- 
ing but  her  stove,  her  clock,  her  rocking 
chair  and  her  featherbed.  The  burden 
of  her  story  was  the  horror  of  poverty 
to  one  who  had  been  well  born — "dose 
awful  people — to  haf  to  lif  mit  dem." 
That  was  why  she  had  chosen  that  shed, 
in  preference  to  a  tenement.  It  became 
harder,  each  visit,  to  tear  away  from 
her,  for  she  nearly  died  of  loneliness. 
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Her  husband  and  children  were  lying 
out  in  the  cemetery,  she  said,  and  she 
had  not  visited  their  graves  for  years. 
She  talked  of  it  so  often  that  one  day 
[  drove  her  out  there.  She  was  ready 
for  me,  when  I  came,  in  her  well-saved 
old  fashioned  black  bonnet,  and  a  black 
shawl  pinned  about  her  poor  little  bent 
shoulders. 

In  the  Cemetery 

As  we  drove  out  over  the  beautiful 
country  road,  to  the  quiet  hill  top,  she 
was  all  a-quiver  with  eagerness.  She 
went  at  once  to  her  graves,  and  threw 
herself  full  length  on  the  sod,  in  a  trans- 
port of  grief  that  alarmed  me,  and  began 
babbling  to  her  loved  ones.  Finally 
raising  herself  to  her  feet,  she  stretched 
her  arms  to  heaven,  with  tears  raining 
over  her  wrinkled  face,  pouring  out  a 
torrent  of  unintelligible  words.  Then 
she  grew  quiet,  and  turned  and  caught 
my  hands,  covering  them  with  kisses. 

"Oh,  what  a  happiness  to  be  here, 
the  first  time  in  zehn  jahr.  Oh,  dear 
friend,  I  thank  you" — there  was  no 
checking  her.  We  sat  awhile  on  the 
sward,  then  I  led  her  away,  and  drove 
back  to  town,  leaving  herewith  a  pang, 
at  the  door  of  the  little  shed.  "She 
can't  live  there  this  winter,  or  she'll  die 
with  asthma,"  said  Miss  Rein.  "She's 
too  feeble  to  care  for  herself,  and  we 
must  put  her  in  some  home."  So  we 
planned,  and  she  went  to  our  Christian 
Home.  It  was  a  fresh  grief  to  part 
from  her  big  cooking  stove,  which  she 
could  not  carry  with  her.  But  she  kept 
her  rocking  chair,  her  featherbed  and 
her  clock,  whose  ticking  was  a  voice 
of  other  days.  "Come  and  see  me,"  she 
begged,  at  the  home,  and  clung  to  me 
with  caresses. 

Alms !  To  such  as  she !  Nothing  but 
sympathy  and  love  could  satisfy  the 
hunger  of  her  lonely  old  heart  and  that's 
what  the  friendly  visitors  are  for. 

"How  many  of  the  poor  have  seen 
better  days,"  we  said,  as  our  circle  told 
their  monthly  experiences. 

So  many  interesting  things  happened, 
on  our  visits,  that  we  were  fain  to  tell 


to  our  friends,  of  our  own  world,  when 
a  polite  inquiry  gave  an  opportunity.  It 
was  curious  to  see  the  different  ways 
in  which  people  listened.  Some  gave 
audience  with  tears,  and  offers  of  as- 
sistance. Some  were  aghast.  "Why, 
Mrs.  Bacon,"  said  one,  "I  never  dreamed 
that  anyone  lived  like  that  in  our  town. 
But  then,"  she  added,  "I  was  never 
thrown  among  that  kind  of  people." 

Some  listened  with  a  blank  expres- 
sion, as  if  we  were  talking  Chinese.  We 
very  soon  knew  when  to  stop,  by  a  sud- 
den feeling  as  of  having  put  the  right 
shoe  on  the  left  foot.  But  we  needed 
helpers,  and  longed  to  convince  our 
friends  of  the  great  joy  in  this  service. 
Over  and  above  the  results  to  the  "pa- 
tient," the  effect  upon  our  own  life  was 
worth  the  effort.  A  broadened  outlook, 
deepened  sympathy,  the  wholesome  ef- 
fect even  upon  physical  health  that 
comes  from  forgetting  one's  own  ail- 
ments, was  of  great  value.  But  of  even 
greater  value  was  the  effect  upon  the 
spiritual  health,  that  came  from  this 
good  exercise.  It  was  a  radiant,  deep- 


breathed  feeling,  a-tingle  and  a-glow — 
but  how  can  one  describe  it?  It's  a 
mighty  good  feeling,  anyhow,  and  was 
just  what  I  was  looking  for,  when  I 
wanted  to  do  church  work.  And,  in  that 
connection,  I  wondered  why  Friendly 
Visiting  wouldn't  solve  the  problem  of 
the  unemployed  church  member.  But, 
on  second  thought,  I  realized  that  not 
all  church  members,  even,  have  tact,  and 
I  felt  it  would  be  a  sin  to  exploit  the 
poor  to  save  the  souls  of  the  well-to-do. 
They  have  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  as 
well  as  the  gospels.  And  they  have  bath 
tubs !  Let  them  learn  the  way  to  the 
hearts  of  the  rich,  who  are  lonely  and 
in  trouble,  by  practicing  on  each  other. 

The  Friendly  Attitude 

Yet  why  should  not  every  one  be  able 
to  visit  the  poor,  as  neighbors,  without 
doing  more  harm  than  good?  It  re- 
quires only  earnestness,  good  sense,  and 
politeness.  If  one  behaves  among  them 
exactly  as  in  the  best  drawing  rooms, 
wears  the  same  pleased  look,  exerts  the 
[Continued  on  page  419.] 
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(HE  antics  of  sociologists 
and  professors,  not  to  say 
of  clergymen,  when  they 
break  into  po'try  are  certain- 
ly amusing."  This  remark  of  one  of  the 
jurors  confirms  our  opinion  that  the  by- 
product of  every  hymnal  should  be  a 
joke-book.  This  is  normal  and  whole- 
some and  shows  that  we  have  outlived 
the  period  when  it  was  wicked  to  sing 
hymns  on  week  days. 

It  was  over  a  year  ago  that  Professor 
Patten  suggested  that  the  columns  of 
THE  SURVEY  be  thrown  open  to  such  so- 
cial hymns.  Several  invitations  to  con- 
tributors to  send  in  their  own  verses, 
or  favorite  hymns  that  might  be  classed 
as  social,  brought  a  fruitful  harvest. 
Dr.  Eliot's  yard  of  the  world't,  best  lit- 
erature was  soon  matched  by  a  shelf  of 
octavo  hymnals  which,  taken  together, 
are  thumbed  each  Sunday  by  congrega- 
tions running  far  into  the  millions. 

The  task  of  gathering,  selecting  and 
arranging  proved  so  much  greater  than 
appears  on  the  surface,  that  THE  SUR- 
VEY asked  some  of  its  friends  to  help. 
A  temporary  editor-of-hymns  was  ap- 
pointed, and  given  the  backing  of  twelve 
eminent  jurors,  that  no  denominational 
favoritism  might  be  shown.  At  the  out- 
set the  editor  fancied  that  she  need  only 
stand  with  outstretched  apron  to  receive 
the  fruits  as  they  fell  and  then  set  them 


forth  in  fair  array.  But  the  fruit  fell 
so  abundantly  that  selection  became,  like 
the  farmer's  difficulty  in  sorting  po- 
tatoes, "an  awful  strain  on  the  jedg- 
ment." 

There  were  not  as  many  original 
hymns  as  one  would  be  glad  to  have, 
but  some  of  them  are  inspiring.  Others 
we  should  have  been  glad  to  include, 
but  place  had  to  be  given  to  the  best  of 
those  already  in  use  in  the  churches. 
Songs  in  plenty  came,  likewise,  with  a 
stirring  note  perhaps,  although  they 
could  not  be  called  hymns.  Had  space 
allowed,  a  song  annex  would  have  been 
valuable. 

The  first  object  was  to  find  hymns 
that  could  be  sung  by  all  people  in  all 
places,  whether  in  churches,  in  halls,  in 
schools,  in  the  open;  hymns,  not  only 
voicing  our  own  joyous  faith,  but  bind- 
ing us  closer  to  our  fellow  singers. 

We  tried  to  choose  hymns  which  Jew 
and  Gentile,  Protestant  and  Catholic 
might  sing  with  equal  fervor.  To  this 
common  store  were  added  a  few  which 
voiced  the  special  messages  of  each  of 
many  groups,  so  that  no  one  need  re- 
main mute  at  this  festival  of  song.  To 
keep  within  a  hundred,  we  have  drawn 
the  line  to  include  hymns  of  cheer,  cour- 
age and  inspiration,  leaving  to  the 
church  hymnals  the  other  phases  of  re- 
ligious life. 


Though  one  of  our  most  valued  jurors 
withdrew  because  we  included  no  hymns 
of  atonement,  sin  and  sacrifice,  "which 
is  to  take  away  that  which  to  me  is 
the  essential  need  of  the  age," — we  have 
persisted  in  holding  to  the  sunny  way. 
There  is  so  much  gloom  without  singing 
it !  As  another  juror  says,  "Much  of 
my  severest  provocation  to  unholy 
thoughts  relates  to  the  horrible  theology 
of  my  hymn  book — and  its  striking  omis- 
sions." 

Another  says,  "In  selecting  an  elect 
remnant  we  have  sought  concreteness, 
vividness,  the  stirring  appeal.  Hymns 
express  and  reinforce  the  unifying  power 
of  great  social  enthusiasms;  they  should 
therefore  be  unblushingly  lyrical."  An- 
other, "I  won't  ask  for  the  Marseillaise 
or  the  International,  though  I  have  just 
come  from  a  religious  conference  where 
both  of  these  were  sung  with  stirring 
fervor  at  the  end  of  a  service  of  in- 
tercessory prayer.  But  I  think  that 
carefully  and  with  discretion  a  very  few 
more  revolutionary  'thrills'  might  be 
introduced,  and  that  they  would  edu- 
cate the  mild  church  people  and  bring 
the  collection  within  reach  of  the  work- 
ing class  groups." 

These  were  the  opinions  of  other 
jurors : 

"The  amount  of  material  of  the  sort 
desired  is  gratifying,  but  after  all  very 
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insufficient.  We  must  await  much  moic 
and  better  writing  in  this  direction 
which  will  certainly  be  inspired  partly 
by  this  publication." 

"We  need  hymns  expressive  of  the 
present  operations  of  divine  inspiration 
to  help  displace  our  'faith-owce-deliv- 
ered-to-the-saints'  basis." 

"The  brotherhood  ideas  must  be  more 
world  inclusive,  a  broadening  and  deep- 
ening of  ideas  much  like  the  old-fash- 
ioned missionary  interests,  blended  with 
"peace"  ideas  to  give  us  some  new  in- 
ternational and  inter-racial  sympathies 
to  be  hymned." 

The  process  of  selection  was  cheer- 
fully complicated  by  the  divergent  view- 
points of  our  jurors.  Indeed,  we  drew 
the  jury  in  confident  hope  that  the 
jurors  would  disagree.  We  were  not 
disappointed. 

In  their  various  capacities,  our  twelve 
jurors  included  three  organists,  two 
composers,  three  writers,  the  editor  of 
one  of  the  best  recent  hymn  books,  the 
director  of  music  at  Ford  Hall,  the 
former  musical  director  of  Cooper 
Union,  four  clergymen,  a  choirmaster, 
five  college  professors,  the  head  of 
a  music  school  settlement,  several  so- 
cial workers  and  settlement  residents, 
and  a  college  president.  Their  affili- 
ations are  as  broad  as  their  occu- 
pations are  many:  Baptist,  Congrega- 
tional, Episcopalian,  Ethical  Culture, 
Jewish,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Social- 
ist and  Unitarian. 

The  jury  has  had  the  assistance  of  a 
large  band  of  volunteer  workers, — 
friends  who  have  made  suggestions, 
have  searched  hymnals,  copied,  com- 
pared, played,  sung,  posed  as  the  dog, 
criticised,  commended,  denounced.  The 
mere  mention  of  social  hymns  has  seem- 
ed to  awaken  helpful  interest  in  every 
direction.  The  publishers,  editors  and 
writers  of  hymns  have  put  their  knowl- 
edge and  their  property  at  our  disposal. 

Like  most  labors  of  love,  this  has 
been  carried  forward  with  enthusiasm 
by  all  who  have  had  a  hand  in  it.  In 
spite  of  the  multifold  duties  of  our  jur- 
ors, they  set  to  work  with  a  will.  And 
so  this  preparation  has  been  a  chorus 
of  love  and  service,  with  certain  melo- 
dious dissonances,  to  be  sure,  and  a  good 
strong  bass — as,  for  example,  "I  am 
much  in  earnest  even  if  pigheadedly 
wrong."  ,. 

Faithful  and  discriminating  as  were 
the  services  of  the  jury,  their  disagree- 
ment was  almost  unanimous !  So  the 
final  selection  had  to  be  made  by  one 
alone,  as  the  comfortable  refuge  of 
drawing  lots  seemed  inexpedient.  If  a 
juror  finds  here  included  a  hymn  against 
which  he  wrote,  "Words  poor  and  scope 
narrow,"  let  him  recall  that  his  prede- 
cessor had  marked  it  "one  of  the  best." 
And  if  he  search  vainly  for  one  of 
which  he  said  "Use  this  by  all  means," — 
it  may  be  that  those  who  came  after 
said,  "Commonplace;  the  thought  that 


of  a  century  ago."  Of  some  two  hun- 
dred hymns  there  were  four  which  re- 
ceived eight  votes  apiece ! 

These  popular  ones,  it  is  interesting 
to  note,  are  Kipling's  God  of  our 
fathers,  known  of  old;  Richard  Watson 
Gilder's  God  of  the  strong,  God  of  the 
weak;  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's  Lord 
of  all  being  throned  afar,  and  William 
P.  Merrill's  Not  alone  for  mighty  em- 
pire. 

So  widely  were  the  votes  spread  over 
the  whole  collection  that  it  seems  as  if 
the  hundred  here  presented  must  appeal 
to  many  groups.  We  hope  that  each 
group  of  singers  may  find  something 
here  that  will  gladden  their  hearts,  and 
that  they  will  not  resent  their  neigh- 
bor's preference  for  another, — provided 
he  sing  it  at  another  time ! 

The  words  once  decided  on,  the  fas- 
cinating task  was  begun  of  finding  ade- 
quate musical  setting.  And  then  we 
learned  that  the  eight-hour  day  is  not 
long  enough  for  praise  and  song. 

Our  chief  helper  in  this  matter  divides 
hymn-tunes  roughly  into  these  groups: 

1. — The  old  German  and  Scotch  tunes, 
square  cut,  sometimes  homely,  always 
sturdy  and  with  strong  harmony. 

2. — The  American  and  English  early 
nineteenth  century  tunes,  almost  al- 
ways commonplace  and  humdrum,  now 
and  then  vigorous  but  frequently  lax 
and  sentimental. 

3. — The  late  nineteenth  century  Eng- 
lish school,  sometimes  very  good,  per- 
haps the  best  on  the  whole,  though  often 
sentimental  and  sugary. 

4. — Recent  tunes,  as  a  rule  poor.  Now 
and  then  some  attempt  at  vigor  but 
in  that  case  usually  succeeds  in  imitat- 
ing a  college  song  in  type.  One  of 
Haydn's  hymn-tunes  is  worth  all  of 
them  together. 

He  then  draws  the  somewhat  discour- 
aging conclusion  that  "The  'social' 
hymns  suffer  from  the  difficulty  that  all 
the  fine  tunes  are  pre-empted  by  gen- 
uinely religious  Christian  and  personal 
hymns,  and  they  either  have  to  'butt 
in'  and  seize  the  old  tunes,  or  use  new 
and  generally  weaker  ones." 

We  have  tried  both  methods  and 
tunes  of  all  the  groups.  While  it  often 
jars  in  a  strange  church  to  hear  new 
words  sung  to  music  that  has  some  spe- 
cial association,  we  are  all  glad  when 
called  on  to  join  in  singing  at  a  public 
meeting  if  the  tune  chosen  be  a  familiar 
one.  And  so  we  have  tried  to  use  the 
fine  old  favorite  tunes,  whenever  they 
could  be  happily  married  with  the  words. 
If  one  grows  impatient  that  other  verses 
are  set  to  a  tune  that  is  "always  sung  to 
the  old  words,"  let  him  glance  through 
the  hymn  books  of  a  score  of  denomina- 
tional publishers  and  he  will  find  that 
the  "old  original  words"  are  probably 
in  no  two  books  the  same. 

Take,  for  instance,  Samuel  Longfel- 
low's familiar  lines  beginning  "O  still 


in  accents  sweet  and  strong."  A  cas- 
ual glance  through  the  hymn-books 
shows  it  set  to  St.  Ethelreda,  St.  Mark, 
St.  Marguerite,  Judson,  St.  Fulbert, 
Mount  Calvary  and  Elvet.  Perhaps  the 
reader's  familiar  setting  is  still  another. 

We  are  apt  to  feel  a  certain  pro- 
prietorship in  the  tunes,  claiming  them 
for  our  favorite  hymns.  But  take 
"Hamburg"  which  everyone  loves.  Do 
you  feel  that  it  belongs  to  a  certain 
hymn  ?  The  last  crop  of  hymn  books 
furnishes  it  with  twenty-eight  different 
sets  of  words.  If  we  should  look  back 
through  the  decades  and  the  centuries 
what  endless  volumes  of  praise  and 
prayer  have  been  chanted  to  its  sweet 
tones  since  the  sixth  century !  And  who 
knows  what  bands  of  Christians  made 
it  theirs  before  St.  Gregory  inscribed 
it  in  his  collection? 

When  a  tune  has  thus  kept  pace  with 
Christian  life,  almost  from  its  beginning, 
are  we  not  justified  in  letting  it  voice 
the  aspirations  of  our  own  time?  It  is 
in  this  spirit  that  we  have  ventured  to 
bring  together  the  finest  "social"  words 
and  the  noblest  music. 

Great  care  has  been  taken  to  give 
words  and  music  a  sense  of  belonging. 
We  have  tried  to  avoid  the  incongruous 
error  of  the  hymnal  that  put  to  the  stir- 
ring music  of  "Ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand,"  the  gentle  words  "He  hides 
within  the  lily."  We  have  tried,  also, 
when  a  wide  choice  offers  to  prefer 
tunes  that  are  easy  to  sing  and  simple 
to  play,  keeping  in  mind  the  anguish  of 
one  of  our  helpers  over  "five  flats." 

It  is  cheering  to  feel  that  all  denomina- 
tions have  given  of  their  riches  for  our 
inspiration.  To  the  Catholics  we  owe 
some  of  our  finest  music,  and  among 
other  words,  that  stirring  appeal  of  Gil- 
bert K.  Chesterton,  "O  God  of  earth  and 
altar,"  which  an  experienced  social 
worker  pronounces  "the  best  of  all  so- 
cial hymns."  To  the  Church  of  England 
we  are  indebted  for  countless  beautiful 
melodies.  The  Socialists  havfe  supplied 
us  with  verses  that  set  our  pulses  tingl- 
ing, and  from  various  liberal  churches 
come  words  of  brotherhood  and  love. 
The  richness  of  patriotic  songs  is  most 
encouraging, — for  but  a  few  years  ago 
we  made  a  pitiful  showing  in  that  re- 
spect. Scoffers  need  no  longer  cry, 
"What  can  you  expect  of  a  country 
whose  national  anthem  begins 'O,  say  !'" 

It  is  hoped  that  readers  of  THE  SUR- 
VEY will  continue  to  send  in  hymns  and 
make  suggestions,  for  the  collection  here 
presented  will  probably  soon  be  enlarged 
and  published,  with  all  the  music,  in 
pamphlet  form.  Its  larger  service  lies 
in  bringing  a  first  store  of  social  verse 
ready  to  the  hands  of  hymnal  commit- 
tees and  publishers.  And  as  Dr.  Patten 
and  Miss  Scudder  suggested,  it  should 
serve  as  a  stimulus  to  our  hymn  writers 
and  social  singers.  Who  knows  what 
may  flower  from  this  seed ! 
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Music  by  Constance  Mills  Herreshoff,  1913 

gPLENDOR  of  the  thoughts  of  God 

For  the  life  of  men, 
Visions  of  the  saints  and  seers 

Burn  for  us  again! 
From  the  night  of  ancient  wrongs 

Wake  our  eyes  to  see 
Dawning  in  the  skies  the  day 

God  shall  bring  to  be. 

Lo,  from  out  the  heavy  dark 

Strained  and  haggard  eyes 
Turn  toward  that  breaking  dawn 

With  their  dumb  surmise, — 
Women    from   their   tragic  shame, 

Weary  men  who  bow 
To  the  burden  of  the  world 

Cry  Thy  coming  now ! 

Shame  of  all  our  lust  and  greed, 

Shame  of  lives  that  lie 
Couched  in  ease  while  down  their  streets 

Pain  and  want  go  by, — 
In  the  twilight  of  our  sins. 

These  we  suffer  long, 
While  our  strength  lies  dull  before 

Earth's  unrighted  wrong. 

Splendor  of  the  thoughts  of  God, 

Through  the  shadows  rise, 
Burn  the  films  of  self  and  sin 

From  our  blinded  eyes ! 
Penitents,  we  come  to  learn 

What  we  ought  to  do; 
Give  the  vision — then,  O  God, 

Strength  to  make  it  true! 

W.  RUSSELL  BOWIE,  1913. 
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Music:  Erfurt  —  Martin  Luther, 


'J'O  Thee,  eternal  soul,  be  praise, 

Who  from  of  old  to  our  own  days, 
Through  souls  of  saints  and  prophets,  Lord, 
Hast  sent  Thy  light,  Thy  love,  Thy  word. 

We  thank  Thee  for  each  mighty  one 
Through    whom    Thy    living    light    hath 
shone; 

And  for  each  humble  soul  and  sweet 
That  lights  to  heaven  our  wandering  feet. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  love  divine 
Made  real  in  every  saint  of  Thine; 

That  boundless  love  itself  that  gives 
In  service  to  each  soul  that  lives. 

Eternal  Soul,  our  souls  keep  pure 

That  like  Thy  saints  we  may  endure 
Forever  through  Thy  servants,  Lord, 
Send    Thou    Thy    light,    Thy    love,    Thy 
Word! 

RICHARD  WATSON  GILDER. 


Music:  Creation — F.  J.  Haydn,  1798 

'J1  HE  spacious  firmament  on  high, 
With  all  the  blue  ethereal  sky, 
And  spangled  heav'ns,  a  shining  frame, 
Their  great   original  proclaim. 
Th'  unwearied  sun,  from  day  to  day, 
Does  his  Creator's  pow'r  display, 
And  publishes  to  ev'ry  land 
The  work  of  an  almighty  hand. 

Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail, 

The  moon  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale, 

And  nightly  to  the  listening  earth, 

Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth; 

While  all  the  stars  that  round  her  burn, 

And  all  the  planets  in  their  turn, 

Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll, 

And  spread  the   truth   from  pole  to  pole. 

What  though  in  solemn  silence  all 
Move  round  the  dark  terrestrial  ball ; 
What  though  no  real  voice  nor  sound 
Amid  the  radiant  orbs  be  found; 
In  reason's  ear  they  all  rejoice, 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice; 
Forever  singing  as  they  shine,. 
"The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine." 

JOSEPH  ADDISON,  1712. 


Music:  Brownell — F.  J.  Haydn 

g  RIGHT    ray     whose     welcome,    vernal 

beam, 

Unlocks  the  silent,  frozen  stream, 
Unfolds  the  verdant,   leafy  bower, 
And  brings  the  yearning  bud  to  flower: 
Thy  ministry  of  light  and  cheer 
Comes  to  us  from  another  sphere. 

O  ray  of  love  whose  genial  art 
Unlocks  the  frigid,  ice-bound  heart, 
Unfolds  our  budding  hope  to  flower 
And  brings  within  the  vernal  hour: 
Some  other  life  has  touched  our  own, 
No  longer  moves  our  life  alone. 

Upon  our  pathway,  near  or  far 
Has  beamed  by  night  some  guiding  star; 
Dispelling  darkness  from  our  way 
Some  human  face  has  brought  the  day: 
As  world  in  world  attraction  finds 
So  heart  to  heart  affection  binds. 

Some  higher  life  has  stirred  our  own, 
Soft  zephyrs  from  another  zone; 
Some  other  heart  has  made  to  roll 
The  tidal  billows  of  the  soul: 
Thy  hand,  O  God !  with  thanks  we  see 
In  all  this  angel  ministry. 

SAMUEL  JUNE  BARROWS. 
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Music:   Belmont — Arr.  from   W.  Gardner, 
1812 

pROM  Thee  all  skill  and  science  flow, 

All  pity,  care  and  love, 
All  calm  and  courage,  faith  .and  hope; 
O   pour  them   from  above! 

And  part  them,  Lord,  to  each  and  all, 

As  each  and  all  shall  need, 
To  rise  like  incense,  each  to  Thee, 

In  noble  thought  and  deed. 

And  hasten,  Lord,  that  perfect  day 
When  pain  and  death  shall  cease, 

And  Thy  just  rule  shall  fill  the  earth 
With  health,  and  light,  and  peace; 

When  ever  blue  the  sky  shall  gleam, 

And  ever  green  the  sod, 
And  man's  rude  work  deface  no  more 

The  paradise  of  God. 

CHARLES  KINGSLEY,  1871. 


Music:  Rudolfstadt—Old  German  Melody, 
Arr.  by  C.  L.  S afford,  1909. 

p  TERNAL  Ruler  of  the  ceaseless  round 
Of  circling  planets    singing   on   their 

way, 

Guide  of  the  nations  from  the  night  pro- 
found 

Into  the  glory  of  the  perfect  day, 
Rule  in  our  hearts  that  we  may  ever  be 
Guided    and    strengthened   and   upheld   by 
Thee. 

We  are  of  Thee,  the  children  of  Thy  love, 
The  brothers  of  Thy  well-beloved  Son; 
Descend,  O  Holy  Spirit,  like  a  dove, 
Into  our  hearts,  that  we  may  be  as  one, 
As  one  with  Thee,  to  whom  we  ever  tend; 
As  one  with  Him,  our  Brother  and  our 
Friend. 

We  would  be  one  in  hatred  of  all  wrong, 
One  in  our  love  of  all  things  sweet  and 

fair ; 

One  with  the  joy  that  breaketh  into  song, 
One  with  the     grief     that  trembles  into 

prayer ; 
One  in  the  power  that  makes  Thy  children 

free 
To  follow  truth,  and  thus  to  follow  Thee. 

O  clothe  us  with  Thy  heavenly  armor,  Lord, 
Thy   trusty   shield,   Thy   sword   of   love 

divine ; 
Our  inspiration  be  Thy  constant  word; 

We  ask  no  victories  that  are  not  Thine. 
Give  or  withhold,  let  pain  or  pleasure  be, 
Enough  to  know  that  we  are  serving  Thee. 
JOHN  W.  CHADWICK,  1864. 
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THE   HYMN  OF  JOY    8.  7.  8.  7.  D. 
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Arr.  fr.  Beethoven,  1824 
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Joy  -  ful,   joy  -  ful,      we      a  -  dore  Thee,    God    of      glo  -  ry,    Lord      of    love ; 
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Hearts  un  -  fold    ?  ike  flowers  be-  fore  Thee,     Hail  Thee    as     the      sun      a  -  bove. 
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Melt    the  clonds  of      sin    and     sad -ness;     Drive   the    dark    o£    doubt    a  -   way; 


II 


Giv  -  er      of     im  -  mor-tal  glad-ness,      Fill   us   with  the  light  of    day!         A -men. 
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1  TOYFUL,  joyful,  we  adore  Thee, 
*J    God  of  glory,  Lord  of  love; 
Hearts  unfold  like  flowers,  before  Thee, 

Hail  Thee  as  the  sun  above. 
Melt  the  clouds  of  sin  and  sadness; 

Drive  the  dark  of  doubt  away; 
Giver  of  immortal  gladness, 

Fill  us  with  the  light  of  day. 

2  All  Thy  works  with  joy  surround  Thee, 

Earth  and  heaven  reflect  Thy  rays, 
Still's  and  angels  sing  around  Thee, 

Center  of  unbroken  praise  : 
Field  and  forest,  vale  and  mountain, 

Blossoming  meadow,  flashing  sea, 
Chanting  bird  and  flowing  fountain, 

Call  us  to  rejoice  in  Thee. 
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3  Thou  art  giving  and  forgiving, 

Ever  blessing,  ever  blest, 
Well-spring  of  the  joy  of  living, 

Ocean-depth  of  happy  rest! 
Thou  the  Father,  Christ  our  Brother,— 

All  who  live  in  love  are  Thine: 
Teach  us  how  to  love  each  other, 

Lift  us  to  the  Joy  Divine. 

4  Mortals  join  the  mighty  chorus, 

Which  the  morning  stars  began; 
Father-love  is  reigning  o'er  us, 

Brother-love  binds  man  to  man. 
.    Ever  singing  march  we  onward, 
Victors  in  the  iridst  of  strife; 
Joyful  music  lifts  us  sunward 
In  the  triumph  song  of  life. 

Henry  van  Dyke,  1908 
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Music:   Hursley— Peter  Ritier,  1792;  Arr. 
by  W.  H.  Monk,  1861. 

C\  LOVE  divine,  whose  constant  beam 

Shines  on  the  eyes  that  will  not  see, 
And  waits  to  bless  us,  while  we  dream 
Thou  leav'st  us  when  we  turn  from  Thee ! 

All  souls  that  struggle  and  aspire, 
All  hearts  of  prayer,  by  Thee  are  lit; 

Or  dim  or  clear,  Thy  tongues  of  fire 
On  dusky  tribes  and  centuries  sit    _ 

And  everywhere  Thy  Spirit  walks 
With  man  as  under  Eden's  trees 

In  gardens  of  the  heart,  and  talks 
In  all  his  varied  languages. 


From  heart  to  heart  the  bright  hope  glows ; 
The  seekers  of  the  Light  are  one. 

One  in  the  freedom  of  the  truth, 
One  in  the  joy  of  paths  untrod, 

One  in  the  heart's  perennial  youth, 
One  in  the  larger  thought  of  God. 

The  freer  step,  the  fuller  breath, 
The  wide  horizon's  grander  view, 

The.  sense  of  Life  that  knows  no  death, — 
The  Life  that  maketh  all  things  new. 
SAMUEL  LONGFELLOW. 


IO 
Music:  Aurelia—S.  S.  Wesley,  1864 

T  HY  Kingdom,  Lord,  we  long  for, 
Where   love  shall   find   its  own; 
And  brotherhood  triumphant 

Our  years  of  pride  disown. 
Thy  captive  people  languish 

In  mill  and  mart  and  mine; 
We  lift  to  Thee  their  anguish, 

We  wait  Thy  promised  Sign! 

Thy  Kingdom,  Lord,  Thy  Kingdom ! 

All   secretly   it   grows; 
In  faithful  hearts  forever 

His  seed  the  Sower  sows. 
Yet  e're  its  consummation 

Must  dawn  a  mighty  doom; 
For  judgment  and  salvation 

The  Son  of  Man  shall  come. 

If  now  perchance  in  tumult 

His  destined  Sign  appear, — 
The  rising  of  the  people,— 

Dispel  our  coward  fear! 
Let  comforts  that  we  cherish, 

Let  old  tradition  die; 
Our  wealth,  our  wisdom  perish, 

So  that  He  draw  but  nigh. 

In  wrath  and  revolution 

The  Sign  may  be  displayed, 
But  by  Thy  grace  we'll  greet  it 

With  spirits  unafraid. 
The  awestruck  heart  presages 

An  advent  dread  and  sure, 
It  hails  the  hope  of  ages, 

Its  Master  in  the  poor. 

Beyond  our  sad  confusion, 

Our  strife  of  speech  and  sword 
Our  wars  of  class  and  nation 

We  wait  Thy  certain  Word. 
The  meek  and  poor  of  spirit 

Who  in  Thy  promise  trust 
The  Kingdom   shall   inherit, 

The  blessing  of  the  just. 

VlDA    D.    SCUDDEK,    1913. 
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Nor    bound,    nor    clime,    nor    creed    Thou 

know'st ; 

Wide  as  our  need  Thy  favors  fall; 
The  white  wings  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
Stoop,  unseen,  o'er  the  heads  of  alL 

JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER. 


Music:  Rockingham  Old—E.  Miller,  179° 

Q    LIFE  that  maketh  all  things  new,— 
The  blooming  earth,  the  thoughts  of 
men ! 

Our  pilgrim  feet,  wet  with  Thy  dew, 
In  gladness  hither  turn  again. 

From  hand  to  hand  the  greeting  flows. 
From  eye  to  eye  the  signals  run, 


Music:  Hummel— Heinrich  C.  Zeuner,  1X32 

kingdom  come— on  bended  knee 
The  passing  ages  pray; 
And  faithful  souls  have  yearned  to  see 
On  earth  that  kingdom's  day. 

And  lo!  already  on  the  hills 

The  flags  of  dawn  appear; 
Gird  up  your  loins,  ye  prophet  souls, 

Proclaim  the  day  is  near: 

The  day  in  whose  clear-shining  light 
All  wrong  shall  stand  revealed, 

When  justice  shall  be  clothed  with  might, 
And  every  hurt  be  healed: 

When  knowledge,  hand  in  hand  with  peace. 
Shall  walk  the  earth  abroad, — 

The  day  of  perfect  righteousness, 
The  promised  day  of  God. 

FREDERICK  L.  HOSMER. 
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Music:   Tallis'  Evening  Hymn,  1565 

mighty  God,  who  didst  of  old 
The  psalmist's  wondrous  song  inspire, 
Our  hearts  are  glad  that  every  age 
Is  touched   by  Thine   immortal   fire. 

We  bless  Thee  for  the  radiant  bands 
Whose  voices  sound  from  every  shore, 

Making  a  music  clear  and  sweet 
That  man  shall   love   for  evermore. 

How  can  we  thank  Thee,  gracious  God, 
For  what  no  worth  of  ours  has  bought, 

The  heritage  of  failh  and  hope, 
The  wider  vision,  nobler  thought? 

Our  earth  a  deeper  wonder  shows, 
Our  skies  a  mightier  host  reveal, 

The  bells  of  God  their  changes  ring 
With  fuller  chords  and  grander  peal. 

All  things,  O  God,  Thou  makest  new! 

From  age  to  age  Thy  plastic  hand 
Unceasing  molds  to  fairer,  forms 

The  worlds  that  rose  at  Thy  command. 
Ad.  from  JOHN  WHITE  CHADWICK. 
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Music:  Louvan — W.  C.  Taylor,  1847 

of  all  being,  thron'd  afar, 
Thy  glory  flames  from  sun  and  star; 
Centre  and  soul  of  ev'ry  sphere, 
Yet  to  each  loving  heart  how  near! 

Sun  of  our  life  Thy  quickening  ray 
Sheds  on  our  path  the  glow  of  day; 
Star  of  our  hope,  Thy  softened  light 
Cheers  the  long  watches  of  the  night. 

Our  midnight  is  Thy  smile  withdrawn; 
Our  noontide  is  Thy  gracious  dawn; 
Our  rainbow  arch,  Thy  mercy's  sign ; 
All,  save  the  clouds  of  sin,  are  Thine. 

Lord  of  all  life,  below,  above, 

Whose  light  is  truth,  whose  warmth  is  love, 

Before  Thy  ever-blazing  throne 

We  ask  no  lustre  of  our  own. 

Grant  us  Thy  truth  to  make  us  free. 
And  kindling  hearts  that  burn  for  Thee, 
Jill  all  Thy  living  altars  claim 
One  holy  light,  one  heavenly  flame. 

OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES,  1848. 


Music:   Mt.  Holyoke — M.  L.   Wostenholm, 
ip/o 

^HERE'S    a   light    upon    the    mountains 

and  the  day  is  at  the  spring, 
When   our  eyes   shall   see   the  beauty  and 

the  glory  of   the   King: 
Weary   was   our   heart   with    waiting,   and 

the  night-watch  seemed  so  long, 
But  his   triumph-day   is   breaking  and  we 

hail  it  with  a  song. 

In  the  fading  of  the  starlight  we  may  see 

the  coming  morn ; 
And  the  lights  of  men   are  paling  in  the 

splendors   of   the   dawn : 
For  the  eastern  skies  are  glowing  as  with 

light  of  hidden   fire, 
And  the  hearts  of  men  are  stirring  with 

the  throbs  of  deep  desire. 

He  is  breaking  down   the  barriers,  He  is 

casting  up  the  way ; 
He  is  calling   for   His  angels  to  build  up 

the  gates  of  day : 
But   His   angels  here  are  human,  not  the 

shining  hosts  above ; 
For  the  drum-beats  of   His  army  are  the 

heart-beats  of  our  love. 

HENRY  BURTON,  1910. 
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God       of    the    Na  -  tions,  who  from  dawn  of    days          Hast    led  Thy    peo  -  pie 
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in    their  widen-  ing    ways,   Through  whose  deep    pur   -    pose    stran  -  ger    thou-sands 
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stand         Here        in       the     bor  -  dera      of      our    prom  -  ised      land.  A  -  men. 
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<  OD  of  the  Nations,  who  from  dawn  of  days 
Hast  led  Thy  people  in  their  widening  ways, 
Through  whose  deep  purpose  stranger  thousands  stand 
Here  in  the  borders  of  our  promised  land. 

2  Thine  ancient  might  did  break  the  Pharaoh's  boast, 
Thou  wast  the  shield  for  Israel's  marching  host, 
And,  all  the  ages  through,  past  crumbling  throne 
And  broken  fetter,  Thou  hast  brought  Thine  own. 

3  Thy  hand  has  led  across  the  hungry  sea 
The  eager  peoples  flocking  to  be  free, 

And  from  the  breeds  of  earth,  Thy  silent  sway 
Fashions  the  Nation  of  the  broadening  day. 

4  Then,  for  Thy  grace  to  grow  in  brotherhood 
For  hearts  aflame  to  serve  Thy  destined  good, 
For  faith,  and  will  to  win  what  faith  shill  see, 
God  of  Thy  people,  hear  us  cry  to  Thee! 


W.  Bussell  Bowie,  1913 
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Music:  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic. 


pROM  age  to  age  they  gather,  all  the 

brave  of  heart  and  strong; 
In  the  strife  of  truth    with    error,   of   the 

right  against  the  wrong; 
I  can  see  their  gleaming  banner,  I  can  hear 
their  triumph  song; 

The  truth  is  marching  on! 

"In  this  sign  we  conquer;"  'tis  the  symbol 
of  our  faith, 

Made  holy  by  the  might  of  love  triumphant 
over  death ; 

"He  finds  his  life  who  loseth  it,"  for  ever- 
more it  saith: 
The  right  is  marching  on! 


The  earth  is  circling  onward  out  of  shadow 
into  light; 

The  stars  keep  watch  above  our  way,  how- 
ever dark  the  night; 

For  every  martyr's  stripe  there  glows  a  bar 
of  morning  bright, 
And  love  is  marching  on! 

Lead  on,  O  cross  of  martyr  faith,  with  thee 

is  victory ; 
Shine  forth,  O  stars  and  reddening  dawn, 

the  full  day  yet  shall  be; 
On  earth  His  kingdom  cometh,  and  with  joy 
our  eyes  shall  see; 
Our  God  is  marching  on. 

FREDERICK  L.  HOSMER,  1891. 
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Now  let        us    all      a  -  rise  and  sing        The  com  -  ing    king  -  dom     of    our   Kiug. 
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The  time   when  all  shall  broth  -  ers    be,       Each    lov  -  ing  each,   all     lov  -  lug  Thee. 
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How   long,   O  Lord, — O  Lord,  how  long    Shall  these  Thy  weak  onessuf-fer  wrong?  A-men. 
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1  "VTOW  let  us  all  arise  and  sing 

The  coming  kingdom  of  our  King, 
The  time  when  all  shall  brothers  be, 
Each  loving  each,  all  loving  Thee. 
How  long,  0  Lord, — 0  Lord,  how  long 
Shall  these  Thy  weak  ones  suffer  wrong? 

2  0,  when  shall  dawn  the  glorious  day 
For  which  we  hope  and  work  and  pray? 
Dear  Father,  use  what  means  Thou  wilt 
To  cleanse  our  lives  from  greed  and  guilt; 
Help  us  to  put  away  our  sin 

And  learn  to  bring  Thy  kingdom  in. 

Emily  Green  Batch,  1913. 
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Music:    Victory — Palestrina,   1514-1594 

pORGIVE,  O  Lord,   our  severing  ways, 

The  rival   altars  that  we  raise, 
The  wrangling  tongues  that  mar  Thy  praise. 

Thy  grace  impart !   In  time  to  be 
Shall  one  great  temple  rise  to  Thee, 
Thy  church  our  broad  humanity. 

White  flowers  of  love  its  walls  shall  climb 
Soft  bells  of  peace  shall  ring  its  chime 
Its  days  shall  all  be  holy  time. 

JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER. 
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Music:  St.  Anne — William  Croft,  1708 

()NE  holy  Church  of  God  appears 
Through  every  age  and  race, 
Unwasted  by  the  lapse  of  years, 
Unchanged  by  changing  place. 

From  oldest  time,  on  farthest  shores, 

Beneath  the  pine  or  palm, 
One  unseen  presence  she  adores, 

With  silence  or  with  psalm. 

Her  priests  are  all  God's  faithful  sons, 
To  serve  the  world  raised  up ; 

The  pure  in  heart,  her  baptized  ones; 
Love,  her  communion-cup. 


The  truth  is  her  prophetic  gift, 

The  soul  her  sacred  page; 
And  feet  on  mercy's  errands  swift 

Do  make  her  pilgrimage. 

O  living  Church,  thine  errand  speed, 

Fulfil  Thy  task  sublime ; 
With  bread  of  life  earth's  hunger  feed, 

Redeem  the  evil  time ! 

SAMUEL  LONGFELLOW,  1860. 
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Music:   Ellacombe — German   c.    1829 

gEHOLD  a  Sower!  from  afar 

He  goeth  forth  with  might; 
The  rolling  years  his   furrows  are, 

His  seed  the  growing  light; 
For  all  the  just  his  word  is  sown, 

It  springeth  up,  alway; 
The  tender  blade  is  hope's  young  dawn, 

The  harvest,  love's  new  day. 

O  Lord  of  life,  to  Thee  we  lift 

Our  hearts  in  praise  for  those, 
Thy  prophets,  who  have  shown  Thy  gift 

Of  grace  that  ever  grows, 
Of  truth  that  spreads  from  shore  to  shore, 

Of  wisdom's  widening  ray, 
Of  light  that  shineth  more  and  more 

Unto  Thy  perfect  day. 

Shine  forth,  O  light,  that  we  may  see, 

With  hearts  all  unafraid. 
The  meaning  and  the  mystery 

Of  things  that  Thou  hast  made: 
Shine  forth,  and  let  the  darkling  past 

Beneath  Thy  beam  grow  bright ; 
Shine  forth,  and  touch  the  future  vast 

With  Thine  untroubled  light. 

Light  up  Thy  Word ;  the  fettered  page 

From  killing  bondage  free; 
Light  up  our  way;  lead  forth  this  age 

In  love's  large  liberty ! 
O  Light  of  light!  within  us  dwell, 

Through  us  Thy  radiance  pour, 
That  word  and  life  Thy  truths  may  tell, 

And  praise  Thee  ever  more. 

WASHINGTON  GLADDEN,  1897. 
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Music:  St.  Agnes — John  B.  Dykes,  1866 

O  GOD,  we  pray  Thee  for  Thy  church. 

As  prostrate  now  she  lies 
Blind  to  the  bitter  woes  of  men, 
And  heedless  of  their  cries. 

We  see  her  helpless  in  the  bonds 

Of  liturgy  and  creed ; 
We  see  her  daily  bought  and  sold 

By  worldly  pride  and  greed. 

Before  her  jeweled  altars  kneel 

The  princes  of  the  land, 
While  far  without  her  rusted  gates, 

The  nameless  millions  stand. 

Her  cloistered  courts  re-echo  strains 
Of  ancient  praise  and  prayer; 

But  catch  no  vagrant  whisper  of 
Man's  yearning  and  despair. 

O  God,  redeem  Thy  faithless  church, 
Purge  her  of  shame  and  sin; 

Bid  her  to  fling  her  portals  wide, 
That  all  may  enter  in. 

Bid  her  to  hear  the  world's  wild  cry 

For  justice  among  men. 
Bid  her  to  see  the  blood  and  tears 

Which  stain  the  earth  again. 

Teach  her  to  speak  Thine  ancient  word, 

To  do  Thy  perfect  will, 
Till  all  mankind  unfettered  stands 

And  free  of  every  ill. 

JOHN  HAYNES  HOLMES,  1910. 
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Music:  BeaHtudo—J.  B.  Dykes,  1875 

O  GOD  of  gifts  exceeding  rare 

To  brothers  here  below, 
Accept  our  grateful,  anxious  prayer 

And  make  our  talents  grow. 
Oh,  take  away  the  unused  gift, 

The  power  allowed  to  drift; 
Show  us  that  small  things  from  above 

Gain  strength  to  heal  through  love. 

\ 

The  truths,  O  Lord,  Thou  late  hast  taught 

Have  made  us  clearly  see 
That  when  we  serve  Thee  as  we  ought, 

Then  only  are  we  free. 
Grant  that  Thy  plan  of  majesty 

May  let  us  work  with  Thee 
To  change  the  water  into  wine, 

Make  humblest  things  divine. 

Preserve  us  gentle  in  our  strength, 

And  patient  with  the  slow, 
Till  we  deserve  such  praise  at  length 

As  only  Thou   shall  know. 
O,  God  of  gifts  exceeding  rare, 

Grant  that  we  here  below 
May  live  the  answer  to  our  prayer 

For  talents  that  shall  grow. 

MADELEINE  SWEENY  MILLER,  1913. 
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Music:    Sanctuary — /.   B.  Dykes,   1871 

pj  AIL  the  glorious  Golden  City, 
Pictured  by  the  seers  of  old! 
Everlasting  light  shines  o'er  it, 

Wondrous  tales  of  it  are  told : 
Only  righteous  men  and  women 

Dwell  within   its  gleaming  wall; 
Wrong  is  banished  from  its  borders, 

Justice  reigns  supreme  o'er  all. 

We  are  builders  of  that  city; 

All  our  joys  and  all  our  groans 
Help  to  rear  its  shining  ramparts; 

All  our  lives  are  building  stones: 
Whether  humble  or  exalted. 

All  are  called  to  task  divine; 
All  must  aid  alike  to  carry 

Forward  one  sublime  design. 

And  the  work  that  we  have  builded, 

Oft  with  bleeding  hands  and  tears, 
And  in  error  and  in  anguish, 

Will   not  perish  with  our  years : 
It  will  last  and  shine  transfigured 

In  the  final  reign  of  Right 
It  will  merge  into  the  splendors 

Of  the  City  of  the  Light. 

FELIX  ADLER,  1909. 

24 
Music:   Rivaulx—J.  B.  Dykes,  1875 

K INGDOM  of  God ;  the  day  how  blest 
When  to  Thy  fold  as  to  their  home 
From  north  and  south,  from  east  and  west, 
Thine  own  of  every  name  shall  come! 

Day  of  the  Lord;  Thine  hour  draws  nigh, 
We  see  the  radiant  dawn  afar; 

The  light  of  truth  illumes  the  sky, 
Resplendent  as  the  morning  star. 

Not  ours  the  moon,  but  ours  the  dawn, 
The  prelude  to  the  full-orbed  day; 
And  ours  to  bid  the  clouds  be  gone, 
And  give  the  light  unhindered  way. 

All  glory,  gracious  God,  to  Thee! 

We  lift  our  eyes  unto  the  hills, 
And  lo!  the  blessed  prophecy, 

By  Thy  strong  arm,  its  course  fulfils. 
SETH  CURTIS  BEACH,  1907. 


ALL  SAINTS    C.  M.  D. 
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Go  ,  draw  the  sword  that     in 


His  name    You  shall  find  strength  to  use. 
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YE  who  dare  go  forth  with  God, 
Behold  the  flag  unfurled; 
And  hear  His  trumpet's  challenge  ring 

Across  the  answering  world: 
For  His  great  war  with  sin  and  shame, 

Though  coward  hearts  refuse — 
Co- draw  the  sword  that  in  His  name 
You  shall  find  strength  to  use. 

The  citadels  He  bids  you  storm 

\re  walled  with  ancient  wrong; 
The  foes  He  bids  you  shock  against 

Are  insolent  and  strong; 
Where  fleshly  lusts  and  greed  for  gain 

Make  dens  for  souls  to  die: — 
For  rescue  from  that  poisoned  pain 

The  bitter  voices  cry: 


3  The  bitter  voice  goes  up  to  God 

From  the  dark  house  of  shame; 
'Mid  iron  wheels  of  driving  toil, 

And  from  the  men  they  maim; 
From  every  stricken  child  who  lies 

In  some  foul  room  and  drear; 
From  those  who  walk  with  sodden  eyes, 

To  whom  no  hopes  come  near. 

4  Where  sordidness  and  pain  and  sin 

Cry  for  the  avenging  sword; 
Where  selfish  ease  and  indolence 

Call  for  the  blazing  word; 
There  Cod's  clear  trumpet  summons  those 

Who  dare  to  face  the  wrong. 
And  launch  against  His  spirit's  foes 

The  strength  which  He  makes  strong. 

W.  Russell  Bowie,  1913 
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Music:  Hampstead — William  Smallwood 

yU  HERE  cross  the  crowded  ways  "of  life, 
Where  sound  the  cries  of  race  and 

clan, 

Above  the  noise  of  selfish   strife, 
We  hear  Thy  voice,  O  Son  of  Man. 


The  cup  of  water  giv'n  for  Thee 

Still  holds  the  freshness  of  Thy  grace; 

Yet  long  these  multitudes  to  see 
The  sweet  compassion  of  Thy  face. 


In   haunts  of  wretchedness  and  need, 
On  shadow'd  thresholds  dark  with  fears, 

From  paths  where  hide  the  lures  of  greed, 
We  catch  the  vision  of  Thy  tears. 

From  tender  childhood  helplessness, 

From   woman's     grief,     man's   burden'd 
toil, 

From  famish'd  souls,  from  sorrow's  stress, 
Thy  heart  has  never  known  recoil. 


O  Master,  from  the  mountain  side, 
Make  haste  to  heal  these  hearts  of  pain; 

Among  these  restless  throngs  abide, 
O  tread  the  city's  streets  again; 

Till  sons  of  men  shall  learn  Thy  love, 
And  follow  where  Thy  feet  have  trod; 

Till  glorious  from  Thy  heaven  above, 
Shall  come  the  City  of  our  God. 

FRANK  MASON  NORTH,  1905. 
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Music:    Chester— Oratory    Hymns,    1868          Music:  Benediction— E.  J.  Hopkins,  1867        Music:  Tallis'  Canon— Thomas  Tallis,  1565 


JJEHOLD  us,  Lord,  a  little  space 

From  daily  tasks  set  free, 
And  met  within  Thy  holy  place 
To  rest  awhile  with  Thee. 

Around  us  rolls  the  ceaseless  tide 

Of  business,  toil,  and  care; 
And  scarcely  can  we  turn  aside 

For  one  brief  hour  of  prayer. 

Yet  these  are  not  the  only  walls 
Wherein  Thou  mayest  be  sought; 

On  homeliest  work  Thy  blessing  falls, 
In  truth  and  patience  wrought. 

Thine  are  the  loom,  the  forge,  the  mart, 

The  wealth  of  land  and  sea, 
The  worlds  of  science  and  of  art 

Revealed  and  ruled  by  Thee. 

Then  let  us  prove  our  heavenly  birth, 

In  all  we  do  and  know; 
And  claim  the  kingdom  of  the  earth 

For  Thee  and  not  Thy  foe. 

Work  shall  be  prayer,  if  all  be  wrought 

As  Thou  wouldst  have  it  done, 
And  prayer,  by  Thee  inspired  and  taught, 

Itself  with  work  be  one. 

pus  ,•  x  JOHN  ELLERTON,  1870. 
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Music:  Hamburg — Arr.  by  L.  Mason,  1824 

O  SOMETIMES  gleams  upon  our  sight, 
Through  present  wrong,  the  eternal 
Right; 

And  step  by  step,  since  time  began, 
We  see  the  steady  gain  of  man. 

That  all  of  good  the  past  hath  had 
Remains  to  make  our  own  time  glad, 

Our  common,  daily  life  divine, 
And  every  land  a  Palestine. 

Through  the  harsh  noises  of  our  day 
A  low,  sweet  prelude  finds  its  way; 

Through  clouds  of  doubt,  and  creeds  of 

fear, 
A  light  is  breaking  calm  and  clear. 

Henceforth  my  soul  shall  sigh  no  more 
For  olden  time  and  holier  shore; 

God's  love  and  blessing,  then  and  there, 
Are  now  and  here  and  everywhere. 

JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER. 
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Music:  Tallis'  Ordinal— T.  Tallis,  1565 

'P'HE  ploughing  of  the  Lord  is  deep, 

On  ocean  or  on  land; 
His  furrows  cross 'the  mountain-steep, 
They  cross  the  sea-washed  sand. 

Wise  men  and  prophets  know  not  how, 
But  work  their  Master's  will ; 

The  kings  and  nations  drag  the  plough 
His  purpose  to  fulfil. 

They  work  his  will  because  they  must, 

On  hillside  or  on  plain, 
Till  clods  are  broken  into  dust, 

And  ready  for  the  grain. 

Where  prophets  lone  the  deserts  trod, 
Where  monarchs  dragged  the  plough, 

Behold  the  seed-time  of  his  Word, 
The  Sower  comes  to  sow! 

EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE. 


O   THOU  great  Friend  to  all  the  sons  of 

men, 
Who  once  didst  come  in  humblest  guise 

below, 

Sin  to  rebuke,  to  break  the  captive's  chain, 
And  call  Thy  brethren  forth  from  want 
and  woe: — 

We  look  to  Thee ;  Thy  Spirit  gives  the  light 
Which  guides  the  nations  groping  on 
their  way, 

Stumbling  and  falling  in  disastrous  night, 
Yet  hoping  ever  for  the  perfect  day. 

Yes!  Thou  art  still  the  Life;  Thou  art  the 

Way  the  holiest  know ; 
Light,  Life,  and  Way,  of  heav'n! 
And   they   who  dearest   hope   and   deepest 

pray, 

Toil  by  the  Light,  Life,  Way,  which  Thou 
hast  giv'n. 

THEODORE  PARKER,  1846  alt. 
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Music:   Vesper  Hymn — D.  S.  Bortniansky, 
1751-1825) 

pATHER,  hear  the  prayer  we  offer! 

Not  for  ease  that  prayer  shall  be, 
But  for  strength,  that  we  may  ever 
Live  our  lives  courageously. 

Not  forever  in  green  pastures 

Do  we  ask  our  way  to  be; 
But  the  steep  and  rugged  pathway 

May  we  tread   rejoicingly. 

Not  forever  by  still  waters 

Would  we  idly  quiet  stay, 
But  would  smite  the  living  fountains 

From  the  rocks  along  our  way. 

Be  our  strength  in  hours  of  weakness, 
In  our  wanderings  be  our  guide; 

Through  endeavor,  failure,  danger, 
Father,  be  Thou  at  our  side! 

LOVE  M.  WILLIS,  alt. 
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Music:  Beatitudo — John  B.  Dykes,  1875 

£)EAR  Lord,  who  dwellest  with  us  now 

In  sad  humanity, 
Give  us  beneath  the  cross  to  bow 
Which  men  have  laid  on  Thee. 

When  hunger  calls  to  us  for  bread 
With  childhood's  piteous  plea. 

Make  us  to  know  what  Thou  hast  said 
Of  those  who  give  to  Thee. 

When  stranger  knocketh  at  our  door 

For  cheer  and  sympathy, 
Our  hearts  would  warmest  greetings  pour, 

That  we  may  welcome  Thee. 

When  sick  and  sore-distressed  appeal 

In  man's  infirmity, 
We'd  haste  the  broken  heart  to  heal 

That  we  may  comfort  Thee. 

When  captive  lives  in  mortal  pains 

Are  clamoring  to  be  free, 
We'd  strike  away  the  heavy  chains 

That  we  may  succor  Thee. 

And  when  at  last  all  men  become 

Sons  of  one  family. 
Still  in  their  midst  will  be  Thy  home, 

And  there  we'll  dwell  with  Thee. 


\\/E  move  in  faith  to  unseen  goals, 

We  strive  in    patience    through    the 

night 

Which  weighs  upon  our  doubtful  souls. 
To  some  great  realm  of  love  and  light. 

The  task  is  heavy,  stern  the  way, 
And  hope  is  faint,  and  sight  is  weak; 

And  oft  tlie  light  of  that  great  day 
Is  lost  to  us,  howe'er  we  seek. 

For  still  the  ignorance  that  kills, 
And  still  the  hatreds  that  divide, 

And  still  the  strife  of  warring  wills, 
Subdue  our  strength,  and  check  our  pride 

But,  even  as  we  fail,  our  aim 
Grows  larger  from  our  high  attempt ; 

And  while  we  suffer  love's  large  blame. 
And  reason's  most  august  contempt, 

We  grow  in  greatness  of  design, 
In  higher  powers  of  patient  toil, 

In  hopes  that  seize  the  secret  sign 
Of  far-off  joys  which  nought  may  foil. 
MALCOLM  QUINN. 
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Music:  Federal  Street—  H.  K.  Oliver,  1833 

past  is  dark  with  sin  and  shame, 
The  future  dim  with  doubt  and  fear; 
But,  Fatlier,  yet  we  praise  Thy  name, 
Whose  guardian  love  is  always  near. 

For  man  has  striven,  ages  long, 
With  faltering  steps,  to  come  to  Thee; 

And,  in  each  purpose  high  and  strong, 
The  influence  of  Thy  grace  could  see. 

He  could  not  breathe  an  earnest  prayer. 

But  Thou  was't  kinder  than  he  dreamed, 
As  age  by  age  brought  hopes  more  fair, 

And  nearer  still  Thy  kingdom  seemed. 

But  never  rose  within  his  breast 
A  trust  so  calm  and  deep  as  now: 

Shall  not  the  weary  find  a  rest? 
Father,  Preserver,  answer  Thou! 

"Tis  dark  around,  'tis  dark  above, 

But  through  the  shadow  streams  the  sun: 
We  cannot  doubt  Thy  certain  love; 
And  Man's  true  aim  shall  yet  be  won  ! 
THOMAS  WENTWORTH  HIGGINSON, 
1822-1911. 
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Music:  St.  Magnus  —  Jeremiah  Clark,  1700 


WILLIAM  M.  CRANE.,  1913. 
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courage    fails,   and    faith   burns 
low, 

And  men  are  timid  grown, 
Hold  fast  thy  loyalty  and  know 
That  Truth  still  moveth  on. 

For  unseen  messengers  she  hath 

To  work  her  will  and  ways, 
And  even  human  scorn  and  wrath 

God  turneth  to  her  praise. 

The  race  is  not  unto  the  swift, 

The  brittle  to  the  strong, 
When  dawn  her  judgment-days  that  sift 

The  claims  of  right  and  wrong. 

And  more  than  thou  can'st  do  for  Truth 

Can  she  on  ihee  confer, 
If  thou,  O  heart,  but  give  thy  youth 

And  manhood  unto  her. 

Who  follow  her.  though  men  deride, 
In  her  strength  shall  be  strong; 

Shall  see  their  shame  become  their  pride, 
And  share  her  triumph-song! 

FREDERICK  L.  HOSMEH. 


The  Hundred  Hymns 
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II- Liberty  and  Justice 
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Music:  Alford—J.  B.  Dykes,  1875  Music:  The  People's  Advent— H.  R.  H.  A. 

"TIS  coming  up  the  steep  of  time, 

And     this    old    world     is     growing 

brighter; 

We  may  not  see  its  dawn  sublime, 
Yet    high    hopes    make   the   heart   throb 

lighter. 
Our  dust  may  slumber  underground 

When  it  awakes  the  world  in  wonder; 
But  we  have  felt  it  gathering  round — 
Have     heard     its     voice     of     distant 
thunder ! 

'Tis  coming  now,  that  glorious  time, 

Foretold  by  seers  and   sung  in  story, 
For  which,  when  thinking  was  a  crime  , 

Souls  leap'd  to  heav'n  from  scaffolds  gory. 
They  pass'd.  But  lo!  the  work  they  wrought, 

Now  crowned  hopes  of  ages  blossom  I 
The  lightning  of  their  living  thought 

Is  flashing  through  us,  brain  and  bosom. 

Creeds,  empires,  systems,  rot  with  age, 

But  the  great  people's  ever  youthful 
And   it   shall   write   the   future's   page 

To  our  humanity  more  truthful ; 
There's  a  divinity  within 

That  makes  men  great  if  they  but  will  it, 
God  works  with  all  who  dare  to  win, 

And  the  time  cometh  to  reveal  it. 

Fraternity!  Love's  other  name! 

Dear  heav'n-connected  link  of  being; 
Then  shall  we  grasp  thy  golden  dream, 

As  souls,  full-statur'd,  grow  far-seeing. 
Thou  shall  unfold  our  better  part, 

And  in  our  life-cup  yield  more  honey; 
Light  up  with  joy  the  poor  man's  heart. 

And  love's  own  world  with  smiles  more 
sunny ! 

GERALD   MASSEY. 
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Music:  Dundee  —  Scottish  Psalter,  1564 


in  dumb  resignation 
We  lift  our  hands  on  high; 
Not  like  the  nerveless  fatalist 

Content   to   trust    and    die. 
Our  faiih  springs  like  the  eagle 

Who  soars  to  meet  the  sun, 
And  cries  exulting  unto  Thee 
O  Lord,  Thy  will  be  done! 

When  tyrant  feet  are  trampling 

Upon  the  common  weal, 
Thou  dost  not  bid  us  bend  and  writhe 

Beneath  the  iron  heel. 
In  Thy  name  we  assert  our  <  right 

By  sword  or  tongue  or  pen, 
And  oft  a  people's  wrath  may  flash 

Thy  message  unto  men. 

Thy  will !     It  strengthens  weakness. 

It  bids  the  strong  be  just; 
No  lip  to  fawn,  no  hand  to  beg, 

No  brow  to  seek  the  dust. 
Wherever  man  oppresses  man 

Beneath  Thy  liberal  sun 
O  Lord  be  there  Thine  arm  made  bare. 

Thy  righteous  will  be  done ! 

JOHN  HAY,  1891.    V.  z,  I.  7,  alt. 
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Music:  Rockingham  New — L.  Mason,  1830 

S  PIRIT  of  God,  in  thunder  speak 

To  rouse  us  from  our  sluggish  joy; 
Our  soft  content  accursed  make, 
Our  peace  with  sharpest  pain  alloy. 

Bid  us  go  forth  where  doubt  hath  wrung 
Man's  hope  from  out  his  aching  breast; 

Where  all  is  dark,  and  for  his  feet 
Far-wandering,  there  is  no  rest. 

Wherever  right  her  flag  unfurls, 
And  justice  shows  a  better  way, 

Where  truth  and  freedom  spurn  the  night, 
And  hail  the  burnished  spears  of  day, — 

There  be  our  place!  O  there  be  heard 
Thy  voice  a  clarion  ringing  clear, — 

To  rouse  the  sleepers,  wake  the  dead, 
And  stay  the  faint  with  hope  and  cheer. 
Ad.  from  JOHN  WHITE  CHADWICK. 


Music:  Arr.  from  the  Kyrie  in  the  Twelfth 
Mass.     Attr.  to  Mozart. 

C  REATION'S  Lord,  we  give  Thee  thanks 

That  this  Thy  world  is  incomplete; 
That  battle  calls  our  marshalled  ranks, 
That  work  awaits  our  hands  and  feet; 

That  Thou  hast  not  yet  finished  man, 
That  we  are  in  the  making  still. — 

As  friends  who  share  the  Maker's  plan, 
As  sons  who  know  the  Father's  will. 

Beyond  the  present  sin  and  shame. 
Wrong's  bitter,  cruel,  scorching  blight, 

We  see  the  beckoning  vision  flame, 
The  blessed  Kingdom  of  the  Right. 

What  though  the  Kingdom  long  delay, 
And  still  with  haughty  foes  must  cope? 

It  gives  us  that  for  which  to  pray, 
A  field  for  toil  and  faith  and  hope. 

Since  what  we  choose  is  what  we  are, 
And  what  we  love  we  yet  shall  be, 

The  goal  may  ever  shine  afar, — 
The  will  to  win  it  makes  us  free. 

WlLLLIAM   DEWlTT    HYDE. 
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Music:  Knightsbridge—J .  B.  Powell,  1885 

O  NCE  to  every  man  and  nation 
Comes  the  moment  to  decide, 
In  the  strife  of  truth  with  falsehood, 

For  the  good  or  evil  side; 
Some  great  cause,  God's  new  Messiah, 

Off'ring  each  the  bloom  or  blight, 
And  the  choice  goes  by  forever 

Twixt  that  darkness  and  that  light. 

Then  to  side  with  truth  is  noble, 

When  we  share  her  wretched  crust, 
Ere  her  cause  bring  fame  and  profit. 

And  'tis  prosperous  to  be  just; 
Then  it  is  the  brave  man  chooses, 

While  the  coward  stands  aside 
Till  the  multitude  make  virtue 

Of  the  faith  they  had  denied. 

By  the  light  of  burning  martyrs 

Jesus'  bleeding  feet  I  track, 
Toiling  up  new  Calvaries  ever 

With  the  cross  that  turns  not  back ; 
New  occasions  teach  new  duties, 

Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth; 
They  must  upward  still  and  onward. 

Who  would  keep  abreast  of  truth. 

Though  the  cause  of  evil  prosper, 

Yet  'tis  truth  alone  is  strong; 
Though  her  portion  be  the  scaffold. 

And  upon  the  throne  be  wrong, — 
Yet  that  scaffold  sways  the  future, 

And.  behind  the  dim  unknown, 
Standeth  God  within  the  shadow, 

Keeping  watch  above  His  own. 

JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL.  1845,  arr. 


God!    judge   Thou   the   earth    in 
might, 

This  wicked  earth  redress  ! 
For  Thou  art  he  who  shall  by  right 
The  nations  all  possess. 

Before  Thee  righteousness  shall  go, 

Thy  royal  harbinger; 
Then  wilt  Thou  come,  and  not  be  slow  ; 

Thy  footsteps  cannot  err. 

Truth  from  the  earth,  like  to  a  flower, 

Shall  bud  and  blossom  then, 
And  justice,  from  her  heavenly  bower. 

Look  down  on  mortal  men. 

The  nations  all  whom  Thou  hast  made 
Shall  come,  and  all  shall   frame 

To  bow  them  low  before  Thee,  Lord, 
And  glorify  Thy  name. 

For  great  Thou  art,  and  wonders  great 

By  Thy  strong  hand  are  done; 
Thou,  in  Thine  everlasting  seat, 
Remainest  God  alone. 

Compiled  from  Milton's 
Paraphrases  of  the  Psalms 
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Music:  St.  Cecilia— L.  G.  Hayne,  1863 

^HY  kingdom  come,  O  Lord, 
Wide-circling  as  the  sun; 
Fulfil  of  old  Thy  word 
And  make  the  nations  one. 

One  in  the  bond  of  peace, 

The  service  glad  and  free 
Of  truth  and  righteousness, 

Of  love  and  equity. 

Speed,  speed  the  longed-for  time 
Foretold  by  raptured  seers — 

The  prophecy  sublime, 
The  hope  of  all  the  years — 

Til]  rise  at  last,  to  span 

Its  firm  foundations  broad, 
The  commonwealth  of  man, 

The  city  of  our  God. 

FREDERICK  L.  HOSMER,  1904. 
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Music:  St.  George's  Windsor — G.  J.  Elvey. 
1858 

J^/f  EN,  whose  boast  it  is  that  ye 

Come  of  fathers  brave  and  free, 
,If  there  breathe  on  earth  a  slave, 

Are  ye  truly  free  and  brave? 
If  ye  do  not  feel  the  chain 

When  it  works  a  brother's  pain, 
Are  ye  not  base  slaves  indeed. 

Slaves  unworthy  to  be  freed? 

Is  true  freedom  but  to  break 

Fetters  for  our  own  dear  sake. 
And  with  leathern  hearts  forget 

That  we  owe  mankind  a  debt? 
No;  true  freedom  is  to  share 

All  the  chains  our  brothers  wear, 
Ahd,  with  heart  and  hand,  to  be 

Earnest  to  make  others  free. 

They  are  slaves  who  fear  to  speak 

For  the  fallen  and  the  weak; 
They  are  slaves  who  will  not  choose 

Hatred,  scoffing,  and  abuse,  I 

Rather  than  in  silence  shrink 

From  the  truth  they  needs  must  think ; 
They  are  slaves  who  dare  not  be 

In  the  right  with  two  or  three. 

JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 
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COMMONWEALTH     7.  6.  7.  6.  8.  8.  8.  5. 


Josiah  Booth,  1852 


When   wilt  Thou  save       the     peo    -    pie? 

I  r\ 


O      God        of      mer  -  cy,    when? 
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Not  kings  aud    lords,    bat    na  -   tions,         Not   thrones  and  crowns,  but   men. 
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Flowers  of  Tliy  heart,  O    God,      are    they,          Let  them  not  pass  like  weeds    a  -  way, 
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1      t      • 
Let  them  not  fade  in      sun-less    day,         God     save  the      peo  -  pie.         A-men. 


WHEN  wilt  Thou  save  the  people? 
O  God  of  mercy,  when  ? 
Not  kin.es  and  lords,  but  nations, 

Not  thrones  and  crowns,  but  men. 
Flowers  of  Thy  heart,  O  God,  are  they, 
Let  them  not  pass  like  weeds  away, 
Let  them  not  fade  in  sunless  day, 
God  save  the  people. 


2  Shall  crime  bring  crime  forever, 

Strength  aiding  still  the  strong  ? 
Is  it  Thy  will,  0  Father, 

That  man  shall  toil  for  wrong  ? 
"No!"  say  the  mountains;  "No!"  the  skies; 
"Man's  clouded  sun  shall  gladly  rise, 
And  songs  be  heard  instead  of  sighs." 
God  save  the  people. 


3  When  wilt  Thou  save  the  people? 

O  God  of  mercy,  when  ? 
The  people.  Lord,  the  people, 

Not  thrones  and  crowns,  but  men. 
God  save  the  people,  Thine  they  are; 
Thy  children,  as  Thy  angels  fair, 
From  vice,  oppression,  and  despair 
God  save  the  people. 


Ehenezer  Elliott,  1781-1849 
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Music:  Wild  Bells — Henry  Lahee. 


RING  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky, 
The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light: 
The  year  is  dying  in  the  night; 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 
Ring  happy  bells,  across  the  snow: 
The  year  is  going,  let  him  go; 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind, 
For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more; 
Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor, 

Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 


Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood, 
The  civic  slander  and  the  spite; 
Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right, 

Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease, 
Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold ; 
Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old, 

Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free, 
The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand; 
Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land  , 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 

ALFRED  TENNYSON,  1850. 


Music:  Langran — James  Langran,  1862 

'PHY  kingdom  come!'  O  Lord,  we  daily 

cry, 
Weary  and  sad  with  earth's  long  strife 

and  pain! 

'How  long,  O   Lord!'  Thy  suffering  chil- 
dren sigh, 

'Speed  Thou  the  dawn,  and  o'er  the  na- 
tions reign!' 

Thy   kingdom  come!   then   all   the  din   of 

war 
Like  some  dark  dream  shall  vanish  with 

the  night! 
Peace,  holy  peace,  her  myriad  gifts  shall 

pour, 
Resting  secure  from  danger  and  affright 

Thy  kindgom  come !  no  more  shall  deeds  of 

shame 

Brutish   and   base,   destroy   the   soul   di- 
vine: 

Bright  with  Thy  love's  all-purifying  flame 
Thy  human  temples  evermore  shall  shine ! 

Thy  kingdom  come!  mad  greed  for  wealth 

and  power 
No  more  shall  grind  the  weaklings  in  the 

dust; 
Then  mind  and   strength  shall  share  Thy 

ample  dower, 
Brothers  in  Thee,  and  one  in  equal  trust 

Thy  kingdom  come !  then  shall  Thy  blessed 

will 
Rule   all   the   souls   in   Thy    fair   image 

made: 

Angels  and  men  Thy  every  thought  fulfil; 
In  earth  and  heaven  Thy  mandates  be 
obeyed. 

HENRY  WARBURTON  HAWKES. 
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Music:  Moultrie—G.   F.   Cobb,  (1838 ) 

J-JASTE,  O  haste,  delightful  morning 

Of  that  glorious  freedom  day, 
When  from  earth's  remotest  borders 

Tyranny  has  passed  away. 
Refrain: 

Ever  growing, 
Swiftly  flowing 
Like  a  mighty  river, 
Sweeping  on  from  shore  to  shore, 
Love  will  rule  the  wide  world  o'er. 

When  we   shall   for  service  render 

Service  of  an  equal  worth, 
Then  will  all  mankind  be  brothers, 

Heav'n  will  then  have  come  to  earth. 

In  that  day  there'll  be  no  master, 
No  man  that  will  serve  as  slave, 

All  mankind  a  band  of  brothers, 
Friends,  the  name  that  all  will  have. 

Cruel   war  will   then   be   over, 

And  the  olive  branch  of  peace, 
Will  from  shame  and  hate  and  murder 
Bring  to  all  a  sweet  release. 

SAMUEL  M.  JONES. 
("GOLDEN  RULE"  JONES). 


Music:  Temple— Edward  J.  Hopkins,  1867. 

J^J  EN    of   thought !   be   up    and    stirring, 

Night  and  day. 
Men  of  action !  aid  and  cheer  them 

As  ye  may. 

There's  a   font  about  to  stream, 
There's  a  light  about  to  beam, 

Men  of  thought  and  men  of  action! 

Clear  the  way! 
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Once  the  welcome  light  has  broken, 

Who  shall  say 
What  the  unimagined  glories 

Of    the   day? 

Aid  the  dawning,  tongue  and  pen, 
Aid  it,  arms  of  honest  men, 
And  the  evil  all  shall  vanish 

In  its  ray. 

Lo!  the  Right's  about  to  conquer, 

Clear  the  wayl 
And  a  brazen   wrong  to  crumble 

Into  clay. 

With  the  Right  shall  many  more 
Enter  smiling  at  the  door; 
And  the  clouds  of  wrong  be  scattered 

From  the  day. 

We  have  seen  the  blackness  changing 

Into  grey; 
We  now  see  the  hosts  assemble 

For  the  fray. 

With  the  giant  Wrong  shall  fall 
Many  others  great  and  small 
Men  of  thought  and  men  of  action ! 
Clear  the  way !    • 

C.  MACKAY,  alt. 


Music: 
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Morwellham — Charles 
(1826-1905) 


Steggall, 


o 


HOLY  City  seen  of  John 
Where  Christ,  the  Lamb,  doth  reign, 
Within  whose  four-square  walls  shall  come 

No  night,  nor  need,  nor  pain, 
And  where  the  tears  are  wiped  from  eyes 
That  shall  not  weep  again! 

Hark,  how  from  men  whose  lives  are  held 
More  cheap  than  merchandise, 

From  women  struggling  sore  for  bread, 
From  little  children's  cries, 

There  swells  the  sobbing  human  plaint 
That  bids  thy  walls  arise  I 

O  shame  to  us  who  rest  content 
While  lust  and  greed  for  gain 

In  street  and  shop  and  tenement 
Wring  gold  from  human  pain, 

And  bitter  lips  in  blind  despair 
Cry — "Christ  hath  died  in  vain!" 

Give  us,  O  God,  the  strength  to  build 

The  City  that  hath  stood 
Too  long  a  dream,  whose  laws  are  love, 

Whose  ways  are  brotherhood, 
And  where  the  sun  that  shineth  is 

God's  grace  for  human  good. 

Already  in  the  mind  of  God 

That  City  riseth  fair, — 

Lo,  how  its  splendor  challenges 

The  souls  that  greatly  dare, — 
Yea,  bids  us  seize  the  whole  of  life 

And  build  its  glory  there ! 

W.  RUSSELL  BOWIE,  1909. 
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Music:  Maryland,  My  Maryland 
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PENTECOST    L.  M. 


William  Boyd,  1846 
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Musts, 


Let      there      be 


wis  -   dom       on         the       earth! 


Let  broad     hu  -   man    -     i     -     ty       have 


1  T  ET  there  be  light,  Lord  God  of  Hosts! 
-^   Let  there  be  wisdom  on  the  earth! 

Let  broad  humanity  have  birth! 
Let  there  be  deeds,  instead  of  boasts! 

2  Within  our  passioned  hearts  instill 

The  calm  that  endeth  strife; 
Make  us  Thy  ministers  of  life; 
Purge  us  from  lusts  that  curse  and  kill! 

3  Give  us  the  peace  of  vision  clear 

To  see  our  brothers'  good  our  own, 
To  joy  and  suffer  not  alone: 
The  love  that  casteth  out  all  fear! 

4  Let  woe  and  waste  of  warfare  cease, 

That  useful  labor  yet  may  build 
Its  homes  with  love  and  laughter  filled! 
God,  give  Thy  wayward  children  peace! 

William  Merrr-ll  Vories 

ion  American  Peace  Society. 


let  our  voices  gayly  ring, 
Liberty,  O  Liberty! 
Thy  praises  we  will  ever  sing, 

Liberty,  O  Liberty! 
In  every  land,  by  every  sea, 

Strong  arms  grow  stronger  serving  thee  : 
Thy  faithful  servants  we  would  be, 
Liberty,  O   Liberty! 

Thy  name  shall  be  forever  dear, 

Liberty,  O  Liberty  ! 
By  it  we  conquer  every  fear, 

Liberty,  O  Liberty! 
As  friends  and  brothers  in  one  band, 

We  give  to  each  a  helping  hand, 
Till  thou  shalt  rule  in  every  land, 

Liberty,  O  Liberty! 

JANE  ROBBINS. 
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Music:  Schumann — Arr.  from  R.  Schumann 


§END  down  Thy  truth,  O  God, 
Too  long  the  shadows  frown, 
Too  long  the  darkened  way  we've  trod, 
Thy  truth,  O  Lord,  send  down. 

Send  down  Thy  Spirit  free, 

Till  wilderness  and  town 
One  temple  for  Thy  worship  be, — 

Thy  Spirit,  O  send  down. 


Send  down  Thy  love,  Thy  life 

Our  lesser  lives  to  crown, 
And  cleanse  them  of  their  hate  and  strife, 

Thy  living  love  send  down. 

i 

Send  down  Thy  peace,  O  Lord; 

Earth's  bitter  voices  drown 
In  one  deep  ocean  of  accord, — 

Thy  peace,  O  God,  send  down. 

EDWARD  R.  SILL. 
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Music:   Smiley — /.   Summers,  1843 

'P  HROUGH  centuries  of  sin  and  woe 

Hath  streamed  the  crimson  flood, 
While  man,  in  concert  with  the  foe, 

Hath   shed  his  brother's  blood. 
Now  lift  Thy  banner,  Prince  of  Peace, 

And  let  the  cruel  war  cry  cease. 

In  vain,  mid  clamors  loud  and  rude, 

Thy  servants  seek  repose, 
See,  day  by  day,  the  strife  renewed, 

And  brethren   turned  to   foes. 
Then  lift  Thy  banner,  Prince  of  Peace, 
Make  wrong  among  Thy  subjects  cease. 

Still  to  the  heavens  the  weak  will  pour 

Their  loud,  unanswered  cry; 
Still  wealth  doth  heap  its  secret  store, 

And  want  forgotten  lie. 
Lift  high  Thy  banner,  Prince  of  Peace, 
Let  hatred  die  and  love  increase. 

Thy  gospel,  Lord,  is  grace  and  love; 

O  send  it  all  abroad, 
Till  every  heart  submissive  prove, 

And  bless  the  reigning  God. 
Come,  lift  Thy  banner,  Prince  of  Peace, 
And  give  the  weary  world  release. 

JOHN  HAMPDEN  GURNEV. 
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Music:    Winchester  New,  alt.  from  Ham- 
burger Musikalisches  Handbuch,  1690. 

O  GOD  of  love,  O  King  of  peace, 

Make  wars  throughout  the  world  to 
cease ; 

The  wrath  of  sinful  man  restrain, 
Give  peace,  O  God,  give  peace  again ! 

Whom  shall  we  trust  but  Thee,  O  Lord? 
Where  rest  but  on  Thy  faithful  word? 
Nor  ever  call  on  Thee  in  vain, 
Give  peace,  O  God,  give  peace  again ! 

Remember,  Lord,  Thy  works  of  old, 
The  wonders  that  our  fathers  told; 

Remember  not  our  sin's  dark  stain, 
Give  peace,  O  God,  give  peace  again ! 
H.  W.  BAKER,  1861. 
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Music:  Lambeth — Wilhelm  Schulthes,  1871 

of  the  nations,  near  and  far, 
Ruler  of  all  mankind, 
Bless  Thou  Thy  people  as  they  strive 
The  paths  of  peace  to  find. 

The  clash  of  arms  still  shakes  the  sky, 

King  battles  still  with  king — 
Wild  through  the  frighted  air  of  night 

The  bloody  tocsins  ring. 

But  clearer  far  the  friendly  speech        . 

Of  scientists  and  Seers, 
The  wise  debate  of  statesmen  and 

The  shouts  of  pioneers. 

And  stronger  far  the  clasped  hands 

Of  labor's  teeming  throngs, 
Who  in  a  hundred  tongues  repeat 

Their  common  creeds  and  songs. 

From  shore  to  shore  the  peoples  call 

In  loud  and  sweet  acclaim, 
The  gloom  of  land  and  sea  is  lit 

With  Pentecostal  flame. 

O  Father !  from  the  curse  of  war 

We  pray  Thee  give  release. 
And  speed,  O  speed  the  blessed  day 

Of  justice,  love,  and  peace. 

JOHN  HAYNES  HOLMES. 


Music:   Schubert — Arr.  from  Schubert   by 
W.  W.  Cilclmst,  1805 

is  the  time  approaching, 
By  prophets  long  foretold, 
When  all  shall  dwell  together, 
One  Shepherd  and  one  fold? 
Shall  ev'ry  idol  perish. 

To  moles  and  bats  be  thrown? 
And  ev'ry  pray'r  be  offered 
To  Thee,  great  God,  alone? 

Shall  Jew  and  Gentile  meeting 

From    many    a   distant   shore, 
Around  one  altar  kneeling, 

One  common  Lord  adore? 
Shall  all  that  now  divides  us 

Remove,  and  pass  away 
Like  shadows  of  the  morning 

Before  the  blaze  of  day? 

Shall  all  that  now  unites  us 

More  sweet  and  lasting  prove, 
A  closer  bond  of  union 

In  a  blest  land  of  love? 
Shall  war  be  learned  no  longer? 

Shall  strife  and  tumult  cease? 
All  earth  His  blessed  kingdom, 

The  Lord  and  Prince  of  Peace! 

O  long-expected  dawning, 

Come  with  thy  cheering  ray; 
When  shall   the  morning  brighten. 

The  shadows  flee  away? 
O  sweet  anticipation! 

It  cheers  the  watchers  on 
To  pray,  and  hope,  and  labor, 

Till  the  dark  night  be  gone. 

JANE  BORTHWICK,  1859. 
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Music:  Russian  Hymn — Alexis  von  Lwoff, 
1833 

Q  OD  the  all-merciful,  earth  hath  forsaken 
Thy  ways  of  blessedness,  slighted  Thy 
word; 

Bid  not  Thy  wrath  in  its  terrors  awaken ; 
Give  to  us  peace  in  Thy  time,  O  Lord. 

God  the  all-righteous  One!     Man  hath  de- 
fied Thee, 

Yet  to  eternity  standeth  Thy  word; 
Falsehood  and  wrong  shall  not  tarry  beside 

Thee; 
Give  to  us  peace  in  Thy  time,  O  Lord. 

God  the  all-pitiful!  is  it  not  crying — 
Blood   of   the   guiltless,   like   water   out- 
poured? 

Look  on  the  anguish,  the  sorrow,  the  sigh- 
ing; 
Give  to  us  peace  in  Thy  time,  O  Lord. 

God    the    all-wise!    by    the    fire    of    Thy 

chast'ning, 

Earth  shall  to  freedom  and  truth  be  re- 
stored ; 
Through  the  thick  darkness  Thy  kingdom 

is  hast'ning; 
Thou  wilt  give  peace  in  Thy  time,  O  Lord 

So  will  Thy  people,  with  thankful  devotion, 
Praise  Him  who  saved  them  from  peril 

and  sword. 

Shouting,  in  chorus  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
Peace  to  the  nations,  and  praise  to  the 
Lord. 

HENRY  F.  CHORLEY,  1842. 
J.  ELLERTON,  1870,  alt. 


IV    Labor  and  Conflict 


Music  by  Constance  Mills  Herreshoff 

O   MASTER  of  the  callous  hand, 

The  workshop   and  the  bench  and 
plane 
We  know  that  Thou  canst  understand 

Our  hopes,  our  labors  and  our  pain, 
We  see  the  drops  of  honest  toil 

With  which  Thy  hardy  face  was  wet 
And  in  Thy  beauty  loving  eye 

The  craftsman's  kindling  pleasure  glow 
To  see  the  finished   work  put  by, 

The  joy  that  patient  workmen  know; 
We  answer  gladly  to  Thy  call, 

O  Master  Workman  of  us  all. 

O,  rugged  Master  of  the  hills, 

The  desert  and  the  storm  swept  sea, 
Our  eager  heart  responsive  thrills 

In  our  enlarging  thought  of  Thee. 
Thou  lovedst  well  the  open  road, 

The  pilgrim  staff  .the  pilgrim  load, 
As  o'er  the  hills  of  Palestine, 

Beneath  the  parching  eastern  blaze 
Those  eager,  tireless  feet  of  Thine 

Trod  joyously  the  crowded  days, 
To  minister  to  human  need, 

Thou  Saviour  of  the  world,  indeed. 
COPYRIGHT,  i»,.,  GEORGE  E.  DAY. 


Teach  me  Thy  patience;  still  with  Thee 
In  closer,  dearer  company, 
In  work  that  keeps  faith  sweet  and  strong. 
In  trust  that  triumphs  over  wrong, 

In  hope  that  sends  a  shining  ray 
Far  down  the  future's  broadening  way, 
In  peace  that  only  Thou  canst  give, 
With  Thee,  O  Master,  let  me  live. 

WASHINGTON  GLADDEN,  1879. 
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Music:  Carter  —  Edmund  S.  Carter 
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Music:  Maryton—H.  P.  Smith,  1874 

O  MASTER,  let  me  walk  with  Thee 

In  lowly  paths  of  service  free; 
Tell  me  Thy  secret,  help  me  bear 
The  strain  of  toil,  the  fret  of  care. 

Help  me  the  slow  of  heart  to  move 
By  some  clear,  winning  word  of  love; 
Teach  me  the  wayward  feet  to  stay, 
And  guide  them  in  the  homeward  way. 


who  tread  the  path  of  labor, 
Follow  where   My  feet  have  trod; 
They  who  work  without  complaining, 
Do  the  holy  will  of  God. 

Where  the  many  toil  together, 
There  am  I  among  My  own; 
Where  the  tired  workman  sleepeth, 
There  am  I  with  him  alone. 

I,  the  peace  that  passeth  knowledge, 
Dwell  amid  the  daily  strife, 
I,  the  bread  of  hcav'n  am  broken 
In  the  sacrament  of  life. 

Ev'ry  task,  however  simple, 
Sets  the  soul  that  does  it  free; 
Ev'ry  deed  of  love  and  mercy 
Done  to  man  is  done  to  Me. 

Never-more  Thou   needest   seek   Me, 
I  am  with  Thee  ev'rywhere; 
Raise  the  stone  and  Thou  shall  find  Me; 
Cleave  the  wood  and  I  am  there. 

HENRY  VAN  DYKE. 
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Music:  St.  Marguerite— Ed.  C.  Walker,  1876 

Q  STILL  in  accents  sweet  and  strong 

Sounds  forth  the  ancient  word, 
More  reapers  for  white  harvest  fields, 
More  laborers  for  the  Lord. 

We  hear  the  call ;  in  dreams  no  more 

In  selfish  ease  we  lie; 
But  girded  for  our  Father's  work, 

Go  forth  beneath  His  sky. 

O  Thou  whose  call  our  hearts  has  stirred. 

To  do  Thy  will  we  come; 
Thrust  in  our  sickles  at  Thy  word, 

And  bear  our  harvest  home. 

SAMUEL  LONGFELLOW,  1804. 

62  '         , 

Music:      Canonbury — Arr.     from     Robert 
Schumann,  1839 

J  T  may  not  be  our  lot  to  wield 

The  sickles  in  the  ripened  field; 
Nor  ours  to  hear,  on  summer  eves, 
The  reaper's  song  among  the  sheaves. 

Yet  ours  the  grateful  service  whence 
Comes,  day  by  day,  the  recompense; 
The  hope,  the  trust,  the  purpose  stayed, 
The   fountain,  and  the   noonday  shade. 

And  were  this  life  the  utmost  span, 
The  only  end  and  aim  of  man, 
Better  the  toil  of  fields  like  these 
Than  waking  dream  and  slothful  ease. 
JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER. 
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Music  by  Maltbie  Babcock 

Q    HARK,  for  the  hour  is  coming, 

When  your  ears  shall  anointed  be, 
Aye,  listen,  'tis   rising  and  swelling, 
O'er  populous  land  and  sea, 
The  morning  stars  began  it 
At  the  dawn  of  creation's  birth, 
And  the  circling  spheres  go  swinging 
And  singing  it  unto  earth. 
And  earth  shall  forget  her  groaning, 
And  learn  the  song  of  the  spheres 
And  the  tired  shall  sing  that  are  moaning 
And  the  sad  shall  dry  their  tears. 
Rtfrain: 

Blessed  are  they  that  work 
Blessed  are  they  that  work, 
For    they    shall    inherit    the    earth    in    the 
dawning,  dawning  day. 

For  the  song  of  the  spheres  is  motion. 
And  motion  and  toil  are  life. 
And  the  idle  shall   fail  and   falter, 
And  yield   at  the  end   of   strife, 
As  the  stars  tread  forth  appointed 
And  the  sun  gives  forth  his  heat, 
So  the  sons  of  men  shall  labor 
Ere  they  rest  in  honor's  seat. 
And  Kings  are  to  serve  the  people, 
And  wealth  is  to  ease  the  poor, 
And  learning  to  lift  up  the  lowly 
And  strength  that  the  weak  may  endure. 

Lo,  the  burden  shall  be  divided, 

And  each  shall  know  his  own. 

And  the  royalty  of  manhood 

Shall  be  more  than  crown  or  throne. 

And  the  flesh  and  blood  of  toilers 

Shall  no  longer  be  less  than  gold, 

And  never  an  honest  life  shall  be 

Into  hopeless  bondage  sold. 

For  we  the  people  are  waking 

And  high  and  low  shall  employ 

The  splendid  strength  of  union, 

For  liberty,  life  and  joy.  ANON. 


Music:  Church  Triumphant— J.  W.  Elliott 
(1833-) 

pROM  street  and  square,  from  hill  and 
glen, 

Of  this  vast  world  beyond  my  door, 
I  hear  the  tread  of  marching  men, 

The  patient  armies  of  the  poor. 

Not  ermine-clad  or  clothed  in  state, 
Their  title-deeds  not  yet  made  plain, 

But  waking  early,  toiling  late, 
The  heirs  of  all  the  earth  remain. 

The  peasant  brain  shall  yet  be  wise, 
The  untamed  pulse  grow  calm  and  still; 

The  blind  shall  see,  the  lowly  rise, 
And  work  in  peace  Time's  wondrous  will. 

Some  day,  without  a  trumpet's  call 

This  news  will  o'er  the  world  be  blown : 
"The  heritage  comes  back  to  all ! 
The  myriad  monarchs  take  their  own." 
THOMAS  WENTWORTH  HIGGINSON, 
1822-1911. 


Music:  Manoah — G.  Rossini 

y^/  E  met  them  on  the  common  way, 
They  passed  and  gave  no  sign, — 
The  heroes  that  had  lost  the  day, 
The  failures  half-divine. 

Here  are  earth's  splendid  failures,  come 
From  glorious  foughten  fields; 

Some  bear  the  wounds  of  combat,  some 
Are  prone  upon  their  shields. 

To  us  that  still  do  battle  here. 

If  we  in  aught  prevail, 
Grant,  God,  a  triumph  not  too  dear, 

Or  strength,  like  theirs,  to  fail! 

ELIZABETH   C.  CARDOZO. 
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Music:   Armor  of  Light — F.  L.  Lynes 

J-J  AST  thou  heard  it,  O  my  brother, 

Hast  thou  heard  the  trumpets  sound' 
Loudly  calling  each  the  other, 

Warrior  hosts  Thy  life  surround. 
Hark  the  tides  of  battle  rolling 

Fill  the  wide  world  like  a  sea; 
Heavenly  powers,  the  tides  controlling, 

Lift  up  faithful  hearts  and  free 

Refrain. 

Gird  thee,  gird  thee,  O  my  brother, 

We  will  march  in  close  array, 
Trusting  God  and  in  each  other, 

We  are  children  of  the  day! 

Brave  hearts   through   the   midnight    sing- 
ing 

Doubting  not  the  morning  star, — 
Lo!   the   dawn  breaks  o'er  them,  bringing 

Signs  of  triumph  from  afar! 
Scorning  fear,  the  darkness  scorning. 

While  Thy  brow  of  youth  is  bright. 
Set  Thy  forehead  to  the  morning, 

Wear  Thy  panoply  of  light. 

O  the  ancient  earth  is  calling 

For  such  life  as  Thine  may  be; 
Ages  gone  were  stumbling,   falling 

Toward  the  light  Thine  eye  shall   see. 
Though  the  old  heroic  story 

Glow  with  noble  deed  sublime. 
There  shall  be  a  greater  glory 

In  the  coming,  golden  time. 

THEODORE  C.  WILLIAMS. 


Music  by  Henry  Smart 

OOUL!  look  forth  where  shines  the  Fu- 
0     lure! 

Lo!  where  march  in  radiant  lines 
Glorious   hosts   with  snow-white  banners — 

Banners  bright   with  glorious  signs; 
Gleams  ihe  press,  in  golden  glory, 

Slimes  the  plow,  in  silken  pride; 
Waves    aloft    the    Hashing    anvil, 

1- louts  the  pond'rous  sledge  beside. 

Stalwart  men,  with  limbs  of  iron, 
Bear  those  gleaming  flags  above; 

Men  with   lips  and  eyes  of  gladness- 
Valiant  souls  and  hearts  of  love. 

Rings  o'er  earth  a  loud  hosanna — 
Soar  to  heav'n  those  banners  fair; 

Hark  I   th'eternal  conclave  echoes — 
"Labor  1  labor!  work  is  pray'r." 

Gleam  with  golden  grain  the  deserts — 

Shine  the  swamps  with  flowers  bright 
Still  march  on  those  glorious  armies — 

Wave  their  flags  in  radiant  light. 
Ocean's  forms  to  them  are  playthings, 

Chain'd  the  earth,  and  fire,  and  air; 
Merry   rings  their  loud  voic'd  anthem— 

"Labor!  labor!  work  is  pray'r." 

Foll'wing  close  these  conquering  armies — 

Dancing  on  with  happy   feet — 
White-arm'd     maids     and     flow'r-crown'd 
children 

Haste  those  warrior  men  to  greet—- 
Hands are  clasp'd  in  holiest  union; 

Joy,  like  incense,  soars  above 
Hail!  thrice  hail!  th'industrial  armies! 

Hail  th'Immortal  Strife  of  Level 

A.  J.  H.  DUGANNE. 
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Music:  The  Fatherhood  of  God  —  John  Jones 
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sound  ye  forth  with  trumpet  tone, 
Let  all  the  nations  fear, 
Speak  to  the  world  the  thrilling  wordj 

That   tyrants  quail   to  hear; 
And    write   them   bold   on   Freedom's  flag, 

And  wave  it  in  the  van. 
'Tis  the   Fatherhood  of   God, 
And  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

Upon  the  sunny  mountain  brow, 

Among   the   busy   throng, 
Proclaim  the  day   for  which  our  hearts 

Have  pray'd  and  waited  long; 
The  grandest  words  that  men  have  heard. 

Since  e'er  the  world  began, 
Are  the  Fatherhood  of  God, 

And  the  brotherhood  of  man, 

Too  long  the  night  of  ignorance 

Has  brooded  o'er  the  mind  ; 
Too  long  the  love  of  wealth  and  power, 

And   not   the   love  of   kind: 
Now  let  the  blessed  truth  be  flashed 

To  earth's  remotest  span, 
Of  the  Fatherhood  of  God, 

And  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

O,  ye  who  trample  on  the  hearts 

And   chain  the  minds  of  men; 
The  sword   is  shivered  in  your  grasp, 

Broke   by   the   mighty   pen, 
And   right  shall  yet   prevail,  in  spite 

Of  king  or  priestly  ban, 
By  the  Fatherhood  of  God, 

And  the  brotherhood  of  Man. 
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1   C\  (JOD  of  earth  and  altar                              2  From  all  that  terror  teaches, 
W  How  down  and  hear  our  cry,                              From  lies  of  tongue  and  pen, 
Our  earthly  rulers  falter,                                       From  all  the  easy  speeches 
Our  people  drift  and  die;                                       That  comfort  cruel  men, 
The  walls  of  gold  entomb  us,                                From  sale  and  profanation 
The  swords  of  scorn  divide,                                   Of  honor  and  the  sword, 
Take  not  Thy  thunder  from  us,                            From  sleep  and  from  damnation, 
But  take  away  our  pride.                                       Deliver  us,  good  Ix>rd. 

3  Tie  in  a  living  tether 
'  'he  priest  and  prince  and  thrall, 
Bind  all  our  lives  together, 
Smite  us  and  save  us  all; 
In  ire  and  exultation 
Aflame  with  faith,  and  free, 
Lift  up  a  living  nation, 
A  single  sword  to  Thee. 

G.  K,  Chesterton 
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Music:  Grotius — Old  Melody 


("JOB'S  trumpet    wakes    the  slumb'ring 
world ; 

Now  each  man  to  his  post! 
The  red-cross  banner  is  unfurl'd; 

Who  joins  the  glorious  host? 

He  who,  in  fealty  to  the  truth, 

And  counting  all  the  cost, 
Doth  consecrate  his  gen'rous  youth, — 

He  joins  the  noble  host, 

He  who,  no  anger  on  his  tongue, 

Nor  any  idle  boast, 
Bears  steadfast  witness  'gainst  the  wrong, 

He  joins  the  sacred  host 


He  who,  with  calm,  undaunted  will, 

Ne'er  counts  the  battle  lost, 
But  tho'  defeated,  battles  still,— 

He  joins  the  faithful  host. 

He  who  is  ready  for  the  cross, 
The  cause  despised  loves  most, 

And  shuns  not  pain  or  shame  or  loss, 
He  joins  the  martyr  host. 

God's  trumpet  wakes  the  slumb'ring  world; 

Now  each  man  to  his  post; 
The  red-cross  banner  is  unfurled; 

We  join  the  glorious  host. 

SAMUEL  LONGFELLOW,  1864. 


Music:  St.  Gertrude  —  /i.  .S".  Sullivan 

H  AIL  the  Hero  workers  of  the  mighty 

Past! 
They  whose  labor  builded  all  the  things 

that  last. 
Thoughts    of    wisest    meaning;    deeds    of 

noblest  right; 
Patient  toil  in  weakness;  battles  in  the 

night  ; 
Hail,  then,  noble  workers,  builders  of  the 

Past! 

All  whose  lives  have  blest  us  with  the 
gains  that  last. 

Hail  ye,  Hero  workers,  who  to-day  do  hear 
Duty's  myriad  voices  sounding  high  and 

clear  ; 
Ye  who  quick  responding,  haste  ye  to  your 

task, 

Be  it  grand  or  simple,  ye  forget  to  ask  ! 
Hail  ye,  noble  workers,  builders  of  to-day, 
Who  life's  treasure  gather,  that  shall  last 
alway. 

Hail  ye,   Hero  workers,  ye  who  yet  shall 

come, 
When  to  this  world's  calling  all  our  lips 

are  dumb! 
Ye  shall  build  more  nobly  if  our  work  be 

true 
As  we  pass  Life's  treasure  on  from  Old 

to   New. 
Hail   ye,    then,   all    workers,    of   all    lands 

and  time, 

One  brave  band  of  Heroes  with  one  task 
sublime. 

ANNA  GARLIN  SPENCER. 
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Music:  Fortitude  —  David  S.  Smith, 


strong! 
We  are  not  here  to  play,  to  dream,  to 

drift, 

We  have  hard  work  to  do,  and  loads  to  lift. 
Shun  not  the  struggle,   face  it,  'tis   God's 
gift. 

Be  strong! 

Say  not  the  days  are  evil  —  who's  to  blame? 
And     fold    the    hands    and    acquiesce  —  O 

shame  ! 
Stand  up,  speak  out,  and  bravely,  in  God's 

name. 

Be  strong! 
It    matters    not   how   deep   intrenched   the 

wrong, 
How  hard   the  battle  goes,   the   day,  how 

long; 

Faint  not,  fight  on  !    Tomorrow  comes  the 
song. 

MALTBIE  D.  BABCOCK. 
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Music:  Arlington — T.  A.  Arne,  1762. 

ALMIGHTY  God,  beneath  Whose  eye 

No  sparrow  falls  in  vain, 
Who  giveth  free  to  high  and  low 

The  sunshine  and  the  rain, 
Amid  the  darkness  of  our  days 

We  turn  to  Thee  for  light, 
And  to  Thy  will,  we  make  appeal 

For  Justice  and  for  Right. 

Behold,  O  God,  the  myriad  throngs 

Who  toil  from  sun  to  sun, 
The  bondmen  of  the  forge  and  shaft 

Whose  tasks  are  never  done; 
Behold  them  pile,  in  sweat  and  tears, 

The  wealth  of  kingly  lands 
And  in  their  hours  of  patient  prayer, 

To  Thee  lift  empty  hands. 
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The  wand'ring  sunbeams  meet  them  not, 

The  breezes  pass  them  by, 
Fettered  in  mine  and  mill  and  slum, 

They  captive  live  and  die. 
For  them  no  poet  dreams  his  dream, 

No  prophet  speaks  his  word, 
The  raptured  song  of  saint  and  seer 

Trembles  and  thrills  unheard. 

Almighty  God,  behold  Thy  will 

Flouted  and  scorned  and  shamed; 
Behold  these  children  of  Thy  heart 

Burdened  and  robbed  and  mained ; 
Lift  high  Thy  sword  of  love,  and  smite 

The  greed  of  power  and  place, 
And  to  the  least  of  these  restore 

The  bounties  of  Thy  grace. 

JOHN  HAYNES  HOLMES,  1910 
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Music  by  Edward  Carpenter 

*P  HE  day  of  the  Lord  is   at  hand,  at 

hand. 

Its  storms  roll  up  the  sky; 
The    nations    sleep    starving    on    heaps    of 

gold: 

All  dreamers  toss  and  sigh; 
The  night   is  darkest  before   the  dawn, 
In  the  travail  of  souls  is  Freedom  born. 
And  the  Day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand ! 

Gather  you,  gather  you,  angels  of  God, — 

Freedom   and    Mercy   and   Truth! 
O,  come!   for  the  earth  is  grown  coward 

and  old! 

Come  down  and  renew  us  her  youth. 
Wisdom,   Self-sacrifice,   Daring  and  Love, 
Haste  to  the  battlefield,  stoop  from  above, 
To  the  Day  of  the  Lord  at  hand! 

Gather  you,  gather  you,  hounds  of  hell — 

Famine  and  Plague  and  War: 
Idleness,   Bigotry,   Cant  and   Misrule, 

Gather  and  fall  in  the  snare ! 
Hireling,  Mammonite,  Bigot  and  Knave, 
Crawl   to  the     battlefield,     sneak  to  your 

grave. 
In  the  Day  of  the  Lord  at  hand ! 

CHARLES  KINGSLEY,  alt. 
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Music:  Marseillaise 

J-J  ARK,  hark,  the  peal  of  clarions  calling, 

A  host  unnumbered  marching  by, 
O'er  serried  ranks  the  pennons  falling! 

The  hills  give  back  the  battle  cry. 
Whence  come  ye,  hero  warriors,  hither? 

What  land,  what  ages,  gave  ye  birth? 

What  crave  ye  still  of  bleeding  earth. 
What  laurel-wreaths  that  shall  not  wither? 
To  arms  the  clarions  call, 

To  deeds  the  doing  worth ; 
March  on,  march  on,  till  freedom  dawn, 

And  justice  rule  the  earth! 

Glory  to  God,  the  day  is  breaking, 

The  long-awaited  golden  morn! 
The  heroes  dead  who,  self-forsaking, 

Gave  all  to  hasten  freedom's  dawn : 
As  brothers,  comrades,  march  beside  us; 

On,  then,  to  conquest  of  the  world! 

On,  till  our  battle  flags  are  furled 
In  freedom's  peace,  and  God  shall  guide  us. 
Ye  mountains,  clap  your  hands! 

Exult,  O  sky  and  sea! 
March  on,  march  on!  breaks  o'er  all  lands 

The  dawn  of  liberty! 

CHARLES  SPRAGUE  SMITH. 
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1  mi-IE  fathers  built  this  city                           3  Let  all  the  people  praise  Thee, 
-L   In  ages  long  ago,                                                  Give  all  Thy  saving  health, 
And  busy  in  the  busy  streets,                                Or  vain  the  laborer's  strong  right  arm 
They  hurried  to  and  fro;                                        And  vain  the  merchant's  wealth; 
The  children  played  around  them                         Send  forth  Thy  light  to  banish 
And  sang  the  songs  of  yore,                                  The  shadows  of  the  shame, 
Till,  one  by  one,  they  fell  asleep,                          Till  all  the  civic  virtues  shine 
To  work  and  play  no  more.                                  Around  our  city's  name. 

2  Yet  still  the  city  standeth,                                 4  A  commonweal  of  brothers 
A  hive  of  toiling  men,                                           United,  great  and  small 
And  mother's  love  makes  happy  home                 Upon  our  banner  blazoned  be 
For  children  now  as  then;                                      The  Charter,  "Each  for  all!" 
O  God  of  ages,  help  us                                         Nor  let  us  cease  from  battle, 
Such  citizens  to  be                                                  Nor  weary  sheathe  the  sword, 
That  children's  children  here  may  sing                Until  this  city  is  become 
The  songs  of  liberty.                                              The  city  of  the  Lord. 

(  Thin  hymn  was  written  for  the  children  of  London.) 
William  George  Tarrant 

V    Brotherhood 
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Music:    Bullinger—B.    W.   Bulling er,   1877 


Y^  HEN  thy  heart,  with  joy  o'er-flowing, 

Sings  a  thankful  pray'r, 
In  thy  joy,  O  let  thy  brother 
With  thee  share. 

When  the  harvest  sheaves  in  gathered, 

Fill  thy  barns  with  store, 
To  thy  God  and  to  thy  brother 

Give  the  more. 


If  thy  soul,  with  pow'r  uplifted, 

Yearn  for  glorious  deed, 
Give  thy  strength  to  serve  thy  brother 

In  his  need. 

Share  with  him  thy  bread  of  blessing, 

Sorrow's  burden  share; 
When  thy  heart  enfolds  a  brother, 

God  is  there. 

THEODORE  C.  WILLIAMS,  1891. 
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Music  by  Willys  Peck  Kent,  1913 

A  BROTHER  of  all  the  world  am  I, 
Over  the  world  I  find  mine  own. 
The  men  who  come  from  the  lands  that  lie 

In  the  bitter  belt  of  the  frozen  zone. 
The  men  who  come  from  the  dreamy  lands 

Under  the  glowing  sun's  caress, 
With  swarthy  skin  and  busy  hands — 

All  brothers  mine  in  a  bond  to  bless. 

Where  the  islands  lie  in  the  circling  green, 
Where   mountain  snows   commune   with 

sky, 

In   the   marts   of   trade  or   in  wastes   be- 
tween— 

Brothers  mine,  ye  shall  not  die; 
Drouth  and  hunger  may  press  you  sore 

Famine  threaten  and  sword  pursue 
In  the  Father's  house  there  is  bread  and 

more 

There's  a  heart  of  love  that  throbs  for 
you. 

Listen,  again  I  hear  them  call : 

The  blood  leaps  up  in  its  prison  veins 
As  I  feel  the  sting  of  the  blows  that  fall 

On  my  brothers'  bodies  that  toil  in  chains. 
Stand  tree  in  the  strength  I  know  ye  bear, 

Set  sail  with  hope  on  the  yearning  sea 
And  come  to  the  heritage  yours  to  share, 

Brother  with  brother  and  free  with  free. 

I  know  the  land  that  gave  me  birth, 

I  thrill  with  joy  when  the  flag's  unfurled, 
But  the  gift  she  gives  of  supremest  worth 

Is  the  brother's  heart  for  all  the  world. 
So  come  ye  sons  of  the  near  and  far, 

Teuton  and  Latin,  Slav  and  Jew, 
For  brothers  beloved  of  mine  ye  are — 

Blood  of  my  blood  in  a  world  made  new. 
GEORGE  E.  DAY.  1913. 
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Music:  Ilona — /.  W.  Lerman,  1908 

O  BROTHER  man,  fold  to  thy  heart  thy 

brother ; 
Where  pity  dwells,  the  peace  of  God  is 

there ; 

To  worship  rightly  is  to  love  each  other, 
Each  smile  a  hymn,  each  kindly  deed  a 
pray'r. 

P'ollow  with   rev'rent   steps   the  great  ex- 
ample 
Of   Him   whose  holy  work   was   "doing 

good;" 
So  shall  the  wide  earth  seem  our  Father's 

temple, 

Each  loving  life  a  psalm  of  gratitude. 
JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER. 
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Music:    Zeal — John   P.   Marshall,   1912 

BROTHER  Man,  awake! 

Strength  withers,  of  tomorrow  dream- 
ing; 

Life's  ripened  grain  today  is  gleaming; 
Peer  not  ahead  for  duties  new; 
Awake!   Be  true! 

Brother  man,  lay  hold ! 

This  is  no  time  for  idle  scorning; 

East  is  aflame  with  New  Year's  morning; 

Short  is  the  day,  the  workers  few; 

Lay  hold!  Be  true! 

Brother  man,  give  ear: 

Hear  human  needs  for  helpers  calling. 

Voices  insistent  calling,  calling, 

Hear,  from  the  throng  love  speaks  to  you! 

God's  man,  be  true! 

OSCAR  E.  MAURER,  1908. 


RISE  up,  O  men  of  God! 

Have  done  with   lesser  things, 
Give  heart  and  soul  and  mind  and  strength 
To  serve  the  King  of  kings. 

Rise  up,  O  men  of  God! 

His  kingdom  tarries  long. 
Bring  in  the  day  of  brotherhood 

And  end  the  night  of  wrong. 

WILLIAM  P.  MERRILL,  1909. 
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Music:   St.  Alban — Arr.  fr.  F.  J.   Haydn 
by  J.  B.  Dykes 

p  ORWARD  through  the  ages 

In  unbroken  line, 
Move  the  faithful  spirits 
At   the   call   divine : 

Gifts  in  differing  measure. 

Hearts  of  one  accord, 
Manifold  the  service, 

One  the  sure  reward. 

Wider  grows  the  kingdom, 

Reign  of  love  and  light; 
For  it  we  must  labor 

Till  our  faith  is  sight; 
Prophets  have  proclaimed  it, 

Martyrs  testified, 
Poets  sung  its  glory, 

Heroes  for  it  died. 

Not  alone  we  conquer, 

Not  alone  we   fall ; 
In  each  loss  or  triumph 

Lose  or  triumph  all. 
Bound  by  God's  far  purpose 

In  one  living  whole, 
Move  we  on  together 

To  the  shining  goal! 

FREDERICK  L.  HOSMER. 


Music:  Webb—G.  J.  Webb.  1837 

'J"  HE  voice  of  God  is  calling 
Its  summons  unto  men ; 
As  once  He  spoke  in  Zion, 

So  now  He  speaks  again. 
Whom  shall  I  send  to  succor 

My  people  in  their  need? 
Whom  shall  I  send  to  loosen 

The  bonds  of  lust  and  greed? 

I  hear  my  people  crying 

In  cot  and  mine  and  slum ; 
No  field  of  man  is  silent, 

No  city  street  is  dumb. 
I  see  my  people  falling 

In  darkness  and  despair, 
Whom  shall  I  send  to  shatter 

The  fetters  which  they  bear? 

We  heed,  O  Lord,  Thy  summons. 

And  answer,  hc're  are  we! 
Send  us  upon  Thine  errand, 

Let  us  Thy  servants  be, 
Our  strength  is  dust  and  ashes, 

Our  years  a  passing  hour — 
But  Thou  canst  use  our  weakness, 

To  magnify  Thy  power. 

From  ease  and  pleasure  save  us, 

From  pride  of  place  absolve; 
Purge  us  of  low  desire, 

Lift  us  to  high  resolve. 
Take  us,  and  make  us  holy, 

Teach  us  Thy  will  and  way, 
Speak,  and  behold !  we  answer, 

Command,  and  we  obey! 

JOHN  HAVNES  HOLMES,  1913. 


(~)UR  Father!  Thy  dear  name  doth  show 

The  greatness  of  Thy  love; 
All  are  Thy  children  here  below 

As  in  Thy  heaven  above. 
One  family  on  earth  are  we 
Throughout  its  widest  span: 
O   help   us   everywhere   to   see 

The  brotherhood  of  man. 

Alike  we  share  Thy  tender  care; 

We  trust  one  Heavenly  Friend; 
Before  one  mercy-scat  in  prayer 

In  confidence  we  bend; 
Alike  we  hear  Thy  loving  call; 

One  Heavenly  vision  scan, 
One  Lord,  one  faith,  one  hope  for  all 

The  brotherhood  of  man. 

Bring  in,  we  pray,  the  glorious  day 

When  battle  cries  are  stilled; 
When  bitter  strife  is  swept  away 

And  hearts  with  love  are  filled. 
O  help  us  banish  pride  and  wrong, 

Which  since  the  world  began 
Have  marred  its  peace ;  help  us  make  strong 

The  brotherhood  of  man. 

Close  knit  the  warm  fraternal  tie 

That  makes  the  whole  world  one; 
Our  discords  change  to  harmony 

Like  angel-songs  begun : 
At  last,  upon  that  brighter  shore 

Complete  Thy  glorious  plan, 
And  heaven  shall  crown  forevermore 

The   brotherhood   of   man. 

CHARLES  H.  RICHARDS,  1910. 


Music:  Evan — W.  H.  Haver  gal,  1846 

"T^HERE  is  no  grief  nor  care  of  men 

Thou  dost  not  own  for  thine, 
No  broken  heart  thou  dost  not  fill 
With  mercy's  oil  and  wine. 

Dear  Saint !  not  in  the  wilderness 
Thy   fragrant  virtues  bloom, 

But  in  the  city's  crowded  haunts, 
The  alley's  cheerless  gloom. 

Where  hunger  hid  itself  to  die 
Where    guilt    in    darkness    dwelt 

Thy  pleasant  sunshine  came  by  stealth 
Thy  hand  and  heart  were  felt. 

Alr1   industries  of  love  wert  thou 
So  thoughtful  yet  so  quick — 

The  angel  of  the  shame-faced  poor. 
God's  shadow  on  the  sick. 

Son  wert  thou  to  the  childless  old, 
The  lonesome  widow's  stay, 

The  gladness  of  the  orphan  groups 
Out  in  the  street  at  play. 

For  charity  anointed  thee 
O'er   want,   and   woe,   and  pain ; 

And  she  hath  crowned  thee  emperor 
Of  all  her  wide  domain — 

Thou  seem'st  to  have  a  thousand  hands 

And  in  each  hand  a  heart, 
And  all  the  hearts  a  precious  balm 

Like  dew  from  God  impart. 

While  love  so  overwhelmed  thy  days 

With  toils  beyond  compare, 
Thy  life  mid  all  thy  countless  work 
Was  one  unbroken  prayer. 

F.  W.  FABM. 
Dedicated  to  Saint  Vincent  of  Paul 
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Music:  St.  Germans,  Frederick  C.  Maker, 
1844 


mix  from  many  lands, 
We  march  for  very  far; 
In  hearts  and  lips  and  hands 

Our  staffs  and  weapons  are; 
The   light   we   walk   in   darkens 
Sun  and  moon  and  star. 

It  doth  not  flame  and  wane 
With  years  and  spheres  that  roll, 

Storms  cannot  shake  nor  stain 
The  strength  that  makes  it  whole, 

The  fire  that  moulds  and  moves 
Is  of  the  sovereign  soul. 

We   are  girt  with  our  belief, 
Clothed  with  our  will  and  crowned  ; 

Hope,   fear,   delight,   and   grief, 
Before  our  will  give  ground; 

Their  calls  are  in  our  ears 
As  shadows  of  dead  sound. 

O  sorrowing  hearts  of  slaves, 
We  heard   you   beat   from   far! 

We  bring  the  light  that  saves; 
We  bring  the  morning  star; 

Freedom's  good  things  we  bring  you, 
Whence  all  good  things  are. 

These  have  we,   these  are   ours, 
That   no  priests  give  nor  kings; 

The  honey  of  all  these  flowers, 
The  heart  of  all  these  springs; 

Ours,    for  where   freedom   lives   not, 
There  live  no  good  things. 

Rise,  ere  the  dawn  be  ris'n, 

Come,  and  be  all  souls  fed; 
From  field  and  street  and  pris'n 

Come,  for  the  feast  is  spread. 
Live!  for  the  truth  is  living: 

Wake  !  for  night  is  dead. 

ALGERNON  C.  SWINBURNE. 


Music:   Brotherhood  —  Harvey   P.  Moyer 


crest  and  crowning  of  all  good, 
Life's  final  star  is  brotherhood, 
For  it  will  bring  again  to  earth 

Her  long-lost  poesy  and  mirth; 
Will  send  new  light  on  every  face, 
A  kingly  power  upon  the  race. 
And  till  it  come,  we  men  are  slaves, 
And  travel  downward  to  the  dust  of  graves. 

Come,  clear  the  way,  then  clear  the  way! 
Blind  creeds  and  kings  have  had  their  day 
Break  the  dead  branches  from  the  path: 

Our  hope  is  in  the  aftermath  — 
Our  hope  is  in  heroic  men, 

Star-led  to  build  the  world  again. 
To  this  event  the  ages  ran  : 

Make  way  for  brotherhood  —  make  way 
for  man. 

EDWIN  MARKHAM. 


Thou  didst  the  will  of  Him 
Who   sent   Thee    from   above; 

Thou  sendest  us,  as  He  sent  Thee, 
In  brotherhood  of  love. 

To  serve  Thy  kingdom,  Lord, 

To  quiet  sin's  turmoil, 
Do  Thou  ordain  and  consecrate 

Our  brotherhood  of  toil. 

Thou  Man  of  Galilee, 

O  wilt  Thou  live  again! 
Abide  within,  control,  inspire 

Our  brotherhood   of   men. 

H.  L.  GRAIN,  1906. 
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Music:  Mendon  —  German  Melody,  Arr.  by 
S.  Dyer,  1824 


Music:  Aldersgate — George  P.  Merrick,  1877 

O   BLESSED  Son  of  God. 

In  love  and  faith  we  plead 
That   Thou  would'st  bind  our  minds  and 

hearts 
In  brotherhood  of  need. 

Our  Elder  Brother  Thou, 

Whose  heritage  we  share, 
Our  kindred  lives  we  offer  Thee, 

In  brotherhood  of  prayer. 
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Music:   Dalehurst. — Arthur  Cottman,   1872 

Tffl  E  wandered  weeping  heretofore 

For  many  a  long,  long  day; 
But  Thou  hast  taught  us  how  to  mourn 
In  Thy  more  tender  way; 

To  mourn,  and  yet  to  joy  and  love, 

With  overflowing  heart, 
And  in  thy  school  of  Christian  mirth 

To  bear  our  humble  part. 

Gay  as  the  lark  at  morning's  door 

Singing  its   fearless  song; 
Yet  plaintive  as  the  dove  that  mourns 

In  secret  all  day  long. 

Busy  and  blithe  in  hidden  cell, 

Or  crowded  street  no  less, 
We  use  Thy  modest  wiles  to  save 

The  world  by  cheerfulness. 

• 

'Mid    strife   and   change,   cold   hearts   and 
tongues, 

How  much  we  owe  to  Thee! 
This  sunny  service!  Who  could  dream 

Earth  had  such  liberty. 

Look  at  the  crowds  of  this  sweet  land, 

Dead  heavenly  Father,  see 
How  shepherdless  they  wander  on, 

How  lone,  how  hopelessly. 

Then  make  us  sons  of  thine  indeed, 

Fill  us  with  thy  true  mirth. 
Thy  strength  of  prayer,  thy  might  of  love, 

To  change  these  hearts  of  earth. 

F.  W.  FABER  v.  6  I.  2  alt. 

Dedicated   to  Saint  Philip  Neri 
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Music:  All  Saints — Henry  Stephen  Cutler, 

1872. 

length  there  dawns  the  glorious  day 
By  prophets  long  foretold 
At  length  the  chorus  clearer  grows 

That  shepherds  heard  of  old. 
The  day  of  growing  brotherhood 

Breaks  on  our  eager  eyes, 

And  human  hatreds  flee  before 

The  radiant  Eastern  skies. 

For  what  are  sundering  strains  of  blood, 

Or  ancient  caste  and  creed? 
One  claim  unites  all  men  in  God 

To  serve  each  human  need. 
Then  here  together,  brother  men, 

We  pledge  the  Lord  anew 
Our  loyal  love,  our  stalwart  faith, 

Our  service  strong  and  true. 

One  common  faith  unites  us  all,  • 

We  seek  one  common  goal, 
One  tender  comfort  broods  upon 

The  struggling  human  soul. 
To  this  clear  call  of  brotherhood 

Our  hearts  responsive  ring; 
We  join  the  modern  new  crusade 

Of  our  great  Lord  and  King. 

OZORA  S.  DAVIS. 


things  shall  be!  A  loftier  race 
Than  e'er  the  world  hath  known  shall 

rise, 

With  flame  of  freedom  in  their  souls 
And  light  of  knowledge  in  their  eyes. 

They  shall  be  gentle,  brave,  and  strong, 
To  spill  no  drop  of  blood,  but  dare 

All  that  may  plant  man's  lordship  firm 
On  earth  and  fire  and  sea  and  air. 

Nation  with  nation,  land  with  land, 
Unarmed  shall  live  as  comrades  free; 

In  every  heart  and  brain  shall  throb 
The  pulse  of  one  fraternity. 

New  arts  shall  bloom,  of  loftier  mould, 
And  mightier  music  thrill  the  skies; 

And  ev'ry  life  shall  be  a  song, 
When  all  the  earth  is  paradise. 

There  shall  be  no  more  sin  nor  shame, 
Though  pain  and  passion  may  not  die, 

For  man  shall  be  at  one  with  God 
In  bonds  of  firm  necessity. 

ADDINGTON    SYMONDS.    1880.     Alt. 
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Music:  Humility — 5".  P.  Tuckerman,  1848 

Q  JESUS,  Master,  when  today 

I  meet  along  the  crowded  way 
My  burdened  brothers — mine  and  thine — 
May  then  through  me  Thy  spirit  shine ; 

To  cheer  them  in  their  onward  way, 
Till  evening  ends  the  varied  day — 

To  kindle  so  a  growing  light 
Where  else  might  be  but  gloom  and  night. 

Grant  too  that  they  my  need  may  know 
As  side  by  side  we  onward  go — 

An  equal  need  of  kindly  thought, 
And    love    like    that    which    Thou    hast 
taught. 

Then  give  our  hands  a  touch  divine, 
And  to  our  voices  tones  like  thine, 

As  side  by  side  we  onward  go, 
Nor  need  each  others'  names  to  know. 
CHARLES  S.  NEWHALL,  1913. 

COPYRIGHT,     191*, 
SmVEY    ASSOCIATES 
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Music:  Serenity— W.  V.  Wallace,  1885 

T  EACH  us,  O  Lord,  true  brotherhood 

In  daily  thought  and  deed, 
That  we  may  tread  with  humble  heart 
The  path  where  Thou  dost  lead. 

Help  us  to  spurn  a  life  of  ease, 

While  brothers  labor  long 
In  mill  and  mart  to  give  us  bread, 

And  labor  without  song. 

Cast  from  our  hearts,  O  Lord  of  life. 

Our  selfishness  and  pride, 
Help  us  to  choose  the  toiler's  part, 

And  suffer  by  his  side. 

Give  us  the  courage,  Lord,  to  fight 
With   Thee   all    greed   of   gold, 

To  fight  until  Thy  kingdom's  won, 
Thy  kingdom  long  foretold. 

Love  then  shall  reign  supreme  o'er  all. 

O'er  heart  and  mind  and  hand, 
Eternal  love  and  brotherhood 

In  all  this  storm-tossed  land. 

With  vision  clear  and  steadfast  heart 

So  let  us  follow  Thee, 
E'en  though  it  be  that  weary  road 

Which  leads  to  Calvary! 

MARION  DUTTON  SAVAGE,  1913 

COPYRIGHT,     1914, 
SURVEY    ASSOCIATES. 
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1     A  MKRICA  triumphant!                                   They  broke  the  chains  of  empire; 
Xi.  Brave  hind  of  pioneers!                                     They  smote  the  wrongs  of  state; 
On  mountain  peak  and  prairie                              And  lies  of  law  and  custom 
Their  winding  trail  appears.                                  They  blasted  with  their  hate. 
The  wilderness  is  planted;                                  ,    .        •      ,  •         ,      . 
The  deserts  bloom  and  sing;                          4  America  triumphant 
On  coast  and  plain  the  cities                                 v  (.rasp  firm  thy  sword  and  shield! 

Their  smoky  banners  fling.                                 N°*  >'et  1!!ve  ll"  t!l-v  /1oel'R?1 
Been  driven  from  the  field. 

2  America  triumphant!                                             They  lurk  by  forge  and  market, 
New  shrine  of  pilgrim  feet!                                  They  hide  in  mine  and  mill; 
The  poor  and  lost  and  hunted                               And  bold  with  grew   of  conquest. 
Before  thine  altars  meet.                                       They  flout  thy  blessed  wijl. 
From  sword  of  czar  and  sultan,                        ,,    A        •        \        •     t 
From  ban  of  priest  and  peer                         5  Amenca,  America! 
To  thee,  o'er  trackless  waters,                               TJ?*vSi  ^   ^  in*   i 
They  come  in  hope  and  fear.                                 tlSo±  of  Uberty  ' 
3  America  triumphant!                                             Thy  bards  shall  sing  thy  glory, 
Dear  homeland  of  the  free!                                  Thy  prophets  tell  thy  praise. 
Thy  sons  have  fought  and  fallen,                          And  all  thy  sons  and  daughters 
To  win  release  for  thee.                                         Acclaim  thy  golden  days. 

John  Haynes  Holmes 
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Music:     Waltham—John    B.    Calkin,    1872 


QUR  thought  of  thee  is  glad  with  hope, 

Dear  country  of  our  love  and  prayer; 
Thy  way  is  down  no  fatal  slope, 
But  up  to  freer  sun  and  air. 

Tried  as  by   furnace   fires,   and  yet 
By  God's  grace  only  stronger  made, 

In    future    tasks   before    thee    set 
Thou  shalt  not  lack  the  old-time  aid. 

Great,  without  seeking  to  be  great 
By  fraud  of  conquest;  rich  in  gold, 


But  richer  in  the  large  estate 
Of  virtue  which  thy  children  hold. 

With  peace  that  comes  of  purity, 
And  strength  to  simple  justice  due; — 

So  runs  our  loyal  dream  of  thee; 
God  of  our  fathers!  make  it  true. 

O  land  of  lands!  to  thee  we  give 
Our  love,  our  trust,  our  service  free; 

For  thee  thy  sons  shall  nobly  live, 
And  at  thy  need  shall  die  for  thee. 

JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER. 


Music:  Italian  Hymn — F.  de  Giardini,  1767 
\/f  AKER  of  earth  and  sea, 

What  shall  we  render  Thee? 

All  things  are  Thine! 
Ours  but  from  day  to  day 
Still  with  one  heart  to  pray, 
"God  bless  our  land  alway, 

This  land  of  Thine." 

Mighty  in  brotherhood, 
Mighty  for  God  and  good, 

Let  us  be  Thine, 
Here  let  the  nations  see 
Toil  from  the  curse  set  free, 
Labor  and  liberty 

One  cause — and  Thine. 

Here  let  glad  plenty  reign; 
Here  let  none  seek  in  vain 

Our  help  and  Thine, — 
No  heart  for  want  of  friend 
Fail  ere  the  timely  end, 
But  love  for  ever  blend 

Man's  cause  and  Thine. 

Strong  to   defend  the   right, 
Proud  in  all  nations'  sight, 

Lowly  in  Thine, — 
One  in  all  noble  fame, 
Still  be  our  path  the  same, 
Onward  in  freedom's  name, 

Upward  in  Thine. 

J.  BRUNTON  STEPHENS. 
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Music:   Jerusalem   the   Golden— Alexander 
Swing,  1853 

«(~)    Beautiful,  my  Country!" 
Be  thine  a  nobler  care 
Than  all  thy  wealth  of  commerce, 

Thy  harvests  waving  fair: 
Be  it  thy  pride  to  lift  up 

The  manhood  of  the  poor; 
Be  thou  to  the  oppressed 

Fair  Freedom's  open  door. 

For  thee  our  fathers  suffered; 

For  thee  they  toiled  and  prayed; 
Upon  thy  holy  altar 

Their  willing  lives  they  laid. 
Thou  hast  no  common  birthright, 

Grand  memories  on  thee  shine; 
The  blood  of  pilgrim  nations 

Commingled  flows  in  thine. 

O   Beautiful,  our  Country! 

Round  thee  in  love  we  draw; 
Thine  is  the  grace  of  Freedom, 

The  majesty  of  law. 
Be  Righteousness  thy  sceptre, 

Justice  thy  diadem; 
And  on  thy  shining  forehead 

Be  Peace  the  crowning  gem! 

FREDERICK  L.  HOSMER. 
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Music:  Duke  Street— J.  Hatton,  c.  1790 

Q   3OD,  beneath  Thy  guiding  hand, 

Our  exiled  fathers  crossed  the  sea. 
And  when  they  trod  the  wintry  strand, 
With  prayer  and  psalm  they  worshipped 

Thee. 
Thou  heard'st,  well  pleased,  the  song,  the 

prayer : 

Thy  blessing  came ;  and  still  its  power 
Shall  onward,   through  all  ages,  bear 
The  memory  of  that  holy  hour. 

Laws,  freedom,  truth,  and  faith  in  God 
Came  with  those  exiles  o'er  the  waves ; 

And  where  their  pilgrim  feet  have  trod, 
The  God  they  trusted  guards  their  graves. 

And  here  Thy  name,  O  God  of  love, 
Their  children's  children  shall  adore, 

Till  these  eternal  hills  remove, 
And  spring  adorns  the  earth  no  more. 
L.  BACON,  1833. 
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Music:  America  the  Beautiful— Charles  S. 
Brown,  ipod 

Q   BEAUTIFUL  for  spacious  skies 

For  amber  waves  of  grain,     ... 
For   purple  mountain   majesties, 

Above  the   fruited  plain: 
America!  America! 

God  shed  His  grace  on  thee 
And  crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood 

From  sea  to  shining  sea. 

O  beautiful  for  pilgrim  feet, 

Whose  stern,  impassioned  stress 
A  thoroughfare  for  freedom  beat 

Across  the  wilderness; 
America!  America! 

God  mend  thine  every  flaw, 
Confirm  thy  soul  in  self  control, 

Thy  liberty  in  law. 

O  beautiful  for  heroes  proved 

In  liberating  strife, 
Who  more  than  self  their  country  loved, 

And  mercy  more  than  life; 
America !  America ! 

May  God  thy  gold  refine, 
Till  all  success  be  nobleness, 

And  every  gain  divine. 

O  beautiful  for  patriot  dream 

That  sees  beyond  the  years, 
Thine  alabaster  cities  gleam, 

Undimmed  by  human  tears; 
America !  America ! 

God  shed  His  grace  on  thee, 
And  crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood, 

From  sea  to  shining  sea. 

KATHERINE  LEE  BATES,  1904. 
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Music:  Pentecost—  William  Boyd,  1847 


in  heaven,  Who  lovest  all, 
Give  we  thanks  to  Thee,  O  Lord. 
That  they  may  build  from  age  to  age 
An  undefiled  heritage. 

Teach  us  to  bear  the  yoke  in  youth, 
With    steadfastness    and    careful    truth; 
That,  in  our  time,  Thy  grace  may  give 
The   truth  whereby  the   nations   live. 

Teach  us  to  rule  ourselves  alway, 
Controlled  and  cleanly  night  and  day  ; 
That  we  may  bring,  if  need  arise, 
No   maimed    or   worthless   sacrifice. 

Teach  us  to  look  in  all  our  ends 
On  Thee  for  Judge  and  not  our  friends  ; 
That  we,  with  Thee,  may  walk  uncowed 
By  fear  or  favour  of  the  crowd. 

Teach  us  the  strength  that  cannot  seek, 
By  deed  or  thought,  to  hurt  the  weak; 
That,,  under  Thee,  we  may  possess 
Man's  strength  to  comfort  man's  distress. 

Teach  us  delight  in  simple  things, 
And  mirth  that  has  no  bitter  springs; 
Forgiveness  free  of  evil  done, 
And  love  to  all  men  'neath  the  sun. 

(Land  of  our  birth,  our  faith,  our  pride, 
For  whose  dear  sake  our  fathers  died; 
O   Motherland,   we   pledge  to   Thee 
Head,  heart,   and  hand  through  the  years 
to  be.) 

RUDYARD  KIPLING,  1906. 
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1  TTEAR,  liear,  O  ye  Nations,  and  hearing  obey 
-Ll  The  cry  from  the  past  and  the  call  of  to-day! 
Earth  wearies  and  wastes  with  her  fresh  life  outpoured, 
The  glut  of  the  cannon,  the  spoil  of  the  sword. 

2  Lo,  dawns  the  new  era,  transcending  the  old, 
The  poet's  rapt  vision,  by  prophet  foretold! 
From  \Var's  griin  tradition  it  maketh  appeal 
To  service  of  all  in  a  world's  commonweal. 

3  Home,  altar  and  school,  the  mill  and  the  mart, 
The  workers  afield,  in  science,  in  art, 
Peace-circled  and  sheltered,  shall  join  to  create 
The  manifold  life  of  the  firm-builded  State. 

4  Then,  then  shall  the  empire  of  right  over  wrong 
Be  shield  to  the  weak  and  a  curb  to  the  strong; 
Then  justice  prevail  and,  the  battle-flags  furled, 
The  High  Court  of  Nations  give  law  to  the  world. 

5  And  thou,  O  my  Country,  from  many  made  one, 
Last-born  of  the  nations,  at  morning  thy  sun, 
Arise  to  the  place  thou  art  given  to  fill, 

And  lead  the  world-triumph  of  peace  and  good-will! 


Frederick  L.  Hoamer 
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Music:  Austria — F.  J.  Haydn,  1797 


^  OT  alone  for  mighty  empire, 

Stretching  far  o'er  land  and  sea, 
Not  alone  for  bounteous  harvests, 

Lift  we  up  our  hearts  to  Thee 
Standing  in   the  living  present, 

Memory  and  hope  between, 
Lord,  we  would  with  deep  thanksgiving 

Praise  Thee  more  for  things  unseen. 

Not  for  battle-ships  and  fortress, 

Not  for  conquests  of  the  sword, 
But  for  conquests  of  the  spirit 

Give  we  thanks  to  Thee,  O  Lord ; 
For  the  heritage  of  freedom. 

For  the  home,  the  church,  the  school, 
For  the  open  door  to  manhood 

In  a  land  the  people  rule. 


For  the  armies  of  the  faithful 

Lives  that  passed  and  left  no  name; 
For  the  glory  that  illumines 

Patriot  souls  of  deathless  fame. 
For  the  people's  prophet — leaders, 

Loyal  to  Thy  living  word,— 
For  all  heroes  of  the  spirit, 

Give  we  thanks  to  Thee,  O  Lord.      , 

God  of  justice,  save  the  people 

From  the  war  of  race  and  creed, 
From  the  strife  of  class  and  faction,— 

Make  our  nation  free  indeed; 
Keep  her  faith  in  simple  manhood 

Strong  as  when  her  life  began, 
Till  it  find  its  full  fruition 

In  the  Brotherhood  of  Man! 

WILLIAM  P.  MERRILL. 
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Music:  Russian  Hymn 

save  America,  New  World  of  Glory, 
New-born  to  freedom  and  knowledge 
and  power, 

Lifting  the  towers  of  her  lightning-lit  cities 
Where  the  flood  tides  of  humanity  roar! 

God  save  America!  Here  may  all  races 
Mingle  together  as  children  of  God, 

Founding  an  empire  on  brotherly  kindness, 
Equal  in  liberty,  made  of  one  blood  1 

God  save  America!   Brotherhood  banish 
Wail    of   the   worker   and   curse   of   the 

crushed ; 

Joy  break  in  songs  from  her  jubilant  mil- 
lions, 

Hailing   the   day  when   all   discords   are 
hushed ! 

God  save  America !  Bearing  the  olive, 
Hers    be    the    blessing   the    peacemakers 
prove, 

Calling  the  nations  to  glad  federation, 
Leading  the  world  in  the  triumph  of  love ! 

God  save  America!  Mid  all  her  splendors, 

Save  her  from  pride  and  from  luxury ; 
Throne  in  her  heart  the  unseen  and  eternal; 
Right  be  her  might  and  the  truth  make 
her  free! 

W.    G.    BALLANTINE. 
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Music:  Melrose — F.  C.  Maker 

(~J  OD  send  us  men  whose  aim  'twill  be, 
Not  to  defend  some  ancient  creed. 
But  to  live  out  the  laws  of  Right 
In  every  thought  and  word  and  deed. 

God  send  us  men  alert  and  quick 
His  lofty  precepts  to  translate, 

Until  the  laws  of  Right  become 
The  laws  and  habits  of  the  State. 

God  send  us  men  of  steadfast  will, 
Patient,  courageous,  strong  and  true; 

With  vision  clear  and  mind  equipped, 
His  will  to  learn,  His  work  to  do. 

God  send  us  men  with  hearts  ablaze, 
All  truth  to  love,  all  wrong  to  hate; 

These  are  the  patriots  nations  need, 
These  are  the  bulwarks  of  the  State. 
F.  J.   GILLMAN  alt. 
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Music:  National  Hymn — G.  W.  Warren,  1892 

(JOD    of    our    fathers,   whose    almighty 

hand 

Leads  forth  in  beauty  all  the  starry  band 
Of  shining  worlds  in  splendor  through  the 

skies, 

Our  grateful   songs     before     Thy  throne 
arise. 

Thy  love  Divine.hath  led  us  in  the  past; 
In  this  free  land  by  Thee  our  lot  is  cast; 
Be  Thou  our  Ruler,  Guardian,  Guide,  and 

Stay; 
Thy  word  our  law,  Thy  paths  our  chosen 

way. 

From  war's  alarms,  from  deadly  pestilence, 
Be  Thy  strong  arm  our  ever  sure  defence; 
Thy  true  religion  in  our  hearts  increase, 
Thy  bounteous     goodness     nourish     us  in 
peace. 

Refresh  Thy  people  on  their  toilsome  way, 
Lead  us  from  night  to  never-ending  day; 
Fill  all  our  lives  with  love  and  grace  Di- 
vine, 

And  glory,  laud,  and  praise  be  ever  Thine, 
DANIEL   C.    ROBERTS,   1876. 
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Music:    Niagara — Robert    Jackson 

Q  OD  of  the  strong,  God  of  the  weak 

Lord  of  all  lands  and  our  own  land, 
Light  of  all  souls,  from  Thee  we  seek 
Light  from  Thy  light,  strength  from  Thy 
hand. 

In  suffering  Thou  hast  made  us  one, 
In  mighty  burdens  one  are  we; 

Teach  us  that  lowliest  duty  done 
Is  highest  service  unto  Thee. 

Teach  us,  great  Teacher  of  mankind, 
The  sacrifice  that  brings  Thy  balm: 

The  love,  the  work  that  bless  and  bind; 
Teach  us  Thy  majesty,  Thy  calm. 

Teach  Thou,  and  we  shall  know  indeed 
The  truth  divine  that  maketh   free; 

And  knowing,  we  may  sow  the  seed 
That  blossoms  through  eternity. 

RICHARD  WATSON   GILDER,  1903. 
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Music:    Alleluia    Dulce    Carmen — Church 
Plain  Chant,  1782 

JUDGE  eternal   throned   in  splendor, 
Lord  of  lords  and  king  of  kings, 
With  Thy  living  fire  of  judgment 

Purge  this  land  of  bitter  things, 
Solace  all  its  wide  dominion 
With  the  healing  of  Thy  wings, 

Still  the  weary  folk  are  pining 
For  the  hour  that  brings   release, 

And    the   city's   crowded    clangor 
Cries  aloud  for  sin  to  cease; 

And  the  homesteads  and  the  woodlands 
Plead  in  silence  for  their  peace. 

Crown,  O  God,  Thine  own  endeavor ; 

Cleave  our  darkness  with  Thy  sword; 
Feed  Thy  faint  and  hungry  heathen 

With  the  richness  of  Thy  Word; 
Cleanse  the  body  of  this  nation 

Through  the  glory  of  the  Lord. 

HENRY  SCOTT  HOLLAND,  1909. 
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Music:  Bradford — Arr,  from  G.  F.  Handel, 
1741 

Q  OD  hear  Thou  the  nation's  prayer, 

We  lift  our  cause  to  Thee. 
We  wage  the  holy  war  of  Christ; 
We  fight  to  make  man  free. 

Give  us  to  build  our  cities  pure, 

Salvation  throned  above; 
To  shelter  lowly  homes  from  ill, 

And  tune  our  mills  with  love. 

Give  us  to  guide  the  alien  feet; 

To  teach  the  brother's  way; 
To  save  our  motherhood  from  need; 

To  guard  our  children's  play. 

May  visions  call  and  faith  enflame. 

And  banish  lust  and  greed. 
Make  Thou  America  to  be 

A  land  of  soulful  deed. 


Music:  Republic— William  P.  Merrill, 

O  Lord  our  God,  Thy  mighty  hand 
Hath  made  our  country  free; 
From  all  her  broad  and  happy  land 

May  worship  rise  to  Thee. 
Fulfill  the  promise  of  her  youth, 

Her  liberty  defend; 
By  law  and  order,  love  and  truth, 

America  befriend! 

The  strength  of  every  state  increase 

In    Union's   golden   chain ; 
Her  thousand  cities  fill  with  peace. 

Her  million  fields  with  grain. 
The  virtues  of   her  mingled  blood 

In  one  new  people  blend; 
By  unity  and  brotherhood, 

America  befriend! 

O  suffer  not  her  feet  to  stray; 

But  guide  her  untaught  might, 
That  she  may  walk  in  peaceful  day, 

And  lead  the  world  in  light. 
Bring  down  the  proud,  lift  up  the  poor. 

Unequal  ways  amend; 
By  justice,  nation-wide  and  sure, 

America  befriend! 

Through  all  the  waiting  land  proclaim 

Thy  gospel  of  good-will ; 
And  may  the  joy  of  Jesus'  name 

In  every  bosom  thrill. 
O'er  hill  and  vale,  from  sea  to  sea. 

Thy  holy  reign  extend ; 
By  faith  and  hope  and  charity, 

America  befriend ! 

HENRY  VAN  DYKE,  1913. 
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Music:   Grower's  Recessional — John  H. 
Cower,  1903. 

(~J  OD  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old, 

Lord  of  our  far-flung  battle  line. 
Beneath  whose  awful  hand  we  hold 

Dominion  over  palm  and  pine: 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget  1 

The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies; 

The  captains  and  the  kings  depart; 
Still   stands  Thine  ancient  sacrifice, 

An  humble  and  a  contrite  heart: 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet. 
Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget! 

Far-called  our  navies  melt  away, 
On  dune  and  headland  sinks  the  fire, 

Lo,   all   our  pomp  of  yesterday 
Is  one  with  Nineveh  and  Tyre! 

Judge  of  the  nations,  spare  us  yet. 

Lest  we  forget,   lest  we   forget! 

If,  drunk  with  sight  of  power,  we  loose 
Wild  tongues  that  have  not  Thee  in  awe. 

Such  boasting  as  the  Gentiles  use 
Or  lesser  breeds  without  the  law: 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 

Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget! 

For  heathen  heart  that  puts  her  trust 
In  reeking  tube  and  iron  shard ; 

AH  valiant  dust  that  builds  on  dust, 
And  guarding  calls  not  Thee  to  guard: 

For  frantic  boast  and  foolish  word, 

Thy  mercy  on  Thy  people,  Lord ! 

RUDYARO  KIPLING. 
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Hymn  Writing 

Simon  N.  Patten 

PROFESSOR  OF  FINANCE  AND  COMMERCE,  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


WHEN  I  sent  out  a  request  for 
social  hymns  some  time  ago,  I 
had  no  thought  of  writing  one 
myself.  Poetic  talent  seemed 
to  be  going  to  waste  on  every  side, 
simply  because  no  appropriate  theme 
suggested  itself  to  the  isolated  poet. 
The  response  to  my  appeal  was  gen- 
erous, but  as  the  products  came  in  I 
found  that  the  authors  in  general  wrote 
descriptive  poetry  instead  of  hymns,  and 
most  of  them  conveyed  a  thought  dif- 
ferent from  what  I  ha.d  hoped  to  evoke. 
At  any  rate,  the  lines  between  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  poetry  were  not  strictly 
adhered  to.  The  old  thought  was  so 
frequently  mingled  with  the  new  that 
my  modern  sensibilities  were  jarred. 
This  led  me  to  ask  myself  what  it  was 
in  the  older  hymns  that  I  disliked,  and 
I  soon  saw  that  I  should  get  nowhere  by 
criticising  the  hymns  others  wrote.  I 
must  either  write  a  model  to  show  what 
was  my  aim,  or  be  content  to  let  each 
poet  follow  his  own  bent.  When  I  set 
to  work,  the  difficulties  of  the  task  be- 
came apparent.  My  hymn  will  at  least 
break  ground,  and  may  help  others  to 
do  what  is  beyond  my  powers. 

PHE  prime  difficulty  in  writing  new 
poetry  lies  in  the  accepted  emotional 
values  of  the  words  to  be  used.  Poets 
have  so  long  employed  certain  phrases 
to  express  their  ideas  that  these  words 
have  a  high  emotional  value.  Thoughts 
flow  easily  and  powerfully  when  these 
associations  are  unbroken.  But  if  the 
same  words  are  employed  to  express 
other  ideas,  or  old  figures  are  used  in 
unfamiliar  ways,  emotion  refuses  to  fol- 
low the  new  paths,  and  discord  instead 
of  pleasure  is  brought.  Poetry  of  four 
kinds  has  been  exploited.  The  poetry 
of  war,  of  nature,  of  physical  love,  and 
of  human  depravity  has  appeared  in 
endless  variety.  Without  the  thought 
of  depravity  the  religious  hymn  would 
fail  of  its  appeal.  When  vigor  is  de- 
manded, the  similies  of  war  are  used, 
and  with  them  are  combined  pictures  of 
the  glory  of  nature.  The  social  note 
in  poetry  is  impossible  so  long  as  these 
discordant  thoughts  and  figures  are 
used;  on  the  other  hand,  the  avoidance 
of  them  destroys  the  emotional  value 
which  poetry  has  acquired. 

This  penalty  of  the  loss  of  emotional 
power  must  be  paid  by  those  who  would 
blaze  the  way  to  a  new  form  of  poetic 
expression.  But  the  lessened  emotional 
value  of  the  first  endeavors  will  be 
heightened  when  poets  have  made  the 
public  familiar  with  social  poetry.  Just 
as  nature  poetry  had  to  fight  its  way  to 


popularity  in  the  eighteenth  century,  so 
social  poetry  must  have  its  martyrs  and 
heroes  today.  New  emotional  channels 
of  thought  must  be  created,  and  in  the 
new  current  emotion  will  flow  more 
deeply  and  more  forcefully  than  before. 
My  main  endeavor  has  been  to  avoid  the 
expressions  of  war,  depravity,  and  woe, 
upon  which  the  emotional  value  of 
earlier  hymns  depends. 

This  change  was  hard  to  effect,  yet 
after  many  trials  I  have  a  hymn  which 
will  stand  this  test.  Its  virtue  is  not  in 
its  word  beauty  or  in  its  emotional  ap- 
peal, but  in  the  standard  of  thought  set 
and  in  the  limits  of  expression  imposed 
and  lived  up  to.  No  one  can  adopt  this 
standard  without  a  loss  of  emotional 
values,  but  with  poetical  gift  he  can 
go  beyond  me  in  evoking  an  emotional 
response.  I  can  handle  only  a  simple 
meter  and  a  short  line,  and  this  pro- 
duces an  abruptness  others  can  avoid. 
No  one,  however,  can  express  social 
thought  with  the  emotional  force  he 
might  give  to  the  themes  of  war,  nature, 
love,  and  depravity.  The  words  and 
phrases  for  this  new  expression  of  life 
are  yet  to  be  coined;  and  when  coined, 
they  must  acquire  emotional  value  by 
use.  The  participants  in  a  recent  peace 
congress  were  described  as  the  "stern 
warriors  of  peace."  This  would  be 
amusing  were  it  not  for  the  fact  so 
pathetically  revealed  that  our  language 
lacks  words  to  designate  modern  heroes. 
The  words  "stern"  and  "warriors"  have 
a  dignity  and  force  that  milder  terms 
lack.  When  you  try  the  simplest  in- 
stance of  such  description  the  difficul- 
ties of  social  poetry  become  apparent. 
If  you  wanted  to  describe  these  men, 
what  words  would  you  use? 

WAS  impressed  by  the  inadequacy  of 
my  language  when  I  compared  my 
production  with  Luther's  well-known 
hymn,  A  Mighty  Fortress.  What  a  dif- 
ference in  thought  marks  the  change  of 
four  centuries.  The  devil  is  no  longer  as 
Luther  thought  the  greatest  power  on 
earth.  We  are  now  looking  for  a  jail 
in  which  to  confine  him,  instead  of  a 
fortress  to  which  we  may  flee  from  his 
power.  The  open  world  is  for  the  inno- 
cent, the  woman,  and  the  child.  The 
low,  the  brutal,  and  the  depraved  must 
look  for  shelter,  and  at  last  be  confined 
behind  bolts  and  bars.  In  all  this  we 
agree ;  but  how  to  sing  it  as  Luther 
sang  his  belief,  or  as  the  revivalist  does 
today,  is  a  problem  yet  to  solve.  Our 
hearts  are  full  of  the  new  gospel,  but 
its  words  have  yet  to  be  fired  with  emo- 
tion. 


This  task  we  can  not  leave  to  some 
imagined  hero;  we  must  do  it  our- 
selves. I  am  not  even  the  least  of  the  poets, 
and  yet  I  have  been  surprised  how  words 
blended  themselves  into  acceptable  form 
when  I  had  a  vivid  thought  to  express. 
I  never  realized  there  were  so  many 
shades  of  meaning  until  I  tried  to  state 
my  thought  without  using  the  harsh  ex- 
pression of  older  epochs.  No  saying  is 
so  false  as  that  which  declares  a  poet  is 
born,  not  made.  He  is  made  by  the 
emotions  he  is  trying  to  voice.  The 
quickly  formed  poem  is  faulty  because 
it  ranges  over  too  wide  a  field.  A  hymn 
demands  a  constant  reiteration  of  its 
theme.  Words  should  not  be  introduced* 
for  the  sake  of  rhyme,  but  to  repeat 
with  added  emotion  the  thought  already 
expressed.  Indeed  it  is  a  good  plan 
never  to  introduce  an  idea  unless  it  is  to 
be  repeated.  This  sets  a  difficult  stand- 
ard— one  that  forces  a  constant  rewrit- 
ing and  simplification.  More  work  is^ 
needed  on  a  five-verse  hymn  than  is  de- 
manded by  a  hundred-page  essay. 

"V^ET  it  is  only  the  socialization  of  lan- 
guage that  can  produce  a  sweeping 
change  in  the  character  of  poetry.  When 
we  think  of  progress  as  our  fathers 
thought  of  war  and  depravity,  we  will 
give  to  language  the  social  emotion  that 
poetry  has  given  to  nature,  struggle,  and 
sin.  A  thousand  humble  toilers  can 
force  this  change.  Emotion  follows 
familiar  paths,  and  these  are  made  by 
the  persistent  endeavors  of  the  masses 
to  move  in  a  common  direction.  Words 
must  come  to  tell  what  all  feel.  If  my 
self-imposed  limitations  are  correct, 
others  can  give  to  social  thought  the 
nobler  expression  its  content  deserves. 

The  principles  I  have  tried  to  estab- 
lish are  these:  There  should  be  no 
deification  of  nature;  nor  should  nature 
be  pictured  as  a  treadmill  in  which  to 
acquire  heroic,  but  unneeded,  virtues. 
Nature  should  be  represented  as  inspir- 
ing, lovable,  and  upbuilding.  We  go 
to  the  country  to  gain  strength  and  vi- 
tality, not  to  waste  energy  struggling 
"o'er  rocks  and  torrents."  Neither 
should  there  be  any  personification  of 
virtues  and  vices.  The  angels  of  New- 
man must  go  along  with  Luther's  devils. 
There  must  be  no  act  of  penance;  for- 
giveness is  free.  If  you  have  wronged 
another,  repay  by  helping  somebody 
else. 

In  modern  societies  war  and  hardship 
are  not  sources  of  virtue,  but  causes 
of  vice.  The  old  fisrures  of  speech  by 
which  they  are  glorified  must  be  aban- 
doned. The  social  is  the  active,  the 
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THE  SOCIAL  CALL 

Rally,  brothers,  rally, 

To  aid  the  man  below, 
Uplift  his  social  standards, 

Help  him  in  manhood  grow. 
Awake  from  idle  dreaming, 

We  must  redress  the  wrong 
And  take  away  the  sorrows 

That  still  afflict  the  throng. 

Seek  to  rouse  the  nation 

Against  unsocial  deeds, 
Revive  the  Christian  spirit 

By  serving  modern  needs. 
The  masses  slowly  climbing, 

Need  friendly  aid  and  cheer, 
Be  earnest  in  your  striving 

Their  upward  way  to  clear. 

Welcome  changes  gladly 

That  raise  the  common  lot 
With  every  race  and  dogma 

Thrown  in  the  melting-pot; 
Why  should  old  feuds  divide  us 

And  discord  dim  the  view? 
Our  doctrine  gleams  with  promise, 

Unite  and  see  it  through. 

All  our  hearts  are  beating 

In  hope  of  better  things, 
We  look  with  earnest  longing 

To  what  the  future  brings. 
No  task  can  make  us  weary, 

No  spectre  haunts  the  way, 
For  now  the  glow  of  morning 

Reveals  the  coming  day. 

Courage,  then,  O  brother, 

Dispel  the  gloom  of  night, 
Another  world  is  forming, 

Arise  and  show  your  might. 
With  numbers  fast  increasing 

And  banners  wide  unfurled, 
Move  onward,  never  ceasing 

Till  we  have  won  the  world. 


helpful,  not  the  martial;  that  which  is 
attractive  in  itself,  and  not  that  made 
so  by  the  stimulus  of  pain.  Peace,  pros- 
perity, action,  and  truth  do  not  need  the 
scaffolding  of  war  and  depravity  to 
arouse  the  human  soul ;  nor  does  God 
have  to  be  presented  as  a  martial  hero 
to  make  Him  appeal  to  men.  God  is 
energy,  not  force.  He  does  not  com- 
mand. He  leads.  He  does  not  make  us 
do  what  He  himself  dislikes  to  do; 
He  lets  us  help  Him  do  what  He  is 
doing.  Suffering  and  untimely  death  are 
not  punishment  inflicted  from  above, 
but  the  natural  wages  of  sin. 

In  hymnology  as  in  life,  hardship, 
strife  and  despair  have  had  their  day. 
The  temple  of  man's  progress  cannot 
be  built  of  such  material.  The  storms 
of  time  will  wash  from  under  such  an 
edifice  the  sands  on  which  it  rests.  If 
the  world  shows  the  glory  of  God,  sure- 
ly our  language  must  in  time  do  the 


Three 

Experiments  in 
Hymn  Writing 

By  Dr.  Patten 


THE  PROMISED  DAY 
TUNE:  THE  MARSEILLAISE 

Ye  sons  of  toil  and  daughters  bound, 

Move  on  till  liberty  is  found; 
The  promised  day  is  surely  near 

When    social   wrongs   shall    disap- 
pear, 
The  day  when  each  for  all  shall  work 

And    none    would    social    service 

shirk. 
Know  ye  that  God  is  coming  then 

To  purify  the  ways  of  men. 
Protect  the  humble,  God, 

And  chasten  with  Thy  rod 
The   greed    that    reaps    what   others 
sow, 

Increasing  want  and  woe. 

Arouse,  arouse  and  do  your  share 
To  make  of  earth  a  haven  fair; 
The    worth    of    man   you   thus   will 

show. 

From  dust  we  came,  to  God  we  go. 
The  upward  march  we  would  begin, 

Equality  and  life  to  win. 
For   comfort,   health   and   work   we 

pray, 
And  haste,  O  haste,  the  promised 

day. 
Thy  light  must  show  the  way, 

Lead  on  without  delay, 
We  follow  where  Christ's  feet  have 

trod 
In  our  ascent  to  God. 

And  on  that  day  build  temples  high 

To  praise  the  Lord  of  earth  and 

sky; 

Your    working    sisters    need    special 
care, 

Reserve  for  them  a  double  share. 
No  slave,  no  serf  in  all  the  land, 

No  motive  now  to  soil  the  hand, 
All  work  is  joy,  all  life  is  play, 

Make  others  happy  all  the  day. 
Brother,   this  glorious   day 

Is  not  so  far  away 
But  that  we  now  its  force  can  feel 

And  try  to  make  it  real. 

O  God  Almighty,  King  of  Earth, 
Restore    to    men    their    rights    by 

birth, 

Unite  the  nations,  give  them  power 
To    make    earth    blossom    like    a 

flower, 

The  unison  that  Thou  has  wrought 
Above,     must    now    to    earth    be 

brought. 

Again  shall  men  in  Eden  dwell 
Where  joy  and  love  will  make  them 

well. 

To  Thy  control  we  bow, 
Accept  our  service  now 
And  spread  the  welcome  news  abroad 
That  men  are  one  with  God. 


SOCIAL  AMERICA 

My   country   'tis   in   thee, 
That  ceaseless  energy 
Evokes  our  best. 
I   love  thy  shops  and  mills, 
The  clash  of  human  wills, 
The  busy  street  that  thrills 
And  virtues  test. 


As  music  swells  the  breeze, 
We'll  dance  beneath  the  trees 
To  freedom's  song. 
Let  social  justice  wake 
And  all  of  wealth  partake 
As  they  the  shackles  break 
That  held  them  long. 

O,  Gracious  God,  from  Thee 

Comes  civic  purity 

And  prospects  bright. 

Long  may  our  land  be  known 

As  where  the  world  was  shown 

How  character  has  grown 

In  freedom's  light. 

May  all  our  acts  be  just, 

O  cleanse  our  hearts  from  lust 

And    cruel    greed. 

Let  none  their  conscience  soil 

By  taking  aught  as  spoil 

That  others  won  by  toil 

And  badly  need. 


Still  higher  realms,  O  God, 

Than  mortals  ever  trod 

Extend  before. 

O  may  we  all  behold 

These  glories  yet  untold, 

As  we  our  lives  unfold 

Forevermore. 


same.  A  man  should  be  able  to  call 
himself  a  Christian  without  admitting 
himself  to  be  a  slave ;  and  some  way 
should  be  found  to  help  one's  brother 
without  putting  on  military  airs.  Is  God 
only  a  shepherd  of  foolish  sheep?  Can 
nature  do  \nothing  but  make  men  cringe? 
Has  man  no  other  mission  than  to  beat 
tom-toms  in  an  oriental  court?  If  these 
are  the  limits  of  God,  and  man,  it  were 
better  to  yield  the  ghost  and  let  nature 
sink  to  a  lifeless  rotation  of  dead  plan- 
ets. 

Remember  in  reading  my  hymns  that 
their  virtues  are  not  in  their  content,  but 
in  what  they  have  omitted  of  the  con- 
ventional terminology.  Emotional  values 
have  been  sacrificed  for  social  effects. 
There  is  also  a  change  in  appeal  from 
appreciation  to  action.  They  show  the 
power  of  social  thought,  and  also,  indi- 
cate how  emotion  may  be  used  to 
heighten  social  effects. 


Why  We  Don't  Sing 

Charles  H.  Farnsworth 

PROFESSOR  OF  SCHOOL  MUSIC,  TEACHER'S  COLLEGE,  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 


THE  old  adage,  "You  can  lead  a 
horse  to  water  but  you  cannot 
make  him  drink,"  well  illustrates 
thte  two  essentials  for  social  sing- 
ing. Not  only  is  it  necessary  to  have 
songs  known  to  all,  but  there  must  be 
an  occasion  that  will  awaken  the  de- 
sire to  sing.  The  mere  bringing  to- 
gether of  people  who  can  sing,  but 
who  have  no  common  social  in- 
terest, will  no  more  produce  the  de- 
sired result  than  will  the  presence  of  a 
group  of  people  who  wish  to  sing,  but 
have  no  adequate  songs  in  common 
through  which  to  express  the  desire.  In 
other  words,  we  must  have  not  only  the 
water  in  the  trough,  but  also  the  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  horse  to  drink. 

The  countless  gatherings  of  people 
for  religious  purposes  offers  the  occa- 
sion for  songs  of  the  gospel  hymn  type. 
One  leading  firm  claims  to  have  sold 
over  50,000,000  copies  of  these  favorite 
religious  songs,  showing  that  in  the  coun- 
try at  large  the  need  pf  the  occasion  and 
the  character  of  the  song  complement 
each  other  fairly  well.  The  great  ma- 
jority to  whom  life  is  a  serious  problem 
like  to  sing  of  a  "home  over  there."  The 
religious  feeling,  with  the  stated  time 
and  place  for  its  expression,  supplies  the 
opportunity  that  songs  of  the  character 
of  the  gospel  hymns  have  satisfied. 

The  good  comradeship  and  light- 
hearted  humor  of  college  life  supplies 
the  occasion,  while  the  college  song,  the 
vehicle  of  its  expression,  "The  bulldog 
on  the  bank  and  the  bull-frog  in  the 
pool,"  because  of  its  nonsensical  nature, 
supplies  the  needed  expression  for  ener- 
gies that  may  have  been  too  long  con- 
centrated on  Latin  and  mathematics. 

HpHE  Boy  Scout  and  Camp  Fire  Girl 
movements  present  valuable  oppor- 
tunities for  song  singing,  for  here  are 
young  people  doing  the  things  that  they 
wish  to  do,  and  song  singing  would  be  a 
most  natural  way  to  express  comradeship 
and  social  feeling.  The  Boy  Scout 
movement  while  supplying  special  op- 
portunities for  self-expression  in  mani- 
fold ways  has  not  as  yet  done  so  in 
song.  On  the  other  hand,  the  girls'  or- 
ganization with  its  Camp  Fire  ceremony, 
its  costumes,  its  symbolism  of  fire  and 
honor  beads,  and,  most  valuable  of  all, 
its  singing,  presents  an  opportunity  for 
keeping  up  the  enthusiasm  and  vital  life 
of  the  organization.  Effective  songs  for 
expressing  this  movement  will  be  de- 
veloped largely  by  the  movement  itself. 
If  now,  we  enter  the  public  schools, 
it  would  seem  that  the  18.000.000  chil- 
dren in  this  country,  who  are  attending, 


would  present  the  most  ideal  conditions 
for  effective  song  singing  as  they  are 
full  of  enthusiasm  and  of  the  desire  for 
self-expression  and  are  not  yet  bound 
by  custom  or  tradition,  or  the  anxieties 
that  the  struggle  for  existence  is  sure 
to  bring.  Yet  we  have  no  characteristic 
school  songs  sung  all  over  the  country 
as  we  have  gospel  songs,  or  college 
songs,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  school 
situation  is  more  common  and  similar 
the  country  over  than  are  religious,  or 
college  situations.  Besides  this,  ap- 
proximately 5,000,000  of  the  18,000,000 
children  have  regular  musical  instruc- 
tion with  people  endeavoring  to  help 
song  singing.  The  immense  profit  to  be 
gained  from  successful  song  collections 
makes  a  tempting  prize  for  the  produc- 
tion of  adequate  material  and  no  coun- 
try has  more  collections  of  songs  for 
schools  than  has  America,  yet  where  do 
children  sing  less ! 

PHE  reason  that  we  do  not  sing  more 
is  because  we  lack  the  adequate  occa- 
sion. The  practical  nature  of  our 
school  course  of  study  sees  little  profit 
in  the  general  assembly  which  is  even 
sometimes  entirely  omitted,  or  reduced 
to  one  or  two  periods  a  week.  Yet  this 
very  assembly  offers  the  most  effective 
condition  for  developing  community 
feeling,  the  comradeship  of  the  folk,  in 
which  the  social  song  would  prove  a 
most  effective  agent  because  it  would 
itself  be  most  effectively  sung,  satisfy- 
ing, as  it  would  under  these  conditions, 
a  real  need. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  school  prac- 
tice, while  ignoring  the  general  assem- 
bly, gathers  far  too  many  children  in 
teaching  classes  where  it  tries  to  incul- 
cate the  facts  that  make  community  life 
effective  by  appealing  to  the  reason  and 
by  using  arguments,  an  obvious  misuse, 
in  its  over-intellectuality,  of  the  kind  of 
appeal  and  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  appeal  is  made. 

What  we  need  is  right  feeling,  rather 
than  comprehension  of  facts,  valuable 
as  they  are.  These  need  fusing  with 
feeling  to  be  operative  and  this  fusing 
is  what  music  in  a  well-conducted  gen- 
eral assembly  accomplishes  better  than 
anything  else. 

If  the  school  principal,  instead  of  con- 
tenting himself  with  reading  some 
formal  passage  of  scripture,  or  liter- 
ature, coupled  with  notes  and  admoni- 
tions, could  in  a  few  moments  sum  up 
one  of  the  vital  problems  that  affects 
every  home  represented  in  the  audience, 
such  as,  for  instance,  grow  out  of  the 


conflict  between  vested  rights  and  the 
welfare  of  'the  community,  the  stages  of 
which  supply  so  much  of  the  text  for 
the  cartoons  and  squibs  of  the  newspa- 
pers; if  the  pupils  were  made  to  realize 
that  soon  they  would  be  in  this  conflict, 
then  a  vigorous  and  appropriate  song, 
symbolizing  either  victory,  or  struggle, 
or  even  humorous  songs,  parallel  to  the 
humorous  cartoons,  would  have  a  sig- 
nificance that  would  immediately  show 
itself  not  only  in  the  singing,  but  in 
the  desire  to  sing.  So,  festival  celebra- 
tions, dealing  with  great  events,  or  the 
lives  of  heroes,  or  real  situations  both 
serious  and  gay,  present  a  genuine  op- 
portunity that  with  the  adequate  song 
would  make  school  singing  one  of  the 
most  important  and  vital  functions  of 
the  school. 

While  there  are  schools  that  are  doing 
this  very  thing  those  who  are  in  charge 
of  many  others  fail  to  realize  what  an 
important  factor  in  the  life  of  the 
school  the  daily  general  gathering  might 
be  made.  Such  teachers  and  principals 
generally  lay  the  blame  on  the  in- 
structor, where  there  is  one,  or  on  the 
music,  but  music  without  some  genuine 
feeling  to  focus  is  like  fire  without 
something  to  burn.  It  is  true  that  much 
of  the  school  material  is  prepared  from 
the  point  of  view  not  of  expressing 
some  living  desire  or  activity  of  the  pu- 
pils but  of  expressing  some  beautiful 
sentiment  or  happy  conceit  that  should 
awaken  the  desire  to  sing,  on  the  theory 
that  the  impulse  can  come  from  with- 
out. 

T  F  instead  of  treating  the  music  sim- 
ply as  a  refining,  aesthetic  influence 
with  which  the  pupil  must  somehow  be 
varnished  over,  the  song  could  be 
thought  of  as  a  vitally  connected  part  of 
the  school  life,  there  would  be  a  more 
serious  note  in  our  school  songs  and  a 
greater  demand  for  fine  hymns.  Para- 
doxical as  it  may  seem,  children  would 
enjoy  singing  them  more  than  the  so- 
called  "children's  songs"  that  are  made 
or  adapted  for  the  child  and  often  bear 
the  earmarks  of  their  manufacture. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  a  begin- 
ning towards  a  realization  of  the  value 
of  hymns  and  songs  for  school  purposes 
expressive  of  the  great  social  move- 
ments that  are  now  in  progress.  If 
now,  the  school  teacher,  or  principal, 
would  bring  the  school  itself  into  vital 
connection  with  these  movements,  the 
song  and  its  occasion  would  come  to- 
gether and  there  would  be  more  life  in 
song  and  more  song  in  life. 
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POLISH  NATIONAL  HYMN1 

Base  Cos  Polske 
(Permitted  to  be  sung  by  the  Church  in  Poland.) 

f^\  Thou  Lord  God,  Who  for  so  many  ages, 

Didst  give  to  Poland  splendor  and  might, 
Who  shielded  her  from  storms'  wild  rages, 
And  kept  her  ever  in  Thy  holy  sight. 

Refrain: — Father,  we  kneel  to  plead  before  Thy  throne, 
Give  us  our  freedom,  give  to  us  our  own. 

O,  Thou  great  Lord,  who  rulest  land  and  sea, 

Thou  hast  the  power  to  break  the  tyrant's  chain, 
Grant  to  Thy  sons  the  crown  of  victory, 

Free  from  war's  bond,  let  peace  forever  reign. 
Refrain 

O,  Thou  Lord  God,  O,  hear  us  while  we  pray ; 

Soon  into  dust  our  weary  bodies  turn.> 
Give  us  free  soil  upon  that  final  day, 

And  into  freedom  let  our  souls  be  born. 
Refrain 


THE  first  time  I  heard  the  Poles 
sing  their  national  hymn  I  felt  as 
.1    remember  feeling   when    as   a 
child   at   the  close   of   the   Civil 
War  I   heard  a  large  crowd  of  people 
stirred   by   the   sentiment   of  patriotism 
sing  our  own  national  song.     I  did  not 
know  the  words  of  the  song  these  Polish 
people  were  singing,  but  I  could  easily 
interpret  their  f-eeling  from  the  way  they 
sang. 

It  was  at  the  opening  of  a  playground 
in  the  early  days  of  the  playground 
movement.  We  were  a  few  English- 
speaking  persons  who  had  secured  the 
playground,  and  now  stood  helpless  in 
the  midst  of  a  large  number  of  Polish 
men,  women  and  children.  We  wanted 
to  speak  to  them  but  there  seemed  no 
human  being  present  who  could  build  a 
bridge  of  understanding  between  us. 
We  must  do  something.  I  remember 
how  we  tried  to  sing  My  Country,  'Tis 
of  Thee  and  were  helped  out  by  the 
children  who  had  learned  it  in  the  pub- 
lic school.  Then  we  spoke  a  few  words 
about  the  playgrounds,  but  no  one  un- 
derstood us,  though  everyone  was  cour- 
teous and  tried  to  look  sympathetic. 

While  I  was  speaking,  I  noticed  in  the 
crowd  a  well-dressed  man  who  seemed 
in  some  sense  to  respond  to  what  I  said. 
When  the  chairman  of  our  helpless  com- 
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mittee  wondered  what  in  the  world 
we  should  do  next,  I  suggested  that  we 
speak  to  the  well-dressed  man  and  ask 
if  the  Polish  people  could  not  sing  their 
national  hymn.  Fortunately  we  had 
found  the  right  man,  one  who  was  a 
leader  among  his  neighbors.  He  at  once 
responded  to  our  request  and  began  to 
explain  to  the  crowd  about  him.  In  a 
few  moments,  without  any  accompani- 
ment, this  mass  of  Polish  men,  women 
and  children  began  to  sing  with  a  rev- 
erence and  a  depth  of  feeling  seldom 
found  among  ourselves  today.  It  seem- 
ed to  us  who  knew  not  the  words  that 
it  was  a  religious  service,  of  a  people 
whose  past  history  gave  to  every  word 
sung  a  tragic  meaning.  We  who  listened 
understood  as  never  before  the  past  of 
these  people  and  their  faith  in  the  power 
of  their  sentiment  for  a  country  that 
perhaps  can  never  be  a  nation. 

How  this  depth  of  sentiment  can  be 
utilized  in  America  for  the  good  of  all 
of  us  is  a  question  we  have  need  to  ask 
ourselves  when  we  sing  with  the  Polish 
citizens  their  beautiful  hymn.  We  sure- 
ly dare  not  allow  so  fine  a  patriotism 
to  be  lost  in  the  difficult  process  of  trans- 
planting. 

Generally  following  this  first  hymn  is 
sung  one,  which,  I  am  told  by  my  neigh- 
bors, is  considered  by  the  church  in  the 


old  country  as  blasphemous.  The  Ger- 
mans will  not  permit  it  to  be  sung  in 
German-Poland,  but  is  it  used  quite 
commonly  here.  The  translation  fol- 
lows: 

PEOPLE'S      POLISH      NATIONAL 

HYMN 

Z.  Dymmen  Pozarow. 
CORNELIUS  UJEJSKI   (1846). 

(^JID  smoke  of  burning,  'mid  blood  of 

brothers. 

Our  voice,  O  God,  goes  up  today, 
This  fearful  woe  our  groan  half  smothers; 
With  loud  spent  anguish  our  heads  are 

grey. 
Our  songs  are  only  songs  of  wailing; 

A  crown  of  thorns  is  about  our  brow; 
Like  monuments  of  Thy  wrath  prevailing. 
Our  hands  are  stretched  with  their  prof- 
fered vow. 

Oft  hast  thou  scourged  us :  our  wounds  all 

bleeding 

Show  ghastly  from  Thy  heavenly  rod; 
But  still  "He'll  pity."  is  all  our  pleading. 
For  He  is  our  Father!  He  is  our  God. 
And  when  we  would  taste  of  comfort  after. 
Against  us  the  foe  at  Thy  bidding  raves; 
Like  a  stone  at  our  hearts  his  bitter  laugh- 
ter. 

Where    is    this    Father — this    God    who 
saves  ? 

We  look  at  the  sky  and  think  that  surely 
A  hundred  suns  will  give  their  signs; 


'There  are  many  other  verses  besides  the 
three  given  here. 
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O'er  us  the  blue  is  spread  all  purely; 

The  free  bird  bathes  in  its  calm  divine. 
But  with  such  doubts  our  souls  are  teeming, 
Our  faith  grown  ferble  is  hardly  stirred; 
Our  hearts  bleed  inly! — O!  judge  not  our 

seeming 

Rash  murmurs — judge  not  each  frenzied 
word! 

We  know  not  one  day  from  another, 

O  God,  for  its  hourly  tale  of  pain: 
Son  slays  sire,  and  brother  brother, 

We  have  around  us  the  brood  of  Cain. 
Lord,  they  are  guiltless,  they  are  blinded, 

Though     through    them    we    shall    live 
abhorr'd ; 

There     are    unseen     doers,     like     devils 
minded, 

O  punish  the  hand,  and  not  the  sword. 

See  in  our  lonely  anguish  lying, 
We   haste   to   Thy   stars   and   seek   Thy 

breast : 
Like  weary  birds  with  our  prayers  we're 

flying, 

And  long  to  find  some  peaceful  nest. 
Give  us  Thy  grace  in  our  toils  to  arm  us: 

Safe  in  Thy  folds  Thy  children  keep; 
The   fragrance   of   grief's   crush'd    flowers 

shall  charm  us: 
The  halo  of  chastening  light  our  sleep. 

With  Thy  archangel  before  us  tow'ring, 

On  we'll  march  to  the  great  strife — on 
And  o'er  the  body  of  Satan  cow'ring, 

We'll  plant  Thy  banner  for  victory  won. 
We'll  open  our  hearts  to  our  brother's  pray- 
ers, 

The  cross  of  freedom  shall  cleanse  His 

stains; 
And  this  our  answer  to  foul  gainsayers, 

As  He  was  ever,  so  God  remains. 

Where  the  National  hymns  are  sung 
or  played,  Poland  Is  Not  Lost  follows 
and  is  sung  with  a  gayety  of  spirit. 

POLAND  IS  NOT  LOST 
Jeszcze  Polska  nie  zginela 

pOLAND  is  not  lost,  nor  will  be  while 

any  Poles  are  living, 
What  her   foes  by  might  have  taken,  she 

will  fight  to  win, 
No   tears   will   ever   fall  and  bravery  will 

always  shine. 
March  all  Poles,  March  all  Poles,  God  will 

help  us  win. 
March  all  Poles,  March  all  Poles,  God  will 

help  us  win. 

Mother  from  her  grave  is  rising,  calling  to 

her  children, 
He  who  is  a  true  brave  Pole  go  fight  for 

your  land, 

Oh,  Mother  dear.  Oh,  Holy  Fatherland, 
We  are  your  brave  children, 
We  are  your  brave  children, 
We  will  fight  for  Freedom: 
We  are  your  brave  children,  we  are  your 

brave  children, 
We  will  fight  for  Freedom. 

For  our  country,   for  our  freedom  let  us 

rush  to  arms, 
Brethren,  legions  are  not  needed,  courage 

wins  far  better. 

Honor  and  Glory,  are  standing  by  our  side, 
Joyfully  we'll  perish,  sweet  our  death  will 

be 

For  our  country's  freedom. 
Joyfully  we'll  perish,  sweet  our  death  will 

be 
For  our  country's  freedom. 

Land  of  our  great  Forefathers, 

Earth  stained  with  their  blood, 

Thou  art  our  own  and  none  but  Poles  shall 

ever  rule  thee. 
Arms,   to  arms,   dear   Brothers !   Arms,  to 

arms,  dear  Brothers ! 


We  shall  win  our  land. 

Arms,   to   arms   dear    Brothers!    Arms,   to 

arms  dear  Brothers ! 
We  shall  win  our  land. 

POLISH  FALCONS  MARCH' 
"Marss  Sokolow." 

O  H  dreamy,  drowsy  and  feeble  this  world, 

Its  path  to  a  new  life  is  forming., 
Its  wings  from  its  nest  it  dreads  to  unfurl, 
For  spirit  and  body  are  failing. 
Oh,  come  Brother  Falcons !  Come  help  with 

your  strength ! 
To  action  it  longs  to  arise  and  to  live. 

Feeble  and  slumbering  are  body  and  soul, 
In  vain  the  effort  and  struggle  to  rise, 
There  only  is  action  creative  and  strong, 
Where  the  will  has  strong  wings  to  unfurl  it. 
Oh    Brothers  who  birdlike  would  fly  o'er 

the  earth, 
The  spirit  of  birds  lives  in  you  from  birth. 

Then  come  with  a  will  for  this  far-away 

flight, 

To  make  ready  our  wings  for  their  service, 
The  storms  shall  not  break  us  nor  thunder 

affright, 
When    strength    and    a    strong    will    shall 

aid  us. 
Oh  come  Brother  Falcons!   Come  help  with 

your  strength ! 
To  action  it  longs  to  arise  and  to  live ! 

I  am  told  by  Lithuanian  friends  that 
their  people  do  not  express  war-like  sen- 
timents in  songs  of  their  own,  but.  when 
their  feelings  are  stirred  they  use  Pol- 
ish or  Russian  songs.  The  Socialists 
sing  the  Internationale  to  the  tune  of 
the  Marseillaise. 

The  Lithuanian  hymn  which  follows 
was  written  in  the  twentieth  century — 
perhaps  at  the  close  of  the  darkest  days 
in  the  history  of  this  people.  For 
twenty-five  years  they  were  not  permit- 
ted a  printing  press,  but  when  the  pres- 
ent czar  was  compelled  to  concede  some- 
thing after  the  great  strike  of  1905,  the 
printing  press  was  once  more  allowed 
in  Lithuania,  and  it  is  said  that  thou- 
sands of  poems,  essays,  and  stories  were 
brought  from  their  hiding  places: 

LITHUANIAN  NATIONAL  HYMN 

Tautiska  Giesme. 
Translated  by  ANTANES  LAUS. 

L  ITHUANIA,  dear  country, 

Thou  art  land  of  heroes, 
From  thy  past  thy  sons  shall  take 
Their  power  and  inspiration. 
Let  the  sun  from  thy  domains 
Darkest  ignorance  dispel, 
And  the  light,  and  the  truth 
Guide  thy  steps  forever. 

Let  thy  sons  never  depart 
From  the  paths  of  virtue; 
Let  them  work  for  thy  welfare 
And  the  nation's  glory. 
Let  the  love  of  fatherland 
Deep  in  our  hearts  burn, 
In   thy  name,  country   dear, 
Harmony  shall  flourish. 

When  the  patriotic  militant  spirit  is 
stirred  among  the  Bohemians  they  sing, 
Hej  Slovane  (Hail,  Slavonians!).  Hcj 
Slovane  was  forbidden  in  Bohemia  for 
many  years.  Long  after  the  prohibition 

'For  all  Polish  songs  see  Melodye 
Polskie,  published  by  Henry  Schencke, 
1080  Broadway,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


was  withdrawn  people  continued  to  pre- 
face its  recital  by  the  dare,  "Let  them 
pick  me  up." 

HAIL,   SLAVONIANS' 
Hej  Slovane. 

Ho,  Slavonians !  Our  beloved  language  still 

surviveth, 
While  the  faithful  heart  within  us  for  our 

nation  striveth; 
Yea,  the  Slavic  spirit  liveth;  it  will  live  for 

ever. 
Hell  and  thunder,  'gainst  us  raging,  vain  is 

your  endeavor; 
Hell  and  thunder,  'gainst  us  raging,  vain  is 

your  endeavor. 

God  to  us  our  tongue  entrusted,  God  who 

sways  the  thunder; 
Who  on  earth  then  shall  presume  this  gift 

from  us  to  sunder? 
Tho'  the  earth  were  filled  with  demons,  our 

rights  assailing, 
We  defy  them!  God  is  with  us,  His  strong 

arm  prevailing; 
We  defy  them!  God  is  with  us,  His  strong 

arm  prevailing. 

Though  about  us  storms  are  raging,  bring- 
ing devastation, 

Rocks  disrupting,  oaks  uprooting,  shaking 
earth's  foundation; 

Yet  we  stand  like  castle  walls,  our  vested 
rights  asserting; 

May  the  earth  engulf  the  traitor  from  our 
ranks  deserting; 

May  the  earth  engulf  the  traitor  from  our 
ranks  deserting. 

The  Bohemians  in  this  country  sing 
the  following  to  an  unusually  musical 
melody.  It  is  their  Home,  Sweet  Home. 

MY  HOMELAND2 
The    Bohemian   National    Song. 

(~)     homeland  mine,  O  homeland  mine! 
Streams    are     rushing    through    thy 

meadows ; 

'Mid  thy  rocks  sigh  fragrant  pine  grovei. 
Orchards  decked  in  spring's  array, 
Scenes  of  Paradise  portray. 
And  this  land  of  wondrous  beauty, 
Is  the  Czech  land,  homeland  mine, 
Is  the  Czech  land,  homeland  mine. 

O,  homeland  mine,  O,  homeland  mine! 
In  thy  realms  dwell,  dear  to  God's  heart, 
Gentle  souls  in  bodies  stalwart. 
Clear  of  mind,  they  win  success; 
Courage  show  when  foes  oppress. 
Such  the  Czech  in  whom  I  glory, 
Where  the  Czech  live  is  my  home, 
Where  the  Czech  live  is  my  home. 

Innumerable  folk-songs  are  found  in 
Bohemia,  depicting  the  sorrow  at  the 
parting  of  parents  and  their  enlisted 
son,  serving  as  he  must  in  the  army  of 
a  government  which  he  hates.  Here  is 
one  of  them: 

FATHER  AND   MOTHER  DEAR1 
p  ATHER  and  mother  dear,  you  whom  I 
must  revere, 

How  hard  you  toiled  for  me  my  child- 
hood through ; 
Now,  when  I  could  repay  I  must  march  far 

away, 

Soldier  life  is  calling  me  far,  far  from 
you. 

Mother  with  heart  of  gold,  my  grief  cannot 

be  told; 
Sorrow  o'er-comes  me,  but  naught  can  I 

do; 

'From  a  beautiful  collection,  Twenty  Bo- 
hemian Folk-Songs.  Translated  and  com- 
piled by  Vincent  Pisek,  D.D. 
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Now,  when  I  could  repay  I  must  march  far 

away. 

Soldier  life  is  calling  me  far,  far  from 
you. 

Hark  to  the  bugle  call,  drums  harshly  sum- 
mon all, 

Tearful  I  leave  you,  with  one  fond  adieu ; 
Now,  when  I  could  repay  I  must  march  far 

away, 

Soldier  life  is  calling  me  far,  far  from 
you. 

Here's  to  Old  Bohemia  is  another 
song  of  exhortation  quite  similar  to  the 
preceding.  An  unusual  feature  is  the 
introduction  of  the  prayer: 

HERE'S  TO  OLD   BOHEMIA 

Let  us  all  our  sorrows  banish, 
Happv  days  wil!  come  ere  long; 
Yes,  they  will  come  ere  long. 
From  our  mountains,  clouds  will  vanish, 
And  our  voices  ring  with  song; 
Yes,  they  will  ring  with  song. 
Keep  the  customs  of  our  nation, 
Fight  for  right  without  cessation, 
Let  resound  the  proclamation  of  our  Czech 
rights. 

Let  our  love  unite  us  ever, 
Let  us  yield  to  foeman  never ! 


Here's  to  old  Bohemia,  our  dear  Bohemia. 
Amen,  hear  our  prayer,  O  God ! 
Thy  kingdom  come,  Thy  will  be  done 
As  in  heaven  so  on  earth. 
Let  our  love  unite  us  ever, 
Let  us  yield  to  foeman  never, 
Here's  to  old  Bohemia, 
Our  Dear  Bohemia. 

While  our  ancient  blood  we  cherish, 
Charging  hearts  and  arms  with  might; 
Our  hearts  and  arms  with  might. 
Never  can  our  glory  perish, 
Proud  will  gaze  our  lion  white; 
Proud  gaze  our  lion  might. 
Then  upon  our  foes  advancing, 
Terrifying  yet  entrancing, 
To  our  music  they'll  be  dancing  like  the 
wild  bears.  , 

Let  our  love  unite  us  ever. 

Let  us  yield  to  foeman  never! 

Here's  to  old  Bohemia,  our  dear  Bohemia. 

Amen  hear  our  prayer,  O  God ! 

Intercede  for  us,  O  Saint  Venceslavl 

Patron  Saint  of  our  Czech  Land. 

Let  our  love  unite  us  ever, 

Let  us  yield  to  foeman  never, 

Here's  to  old  Bohemia, 

We  have   found   that  the   singing   of 
these  foreign  songs  in  English  has  done 


much  to  create  good  feeling  and  under- 
standing. It  has  also  awakened  for  old- 
country  parents  a  new  respect  and  even 
admiration  among  "first  generation 
Americans."  The  young  people  are  too 
apt  to  think  ignorant  and  "green"  the 
parents  who  can  not  speak  English. 

A  bridge  of  good  feeling  may  be  more 
quickly  thrown  over  to  the  newcomers 
by  singing  their  old  country  songs 
than  by  any  other  means.  Eighteen  years 
ago  at  a  playground  where  I  was  trying 
to  be  friendly  with  an  intelligent  looking 
Polish  woman,  I  said,  "Is  it  not  a  good 
thing  to  have  these  places  where  we  can 
get  together  and  know  each  other?" 
She  answered  with  an  attitude  of  hau- 
teur characteristic  of  her  type:  "How 
can  we  know  each  other  when  we  live 
so  far  apart?"  That  was  eighteen  years 
ago.  Since  then  we  have  lived  near 
each  other,  we  have  played  together,  we 
have  sung  together ;  and  now  we  Ameri- 
can, Polish,  Bohemian  and  Lithuanian 
women  are  organizing  together  for  the 
sake  of  the  city,  our  larger  home. 


Songs  for  Labor 

Elizabeth  Balch 


ORGANIZED  labor    has,    in    the 
matter  of  appropriating  well- 
known  songs  to  its  own  use, 
shown  a  very  satisfactory  in- 
consistency    and     catholicity,    and    has 
often   strayed    far   from   its   ranks   and 
its    ideals,    selecting   and    adopting    fine 
poetry  and  music,  however  uncongenial 
and  irrelevant  its  origin,  and  discarding 
the  mere  verse  and  tune  which  chanced 
to   bear,   so   to   speak,   the   union   label. 
Where,  then,  has  labor  found  its  songs? 
One  element  only  of  the  labor  move- 
ment, the  class  struggle,  and  that  by  no 
means   generally    accepted,    finds   direct 
natural  expression  in  the  war  songs  of 
the  past — in  such  songs  as,  for  instance, 
the  Marseillaise,  of  which  the  first  and 
last  verses  are  given  here : 

^LLONS,  enfants  de  la  patrie, 
Le  jour  de  gloire  est  arrive, 
Centre  nous  de  la  tyrannic 

L'etendard   sanglant   est  leve. 
Entendez-vous  dans  les  campagnes 

Mugir  ces  feroces  soldats? 
Us  viennent  jusques  dans  nos  bras 

Egorger  nos  fils,  nos  compagnes ! 
Aux  armes,  citoyens !  formez  vos  bataillons : 
Marchez,    qu'un   sang   impur   abreuve    nos 
sillons. 

Amour  sacre  de  la  patrie, 

Conduis,  soutiens  nos  bras  vengeurs! 
Liberte !  liberte  cherie, 
Combats  avec  tes  defenseurs. 
Sous  nos  drapeaux  que  la  victoire 

Accoure  a  tes  males,  accens ; 
Que  tes  ennemis  expirans 

Voient  ton  triomphe  et  notre  gloire. 
Aux  armes,  citoyens !  formez  vos  bataillons : 
Marchez,    qu'un    sang   impur   abreuve   nos 
sillons. 


The  music,  based  on  the  credo  of  a 
mass,  was,  together  with  the  words, 
composed  in  a  few  excited  hours  imme- 
diately following  Louis  XVI's  declara- 
tion of  war  against  Germany  in  1792 
by  a  young  French  officer,  Rouget  de 
Lisle,  then  with  the  army  of  the  Rhine. 
Its  express  object  was  to  stimulate  anti- 
German  war  spirit.  Its  local  success 
was  immediate,  and  after  it  had  been 
sung  amid  wild  enthusiasm  by  the  vol- 
unteers from  Marseilles  as  they  entered 
Paris  it  spread  quickly  throughout 
France,  and  was  everywhere  known  as 
the  Marseillaise. 

It  has  had  varying  fortunes :  at  times 
encouraged  by  the  French  government, 
then  for  long  periods  forbidden,  only  to 
be  received  with  renewed  and  deepened 
significance  and  fervour  by  the  classes, 
whose  singing  of  it  was  held  to  be  sub- 
versive of  law  and  order.  Gradually  by 
repression  the  authorities  conferred 
upon  it  the  distinction  of  being  accepted 
as  it  is  today,  in  spite  of  its  rejection  by 
the  French  Socialists,  as  the  recognized 
emotional  expression  of  working  class 
consciousness,  whether  in  France,  Amer- 
ica, Italy,  Germany,  or  Russia. 

In  Salem  last  year  the  supporters  of 
Ettor  and  Giovannitti  poured  out  of  the 
Court  House  into  the  street  singing  the 
Marseillaise.  In  the  meetings  at  Haledon 
and  Milford  it  played  its  part.  In  Berlin 
a  student  who  was  present  tells  me  an 
audience,  after  listening  in  perfect  si- 
lence to  a  speech  by  Wilhelm  Lieb- 


knecht,  then  under  prison  sentence, 
broke  out  as  the  address  ended  into  the 
Marseillaise  in  German,  and  left  the  hall 
singing  "orderly  and  steady,  but  at  a 
white  heat  of  feeling,  the  old  French 
war  song."  This  incident  is  the  more 
striking  when  we  realize  that  as  late 
as  1870,  after  long  years  of  prohibition, 
the  song  had  been  revived  at  the  instiga- 
tion, it  is  said,  of  the  Empress  Eugenie 
to  arouse  anti-German  sentiment.  In 
the  event  of  national  and  war  feeling 
breaking  the  ranks  of  the  labor  party 
and  lining  them  up  for  France  and  Ger- 
many, the:  Marseillaise  may  again  have 
affixed  to  it  a  national  and  militaristic 
stigma,  and  lose  its  prestige  as  the  great- 
est international  labor  song. 

Then  its  one  great  rival  for  working 
class  favor,  the  Internationale,  would 
probably  supplant  it  completely: 

THE  INTERNATIONALE 

A  RISE  ye  pris'ners  of  starvation! 
Arise,  ye  wretched  of  the  earth, 
For  Justice  thunders  condemnation, 

A  better  world's  in  birth. 
No  more  tradition's  chains  shall  bind  us. 
Arise,  ye  slaves!    No  more  in  thrall! 
The  earth  shall  rise  on  new  foundations, 
•  We  have  been  naught,  we  shall  be  all. 

Refrain: 

'Tis  the  final  conflict, 

Let  each  stand  in  his  place, 
The  International   Party 

Shall  be  the  human  race. 
'Tis  the  final  conflict, 

Let  each  stand  in  his  place, 
The  International  Party 

Shall  be  the  human  race. 
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We  want  no  condescending  saviors, 

To  rule  us  from  a  judgment  hall, 
We  workers  ask  not  for  their  favors; 

Let  us  consult  for  all. 
To  make  the  thief  disgorge  his  booty, 

To  free  the  spirit  from  its  cell, 
We  must  ourselves  decide  our  duty, 

We  must  decide  and  do  it  well. 
Refrain. 

Behold  them  seated  in  their  glory, 

The  kings  of  mine  and  rail  and  soil? 
What  have  you  read  in  all  their  story 

But  how  they  plundered  toil? 
Fruits  of  the  people's  work  are  buried 

In  the  strong  coffers  of  a  few; 
In  voting  for  their   restitution 

The  men  will  only  ask  their  due. 
Refrain. 

Toilers  from  shops  and  fields  united, 

The  party  we  of  all  who  work; 
The  earth  belongs  to  us,  the  people, 

No  room  here  for  the  shirk. 
How  many  on  our  flesh  have  fattened! 

But  if  the  noisome  birds'  of  prey 
Shall  vanish  from  the  sky  some  morning. 

The  blessed  sunlight  still  will  stay. 
Refrain. 

Unlike, the  Marseillaise,  the  Interna- 
tionale consciously  reflects  the  class 
struggle  of  which  it  seems  destined  to 
become  more  the  accepted  expression. 
It  is  sung  in  the  most  important  Euro- 
pean languages — in  just  how  many 
neither  librarians,  labor  leaders,  nor  So- 
cialist secretaries  seem  able  to  state.  In 
the  Lawrence  parade  the  race  groups 
present  marched,  each  singing  the  In- 
ternationale in  its  own  tongue;  and  as 
one  of  the  foreign  marchers  said  to  me: 
"You  never  saw  so  beautiful  a  noise  in 
all  your  life." 

Besides  these  two  great  international 
songs,  where  Italians  predominate,  we 
may  place  Garibaldi's  hymn,  purely  pa- 
triotic in  origin,  the  May  Day  Hymn, 
and  the  Hymn  of  the  Workers,  with  its 
spirited  and  haunting  refrain: 

"//  riscatto  del  lavoro  del  suoi  figli 
opra  sard." 

As  it  has  never  been  adequately 
translated,  it  is  not  given  here,  but 
words  and  music  may  be  found  in 
the  Cansoniere  dei  Lavoratori,  published 
by  //  Proletario. 

Two  French  labor  songs,  Le  Drapcau 
Rouge  and  Gloire  au  Dix-Septieme  also 
appear  in  this  collection.  Among  the 
lines  of  the  former  are  found  these 
words:  "A  tons  Ics  peuples  de  la  terre 
porte  la  pais  ct  le  bonheur?''  The  lat- 
ter is  distinctly  an  anti-war  protest  and 
contains  this  verse : 


17  SPERONS     qu'un     jour     viendra     en 
France 

Ou  la  paix  la  concord  'regnera 
Ayons  tous  au  coeur  cette  esperance 

Que  bientot  ce  grand  jour  viendra. 

and  also  this  striking  line: 

Oh  ne  doit  pas  tuer  ses  pere  et  mere  pour 
les  grands  qui  sont  au  pouvoir. 

There  is  also  a  Spanish  song  with  the 
refrain : 


Levantate  pueblo  leal 

Al  grito  de  Revolution  Social, 

but  I  have  not  as  yet  found  the  words 
of  any  of  the  national  labor  songs  in 
other  languages  which  are  doubtless 
sung  by  the  various  race  groups  at  great 
industrial  demonstrations. 

Class  Songs  the  14th  Century 

With  the  incoming  of  the  new  immi- 
gration, bringing  these  stirring  songs  of 
the  international  modern  class  conflict, 
the  singing  of  the  workers  of  the  past 
sounds  to  our  ears  faint  and  remote,  un- 
less we  pause,  as  we  may  not  do 
here,  to  evoke  in  imagination  in  vivid  de- 
tail its  historical  local  setting.  In  fact, 
until  the  nineteenth  century  the  record  of 
class  song  is  meager  enough.  Neither 
from  the  Jacquerie  nor  the  Peasants' 
War  does  any  record  seem  to  have  been 
preserved,  beyond  the  mention  of  sing- 
ing, organized  by  a  proletarian  preacher 
of  Muhlhausen,  of  the  Old  Testament 
promises  and  exhortations  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel. 

From  the  peasants'  rising  in  England, 
on  the  contrary,  we  have  not  only  the 
famous  couplet : 

"When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman;" 

we  have  also  some  of  the  rebel  catch 
words  circulated  by  the  agitators  who, 
during  the  year  1381,  were  busily  organ- 
izing the  men  of  the  various  shires  for 
their  march  on  London.  These  mes- 
sages came  as  a  direct  command  from 
the  great  society,  as  they  called  the 
union  of  the  lower  classes  which  they 
were  trying  to  form.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  them — that  sent  out  by  John 
Ball  and  full,  as  his  historian  says,  of 
deep  and  gallant  feeling — reads  thus: 

"John  Schep,  some  time  Saint  Mary's 
priest  of  York,  and  now  of  Colchester, 
greeteth  well  John  Nameless  and  John 
the  Miller  and  John  Carter,  and  biddeth 
them  that  they  beware  of  guile  in  bor- 
ough, and  stand  together  in  God's  name, 
and  biddeth  Piers  Plowman  go  to  his 
work,  and  chastise  well  Hob  the  Robber, 
and  take  with  you  John  Trueman  and 
all  his  fellows,  and  no  mo;  and  look 
sharp  you  to  onerhead  (union)  and  no 
mo. 


JOHN  the  Miller  hath  yground 
small,  small,  small. 

The  King's  son  of  heaven  shall  pay  for  all. 
Be  ware  or  ye  be  wo  (worse) 
Know  your  friend  from  your  foe. 
Have  enough  and  say  'ho'  (stop) 
And  do  well  and  better  and  flee  sin, 
And  seek  peace,  and  hold  therein. 
And  so  bid  John  Trueman  and  all  his  fel- 
lows !" 

The  year  before,  1380,  the  poll  tax 
had  been  levied,  and  in  part  doubtless 
because  its  collection  was  accompanied 
by  reputed  graft,  it  had  fired  the  mine. 
For  a  few  weeks  of  the  early  summer 


of  1381,  all  England  was  ablaze;  in  July 
the  work  of  suppression  was  well  nigh 
finished,  and  retribution  had  begun.  By 
November  the  nation  had  "resolved  it- 
self into  a  committee  of  mercy."  And 
whether  the  episode  hastened  or  retard- 
ed the  passing  of  feudalism  no  one  can 
authoritatively  state. 

In  any  case  these  three  proletarian  re- 
volts have  for  us  today  an  immense  sig- 
nificance. All  three  were  attempts  to  ac- 
celerate the  transition  from  one  indus- 
trial and  social  system  to  another.  All 
were  effectively  repressed. 

In  France  the  movement  was  retarded 
for  nearly  five  hundred  years,  and  re- 
form eventually  came  about  amid  scenes 
of  horror.  In  Germany  we  find  fero- 
cious repression  and  retaliation,  and 
feudalism  retarding  economic  progress 
and  stifling  thought  for  a  still  longer 
period,  only  to  be  suddenly  cast  aside 
like  a  worn  out  garment,  as  the  result 
of  Napoleon's  invasion  in  1806.  In  Eng- 
land, where  there  had  been  far  more  ef- 
fective organization,  far  greater  solidar- 
ity, and  far  less  vindictiveness,  the 
transition  continued  steadily  and  slowly 
until,  in  the  early  seventeenth  century, 
little  trace  of  feudalism  remained. 

In  every  case  the  ultimate  result  was 
the  same.  Feudalism  vanished  from 
western  Europe  as  completely  as  the 
plantation  system  has  vanished  from  the 
South  of  our  own  day.  And,  strangely 
enough,  the  dying  throes  of  feudalism 
in  the  French  revolution  set  in  motion 
some  of  the  forces  which  led  to 
the  first  restless  striving  against  the 
new  competitive  system  which  has  sup- 
planted it.  In  England  the  industrial 
unrest  culminated  in  1838  in  the  Chartist 
movement,  which  found  unusually  full 
expression  in  song. 

The  Chartist  Movement 

It  is  a  temptation  to  linger  over  the 
causes  which  underlay  the  movement, 
and  to  discuss  the  demands  of  the  work- 
ers, but  we  must  pause  only  a  moment 
to  picture  those  huge  processions  wind- 
ing out  from  town  after  town  to  the 
local  moor  where  the  men  listened  in 
orderly  enthusiasm  to  the  Chartist 
speakers,  then  marched  back  and  dis- 
persed as  quietly.  At  Glasgow  there 
were  200,000  in  line;  at  Birmingham  as 
many,  where  the  then  novel  and  startling 
idea  of  a  general  strike  was  broached. 
In  London,  where  Ebenezer  Elliott, 
author  of  When  Wilt  Thou  Save  the 
People  (page  392)  addressed  the  meet- 
ing, there  were  30,000.  At  Newcastle 
the  procession  was  a  mile  and  a  half 
long,  with  fourteen  bands,  and  at  every 
thirty  yards  banners  with  such  quota- 
tions as  these  from  Byron,  Burns,  Cow- 
per  and  Goldsmith : 

HOPE 

J^J  ETHINKS    I    hear   a   little   bird   that 

sings 
The    people    bye    and    bye    shall    be    the 

stronger. 
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FREEDOM 

When  once  more  her  hosts  assemble, 
Let  the  tyrants  only  tremble; 
Smile  they  at  this  idle  threat? 
Crimson  tears  may  follow  yet. 

OUR  BIRTHRIGHT 

Freedom  such  as  God  hath  given 
Unto  all  beneath  his  heaven. 
Man's  inhumanity  to  man 
Makes  countless  thousands  mourn. 

Upon  this  Newcastle  meeting  the  mil- 
itary, both  infantry  and  cavalry,  con- 
verged during  the  speaking  until  they 
pressed  closely  upon  the  men,  appar- 
ently with  the  intention  of  provoking 
violence.  Only  the  good  sense  of  the 
working  class,  says  the  historian  of  the 
movement,  prevented  bloodshed. 

At  Sheffield  in  1842  between  20,000 
and  50,000  mourners  gathered  for  the 
burial  of  Holberry,  a  Chartist  who  had 
died  in  prison  after  long  ill  health.  The 
great  procession  marched  silently  be- 
tween shops  closed  out  of  respect  for 
the  dead,  to  the  neighboring  moor,  the 
men  bearing  banners  with  inscriptions 
such  as  these: 

Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay,  saith  the 
Lord. 

The  Lord  hateth  the  hands  that  shed  inno- 
cent blood. 

After  the  coffin  had  been  lowered  into 
the  grave  the  vast  throng  sang  these 
verses  by  John  Bramwich,  a  Chartist 
poet: 

QREAT  God!  is  this  the  patriot's  doom! 
Shall  they  who  dare  defend  the  slave 
Be  hurled  within  a  prison's  gloom, 
To  fit  them  for  an  early  grave? 

Shall  victim  after  victim   fall 
A  prey  to  cruel  class-made  laws? 

Forbid  it,  Lord !  on  Thee  we  call, 
Protect  us,  and  defend  our  cause! 

In  vain  we  prayed  the  powers  that  be, 
To  burst  the  drooping  captive's  chain; 

But  mercy,  Lord,  belongs  to  Thee, 
For  Thou  hast  freed  him  from  all  pain. 

Is  this  the  price  of  liberty! 

Must  martyrs  fall  to  gain  the  prize? 
Then  be  it  so;  we  will  be  free, 

Or  all  become  a  sacrifice. 

Tho'  freedom  mourns  her  murder'd  son, 
And  weeping  friends  surround  his  bier; 

Tho'  tears  like  mountain  torrents  run, 
Our  cause  is  watered  by  each  tear. 

Oh,  may  his  fate  cement  the  bond 
That  binds  us -to  our  glorious  cause; 

Raise,  raise  the  cry,  let  all  respond, 
Justice,  and  pure  and  equal  laws. 

"On  some  fine  evenings,"  writes 
Thomas  Cooper,  one  of  the  Chartist  lead- 
ers, much  later,  "we  would  sing  through 
the  streets,  to  show  our  numbers,  and 
also  to  vex  our  middle  class  opponents," 
and  at  all  the  meetings  where  he  presided 
the  Chartist  song  called  The  Lion  of 
Freedom  was  usually  sung.  The  words, 
supposed  to  be  written  by  a  woman 
Chartist,  and  set  to  music  by  a  Leicester 
working  man,  were  very  generally 
adopted  by  the  Chartists.  Cooper  also 


speaks  of  a  collection  of  Chartist  Hymns 
by  William  Jones  and  John  Bramwich, 
a  copy  of  which  if  obtainable  would 
yield  interesting  matter. 

The  Agricultural  Unions 

Another  English  singing  movement 
was  that  of  the  Agricultural  Laborers' 
Union  during  the  early  seventies.  Joseph 
Arch  in  his  memoirs  writes  of  one  dem- 
onstration : 

"The  people  began  gathering  at  8.30 
A.  M.  in  their  smock  frocks  and  fustian 
jackets"  but  "they  were  not  a  sorry  and 
feeble  folk.  No;  they  were  strong  in 
union  as  they  took  the  road  this  March 
morning."  *  *  *  "People  came  flock- 
ing and  streaming  in  from  miles  round. 
Crowds  of  poor  labourers  with  their 
wives  and  children  marched  into  the 
town,  headed  by  the  village  fife  and 
drum  bands." 

They  marched  away  singing  this 
rhyme : 

The   farm   labourers   of    South   Warwick- 
shire, 

Have  not  had  a  rise  for  many  a  year, 
Although  bread  has  often  been  dear; 
And  now  they've  formed  a  Union. 

"We  met,"  he  tells  us  later  "by  sun- 
light and  moonlight,  and  starlight,  and 
lantern  light — the  sun  in  the  sky  or  the 
farthing  dip — it  was  all  one  to  the  union 
man  at  that  time.  When  we  were  as- 
sembled we  often  led  off  with  a  song  or 
union  ballad,  of  which  the  following 
are  typical  verses: 

STAND  LIKE  THE  BRAVE 
(adapted  by  G.  M.  Ball) 

W  ORKMEN  awake,  for  the  strife  is  at 

hand ; 
With  right  on  your  side,  then  with  hope 

firmly  stand 

To  meet  your  oppressors,  go,  fearlessly  go, 
And  stand  like  the  brave,  with  your  face  to 

the  foe. 

Stand  like  the  brave,  stand  like  the  brave; 
Oh,  stand  like  the  brave  with  your  face  to 
the  foe. 

The  cause  of  each  other  with  vigour  defend, 
Be  honest  and  true,  and  fight  to  the  end ; 
Where  duty  may  lead  you,  go,  fearlessly  go, 
And  stand  like  the  brave,  with  your  face  to 
the  foe. 

Let  hope  then  still  cheer  us ;  though  long  be 

the  strife, 
More  comforts  shall  come  to  the  workman's 

home  life; 
More  food  for  our  children ;  demand  it  then 

go 

And  stand  like  the  brave,  with  your  face  to 
the  foe. 

"We  would  start  that  to  a  rousing 
tune,"  says  Joseph  Arch,  "and  sing  it 
with  a  will  all  together.  There  was  an- 
other which  was  a  great  favorite;  it 
was  called  The  Fine  Old  English  La- 
bourer, and  it  went  to  the  tune  of  A 
Fine  Old  English  Gentleman. 

I  quote  the  last  verse: 

They  used  to  treat  him  as  they  liked  in  the 

evil  days  of  old, 

They  thought  there  was  no  power  on  earth 
To  beat  the  power  of  gold; 


They  used  to  threaten  what  they'd  do  when- 
ever work  was  slack, 

But  now  he  laughs  their  threats  to  scorn, 
with  the  Union  at  his  back. 

This  fine  old  English  labourer,  one  of  the 
present  time. 

"Sometimes,"  says  Arch,  speaking  of 
1878,  "they  opened  their  meetings  with 
songs  like  the  following: 

Y\/  ELCOME  to  our  Union  meeting, 

Friends,     and     strangers,     old     and 
young ; 
Farmers,  tradesmen,  labourers,  greeting, 

Every  hand,  and  eye  and  tongue, 
Every  name  today  is  "brother"; 
All  our  creed  is — love  each  other. 

There  were  times,  he  tells  us,  when 
it  seemed  something  like  mockery  to  sing 
these  words.  "All  the  same,"  he  adds, 
"it  was  our  creed,  and  we  were  striving 
to  keep  true  to  it." 

Beginnings  in  America 

American  labor  verse  goes  back  to 
Chartist  times,  but  under  conditions 
vastly  different.  We  must  turn  from 
the  great  city  meetings  of  Old  England 
to  the  remote  mill  villages  of  the  New, 
where  the  American  school  teachers, 
who  formed  the  mass  of  the  mill  work- 
ers, were  making  their  own  spirited  and 
individual  protest  against  reduced  wages 
by  strikes  and  topical  rhymes,  reveng- 
ing themselves,  as  McNeil  says,  by  mak- 
ing verses.  The  following  doggerel  was 
written  at  the  expense  of  a  young  so- 
ciety mill  agent  of  Dover  who  had  called 
upon  the  workers  in  the  mills  to  kill  the 
frogs  which  disturbed  him  by  croaking 
in  a  neighboring  pond.  The  girls  pla- 
carded fences  and  office  with  rhymes, 
and  this  special  verse  had  an  illuminated 
heading  of  a  large  green  frog: 

The  agent  to  the  frog-pond  went, 
To  kill  the  frogs  he  was  intent; 

He  gave  them  a  dose  of  red  hot  water. 
For   he    thought   to   croak   they   hadn't 
oughter. 

The  labor  literature  from  1838  to  1851 
was  able  and  earnest.  The  Awl  was 
published  probably  in  Lynn,  and  the 
Voice  of  Industry  in  Fitchburg,  in  1845. 
In  the  first  number  was  printed  Whit- 
tier's  Moral  Warfare,  and  an  editorial 
speaks  of  the  imprisonment  of  Mike 
Walsh,  for  libel  against  a  grafter  of 
the  day.  On  the  walls  of  his  cell  had 
been  found  a  sketch  of  a  dejected  la- 
borer seeking  work,  and  three  verses,  of 
which  one  is  here  given : 

The  wealth  which  ingrate  tyrants  wield 
To  crush  and  starve  us  we  create; 

The  blood  we  shed  on  flood  and  field, 
Gives  greatness  to  the  misnamed  great; 

But  short  would  reigp  this  favored  few. 

Were  we  but  to  each  other  true. 

In  1855  was  published  the  first  Amer- 
ican collection  of  labor  songs  by  A.  J. 
H.  Duganne,  called  Duganne's  Poems. 
"He  gave  me  a  copy  in  1878,  some  time 
before  his  death,"  says  Mr.  Powderley 
in  the  first  of  several  helpful  letters, 
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"and  told  me  that  less  than  two  hundred 
copies  were  run  off  the  press  when  the 
publisher  notified  him  he  would  have  to 
cease  on  account  of  the  radical  tenden- 
cies of  some  of  the  poems,  particularly 
The  World's  Lie.  He  was  asked  to  omit 
that  or  modify  it.  He  refused  to  do 
either,  paid  the  publisher,  took  his  books 
away,  had  them  bound,  and  only  when 
he  ran  them  through  the  newspapers  and 
periodicals  of  that  day  did  he  ever  at- 
tempt their  publication  again.  Only  last 
month  I  came  across  some  of  his  verses 
in  a  weekly  paper  marked  anonymous. 
I  wrote  the  editor  giving  him  Duganne's 
name  and  a  little  about  the  verse.  Once 
in  a  while  a  stray  copy  may  be  found 
in  an  old  book  store."  Duganne's  The 
Industrial  Armies  is  reprinted  from  Fel- 
lowship Songs  on  page  395. 

In  the  sixties  came  the  organization 
of  the  miners,  which  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  recourse  to  poetic  ardor  by 
immigrant  workers  of  the  day — those 
from  North  Europe.  An  address  to  en- 
courage the  movement  begins  with  Mac- 
kaye's  poem,  What  Might  Be  Done,  and 
closes  with  these  words: 

«'T>  O  me  there  is  no  East,  no  West,  no 

North,  no  South,  and,  I  would  say, 

Let  there  be  no  English,  no  Irish,  German, 

Scotch,  or  Welsh.    This  is  one  country,  and 

All  men  are  brethren — How  the  watch- 
words run ! 

And  when  men  act  as  such  is  justice  won! 
Come,  then,  and  rally  around  the  standard 
of  Union — the  union  of  state  and  the  unity 
of  miners." 

The  result  was  the  formation  in  1861 
of  the  American  Miners  Association, 
with  Daniel  Weaver,  who  wrote  the 
above,  as  its  president.  At  the  head  of 
their  constitution  were  these  lines: 

gTEP  by  step,  the  longest  march 

Can  be  won,  can  be  won; 
Single  stones  will  form  an  arch 

One  by  one,  one  by  one. 

And  by  Union  what  we  will 

Can  be  all  accomplished  still. 
Drops  of  water  turn  a  mill, 

Singly  none,  singly  none. 

During  the  sixties  poems  were  coming 
out  in  the  Daily  Evening  Voice,  and 
presumably  ia  other  labor  papers  as 
well,  and  soon  this  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine labor  literature  became  so  great  in 
volume  that  months  of  research  would 
be  needed  to  cover  the  field. 

In  New  York  in  1873  a  spirited  ad- 
dress before  a  committee  appointed  to 
investigate  an  unprovoked  and  wantonly 
brutal  police  outrage  against  an  orderly 
meeting  of  the  unemployed  ended  with 
these  words : 

"I  pray  you  so  to  deal  with  it  that  you 
may  vindicate  for  all  time  those  great 
constitutional  principles  which  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  our  Republic,  and  by 
which  alone  the  public  welfare  can  be 
maintained.  I  close  with  the  prophetic 


warning  of  Longfellow,  which,  let  us 
hope,  may  never  hereafter  be  applicable 
to  any  wronged  or  victimized  class  in 
our  country : 

«T/HERE  is  a  poor  blind  Samson  in  our 

land. 
Shorn  of  his  strength  and  bound  with  bands 

of  steel, 

Who  may  in  some  grim  revel  raise  his  hand, 
And  shake  the  pillars  of  this  Common- 
weal." 

Gentlemen,  we  have  done." 

The  following  poem  found  in  a  Ger- 
man collection  of  American  Labor  Songs 
by  Dr.  M.  Studnitz  and  quoted  in  Ely's 
Labor  Movement  apparently  belongs  to 
the  seventies: 

EIGHT  HOURS 
By  J.  G.  BLANCHARD 

yy  E  mean  to  make  things  over;  we're 
tired  of  toil  for  nought. 

But  bare  enough  to  live  on;  never  an  hour 
for  thought. 

We  want  to  feel  the  sunshine,  we  want  to 
smell  the  flowers; 

We're  sure  that  God  has  willed  it,  and  we 
mean  to  have  eight  hours. 

We're  summoning  our  forces  from  the  ship- 
yard, shop  and  mill. 

Eight  hours  for  work,  eight  hours  for  rest, 
eight  hours  for  what  we  will. 

The  beasts  that  graze  the  hillside,  the  birds 
that  wander  free, 

In  the  life  that  God  has  meted,  have  a 
better  lot  than  we. 

Oh !  hands  and  hearts  are  weary,  and  homes 
are  heavy  with  dole; 

If  life's  to  be  filled  with  drudgery,  'what 
need  of  a  human  soul ! 

Shout,  shout  the  lusty  rally,  from  ship- 
yard, shop  and  mill. 

The  very  stones  would  cry  out  if  labor's 
tongue  were  still ! 

The  voice  of  God  within  us  is  calling  us 
to  stand 

Erect,  as  is  becoming  the  work  of  His  right 
hand. 

Should  he  to  whom  the  Maker  His  glor- 
ious image  gave, 

Cower,  the  meanest  of  His  creatures,  a 
bread-and-butter  slave ! 

Let  the  shout  ring  down  the  valleys,  and 
echo  from  every  hill, 

Eight  hours  for  work,  eight  hours  for  rest, 
eight  hours  for  what  we  will. 

The  Knights  of  Labor 

During  the  unrest  and  the  strikes  of 
the  eighties,  I  find  no  record  of  singing 
at  public  demonstrations,  but  the  general 
assembly  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  "al- 
ways ceased  its  labors"  at  the  close  of 
each  session  by  singing  If  We  Will,  We 
Can  Be  Free.  Many  local  and  district 
assemblies  of  the  order  adopted  that 
song,  but  the  great  majority  of  them 
adopted  and  sang  other  verses.  The 
words  follow: 


IF  WE  WILL,   WE  CAN  BE  FREE 

J^ASE  oppressors,  cease  your  slumbers, 

Listen  to  a  people's  cry, 
Hark!  uncounted,  countless  numbers 

Swell  the  peal  of  agony; 
Lo  from  Labor's  sons  and  daughters, 

In  the  depths  of  misery, 
Like  the  rush  of  many  waters, 


Comes  the  cry  "We  will  be  free!" 
Conies  the  cry  "We  will  be  free!" 

By  our  own,  our  children's  charter, 

By  the  fire  within  our  veins, 
By  each  truth-attesting  martyr, 

By  our  own  tears,  our  groans,  our  pains 
By  our  rights,  by  Nature  given, 

By  the  laws  of  liberty, 
We  declare  before  high  heaven 

That  we  must,  we  will  be  free, 
That  we  must,  we  will  be  free. 

Tyrants  quail !  the  dawn  is  breaking. 

Dawn  of  freedom's  glorious  day, 
Despots  on  their  thrones  are  shaking, 

Iron  hands  are  giving  way — 
Kingcraft,  statecraft,  base  oppression, 

Cannot  bear  our  scrutiny — 
We  have  learned  the  startling  lesson 
f  we  will,  we  can  be  free. 
If  we  will,  we  can  be  free. 

Winds  and  waves  the  tidings  carry; 

Electra  in  your  fiery  car, 
Winged  by  lightning,  do  not  tarry, 

Bear  the  news  to  lands  afar- 
Bid  them  tell  the  thrilling  story 
Louder  than  the  thunder's  glee 
That  a  people  ripe  for  glory, 
Are  determined  to  be  free, 
Are  determined  to  be  free. 

"Understand,"  writes  Mr.  Powderley, 
long  the  head  of  the  Knights  of  Labor] 
"no  one  member  was  selected  to  sing 
alone;  all  joined  in;  some  one  led,  of 
course,  but  we  all  tried  to  sing  and  if 
all  didn't  do  it  right  the  volume  of 
sound  enabled  us  to  escape,  detection 
and,  being  a  forgiving  lot  of  mortals,  no 
effort  was  ever  made  to  ferret  out  and 
punish  the  offenders  against  harmony." 

In  an  earlier  letter  he  writes: 

"In  the  early  days  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor,  many  a  man  poured  out  his  heart 
in  song  about  the  rights  and  wrongs  of 
labor.  Of  course,  they  tried  them  all  on 
me  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  I  have 
most  of  them  in  my  files.  *  *  *  Some 
of  these  songs  were  excellent,  some 
good,  others  indifferent,  many  atrocious. 
I  saved  some,  and — the  law  intervening 
between  the  poets  and  well  merited  pun- 
ishment— burned  a  few  instead  of  their 
guilty  authors." 

We  venture  to  hope  that  some  of  this 
verse  may  be  made  public,  for  doubtless 
it  reflects  much  of  the  idealism  of  that 
remarkable  movement. 

The  A.  F.  of  L.  Movement 

Whether  or  not  the  craft  union  is  too 
practical  a  work-a-day  organization  for 
song,  it  has  been  difficult  to  find  words 
or  music  of  special  originality  or  perma- 
nence growing  out  of  the  second  great 
movement  in  this  country — that  which, 
supplanting  the  Knights  of  Labor, 
resulted  in  making  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor  with  its  constituent  or- 
ganizations the  dominant  body  in  the 
New  World.  The  songs  to  be  found  on 
programs  and  dodgers  at  labor  meetings 
are  usually  to  be  sung  to  old  tunes  and 
are  fairly  to  be  compared  to  newspaper 
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verse  and  gospel  hymns.  A  "closing 
ode,"  sung  at  some  labor  gatherings  is 
this: 

Air:  Auld  Lang  Syne. 

^  GAIN"  we  meet,  again  we  part, 

Again  our  work  is  done; 
Again  we  pledge  each  heart  to  heart 
Until  the  victory's  won. 

Our  cause  is  just,  and  win  we  must, 

Our  Union  Label  band 
Will  not  forget  when  last  we  met 

And  clasped  the  honest  hand. 

ELLIS. 

The  four  songs  which  follow  are  taken 
from  the  "ode  card'  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  are  used  to 
some  extent  by  the  affiliated  locals: 

Tune :  "Auld  Lang  Syne." 

g  HALL  song  and  music  be  forgot 

When  workingmen  combine? 
With  love  united  may  they  not 

Have  power  almost  divine? 
Shall  idle  drones  still  live  like  kings 

On  labor  not  their  own? 
Shall  true  men  starve,   while   thieves  and 

rings 
Reap  where  they  have  not  sown? 

No !   by  our  cause   eternal,   No ! 

It  shall  not  forever  be; 
And  Union  men  will  ere  long  show 

How  the  workers  can  be  free. 
No!  by  our  cause  eternal,  No! 

It  shall. not  forever  be; 
And  Union  men  will  ere  long  show 

How  the  workers  can  be  free. 

WILLIAM  H.  FOSTER. 

Tune:  "Andreas  Hofer." 

'LL  not  give  up  our  Union, 
Great  Labor's  Right  and  Truth; 
The  blessed  staff  of  hoary  age, 
The   guide   of   early   youth; 
The  lamp  which  sheds  a  glorious  light 

O'er  every  dreamy  road, 
The  voice  which  speaks  a  brother's  love 
Beneath  the  heaviest  load. 

We'll  not  give  up  our  Union, 

Nor  heed  the  crafty  tongue 
That  would  this  treasure  take   away — 

Ye  treach'rous  one,  begone ! 
For  ye  would  fain  condemn  our  minds 

To  glooms  of  moral  night, 
But  we  defy  your  utmost  power — 

Hurrah,  for  Labor's  Right. 

THOMAS  A.  ARMSTRONG. 

Tune:  "America." 

(^  OME,  let  our  voices  raise, 

In  thankful  songs  of  praise 
For  Union's  might;  , 
May  we  as  brothers  kind, 
In  Union  strong  combined. 
United  heart  and  mind, 
Uphold  the  right. 

IRA  STEWART. 

The  incoming  of  women  in  the  ranks 
of  unionism  has  brought  in  a  singing 
strain.  The  Women's  Trade  Union 
League  has,  for  example,  for  the  last 
few  years  used  as  its  motto  the  first 
verse  of  Swinburne's  Marching  Song, 
and  circulates  Mrs.  Oilman's  verses  to 
labor,  which  are  quite  as  much  out  of 
the  ordinary  run  of  verse : 


TO  LABOR 

gHALL    you     complain     who     feed     the 

world  ? 
Who    clothe    the    world,    who     house    the 

world  ? 

Shall  you  complain  who  are  the  world, 
Of  what  the  world  may  do? 

Chorus. 

As  from  this  hour  you  use  your  power, 

The  world  must  follow  you. 
As  from  this  hour  you  use  your  power, 

The  world  must  follow  you. 

The  world's  life  hangs  on  your  right  hand, 
Your  strong  right  hand,  your  skilled  right 

hand; 

You  hold  the  whole-  world  in  your  hand, 
See  to  it  what  you  do! 

Chorus. 

Or  dark  or  light,  or  wrong  or  right, 

The  world  is  made  by  you ; 
Or  dark  or  light,  or  wrong  or  right, 

The  world  is  made  by  you. 

Then  rise  as  you  ne'er  rose  before 
Nor  hoped  before,  nor  dared  before; 
And  show  as  ne'er  was  shown  before 
The  power  that  lies  in  you. 

Chorus. 

Stand  all  as  one,  till  right  is  done, 

Believe  and  dare  and  do; 
Stand  all  as  one,  till  right  is  done, 

Believe  and  dare  and  do. 

CHARLOTTE  PERKINS  OILMAN. 


The  Industrialists 

With  the  inrush  of  immigrants  of  the 
more  musical  races  the  situation  has 
greatly  altered,  and  music  and  singing 
take  a  more  and  more  conspicuous  part 
in  labor  demonstrations.  Indeed,  many 
of  the  labor  verses  of  our  own  day  are 
hampered  by  an  imperfect  knowledge  of 
English,  which  betrays  a  foreign  origin, 
but  even  so  nothing  is  lost  in  sincerity, 
vividness,  or  spontaneity.  The  Indus- 
trial Workers  of  the  World  have  been 
quick  to  grasp  the  song  as  a  bond  to  hold 
varied  nationalities  together.  It  has  be- 
come part  of  the  new  tactics,  and,  like 
mass  picketing,  appeals  to  the  imagina- 
tion and  gives  those  who  take  part  a 
sense  of  solidarity  and  consecration. 
Doubtless  every  new  strike  will  generate 
its  own  local  and  topical  songs  of  which 
this  chorus,  to  a  song  written  in  Italian 
and  English  and  sung  in  the  Paterson 
jail,  is  characteristic: 

Do  you  lika  Miss  Flynn? 

Yes!  Yes!  Yes!  Yes! 
Do  you  lika  Carlo  Tresca? 

Yes!  Yes!  Yes!  Yes! 
Do  you  like  Mayor  McBride! 

"To  Hell  with  Mayor  McBride!" 

"Boo-ooo !  It  was  an  awful  voice  in 
that  reverberating  iron  room,  full  of 
menace !"  says  John  Reed  in  The 
Masses.  Yet  further  on  in  the  same 
article  we  read : 


"When  it  came  time  for  me  to  go 
out  I  said  good-bye  to  those  gentle, 
alert,  brave  men,  ennobled  by  something 
greater  than  themselves."  And  again, 
from  Richard  Perrin's  account  in  The 
Call  of  the  meetings  at  Haledon,  where 
the  strikers  gathered  in  thousands  when 
meetings  were  prohibited  in  Paterson : 
"These  people  had  been  born  in  all  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  yet  they 
stood  there,  friendly  shoulder  pressed 
close  to  friendly  shoulder,  and  between 
those  of  the  most  diverse  tongue  was 
never  a  shadow  of  suspicion.  Indeed, 
why  should  there  be,  for  they  are  all 
fellow  workers  in  a  righteous  cause. 
And  are  conscious  of  that  fact,  as  was 
plainly  evident  in  the  unanimous  chant- 
ing of  the  phrase,  'One  for  all,  and  all 
for  one.  We  will  never  work  more  than 
eight  hours  a  day.'  Imagine  that  roared 
out,  finally,  by  many  thousands  in  per- 
fect unison." 

It  is  the  feeling  expressed  in  this  de- 
scription which  gives  this  more  radical 
movement  within  the  old  Labor  and  So- 
cialist parties,  in  spite  of  everything,  its 
strong  appeal.  It  is  the  sense  that  broth- 
erhood does  surmount  barriers  of  race, 
language,  and  creed,  that  it  does  burn 
out  suspicion  and  prejudice,  jealousy  of 
leaders  and  distrust  of  fellow  workers, 
that  the  leaders  do  really,  as  they  claim, 
efface  themselves,  that  the  men  are  the 
strike,  and  are  bound  in  a  self-surren- 
dering comradeship. 

FUGITIVE  VERSE 

With  these  new  elements  and  along 
with  these  new  promptings,  industrial 
life  is  today  expressing  itself  in  America 
in  a  flood  of  fugitive  verse  pouring  out 
each  week  in  the  labor,  single  vax  and 
radical  organs,  The  Carpenter,  Public, 
Coming  Nation,  International  Socialist, 
facial  Democratic  Herald,  New  York 
Call,  The  Masses,  and  many  others. 
Poor  verse  much  of  it  undoubtedly,  and 
yet  the  more  academic  poems  pale  in 
comparison  with  its  fierceness,  its  ten- 
derness, its  love,  pity  and  hate,  its  pas- 
sionate appeal  to  justice  and  humanity, 
its  grip  on  the  world  today,  its  stern, 
sinister,  inspiring  reality.  Little  or  none 
of  it  is  singable,  and  can  claim  no  place 
here. 

The  following  typical  poems,  how- 
ever, I  venture  to  insert : 

TO  A  NINE-INCH  GUN 

\This  poem  came  to  the  New  York  World 
office  on  a  crumpled  piece  of  soiled  paper, 
ft  was  signed  P.  F.  McCarthy,  and  the  au- 
thor's address  was  given  as  Fourth  Bench, 
City  Hall  Park.] 

\Y  HETHER  your  shell  hits  the  target  or 

not, 

Your  cost  is  Five  Hundred  Dollars  a  Shot. 
You  thing  of  noise  and  flame  and  power, 
We   feed  you  a  hundred  barrels  of  flour 
Each  time  you  roar.    Your  flame  is  fed 
With  twenty  thousand  loaves  of  bread. 
Silence!     A  million  hungry  men 
Seek  bread  to  fill  their  mouths  again. 
[Continued  on  page  422.] 
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GOALS  to  be  striven  for  in  the  New  Year 
were  set  forth  in  the  last  issue  of  THE  SUK- 
VEY  for  1913  by  leaders  in  twenty-seven  fields  of 
social  concern.  In  many  of  these  fields — and  in 
others  quite  as  important,  which  could  not  be 
brought  within  the 'compass  of  a  single  issue — na- 
tional organizations  are  at  work  marshalling  the 
forces  for  advance.  In  all,  there  is  opportunity 
for  individual  men  and  women  to  push  ahead  not 
in  far  flung  expeditions  but  in  forward  move- 
ments in  their  own  states  and  cities  and  neigh- 
borhoods. 

In  the  same  issue,  Professor  Patten  challenged 
all  such  adventurers  to  be  willing  to  abandon  old 
leads,  such  as  make  reformers  of  today  beat  back 
upon  their  trail,  becoming  the  reactionaries  of  to- 
morrow, and  to  search  out  under  cross-ways  and 
sign  posts  what  might  be  called  the  meridian  lines 
of  a  far  progress. 

THE  good  roads  advocates  have  projected  the 
Lincoln  Highway  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  Their  conception  has  roused  the  public 
imagination.  The  road  will  lead  through  hun- 
dreds of  communities  and  link  a  chain  of  states. 
It  stirs  the  builder's  instinct  among  men,  and  is  in 
line  with  those  powerful  currents  in  the  national 
life  that  have  carried  settler  and  pack  carrier— 
Conestoga  wagon  and  prairie  schooner,  westward 
and  ever  west  to  the  coast  of  the  new  continent. 
One  such  broad  road  among  the  crossed  trails 
of  social  reform  is  suggested  by  Professor  Pat- 
ten. Adapting  Metchnikoff's  phrase  to  social 
proposals,  we  may  call  it  "The  Way  of  the  Pro- 
longation of  Effective  Life."  While  many  are 
following  it — some  of  them  unconsciously — Pro- 
fessor Patten  holds  that  it  should  be  beaten  by 
the  footsteps  of  a  far  greater  company.  For  it 
leads  to  the  New  Earth. 

LET  us  make  some  rough  New  Year's  calcula- 
tions. The  Federal  Children's  Bureau  has 
set  out  to  reduce  infant  mortality.  Our  health 
records  are  so  poor  that  no  man  really  knows 
how  many  American  babies  die  the  year  they  are 
born.  In  the  registration  area  the  death  rate 
was  112.9  per  thousand  in  1911.  That  is  eight 
times  as  many  as  at  all  other  ages  of  children  or 
adults.  In  some  industrial  cities  one  child  out  of 
every  five  dies  before  it  reaches  two  years  of  age ; 
in  some  wards  in  these  cities,  where  conditions  of 
life  and  labor  are  at  low  ebb,  one  child  out  of 
three  die  before  it  is  two  years  of  age. 


Every  child  life  thus  snuffed  out  is  an  irrep- 
arable waste  of  social  treasure  no  less  than  a 
heartache.  It  has  taken  much  in  time  and  bodily 
sacrifice  from  the  generation  that  is  bearing  the 
world's  load.  It  has  depleted  the  force  that  is  to 
man  the  world  twenty  years  from  now.  If  we 
can  but  cut  down  the  infant  death  rate,  say  one 
tenth  this  next  year,  we  shall  have  saved  an 
army  which  in  its  time  could  scale  the  heights  of 
Chapultepec  and  down  Mexican  autocracy  over 
night. 


HE  National  Child  Labor  Committee  points 
out  that  in  three  of  the  twelve  states  which 
have  legislatures  in  session  this  year  the  child 
labor  law  is  from  one  to  two  years  under  the  four- 
teen year  age  limit  which  may  be  accepted  as  the 
national  minimum.  This  is  true  of  Mississippi, 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  This  means  prema- 
ture labor,  the  thwarting  of  the  years  when  bone 
cells  and  nerve  fibre  are  in  the  making,  the  wizen- 
ing up  of  men  and  women  thirty  years  from  now 
who  should  then  be  in  their  prime.  Of  this  stunt- 
ing process  we  may  make  no  calculation.  Nor  do 
we  know  how  many  of  the  700,000  children  in  these 
states  between  nine  and  fourteen  are  immature 
wage-earners.  But  we  may  guess  that  these 
states  are  sacrificing  to  the  New  Year's  drudgery 
ten  thousand  years  of  childhood  which  they 
should  claim  for  growth. 

The  leaders  in  industrial  education  and  voca- 
tional guidance  show  us  that  even  in  the  states 
where  the  child  labor  limit  is  at  fourteen,  a  vast 
company  of  boys  and  girls  go  to  work  at  occupa- 
tions that  lead  nowhere.  Theirs  are  wasted  years. 
The  boy  reaches  his  majority  an  unskilled  work- 
man, too  old  for  a  boy's  job,  unfit  for  a  man's 
job  that  means  creative  work  and  ability  to  sup- 
port a  household.  He  must  begin  over  —  or  drift. 
We  have  wasted  his  youth,  even  if  we  have  not 
wasted  his  manhood.  An  incalculable  loss  —  the 
more  bitter  because  incalculable. 

THE  twelve-hour  day  hangs  like  a  dead 
weight  on  the  workers  in  the  continuous  in- 
dustries of  America.  It  means  bad  citizenship, 
broken  home  life,  limp  workmanship.  Bead  what 
two  of  the  foremost  industrial  executives  of  the 
country,  say  of  it  as  they  have  known  it  in  the 
steel  and  paper  industries.  They  are  not  theo- 
rists. They  are  men  who  have  worked  the  twelve- 
hour  day  themselves  —  seen  its  blight  on  the  men 
and  boys  who  worked  beside  them. 
The  articles  by  Mr.  Dickson  and  Mr.  Bird  are 
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the  first  of  a  series  which  THE  SURVEY  will  bring 
out  this  year  as  its  part  in  instigating  a  move- 
ment to  "crack"  the  twelve-hour  day.  For 
twelve-hour  shifts  rule  more  or  less  completely 
not  only  in  steel  and  paper  mills,  but  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  cement,  beet  sugar  and  artificial  ice, 
in  heat,  light  and  power  plants,  water  works, 
railroad  shops,  bakeries,  hotels  and  restaurants. 
In  most  of  these  establishments  work  must  keep  up 
for  twenty-four  hours  without  a  break;  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  men  should  work  twelve 
hours  on  end.  The  choice  lies  between  two  shifts 
of  twelve  hours  or  three  shifts  of  eight.  There  is 
no  other  choice.  The  cracking  of  the  twelve-hour 
day  would  mean  four  hours'  leisure  for  every 
day,  1,200  hours  a  year  for  every  man,  to  put 
into  fatherhood,  citizenship,  recreation — into  the 
ampler  life. 

The  physicians  who  show  the  needless  waste 
from  infectious  diseases,  the  engineers  who  count 
the  needless  waste  from  industrial  accidents,  the 
nerve  specialists  who  count  the  needless  waste 
from  fatigue,  the  experts  in  trade  diseases  who 
know  the  blight  of  lead  poisoning  and  other  pre- 
ventable trade  risks — is  there  one  of  these  but 
can  tell  of  a  toll  of  wasted  human  strength  to  do 
and  build,  such  as  each  year  has  mounted  higher 
than  the  human  strength  expended  that  same  year 
in  the  Panama  Canal? 

The  mean  strength  of  the  armies  of  the  North 
and  South  was  not  more  than  3,500,000.  That 
meant  roughly  1,250,000,000  days  man-power  a 
year,  or  5  billion  days  for  the  four  years  of  war. 
Yet  this  great  outpouring  of  the  people's  energies, 
consumed  in  the  civil  strife  that  shook  the  repub- 
lic to  its  foundations,  must  be  eclipsed  by  the 
wastage  which  goes  on  about  us  'each  twelve 
months  from  preventable  death  and  immature  la- 
bor, from  preventable  disease  and  unreasonable 
human  wear  and  tear,  from  conditions  which  con- 
tract, deplete,  and  cut  off  the  years  of  mature 
strength  upon  which  hang  the  competence,  the 
happiness,  the  promise  of  the  new  world  peoples. 

Truly,  The  Way  to  the  Prolongation  of  Efficient 
Life  is  a  king's  highway  for  Democracy.  It  leads 
to  the  New  Earth. 


IF  you  were  a  settlement  worker  and  ran  across 
a  visitor  from  Mars;  or  were  popped,  like 
Mark  Twain's  Yankee,  into  King  Arthur's  Court, 
you  would  probably  be  hard  put  to  it  to  give  a  co- 
herent explanation  of  the  intangible  but  very  real 
thing  the  settlements  stand  for  in  the  common  life 
of  our  day.  Somewhat  akin  to  this  was  the  per- 
plexity felt  by  Miss  Wald  and  her  associates  from 
the  Nurses'  Settlement  in  touring  the  Orient. 

They  had  admired  the  crests  of  families  and  in- 
stitutions so  generally  employed  in  Japan.  These 
are  to  be  seen  everywhere.  Whether  imprinted 
on  the  back  of  a  porter's  coarse  garment  or  em- 
broidered into  a  lady's  kimono,  they  seem  to 
mean  a  great  deal  to  the  people.  It  occurred  to 
the  American  visitors  that  they  would  like  to 
have  such  a  crest  for  the  Nurses'  Settlement,  but 
when  one  of  the  Chinese  designers,  universally 
employed  by  the  Japanese  for  this  purpose,  asked 


for  something  distinctive  about  the  settlement 
which  would  aid  him  in  his  work,  his  visitors 
could  not  think  of  anything,  though  there  were 
four  neighborhood  workers  in  the  party.  For 
while  it  is  always  difficult  to  interpret  to  an  out- 
lander  the  exact  spirit  of  a  native  institution,  our 
newer  social  movements  have,  least  of  all,  reach- 
ed the  stage  where  they  can  be  summed  up  in  a 
symbol. 

Help  came  from  a  young  Japanese  woman  who 
had  lived  at  the  Nurses'  Settlement  for  a  season- 
one  of  the  succession  of  visitors  from  all  over  the 
world  who  come  to  catch  the  gleam  of  its  spirit 
and  to  note  its  technique.  She  called  on  the  de- 
signer and  told  him  something  of  the  story  of  the 
settlement,  its  activities,  its  purpose.  A  few 
hours  later  the  Chinese  craftsman  brought  the 
design  which  is  carried  on  the  cover  of  this  issue 
of  THE  SUKVEY.  It  was  strong  and  symmetrical, 
a  striking  ornament.  But  what  did  it  mean? 

When  they  asked  him,  he  said:  "It  reads- 
Universal  Brotherhood.".  That  was  this  orient- 
al's interpretation  of  Miss  Suwo's  account  of  the 
work  on  Henry  Street,  as  she  had  seen  and  taken 
part  in  it  in  the  three  months  she  had  spent  on 
the  congested  East  Side. 


THE  editorial  note  in  THE  SURVEY  of  Novem- 
ber 22  about  the  school  for  the  feeble-mind- 
ed in  North  Carolina  has  been  made  much  of  in 
that  state  as  a  criticism  of  the  per  capita  cost  of 
the  institution.  THE  SURVEY  had  lately  empha- 
sized the  fact  that,  under  the  newer  colony  plan 
so  successfully  practised  in  Massachusetts  and  so 
hopefully  begun  in  New  Jersey,  it  is  possible  to 
build  and  equip  colonies,  after  a  main  institution 
has  been  completed,  at  about  one-fourth  of  the 
usual  cost  of  institution  building.  The  note  men- 
tioned this  fact,  not  as  criticism  of  what  has  been 
done  in  North  Carolina  thus  far,  but  as  a  hopeful 
presage  of  what  may  be  done  in  the  future. 

The  cost  of  the  school  in  North  Carolina  so  far 
has  been  not  more,  but  about  15  or  20  per  cent 
less,  than  the  average  of  such  institutions  in  the 
United  States.  The  buildings  that  have  been  con- 
structed are  the  ones  that  are  necessarily  the 
most  expensive,  i.  e.,  the  administration,  school 
and  hospital  departments. 

On  the  splendid  tract  of  land  given  to  the  state 
by  the  citizens  of  Kinston,  it  will  be  possible  to 
add  capacity  at  moderate  cost  by  erecting  de- 
tached colonies  similar  to  those  at  Templeton, 
Mass.  In  that  respect  the  institution  is  at  a  great 
advantage  over  either  the  one  in  Massachusetts 
or  the  Vineland  School  in  New  Jersey,  since,  ow- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  estate,  its  colonies  may  be 
distinct — as  colonies  must  be — yet  near  enough  to 
the  parent  institution  for  convenient  oversight 
and  management. 


SUCCESS 


FRED  BRUSH 


YOUTH  leaving  home  toiled  in  the  cellar,  rose 
stair  by  stair  to  the  main  office,  made  money, 
got  elected  to  office,  built  a  large  house  and 
died.    That  was  our  success.    A  literature,  almosi 
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A  religion,  formed  around  it,  and  with  this  stand- 
ard we  noisily  entered  a  new  century.  Now  comes 
quietly  from  mart  and  alley,  hospital,  switch- 
yard, university  and  farm,  call  for  another  meas- 
ure— a  truer  foot-rule  of  success. 

The  individual's  advance  (or  recession)  from 
hi,s  point  of  expectation  is  a  newer  line  of  test. 
Ancestry,  training,  health,  wealth,  side-burden 
and  environment  converge  to  determine  this  point. 
The  neighbors,  near  and  far,  have  always  fairly 
located  it  by  the  time  one  reaches  thirty. 

The  way  one  looks  and  presses  gets  into  this 
record.  The  low-paid  stayer  at  the  microscope, 
the  farmer  going  beyond  his  father  and  his  farm 
to  neighborhood  betterments,  the  woman  bring- 
ing up  children  as  well  as  her  mother  and  bring- 
ing up  herself,  her  men  and  her  community  also, 
the  one  making  brains  with  money,  the  better 
ditcher, — these  and- the  like  find  themselves  more 
frequently  wearing  the  plain  badge  that  tells  of 
notable  rise  above  this  expectancy  point. 

Thus  living  may  be  roughly  charted,  the  vital 
curve  thrown  upon  the  screen,  and  the  luck  that 
is  in  life  placed  fairly  in  the  record.  Even  the 
cripple  with  the  softening  spine,  and  loss  ever  a 
little  more  than  gain,  may  be  seen  to  keep  going 
unusually  long  and  well,  clutching  time  enough 
to  give  out  some  cheer,  and  inspiriting  by  his 
downward  way. 

Some  in  high  places  have  no  curve,  or  a  reced- 
ing one;  while  above  on  the  success-chart  runs 
clearly  the  jagged  uptending  line  of  the  little 
birthmarked  woman  of  Millville.  The  inheritors 
of  power  and  culture  and  wealth  are  having  their 
starting  marks  pegged  in  higher  all  the  time. 

LEISURE 

FREDERIC  C.  HOWE 

Director  People's  Institute,  New  York 

WITHIN  the  past  few    years    leisure    has 
come   to   millions   of  people.    Hours  of 
labor  have   been   shortened  to  eight  or 
nine  a  day.    A  few  years  ago   the  working  day 
was  ten,  eleven  and  twelve  hours  long.    A  recent 
report  of  the  Department  of  Labor  in  Washing- 
ton   shows    that    in    seven  years'  time  working 
hours  have  been  reduced  from  5  to  20  per  cent  in 
certain  trades. 

To  an  even  greater  extent  has  leisure  come  to 
women.  Many  activities  have  been  removed  from 
the  kitchen.  Women  have  acquired  leisure,  even 
more  rapidly  and  almost  as  universally  as  men. 
At  the  same  time  legislation  has  raised  the  work- 
ing age  of  children.  It  has  brought  leisure  to 
them  as  well. 

Leisure  for  millions  is  a  new  factor  in  the 
world.  It  is  one  of  the  most  significant  facts  of 
present-day  democracy.  What  shall  we  do  with 
this  leisure?  This  is  a  real  problem;  as  much  a 
problem  as  education,  for  the  way  a  people  use 
its  leisure  determines  its  civilization  almost  as 
much  as  does  the  way  a  people  works.  This  has 
been  true  in  all  ages  and  all  countries.  It  is  the 
leisure  life  of  Germany  that  moulds  the  civiliza- 
tion of  that  country  about  the  opera  and  the  thea- 
ter, about  music,  art,  culture,  consciously  provid- 


ed by  the  state.  The  same  was  true  of  ancient 
Greece.  Its  civilization  was  a  civilization  of 
leisure. 

As  with  many  other  things,  America  has  turn- 
ed its  leisure  over  to  commerce  to  be  exploited 
for  profit.  And  commerce  has  had  no  concern 
for  the  boy  and  the  girl,  the  mother  and  the 
father.  It  has  split  up  the  family  and  in  the  cit- 
ies at  least  has  sent  the  girl  to  the  dance  hall,  the 
boy  to  the  pool  room,  the  father  to  the  saloon. 
Occasionally  the  whole  family  goes  to  motion  pic- 
ture shows.  These,  with  the  streets  and  theaters, 
are  the  melting  pot  of  our  city  population  in  the 
hours  when  they  neither  work  nor  sleep.  And 
commercialized  leisure  is  moulding  our  civiliza- 
tion— not  as  it  should  be  moulded,  but  as  com- 
merce dictates. 

Coincident  with  this  birth  of  leisure  is  a  dis- 
covery which  is  making  possible  its  proper  util- 
ization. That  discovery  is  the  public  schools, 
which  are  being  opened  all  over  the  country  as 
people's  clubhouses,  town  halls,  centers  where 
the  community  gathers  for  the  discussion  of  its 
common  affairs.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  the 
community  itself  to  wrest  leisure  from  commerce 
and  turn  it  into  cultural,  vocational  and  whole- 
some lines.  It  is  a  discovery  comparable  to  the 
initiative  and  referendum.  For  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions are  invested  in  schoolhouses,  used  but  five 
or  six  hours  in  the  day  when  they  might  be  used 
for  fifteen  hours  a  day  and  every  day  in  the  week. 

How  shall  we  use  the  schools?  Not  for  play 
alone  but  as  centers  for  a  new  type  of  education, 
an  education  that  will  continue  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave ;  that  will  appeal  to  all  classes ;  that 
will  enable  the  mother  and  the  father  deprived 
of  educational  opportunities  in  their  youth  to 
continue  some  selected  line  that  their  mind 
craves. 

New  York  city,  through  its  department  of  lec- 
tures under  Henry  M.  Leipziger,  reaches  a  mil- 
lion people  a  year  through  miscellaneous  lec- 
tures. Evening  recreation  centers  in  forty-eight 
schools  are  administered  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. In  addition  to  this  we  have  great  art  mu- 
seums, the  city  and  the  Normal  College  and  many 
other  public  agencies  doing  unrelated  cultural 
work.  Other  cities  have  similar  endowments 
each  working  in  its  own  line,  but  unrelated  in 
their  activities. 

Why  should  not  the  public  libraries,  art  mu- 
seums, colleges  and  public  schools  be  organized 
in  every  city  into  an  extra-mural  university  for 
carrying  education  to  the  people  ?  Here  _  is  a 
means  at  little  expense  for  vocational  training; 
for  higher  trade  training,  for  the  development  of 
the  mechanic  into  the  inventor,  for  music,  dra- 
matics, literature  and  art.  Here  is  a  means  for 
enriching  life  in  countless  ways  through  the  vol- 
untary co-operation  of  the  people  themselves. 

Wisconsin  has  developed  such  a  program 
through  its  university  extension  department.  Out 
from  the  university,  drummers  go  to  towns  and 
country  districts.  They  organize  classes  in  the 
factories.  They  send  out  lecturers  from  the  uni- 
versity once  or  twice  a  week  to  stimulate  the 
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classes.  Correspondence  courses  are  carried  on 
in  the  same  way,  similar  to  those  of  the  commer- 
cial correspondence  schools.  The  farm  has  been 
brightened.  The  boy  and  girl  are  being  kept  at 
home.  Agriculture  is  becoming  a  trained  pro- 
fession, through  the  action  of  the  university  in 
carrying  out  a  knowledge  of  seeds,  soils,  dairy- 
ing and  other  activities  of  the  people.  The  same 
program  is  being  projected  into  the  shops  and 
factories.  By  these  agencies  the  realms  of  cul- 
ture have  been  made  accessible  to  thousands  of 
people,  until  today  there  are  more  regularly  en- 
rolled students  of  the  university  outside  of  Mad- 
ison than  there  are  about  the  campus. 

The  public  school  as  a  social  center  offers  the 
easiest  approach  for  a  city-wide,  all-the-year- 
round  program  of  recreation  and  culture.  In  old, 
built-up  cities  adequate  playgrounds  and  recrea- 
tion centers  are  almost  prohibitive  because  of 
their  cost,  and  even  these  make  no  provision  for 
winter  use.  With  certain  architectural  changes, 
the  school  can  be  easily  adjusted  to  many  differ- 
ent purposes.  It  can  become  a  people's  club- 
house, available  for  use  by  the  whole  family.  It 
can  be  used  for  twelve  hours  a  day,  and  every 
day  in  the  week,  instead  of  for  six  hours  a  day, 
five  days  a  week.  Autonomous  neighborhood  ad- 
ministration can  be  developed,  through  which  the 
people  will  work  out  their  own  recreational  and 
cultural  desires. 

In  many  cities  schoolhouses  are  already  being 
built  to  meet  these  new  possibilities.  Auditori- 
ums are  provided  with  stages  for  dramatics,  for 
concerts,  and  public  meetings.  In  some  of  them 
movable  seats  are  provided,  so  that  dances  and 
receptions  can  be  held.  A  number  of  rooms  can 
be  set  aside  for  clubs;  art  can  be  encouraged,  as 
is  being  done  in  Richmond,  Ind. 

These  are  but  suggestions  of  possible  means 
for  the  redemption  of  leisure  and  the  substitu- 
tion by  the  community  itself  of  new  kinds  of  play 
and  culture  for  those  of  the  commercialized 
agencies,  which  now  thrive  upon  the  people's 
leisure  hours.  And  leisure  must  be  controlled  by 
the  community,  if  it  is  to  become  an  agency  of  civ- 
ilization rather  than  the  reverse.  For  only  the 
community  is  interested  in  the  higher  life  of  its 
people.  It  cannot  rely  upon  commerce  for  the 
proper  development  of  its  needs. 


SOCIAL  INSURANCE  vs.  CHRISTMAS 
CHEER 

I.  M.  RUBINOW 

IT  is  a  sad  picture  of  life's  tragedies  that  one 
obtains  when  reading  the  appeal  of  the  three 
leading  charity  organizations  of  New  York 
for  aid  in  the  selected  "one  hundred  neediest 
cases"  as  printed  in  the  New  York  Times  for  De- 
cember 14.  For  the  sake  of  the  394  persons  which 
those  one  hundred  "cases"  cover,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Times'  appeal  for  "pennies  and 
for  Christmas  cheer"  was  heeded,  and  that  the 
$30,000  or  so  requested  has  been  obtained.  But  in 
addition  to  the  giving,  some  hard  thinking  may 
not  be  amiss. 


What  brought  these  one  hundred  cases  to  the 
condition  they  find  themselves  in?  It  is  true  that 
one  hundred  cases  are  not  sufficient  for  any 
sweeping  generalizations;  that  they  are  more- 
over likely  to  be  selected  cases,  picked  out  for 
their  especial  worth  as  subjects  of  a  Christmas 
appeal.  But  with  all  that,  even  a  slight  study  of 
these  cases  may  lead  to  some  significant  conclu- 
sions. Of  these  394  persons  there  were 
45  widows 

182  orphans  and  half  orphans 
2  abandoned  wives 
14  abandoned  children 
12  aged  persons 

7  abandoned  young  girls  with  children. 
The  remaining  132  persons  consisted  of  twen- 
ty-five invalid  husbands  (with  two  or  three  ex- 
ceptions, result  of  tuberculosis),  twenty-five  wives 
of  these  husbands  and  eighty-two  children. 

It  is  hard  to  lay  one's  finger  on  the  one  decisive 
cause  in  each  individual  case;  nor  do  the  brief 
appeals  presented  for  purposes  of  calling  out 
sympathy  and  generosity  furnish  the  best  ma- 
terial for  such  decisions.  But  nevertheless,  inso- 
far as  the  main  facts  are  stated,  the  following 
conditions  were  found: 

Industrial  accidents  in    7  cases 


Non-industrial       ' ' 
Sickness 
Old  age 
Invalidity 

(of   these   tuberculosis 
Widowhood 
Orphanage 
Desertion 
"Vice" 


2 
24 

6 

22 
20 
45 
52 
13 
11 


Evidently  vice  does  not  furnish  such  a  high 
percentage  of  destitution  as  some  would  imagine. 
Moreover,  most  of  these  cases  of  "vice"  were 
cases  of  motherhood  out  of  wedlock,  i.  e.,  as  far 
as  the  economic  results  are  concerned  these  are 
practically  cases  of  "desertion"  or  of  vice  of  a 
third  party. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  were  182  causes  for 
one  hundred  cases;  or  an  average  of  nearly  two 
causes  per  case.  Orphanage  and  widowhood  go 
hand  in  hand,  and  sickness  and  invalidity  often 
are  added  in  a  subnormal  family  to  aggravate  the 
situation. 

There  is  no  intention  to  utilize  these  statistical 
data  for  any  theory  of  the  comparative  importance 

of  the  factors  of  poverty.    But 

Christmas  is  as  good  a  time  as  any  other  to  re- 
member that  there  are  such  things  as 
Accident  insurance 
Sickness  insurance 
Old  age  and  invalidity  insurance 
Old  age  pensions 
Widows  and  orphans  insurance 
Widows  and  orphans  pensions 
and  that  a  comprehensive  system  of  social  insur- 
ance may  in  the  not  distance  future  make  any  ap- 
peal for  Christmas  pennies  and  Christmas  cheer, 
if  not  altogether  unnecessary,  at  least  much  less 
pressing. 
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Social  Forces 


By  EDWARD  T.  DEVINE 


TO  MESSRS.  MITCHEL,  McANENY,    PREN- 

DERGAST,  AND  THE  BOROUGH 

PRESIDENTS 

II.     ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  CRIME 

FOR  health  and  for  education,  the  munici- 
pality, as  we  sought  to  convince  you  last 
month — no  doubt  carrying  coals  to  New- 
castle— may  confidently  put  forth  its  most  vigor- 
ous efforts.  Not  only  are  they  desirable,  but  they 
are  universally  recognized  as  legitimate  objects 
of  local  government'.  The  end  we  know  and  in 
part  at  least  the  way  we  know;  and  it  is  mainly 
a  question  of  travelling  steadily  and  not  too  slow- 
ly to  the  goal.  A  lower  death  rate,  a  longer  pe- 
riod of  healthy  and  efficient  life,  increased  earn- 
ing power,  higher  standards  of  living,  a  keener 
appreciation  of  qualities  along  with  capacity 
for  producing  quantities — such  are  the  ends  of  a 
municipal  policy  of  health  and  education. 

When  we  come  to  poverty  and  crime  we  find  no 
such  clearly  defined  policy.  The  first  lesson  of 
the  history  of  all  attempts  to  deal  with  these 
problems  is  one  of  humility;  and  humility  is  the 
very  last  trait  which  the  panacea-mongering  so- 
cial physicians  exhibit.  Poverty  is  not  abolished  or 
diminished  by  relief  giving.  Crime  is  not  abol- 
ished or  perhaps  even  lessened  by  the  punish- 
ment of  criminals.  These  paradoxes  stand  out 
with  startling  distinctness  in  all  serious  discus- 
sions of  these  twin  social  evils;  and  if  we  study 
only  public  poor  relief  and  the  criminal  law,  there 
is  very  little  else  that  does  stand  out  so  clearly. 
That  poverty  and  crime  can  be  abolished  all 
ardent  reformers  are  constrained  to  believe.  The 
fallacy  lies  in  the  assumption  that  these  achieve- 
,  ments  are  at  all  likely  to  be  won  by  governmen- 
tal action  whether  legislative  or  administrative. 

For  dealing  with  crime  the  city  has  three  in- 
strumentalities, closely  related  logically  if  not 
actually:  the  prison,  the  courts,  and  the  police. 
With  these  of  course  would  belong  the  district 
attorney's  office  except  for  the  anomalous  survi- 
val of  county  government.  Until  recently  a  de- 
tached observer  might  indeed  have  been  puzzled 
to  see  in  what  respect  there  was  any  closer  har- 
mony, and  more  effective  understanding,  among 
the  departments  of  Police  and  Correction  and  the 
inferior  criminal  courts  than  if  they  belonged  to 
wholly  different  jurisdictions.  This  has  been 
much  changed  for  the  better  because  of  the  tact 
and  influence  of  the  chief  justice  of  the  magis- 
trates' courts,  who  was  himself  earlier  a  police 
commissioner.  The  salient  facts  are  however 
that  the  two  commissioners  and  the  magistrates 
are  all  appointed  by  the  mayor,  and  that  their  ap- 
propriations are  made  by  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment.  In  the  course  of  the  next 
four  years  therefore  we  should  have  obvious  in- 


dications of  whatever  policy  in  relation  to  crime 
you  see  fit  to  adopt. 

As  to  the  prisons  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  ap- 
propriate sufficient  money  to  "reform  them  alto- 
gether." As  fast  as  architects  and  modern 
prison  administrators  can  provide  substitutes,  all 
prisons  should  go  the  way  of  other  obsolete  insti- 
tutions. What  we  need  is  not  prisons  at  all,  but 
on  the  one  hand  reformatories,  distinctly  conceiv- 
ed and  carried  out  as  educational  institutions; 
and  on  the  other,  for  those  who  cannot  be  taught, 
custodial  hospitals  and  colonies  where  they  can 
be  cared  for  like  other  insane,  feeble  minded,  or 
incorrigible,  i.  e.,  incurable,  patients.  Preliminary 
to  both  a  house  of  detention  and  observation  is 
necessary.  Some  steps  have  been  taken  in  these 
directions  but  they  are  short  and  few.  The  whole 
theory  of  the  prison  and  the  system  of  penology 
of  which  it  is  a  part  must  be  abandoned. 

Instead  of  confining  prisoners  at  hard  labor,  or 
more  often  in  harder  idleness,  for  so  many  weeks 
or  months  or  years,  on  a  nicely  graduated  sched- 
ule having  a  wholly  imaginary  relation  to  the  as- 
sumed gravity  of  their  offenses,  the  principle  of 
social  defense  should  be  adopted  and  carried  out 
with  the  utmost  possible  common  sense  and  ef- 
ficiency. There  is  no  occasion  to  be  led  astray  by 
fantastic  criminalistic  theories,  though  they  are 
called  modern  or  scientific.  We  may  safely  build 
upon  our  own  historic  foundations.  We  may 
take  a  step  at  a  time.  To  the  name  of  an  insti- 
tution we  may  attach  less  importance  than  to  the 
character  of  the  work  actually  done  in  it. 

We  have  already  the  beginnings  of  a  reform- 
atory for  misdemeanants  and  have  decided  upon 
a  detention  house  for  women.  We  have  such  cen- 
tralization of  responsibility  in  the  Department  of 
Corrections,  and  such  a  degree  of  home  rule,  that 
the  municipal  administration  can  undoubtedly 
push  forward  a  reorganization  of  the  penitentiar- 
ies, workhouses,  reformatories,  district  prisons, 
and  detention  homes,  which  will  at  least  remove 
from  our  agencies  for  the  treatment  of  convicted 
offenders  the  reproach  that  they  are  making  crim- 
inals. Some  progress  has  indeed  been  made  and 
some  excellent  plans  have  been  under  considera- 
tion, but  more  radical  thinking  and  more  radical 
action  than  have  ever  yet  been  noticeable  in  the 
Department  of  Corrections  are  now  indicated. 

This  department,  more  perhaps  than  any  other 
in  the  whole  municipal  administration,  has  been 
starved — both  financially  and  intellectually.  One 
half  million  dollar  appropriation,  made  for  a  re- 
formatory, has  actually  been  taken  back,  prob- 
ably not  so  much  to  save  the  money  as  because 
the  department  could  not  work  fast  enough  to 
spend  it.  A  more  convincing  evidence  of  the  need 
for  a  municipal  policy  would  be  hard  to  find. 

The  courts  of  inferior  criminal  jurisdiction 
have  had  a  thorough  overhauling  at  the  hands  of 
the  legislature  in  recent  years,  reforms  have  been 
introduced  and  a  sentiment  aroused  which  on 
one  notable  occasion  proved  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect these  courts  from  a  peculiarly  dangerous  at- 
tempt to  subject  them  again  to  political  control. 
The  principle  of  specialization,  which  has  led  to 
the  children's  court,  the  court  of  domestic  rela- 
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tions,  the  night  court,  and  the  woman's  court,  for 
which  provision  is  to  be  made  in  the  new  deten- 
tion home,  is  capable  of  further  extension.  The 
marked  improvement  in  the  magistrates'  courts 
has  raised  the  question  as  to  whether  some  or  all 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  Special  Sessions 
in  the  disposition  of  misdemeanors  could  not 
be  transferred  to  the  magistrates — thus  obviat- 
ing long  delays  and  saving  great  expense  both  to 
the  city  and  to  those  who  are  accused  of  minor 
offenses.  The  removal  of  the  children's  court  to 
its  new  quarters  when  they  are  ready  will  bring 
to  an  end  one  of  the  scandalous  defects  in  the 
actual  administration  of  that  excellent  agency; 
but  it  is  equally  serious  that  in  spite  of  all  im- 
provements it  is  still  technically  a  criminal 
court,  without  the  chancery  powers  which  are 
enjoyed  by  children's  courts  in  the  west. 
Under  less  sympathetic  judges  than  those  now 
assigned  to  it,  there  would  be  every  possibil- 
ity of  a  recurrence  to  the  practices  and  associa- 
tions from  which  it  has  escaped.  It  is  even  more 
serious  that  the  Manhattan  court  is  still  over- 
worked, giving  inadequate  time  for  the  considera- 
tion of  cases  brought  before  it.  The  general  sit- 
uation in  relation  to  the  criminal  courts  for 
which  the  city  is  responsible  is  that  the  laws 
under  which  they  are  operating  are  reasonably 
good,  the  traditions  which  they  are  establishing 
equally  good,  and  the  problem,  aside  from  pro- 
viding still  more  adequate  physical  accommoda- 
tions, will  lie  mainly  in  the  selection  of  a  high 
grade  of  magistrates  as  vacancies  occur. 

The  relation  of  the  police  system  to  crime  has 
come  to  be  better  understood  since  Mr.  Whitman, 
who  had  been  a  magistrate,  became  district  attor- 
ney, and  since  that  summer  a  few  years  ago  when 
for  a  few  weeks  a  president  of  the  Board  of  Al- 
dermen who  is  now  mayor  had  an  opportunity  as 
acting  mayor  to  put  some  tentative  ideas  to  the 
test  of  experience.  Mayor  Gaynor's  police  pol- 
icy, although  not  a  success,  did  mean  progress. 
The  clubbing  policeman  and  the  lawless  raid  for 
evidence  against  which  it  was  directed  were  ear- 
marks of  incompetence,  inhumanity,  and  barbar- 
ism. The  strong  arm  squad  and  the  stool  pigeon 
are  not  legitimate  features  of  a  social  police  sys- 
tem. The  tragedy  of  Mayor  Gaynor's  police  ex- 
periments is  that  when  he  took  away  the  club,  he 
was  not  able  to  provide  a  substitute.  The  famil- 
iar methods  were  forbidden  and  no  new  methods 
were  devised.  Possibly  Leonard  Wood  or  Mayor 
Sam  Jones,  at  the  head  of  the  police  force  four 
years  ago,  could  have  effected  a  transition  to 
another  system ;  but  Mayor  Gaynor  had  also  other 
things  to  do  and  apparently  he  was  not  looking 
for  a  commissioner  to  carry  out  the  idea  on  his 
own  independent  initiative.  The  policemen  of 
New  York  have  the  making  of  a  superb  fighting 
force  for  good  government.  There  are  excellent 
traditions  of  bravery,  courtesy,  loyalty,  and  ef- 
ficiency in  the  system ;  but  never  yet  have  these 
been  put  unconditionally  at  the  service  of  the  im- 
partial and  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  law  and 
the  social  defense.  The  fundamental  defect  is 
not  even  the  alliance  with  grafting  politics  and 
crooked  business,  bad  as  this  is.  The  fundamental 


difficulty  is  with  the  ordinary  citizen  who  from 
misunderstanding  and  indifference  has  been  con- 
tent to  judge  both  the  individual  policeman  and 
the  Department  as  a  whole  by  entirely  wrong 
standards.  The  two  tasks  which  we  should  im- 
pose upon  the  police  are  (1)  the  prevention  of 
crimes — so  far  as  this  is  humanly  possible  by  such 
means  as  are  at  their  disposal;  (2)  the  laying  of 
a  foundation,  in  every  case  of  actual  arrest,  for 
the  permanent  disposition  of  the  charge,  and  the 
rational  treatment  of  the  offender.  What  we  ac- 
tually do  is  to  judge  of  their  efficiency  by  the 
number  of  arrests  which  they  make,  the  propor- 
tion of  convictions  which  they  secure,  and  their 
success  in  themselves  avoiding  complaints  or 
charges.  The  best  policeman  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  good  of  the  community  may  be  the 
one  who  most  completely  disregards  every  one  of 
these  mechanical  tests;  but  the  rise  or  even  the 
security  of  tenure  of  such  an  officer  is  uncertain 
indeed.  In  a  few  exceptional  places,  as  in  the 
traffic  squad,  we  act  upon  the  sounder  principle. 
What  would  we  think  of  applying  to  a  traffic  of- 
ficer at  a  busy  corner  the  criterion  of  the 
number  of  his  arrests  and  convictions  rather  than 
his  success  in  keeping  the  crossing  currents  of 
pedestrians  and  vehicles  in  motion  with  maxi- 
mum expedition  and  minimum  danger?  The  so- 
cialization of  the  police  implies  the  discovery  and 
reasonable  application  of  analogous  tests  to  the 
patrolman  and  to  all  above  him  in  authority.  The 
recent  increase  in  the  pay  of  first  year  policemen 
should  make  possible  another  of  those  improve- 
ments in  the  quality  of  the  men  of  which  there 
has  already  been  a  succession. 

Fortunately  there  are  many  civilizing  forces  at 
work  in  the  community,  increasing  the  spirit  of 
law  abidingness,  of  genuine  respect  for  the  rights 
of  others.  Not  the  courts  but  the  banks  are  the 
custodians  of  the  social  standards  of  commercial 
honesty.  A  real  estate  agent  in  Chicago  lay  crit- 
ically ill,  unable  to  give  thought  to  any  of  the  im- 
portant deals  in  which  with  various  other  brok- 
ers, different  ones  in  each  case,  he  was  deeply 
concerned.  To  every  inquiry  as  to  whether  he 
would  like  to  have  any  one  attend  to  these  pending; 
transactions  he  shook  his  head,  saying,  "They 
are  all  honest.  They  are  all  honest.  They  will 
look  after  my  interests  as  if  they  were  their 
own."  It  is  the  school  boy,  with  some  help  from 
teacher  and  parent,  who  safeguards  for  himself 
the  standards  of  law  abiding  conduct — not  the 
juvenile  court.  The  courts  must  be  there,  no- 
doubt,  for  the  extreme  deviations  from  normal 
conduct.  The  police  and  the  correctional  institu- 
tion cannot  be  displaced — not  yet.  The  duty  of 
the  city  is  to  infuse  a  social  spirit  into  all  its 
services  for  social  defense,  to  bring  them  into 
close  relation  with  one  another,  to  make  them 
many  times  more  effective  than  ever  before  for 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  really  adapted, 
and  then  to  recognize  and  insist  upon  the  com- 
forting idea  that  not  the  city  but  the  citizenship 
of  the  city  is  responsible  for  that  reckless  disre- 
gard of  self  interest,  of  the  interests  of  others, 
and  of  the  common  interest,  which  underlies  alt 
crime. 


'Beauty  for  Ashes" 


BEAUTY  FOR  ASHES 

III.    The  Clutch  of  the  Thorns 
[Contiued  from  page  382.] 

same  effort  to  be  agreeable,  and  shows 
the  same  lack  of  curiosity,  with  the  same 
degree  of  polite  interest — that's  all  there 
is  to  it.  One  will  meet  with  exactly 
the  same  response. 

One  reason,  I  believe,  why  some  really 
earnest  people  fail  in  their  approach  to 
the  poor,  is  because  they  try  so  obvious- 
ly to  put  themselves  "on  their  plane." 
The  poor  resent  that,  as  we  would,  and 
resent  our  giving  them  "modified  milk" 
conversation,  or  seasoning  our  speech  to 
their  taste  as  with  onions.  If  we  can't 
see  the  unfitness  of  these  things,  they 
can,  as  plainly  as  if  we  tried  to  wear 
their  old  clothes.  Our  best  success 
came  when  we  put  those  we  visited  on 
our  plane,  taking  it  for  granted  that 
they  lived,  loved  and  aspired  just  as  we 
did.  And  they  responded,  as  we  do,  to 
those  who  waken  our  better  selves.  How 
we  love  them,  who  do  that  always!  In- 
deed, it  makes  our  dream  of  Heaven, 
that  only  our  better  selves  shall  live 
there. 

Men  Visitors 

There  were  some  of  our  cases  that 
were  candidly  past  the  ability  of  any 
of  our  circle  to  handle.  These  were  the 
cases  where  there  were  unmanageable 
men  or  boys  in  the  family,  who  set  our 
work  at  naught,  and  kept  the  family  in 
extremities.  It  became  plain  to  me  that 
only  men  visitors  could  do  anything  with 
those  cases,  and  my  last  family  settled 
my  conviction. 

Briefly,  it  was  a  sick  mother  and  a 
worthless  loafer  of  a  son,  who  spent 
her  pittance  on  cigarettes  and  beer. 
When  she  refused  money,  he  grew  ugly 
and  abusive.  I  found  her  in  tears,  after 
he  had  emptied  the  molasses  jug  on 
her  carpet,  in  spite,  because  she  had  no 
money  to  give  him.  She  was  sure,  then, 
that  he  was  incorrigible,  and  at  her  re- 
quest we  had  a  policeman  ceme  to  arrest 
him.  But  the  sight  of  an  officer  aroused 
her  terror  and  her  maternal  love,  and 
she  turned  on  us  both,  protesting  the 
boy's  good  qualities.  On  the  boy's 
promise  of  good  behavior,  the  soft- 
hearted policeman  took  his  departure, 
smiling  at  my  disgust.  "Oh,  these 
wimmen  are  all  that  way,  I'm  used  to  it," 
he  said.  "Any  dawg  of  a  feller  can 
beat  'em  up,  and  they  won't  appear 
against  him  in  court." 

I  knew  the  gentleman  who  could  man- 
age the  boy,  and  got  his  promise  to  take 
the  case. 

Then  it  occurred  to  me,  Why  not 
have  a  men's  circle  of  friendly  visitors? 

Thinking  over  the  men  most  promi- 
nent in  church  and  civic  work,  I  made 
out  a  list  of  sixteen,  including  my  hus- 
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band.  A  few  weeks  later  the  sixteen 
met  in  our  library  to  organize,  and  to  be 
initiated  by  Miss  Rein  into  the  duties 
of  the  order. 

Among  them  were  our  own  Methodist 
minister,  the  Episcopal  rector,  and  the 
Jewish  rabbi,  several  doctors  and  law- 
yers, some  bankers,  manufactuers,  mer- 
chants, and  other  business  men — a  rep- 
resentative company,  and  some  of  the 
most  substantial  men  in  the  city.  "Let's 
have  the  circle  meet  at  our  home  so  that 
the  children  will  grow  up  with  the  idea 
of  using  the  home  for  social  service," 
•we  said  and  it  was  so  ordered. 

It  was  interesting  to  find  how  many 
of  these  men  had  already  been  making 
visits  to  the  poor,  quietly  slipping  away 
at  odd  moments  to  do  a  good  deed,  with- 
out anyone  finding  it  out.  They  con- 
fessed somewhat  shame-facedly  when 
•we  questioned  them.  And  they  all  took 
alms !  "Send  your  alms  through  us," 
urged  Miss  Rein,  "and  go  simply  as  a 
friend  and  neighbor."  And  she  ex- 
plained the  principles  of  the  work.  A 
large  assortment  of  cases  were  read  out, 
and  each  man  took  his  choice. 

Experience  Meetings 

The  next  meeting  was  alive  with  in- 
terest. Each  told  in  turn  his  experience 
•with  the  family  assigned  him,  and  it 
made  an  exciting  tale.  There  was  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  between  the 
•way  the  men  visitors  took  hold  of  their 
respective  cases  and  the  way  the  women 
did.  The  men's  beginning  was  charac- 
teristic. In  a  straight-forward,  business 
like  way,  they  went  to  work  to  get  re- 
sults, and  the  results  were  amazing. 
Every  one  had  taken  alms — every  single 
man  of  them !  One  man  had  already 
moved  his  family  to  another  house,  and 
had  them  at  least  outwardly  "reinstated." 
The  lazy  boys  had  been  put  to  work,  and 
the  lazy  girls,  too,  in  no  shilly-shally 
•way.  They  were  not  squeamish,  as  we 
•were,  about  calling  things  by  their  right 
names. 

"You  ought  to  have  seen  that  floor," 
said  one  gentleman,  who  had  gone  to 
offer  work  to  the  father  of  his  family. 
''There  was  a  big  lazy  girl  sitting  there, 
and  I  said,  'I  should  think  you'd  be 
ashamed  to  sit  here  while  there's  so 
much  dirt  around.  Why  don't  you  clean 
up,  and  make  things  look  decent?'  She 
picked  up  a  broom,  and  dragged  it  across 
the  floor,  but  I  said,  'Here,  let  me  show 
you  how  to  sweep.'  You  should  have 
seen  the  dirt  fly." 

Another  of  our  men  had  undertaken  a 
•drinking,  quarreling  pair,  who  were  a 
terror  to  the  neighborhood  and  to  the 
•charities  as  well,  but  who  had  children 
needing  care.  When  our  visitor  made 
his  first  call,  the  woman  opened  the  door 
a  crack,  showing  a  wrathful  eye,  and  a 
kettle  of  boiling  water  in  her  hand.  She 
was  waiting  for  her  husband,  whom 


she  had  chased  to  the  coalshed.  So  the 
visit  was  made  in  the  shed,  and  the 
man's  friendship  secured  on  the  spot  in 
a  way  that  won  the  applause  of  our  cir- 
cle. 

The  gentleman  who  had  moved  his 
family  reported  that  he  was  obliged  to 
do  so,  as  the  man  had  to  pass  twenty- 
seven  saloons  on  his  way  from  work, 
and  he  never  got  home  with  his  money. 
He  located  him  on  the  edge  of  town, 
near  the  factory  where  he  worked,  and 
all  was  going  well. 

One  of  our  business  men,  a  veteran 
of  the  civil  war,  chose  a  wreck  of  an 
old  soldier  to  look  after,  a  lonely  old 
chap,  without  friends  or  family.  How 
he  managed  about  his  pension,  gave  him 
new  courage,  and  stayed  his  ruin,  made 
a  touching  tale. 

Our  saw-mill  owner  and  his  wife, 
who  both  belonged  to  the  circle,  visited 
their  needy  employes  with  splendid  re- 
sults to  both  capital  and  labor.  One  of 
our  lawyers  saved  a  couple  from  di- 
vorce, and  spiked  together  the  "house 
divided  against  itself." 

Our  other  lawyer  took  a  hand  in  an 
installment  company  fight,  and  saved  a 
young  couple  from  losing  all  they  had 
already  paid  out,  and  their  furniture 
too. 

Our  minister  sat  up  most  of  one  night 
to  save  the  father  of  his  adopted  family 
from  breaking  his  resolve  and  bolting  to 
the  nearest  saloon  when  a  thirst  seized 
him. 

A  Circle  Inspiring 

And  so  the  stories  went,  showing  that 
we  had  need  for  men  of  every  profession 
and  business  to  untangle  the  knots  with 
skill,  and  to  lend  a  strong  hand  to  the 
weak  and  discouraged. 

At  the  end  of  our  meetings,  as  we 
sat  around  the  library  fire,  the  talk  drift- 
ed from  the  special  cases  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  day.  It  was  inspiring  to  see 
the  big  strong  way  in  which  these  men 
handled  them,  with  a  simple  directness 
that  told  the  secret  of  their  success  in 
business. 

It  was  great  to  hear  them,  fine,  high- 
souled,  big-hearted  men;  to  see  the 
chivalry  that  made  them  flare  out  in 
anger  against  wrongs  to  the  women  and 
children,  or  softened  them  to  tender  pity 
of  the  weak  and  unfortunate. 

Years  afterward,  they  stood  by  me  in 
the  council,  in  the  city  hall,  in  meetings 
of  business  organizations,  and  in  the 
legislature.  And  every  one  could  be  de- 
pended upon. 

What  evenings  those  were !  It  was 
great  to  be  one  of  such  a  circle.  No 
other  evenings  merely  social,  left  such  a 
sense  of  satisfaction. 

After  all  had  gone,  we  turned  to  the 
glowing  embers,  with  a  deeper  glow  in 
our  hearts,  and  no  need  for  words. 

It  was  worth  while ! 
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In  last  year's  hymn  books  the  space 
given  to  social  hymns  was  as  follows: 

The  Hymnal  of  Praise 20  per  cent 

Songs  of  Worship  and  Service  18  per  cent 

The  Pilgrim   Hymnal 14  per  cent 

The  American   Hymnal 12  per  cent 

Service  Songs  (Christian  En- 
deavor)         7  per  cent 

Songs  of  the  Christian  Life..     6  per  cent 

The  Hymnal  of  Praise  (A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Co.)  is  of  a  size  convenient  to  hold 
easily  in  one  hand,  and  is  supplied  with 
the  best  system  of  indices  that  has  yet 
appeared.  While  it  contains  much  mod- 
ern music,  unusual  skill  is  shown  in  set- 
ting the  words.  Moreover,  the  work  of  a 
mid-western  college  president — Edward 
Dwight  Eaton  of  Beloit — it  is  a  collec- 
tion particularly  well  suited  for  young 
people.  It  builds  up  the  theme  of  the 
Christian  Kingdom — from  the  Home, 
through  the  School  and  Church,  to  the 
City,  the  Nation,  and  the  World, — with 
International  Brotherhood  and  Peace. 

The  Hymns  of  Worship  and  Service  for 
the  Sunday  School  (Century  Company) 
though  having  a  large  percentage  of  so- 
cial hymns  has  not  such  adequate  mu- 
sical treatment.  There  is  a  tendency 
toward  light  "popular"  tunes,  common 
with  the  present  general  run  of  Sunday 
School  hymn  books. 

The  Pilgrim  Hymnal  presents  a  hand- 
some clear  cut  page,  and  has  some  ex- 
cellent musical  settings,  besides  contain- 
ing a  number  of  good  hymns  not  found 
in  every  collection.  The  volume  is  too 
heavy  to  be  agreeable,  and  has  a  left 
handed  index. 

The  American  Hymnal  (Century 
Company)  with  704  hymns  must  contain 
everyone's  favorites !  For  reference 
it  is  valuable  but  its  bulk  calls  for 
individual  reading  desks  or  a  neighbor's 
shoulder  as  elbow  rest ! 

Service  Songs  (Christian  Endeavor 
Society)  contains  some  good  things  hard 
to  find  among  the  mass  of  songs  belong- 
ing to  an  earlier  period. 

Songs  of  the  Christian  Life  (Charles 
E.  Merrill  Company)  suffers  from  an 
economical  "make-up"  that  allows  a 
hymn  to  be  sundered  and  its  fragments 
scattered  on  opposite  pages,  a  practice 
which  calls  forth  unexpected  rests  and 
quavers  while  the  eye  travels  in  search 
of  the  next  note  !  The  book  is  optimistic 
in  tone  and  contains  some  fine  new 
things. 

The  Students'  Hymnal  (Ginn  &  Com- 
pany) is  a  small  collection  with  admir- 


able music.  It  is  rather  a  pity  that  more 
effort  has  not  been  made  to  include 
hymns  of  fellowship  and  service. 

THE  SURVEY  is  indebted  for  valuable 
material  to  these  recent  hymnals  and  to- 
the  Hymns  for  the  Church  (Century 
Company)  ;  Hymns  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  Hymns  of  the  Centuries  (A.  S. 
Barnes  Company)  ;  the  forthcoming- 
Unitarian  hymnal,  of  which  advance 
sheets  of  the  many  social  hymns  were 
kindly  sent  us ;  the  Church  Hymnal ;  the 
Presbyterian  Hymnal;  the  Methodist 
Hymnal ;  the  Unity  Hymns  and  Chorals ; 
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Socialist  Songs;  Service  Songs  (Chris- 
tian Endeavor  hymnal)  ;  Fellowship 
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Fellowship  Hymnal  (Association  Press, 
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the  following  individuals : 
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Curtis  Beach  W.  Russell  Bowie,  William 
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Edward  Day,  Rev.  Washington  Gladden, 
H.  W.  Hawkes,  Mrs.  John  Hay,  Rev.  John 
Haynes  Holmes,  Frederick  L.  Hosmer, 
William  de  Witt  Hyde,  Mrs.  Samuel  M. 
Jones,  Rudyard  Kipling,  Edwin  Markham, 
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In  submitting  one  of  his  manuscripts 
to  a  publisher,  Mark  Twain  was  con- 
cerned as  to  the  punctuation.  He 
thoughtfully  added  at  the  end  a  half 
page  of  commas,  semi-colons  and  ex- 
clamation points.  The  precedent  is'  a 
good  one;  and  to  give  heaped  up  meas- 
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NEW  YEAR'S 

IS  THE  TIME 

FOR 

RESOLUTIONS 

Here's  one  f.r  You 

.' ,     t 


WHEREAS,  thousands  of 
children  are  kept  in  bondage 
in  these  United  States,  toil- 
ing in  mines,  mills,  factories, 
canneries  and  tenement 
sweatshops. 

WHEREAS,  these  children 
are  deprived  of  the  oppor- 
tunity for  growth,  education 
and  recreation  which  I  have 
enjoyed,  therefor 


Suucj 


RESOLVED 

•pipi 

0}     paijsijcpisa 
puoqeu     Xjuo    9u^     Suiuiot 
Xq   'uiaui   djaij  01   }ied   Xui 
op 


To  NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE 
105  East  22d  Street,  New  York. 

Here's  proof  of  my  resolution.  En- 
roll me  in  your  membership  and  act  as 
my  agent  against  the  curse  of  child 
labor  for  365  days  in  1914. 


Name. 


Address 

Membership  Fees,  $2,  $25,  $100 


SONGS  FOR  LABOR 

[Continued  from  page  412.] 


THE    END    OF    THE    STRIKE 

gazed  upon  each  other,  thin  and 


pale 
From    sleeplessness,    from    hunger    and 

from  pain, 

Tired  of  righting.     Said  one  angrily: 
"One  dies  .  .  .  What's  there  to  gain?" 

Another  said,  "Of  want  my  babies  lan- 
guish." 

And  thus  another,  "Sick  my  woman  lies 
Within  a  hospital."  And  cold,  deep  anger 

Shone  wildly  in  their  eyes. 

With  blazing  eyes,  burst  out  a  Hercules 
Of     twenty     years,     "No,     never     back 
again!     .     .     . 

We  must  withstand  them  to  the  bitter  end  ! 
We   are   not   brutes,   but   men  !    .     .     ." 

They  gazed  upon  each  other,  thin  and  pale 
From    sleeplessness,    from    hunger    and 

from  pain, 
Within    the    silence    trembled     the     dark 

thought 
"One  dies    .    .    .    What's  there  to  gain?" 

Then,  majestic  in  their  ragged  clothes, 
Their  sobs  of    shame   suppressing   went 

the  men, 
Austere   and    desolate    shadows,    to    their 

work 
Once  more    .    .    .    But  until  when?" 

Coming  Nation,  Nov.  13. 


THE    STRAIGHT    ROAD 

THEY  got  y"  kid:  they  got  /—just  like 

I  said  they  would. 
You  tried  to  walk  the  narrow  path, 
You  tried,  and  got  an  awful  laugh; 

And  laughs  are  all  y'  did  get,  kid — 
They  got  y'  good! 

They  never  knew  the  little  kid — the  kid  I 

used  to  know; 

The  little  bare-legged  girl  back  home, 
The  little  kid  that  played  alone — 
They  don't  know  half  the  things  I  know, 
Kid,  ain't  it  so? 

They  got  y'  kid,  they  got  y' — you  know  they 

got  y'  right; 

They  waited  till  they  saw  y'  limp 
Then   introduced  y'  to  the  pimp — 
Ah,  you  were  down  then,  kid,  and  couldn't 
fight! 

I   guess  y'  know   what  some   don't  know, 

and  others  know  damn  well — 
That     sweatshops     don't     grow     angel's 

wings, 

That  workin'  girls  is  easy  things, 
And  poverty's  the  straightest  road  t'  Hell  I 

PAUL  WALLACE  HANNA. 
New  York  Call,  April  5,  1910. 

Here  in  the  present  radical  currents 
of  the  labor  movement,  we  have  some 
of  the  finest,  most  generous  ideals  of 
our  own  day,  a  new  tenderness  and  soli- 
citude for  unprotected  girlhood ;  a  new 
sense  of  the  sanctity  of  motherhood  as 
such ;  a  new  respect  for  the  tried,  equal, 
frank  comradeship  of  man  and  woman; 
a  chivalrous  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  skilled  and  educated  for  the  un- 


skilled and  ignorant  worker.  It  takes 
account  of  the  "b  m,"  of  "the  man  at 
the  bottom."  "Down  among  the  poor 
and  lowly,"  said  Lloyd,  "is  arising  the 
greatest  cause  in  history.  .  .  .  How 
much  wiser  to  discuss  it  than  to  hang 
it." 

The  Early  Labor  Poets 

Are,  then,  these  ideals  to  find  inter- 
pretation in  some  tremendous  hymn  of 
the  new  industrial  day?  Here  we  come 
upon  one  of  the  inconsistencies  revealed 
by  this  study  of  labor  songs,  namely,  that 
they  fall  quite  naturally  into  two  main 
groups :  the  songs  which,  whether  or  not 
originally  written  with  that  object,  have 
come  to  be  accepted  by  the  workers  them- 
selves as  their  recognized  social  expres- 
sion, and  those  which  have  never  been 
spontaneously  and  generally  sung.  The 
latter,  oddly  enough,  have  far  more 
often  than  the  former  been  written  by 
the  workers  themselves,  and  usually 
with  a  conscious  attempt  to  reflect  and 
to  guide  their  work.  We  can  only  touch 
upon  a  few  such  songs  in  English  as 
have  true  literary  value,  and  have,  by 
arousing  and  forming  public  opinion, 
exerted  a  real  influence  upon  the  for- 
tunes of  labor,  in  spite  of  never  having 
met  with  general  recognition  among  the 
workers.  It  seems  strange  that  the 
poems  of  Gerald  Massey  have  never  ap- 
parently had  much  vogue,  for  he  was 
himself  a  laborer,  and  therefore  surely 
better  fitted  to  be  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
workers  than  a  dilettante  young  French 
officer  of  the  eighteenth  century,  such 
as  Rouge  de  Lisle.  [For  The  People's 
Advent,  see  page  391.] 

THE   CHIVALRY   OF   LABOUR 

TJPROUSE  ye  now,  brave  brother-band, 
With  honest  heart,  and  working  hand ; 
We  are  but  few,  toil-tried,  and  true, 
Yet  hearts  beat  high  to  dare  and  do; 
And  who  would  not  a  champion  be 
In   Labour's  lordlier   Chivalry? 
We  fight!  but  bear  no  bloody  brand, 
We  fight  to  free  our  Fatherland; 
We  fight  that  smiles  of  love  may  glow 
On  lips  where  curses  quiver  now ! 
Hurrah  !  hurrah !   true  Knights  are  we 
In  Labour's  lordlier  Chivalry. 

O!  there  be  hearts  that  ache  to  see 

The  day-dawn  of  our  victory; 

Eves  full  of  heart-break  with  us  plead. 

And  Watchers  weep  and  Martyrs  bleed ; 

O !  who  would  not  a  Champion  be 

In   Labour's  lordlier  Chivalry? 

Work,    Brothers    mine;    work,    hand     and 

brain ; 

We'll  win  the  Golden  Age  again ; 
And  Love's  Millennial  morn  shall  rise 
In  happy  hearts,  and  blessed  eyes. 
Hurrah!  hurrah!  true  Knights  are  we 
In  Labour's  lordlier  Chivalry. 

GERALD  MAS  SKY. 
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Ebenezer  Elliott,  also  of  Corn  Law, 
and  as  we  have  seen,  of  Chartist  days, 
at  times  falls  into  mere  pathetic  lament: 

Tune:  Robin  Adair 

CHILD,  is  thy  father  dead? 

Father  is  gone ! 
Why  did  they  tax  his  bread? 

God's  will  be  done ! 
Mother  has  sold  her  bed; 
Better  to  die  than  wed ! 
Where  shall  she  lay  her  head? 

Home  we  have  none ! 

Father  clemm'd  thrice  a  week — 

God's  will  be  done ! 
Long  for  work  did  he  seek, 

Work  he  found  none. 
Tears  on  his  hollow  cheek 
Told  what  no  tongue  could  speak ; 
Why  did  his  master  break? 

God's  will  be  done ! 

Doctor  said  air  was  best — 

Food  we  had  none; 
Father  with  fainting  breast, 

Groan'd  to  be  gone: 
Now  he  is  with  the  blest — 
Mother  says  death   is  best! 
We  have  no  place  of  rest — 

Yes — ye  have  one. 

EBENEZER  ELLIOTT. 

But  Elliott  is  capable  of  even  more 
fiery  and  singable  verse  than  the  hymn 
alluded  to  above.  Some  of  his  lines, 
indeed,  have  a  peculiarly  suggestive 
warning  for  present-day  reactionaries : 

Mad  men  they  trample  into  snakes 

The  wormy  sod. 
Beneath  their  feet  awakes 

The   Sword  of  God. 

In  the  same  group  belong  the  poems 
of  Charles  Kingsley,  in  whose  verse, 
compassionate  Christian  Socialist  though 
he  was,  there  is  a  ring  of  exultant  vic- 
tory, of  stern,  uncompromising  denun- 
ciation and  warning,  with  never  a  note 
of  vindictiveness  or  rancor.  [See  The 
Day  of  the  Lord  is  at  Hand,  page  397i] 

ALTON  LOCKE'S  SONG  1848 

Y^  EEP,  weep,  weep  and  weep, 

For  pauper,  dolt,  and  slave ! 
Hark!   from  wasted  moor  and  fen 
Feverous  alley,  stifling  den, 
Swells  the  wail  of  Saxon  men — 
Work !  or  the  grave ! 

Down,  down,  down  and  down, 
With  idler,  knave,  and  tyrant! 
Why  for  sluggards  cark  and  moil? 
He  that  will  not  live  by  toil 
Has  no  right  on  English  soil ! 
God's  word's  our  warrant! 

Up,  up,  up  and  up! 

Face  your  game  and  play  it! 

The  night  is  past,  behold  the  sun! 

The  idols  fall,  the  lie  is  done! 

The  Judge  is  set,  the  doom  begun! 

Who  shall  stay  it? 

CHARLES  KINGSLEY. 

The  Modern  Note 

In  William  Morris  we  meet  the 
modern  note.  It  is  no  longer  lament  or 
exhortation,  but  command,  and  in  the 
long,  reverberating  roll  of  his  March  of 
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the  Workers  we  hear  the  measured  men- 
acing tramp  of  the  advancing  host  of 
labor : 

THE   MARCH   OF  THE  WORKERS 

Air:  John  Brown 
is  this  the  sound  and  rumour? 
What  is  this  that  all  men  hear, 
Like  the  wind  in  hollow  valleys  when  the 

storm  is  drawing  near, 
Like  the  rolling  on  of  ocean  in  the  even- 
tide of  fear? 
'Tis  the  people  marching  on. 

Whither  go  they,  and  whence  come  they? 

What  are  these  of  whom  ye  tell? 
In  what  country  are  they  dwelling  'twixt 

the  gates  of  heaven  and  hell? 
Are  they  thine  or  mine  for  money?    Will 

they  serve  a  master  well? 
Still  the  rumour's  marching  on. 
Chorus: 

Hark  the  rolling  of  the  thunder! 
Lo  the  sun !  and  lo  thereunder 
Riseth  wrath,  and  hope,  and  wonder, 

And  the  host  comes  marching  on. 

Forth  they  come  from  grief  and  torment; 

on    they    wend    toward    health    and 

mirth, 
All  the  wide  world  is  their  dwelling,  every 

corner  of  the  earth. 
Buy  them,  sell  them  for  thy  service!     Try 

the  bargain  what  'tis  worth, 

For  the  days  are  marching  on. 

These  are  they  who  build  thy  houses,  weave 
thy  raiment,  win  thy  wheat, 

Smooth  the  rugged,  fill  the  barren,  turn  the 
bitter  into  sweet, 

All  for  thee  this  day — and  ever.    What  re- 
ward for  them  is  meet? 
Till  the  host  comes  marching  on. 

Chorus. 

Many  a  hundred  years  passed   over  have 
they  laboured  deaf  and  blind; 

Never  tidings  reached  their  sorrow,  never 
hope  their  toil  might  find. 

Now  at  last  they've  heard  and  hear  it,  and 

the  cry  comes  down  the  wind, 

And  their  feet  are  marching  on. 

O  ye  rich  men  hear  and  tremble!  for  with 

words  the  sound  is  rife: 
"Once   for  you   and   death    we    laboured; 

changed  henceforward  is  the  strife. 
We  are  men  and  we  shall  battle  for  the 

world  of  men  and  life: 
And  our  host  is  marching  on." 
Chorus. 
"Is  it  war  then?   Will  ye  perish  as  the  dry 

wood  in  the  fire? 
Is  it  peace?     Then  be  ye  of  us,  let  your 

hope  be  our  desire. 
Come  and  live !   for  life  awaketh,  and  the 

world  shall   never  tire; 

And  hope  is  marching  on." 

"On  we  march  then,  we  the  workers,  and 

the  rumour  that  ye  hear 
Is    the    blended    sound   of   battle  and   de- 

liv'rance  drawing  near; 
For  the  hope  of  every  creature  is  the  ban- 
ner that  we  bear, 
And  the  world  is  marching  on." 

WILLIAM  MORRIS. 

NO  MASTER 

Air:    The  Hardy  Norseman 

CAITH    man   to   man,   We've  heard   and 

known 

That  we  no  master  need 
To  live  upon  this  earth  our  own, 
In  fair  and  manly  deed. 
The  grief  of  slaves  long  passed  away 

For  us  hath  forged  the  chain, 

Till  now  each  worker's  patient  day 

Builds  up  the  House  o^   Pain. 
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And  we,  shall  we  too,  crouch  and  quail, 

Ashamed,  afraid  of  strife, 
And  lest  our  lives  untimely  fail 

Embrace  the  Death  in  Life? 
Nay,  cry  aloud,  and  have  no  fear, 

We  few  against  the  world ; 
Awake,  arise!  the  hope  we  bear 

Against  the  curse  is  hurled. 

(t  grows  and  grows — are  we  the  same, 

The  feeble  band,  the  few? 
Or  what  are  these  with  eyes  aflame, 

And  hands  to  deal  and  do? 
This  is  the  host  that  bears  the  word, 

"No    MASTER    HIGH  OR   LOW" — 

A  lightning  flame,  a  shearing  sword, 
A  storm  to  overthrow. 

WILLIAM   MORRIS. 

Charles  Mackay's  poems,  of  which 
one,  Clear  the  Way,  is  included  by  Mrs. 
Mussey  in  her  collection  (page  393) 
should  be  classed  among  labor  hymns; 
while  Swinburne's  Marching  Song 
(three  or  four  verses  'of  which  are 
quoted  on  p.  399)  comes  nearest  to  ex- 
pressing the  inner  aspiration  of  the 
working  class  movement. 

In  the  poems  of  the  English  Roman 
Catholic  Socialist,  Edith  Nesbit  (Mrs. 
Hubert  Bland),  we  find  still  more  ac- 
centuated the  insistent  and  bitter  de- 
mand of  modern  labor  for  "its  rights" : 

MARCHING  SONG 

\ty  HOM,    then,    do    ye    befriend,    whose 

cause  do  ye  defend — 
Are  there  any  need  such  champions  and 

fighting  men  as  ye? 
Our  arms  and  hearts  are  strong  for  all  who 

suffer  wrong, 

And  a  world  of  woe  can  witness  how 
many  such  there  be! 

But  the  golden  calf  stands  high,  and  all  its 

priests  will  cry, 

"Ye  are  heretics  and  outcasts  if  ye  wor- 
ship not  as  we!" 
'Tis  our  only  boast  today  that  we  worship 

not  as  they, 

And  to  their  cursed  idol  we  will  never 
bow  the  knee! 

EDITH  NESBIT. 

A  LAST  APPEAL 

J£  NOWING  our  needs,   hardly  knowing 

our  powers, 

Hear  how  we  cry  to  you,  brothers  of  ours : 
Brothers    in    nature,    pulse,    passions,    and 

pains, 
Our   sins   in  you,   and  your  blood  in  our 

veins. 

First  in  your  palace,  or  last  in  our  den, 
Basest  or  best,  we  are  all  of  us  men ! 
Justice  eternal  cries  out  in  our  name, 
What   is   the   least  common  manhood   can 

claim? 
"Food  that  we  make  for  you, 

Money  we  earn: 
Give  us  our  share  of  them — 

Give  us  our  turn." 

Landowners,   bankers,    and   merchants,   we 

make 
Out  of  our  lives  this  new  wealth  that  you 

take. 

Have  we  earned  only  such  pitiful  dole 
As  just  holds  worn  body  to  desolate  soul? 
When  that  soul  is  bewildered  each  day  and 

perplext 
With  the  problem  of  how  to  get  bread  for 

the  next, 
Ts  it  better  to  end  it,  as  some  of  us  do,  • 
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Or  to  fight  it  out  bravely,  still  calling  to 

you — 
"Food  that  we  make  for  you, 

Money  we  earn: 
Give  us  our  share  of  them — 

Give  us  our  turn." 

Ever  more  passionate  grows  our  demand- 
Give  us   our  share  of  our   food   and   our 

land: 
Give   us    our   rights,    make    us    equal    and 

free- 
Let  us  be  all  we  are  not,  bnt  might  be. 
Our  sons  would  be  honest,  our  daughters 

be    pure, 
If  our  wage  were  more  certain,  your  vices 

less  sure — 
Oh,  you  who  are   forging  the   fetters   we 

feel, 

Hear  our  wild  protest,  our  maddened  ap- 
peal— 
"Food  that  we  make  for  you, 

Money  we  earn: 
Give  us  our  share  of  them — 

Give  us  our  turn." 

Hear  us,  and  answer,  while  Time  is  your 

friend, 

Lest  we  be  answered  by  God  in  the  end ; 
Lest,  when  the  flame  of  His  patience  burns 

low, 
We    be    the   weapon    He    shapes    for    His 

blow — 
Lest  with  His  foot  on  your  necks  He  shall 

stand, 
And  appeal  that  you  spurned  be  new-born 

as  command, 
And  thunder  your  doom,  as  you  die  by  the 

rod 

Of  the  vengeance  of  man  through  the  jus- 
tice of  God. 
"Food  that  we  make  for  you, 

Money  we  earn: 
Give  us  our  share  of  them — 

Give  us  our  turn." 

EDITH  NESBIT. 

The  Class  Song 

Love  and  compassion  take  strange 
forms  sometimes,  and  the  bitter,  denun- 
ciatory modern  verse,  of  which  this  is 
a  sample,  is  not  merely,  like  French  nat- 
uralistic literature,  un  immense  cri  de 
misere,  it  is  the  outcry,  and  no  longer 
an  unheeded  outcry,  of  resolute  men 
determined  that  armaments  and  war, 
that  exploitation,  physical  and  moral, 
and  especially  of  women  and  of  chil- 
dren ;  that  race  prejudice  and  rivalry 
and  division,  shall  cease ;  that  a  man 
shall  no  longer  be  a  mere  accessory  of 
a  machine,  that  wasteful,  bungling,  wan- 
ton industrial  methods  of  dealing  with 
human  life  shall  end;  that  peace  and 
economic  equality,  and  safeguarded, 
co-operative  efficiency  shall  supplant  the 
jarring,  the  grinding,  the  industrial  de- 
gradation which  they  identify  with  the 
capitalistic  system. 

We  fight  that  smiles  of  Love  may  glow 
On  lips  where  curses  quiver  now, 

sings  Massey. 

For  the  movement  which  finds  its  ex- 
pression in  this  modern  labor  poetry 
is  not,  as  I  read  it,  animated  by  hate. 
Hate  is  a  dissolvent,  and  could  never 
bind  so  closely  thousands  of  men  of 
every  race  and  creed  during  weeks  and 
months  of  mental,  moral  and  economic 
strain.  Such  hate  as  does  creep  into  the 
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movement  is  seldom  directed  toward 
even  an  aggregate  of  individuals;  it  is 
hate  not  for  the  men  of  a  class,  not  for 
the  capitalists,  but  for  capitalism ;  not 
for  the  mine  and  mill  owners  whom 
these  workers  consider  its  victim  as  well 
as  himself,  but  for  the  system.  Yet  the 
scarcely  veiled  threat  of  violence  to 
come,  if  violent  and  lawless  repression 
lead  to  equally  violent  retaliation,  is 
there.  It  is  a  threat,  however,  heard 
oftener  from  would-be  interpreters  of 
labor  than  from  the  workers  themselves. 

There  is  something  tragic — no,  in- 
spiring, rather — in  seeing  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  overworked  men  and  women  hold- 
ing steady  for  thirteen  weeks  20,000 
strikers  in  the  face  of  police  brutalities 
and  provocation,  in  which  no  one  not 
present  ever  quite  believes,  and  always 
conscious  that  a  single  act  of  reprisal, 
one  ill-timed  protest,  may  fire  the  mine. 

As  Henry  Demarest  Lloyd  wrote  in 
1894: 

"If  the  people  will  not,  out  of  their 
bovine  peaceableness,  do  the  acts  of  vio- 
lence that  would  afford  the  pretext  for 
the  'saviors  of  society"  to  keep  posses- 
sion, these  latter  will  themselves  commit 
the  violence,  and  charge  it  upon  the 
people.  They  did  this  in  Chicago,  I 
verily  believe.  They  have  done  it  in 
many  preceding  strikes.  It  is  their  win- 
ning card — violence,  sedition,  they  must 
have,  of  the  people.  History  thus  re- 
writes itself  in  every  great  crisis." 

In  this  connection  we  cannot  help  re- 
gretting that  we  have  not  the  song  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Lleyd  after  the  death  of 
Parsons,  the  Chicago  Anarchist.  Par- 
sons, who  had  voluntarily  given  himself 
up  for  trial,  hoping  that  his  life  might 
be  considered  a  sufficient  forfeit,  and 
who  had  been  sentenced  to  death,  though 
now  admitted  to  have  been  entirely  in- 
nocent, had  broken  the  midnight  silence 
of  the  prison  the  night  before  his  execu- 
tion by  singing  Annie  Laurie.  The  next 
day  he  had  died,  with  the  words  "Let 
the  voice  of  the  people  be  heard"  upon 
his  lips.  To  the. tune  of  Annie  Laurie, 
Lloyd  wrote  a  moving  set  of  verses, 
using  Parson's  dying  words  as  a  refrain. 
But  fearing  to  inflame  still  further  the 
popular  excitement,  with  his  usual  tem- 
perateness  he  refrained  from  printing 
them.  Perhaps  if  they  have  been  pre- 
served they  may,  as  nearly  a  generation 
has  now  passed,  some  day  be  made  pub- 
lic. 

Why  Not  a  Great  Song 

And  why,  with  such  themes  for  noble 
poetry  as  lie  ready  to  hand,  has  no  one 
yet  given  us  the  great  song  of  the 
workers  ? 

In  part  it  is  because  poets  like  Ed- 
ward Carpenter,  Mrs.  Cheyne,  and  even 
Arturo  Giovannitti.  in  spite  of  his  occa- 
sional lyric  note,  write  usually  in  ryth- 
mical  prose.  Who  could  sing  The 
Dream  Goes  By,  The  Mother,  or  The 
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Cage?  Felicitous  and  unerring  as  is 
the  choice  of  words,  subtle  as  is  the 
psychology  of  Giovannitti's  poems,  they 
are  not  singable. 

In  part  it  is  because  too  often  the 
words,  if  set  to  music  at  all,  have  not 
formed  with  it  a  homogeneous  whole. 
Words  purposely  written  to  be  sung  to 
well-known  tunes  are  legion,  but  they 
are  mostly  uninspiring.  More  frequently 
a  peculiar,  unpleasant  effect  of  intellect- 
ual and  emotional  astigmatism  is  pro- 
duced, when  we  find  music  impregnated 
with  the  suggestions  of  church  dogma, 
or  ritual,  or  of  passionate  personal  love, 
hate,  or  patriotism,  coupled  with  words 
whose  sentiment  is  utterly  at  variance 
and  in  disaccord  with  its  own  connota- 
tion. The  effect  even  of  the  most  stir- 
ring war  or  love  song  then  becomes  pale, 
thin  and  emasculated,  and  ideas,  inspir- 
ing in  the  abstract,  flatten  out  into  mere 
bathos. 

Partly  our  lack  of  a  great  song  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  ideas 
are  necessarily  prohibitive,  rather  than 
positive.  It  is  easy  to  sing 

Drink,  drink,  drink,  drink, 

Drain  the  wine  cup  free, 

or 

Cheer,  boys,  cheer  for  the  honour  of  Ken- 
tucky 

Cheer,  boys,  cheer,  for  your  sweethearts 
and  your  wives, 

but  there  is  nothing  poetical  in  the  la- 
bor organizers'  reiterated  exhortations 
at  a  recent  industrialist  strike  meeting 
in  Philadelphia  to  conduct  a  peaceable 
strike,  and  "to  keep  away  from  the 
booze."  It  is  easier  to  write  persuas- 
ively of  fighting  gallantly  than  of  starv- 
ing peaceably. 

And  finally,  in  part  our  lack  of  a 
great  song  is  because  class  consciousness 
in  the  modern  sense,  which  is  leading 
the  workers  to  self-expression,  is  a  re- 
cent development;  in  part  it  is  because 
inevitably  that  movement  too  often  is 
crude,  hard  and  narrow. 

Perhaps  when  the  suspicion  and  bit- 
terness of  the  present  revolt  against 
clericalism  and  evangelicalism,  against 
all  that  is  thought  rigid,  cruel  or  life- 
less in  the  old  creeds  and  dogmas  has 
subsided,  even  the  radical  working  class 
movement  may  acquire  a  larger  and 
more  intelligent  tolerance,  if  not  char- 
ity, for  those  both  within  and  with- 
out its  ranks,  who  still  cherish  the  old 
creeds,  the  conception  of  marriage  as  a 
sacrament,  the  ancient  rituals  even,  with 
honest  and  tender  conviction;  and  when 
it  thus  learns  to  admit  that  a  man  is 
no  less  sincere  a  comrade  because  he 
chances  to  believe  not  only  in  the  broth- 
erhood of  man  but  in  the  Fatherhood 
of  God,  it  will  have  advanced  a  step 
farther  toward  that  noble  humility, 
without  which  nothing  can  be  truly 
great. 
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OBERT  A.  WOODS  ON   BOSTON 
LICENSING  BOARD 


A  SOCIAL  worker  is  to  regulate 
the  liquor  traffic  of  -Boston !  Robert 
A.  Woods,  director  of  South  End 
House,  and  nominee  of  Governor  Foss 
for  third  member  of  the  Boston  Licens- 
ing Board,  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
City  Council  by  a  vote  of  7  to  1. 

Wholesale  and  retail  liquor  dealers 
brought  tremendous  pressure  to  bear 
against  the  Woods  appointment.  At 
the  eleventh  hour,  after  secret  maneu- 
vering had  failed,  they  demanded  a  hear- 
ing for  their  protest  on  the  ground  that 
Mr.  Woods  could  not  act  impartially  on 
matters  affecting  license  in  a  city  like 
Boston  when  he  had  placed  himself  on 
record  as  distinctly  antagonistic  to  the 
liquor  business. 

They  cited,  in  proof  of  this,  his  activ- 
ity two  years  ago  in  the  campaign  for 
the  bar  and  bottle  bill, — a  measure  which 
prohibits  the  granting  of  a  fourth  class 
(wholesale  or  bottle)  license  conjointly 
with  a  first  class  (saloon)  license. 

Although  William  Weld,  counsel  for 
the  brewers,  produced  letters  and  other 
documents  to  establish  Mr.  Woods'  con- 
nection with  the  anti-saloon  people,  the 
council  was  apparently  more  influenced 
by  letters  from  college  presidents,  ex- 
governors,  clergymen  and  social  work- 
ers who  endorsed  Mr.  Woods'  candidacy. 
Ex-President  Charles  W.  Eliot  and 
President  A.  Lawrence  Lowell  of  Har- 
vard, Ex-Governors  John  D.  Long  and 
John  L.  Bates,  Edward  Filene,  Bishop 
William  Lawrence,  Louis  D.  Brandeis, 
Dr.  Hugh  Cabot,  are  only  a  few  of  the 
prominent  citizens  who  urged  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Woods. 

Not  only  does  the  Excise  Board  grant 
and  revoke  liquor  licenses  and  fix  the 
type  of  license,  but  it  must  perform  all 
the  duties  relative  to  the  licensing  of 
picnic  groves,  skating  rinks,  intelligence 
offices,  billiard  tables  and  bowling  al- 
leys. Mr.  Woods  has  consented  to  serve 
on  the  board  because  in  these  broad 
powers  he  recognizes  a  force  which  may 
be  devoted  to  raising  substantially  the 
safety  and  decency  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Woods  brings  to  his  new  task 
long  study,  practical  experience  in  pub- 
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lie  affairs  and  a  familiarity  with  the 
cosmopolitan  character  of  the  present- 
day  population  of  Boston.  For  twenty- 
two  years  he  has  been  head  of  South 
End  House,  and  has  been  identified  with 
the  settlement  movements  throughout 
the  United  States.  He  has  lectured  on 
social  economics,  social  ethics,  and  phil- 
anthropy at  Harvard  and  elsewhere  and 
is  the  author  of  many  books  on  social 
problems. 

Mr.  Woods  has  long  been  active  in 
public  service.  From  1898  to  1906  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Boston  Bath  Com- 
mission, his  work  there  vitally  affecting 
the  development  of  public  baths  in  other 
cities.  He  has  taken  a  prominent  pa:t 
in  the  development  of  industrial  educa- 
tion. As  chairman  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Foxboro  State  Hospital  for  Inebri- 
ates he  has  already  evinced  interest 
in  the  liquor  problem.  In  this  capacity 
he  has  seen  the  gross  weekly  cost  per 
capita  reduced  from  $6.14  to  $5.05  in 
consequence  of  improved  management. 

It  has  always  been  understood  that  the 
work  of  the  Licensing  Board  takes  only 
a  part  of  the  time  of  its  members,  and 
Mr.  Woods  wants  it  known  that  he  will 
not  give  up  his  work  with  the  South 
End  House. 
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HE    CASE    OF    THE    DANBURY 
HATTERS  AGAIN 


ORGANIZED  LABOR  has  received 
another  adverse  decision  in  the  famous 
case  of  the  Danbury  hatters.  On  De- 
cember 18,  1913,  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  in  New  York 
affirmed  the  verdict,  awarding  damages 
to  the  extent  of  $240,000,  that  was 
found  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  in  Connecticut  in  October,  1912. 
This  latest  decision  completes  the 
eighth  journey  through  a  court  made  by 
this  case  since  the  litigation  first  began 
in  1903.  In  one-two-three  order  this 
case  has  steadily  gone  through  District 
Court,  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  It 
has  now  been  in  each  of  the  lower  courts 
three  times  and  twice  in  the  Supreme 
Court.  Officials  of  the  Federation  of 
Labor  say  that  it  will  again  be  carried 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 


The  history  of  this  interesting  case  in 
brief  is  as  follows :  Action  was  begun 
in  1903  against  the  hatters'  union  which 
was  conducting  a  strike  against  D.  E 
Loewe  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  hats  it 
Danbury,  Conn.  It  was  alleged  that  tht 
acts  complained  of  constituted  a  con- 
spiracy in  restraint  of  trade  under  tht 
Sherman  law  and  $250,000  in  damage* 
were  asked  for. 

On  August  31,  1903,  the  United  State* 
District  Court  in  Hartford  dismissed  tht 
case  on  the  ground  that  suit  could  not 
be  brought  under  the  Sherman  act.  Tht 
plaintiffs  appealed  the  case  to  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  from  which  by 
an  agreement  between  opposing  counsel 
and  the  court  itself,  it  was  sent  on  tc 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  for  ; 
decision  as  to  the  applicability  of  tht 
Sherman  act.  On  February  3,  1908,  tht 
Supreme  Court  decided  that  suit  could  bt 
brought  under  that  law  and  sent  the  cast 
back  to  the  District  Court  in  Hartford 
where  on  February  4,  1910,  damages 
were  awarded  against  the  union  officer! 
and  members  to  the  amount  of  $232,240. 

The  defendants  appealed  to  tht 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
and  on  April  10,  1911,  this  court  set 
aside  the  verdict  in  the  lower  court  on 
the  ground  of  errors,  and  ordered  a  re- 
trial. The  plaintiffs  appealed  this  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  where  on 
January  15,  1912,  a  decision  adverse  to 
their  appeal  was  rendered.  Accordingly 
the  case  came  for  trial  for  the  third 
time  in  the  District  Court  in  Hartford, 
and  on  October  11,  1912,  a  decision  was 
reached  favorable  to  the  plaintiff  and 
$240,000  damages  were  awarded. 

It  was  this  decision  which  was  again 
appealed  to  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  and  which  has  just 
been  affirmed. 

The  ability  of  the  litigants  in  this  cast 
to  continue  in  court  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  fight  is  really  not  between  the 
two  parties  formally  involved,  but  tht 
American  Anti-Boycott  Association  is 
financing  the  prosecution  and  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  is  carrying  on 
the  fight  in  behalf  of  the  union.  On  page 
448  of  this  issue  Professor  Seager  re- 
views the  underlying  economic  principles. 
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FINE  OR   JAIL  FOR    OWNERS    OF 
UNSANITARY  FACTORY 

A  FINE  of  $250  or  thirty  days  in 
jail  was  the  sentence  imposed  upon  of- 
ficers of  the  Canada  Foundry  Company 
of  Toronto  for  maintaining  an  unsani- 
tary and  dangerous  foundry. 

According  to  a  Toronto  newspaper 
the  magistrate  personally  inspected  the 
plant  after  charges  made  before  him  by 
the  factory  inspector  had  been  denied 
by  the  superintendent.  The  findings  of 
the  magistrate,  reinforced  by  an  inspec- 
tion made  by  a  medical  expert,  were 
that  there  was  lack  of  proper  ventila- 
tion and  that  the  air  was  full  of  carbon- 
monoxide,  that  the  windows  were  not 
clean  and  that  in  consequence  of  the 
darkness  and  the  disorderly  condition  of 
the  foundry  there  was  great  danger  to 
life  and  limb.  Lack  of  exhaust  fans  for 
the  emery  wheels,  lack  of  hoods  over 
the  furnaces  and  fires,  were  also  among 
the  defects  noted  by  the  magistrate. 

DR.  FLEXNER  ON  GERMAN  AND 
AMERICAN  HOSPITALS 

"THEY  do  these  things  better  in 
France"— or  rather,  Germany— might 
have  been  the  text  of  Abraham  Flex- 
ner's  address  before  the  New  York  city 
Visiting  Committee  of  the  State  Chari- 
ties Aid  Association.  Some  details  of 
German  methods  of  hospital  administra- 
tion which  Dr.  Flexner  considered 
American  institutions  might  well  fash- 
ion after  were: 

Differentiation  of  housekeeping  and 
medical  administration. 

Furnishing  conditions  under  which  a 
doctor  can  give  his  best  devotion. 

Leaving  trustees  free  to  choose  their 
man. 

In  Germany  the  housekeeping  depart- 
ment is  in  the  hands  of  laymen  who  are 
accountable  for  all  its  details.  No  medi- 
cal man  ever  occupies  a  post  in  this  de- 
partment. Responsibility  for  medical  sup- 
ervision is  exclusively  in  the  physician's 
hands — the  "superintendent,"  a  purely 
American  convention,  being  unknown 
abroad.  Under  this  arrangement  such 
complications  cannot  arise  as  occur  in 
this  country  where,  between  trustees, 
staff,  superintendent  and  lay  workers, 
responsibility  can  with  difficulty  be  lo- 
cated. 

Another  vital  matter  is,  he  believed, 
that  of  paid  service.  From  the  doctor's 
point  of  view  it  ensures  freedom  from 
financial  anxiety,  full  control  in  a  per- 
manent position,  with  a  field  for  his  re- 
search abilities  and  intelligent  devotion. 
From  the  hospital's  point  of  view  the 
advantages  are  equally  great.  The  hos- 
pital is  free  to  pick  its  man.  It  has  the 
right  to  claim  his  whole  time,  to  de- 
mand of  him  devotion,  full  and  ener- 
getic, and  productivity  of  a  high  order. 
The  hospital  also  gains  a  continuity  of 
system  not  otherwise  possible. 

Dr.  Flexner  believed  it  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  a  hospital  to  be  connected 


with  a  medical  school — when  the  school 
is  of  the  right  kind.  And  by  extending 
its  opportunities  only  to  schools  of  the 
right  kind,  the  hospital  will  render  the 
service  of  weeding  out  low-grade 
schools. 

Further,  to  have  a  medical  school  con- 
nected with  the  hospital  is  of  advantage 
to  the  patient.  Investigations  show 
that  better  care  and  better  results  are 
generally  found  in  hospitals  with  which 
are  connected  good  medical  schools. 
Throughout  Germany,  people  choose  the 
university  hospital,  going  to  it  in  pref- 
erence even  from  long  distances. 

Dr.  Flexner  strongly  urged  that  au- 
topsies be  made  compulsory.  "The  mere 
fact  that  a  man  gets  well  doesn't  prove 
anything,"  he  said.  "It  is  only  when 


you  find  what  killed  him  that  you  can  be 
sure  of  your  diagnosis."  But  au- 
topsies can  be  adequately  performed 
only  by  a  trained  pathologist  in  proper 
surroundings. 

In  a  German  hospital,  the  pathologist 
often  does  not  know  whose  patient  he 
is  examining,  but  the  doctor  who  has 
been  in  charge  has  to  be  present.  His 
diagnosis  is  read,  the  case  records  of 
each  day  are  read,  and  these  compared 
with  actual  conditions  found  by  the  path- 
ologist. The  test  for  the  physician  is 
severe,  but  wholesome.  To  educate  pub- 
lic opinion  to  the  importance,  both  sci- 
entific and  sociological,  of  compulsory 
autopsies,  was  Dr.  Flexner  beleived,  an 
opportunity  for  co-operation  by  such  lay 
organizations  as  that  in  session. 
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RAINED  SOCIAL  WORKERS  TAKE  CHARGE  OF  NEW 
YORK  CITY  GOVERNMENT 


JOHN  PURROY  MITCHELL,  may- 
or of  New  at  the  romantic  age  of  thirty- 
four,  has  appointed  to  his  cabinet  four 
dyed-in-the-wool  social  workers  and  a 
number  of  others  whose  paths  have  at 
least  skirted  the  precincts  of  civic  re- 
form. They  include  also  the  first 
woman  ever  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
department  in  that  city. 

The  four  social  workers  are  Henry 
Bruere,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Muni- 
cipal Research,  now  city  chamberlain; 
John  A.  Kingsbury,  general  agent  of 
the  Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor,  now  commissioner 
of  public  charities;  Katharine  Bement 
Davis,  superintendent  of  the  New  York 
State  Reformatory  for  Women  at  Bed- 
ford, now  commissioner  of  correction; 
and  Henry  Moskowitz,  head  of  Madi- 
son House,  now  president  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

The  rest  of  the  cabinet,  so  far  as  it 
is  made  up,  is  as  follows: 

Fire  Commissioner,  Robert  Adamson, 
Mayor  Gaynor's  secretary,  who  has  ex- 
pressed a  strong  interest  in  fire  pre- 
vention. 

•   Street    Cleaning   Commissioner,   John 
T.  Featherston. 

Tenement  House  Commissioner,  John 
J.  Murphy,  reappointed. 

Park  Commissioner  for  Manhattan, 
who  is  automatically  president  of  the 
Park  Board,  George  Cabot  Ward. 

Park  Commissioner  for  Brooklyn, 
Raymond  V.  Ingersoll. 

Dock  Commissioner,  R.  A.  C.  Smith, 
reappointed. 

Commissioner  of  Bridges,  F.  J.  H. 
Kracke. 

President  of  Tax  Board — Lawson 
Purdy,  reappointed. 

Tax  Commissioners,  Collin  Wood- 
ward and  Ardolph  L.  Kline.  Mr.  Kline 
has  been  mayor  since  the  death  of  Wil- 
liam J.  Gaynor. 

Members  Board  of  Assessors,  Alfred 
P.  W.  Seaman,  Jacob  J.  Lesser  and  Wil- 
liam C.  Ormond. 

Civil  Service  Commissioner.  Darwin 
R.  James,  Jr. 


Mr.  Mitchell  had  not  filled  the  other 
positions  when  he  took  office  January  1. 
The  most  important  of  these  are  cor- 
poration counsel,  police  commissioner, 
health  commissioner,  water  commission- 
er and  commissioner  of  accounts. 

Newton  D.  Baker  has  become  widely 
known  as  the  "boy  mayor,"  yet  he  was 
forty-one  when  he  became  head  of  the 
city  government  of  Cleveland.  Mr. 
Mitchell  was  born  in  New  York  in  1879. 
During  his  brief  six  years  in  public 
life  he  has  won  the  attention  of  social 
workers  by  his  sympathy  with  many  of 
their  policies.  While  president  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  he  showed  an  in- 
terest in  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research.  During  Mayor 
Gaynor's  recuperation  from  his  wound 
Mr.  Mitchell  was  acting  mayor.  He  was 
appointed  collector  of  the  port  at  New 
York  by  President  Wilson,  to  succeed 
William  Loeb.  Mr.  Mitchell  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Columbia  Law  School.  His 
wife  is  a  believer  in  the  cause  of  woman 
suffrage  and  Mr.  Mitchell  has  shown  his 
own  interest  in  the  enlargement  of 
woman's  opportunities  for  service  by 
his  appointment  of  Dr.  Davis. 

1LJENRY  BRUERE,  the  new  city 
chamberlain,  is  thirty-one  years  old. 
He  was  educated  at  Cornell  University 
and  took  the  degree  of  Ph.B.  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  in  1901.  In  1901-2  he 
was  actively  engaged  in  social  work  in 
Boston, having  connections  with  the  Boys' 
Club,  Dennison  House  and  the  Highland 
Union.  Following  a  brief  period  with 
the  International  Harvester  Company 
he  became  secretary  of  the  Bureau  of 
City  Betterment,  as  the  Bureau  of  Mu- 
nicipal Research  was  known  when  it 
was  a  part  of  the  Citizen's  Union  in 
New  York,  and  in  that  capacity  took 
part  in  a  number  of  municipal  investi- 
gations. He  has  been  a  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  since  its 
beginning  in  1907. 

His  division  of  work  with  the  bureau 
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KATHARINE    BEMENT    DAVIS 

Commissioner  of  Correction,  53 
The  first  woman  commissioner  in 
New  York  city  has  been  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  department  which  is  sup- 
posed to  call  for  adamantine  qualities. 
One  of  the  first  things  many  people 
are  asking  her  to  do  is  to  rid  her 
department  of  politics.  She  says  she 
will  run  it  exactly  as  a  man  would. 

has  brought  him  into  close  contact  with 
city  officials  and  has  given  him  intimate 
insight  into  the  business  methods  of  the 
municipality.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  reorganize  the 
controller's  office  and  through  it  to  re- 
vise the  methods  of  accounting  in  other 
departments.  The  investigation  made 
by  the  bureau  under  his  direction  and 
in  conjunction  with  the  commissioner 
of  accounts,  into  the  record  of  Borough 
President  Ahearn,  which  led  to  the  lat- 
ter's  removal,  did  much  to  give  force 
to  the  bureau's  slogan  that  reform  can- 
not come  without  facts,  but  that  the 
possession  of  the  facts  is  nine-tenths 
of  getting  things  improved. 

In  becoming  city  chamberlain  Mr. 
Bruere  enters  upon  a  high-salaried, 
historic  office  which  has  of  late  years 
been  somewhat  obscured  by  the  added 
importance  of  the  controller's  office. 
The  appointment  of  Mr.  Bruere  to  such 
a  position  has  caused  many  people  to 
suggest  that  the  personal  relations  ex- 
isting between  Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mr. 
Bruere  will  make  the  latter  the  prime 
minister  of  the  city  administration. 

T  N  the  new  commissioner  of  public 
charities  East  and  West  have  met. 
John  A.  Kingsbury  comes  from  that 
pioneer  stock  which  first  pushed  its  way 
across  the  continent  and  then  doubled 
on  its  track.  His  lather  helped  in  the 
construction  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad.  Mr.  Kingsbury  himself  has 
been  newsboy,  messenger,  bootblack,  liv- 
ery-stable boy,  jockey,  bellboy,  clerk  and 
showman  at  a  county  fair.  Equipped 
with  only  a  public  school  education,  he 


JOHN  PURROY   MITCHELL 

Mayor  of  New  York  at  34 
New  York's  youthful  mayor  is  a 
lover  of  hunting.  The  Adirondacks 
and  Maine  have  reverberated  with  the 
sound  of  his  gun  and  moose  have  fallen 
before  him.  So  rapid  has  been  his  po- 
litical rise  that  he  is  mayor  before  he 
is  in  Who's  Who,  a  thing  not  true  of 
many  of  his  cabinet. 

entered  the  profession  of  teaching  and 
led  in  the  establishment  of  a  high 
school  in  one  of  the  smaller  cities  of 
Washington.  Manual  training  and 
domestic  science,  which  were  then  new 
in  education,  were  introduced  by  him 
into  one  of  the  large  public  schools  of 
Seattle. 

A  desire  to  enlarge  his  professional 
training  took  him  to  Teachers'  College, 
New  York,  where  he  secured  the  degree 
of  B.  S.  in  1908.  His  educational 
career  was  cut  short  when  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association  asked  him 
to  undertake  public  education  on  a 
broader  scale — the  education  of  the 
people  of  the  state  to  the  ravages  of 
tuberculosis  and  to  the  possibilities  of 
its  prevention.  Under  the  joint  direc- 
tion of  Homer  Folks  and  Mr.  Kings- 
bury,  county  hospitals  and  other  insti- 
tutions for  the  care  of  the  tuberculous 
increased  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

After  four  years  of  this  service  Mr. 
Kingsbury  became,  in  1911,  general 
agent  of  the  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  largest  philanthropic  organi- 
zations in  New  York,  its  annual  bud- 
get being  nearly  half  a  million  dollars. 
In  that  position  Mr.  Kingsbury  was 
able  to  call  again  on  his  experience  in 
fighting  tuberculosis,  and  before  the 
first  year  was  out  he  had  started  an 
experiment  which  has  since  attracted 
attention  from  other  countries.  This 
was  his  effort  to  show  that  tuberculosis 
•can  be  successfully  cared  for  in  the 
heart  of  New  York  city  without  neces- 
sarily breaking  up  the  homes  of  the 


JOHN  A.   KINGSBURY 

Commissioner  of  Charities,  37. 
From  bootblack,  jockey  and  showman 
to  the  cabinet  of  New  York  city  is  the 
record  of  this  teacher,  social  worker, 
public  servant.  A  leader  in  the  fight 
against  tuberculosis,  he  will  now  be 
able  to  wage  the  battle  from  a  new 
vantage  ground  as  a  city  official  with 
large  powers. 

families  afflicted.  It  is  known  as  the 
"home  hospital  experiment"  and  the 
first  report  on  its  results  will  be  issued 
in  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  Kingsbury's  social  sympathies 
have  sought  expression  in  political  ac- 
tivity. A  liberal  by  temperament,  he 
entered  zealously  into  the  founding  of 
the  Progressive  Party.  He  is  chairmaa 
of  the  Progressive  City  Committee  of 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  where  he  resides. 

As  commissioner  of  public  charities 
Mr.  Kingsbury  will  be  able  to  carry  on 
the  war  against  tuberculosis  from  a 
new  vantage  ground.  The  outlining  of 
a  more  effective  municipal  policy  in 
dealing  with  this  disease  appears  to 
many  who  have  followed  the  work  of 
the  department  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant things  faced  by  it  at  the  present 
time.  Among  other  problems  to  which 
the  new  commissioner  may  find  it  prac- 
ticable to  turn  his  hand  are  the  pass- 
age of  appropriate  laws  and  the  develop- 
ment of  institutions  for  the  custodial 
care  of  feeble-minded;  the  develop- 
ment of  social  service  and  dispensary 
features  of  the  city's  hospitals;  ex- 
tending the  industrial  features  of  muni- 
cipal almshouses;  helping  in  the  de- 
velopment of  city  hospitals  for  inebri- 
ates; and  conducting  the  work  of  the 
children's  bureaus  in  such  a  way  that 
facts  will  be  at  hand  to  help  in  deciding 
the  mooted  question  of  pensions  to 
widows  with  children. 

V\/"HEN  a  city  magistrate  was  asked 
what   he   thought   of    Dr.    Davis'f 
appointment  as  commissioner  of  correc- 
tion  he  replied  that   if  he  and  his  at- 
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HENRY   BRUERE 

City  Chamberlain,  aged  31, 
Who  can  investigate  everything  from 
the  burnable  energy  of  coal  to  the 
records  of  borough  presidents.  As  a 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research  he  has  come  into  close  con- 
tact with  city  officials  and  their  meth- 
ods. Many  people  suspect  that  he  will 
be  the  prime  minister  of  Mayor  Mit- 
chell's administration. 

sociates  on  the  bench  had  possessed 
the  power  they  would  have  given  her 
the  position  long  ago.  One  of  the 
most  constructive  achievements  which 
the  head  of  the  Bedford  Reformatory 
for  Women  has  to  her  credit  is  im- 
planting in  the  judicial  mind  a  new 
realization  that  wayward  girls  are  not 
hopeless  incorrigibles  and  that  punish- 
ment should  fit  the  criminal  rather  than 
the  crime. 

After  graduating  from  Vassar  in 
1892,  Dr.  Davis  was  for  five  years 
head  of  the  College  Settlement  in  Phila- 
delphia. She  then  took  up  the  fur- 
ther study  of  political  economy';  and 
sociology  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
receiving  her  Ph.D.  in  1900.  At 
Vienna  and  Berlin  she  pursued  the 
same  studies.  Mt.  Holyoke  College 
conferred  the  degree  of  LL.D.  on  her 
in  1912. 

In  1901  she  opened  the  Bedford  Re- 
formatory with  one  girl.  She  has  been 
its  only  superintendent  and  has  made 
it  one  of  the  best  known  experiment 
stations  in  the  world  for  the  scientific 
study  of  the  causes  and  treatment  of 
delinquency  among  women  and  girls. 
The  laboratory  of  social  hygiene, 
formed  two  years  ago  at  the  reforma- 
tory, has  as  its  object  the  working  out 
of  a  methodology  for  the  use  of  magis- 
trates in  disposing  of  the  cases  of 
girls  convicted  of  crime. 

As  commissioner  of  correction  Dr. 
Davis  will  have  charge  of  the  Tombs, 
the  seven  district  prisons  in  Manhattan, 
the  penitentiary  on  Blackwell's  Island, 


JOHN  J.    MURPHY 

Tenement  House  Commissioner,  49 
Who  has  brought  structural  improve- 
ments under  present  laws  well  nigh  to 
completion.  He  and  his  predecessors 
were  chiefly  responsible  for  reducing 
the  number  of  dark  rooms  in  New 
York  from  212,000  to  76,000,  for  get- 
ting rid  of  sewer-connected  privies  in 
yards  and  for  erecting  49,000  additional 
fire  escapes. 

the  workhouse  on  Riker's  Island,  the 
New  York  City  Reformatory  for  Male 
Misdemeanants  on  Hart's  Island  and 
the  city  prisons  in  Brooklyn  and 
Queens. 

T  N  appointing  Dr.  Moskowitz  presi- 
dent of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
Mr.  Mitchell  referred  to  the  former's 
understanding  of  "the  needs  of  employ- 
es." As  a  strike  mediator  Dr.  Mos- 
kowitz has  had  a  varied  experience  on 
the  lower  East  Side  of  New  York.  He 
is  a  product  of  the  city's  public  school 
system,  having  graduated  from  the  City 
College  in  1899.  In  that  year  also  he 
organized  the  down  town  branch  of 
the  Ethical  Culture  Society,  now  known 
as  Madison  House,  and  has  since  been 
its  head.  He  took  part  in  the  reform 
movement  which  placed  Seth  Low  in 
the  mayor's  chair. 

After  two  years  in  Columbia  and  two 
more  abroad,  Dr.  Moskowitz  took  up  the 
profession  of  teaching  in  New  York. 
Gradually  his  energies  were  more  and 
more  given  to  definite  forms  of  social 
work.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  Committee  of  Safety  and  has  help- 
ed to  frame  safety  laws.  He  was  ac- 
tive in  the  settlement  of  the  cloak,  suit 
and  skirtmaker's  strike,  out  of  which 
issued  the  Board  of  Arbitration  and 
the  Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control. 
Dr.  Moskowitz  is  secretary  of  both 
these  bodies. 

T  N  making  appointments  to  the  Park 
Board,  Mayor  Mitchell  evidently  had 
an  eye  on  the  recreational  needs  of  the 
citv. 


HENRY    MOSKOWITZ 

Civil  Service  Commissioner,  34 
Appointed  because  he  understands 
"the  needs  of  employes."  Into  his 
life  have  been  woven  the  hopes  and 
ambitions  of  a  large  part  of  New 
York's  East  Side.  As  head  of  the 
Down  Town  Ethical  Culture  Society 
and  strike  mediator  he  has  looked  in 
at  both  the  back  and  front  door  of 
the  workingman's  life. 

George  Cabot  Ward,  commissioner 
for  Manhattan  and  Richmond  and 
president  of  the  board,  who  succeeds 
Charles  B.  Stover,  is  a  new  figure  in 
municipal  politics.  He  practiced  law  in 
New  York  from  1903  to  1905,  when  he 
was  appointed  auditor  general  of  Porto 
Rico.  Since  then  he  has  held  the  posi- 
tions of  secretary  of  state,  president  of 
the  executive  council  and  acting  govern- 
or of  Porto  Rico. 

Not  only  did  Mr.  Mitchell  declare 
his  confidence  that  Mr.  Ward  would 
"proceed  intelligently  with  the  develop- 
ment of  recreational  facilities,"  but  he 
said  that  he  looked  to  Raymond  V.  In- 
gersoll,  park  commissioner  for  Brook- 
lyn and  Queens,  "to  make  it  a  special 
part  of  his  work  to  study  the  whole 
question  of  the  recreational  need  of  the 
city."  Mr.  Ingersoll  is  a  Brooklyn  law- 
yer. Some  time  ago  he  was  head  resi- 
dent of  Maxwell  House,  now  one  of  the 
settlements  in  the  Brooklyn  Neighbor- 
hood Guild.  He  is  chairman  of  the  exe- 
cutive board  of  the  New  York  Conges- 
tion Committee. 

T  N  reappointing  John  J.  Murphy  as 
tenement  house  commissioner,  Mr. 
Mitchell  expressed  satisfaction  with  the 
accomplishments  of  this  department. 
Students  of  housing  in  New  York  point 
out  that  the  structural  improvements 
possible  under  present  laws  have  been 
carried  so  near  to  completion  that  little 
remains  to  be  done  in  that  field. 

The  new  administration  may  deem  it 
its  dutv  now  to  educate  tenants  to  a 
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new  responsibility  for  keeping  premises 
sanitary,  fire-escapes  unobstructed,  and 
the  like.  At  the  same  time  new  legisla- 
tion is  being  asked,  to  give  force  to  the 


recent  recommendations  of  the  height 
of  buildings  commission.  The  extension 
of  the  tenement  house  law  to  cover  two- 
family  dwellings  is  urged  also. 


M 


OYER'S    STORY    OF    WHY    HE  LEFT  THE  COPPER 
COUNTRY-BY  GRAHAM  ROMEYN  TAYLOR 


SEVENTY-TWO  crushed  and 
stifled  bodies,  mainly  of  children,  shock- 
ed the  country  into  realization  that  for 
five  months  there  has  been  a  strike  of 
copper  miners  in  the  remote  and  isolated 
copper  country  of  northern  Michigan. 
Nothing  less  than  the  appalling  tragedy 
of  Christmas  Eve  availed  to  bring  the 
struggle  to  universal  attention. 

Two  days  later  the  breakdown  of  or- 
derly governmental  processes  was  her- 
alded to  the  country  when  a  labor  lead- 
er was  shot  in  the  back,  threatened  with 
death,  and  dragged  out  of  the  region 
and  across  the  state  line. 

These  two  events  have  widened  and 
stimulated  public  interest  in  the  federal 
investigation  proposed  in  a  congres- 
sional resolution  by  Representative  Mc- 
Donald, Progressive,  who  comes  from 
Calumet,  and  in  the  various  efforts  for 
arbitration.  The  latest  plan  submitted 
to  the  mine  managers  by  the  union  is 
for  a  board  of  five  to  be  appointed  by 
President  Wilson  or  Governor  Ferris, 
whose  arbitration  should  be  binding  on 
all  interested  parties. 

In  demanding  that  the  facts  of  the 
situation  be  impartially  obtained  and 
laid  before  the  country,  the  public  may 
well  inquire  what  has  become  of  the 
report  of  the  investigator  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics,  Walter  B. 
Palmer,  who  spent  several  weeks  of  Au- 
gust and  September  in  a  painstaking 
inquiry  into  the  causes  and  events  of 
the  strike.  In  urging  new  avenues  of 
federal  investigation,  the  public  is  en- 
titled to  know  what  information  is  al- 
ready in  the  hands  of  the  government. 
And  if  the  failure  thus  far  to  give  the 
public  Mr.  Palmer's  data  is  due  to  in- 
adequate appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  the  public  should  know 
that  fact  as  well. 

Rarely  has  the  labor  movement,  fre- 
quently as  it  has  been  marked  by  trag- 
edy, known  an  occasion  of  greater  pa- 
thos than  the  funeral  of  the  victims  of 
the  Christmas  Eve  panic.  A  bleak  min- 
ing region  and  the  rigors  of  a  Lake 
Superior  winter,  with  the  hardship  of 
five  months'  strike,  made  still  more 
poignant  the  crushing  sorrow.  Over 
the  two  miles  of  road  from  Calumet  to 
the  bit  of  ground  owned  by  the  Western 
Federation  of  Miners  marched  the  pro- 
cession with  hearse,  undertakers'  wag- 
ons and  an  automobile  truck  carrying  a 
few  coffins,  while  thirty-nine  more  were 
borne  by  relays  of  strikers.  Behind 
them  came  fifty  Cornish  miners  chant- 
ing hymns,  their  voices  thick  with 
emotion.  All  but  a  dozen  of  the  burials 


were  in  common  graves  dug  by  mem- 
bers of  the  union. 

That  the  death  of  scores  of  little 
children  on  Christmas  Eve  should  re- 
sult in  a  new  outburst  of  bitterness 
rather  than  a  better  feeling  is  in  itself 
tragic.  And  it  is  hard  to  imagine  any- 
thing more  ironic  so  far  as  the  spirit 
of  charity  is  concerned  than  a  wrangle 
over  who  should  bury  the  dead  and 
from  whom  charity  might  be  accepted. 
For  relief  had  been  offered  by  those 
connected  with  the  organization  form- 
ed for  the  express  purpose  of  extir- 
pating the  union  to  which  those  need- 
ing help  belonged. 

Discussion  as  to  the  responsibility 
for  the  panic  seems  to  have  been  the 
immediate  factor  in  the  deportation 
from  Hancock  of  Charles  H.  Moyer, 
president  of  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners.  Strikers  had  declared  that  the 
man  who  gave  the  alarm  of  fire  wore 
a  button  of  the  Citizens'  Alliance,  the 
organization  formed  to  oppose  the  un- 
ion. But  there  had  been  repeated 
threats  during  preceding  weeks  that  the 
"foreign  agitators,"  as  the  non-resident 
labor  leaders  were  called,  should  be 


CHARLES    H.    MOYER 

President  of  the  Western  Federation 
of  Miners  who  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  strike  at  Calumet. 


driven  out  of  the  region.  An  under- 
standing of  the  situation  can  only  be 
gained  through  tracing  the  course  of 
events. 

The  origin  of  the  strike  and  the  con- 
ditions out  of  which  it  grew  were  de- 
scribed at  length  in  THE  SURVEY  for 
November  1.  While  there  had  been 
some  violence  from  the  time  the  miners 
went  out  on  July  23,  the  most  serious 
instance  during  the  first  few  weeks,  and 
the  occasion  of  the  first  fatalities,  came 
when  two  deputy  sheriffs  and  four  de- 
tective ''gun  men"  wantonly  killed  three 
strikers  as  they  were  eating  their  even- 
ing meal  in  their  boarding  house.  This 
murder  had,  as  pointed  out  by  the  ar- 
ticle in  THE  SURVEY,  much  to  do  with 
the  temper  of  the  struggle  and  the  atti- 
tude of  the  strikers  toward  mine  guards 
and  deputy  sheriffs,  and  in  its  light 
much  of  the  subsequent  violence  is  to 
be  regarded. 

The  most  flagrant  violence  in  the 
strike  after  the  point  to  which  THE 
SURVEY  article  told  the  story  was  the 
shooting  of  three  non-union  men  as 
they  slept  in  their  homes  at  Painesdale. 
Bullets  out  of  the  darkness  riddled  the 
house,  and  the  identity  of  the  assassins 
has  never  been  proved.  The  deed  is 
ascribed  to  strikers  by  practically  every 
one  in  the  district  except  those  connect- 
ed with  the  union.  But  the  union  claims 
that  it  is  an  old  trick  of  detective  "gun 
men"  to  shoot  into  the  houses  of  non- 
union men  for  the  purpose  of  leading 
the  public  to  lay  blame  upon  the  strik- 
ers and  thus  discredit  their  cause,  and 
for  the  additional  purpose  of  showing 
that  their  continued  detective  services 
are  needed.  The  union  states  that  at 
the  present  time  it  has  more  than  a 
score  of  affidavits  to  this  effect  made  by 
men  recently  discharged  from  the  ser- 
vice of  the  detective  companies  em- 
ployed in  the  copper  country. 

Shortly  before  the  Painesdale  shoot- 
ing the  Citizens'  Alliance  had  been  form- 
ed. It  will  be  remembered  that  this 
was  also  the  name  of  the  Colorado  or- 
ganization which  bitterly  opposed  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners  during 
the  turbulent  days  of  a  decade  ago.  The 
selection  of  this  name  was,  to  say  the 
least,  not  conducive  to  better  feeling. 
The  main  and  avowed  purpose  of  the 
alliance  is  that  "the  Western  Federation 
of  Miners  must  go,"  and  repeated 
threats  of  deportation  were  made  by 
the  daily  papers  referring  by  name  to 
the  "foreign  agitators"  of  the  federa- 
tion. The  murder  of  the  three  non- 
union men  caused  much  excitement,  and 
the  day  after  their  funeral,  the  alliance 
held  mass  meetings  at  which  resolu- 
tions aimed  at  the  federation  officers 
were  passed. 

Concerted  efforts  were  made,  how- 
ever, to  preserve  order  and  quiet. 
Sheriff  James  Cruse  of  Houghton  coun- 
ty was  assured  of  hearty  support  by  the 
alliance.  The  strikers  also  were  ap- 
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pealed  to,  and  Judge  O'Brien,  Sheriff 
Cruse  and  special  prosecutor  Nichols 
visited  President  Moyer  to  ask  his  co- 
operation. The  latter,  according  to  his 
statement,  promised  this  and,  in  the 
presence  of  the  three  men  named,  ad- 
dressed a  meeting  of  the  strikers,  tell- 
ing them  of  his  promise,  and  urging 
that  they  make  every  effort  to  maintain 
quiet  and  order. 

No  event  of  great  importance  then 
happened  until  the  tragedy  of  Christ- 
mas Eve  and  the  deportation  of  Moyer. 

Conflicting  reports  concerning  the  de- 
portation reached  the  public.  The  As- 
sociated Press  -dispatch  dated  at  Calu- 
met and  published  in  the  morning  pa- 
pers of  December  27,  the  first  news  of 
the  affair,  stated  that  Moyer  was  mere- 
ly "put  on  a  train  and  sent  out  of  the 
copper  strike  district  tonight."  It  said, 
however,  that  the  interview  between  the 
committee  and  Moyer  in  the  Scott  Hotel 
at  Hancock  "was  heated"  and  that  the 
committee  demanded  a  retraction  of 
statements  credited  to  Moyer  that  the 
cry  of  fire  which  started  the  panic  was 
raised  by  a  member  of  the  alliance.  "A 
short  time  later."  continues  this  mild 
dispatch,  "he  [Moyer]  and  John  Tan- 
ner, an  organizer  of  the  Western  Fed- 
eration, were  observed  on  a  street  car 
going  from  Hancock  to  Houghton.  .  .  . 
There  it  was  noticed  that  Moyer  and 
his  companion  boarded  a  train  bound 
for  Chicago.  They  were  accompanied 
by  three  men  who  seemed  to  be  guard- 
ing them,  although  there  was  no  visible 
demonstration  of  force  or  coercion." 

According  to  the  dispatch  Sheriff 
Cruse  told  of  having  sought  a  confer- 
ence with  Moyer.  This  was  held  early 
in  the  evening  and  was  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  means  for  protecting  the 
union  headquarters  and  the  officers  of 
the  federation.  An  hour  after  Moyer's 
train  departed  the  sheriff  is  reported  to 
have  said,  on  being  informed  of  the 
deportation,  that  the  latter  was  a  com- 
plete surprise  to  him,  that  he  knew 
nothing  about  it,  and  that  although  he 
had  not  yet  begun  an  investigation  he 
was  going  to  sift  the  matter  to  the  bot- 
tom. 

\7"  ERY  different  is  the  account  of  the 
'deportation  conveyed  in  dispatches 
sent  from  towns  through  which  the  train 
passed  and  containing  fragments  of 
Moyer's  own  story,  together  with  state- 
ments attributed  to  trainmen  and  the 
physician  who  attended  Moyer  on  the 
train,  which  bear  out  parts  of  Moyer's 
account. 

After  undergoing  a  successful  op- 
eration at  St.  Luke's  hospital  in 
Chicago  for  the  removal  of  the  bullet 
from  his  back,  Moyer  gave  his  connect- 
ed narrative  of  the  deportation  and  the 
events  immediately  preceding.  This  is 
as  follows: 

"All  of  Thursday.  Christmas,  there 
was  much  excitement.  The  Citizens' 


Alliance  immediately  began  to  hold 
meetings  to  raise  funds  for  burying  the 
dead  and  assisting  the  surviving  rela- 
tives. 

''Meanwhile,  I  had  arranged  a  meet- 
ing for  Christmas  morning  at  9  o'clock 
to  organize  a  committee  which  should 
visit  the  relatives  of  the  victims,  ar- 
range funerals  and  advise  the  families 
that  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners 
and  organized  labor  would  bury  the 
dead  and  care  for  the  living. 

"The  Citizens'  Alliance  was  indig- 
nant that  the  Western  Federation  had 
taken  this  position  and  contended  that 
the  sufferers  were  their  own  people 


THE  END  OF  THE  STRIKE 

Ella  Buchanan's  woman  with  the 
dead  baby  across  her  knees,  the  halo 
formed  by  the  broken  plaster  at  her 
back,  was  done  two  years  ago.  But 
it  is  particularly  appropriate  to  the 
accumulated  distress  at  Calumet  where 
a  panic  at  a  Christmas  festival  caused 
the  death  of  many  women  and  chil- 
dren. Picture  copyright,  1912,  by  Ella 
Buchanan. 

whom  they  would  assist.  I  merely  an- 
swered that  the  Western  Federation 
would  bury  the  dead  and  care  for  the 
living  and  did  not  require  assistance 
from  others. 

"While  this  sort  of  talk  was  going  on 
I  had  telegrams  that  $6,000  were  being 
sent  by  the  Western  Federation  and 
outside  organizations. 

"Friday  afternoon  at  3  o'clock  I  was 
in  Hancock  and  received  a  telephone 
call  from  Sheriff  Cruse.  I  answered 
that  I  would  be  at  our  union  commis- 
sary store  in  Hancock  all  the  afternoon 
and  evening-.  He  then  asked  if  T  would 


meet  him  at  the  Scott  Hotel,  where  I 
was  registered  and  had  a  room.  I  told 
him  'Yes,  at  eight  o'clock.' 

"At  6  o'clock  1  dictated  a  letter  to  the 
mine  operators  suggesting  a  basis  of 
arbitration — that  either  President  Wil- 
son or  Governor  Ferris  be  asked  to  ap- 
point a  board  of  five  who  should  arbi- 
trate the  points  at  issue  and  whose  find- 
ings should  bind  all  interested  parties. 
Then  with  Mr.  Tanner,  traveling  audi- 
tor of  the  Western  Federation  of  Min- 
ers, I  ate  dinner  and  went  to  my  room. 

"At  8  o'clock  Sheriff  Cruse,  accom- 
panied by  a  Mr.  Black,  came  to  my  room. 
They  were  no  sooner  seated  than  the 
door  opened  and  about  fifteen  men  came 
in.  Mr.  Peterman,  attorney  for  the 
Calumet  and  Hecla,  appeared  to  be  the 
spokesman,  although  a  man  referred  to 
as  a  doctor  and  some  others  did  some 
of  the  talking. 

"They  announced  their  business  as 
concerned  with  the  question  of  whether 
the  Citizens'  Alliance  would  be  per- 
mitted to  aid  the  families  of  the  victims 
of  the  Christmas  Eve  tragedy.  They 
said  they  understood  I  had  issued  an 
order  that  no  assistance  would  be  ac- 
cepted from  the  Citizens'  Alliance,  and 
they  wanted  me  to  retract. 

"I  said  I  had  nothing  to  retract — that 
I  had  merely  announced  that  the  West- 
ern Federation  of  Miners  and  organ- 
ized labor  generally  would  bury  the 
dead  and  care  for  the  living,  and  in  so 
doing  needed  no  assistance. 

"The  committee  became  very  indig- 
nant, blustered  around,  and  said  I  had 
no  right  to  come  in  and  advise  the  peo- 
ple of  their  community.  I  reminded 
them  of  their  meeting  a  short  time  be- 
fore in  which  they  had  condemned  the 
people  they  now  wanted  to  help. 

"After  they  had  gotten  through  de- 
nouncing me  for  my  position,  and  the 
people  for  refusing  to  accept  their  aid, 
they  demanded  that  I  retract  my  state- 
ment that  the  Citizens'  Alliance  was 
responsible  for  the  Christmas  Eve  ca- 
tastrophe. I  told  them  I  had  made  no 
such  positive  statement,  but  had  merely 
repeated  what  was  told  me  by  more 
than  twenty  people  who  had  been  in 
the  building  at  the  time  of  the  tragedy, 
and  who  had  said  to  me  that  a  man 
wearing  a  Citizens'  Alliance  button  had 
given  the  alarm  of  fire. 

"They  tried  to  intimidate  me  into 
making  a  retraction  and  doing  it  pub- 
licly. After  they  had  satisfied  them- 
selves that  they  could  not  move  me  from 
my  position,  Mr.  Peterman,  who  had 
done  a  great  deal  of  the  talking,  said 
'in  taking  this  position,  you  will  have  to 
assume  responsibility  for  anything  that 
may  occur  to  you  after  this.' 

"The  committee  and  Sheriff  Cruse' 
then  asked  if  I  would  make  an  effort 
to  discourage  the  circulation  of  rumors 
to  the  effect  that  the  Citizens'  Alliance 
was  responsible  for  the  catastrophe.  I 
agreed  to  this  and  promised  to  talk  to 
union  officials. 

"All  then  left  except  Sheriff  Cruse 
and  Mr.  Black.  Sheriff  Cruse  said  he 
was  grlad  I  had  agreed  to  help  stop  the 
circulation  of  rumors,  and  he  suggested 
that  we  should  continue  to  co-operate 
to  prevent  friction  as  much  as  possible. 
T  said  that  I  had  made  good  my  promise 
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during  all  the  time  I  had  been  in  the 
district  to  co-operate  with  county  and 
state  authorities  in  helping  to  preserve 
law  and  order.  He  said  he  had  made 
arrangements  to  protect  the  union  of- 
fices, our  four  commissary  stores,  and 
union  leaders  and  members,  in  absolute 
safety,  for  he  was  not  taking  sides. 

"Mr.  Black  said  that  he  had  talked 
with  the  attorney-general  and  that  the 
latter  had  complimented  me  upon  my 
fairness  and  on  my  efforts  to  assist  the 
state  and  the  county  officers  in  main- 
taining law  and  order. 

"Sheriff  Cruse  said  that  the  Citizens' 
Alliance  had  wanted  me  to  appear  be- 
fore a  big  meeting  that  afternoon  and 
retract  my  statements,  but  that  he  and 
Mr.  Black  had  advised  against  this  and 
had  suggested  that  a  committee  wait 
on  me  for  the  purpose.  This  was  my 
first  knowledge  concerning  the  com- 
mittee and  whom  it  .represented.  Nor 
had  a  committee  been  mentioned  by  the 
sheriff  when  he  telephoned  me  in  the 
afternoon,  or  when  he  came  into  my 
room. 

"Sheriff  Cruse  and  Mr.  Black  then 
left  my  room. 

"I  immediately  went  to  the  telephone 
and  put  in  a  call  for  the  secretary  of 
our  organization  at  Calumet,  to  make 
good  my  promise  to  the  committee  that 
I  would  advise  a  discontinuance  of  fur- 
ther discussion  as  to  who  was  respons- 
ible for  the  Christmas  Eve  tragedy. 

"While  I  stood  holding  the  receiver 
and  waiting  for  the  answer,  the  door 
opened  and  the  room  filled  with  men. 
To  the  best  of  my  belief,  this  was  not 
more  than  three  minutes  after  Sheriff 
Cruse  and  Mr.  Black  had  left.  The  dis- 
tance from  my  room  to  the  outside  was 
the  length  of  the  building,  a  flight  of 
stairs  down  to  the  office  and  then  an- 
other flight  of  stairs  to  the  street. 

"Not  seeing  me  at  the  telephone  the 
men  approached  Mr.  Tanner,  who  had 
been  in  the  room  during  all  the  time, 
and  said  'Where  is  Moyer?' 

"I  turned  and  said,  'This  is  Moyer; 
what  do  you  want  ?' 

"Without  further  words  these  men — 
I  do  not  know  whether  they  included 
any  of  the  committee  which  had  been 
in  my  room — piled  on  to  me  like  a  pack 
of  wolves,  kicking  and  striking  and 

cursing.  'Hang  the  son  of  a  b . 

Kill  him.' 

"Two  men  grabbed  me  by  the  arms. 
I  threw  myself  forward,  received  a 
blow  in  the  head  at  the  same  time  that  I 
heard  the  explosion  of  a  gun,  and  I  be- 
lieved that  I  had  been  shot  in  the  head. 
The  two  men  at  my  arms  then  walked 
and  dragged  me  out  of  the  hotel  and 
across  the  bridge  to  the  depot  in  Hough- 
ton.  The  crowd  of  fifty  or  more  was 
continually  getting  larger.  I  received 
kick  after  kick  in  the  spine,  and  there 
were  shouts  of  'Hang  him,'  and  Throw 
him  off  the  bridge.'  As  we  were  cross- 
ing the  bridge  an  automobile  passed  go- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  depot. 

"When  we  came  to  the  denot  I  was 
taken  on  to  the  platform.  I  heard  three 
or  four  say,  'There  is  MacNaughton,' 
and  they  dragged  me  before  the  man  so 
designated.  He  was  standing  with  his 
back  to  the  window  of  the  depot.  While 


two  men  held  me  by  the  arms  he 
grabbed  me  by  the  throat,  cursed  me, 
and  then  said,  'We  are  going  to  let  you 
go  this  time  with  your  life;  if  you  ever 
come  back  here  again,  we  will  hang 
you.' 

"He  then  opened  mv  coat  and  took  a 
pocketbook  from  my  inside  pocket.  He 
then  said,  'We  don't  want  your  money 
and  started  to  hand  it  back.'  But  some 
one  said,  'You'd  better  keep  it,  Jim,  it 
might  have  valuable  papers.' 

"He  then  took  $10  from  one  part  of 
the  pocketbook,  handed  the  money  to 
me  and  put  the  pocketbook  in  his  pocket. 
It  still  contained  $30  and  some  of  my 
papers. 

"About  three  minutes  after  this  the 
train  came,  but  meanwhile  I  heard 
whistles  blowing  a  signal  which  had 
previously  been  announced  in  the  pa- 
pers by  the  Citizens'  Alliance  as  a  riot 
signal.  The  crowd  threw  me  on  the 
train  and  the  two  men  who  had  been 
in  charge  of  me  dragged  me  to  a  seat 
in  the  smoking  car.  They  were  told 
by  the  man  who  had  taken  my  pocket- 
book  to  go  as  far  as  necessary  and  to 
kill  me  if  I  tried  to  make  any  trouble. 

"They  guarded  me  with  drawn  guns. 
When  the  conductor  came  in  they  said 
they  were  deputy  sheriffs,  authorized  to 
act  by  the  sheriff  of  Houghton  county. 
Referring  to  Tanner  and  myself — Tan- 
ner had  been  dragged  along  with  me 
but  not  subjected  to  so  much  abuse — 
they  said  that  we  were  going  to  Chi- 
cago and  that  they  would  pay  our  fare, 
which  they  did  in  cash.  After  awhile 
they  took  me  back  to  a  Pullman. 

"I  asked  one  of  the  men  if  he  could 
wire  down  the  road  to  get  a  doctor  as 
I  thought  I  was  injured.  He  did  so — 
to  a  Dr.  Story  of  Winona,  who  boarded 
the  train,  examined  and  treated  my  head 
and  back.  I  asked  him  for  a  statement 
as  to  my  condition  and  from  whom  he 
had  received  the  summons  to  attend  me. 
He  gave  me  the  following  statement: 

C.  H.  Moyer  was  treated  by  me  for 
a  gunshot  wound  of  back,  apparently 
superficial  in  nature,  also  for  lacera- 
tions of  scalp. 

J.  W.  STORY,  M.D. 
12/26/13 

Was  called  by  station  agent  at  Wi- 
nona by  request  of  W.  D.  Hensley. 

"Both  of  the  men  who  had  guarded 
me  wore  deputy  sheriff's  stars.  They 
said  that  the  bill  would  be  paid  if  ren- 
dered to  the  sheriff  of  Houghton  coun- 
ty. These  two  deputy  sheriffs  were  in 
the  room  where  I  was  assaulted  and  ac- 
companied me  all  the  way  until  the 
train  reached  a  town  called  Channing 
beyond  the  state  line.  Both  witnessed 
the  assault  and  one  of  them  whose  pur- 
ported name  is  given  in  the  doctor's 
statement  can  pick  out  the  men  who 
struck  me  and  shot  me." 

f~)N  the  day  after  Moyer  had  reached 
^^^  Chicago  and  had  given  his  first  re- 
ports of  the  deportation,  the  morning 
papers  contained  a  dispatch  from  Calu- 
met stating  that  "accounts  of  Moyer's 
deportation  obtainable  today  differed  in 
some  respects  from  those  available  dur- 
ing the  excitement  last  night."  Instead  of 


there  being  three  men  who  took  the  un- 
ion executive  to  the  railroad  station, 
"the  latest  accounts  generally  agree  that 
fifty  or  more  men  went  into  the  hotel 
and  that  a  crowd  of  several  hundred 
awaited  them  at  the  railroad  station." 

The  manager  of  the  hotel  was  quoted 
as  saying  that  Moyer  was  uninjured  and 
walking  upright  when  he  left  the  hotel, 
that  no  shots  were  fired  in  the  hotel 
and  that  there  was  no  struggle  or  other 
evidence  of  disorder  in  the  hotel.  He 
admitted,  however,  that  a  number  of 
men  went  to  Moyer's  room.  Press  re- 
ports also  contain  emphatic  denials  from 
members  of  the  alliance  that  it  was  in 
any  way  responsible,  and  from  General 
Manager  MacNaughton  that  he  was  at 
the  station.  He  says  that  he  spent  the 
evening  in  Calumet  a  dozen  miles  away, 
at  the  home  of  a  neighbor  whose  name 
he  gives. 

A  dispatch  from  Big  Rapids,  Mich., 
contained  the  bare  information  that 
Governor  Ferris  had  received  a  long 
telegram  from  Sheriff  Cruse  and  that 
according  to  that  official  his  investiga- 
tion had  thus  far  failed  to  show  that 
MacNaughton  had  any  part  in  the  de- 
portation. 

In  response  to  repeated  inquiries  Gov- 
ernor Ferris  and  other  Michigan  offi- 
cials declared  that  they  see  no  reason 
for  federal  action,  and  that  Moyer  has 
recourse  to  the  Houghton  county  courts, 
or  in  an  appeal  to  the  state  if  the 
Houghton  authorities  do  not  give  him 
satisfaction.  Moyer  points,  however,  to 
his  account  of  the  activities  of  the  dep- 
uty sheriffs,  declares  that  the  grand 
jury  includes  eight  avowed  members  of 
the  Citizens'  Alliance  as  well  as  one 
mine  manager  and  Manager  MacNaugh- 
ton's  chauffeur,  and,  with  reference  to 
state  authority,  cites  the  charge  that 
justices  of  the  Michigan  Supreme  Court 
are  stockholders  in  copper  mines.  This 
charge  was  made  in  Washington  be- 
fore the  committee  on  rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  vice- 
president  of  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners. 

The  Detroit  News  quotes  a  member 
of  the  Michigan  Supreme  Court  as  say- 
ing that  Judges  Stone  and  Ostrander 
did  not  sit  in  a  copper  strike  case  be- 
cause they  owned  stock  in  the  Quincy 
mine,  one  of  the  parties  to  the  suit; 
that  no  judge  who  sat  in  the  case  owned 
stock  or  was  otherwise  interested  in 
any  company  which  was  a  party  to  the 
litigation ;  that  he  himself  and  at  least 
one  other  of  the  judges  who  did  sit  in 
the  case  owned  stock  in  northern  Mich- 
igan copper  mines,  but  not  in  mines 
which  were  parties  to  the  particular  liti- 
gation ;  and  that  he  did  not  know 
whether  the  mines  in  which  he  is  in- 
terested are  affected  by  the  strike. 
From  Lansing  Judges  Bird,  Steere  and 
Kuhn  are  reported  as  saying  that  they 
own  no  copper  stock  of  any  company. 
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OUTING  THE    DIRTIEST   DISEASE 
TYPHOID-BY  ARI  MOLL 


IN    THE   WORLD: 


"No,  SIR/'  the  farmer  shook  his 
head  definitely.  '  This  here  law  is  none 
of  my  business.  Let  the  city  folks  that 
is  afeard  of  catching  fever  in  milk-pull 
for  it." 

His  public-spirited  neighbor  ventured 
i  last  plea,  that  a  word  from  the  in- 
fluential landowner  to  the  representative 
of  the  county  in  the  state  legislature 
would  make  the  bill  a  law.  The  farmer 
was  not  to  be  shaken  from  his  position. 

"I  have  lived  on  this  here  farm  for 
25  years,  and  we  have  yet  to  know  what 
the  ague  or  a  headache  amounts  to.  Look 
at  them  strapping  boys  of  mine  and  this 
rosy-cheeked  gal.  We  have  got  too 
much  of  this  sanitation  business  any- 
how, and  I  ain't  going  to  bother  with 
this  milk  bill  of  yours." 

The  visitor  left  in  despair.  The  san- 
•.tary  bill  pending  before  the  assembly 
was  defeated  by  two  votes.  What  did 
'.he  rich  proprietor  care  for  it?  As  he 
had  said,  it  was  none  of  his  business. 
He  had  never  had  any  sickness  on  his 
farm. 

A  few  years  afterwards  he  had  occa- 
sion to  change  his  mind.  One  of  the 
dairymen  who  supplied  milk  to  the 
icighboring  city  went  on  an  excursion 
to  another  part  of  the  state.  Three 
weeks  after  his  return,  he  was  taken 
sick  with  typhoid.  His  wife,  who  was 
nursing  him,  had  to  attend  also  to  the 
bottling  of  the  milk.  In  her  anxiety 
and  rushed  as  she  was  by  work,  she  for- 
got to  disinfect  her  hands  after  minister- 
;ng  to  her  husband's  needs. 

Two  weeks  afterwards  the  city  was  in 
:he  grip  of  a  typhoid  epidemic  brought 
on  by  the  sick  dairyman's  milk.  At  this 
:ime  a  Negro  from  the  city  asked  the 
wealthy  farmer  for  work  and  was  em- 
ployed to  do  the  milking.  After  ailing 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  he  proved  to 
have  developed  typhoid.  The  farmer's 
daughter  next  took  to  bed,  and  the  two 
sons  were  finally  stricken.  All  three 
died.  Typhoid  from  the  city  had  reached 
the  farm. 

Now,  let  us  see  how  typhoid  on  the 
farm  affects  the  man  in  the  city.  Last 
summer,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
journalists  of  the  country  found  that  for 
the  first  time  his  pen  had  no  words  to 
tell  a  story  which  he  had  seen  and  lived 
during  a  few  days  that  were  like  years 
to  him. 

His  family  had  expressed  a  desire  to 
spend  a  short  vacation  in  the  country, 
and  he  enjoyed  choosing  for  them  a 
place  famed  for  its  select  table,  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery  and  the  balmv 
mountain  air.  The  resort  measured  up 
to  all  expectations,  and  the  newspaper- 
man's people  came  back,  sunburned  and 
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contented,  with  only  pleasant  memories 
of  the  beautiful  surroundings  and  the 
acquaintances  they  had  made. 

But  one  guest  present  they  had  failed 
to  notice.  Typhoid  is  fond  of  summer 
resorts  and  was  having  its  vacation  on 
that  same  farm.  Mr.  F.'s  family  had 
been  home  but  a  short  time  when  one  of 
the  boys  fell  sick,  another  followed,  and 
last  of  all  the  mother.  She  and  one  of 
the  children  recovered,  the  other  child 
died. 

Then,  when  it  was  too  late,  Mr.  F. 
could  reproach  himself  for  not  finding 
out  whether  the  water  supply  of  that  re- 
sort was  properly  guarded,  whether  the 
milk  was  safe,  whether  the  sources  of 
ice  were  above  suspicion,  and  whether 
the  history  and  habits  of  the  help  em- 
ployed were  such  as  to  offer  protection 
to  the  guests. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  such  trage- 
dies are  enacted  every  year  in  the 
United  States. 

"We  are,"  Dr.  Stiles  says,  "seven 
times  as  dirty  as  the  Germans  and  ten 
times  dirtier  than  the  Swiss." 

The  amount  of  typhoid  in  this  country 
must  have  inspired  these  words  of  the 
hookworm  expert.  Tuberculosis  has 
been  named  the  disease  of  civiliza- 
tion. With  almost  as  much  truth  ty- 
phoid fever  may  be  called  the  disease  of 
uncivilization.  Its  presence  is  an  in- 
fallible sign  that  some  dirty  person,  "a 
human  hog,"  is  doing  mischief  some- 
where around. 

By  filth  alone,  by  the  worst  and  most 
dangerous  kind  of  filth,  can  the  germs 
that  cause  the  disease  be  spread.  Ty- 
phoid in  a  state,  or  a  city,  or  on  a  farm 
indicates  some  sanitary  defect,  and  as 
Professor  Sedgwick,  of  the  Massachu- 


setts Institute  of  Technology  has  put  it, 
defective  sanitation  is  but  another  name 
for  defective  civilization. 

How  unfavorably  American  cities 
compare  with  Europe  in  the  prevention 
of  typhoid  was  first  shown  in  a  deadly 
parallel  by  J.  W.  Hill,  the  consulting  en- 
gineer of  Cincinnati  in  1896.  Almost 
the  same  figures  can  still  be  used  in 
1913.  The  man  was  not  exaggerating 
who  called  the  prevalence  of  this  afflic- 
tion in  the  United  States  a  national  dis- 
grace. 

The  typhoid  death  rate  per  100,000 
population  during  recent  years  has  been 
as  follows:  15  in  Australia,  12  in  Cuba, 
9  in  Belgium,  8  in  France,  7  in  Ireland, 
6  in  England  and  Scotland,  5  in  Hol- 
land and  Prussia,  4  in  Germany,  Sweden 
and  Switzerland,  and  3  in  Norway  and 
Denmark. 

In  curious  and  somewhat  shocking 
contrast  we  had  in  the  21  states  which 
form  "the  registration  area"  of  this 
country  23.5  deaths  per  100,000  'in  1910; 
while  for  the  whole  country,  the  death 
rate  is  certainly  not  less  than  forty  and 
will  in  all  probability  reach  fifty.  Even 
Italy,  Roumania  and  Spain,  with  their 
rates  of  less  than  thirty,  would  thus  be 
found  ahead  of  the  United  States. 

While  the  twenty  largest  German  ci- 
ties have  a  typhoid  rate  of  about  three, 
the  twenty  largest  American  cities  have 
one  of  nearly  twenty-four — six  times 
greater.  Four  hundred  people  die  in  New 
York  City  every  year  from  typhoid  whose 
death  would  be  prevented  were  they  liv- 
ing in,  let  us  say,  Berlin  or  Vienna  or 
Stockholm  or  Copenhagen. 

From  35,000  to  50,000  people  are  sac- 
rificed annually  to  typhoid  fever  in  this 
country,  while  from  400,000  to  500,000 
are  prostrated  by  the  disease.  There 
is  no  justification  for  these  deaths  or 
for  this  sickness.  France  would  reduce 
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the  dead  to  10,000  and  the  sick  to  100,- 
000;  England  to  8,000  and  80,000,  re- 
spectively; Germany  would  cut  down 
the  death  roll  to  5,000  and  the  disease 
roster  to  50,000.  Even  the  small  na- 
tions would  do  better  than  we  do.  Bel- 
gium would  not  let  more  than  8,000  of 
these  men  and  women  die,  Holland  5,- 
000,  and  Sweden,  Norway,  or  Denmark 
more  than  4,000. 

Why  cannot  we  do  as  well?  Are  we 
more  apathetic  than  the  French?  Do 
our  health  officers  know  less  than  those 
of  the  Dutch?  Is  the  life  of  an  Amer- 
ican worth  less  than  that  of  an  English- 
man? Typhoid  is  an  every  day  problem 
only  where  it  is  allowed  to  become  one. 
In  fact,  some  of  our  cities  have  accom- 
plished, if  not  as  much  as  the  best  Eu- 
ropean cities,  at  least  as  much  as  some 
cities  across  the  ocean.  It  is  a  pity  that 
this  roll  of  honor  should  be  so  short. 
Paterson,  for  instance,  could  boast  in 
1910  of  7.1  deaths  for  every  100,000  in- 
habitants; Chicago,  where  174  people 
out  of  every  100,000  were  snatched  by 
typhoid  in  1891,  has  been  slowly  but 
steadily  lowering  its  mortality  until  it 
now  approaches  European  figures; 
while  Bridgeport  had  in  1910  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  solitary  American 
city  with  more  than  100,000  inhabitants 
having  a  typhoid  death  rate  of  less 
than  5. 

Yes,  we  have  accomplished  a  little  in 
the  prevention  of  typhoid  fever,  but  we 
have  not  accomplished  enough.  Balti- 
more, Minneapolis,  Kansas  City  and 
Omaha  had  more  typhoid  in  1910  than 
in  1900-4.  Something  is  undoubtedly 
wrong  somewhere  when  Providence  had 
in  1910  twice  as  much  typhoid  as  it  had 
in  1907,  and  Milwaukee  has  seen  its  death 
rate  increase  from  13.1  to  in  1904  to  45.7 
in  1910.  The  death  rate  from  typhoid 
has  in  a  number  of  states,  as  Colo- 
rado, Indiana,  Maine  and  Mar/land 
either  remained  stationary  during  the 
last  three  or  four  years  or  else  actually 
gone  up,  as  in  Vermont,  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin. 

Typhoid  is  usually  disseminated  by 
means  of  impure  water,  milk,  or  food, 
and  sometimes  by  flies;  but  we  must 
not  forget  that  as  Koch  said,  "there  is 
no  other  source  of  infection  of  typhoid 
than  man."  It  is  fellow  creatures  of 
ours  who  are  responsible  for  its  spread. 
The  1,100  cases  in  Plymouth,  Pa.,  1885, 
were  all  traced  to  one  person  who  came 
when  sick  from  Philadelphia;  in  Cum- 
berland, Md.,  1889,  a  young  man  from 
Ohio  gave  rise  to  an  outbreak  which 
affected  485  of  the  1,200  inhabitants. 

Dr.  North  has  told  of  an  Italian  la- 
borer who,  while  working  in  a  camp  in 
New  York,  caught  typhoid.  No  doctor, 
no  health  officer  was  there  to  tell  his 
friends  what  precautions  to  take.  They 
were  near  a  brook  which  furnished  five 
villages  with  water.  The  neglect  of  one 
man  brought  about  an  outbreak  of  ty- 
phoid fever  which  caused  not  less  than 
40  cases  and  7  deaths. 

On  November  28,  1911,  a  water  main 
at  the  Roxborough  reservoir  in  Phila- 
delphia burst,  and  raw  water  had  to  be 
turned  into  the  main  supplying  four 
wards  of  the  city.  No  warning  was 
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given  by  either  the  health  or  the  water 
bureau  as  to  the  danger  of  using  this 
water  unless  boiled.  This  neglect  gave 
origin  to  291  cases  of  typhoid  from  De- 
cember 16  to  January  13,  or  more  dis- 
ease than  had  occurred  in  the  four 
wards  during  the  whole  year. 

On  July  29,  1912,  a  young  man  sitting 
against  the  water  tank  on  the  upper  deck 
of  the  Mississippi  steamer  G.  W.  Hill 
suddenly  heard  water  running  into  the 
tank  when  the  boat  was  near  if  not  on 
the  sewer  outlets  of  the  city  of  Daven- 
port, la.  The  day  was  very  hot,  and 
the  passengers  helped  themselves  liberal- 
ly to  this  water,  although  many  noticed 
its  turbidity  and  others  found  trash  and 
small  sticks  in  it.  The  result  was  that 
600  of  the  1,200  excursionists  from  Clin- 


ton, la.,  on  that  day  had  either  diarrhoea 
or  typhoid. 

The  prevention  of  typhoid  cost* 
money,  but  the  toleration  of  its  presence 
costs  more.  In  a  decision  handed  dowr. 
December  23,  1910,  the  Supreme  Couri 
of  Minnesota  declared  that  a  municipal- 
ity was  liable  for  damages  due  to  ite 
negligence  in  letting  the  water  supply 
become  polluted  with  typhoid  germs.  Re- 
cently the  city  solicitor  of  Ottawa,  Can- 
ada, has  held  that  the  city  would  have  tr. 
indemnify  the  1,200  victims  of  an  epi- 
demic of  typhoid  there,  and  claims  against 
the  city  have  already  been  filed  for  more 
than  $500,000.00.  When  the  point  was 
raised  that  the  payment  of  compensa- 
tion would  be  a  burden  too  heavy  for 
the  community,  one  of  the  local  minis- 
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ters  replied:  "If  the  amount  of  loss  is 
too  great  to  be  shouldered  by  the  100,- 
000  people  civically,  what  must  it  be  to 
the  thousand  who  are  now  compelled  to 
bear  it?" 

"When  the  people  of  the  United 
States  wish  to  pay  for  absolute  protec- 
tion against  typhoid  fever  it  can  be 
bought  with  the  full  assurance  that  the 
goods  can  be  delivered,"  said  Dr.  Free- 
man, the  assistant  health  commissioner 
of  Virginia  at  a  recent  sanitary  meet- 
ing. There  is  only  one  thing  to  do, 
and  that  (disagreeable  and  shocking  as 
the  words  may  seem,  they  are  less  so 
than  the  brutal  fact)  to  make  sure  that 
no  part  of  the  excreta  of  typhoid  pa- 
tients will  reach  our  mouths. 

A  remedy  has  been  recently  advocated 
to  destroy  the  terrors  of  typhoid  fever. 
Following  the  Boer  war  the  English  be- 
gan systematically  to  inoculate  their 
troops  with  typhoid  vaccine.  After- 
wards the  measure  was  taken  up  in  the 
German  army,  the  American  army,  and 
finally  the  American  navy.  In  one 
camp  alone,  Jacksonville,  248  soldiers 
died  of  typhoid  during  the  Spanish- 
American  war;  in  the  manoeuvers  of 
1911  on  the  Mexican  border,  none.  Ex- 
planation: the  soldiers  were  vaccinated 
against  typhoid.  Unfortunately,  some 
obstacles  have  been  cast  in  the  trium- 
phal progress  of  typhoid  vaccine.  The 
often-quoted  English  figures  have  been 
queried  by  no  less  a  man  than  Prof. 
Karl  Pearson,  the  celebrated  mathema- 
tician, as  inconclusive  and  biased  ab 
origine  by  unscientific  methods  in  col- 
lection. Our  Army  statistics  must  also 
be  taken  cum  grano  satis.  We  know 
much  more  nowadays  about  typhoid 
than  we  did  in  1898,  and  vaccination  or 
no  vaccination,  if  no  lax  practices  in 
handling  waste,  food  and  drink  are  per- 
mitted, typhoid  fever  will  be  eliminated. 
Without  anti-typhoid  vaccine,  the  Japan- 
ese armies  engaged  in  actual  warfare 
in  a  typhoid-ridden  province  during  the 
Russo-Japanese  war  were  practically 
free  from  the  disease. 

There  are  still  other  objections  to  anti- 
typhoid vaccination.  In  order  to  be  vac- 
cinated, a  person  should  be  in  perfect 
physical  condition,  as  otherwise  serious 
complications  may  follow.  A  fear  has 
been  expressed  that  inoculation  may 
weaken  the  resistence  to  other  bacilli, 
and  people  who  protect  themselves 
against  typhoid  may  repent  when  a  vic- 
torious army  of  tuberculosis  germs  takes 
possession  of  their  lungs.  The  worst 
features  are  the  short  duration,  two  or 
three  years,  of  the  immunity  conferred, 
and  the  necessity  of  repeating  the  pain- 
ful experience  at  brief  intervals.  Metch- 
nikoff,  the  greatest  living  hygienist,  op- 
poses injections  as  now  given  with  dead 
bacilli  and  suggests  inoculation  with  at- 
tenuated live  bacilli  as  the  only  possible 
way  of  acquiring  immunity  against  ty- 
phoid. 

But  until  we  know  a  little  more,  cleanli- 
ness— civic  and  personal  cleanliness — 
remains  our  best  protection  against  ty- 
phoid. 

We  have  in  this  country  a  national 
association  for  the  prevention  of  tuber- 
culosis. A  similar  association  has  been 
organized  recently  to  combat  cancer. 


The  time  seems  ripe  for  the  creation  of 
a  league  against  typhoid  fever.  Its 
membership  should  comprise  the  entire 
nation,  and  its  creed  announced  in  a 
few  lines: 

Typhoid  fever  is  a  disease  of  dirt. 
Unclean  habits  cause  typhoid  fever. 
Be,  therefore,  clean;  and  help  others 
to  be  clean. 

Let  everybody  do  all  he  can  toward 
the  achievement  of  those  ends,  and  let 
everybody  bear  his  share  of  the  burden; 
no  more  and  no  less.  Let  the  com- 
munity help  the  sick  in  their  hour  of 
sorrow,  and  the  sick  will  reciprocate  by 
helping  the  community  to  prevent  more 
disease.  Until  the  doctrines  preached 
twenty  centuries  ago  beside  the  Galilean 
sea  are  incorporated  into  our  sanitary 
codes,  tuberculosis,  smallpox  and  ty- 
phoid patients  will  try  to  keep  as  secret 
as  possible  the  fact  that  they  have  an 
ailment  which  is  dangerous  to  their  fel- 
low citizens. 

It  is  the  habit  of  our  people  to  think 
only  in  scareheads.  Important  ques- 
tions are  ignored  until  they  loom  big  as 
mountains  in  the  public  eye.  Not  long 
ago  a  vague  rumor  of  outrages  suffered 
by  a  few  Americans  in  Mexico  was 
enough  to  make  people  ask  for  immediate 
war.  A  war  against  an  enemy  which 
attacks  every  year  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  our  people  and  kills  thousands 
of  them  would  be  more  justified.  For 
every  life  saved  from  typhoid,  it  has 
been  proved  that  two  other  lives  are 
saved.  A  campaign  against  typhoid  is 
therefore  an  assault  on  every  ailment 
that  preys  on  man. 

President  Madison  told  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau  that  it  had  been  the  destiny  of 
America  to  prove  many  things  which 
were  deemed  impossible.  Metchnikoff 
holds  that  hygiene  will  rid  mankind  of 
disease,  of  all  disease.  Why  should  not 
America  be  first  in  proving  this  im- 
possibility? 
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ITTING   THE    QUACK    WHERE 
IT  HURTS 

RECENTLY  the  Chicago  Tribune 
devoted  over  sixty  columns  to  an  ex- 
posure of  various  species  of  the  ge- 
nus Quack — "specialists,"  consumption 
"cures,"  cancer  "cures,"  and  others 
which  have  long  flourished  in  that  city. 
And  there  have  been  results. 

Not  a  statement  of  the  Tribune's  has 
been  disproved;  confirmation  has  come 
unsolicited  in  letters  from  many  vic- 
tims; public  opinion  has  been  crystal- 
lized; several  medical  societies  have  en- 
dorsed the  campaign;  readers  from  all 
over  the  country  have  written  person- 
ally and  as  representing  organizations. 
The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
has  outlined  plans  for  a  vigorous 
campaign  of  education  and  warning. 
The  American  Association  of  Foreign 
Language  Newspaper  Publishers  has 
agreed  to  throw  out  all  advertisements 
of  the  type  exposed.  And  officials, 
city,  state,  and  federal,  are  making 
special  efforts  to  drive  out  the  quack, 
both  by  denial  of  the  use  of  the  mails 
and  by  prompt  criminal  prosecution,  one 
fraud  being  already  convicted  and  pun- 
ished. 


And  desolation  reigns  in  the  erstwhile 
crowded  offices  of  these  "doctors." 
Where  patients  stood  in  lines,  six 
weeks  ago,  waiting  their  turns  for  "ex- 
amination" and  "treatment,"  draymen 
move  out  the  furniture  and  apparatus. 
For,  no  longer  needing  these  articles, 
the  "doctors"  advertised  them  for  sale, — 
and  advertised  in  the  Tribune. 

"Why  did  you  advertise  in  the 
Tribune?"  inquired  a  reporter  of  the 
assistant  in  one  of  these  desolated  prem- 
ises— the  doctor  himself  was  "not  at 
home." 

"It  brings  results,"  was  the  grim  re- 
ply. 

The  Tribune's  investigation  has  been 
reprinted  in  pamphlet  form  by  the 
American  Medical  Association. 


FOR  BETTER  BABIES  IN  TEXAS 

What  is  said  to  be  the  first  milk  and 
welfare  station  in  Texas  or  in  the  South- 
west has  been  recently  opened  in  Dallas. 
Located  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cotton 
mills,  the  Infant  Welfare  and  Pure  Milk 
Association  receives  babies  left  by  the 
mothers  on  their  way  to  the  mills,  feeds 
and  cares  for  them  all  day,  returns  the 
well  babies  to  their  home-going  mothers 
at  night,  and  gives  medical  care  when 
necessary,  to  the  sick  ones.  The  asso- 
ciation has  clinics  twice  a  week  and  once 
a  week  a  lecture  on  prenatal  care,  per- 
sonal hygiene,  and  making  baby  clothes. 

"The  pure  milk  lady,"  as  the  nurse 
in  charge  is  locally  called,  had  much  op- 
position to  overcome.  The  station 
seemed  a  queer  house  to  the  ignorant 
woman,  and  they  feared  to  trust  their 
babies  in  it  lest  doctors  practice  on  them 
there.  But  friendly  visiting  in  the  homes, 
helpful  suggestions  tactfully  made,  and 
several  cases  of  treatment  in  cases  of 
emergency,  went  far  to  establish  confi- 
dence. And  now  the  influence  of  the 
station  is  felt  in  adjoining  suburbs  and 
out  into  the  country.  A  second  welfare 
station  is  planned  for  North  Dallas  in 
the  near  future. 


PERMANENT  CHILD  WELFARE  CLINIC 

As  a  result  of  the  clinic  at  the  recent 
Child  Welfare  Exhibit  [see  THE  SURVEY 
for  November  15,  1913],  a  permanent 
child  welfare  clinic  has  been  established 
in  Atlanta,  to  be  opened  daily  from  3  to 
5  P.  M.  The  clinic  is  to  be  conducted 
by  a  staff  of  physicians  representing  dif- 
ferent branches  of  pcdiatric  work.  There 
will  be  a  nurse  in  charge  of  the  clinic 
and  a  visiting  nurse  for  follow-up  work. 
The  expenses  will  be  defrayed  by  a  com- 
mittee of  one  hundred  citizens  appointed 
as  a  result  of  the  Child  Welfare  Exhibit 


TO  WARN  AGAINST  FALSE  HOPES 

To  warn  against  false  hopes  and  bit- 
ter disappointment,  a  note  concerning 
the  limitations  of  radium  in  treating 
cancer  has  been  issued  by  the  American 
Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer  The 
favorable  effects  of  radium  are  recog- 
nized in  superficial  skin  cases  and  to  a 
certain  type  of  non-malignant  tumors 
of  the  bones.  But  "the  problem  of  the 
constitutional  treatment  of  advanced 
cancer  is  still  untouched  by  any  method 
yet  devised  for  administering  radium." 


INDUSTRY 


A  GOVERNMENT  TOBACCO  FACTORY  IN  VIENNA-BY 
GEORGE  M.  PRICE,  M.  D. 


Dr.  Price  ia  director  of  the 
Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control 
in  the  New  York  garment  trades 
— that  unique  instrument  through 
which  employer  and  employed  are 
working  for  the  bettering  of 
trade  conditions.  He  spent  sev- 
eral months  abroad  last  summer 
studying  factory  conditions  for  the 
United  States  government.  He 
gives  here  the  first  of  a  series  of 
"little  journeys"  that  will  appear 
from  time  to  time  in  THE  SUR- 
VEY.— ED. 


While  on  a  tour  of  inspection  with 
the  district  inspector  of  Vienna  we 
passed  the  gates  of  a  very  large  build- 
ing which  looked  like  a  university  or 
some  kind  of  palace.  Upon  my  inquiry 
as  to  the  kind  of  palace  this  was,  I 
was  surprised  to  be  told  that  the  admir- 
able group  of  buildings  behind  the  gate 
was  nothing  but  a  factory — a  tobacco 
factory  belonging  to  the  government 
monopoly. 

When  I  expressed  a  desire  to  make 
a  visit  to  this  factory,  the  district 
inspector  rang  the  bell  at  the  gate,  pre- 
sented his  card  and  asked  for  an  inter- 
view with  the  director  of  the  works. 
The  porter  at  the  gate  wore  a  uniform 
similar  to  the  military  uniforms  so  fre- 
quently seen  in  the  city.  He  conducted 
us  to  the  director  of  the  works,  to  whom 
I  was  presented.  The  director  accept- 
ed us  graciously  and  sent  a  subordinate 
with  us  to  conduct  us  on  our  tour  of  in- 
spection. 

The  director  has  the  rank  of  an  army 
general  and  receives  for  his  services 
7,500  kronen  or  about  $1,500  per  year. 
All  foremen  wear  uniforms,  and  the 
plant  looks  more  like  a  government  in- 
stitution than  a  factory.  One  thousand 
two  hundred  workers  are  employed,  all 
of  them  women  with  the  exception  of 
the  machinists  and  carpenters;  60  per 
cent  of  the  women  are  married  and 
most  of  them  are  middle-aged  or  older; 
few  young  women  were  found  in  the 
place. 

The  buildings  are  substantially  con- 
structed of  brick  and  stone  and  are  four 
or  five  stories  high.  The  halls  and 
stairways  are  wide,  light  and  of  stone 
and  marble. 

A  separate  building  is  constructed  for 
all  welfare  work.  In  this  building  is 
a  well-equipped  and  splendid  looking 
hospital;  a  dispensary  which  is  visited 
by  three  physicians  daily,  with  fine 
medical  offices  and  a  lot  of  gynecologi- 


cal instruments;  there  is  also  an  in- 
fant's nursery,  splendid  baths,  a  num- 
ber of  rest  rooms,  and  a  woman  phy- 
sician who  is  to  be  found  several  hours 
a  day  at  the  dispensary  and  hospital.  A 
restaurant  is  attached  to  the  works;  in 
this  restaurant  the  employes  can  get 
their  mid-day  meal,  consisting  of  soup, 
bread,  vegetables  and  meat,  for  thirty- 
four  hellers  (7  cents)  ;  coffee  and  rolls 
are  served  during  the  fore  and  after- 
noon pauses  for  11  hellers  (two  cents). 
About  200  portions  are  sold  daily.  The 
rest  of  the  workers  take  their  meals  at 
home. 

The  rooms  of  the  factory  proper  are 
splendidly  lighted  by  large  windows. 
The  place — floors,  walls,  ceilings,  etc. 
— is  absolutely  clean  and  presented 
a  remarkably  fine  appearance.  It  was 
astonishing  that  there  was  practical- 
ly no  odor  of  tobacco  nor  any  dust 
perceptible  anywhere  in  the  works.  The 


place  where  the  leaf  tobacco  was  dried 
was  splendidly  ventilated  by  special  ex- 
haust and  propulsion  ventilators  and 
the  drying  was  done  in  special  iron 
ovens.  So  well  was  this  drying-room 
ventilated  that  the  temperature  did  not 
exceed  seventy-five  degrees  Fahrenheit 
The  most  improved  machinery  wa? 
used  for  all  kinds  of  manufacture  of 
cigarettes  and  cigars,  and  every  ma- 
chine was  provided  with  a  dust  extrac- 
tor so  that,  throughout  the  whole  works 
there  was  absolutely  no  odor  of  tobacco 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  tobacco  wa* 
being  worked  in  all  forms  everywhere 
Even  the  tobacco  cutting  and  stripping 
rooms  were  remarkably  clean  and  fre* 
from  odors. 

The  women  workers  looked  a  healthy 
lot;  they  appeared  very  cheerful;  there 
did  not  seem  to  be  any  fear  of 
the  various  uniformed  officials  accom- 
panying us  on  our  inspection,  and  many 
of  the  women  continued  to  sing  loudly 
while  at  work  during  our  visit. 

Women  are  not  allowed  to  work  from 
twelve  days  before  until  four  weeks  after 
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confinement,  but  they  are  paid  during 
this  time.  They  work  nine  and  a  quarter 
hours  a  day  with  two  pauses,  one  at 
mid-day,  and  the  other  at  four  p.  m. 
Most  of  the  workers  belong  to  labor 
oragnizations  of  which  the  most  prom- 
inent are  the  Social  Democratic  and 
the  Christian  Socialistic. 

All  the  work  from  the  stripping  of 
tobacco  to  the  making  of  the  finest 
Havana  cigar  is  done  by  women,  and 
what  is  remarkable  is  that  the  wages 
for  the  various  kinds  of  work  do  not 
differ  to  a  great  extent,  so  that  there 
is  not  more  than  a  difference  of  from 
four  to  six  kronen  a  week  between  the 
wages  of  the  most  skilled  workers,  mak- 
ing the  best  ninety  heller  Havana  cigars 
by  hand,  and  those  of  the  women  who 
strips  tobacco  and  practically  need  no 
skill  whatever.  The  wages  range 
from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-four  kronen 
weekly  (a  krone  is  twenty  cents). 
The  forewomen  are  responsible  for  the 
teaching  of  their  co-workers  and  for 
the  quantity  as  well  as  for  the  quality 
of  the  work. 

According  to  a  special  Arbeitsord- 
nung  for  the  government  tobacco  fac- 
tories, no  child  between  fourteen  and 
sixteen  is  accepted,  the  age  of  workers 
being  limited  to  those  between  sixteen 
and  thirty-five.  A  physical  examination 
of  all  applicants  for  work  is  made  by 


a  physician.  If  any  workers  are  ac- 
cepted between  fourteen  and  sixteen 
years  of  age,  they  are  assigned  only  to 
very  light  work.  All  workers  under 
the  age  of  eighteen  are  required  to  at- 
tend evening  and  Sunday  trade  schools. 
No  night  work  is  allowed  except  in 
very  exceptional  cases  and  no  work  is 
usually  done  before  six  a.  m.  or  after 
six  p.  m.  Meal  time  lasts  one  hour 
and  there  is  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
pause  during  the  afternoon.  The 
workers  belong  to  the  Arbeiter  Kran- 
kenkassen  and  part  of  their  pay  is  with- 
held by  the  government  for  this  pur- 
pose. No  smoking  or  use  of  tobacco  is 
allowed  within  the  factory  premises. 
While  at  work  the  employes  wear  spec- 
ial clothing  which  is  washed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  government.  A  splendid 
fire  department  is  organized  specially 
for  the  plant.  The  workers  are  em- 
ployed permanently  and  are  only  dis- 
charged for  very  serious  offenses ;  they 
must  give  fourteen  days  notice  in  case 
of  desire  to  leave  the  place. 

Altogether  the  economic  and  sanitary 
conditions  under  which  the  workers  of 
this  government  monopoly  were  work- 
ing seem  to  be  very  good,  and  I  was 
told  that  there  is  practically  no  differ- 
ence in  the  conditions  of  the  workers 
in  all  other  factories  belonging  to  the 
government. 


A 


CASE  FOR   MINIMUM  WAGE   BOARDS:   EXPERIENCE 
vs.  PROPHECY-BY  ELIZABETH  GLENDOWER  EVANS 


Joseph  Lee's  article,  What  the 
Minimum  Wage  Law  Means  to 
Workers,  in  THE  SURVEY  of  No- 
vember 8,  has  called  forth  some 
spirited  replies  (see  page  453 
of  this  issue).  Mrs.  Evans, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Minimum  Wage  Com- 
mission, has  written  two  articles 
on  the  subject,  of  which  this  is 
the  first  (for  Joseph  Lee's  rejoin- 
der to  Mrs.  Evans'  article  see  page 
454).  Mrs.  Evans  second  article, 
The  System  on  Trial,  will  appear 
in  an  early  issue. — ED. 


Fairly  typical  of  much  that  is  of- 
fered in  opposition  to  a  minimum 
wage  system  is  the  recent  article  in 
THE  SURVEY  by  Joseph  Lee.  He  con- 
tends :  first,  that  a  minimum  wage 
law  will  presumably  raise  the  rate 
of  wages  very  materially ;  second,  that 
it  will  throw  many  people  out  of  work 
and  reduce  them  to  pauperism ;  or  third, 
worse  still,  that  those  whose  labor  is 
not  displaced  will  receive  a  subsidy  in 
aid  of  wages  beyond  what  they  can  earn 
legitimately. 

With  each  one  of  these  contentions  I 
take  issue.  Advances  in  wages,  I  be- 
lieve, are  bound  to  be  very  moderate. 
The  probable  displacement  of  labor  I  be- 
lieve is  very  much  exaggerated.  And  the 
claim  that  a  "living  wage"  for  norm- 
ally efficient  workers  would  be  a  subsidy 
in  aid  of  wages,  seems  to  me  to  put  the 
cart  before  the  horse  in  a  truly  amaz- 
ing fashion.  I  should  altogether  re- 


verse the  deduction.  Where  Mr.  Lee 
argues  that  the  workers  would  become 
parasites  if  the  cost  of  their  living  were 
met  by  the  industry  to  which  they  sell 
their  labor,  I  claim  rather  that  until  this 
is  done,  it  is  employers,  or  consumers, 
who  receive  the  subsidy.  However,  I 
waive  this  point  which,  after  all,  is 
somewhat  academic.  For  I  desire  alto- 
gether to  shift  the  ground  of  the  dis- 
cussion. I  ask  my  readers  to  turn  from 
the  abstract  to  the  particular.  Instead 
of  theorizing  as  to  what  will  happen,  it 
is  timely  to  raise  the  inquiry,  what  has 
happened,  where  the  minimum  wage 
system  has  been  in  operation — thus 
checking  up  prophecy  by  experience. 

Minimum  wage  laws,  as  is  well 
known,  have  been  in  operation  for  more 
than  fifteen  years  in  the  state  of  Vic- 
toria, Australia,  and  for  more  than 
three  years  in  England.  Making  every 
allowance  for  differences  of  condition 
which  forbid  the  deduction  that  because 
they  will  work  in  some  places  they  will 
prove  workable  elsewhere,  certain  facts 
have  nevertheless  been  demonstrated 
which  seem  of  universal  significance. 

The  minimum  wage  system  was  first 
tried  in  Victoria  under  a  law  enacted 
in  1896.  It  operates  by  means  of  spe- 
cial boards  on  which  employers  and  em- 
ployes are  equally  represented,  which 
are  empowered  to  decide  what  should 
be  the  lowest  wage  permissible  in  a 
given  trade.  Each  trade  brought  un- 
der the  act  has  its  own  board.  The  find- 
ings of  a  board  are  subject  to  appeal; 
but  in  practice  their  recommendations 
are  usually  unanimous:  and  when  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Minister  of  Labor,  they 


become  the  law  of  the  land.  The  act 
was  first  applied  experimentally  to  four 
"sweated"  trades;  but  it  has  been  ex- 
tended until  it  now  applies  to  practically 
every  group  of  workers  in  the  state. 

It  should  be  observed  that  every  cir- 
cumstance in  Victoria  has  been  favor- 
able to  the  drastic  working  out  of  this 
law.  The  population  is  small  and  but 
for  the  presence  of  a  few  Chinese  fairly 
homogeneous.  Both  by  nature  and  by 
law,  the  people  are  protected  from  out- 
side competition.  Immigration  is  re- 
stricted. Trade  and  manufacture  are 
concentrated  in  and  about  Melbourne, 
the  capital  city.  The  workers  are 
strongly  organized,  and  are  powerful 
in  government.  If  ever  results  such  as 
Mr.  Lee  foresees  would  come  to  pass, 
they  should  have  done  so  in  this  little 
isolated  state  in  the  mid-Pacific. 

Just  what  has  been  done  we  can 
know,  as  there  have  been  extended 
studies  of  the  matter.  The  results  as 
to  wages  can  be  summed  up  in  a 
word  as  strikingly  moderate.  The 
requirement  that  special  boards  shall 
fix  a  "living  wage"  as  a  minimum 
seems  to  be  ignored, — wages  paid  by 
"reputable  firms"  are  the  accepted 
standard.  In  effect  these  special  boards 
serve  simply  to  negotiate  collective  bar- 
gains and  to  formulate  common  rules 
for  the  trade.  In  their  negotiations, 
each  side  yields  much  or  little  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  of  its  position.  Em- 
ployes being  of  necessity  the  weaker  part, 
have  to  put  up  with  what  they  can  get. 

Judged  in  terms  of  wages,  the  results 
of  the  system  have  been  the  very  re- 
verse of  drastic.  It  has  been  some- 
thing bey(5nd  wage  regulations  that  has 
so  emphatically  commended  the  system 
to  Victorians.  Chiefly,  its  value  lies  in 
the  effect  upon  the  minds  of  both  em- 
ployers and  employes  by  being  brought 
together  upon  a  board  which  considers 
matters  of  mutual  interest.  Among 
other  benefits  this  tends  to  promote  as- 
sociation among  the  workers  which,  in 
its  turn,  reacts  upon  their  efficiency  as 
representatives  on  these  boards.  This 
point  is  of  great  importance  for  it  has 
been  in  large  part  the  influence  of  trade 
unions  which  has  made  the  act  work- 
able, both  by  securing  the  appointment 
of  strong  boards  and  by  seeing  that 
their  mandates  are  lived  up  to.  Thus 
voluntary  organization  and  organization 
initiated  by  the  state  have  each 
strengthened  and  developed  the  other. 

The  English  Trade  Boards  Act 

In  England  the  Trade  Boards  Act. 
as  the  English  minimum  wage  law  is 
called,  is  modelled  upon  the  Victorian 
plan  of  special  boards,  called  trade 
boards  in  the  English  act.  Chain  mak- 
ing, lace  making,  paper  box  making  and 
wholesale  tailoring  were  selected  for  its 
first  trial.  Already  the  experiment  is 
believed  to  have  so  far  made  good  that 
it  is  in  process  of  extension  to  four  ad- 
ditional trades.  While  the  English  act 
has  been  in  operation  too  short  a  time 
to  take  it  out  of  the  realm  of  experi- 
ment, certain  developments  have  come  to 
pass  which  are  of  decided  significance. 

The  first  group  of  workers  to  whom 
the  act  was  applied  were  the  chain 
makers  of  Cradley  Heath  and  vicinity. 
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The  better  class  of  employers  wel- 
comed the  law,  believing  that  the  mis- 
erably low  levels  of  wages  could  be 
raised  if  the  under-cutting  of  certain 
employers  could  be  controlled.  These 
latter,  however,  prepared  to  shut  down 
work  when  the  rates  prescribed  by  the 
trade  board  should  take  effect.  The 
workers  were  advised  to  anticipate  this 
lockout  by  a  strike;  and  some  of  the 
employers  were  so  profoundly  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  purposes  of  the  act  that 
they  are  said  to  have  contributed  to  the 
strike  fund.  As  a  net  result,  wages  of 
the  worst  paid  workers  were  doubled 
and  the  workers  enrolled  in  a  vigorous 
trade  union. 

It  was  the  intervention  of  the  govern- 
ment that  aroused  these  oppressed  peo- 
ple to  strike ;  but  without  the  union, 
they  would  have  been  starved  into  sub- 
mission, and  the  trade  board  forced 
either  to  lower  the  rates  it  had  fixed, 
or  to  see  them  become1  a  dead  letter. 
Out  of  their  own  experience,  the  work- 
ers learned  that  in  union  there  is 
strength.  And  I  have  been  told  that 
they  are  wont  to  run  with  tears  of 
gratitude  and  joy  to  pay  their  dues  from 
the  advanced  wages  which  they  realize 
the  union  has  won  for  them. 

I  am  not  informed  how  the  act  has 
worked  in  the  box  making  trade.  But 
I  am  told  that  in  the  lace  finishing  in- 
dustry the  lack  of  labor  organization 
has  made  the  act  almost  inoperative,  so 
difficult  is  it  to  enforce  the  prescribed 
rates. 

In  regard  to  the  fourth  trade  under 
the  act,  wholesale  tailoring,  The  New 
Statesman1  presents  analysis  of  how  a 
prescribed  minimum  wage  rate  which 
had  been,  in  full  operation  since  last 
February,  worked  out  for  the  operatives 
employed  in  that  trade  at  a  place  called 
Hebdon  Bridge.  The  whole  number  of 
persons  affected  was  3000,  men.  women 
and  minors.  Six  pence  an  hour  for  men 
over  twenty-two  and  three  and  one-half 
pence  for  women  was  the  rate  fixed  by 
the  trade  board.  Piece  rates  are  based 
on  the  ability  of  an  average  worker  to 
earn  the  specified  minimum  rate  in  an 
hour.  This  brings  the  earnings  of  the 
less'  competent  below  the  minimum, 
while  the  swift  workers  earn  above  it. 
Women  workers  in  Hebdon  Bridge,  it 
appeared,  were  already  earning  the 
minimum  rate  or  more,  so  their  wages 
were  not  affected.  Of  the  men.  111 
only  were  advanced  to  bring  them  up 
to  the  required  rate.  But  twenty-three 
others  already  up  to  the  minimum,  were 
advanced,  they  being  recognized  as 
worth  more  than  the  lower-paid  men. 
The  advances  varied  from  one  to  eight 
shillings  a  week,  and  averaged  three. 

But  the  wage  advances  were  the  least 
thing  that  happened.  To  raise  the 
hourly  rate  of  a  handful  of  workers, 
the  hours  of  all  the  workers  were  re- 
duced by  an  average  of  five  and  one- 
half  a  week,  employers  finding  it  possi- 
ble by  a  better  organization  of  the  work, 
to  shorten  hours  without  reducing  the 
output. 

More  important  because  more  far 
reaching  than  specific  improvement  in 
wages  or  hours,  is  the  fact  that  during 
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the  year  the  industry  was  subject  to 
regulation,  the  clothiers  operatives  union 
of  Hebdon  Bridge  increased  from 
twenty-nine  to  300;  while  throughout 
the  country  the  union  so  grew  in  num- 
bers that  it  came  to  embrace  more  than 
three-quarters  of  the  working  people  in 
the  trade.  And  finally"  the  Employers 
Association  concluded  a  collective  bar- 
gain with  the  union,  standardizing  the 
various  occupations  and  grades  of 
work,  and  fixing  52  hours  a  week  for 
the  trade. 

Now  a  word  of  comment  on  these 
various  developments  in  the  wholesale 
tailoring  trade : 

First,  observe  the  pitiful  moderation" 
of  the  prescribed  minimum :  seven  cents 
an  hour  for  women  and  twelve  cents 
for  men !  But  is  it  not  obvious  that 
under  the  wage  board  method,  nothing 
else  could  happen?  Extreme  demands 
such  as  may  be  made  in  the  excitement 
of  a  strike  are  most  improbable  when 
workers  and  their  employers  are  brought 
together  in  what  is  in  fact  a  sort  of 
peaceful  arbitration.  In  such  negotia- 
tions, employers  always  hold  the  whip 
hand,  since  those  dependent  upon  them 
know  too  well  the  danger  of  losing 
their  jobs.  Low  wages  are  bad;  but  no 
wages  are  infinitely  worse.  And  as 
long  as  employers  own  the  chance  to 
work  (which  is  the  chance  to  live),  and 
are  free  to  discharge  whom  they  will, 
and  to  shut  down  altogether  if  their 
profit  is  too  far  encroached  upon,  by 
what  method  of  reasoning  is  it  assum- 
ed that  wages  will  be  forced  above  the 
point  of  profit,  or  that  workers  will 
vote  themselves  out  of  work? 

Second,  there  was  apparently  no  tend- 
ency to  make  the  minimum  rate  a  maxi- 
mum. On  the  contrary,  the  higher  paid 
were  systematically  advanced  to  keep  a 
due  relation  to  the  less  capable. 

Third,  the  shortening  of  hours  with- 
out diminution  of  the  output  which  was 
brought  to  pass  as  a  result  of  an  en- 
forced minimum  wage,  is  a  development 
so  common  that  it  might  almost  have 
been  foretold.  And  think  of  the  benefit 
to  the  workers !  Slack  time  and  over 
time  both  mitigated,  and  almost  an 
hour  taken  off  every  working  day,  with 
the  same  money  and  sometimes  more, 
to  take  home  at  the  week  end.  Is  not 
this  alone  enough  to  justify  the  inter- 
vention of  a  state  constituted  board? 

Fourth,  the  almost  feudal  relation  of 
absolute  power  on  the  part  of  the  strong 
and  absolute  dependence  on  the  part  of 
the  weak,  is  replaced  in  this  trade  by 
some  degree  of  self-government. 

The  Point  at  Issue 

The  real  question  at  issue  as  to  mini- 
mum wage  boards  is  this, — do  working 
people  get  as  good  terms  as  are  possi- 
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'Pitifully  low  these  figures  may  be  called, 
even -making  allowance  for  difference  in 
cost  of  living  in  England  and  in  the 
United  States,  which  in  1909  was  esti- 
mated as  being  52  per  cent  higher  in  the 
latter  country,  while  wages  in  3  skilled 
trades  were  estimated  as  2%  times  higher. 
See  page  LXXVI  Working  Class  Rents. 
Horsing.  Retail  Prices  and  Rates  of  Wages, 
comniled  by  H.  Llewellyn  Smith  for  Board 
of  Trade.  Published  by  Wyman  &  Sons. 
Fetter  Lane.  London,  1911. 


ble  if  left  each  one  for  him  or  herself 
to  take  or  refuse  whatever  an  employer 
hands  out, — an  employer  who  is  free, 
in  effect,  to  say :  "take  this  or  starve"- 
or  can  better  terms  be  negotiated  by  a 
board  on  which  the  working  people  have 
their  spokesman,  and  on  which  disin- 
terested people  are  present  to  see  fair 
play?  Both  experience  and  general 
principles  go  to  prove  that  for  the  weak, 
the  latter  method  is  the  more  advanta- 
geous. Time  and  again,  it  develops 
that  employers  can  do  better  for  their 
working  people  when  they  must, — not 
every  employer,  perhaps,  but  enough  to 
make  it  worth  while  to  bring  pressure 
to  bear  where  manifest  hardships  ex- 
ist. And  time  and  again  the  better 
class  of  employers  have  found  that  when 
the  level  of  competition  is  thus  raised, 
they  themselves  are  set  free  to  raise 
their  own  conditions  to  a  better  stand- 
ard. 

Such  success  as  the  minimum  wage 
act  has  met  with  in  England  is  due 
largely  to  the  efforts  of  J.  J.  Mallon, 
secretary  of  the  Anti-Sweating  League, 
who  has  advised  the  workers,  drilled 
them  to  take  advantage  of  the  law,  and 
sat  with  them  as  their  spokesman  upon 
many,  if  not  all,  of  the  boards.  In  the 
latest  printed  matter  relative  to  the 
working  of  the  act  which  I  have  seen. 
Mr.  Mallon  is  quoted  as  follows:  "The 
sweated  worker  is  one  who  has  been 
knocked  down  in  the  industrial  strug- 
gle. A  legal  minimum  wage  is  an  at- 
tempt to  pick  him  up  and  keep  him 
standing.  It  need  not  be  a  high  rate. 
It  is  enough  if  it  puts  solid  earth  be- 
neath the  trade  union  in  the  trade,  and 
lays  a  foundation  on  which  the  union 
can  build  a  proper  superstructure.  This 
does  not  mean  that  a  minimum  rate 
should  remain  unaltered.  The  rate  will 
itself  release  forces  making  for  its  pro- 
gressive increase." 

These  words  to  my  mind,  express 
the  whole  philosophy  of  the  minimum 
wage  movement.  It  is  a  tentative  in- 
terference by  the  state  with  intolerable 
conditions,  to  the  end  of  releasing 
forces  which  will  make  for  progressive 
betterment. 

1HE  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE  AND 
THE  CIVIC  FEDERATION 

THE  GOVERNING  BOARD  of  the  Con- 
sumers' League  of  New  York  city  has 
sent  out  a  letter  protesting  against  the 
report  of  the  National  Civic  Federation 
on  the  New  York  department  stores. 
The  letter  suggests  that  the  report  does 
not  show  a  scientific  spirit  and  that 
"the  data  presented  is  misleading  to  the 
public  at  many  points." 

The  specific  points  of  criticism  in  the 
letter  are  that  the  inquiry  was  paid  for 
by  the  firms  under  investigation ;  that 
insufficient  attention  was  given  to  over- 
time and  by  contrast  a  disproportionate 
degree  of  emphasis  was  laid  on  welfare 
work ;  that  sanitation  and  ventilation 
cannot  properly  come  under  the  head  of 
Welfare  work,  and  that  the  treatment 
of  the  vice  problem  in  the  report  is 
sensational  and  unscientific. 

This  letter  has  been  sent  out  to  of- 
ficials and  others  prominent  in  the  Civic 
Federation  to  social  workers  and  to  the 
press. 
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/^CONDITIONAL  COMPENSATION:  CORRELATING  WORK 
AND  WAGE- WILLIAM  LEAVITT  STOOD ARD 

ers  a  minimum  wage,  determined  by  the 
average  prevailing  wage.  Second,  to 
the  consumer  he  would  charge  an  initial 
maximum  price  determined  by  the  aver- 
age maximum  price.  The  wages  and 
prices  so  charged,  it  would  be  made 
clear,  would  be  only  approximations  of 
the  final  wages  and  prices  to  be  deter- 
mined later  on.  So  far,  so  good. 

Now,  at  the  end  of  a  given  period  of 
time — say  one  year — the  manager  of  the 
industry  would  balance  his  books  so  as 
to  determine  how  much  he  had  made 
above  the  cost  of  running  the  industry. 
Deducting  from  gross  profits  the 
charges  for  maintenance  and  "reason- 
able profit"  (whatever  that  might  be!) 
he  would  find  on  his  hands  a  "dividend 
fund,'  or  a  surplus  fund.  Under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  this  fund  is  turned 
into  surplus,  dividends,  and  devious 
channels  not  always  easy  to  follow. 
Under  conditional  compensation,  how- 
ever, this  fund  would  be  divided  be- 
tween the  laborers  and  the  consumers 
in  proportion,  respectively,  to  the  work 
that  the  one  had  done  and  to  the  goods 
that  the  other  had  bought.  Analyzed 
to  the  last  drop,  this  is  conditional  com- 
pensation. It  is  compensation  condi- 
tioned on  efficiency  and  service. 

This  bare  statement  of  the  theory  of 
conditional  compensation  brings  up  a 
number  of  questions.  "Reasonable  pro- 
fit," for  instance,  must  be  fixed  and 
graded.  What  profit  is  reasonable — 
the  delightful  8  per  cent  of  our  security- 
holding  friends,  or  the  conservative  3 
per  cent  of  the  government  bond?  Is 
any  profit  at  all  reasonable?  Perhaps 
not.  In  a  system  based  on  profit,  how- 
ever, profit  must  at  least  be  considered 
when  seeking  a  way  out  of  the  sys- 
tem. And  whatever  may  be  decided 
about  the  reasonableness  or  the  unrea- 
sonableness of  profit,  the  principle  of 
conditional  compensation  remains  un- 
touched: there  will  be,  in  one  instance, 
all  the  more,  and  in  the  other  all  the 
less  for  the  dividend  fund. 

Conditional  compensation  was  con- 
ceived in  order  to  eliminate  two  kinds 
of  competition :  first,  that  which  always 
exists  between  the  capitalists  and  the  la- 
borer, the  one  striving  to  increase  pro- 
fit at  the  expense  of  wages,  the  other 
striving  to  increase  wages  at  the  ex- 
pense of  profit;  and,  second,  the  com- 
petition or  opposition  which  exists  be- 
tween buyer  and  seller,  the  one  striving 
to  decrease,  the  other  to  increase,  the 
prices  of  commodities.  By  fixing  once 
and  for  all  the  amount  of  the  profits 
which  may  be  taken,  the  first  kind  of 
competition  is  eliminated.  And  by  mak- 
ing both  producer  and  consumer  direct- 
ly interested  in  economical  and  efficient 
production,  the  second  kind  of  compe- 
tition goes  automatically  by  the  board. 
The  better  the  laborer  labors  the  higher 
will  go  his  wages,  and  the  lower  will  go 
the  price  to  the  consumer,  since  that 
prfce  is  to  be  finally  determined  by  the 
dividend  or  rebate  coming  back  to  him 
at  the  end  of  the  vear. 

In  the  Alaska  bill  it  was  provided  that 
not  less  than  half  of  the  dividend  fund 


THE  POINDEXTER-BRYAN  Alaska 
bill  which  is  figuring  largely  in  the 
discussion  on  the  administration  Alaska 
railroad  bill  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
pieces  of  legislation  that  has  been  before 
Congress  for  years.  It  provides  for  the  de- 
velopment of  Alaska  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  government  transportation 
system,  and  through  the  development  by 
the  government  in  competition  with  priv- 
ate capitalists  of  the  natural  resources. 
Every  industry,  according  to  this  bill, 
is  to  be  run  ideally  as  to  hours  and  con- 
ditions of  employment.  As  to  wages 
the  bill  establishes  "conditional  compen- 
sation." It  is  the  object  of  this  article 
to  define  that  term. 

Conditional  compensation  is  a  device 
originated  by  James  MacKaye,  author 
of  The  Economy  of  Happiness.  Un- 
der conditional  compensation  the  work- 
er's wage  is  determined  not  by  what  he 
can  get  from  an  unwilling  employer, 
not  by  an  arbitrary  profit-sharing 
scheme  controlled  by  the  employer,  but 
by  his  efficiency, — by  the  value  of 
that  which  he  creates.  Under  condi- 
ional  compensation  all  surplus  earnings 
are  put  into  a  dividend  fund  and  divid- 
ed between  the  producer  and  the  con- 
sumer according  to  the  amount  of  work 
done  by  the  former  and  the  amount  of 
goods  bought  by  the  latter.  Thus  con- 
ditional compensation  not  only  departs 
radically  from  the  bonus  idea,  but  it 
makes  identical  the  interests  of  the  man 
who  makes  things  and  of  the  man  who 
buys  them. 

The  philosophy  on  which  conditional 
compensation  is  based  is  simple  and  can 
be  stated  in  a  very  few  words.  It  sees 
in  the  present  industrial  chaos  no  hope 
of  justice  unless  wages  shall  be  corre- 
lated with  the  work  for  which  they  are 
supposed  to  be  the  recompense.  It  sees 
that  if  wages  are  to  be  justly  correlated 
with  work,  then  wages  must  bear  a  re- 
lation to  work  which  shall  be  determined 
by  the  amount  of  work  itself.  It  sees 
that  to  fix  wages,  for  instance,  by  the 
"free"  competition  of  labor  with  labor, 
is  a  return  to  the  practice  of  fixing 
prices  by  the  war  of  competition  be- 
tween capital  and  capital.  It  sees  that 
to  fix  wages  by  a  system  of  profit  shar- 
ing which  does  not  take  into  considera- 
tion either  these  factors  or  the  factor 
of  the  consuming  public  is  to  take  care 
of  but  a  fraction  of  the  entire  problem. 
It  sees,  finally,  the  necessity  for  a  re- 
lation between  wages,  earnings  (the 
wages  of  the  '  industry)  and  prices, 
which  shall  be  at  once  flexible  and  firm. 
Granted  that  this  is  the  need,  how 
meet  it? 

Mr.  MacKaye  proposes  conditional 
compensation,  declaring  that  it  will  re- 
sult in  a  wage  which  will  stimulate  the 
laborer  to  lower  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer while  at  the  same  time  raising 
his  own  pay.  This  may  sound  a  good 
deal  like  lifting  oneself  by  one's  boot- 
straps, but  it  is  not.  Let  me  explain 
the  svstem : 

Suppose  the  manager  of  an  industry 
desires  to  install  conditional  compensa- 
tion. First,  he  would  pay  to  his  work- 


should  go  to  the  laborers.  In  practice  it 
might  be  found  that  justice  would  re- 
quire the  workers'  share  to  be  even 
greater,  but  it  might  take  experience — 
and  strikes — to  settle  this  point.  Con- 
ditional compensation  is  a  new  and  un- 
tried device,  and  no  one  has  yet  worked 
out  the  precise  accounting  details.  This 
task  the  Poindexter  bill  commits  to  a 
government  commission. 

Pending,  however,  a  microscopic 
study  of  the  scheme,  conditional  com- 
pensation is  well  worth  cataloguing 
among  the  possible  substitutes  for  the 
wage  system,  which,  President  Eliot 
tells  us,  has  outlived  its  usefulness. 

,HE    AMERICAN    PRISON  ASSO- 
CIATION AND  ITS  TREASURER 

AN  EVENT  which  follows  close 
on  the  heels  of  another  may  not  be 
caused  by  it.  Nevertheless,  most  peo- 
ple will  think  that  the  failure  of  the 
Hamlin  Supply  Company  in  the  middle 
of  December  was  caused  by  the  forced 
retirement  of  Frederick  Hamlin  Mills 
from  the  position  of  sales  agent  of  the 
New  York  Prison  Department  last 
April. 

THE  SURVEY  was  the  first  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  shadow  which  Mr.  Mills' 
dual  allegiance  cast  over  the  prisons 
of  the  state.  As  sales  agent  Mr.  Mills 
was  in  duty  bound  to  provide  the  best 
market  he  could  for  articles  manufac- 
tured in  New  York  prisons.  Early  in 
1911  he  organized  the  Hamlin  Supply 
Company,  taking  his  middle  name  for 
its  title.  A  special  investigation  insti- 
tuted by  Governor  Dix  charged  that 
Mr.  Mills  made  money  for  himself  by 
selling  to  charitable  institutions  his  own 
house's  goods  instead  of  those  made  in 
the  prisons.  Mr.  Mills,  it  was  discov- 
ered, was  the  Hamlin  Supply  Company. 
Mr.  Mills'  defense  was  that  the  Hamlin 
Supply  Company  did  not  compete  with 
the  prison  industries,  but  sold  only  goods 
not  produced  in  the  prisons.  When 
William  Sulzer  became  governor  these 
facts,  theretofore  suppressed,  were  used 
to  force  Mr.  Mills'  resignation. 

Now  the  Hamlin  Supply  Company, 
lacking  the  business  opportunities  which 
the  official  position  of  its  head  once 
gave  it,  has  gone  bankrupt.  Its  liabili- 
ties are  listed  at  $30,000;  its  assets  at 
$10,000. 

In  spite  of  the  character  of  the 
charges  under  which  he  retired,  Mr. 
Mills  was  re-elected  treasurer  of  the 
American  Prison  Association  in  Octo- 
ber. A  year  ago  he  was  chairman  of 
that  body's  special  committee  on  prison 
labor. 


TO  ASSIST  NEW  YORK  INDUSTRIAL  BOARD 

The  Industrial  Board  connected  with 
the  New  York  Department  of  Labor 
has  announced  the  appointment  of  com- 
mittees, including  workmen,  employes, 
and  experts,  to  assist  in  the  working  out 
of  its  problems.  Committees  so  far  ap- 
pointed will  deal  with  fire  hazards, 
bakeries,  confectioneries,  and  sanitation 
and  comfort.  By  this  move  the  New 
York  Board  has  inaugurated  a  plan 
which  has  worked  with  excellent  results 
in  Wisconsin. 


EDUCATION 


A  HECKLING  SCHOOL  BOARD  AND  AN  EDUCATIONAL 
STATESWOMAN-BY  GEORGE  H.  MEAD 
PROFESSOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY.  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 


THE  DRAMATIC  EVENTS  in  Chi- 
cago which  culminated  in  the  re-election 
of  Ella  Flagg  Young,  after  she  had  with- 
drawn her  name,  were  in  part  recounted 
in  a  recent  number  of  THE  SURVEY. 
Since  that  account  was  written  Mayor 
Harrison  has  reappointed  one  member 
of  the  Board  of  Education  whose  resig- 
nation was  placed  in  his  hands  at  the 
time  of  his  original  appointment,  and 
has  appointed  four  new  members. 

At  a  stormy  session  of  the  board  the 
action  electing  Mr.  Shoop  to  the  super- 
intendency  was  reconsidered,  and  Mrs. 
Young  was  re-elected  for  the  coming 
year. 

The  ousted  members  of  the  board 
threaten  quo  warranto  proceedings  to 
regain  their  seats,  and  the  legality  of 
the  action  by  which  the  election  of  Mr. 
Shoop  was  set  aside  may  be  tested  in 
court.  These  are  matters,  however,  of 
less  immediate  interest  than  the  factors 
which  have  been  responsible  for  the 
events  themselves. 

Mrs.  Young's  first  appointment  to  the 
superintendency  dates  back  to  August, 
1909.  While  those  members  of  the  board 
who  first  elected  Mrs.  Young  remained 
in  the  majority,  there  was  a  quiet  in 
the  affairs  of  the  schools  which  was  very 
noticeable,  for  during  the  superinten- 
dency of  Edwin  G.  Cooley,  who  pre- 
ceded Mrs.  Young,  there  had  been  al- 
most continuous  hostility  between  the 
then  Teachers'  Federation  and  the  su- 
perintendent's office. 

The  city  was  greatly  relieved  and 
gratified  by  the  cessation  of  this  war- 
fare. The  city  was  still  more  gratified 
when  it  became  evident  that  Mrs.  Young 
maintained  the  authority  of  her  office, 
and  that  such  delicate  questions  as  the 
marking  of  teachers  and  their  promo- 
tions, and  the  still  more  difficult 
matter  of  the  advance  in  their  salaries, 
were  being  dealt  with  in  a  business  like 
manner,  in  which  the  interests  of  the 
teachers  and  the  limitations  of  the  bud- 
get were  fairly  considered  from  both 
tides. 

From  that  time  the  public  turned  its 
attention  to  other  matters  and  was  well 
satisfied  to  leave  the  conduct  of  its 
schools  in  the  competent  hands  into 
which  the  Board  of  Education  had  en- 
trusted it.  It  is  known  that  that  board 
supported  Mrs.  Young  almost  unani- 
mously during  their  period  of  office.  But 
Mayor  Harrison's  appointments  to  the 
board  have  gradually  reconstructed  the 
body,  and  last  July  there  was  a  clear 
majority  of  his  appointees.  The  present 
mayor  of  the  city  has  on  several  oc- 
casions expressed  publicly  his  approval 
of  Mrs.  Young's  superintendency,  and 
stated  that  he  desired  that  the  board 


should   retain  her  as  long  as  she  was 
willing  to  remain. 

It  was  known  that  Carter  Harrison 
exacted  from  many  of  his  appointees 
that  they  should  place  in  his  hands  their 
undated  resignations  that  he  might  re- 
move them  at  will.  The  mayor's  public 
support  of  Mrs.  Young  seemed  there- 
fore to  ensure  her  position  if  she  de- 
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Chicago's  school  superintendent,  to 
retain  whom  the  city  took  up  arms. 
Friction  between  her  and  the  board 
caused  her  to  resign,  but  Mayor  Har- 
rison decided  she  was  more  valuable 
to  the  schools  than  were  her  oppo- 
nents, so  he  changed  the  board. 


sired  to  remain.  But  last  May  the  pub- 
lic heard  from  Mrs.  Young  that  in  the 
efforts  to  push  through  the  acceptance  of 
a  certain  spelling  book,  the  agent  of 
the  publishers  had  threatened  her  with 
the  loss  of  her  place,  because  of  her 
opposition  to  the  book.  The  book  had  a 
vigorous  backing  in  the  board.  The  rep- 
resentative of  organized  labor  on  the 
board  supported  this  text  because  it  was 
printed  by  union  labor. 

Though  the  public  never  learned  just 
what  other  interests  were  involved  in  the 
advocacy  of  this  text  book,  there  was  no 
evidence  produced  to  indicate  that  those 
who  pushed  it  were  influenced  by  cor- 
rupt motives.  But  it  has  become  in- 
creasingly evident  that  the  attitude  of 
the  present  board  has  completely 
changed  from  that  of  the  previous  one. 
In  place  of  loyal  support,  the  system  of 
"heckling"  from  which  former  superin- 
tendents had  suffered  seemed  to  be  in 
operation.  No  one  was  therefore  great- 
ly surprised  that  in  August  Mrs.  Young 
presented  her  resignation  because  of  the 
attacks  to  which  she  had  been  subjected 
by  members  of  the  board. 


These  attacks,  Mrs.  Young  stated, 
were  due  to  her  refusal  to  set  aside  the 
rules  of  the  board  itself  to  carry  out  re- 
quests of  its  members,  and  to  her  efforts 
to  conduct  the  affairs  of  her  office  in  the 
interest  of  the  schools  and  the  children. 
At  this  time  there  was  a  vigorous  re- 
sponse from  the  city,  especially  from  the 
women's  organizations,  actively  demand- 
ing that  Mrs.  Young  be  retained  and 
that  the  Board  change  its  attitude 
towards  her.  In  their  demands  they 
were  supported  by  the  papers  and  the 
public  expressions  of  the  mayor.  Mrs. 
Young  withdrew  her  resignation  and  it 
was  the  understanding  that  she  was  to 
find  the  support  which  she  needed  and 
that  the  heckling  was  to  cease. 

Those  who  have  followed  the  action 
of  the  board,  however,  know  that  tho 
heckling  has  not  ceased,  that  unneces- 
sary tasks  have  been  laid  upon  the  su- 
perintendent, that  there  has  been  con- 
tinued evidence  of  the  hostility  of  those 
members  whom  Mrs.  Young  had  earlier 
accused  of  opposing  her.  Finally  came 
the  denouement  already  recounted  in  this 
journal.  Members  hostile  to  Mrs.  Young 
placed  blank  ballots  in  the  box  to  signify 
their  disapproval  of  her  and  presumably 
to  postpone  an  election  long  enough  to 
keep  her  on  tenterhooks. 

It  is  not  probable  that  Mrs.  Young's 
action  in  withdrawing  her  name  was  an- 
ticipated by  her  opponents.  But  when  she 
had  given  them  this  opening  they  sought 
to  ensure  her  departure  by  placing  an- 
other person  in  the  superintendency. 

Since  this  meeting  have  occurred  the 
mass  meeting  in  the  Auditorium  and  the 
mayor's  action  in  accepting  the  resigna- 
tions of  certain  of  Mrs.  Young's  oppon- 
ents, and  her  re-election. 

Naturally  her  opponents  have  sought 
to  present  some  sort  of  case  against  her. 
The  charges  which  have  appeared  havo 
come  back  to  accusations  of  autocratic 
conduct,  of  insistence  upon  an  unpopu- 
lar book  in  the  instruction  in  English, 
of  unfair  criticism  of  certain  teachers, 
of  an  unwise  policy  in  dealing  with  the 
children  who  are  not  able  to  obtain  seats 
in  school,  a  policy  which  her  enemies 
say  is  prompted  by  partisan  support  of 
certain  assistant  superintendents  and 
principals,  of  deliberate  falsehood,  and 
actual  corrupt  complicity  with  school 
book  publishers  in  their  efforts  to  put 
their  books  in  the  school.  It  is  needlesss 
to  say  that  no  evidence  has  been  ad- 
duced for  the  last  charge — a  glance  at 
the  other  charges  will  convince  any  one 
at  all  familiar  with  our  vast  systems  of 
city  schools  that  no  competent  superin- 
tendent with  ideas  and  sufficient  force 
of  character  to  maintain  his  position 
could  fail  to  arouse  just  such  criticism, 
no  matter  how  tactful  he  might  be,  nor 
how  determined  to  avoid  unnecessary 
friction.  Mrs.  Young  was  a  victim  of  a 
Board  of  Education  which  was  unwill- 
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ing  to  give  her  the  support  for  which 
her  ability  and  her  unquestioned  suc- 
cess called. 

It  has  been  the  avowed  policy  of  the 
mayor  in  making  his  appointments  to 
the  Board  of  Education  to  represent  the 
different  national  groups  in  the  city's 
population.  One  of  the  natural  results 
of  this  policy  is  that  these  appointees 
conceive  that  they  owe  to  those  whom  in 
some  sense  they  represent,  some  pal- 
pable evidence  of  their  activity  on  the 
Board.  The  large  size  of  the  board — it 
has  twenty-one  members — lends  itself  to 
the  formation  of  many  committees 
whose  reasons  for  existence  must  be 
found  in  fields  where  the  superintendent 
should  be  supreme  as  long  as  she  remains 
in  office.  Mrs.  Young  was  the  victim 
not  so  much  of  a  particular  board,  as  of 
a  system  which  is  bound  to  hamper,  and 
eventually  to  displace,  any  competent 
educator.  The  freedom  and  confidence 
Mrs.  Young  enjoyed  under  the  board 
which  preceded  this,  was  exceotional  in 
the  history  of  Chicago's  public  schools. 

It  was  due  to  the  unwavering  support 
by  that  Board  of  Education  that  the  su- 
perintendent was  able  to  accomplish  the 
remarkable  results  which  stand  to  her 
credit  before  the  city  and  before  the 
country.  I  have  already  referred  to  the 
administrative  ability  with  which  she 
brought  teachers,  superintendent's  of- 
fice and  board  together,  and  in  settling 
the  long,  rancorous  fight  regarding 
teachers'  salaries  and  promotions.  It  is 
more  difficult  to  indicate  in  a  few  words 
the  changes  she  has  brought  about  in  all 
the  curricula  of  the  schools,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  different  types  of  training, 
especially  those  of  a  motor  sort,  by  the 
development  of  all  phases  of  vocational 
training,  by  taking  the  first  steps  toward 
the  introduction  of  vocational  guidance, 
by  introducing  instruction  in  sex  hy- 
giene into  the  high  schools,  in  organiz- 
ing teachers'  councils  which  should,  as 
they  develop,  bring  about  a  direct  rela- 
tionship of  the  teachers  with  the  Super- 
intendent's office. 

What  Her  Superintendency 
Has  Meant 

During  Mrs.  Young's  Superintendency 
the  Chicago  public  schools  have  faced 
about  and  come  into  active  touch  with 
the  growing  community  at  the  most  im- 
portant points  at  which  the  schools  and 
the  community  should  directly  co-operate. 

The  limitation  of  the  school  funds  in 
Chicago  forbid  expensive  and  wide- 
reaching  changes;  yet  the  technical 
high  schools  have  not  only  perfected 
their  technical  work,  but  have  enor- 
mously widened  their  vocational  field. 
They  have  taken  classes  of  retarded 
children  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  elementary  grades,  and  held  them 
in  school  beyond  the  compulsory  period 
by  the  attractiveness  of  the  school  work. 
In  sixteen  or  eighteen  elementary  schools 
industrial  courses  in  the  upper  grades, 
in  which  only  half  the  time  is  given  to 
academic  subjects,  have  been  introduced 
with  striking  results,  both  in  awakening 
backward  pupils,  and  in  holding  children 
in  school  beyond  the  fourteen  year 
period,  and  even  in  passing  them  on  to 
the  high  schools.  Carpenters,  masons, 
and  electrical  apprentices  have  regular 


instruction  in  the  technical  high  schools, 
not  only  in  academic  subjects,  but  also 
in  their  own  callings. 

The  night  schools  have  developed  both 
in  giving  pupils  who  had  not  graduated 
from  the  elementary  school  an  opportu- 
nity to  complete  their  course,  but  also  in 
giving  older  children  and  adults  the  sort 
of  instruction  they  need  to  meet  their 
immediate  concrete  problems.  This  year 
there  have  been  opened  three  night  high 
schools.  The  two  year  vocational 
courses  in  the  high  schools  have  im- 
proved, especially  the  commercial  train- 
ing. This  was  an  improvement  needed 
not  only  for  the  effectiveness  of  school 
training  in  this  department,  but  especial- 
ly important  in  a  city  where  so  vast  a 
force  of  clerical  employes  is  found.  The 
school  board  has  allowed  the  vocational 
guidance  work  already  commenced, 
largely  through  the  activity  of  women's 
clubs,  to  be  carried  on  through  the  su- 
perindent's  office,  and  Mrs.  Young  has 
asked  for  an  appropriation  of  ten  thous- 
and dollars  for  pushing  this  work  next 
year.  The  lectures  given  by  picked  men 
and  women  physicians  to  the  High  school 
children  on  sex  hygiene  have  not  only 
been  most  successful,  but  have  met  a 
very  sympathetic  response  from  parents. 

In  the  meantime,  continued  work  in 
reform  and  reconstruction  of  the  so- 
called  academic  subjects  has  been  going 
on  through  the  work  of  effective  com- 
mittees of  teachers  and  principals 
throughout  the  system.  The  schools  in 
the  Juvenile  Detention  Home,  the  open 
air  rooms  for  tuberculosis  children,  the 
great  development  of  the  work  with  de- 
fective children,  the  improvement  of 
medical  inspection  and  steady  advance 
in  physical  care  of  the  children,  are  but 
indications  of  the  rapid  changes  which 
have  been  going  on  in  the  schools  under 
Mrs.  Young's  leadership  and  direction. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  sup- 
erintendent of  schools  has  proved  her- 
self an  educational  statesman.  Nor  can 
we  believe  that  if  the  sober  intelligence 
of  the  city  were  allowed  to  express  it- 
self it  would  ever  permit  her  to  lay 
down  her  task  while  she  continues  to 
have  the  vigour  and  health  which  the 
office  demands.  Beyond  the  preserva- 
tion of  Mrs."  Young  at  this  critical  pe- 
riod in  the  growth  of  the  school  system, 
the  great  issue  emphasized  by  this  ser- 
ies of  events  is  the  inadequacy  of  Chi- 
cago's form  of  school  control.  With 
such  a  large  appointive  board  it  was,  in 
the  present  form  of  city  politics,  a  re- 
markable stroke  of  luck  that  produced 
a  board  that  was  willing  to  select  a 
competent  head  for  the  schools,  and  to 
support  her  loyally  in  her  work.  The 
Board  of  Education,  as  at  present  con- 
stituted, cannot  normally  fulfill  this 
function. 

There  are  two  alternatives:  a  small 
board  either  appointed  by  a  non-parti- 
san mayor  or  else  elected  by  the  city  by 
non-partisan  ballot. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  writer  that  the 
latter  is  the  more  satisfactory  alterna- 
tive, because  the  profound  social  prob- 
lems with  which  the  schools  are  more 
and  more  involved,  should  not  be  set- 
tled without  popular  discussion,  and  the 
identification  of  the  members  of  the 
board  with  certain  general  policies. 


In  any  case  the  present  system  has 
received  a  striking  condemnation  in  the 
threatened  sacrifice  of  one  of  Chicago's 
greatest  and  most  competent  servants. 

1  INKING   THE  BINOMIAL  THE 
REM  TO  ONION  RAISING 
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STUDENTS  in  the  St.  Cloud,  Minn., 
High  School  who  shingle  the  house  or 
paint  barn,  swim  300  feet,  make  the  beds 
every  day  for  three  months,  sleep  for 
one  year  in  the  open  air  or  with  open 
window,  take  weekly  piano,  violin,  cor- 
net, pipe  organ  or  voice  lessons,  raise 
one-fourth  of  an  acre  of  onions  or  other 
specified  garden  truck,  clerk  in  a. store, 
or  do  any  of  a  number  of  other  things 
at  home  or  outside  the  school,  will  re- 
ceive credit  toward  graduation.  The 
St.  Cloud  board  of  education  has  adopt- 
ed one  of  the  most  elaborate  programs 
for  giving  credit  for  outside  work  that 
has  been  devised  in  this  country. 

The  purpose,  according  to  a  bulletin 
published  by  the  board,  is  to  unite  the 
home  and  school,  to  connect  the  work  of 
the  school  with  things  going  forward 
outside,  and  to  encourage  the  children  to 
spend  a  part  of  their  spare  time  at  some 
useful  occupation.  It  is  believed  that 
this  plan  will  help  to  prepare  them  for 
complete  living,  to  train  them  for  work 
and  service  as  well  as  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge.  "The  credits  are  not 
to  be  given,"  says  the  superintendent,  "in 
lieu  of  any  of  the  essential  subjects 
now  offered  in  the  high  school.  A  clear, 
concise  backbone  of  academic  work  is 
retained." 

Sixteen  units  are  required  for  grad- 
uation, at  least  fifteen  of  which  must  be 
regular  school  credits.  For  graduation 
with  credit  seventeen  units  are  required, 
two  of  which  may  be  for  home  or  con- 
tinuation work;  for  graduation  with 
honor  eighteen  units  are  required,  three 
of  which  may  be  for  home  or  continua- 
tion work. 

A  partial  list  of  other  outside  tasks, 
which  when  properly  certified  will  re- 
ceive credit,  is  as  follows: 

Granite  or  paving-block  cutting  or 
work  in  any  of  the  local  trades,  shops, 
factories,  or  industries,  l/a,  unit  for  each 
summer  vacation. 

Steady  work  on  a  farm,  followed  by  a 
satisfactory  essay  on  some  agricultural 
subject,  J4  unit  for  three  months. 

Running  a  split  road  drag  or  doing 
other  forms  of  road  building  for  three 
months,  J4  unit. 

Judging,  with  a  degree  of  accuracy, 
the  different  types  of  horses,  cattle  and 
hogs,  l/4  unit. 

China  painting,  oil  painting,  crayon, 
burnt  wood,  art,  needle,  or  other  handi- 
craft or  home  decoration  work,  with  ex- 
hibit, %  unit. 

Three  months'  employment  in  a  dress- 
making establishment,  ^4  unit. 

Three  months'  employment  as  nurse, 
%  unit. 

Making  a  canoe  or  boat. 

Installing  three  or  more  electrical  con- 
veniences in  your  mother's  home. 

Taking  sole  care  of  an  automobile  for 
one  season. 

Preparing  one  meal  alone  daily  for 
three  months. 

Cooking  meat  and  eggs  three  ways 
and  making  three  kinds  of  cake. 


Education 


IQUIPMENT  OF  SOME  MICHIGAN 
COUNTRY  SCHOOLS 

EVERY  PART  of  the  country  ought 
to  be  able  to  get  suggestions  from  a  bit 
of  self-study  recently  carried  through 
by  educators  in  the  upper  peninsula  of 
Michigan.  For  years  the  centers  of 
population  throughout  the  country  have 
been  trying  to  help  in  the  solution  of 
problems  peculiar  to  rural  communi- 
ties. The  difficulty  has  been  to  get  the 
rural  communities  to  do  their  share. 
Such  studies  as  the  one  just  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  Research  of  the  Upper 
Peninsula  Educational  Association  show 
that  this  is  by  no  means  an  impossible 
task. 

One  of  the  things  to  which  the  bureau 
turned  its  attention  was  the  equipment 
provided  for  in  the  rural  schools  in 
twelve  counties.  The  teachers  in  these 
schools  are  required  to  teach  linear 
measure,  yet  only  22  per  cent  have  tape 
lines ;  avoirdupois  weight,  yet  only  9 
per  cent  have  weights  and  scales ;  liquid 
measure,  yet  only  20  per  cent  have  meas- 
ures. Geography  is  taught  by  30  per 
cent  without  maps  and  by  43  per  cent 
without  globes.  Sixty-seven  per  cent  of 
the  teachers  do  not  take  field  trips  in 
studying  geography,  "and  this  means," 
says  the  report  of  the  bureau,  "that  in 
the  upper  peninsula,  where  there  is  such 
a  wealth  of  geographical  material  for 
observation,  the  real  material  itself  is 
sacrificed  to  the  study  of  books  almost 
entirely." 

Enrollment  varies  from  three  or  four 
in  some  schools  to  more  than  60  in 
others.  "No  one  possesing  a  knowledge 
of  teaching,"  says  the  report,  "will  as- 
sert that  one  person  with  from  three  to 
eight  grades  can  teach  satisfactorily  a 
school  with  more  than  forty  pupils. 
This  means  that  probably  22  per  cent  of 
the  schools  require  more  work  than  any 
teacher  can  do  and  do  well,  and  approxi- 
mately 20  per  cent  of  the  schools  taught 
by  one  teacher  have  pupils  enough  for 
two." 

The  great  majority  of  rural  schools 
in  the  upper  peninsula  have  several 
grades — usually  from  six  to  eight — and 
all  of  these  must  be  taught  by  one  teach- 
er. This  means  that  she  will  have  to 
hear  from  twenty  to  thirty  recitations 
each  day,  in  many  of  which  only  one  or 
two  pupils  participate.  This  does  away, 
says  the  report,  with  the  mild  emulation 
which  exists  among  greater  numbers 
and  which  is  so  conducive  to  the  best 
work. 

These  facts  seem  to  the  bureau  "posi- 
tive proof  that  the  organization — if  it 
may  be  called  organization  at  all — of  the 
rural  school  is  fundamentally  wrong." 
There  are  declared  to  be  many  places 
where  the  pupils  might  be  transported 
to  city  or  village  schools,  or  the  schools 
consolidated.  "The  failure  to  do  these 
things  can  not  always  be  charged  up  to 
the  school  supervisors,  but  much  of  it 
is  due  to  a  petty,  narrow,  make-believe 
'patriotism'  of  certain  parents,  that  their 
'children  are  as  good  as  other  children' 
and  should  have  the  school  house  at  the 
door,  regardless  of  the  disadvantages  to 
every  one." 

"One  of  the  most  important  phases  of 
education,"  concludes  the  report,  "is  just 


beginning  to  be  recognized  by  the  school, 
namely,  the  socialization  of  the  com- 
munity through  the  school  as  a  center. 
But  as  yet  very  little  has  been  ac- 
complished in  the  upper  peninsula. 
The  school  buildings  need  to  be  open 
twelve  hours  a  day  rather  than  five  or 
six.  They  are  the  property  of  the  com- 
munity— city  or  rural  district — and  not 
of  the  school  officials,  and  the  commun- 
ity should  use  them  for  discussing  po- 
litical, social,  or  economic  problems; 
they  should  use  them  for  reading  rooms 
and  literary  halls." 

'T  TOCATIONAL  EDUCATION   AND 
V/  GUIDANCE  UNDER  ONE  HEAD 

THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  of 
Philadelphia  voted  last  month  to  estab- 
lish as  an  integral  part  of  the  public 
school  system  of  that  city  a  Department 
of  Vocational  Education  and  Guidance. 
This  is  the  first  time,  so  far  as  the  rec- 
ord shows,  that  a  city  has  put  these  two 
departments  together  under  one  respon- 
sible head.  The  action  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Board  followed  closely  the  return 
of  Superintendent  Brumbaugh  from  Eu- 
ropean countries,  where,  particularly  in 
Germany,  he  had  made  a  careful  study 
of  the  system  of  vocational  schools. 

The  purposes  of  a  bureau  of  voca- 
tional guidance  were  outlined  to  the 
board  by  Superintendent  Brumbaugh  as 
follows : 

"The  purpose  of  this  bureau  would  be 
to  know,  (1)  the  capabilities  and  apti- 
tudes of  the  pupils  at  the  time  they  leave 
school;  (2)  the  form  of  training  they 
have  had  in  school;  and  (3)  the  types 
of  industrial  occupations  promising  the 
largest  return  for  good  to  the  individual. 
This  later  phase  of  equipment  would 
carry  with  it  (a)  a  knowledge  of  the 
several  employers  of  labor,  to  the  end 
that  only  those  who  endeavor  to  deal 
fairly  and  helpfully  by  their  employes 
should  be  allowed  to  receive  the  assist- 
ance of  the  bureau. 

"It  would  also  include  (b)  such  utiliz- 
ation of  our  own  agents  and  the  service 
of  accredited  volunteer  organizations, 
willing  to  co-operate,  as  to  visit  the  em- 
ployes certified  by  the  bureau  at  their 
homes,  and,  by  counsel  and  admonition 
give  them  such  an  ordered  and  studious 
life  as  to  make  it  possible  for  them  at 
the  beginning  of  their  wage-earning 
careers  to  live  modestly,  morally,  and 
economically ;  thus  securing  to  the  em- 
ployer an  increasingly  desirable  worker 
and  to  society  at  large  an  increasingly 
desirable  citizen." 

The  establishment  of  the  new  depart- 
ment is  believed  by  James  S.  Hiatt,  sec- 
retary of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Edu- 
cation Association,  to  be  the  declaration 
of  a  new  attitude  of  the  city's  school 
system  towards  society.  "It  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  realization,"  he  says,  "that 
we  cannot  treat  all  children  alike  and 
that  when  we  have  given  the  common 
tools  of  simple  learning,  we  have  not 
fulfilled  our  duty  to  the  children  in  our 
care.  This  old  training  must  still  be 
given  as  thoroughly  and  as  efficiently  as 
ever,  but  to  it  must  be  added  a  training 
that  will  insure  children  a  far  better 
chance  to  meet  life's  battles." 

Between  fourteen  and  seventeen  thous- 
and children  leave  the  Philadelphia  pub- 
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lie  schools  each  year  before  they  have 
reached  the  high  school  age  to  enter 
shops,  stores  and  factories.  Most  of 
these  children,  says  Mr.  Hiatt,  start 
forth  upon  their  industrial  careers  with 
no  training  which  will  fit  them  to  be 
successful  wage-earners;  there  is  noth- 
ing to  prevent  their  becoming  misfits  or 
Entering  "blind  alley  occupations."  It  is 
to  stop  this  waste  that  the  department 
of  vocational  education  and  guidance  has 
been  established. 

A  TRUANT    OFFICER    OF    THE 
NEW  GENERATION 

THE      PRESENT      GENERATION      of 

adults  probably  remembers  with  mixed 
feelings  of  pity  and  disgust  that  ogre 
of  childhood  known  as  the  truant  officer. 
Imagine  a  truant  officer  interested  in 
the  physical  defects  of  children,  their 
home  environment  and  mental  capaci- 
ties. Yet  it  is  by  investigating  just  these 
phases  of  child  life  and  making  the  re- 
adjustments which  they  suggest,  that 
the  problem  of  truancy  is  being  solved 
today.  And  lately  truant  officers  have 
been  using  the  confidential  exchanges 
in  their  communities  to  learn  the  history 
of  each  truant's  family  so  far  as  it  has 
come  into  contact  with  relief  agencies. 

A  dozen  visiting  teachers  in  New 
York  use  the  social  service  exchange  in 
making  intensive  studies  of  the  many 
truant  and  backward  children  in  their 
care.  In  Worcester,  Mass.,  the  school 
attendance  officer,  who  is  a  city  em- 
ploye, registers  in  the  confidential  ex- 
change. Here  are  some  of  the  things 
she  was  able  to  do  last  year  : 

"A  small  boy  who  was  supposed  to  be 
very  deaf,  upon  examination  was  found 
not  to  be  deaf  but  so  defective  mentally 
that  he  was  unable  to  comprehend  what 
was  being  said  to  him. 

"It  has  been  made  possible  for  a  boy 
who  cannot  walk  well  and  has  the  use 
of  only  one  hand  to  enter  a  school  for 
crippled  children  where  he  will  be  taught 
to  be  self-supporting  instead  of  becom- 
ing in  time  a  public  charge. 

"A  bright  girl  who  has  never  been 
able  to  attend  school  because  she  could 
neither  hear  nor  speak,  has  been  re- 
ferred after  examination  and  a  slight 
operation,  to  a  school  for  the  deaf,  thus 
giving  her  a  chance  to  receive  the  edu- 
cation she  would  not  otherwise  have 
had. 

"Several  children  suspected  of  having 
incipient  tuberculosis  have  been  carefully 
examined  by  physicians  and  through  the 
cooperation  of  Memorial  Hospital  and 
the  Children's  Friend  Society  have  been 
sent  to  the  country  to  be  made  stronger 
and  more  ambitious." 


STUDYING  THE  KINDERGARTEN 

The  kindergarten — its  place  in  the 
educational  system,  its  social  value  to  the 
community,  and  its  future  development 
— is  the  subiect  of  special  study  by  a 
newly  organized  division  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education.  The  new 
division,  which  is  made  possible  by  a  co- 
operative arrangement  between  the  Na- 
tional Kindergarten  Association  and  the 
governmet,  is  directed  by  Bessie  Locke, 
secretary  of  the  association,  with  head- 
quarters in  New  York.  Myra  Winches- 
ter in  charge  of  the  bureau. 
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The  Trend  of  Things 


SOME  JANUARY  LEADERS 

THE  NEW  MEDICAL  ETHICS.  By  Burton 
J.  Hendrick.  McClure's  Magazine.  In 
1903  the  American  Medical  Association 
formally  abolished  the  "code"  of  medical 
ethics  originated  a  hundred  years  earlier. 
Gradual  reform  of  abuses,  such  as  fee 
splitting,  is  being  effected,  and — greatest  re- 
form of  all — truth  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  the  one  essential  of  the  profession.  Mr. 
Hendrick  uses  as  his  text  the  preface  to 
The  Doctor's  Dilemma  in  which  G.  Barnard 
Shaw  "repeated  virtually  all  of  the  accusa- 
tions the  world  has  hurled  at  doctors  in 
the  last  two  thousand  years."  He  quotes 
also  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot's  review  of  the 
book  in  THE  SURVEY — without,  by  the 
way,  mentioning  us — in  which  the  Ameri- 
can physician  recognizes  their  justice  "if 
we  admit,  as  Mr.  Shaw  does,  that  these 
evils  are  no  more  the  fault  of  the  doctor 
than  of  the  public." 

THE  HEREDITARY  TRANSMISSION  OF  PROP- 
IRTY.  By  Andrew  Carnegie.  The  Cen- 
tury. A  discussion  in  which  Mr.  Carnegie 
condemns  the  transmission,  without  regard 
to  merit  or  qualification,  of  rank,  wealth  and 
business  enterprises;  holds  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  primogeniture  and  entail  are 
bound  to  come :  and  points  out  that  the 
great  men  of  Britain,  as  of  this  country, 
are  as  a  rule  men  who  have  risen  from 
poverty  by  their  own  efforts.  "The  best 
Bse  of  wealth  ...  is  in  administering 
it  during  the  lifetime  of  its  possessor  for 
the  benefit  of  all  poor,  creditable  and  re- 
spectable citizens." 

IMMIGRANTS  IN  POLITICS.  By  Edward 
Alsworth  Ross.  The  Century.  The  Irish, 
governing  our  cities  on  the  "principles  of 
the  Celtic  Clan,"  have  made  them,  says 
Professor  Ross,  a  by-word  among  the  na- 
tions. Yet  to  our  British,  Scandinavian.  Teu- 
tonic, Jewish,  and  especially  English-Can- 
adian voters  do  we  owe  the  breaking  down 
of  inherited  political  prejudices  and  the 
introduction  of  reason  into  politics. 
Southern  and  eastern  European  immigra- 
tion makes  possible  the  rule  of  the  ward 
boss,  as  the  ignorant  and  helpless  immi- 
grant gives  unquestioning  loyalty  to  this 
first  social  worker  who  simplifies  the  per- 
plexities of  the  new  life  for  him.  If  the 
immigrant  is  neither  misled  nor  debauched, 
says  Professor  Ross,  myriads  of  his  kind 
have  not  passed  the  civic  kindergarten  and 
therefore,  instead  of  the  like-mindedness 
that  takes  fundamentals  for  granted  and 
is  free  to  copsider  new  questions  such 
as  conservation,  public  hygiene,  etc.,  we 
must  thresh  over  the  old  questions. 

"While  we  Americans  wrangle  over  the 
old  issues  of  clericalism,  separate  schools 
'personal  liberty,'  the  little  homogeneous 
peoples  are  forging  ahead  of  us  in  rational 
politics  and  learning  to  look  pityingly  up- 
on us  as  a  chaos  rather  than  a  people. 
If  you  should  ask  an  Englishman  whether 
the  tone  of  political  life  in  his  country 
would  remain  unaffected  by  the  admission 
to  the  electorate  of  a  couple  of  million 
Cypriotes,  blacks,  and  Bessarabians  after 
five  years  residence,  he  would  take  you 
for  a  madman." 

In  conclusion.  Professor  Ross  quotes  (he 
Italian  historian  and  sociologist,  Fcr- 
rero,  who.  after  studying  our  immigration 
policy,  decided  that  "the  Americans  far 


from  being  'practical'  are  really  the  mystics 
of  the  modern  world." 

Ferrero  says:  "To  confer  citizenship 
each  year  upon  great  numbers  of.  men 
born  and  educated  in  foreign  countries — 
men  who  come  with  ideas  and  sympathies 
totally  out  of  spirit  with  the  diverse  con- 
ditions in  the  new  country;  to  grant 
them  political  rights  they  do  not  want, 
and  of  which  they  have  never  thought;  to 
compel  them  to  declare  allegiance  to  a 
political  constitution  which  they  often  do 
not  understand ;  to  try  to  transform  sub- 
jects of  old  European  monarchies  into 
free  citizens  of  young  American  republics 
over  night — is  not  all  this  to  do  violence  to 
common  sense  ?" 

THE  CARIBBEAN  TROPICS,  A  RICH  MAN'S 
HEAVEN  AND  A  POOR  MAN'S  HELL.  By 
Julius  Muller.  The  Century.  The  tale  of 
white  colonies  swallowed  up  in  the  black 
population ;  of  the  desperate  fight  of  the 
northerner  against  the  jungle ;  of  defeat 
and  despair  and  longing  for  home;  of  the 
mighty  sugar  mills  and  plantations  where 
money  has  been  poured  out  to  return  a 
hundred  fold.  Such  is  the  tale  of  the 
Carribees,  as  Mr.  Muller  tells  it,  where 
the  white  man  can  exist  only  as  master; 
where,  except  in  a  few  colonies  of  remark- 
able men,  it  is  impossible  for  a  white  man 
to  work  with  his  hands  and  not  sink  to  the 
class  of  the  peasant  or  peon  laborer  and 
where  there  is  no  such  type  as  our  north- 
ern farmer. 

OUR  CHILDREN.  By  Wells  Hastings. 
The  Century.  We  hear  a  good  deal  about 
the  out  growing  of  their  parents  by  im- 
migrant children  in  contact  with  a  new 
civilization.  But  misunderstanding  between 
age  and  youth,  between  parent  and  child  is 
as  old  as  humanity  itself.  American  chil- 
dren, says  Mr.  Hastings,  are  brought  up 
by  jerks,  with  no  "determinate  philosophy," 
and  without  mothering:  whether  the 
mother  be  a  society  woman  who  turns  her 
children  over  to  hirelings,  a  tradesman's  or 
farmer's  wife  who  sends  them  outdoors 
or  to  school  that  they  may  not  be  "under- 
foot," or  a  tenement  woman  who  drives 
them  to  the  streets  for  the  same  reason. 
"It  is  hard  for  us  to  say,  'I  have  these 
important  children  and  T  shall  give  them  a 
really  important  part  of  my  life.'  " 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Hastings  says.  "There 
is  only  one  comprehensive  rule  for  bring- 
ing up  children,  and  that  is  that  we  must 
honestly  rack  our  reluctant  minds  until 
they  give  us  back  something  of  our  own 
forgotten  emotions;  that  we  must  give  in 
measure  as  we  exp;ct  to  receive;  that  we 
must  acknowledge  the  child's  mind  and 
emotions  to  resemble  our  own  in  scarcely 
limited  counterpart." 


\X/TLLIAM  H.  TAFT  in  an  address  at 
New  Haven  on  December  14,  reveal- 
ed one  of  the  reasons  for  the  slow  pro- 
gress of  compensation  legislation  affecting 
employes  in  interstate  commerce.  "Form- 
erly," said  the  ex-president : 

"a  man  could  often  collect  fifteen  to 


twenty  thousand  dollars  by  means  of 
jury,  if  he  had  a  railroad  spine — on« 
which  could  be  injured  in  such  a  wa; 
you  could  never  tell  it  after  the  trial 
In  my  administration  we  could  no 
pass  a  workmen's  compensation  law 
for  the  very  reason  that  a  large  num 
ber  of  Congressmen  and  Senator! 
who  made  a  considerable  part  of  theii 
living  by  this  railroad  spine  legisla 
tion  opposed  the  bill. 

"Formerly  the  common  law  epitora 
ized    the   current   theory   of   the   rela 
tions  between  employer  and  employe 
as  'the  buyer  must  beware.'    The  bes 
man    of    that    day    felt   'let   the   d 
take    the    hindmost.'      Since    the    n 
interest    in     labor     matters    we    ha 
halted  in  our  chase  for  the  dollar  lo: 
enough   to     look     back   to   see   if 
can't    help    those    who    have    droppe 
behind." 


I  JnbtpmDent 

V  '] 


THE  CITY 


HARRY  KEMP  in  the  Independent 
I  love  to  quaff  the  wine  of  multitudes 
And  drink  deep  of  the  City's  fierce  unn 
More  than  the  country  and  its  sunny  fiei 
The  rush  and  whirl  of  people  is  to  me: 
The  Subway  and  its  ever-roaring  trains, 
The  Elevated  coiling  overhead, 
The  clanging  street  car  filled  to  full  wi' 

folk 

Touch  all  my  soul  to  singing.  I  achieve, 
Here  'mongst  my  fellow  men,  heights  unat 

tained 

In  the  calm-rustling  wood,  or  by  the  streati 
That  ripples  oceanward  thru  bending  reeds 

I  know  it  is  the  mode  to  curse  the  Town, 
To  cry  out  on  its  lust  for  gold  and  power 
To   swear   it   errs    from    Nature    and   he 

ways — 

Yet,  as  the  bee  erects  her  teeming  hive, 
The  ant,  his  rounded  hill,  so  Man  rear 

huge 

His  cities;  there  is  nothing  more  sublim 
Than  New  York  basking  in  the  morning  sui 
All  her  great,  sky-backed  length,  whT 

breasting  tugs 
Bear  surge  ahead,  and  all  the  river's  full 
Of  whistling  craft,  and  sea-gulls  wheel 

dip.  .    .    . 

I  love  to  quaff  the  wine  of  multitudes 
And  drink  deep  of  the  City's  fierce  unr 


holiday  cards  and  messag 
by  workers  of  our  own  times  have 
reached  THE  SURVEY.  Among  them  may 
mentioned  The  New  Freedom  by  Howar 
S.  Braucher,  secretary  of  the  Nation 
Playground  Association,  who  holds  "tha 
no  battle  has  ever  been  for  an  ideal  mor 
fundamental  than  the  campaign  for  a  lif 
rather  than  an  existence  for  all";  A  Gla 
New  Year  written  by  Caroline  Bartlet 
Crane  for  the  Lucinda  Hinsdale  Stor 
chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  in  which  she  weaves  he 
childhood  memories  of  Point-No-Point 
the  upper  Mississippi  into  a  parable  fo 
men  and  women ;  and  Christmas  by  Wil 
liam  Leavitt  Stoddard,  Washington  corres- 
pondent of  THE  SURVEY,  who  throws  a- 
year  of  wars  on  the  screen  to  show  how  the 
Christmas  spirit  is  spited,  "for  there  is  no 
peace  on  earth  either  to  men  of  good  will 
or  bad  will."  Will  readers  who  received 
such  preachments,  printed  or  written, 
riotously  merrv  or  deeply  sorrowful,  but 
instinct  with  the  social  spirit,  send  there- 
in? We  should  like  to  have  them  a* 
treasure  trove  to  quote  from  when  the 
snow  fal1=  next  year. 


Editorials 


EDWARD  T.  DEVINE 

JANE  ADDAMS 
GRAHAM   TAYLOR 
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Editor 


L  GEORGE  M.  PRICE  went  to  England  last 
summer  to  study  industrial  conditions. 
le  has  written  a  lengthy  and  erudite  re- 
>ort  for  the  United  States  government.  But  for 
SURVEY  he  has  done  something  else.  He  has 
written  a  series  of  brief,  informal  articles  on  in- 
teresting things  that  he  saw  and  heard — the  living 
human  episodes  and  impressions  which  encased 
some  of  the  hard  facts  and  sound  generalizations 
he  has  written  into  the  report.  Just  the  sort  of 
stories  that  Dr.  Price  would  tell  you  if  he  had  you 
in  his  office  for  a  few  minutes,  and  in  the  same 
conversational  style,  too.  They  begin  in  this  issue. 


PENNSYLVANIA  has  a  new  humane  law. 
Hereafter  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second 
class,  it  is  to  be  unlawful  to  make  a  horse  work 
more  than  fifteen  hours  out  of  any  twenty-four.  The 
Humane  Society  tried  to  make  the  limit  twelve 
hours,  but  failed.  Says  a  member  of  that  so- 
ciety in  Our  Dumb  Animals,  "Under  the  general 
cruelty  act  in  our  state  we  have  repeatedly  stopped 
the  working  of  horses  for  more  than  twelve 
hours  consecutively.  No  horses  are  allowed  to 
work  days,  and  then,  after  a  few  hours'  rest,  put 
on  for  night  service  if  we  can  learn  of  it." 

This  same  member  hails  the  new  law  as  "a  fine 
beginning  of  a  new  form  of  protective  legisla- 
tion." There  must  be  a  general  approbation  of 
a  humane  law  designed  to  protect  dumb  animals 
from  overwork,  but  isn't  it  curious  that  citizens 
of  Pennsylvania  have  called  into  service  a  "gen- 
eral cruelty  act"  to  prevent  the  overworking  of 
horses  and  never  have  called  upon  this  benefi- 
cient  statute  to  prevent  the  overworking  of  men? 
Pennsylvania's  industries  are  of  the  sort  where 
men  work  with  their  hands.  They  have  been 
built  upon  the  blood  and  muscular  tissue  of  men. 
They  are  not  industries  of  delicate  tools  and  fine 
adjustments.  They  are  the  industries  of  pick 
and  tongs;  the  industries  of  poisonous  gases,  of 
furnaces  of  boiling  metal;  the  industries  of  haz- 
ard and  of  body-wracking  toil.  And  it  is  in  the 
steel  industry,  the  master  of  them  all,  that  Penn- 
sylvania furnishes  a  larger  quota  than  any  other 
state  in  the  Union  not  only  of  men  who  work 
twelve  hours  a  day,  but  also  of  men  who  work 
every  fortnight  twenty-four  hours. 

No  humane  society  is  collecting  statistics  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  twelve-hour  day  in  the  heat  and 
toil  of  a  steel  mill.  But  it  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  some  Pennsylvanians  are  looking  out  for  the 
horses. 


"BOARDING    ROUND"  AND    THE 
TRAMP  TEACHER 

JOHN  R.  HOWARD,  Jr. 

THE  Windsor  County  (Vt.)  Y.  M.  C.  A.  re- 
cently issued  an  illustrated  report  of  a  study 
made  last  spring  into  the  conditions  and  needs  of 
ninety-seven  of  the  rural  schools  in  that  county. 
The  method  is  similar  to  that  used  in  other  rural 
school  surveys,  and  the  findings  much  the  same. 
The  chief  significance  of  this  study  is  that  it  was 
made  by  a  body  of  citizens  able  and  willing  to 
put  the  facts  to  immediate  use.  The  thirteen 
members  of  the  committee  are  residents  in  seven 
of  the  twenty  towns  covered.  The  title  of  the 
pamphlet  is  Do  You  Know  the  Facts?  No  doubt 
they  do  by  now,  and  no  doubt  a  similar  study  one 
year  hence  would  show  a  marked  improvement 
in  conditions.  Such  is  the  force  of  facts  revealed 
in  a  small  community. 

It  is  safe  to  predict,  however,  that  one  of  the 
conditions  described  will  not  be  numbered  among 
the  improved  conditions.  The  proper  arrange- 
ment, equipment,  lighting,  heating,  ventilation, 
toilet  facilities,  playground,  and  physical  care  of 
a  rural  school  are  within  the  reach  of  almost  any 
community,  however  poor,  provided  the  neces- 
sary information  finds  its  way  among  the  people. 
Not  so  of  the  right  kind  of  teachers.  This  re- 
port says  of  the  teachers  in  one  union  school  dis- 
trict in  Windsor  County: 

"During  the  three  years  1910-1913,  there 
were  117  different  teachers  in  these  towns 
(in  32  schools),  of  whom  40  served  but  one 
term  in  a  school,  26  but  two  terms  and  27  but 
three  terms.  Only  four  teachers  remained 
in  the  same  school  for  the  three  years  and 
these  were  in  graded  schools.  The  average 
term  of  service  for  all  the  teachers  for  all 
the  schools  was  slightly  over  two  and  a  half 
terms  in  a  school." 

Against  such  a  discouraging  condition  of  af- 
fairs no  town,  or  union  of  towns,  can  make  much 
headway  alone. 

Better  physical  conditions  in  the  schools  will 
make  a  slight  difference.  Better  salaries  will 
make  still  more.  The  salaries  of  the  rural  teachers 
in  this  particular  school  district  are  $7.50  to  $9  a 
week  for  a  thirty-one  week  school,  or  from  $233 
to  $279  a  year.  But  even  better  salaries  are  not 
enough.  Every  influence  making  for  the  deser- 
tion of  the  rural  home  for  the  city  operates  with 
as  much  certainty  upon  the  school  teacher  as  up- 
on every  other  individual,  with  the  added  weight 
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that  it  is  not  a  "rural  home"  that  the  school 
teacher  deserts,  but  "boarding  'round." 

A  school  in  a  county  adjacent  to  Windsor 
County,  a  year  or  two  ago,  searched  till  May  23, 
before  it  could  find  a  teacher  for  the  spring  term. 
She  refused  to  return  in  the  fall,  and  it  was 
November  7  before  another  teacher  was  secured, 
a  man.  The  enrollment  in  this  school  was  5,  the 
attendance,  according  to  the  printed  report, 
"4  12/58."  Imagine  going  to  teach  in  a  strange 
"town"  where  the  children  of  school  age  in  the 
district  numbered  5.  None  but  a  missionary  or 
a  misfit  could  do  it !  This  is  an  exaggerated  con- 
dition, but  it  is  approached  by  many  another 
school  district  in  all  states  where  the  rural  popu- 
lation is  depleted. 

The  most  promising  way  to  meet  the  problem 
is  through  the  consolidation  of  these  petty 
school  districts  and  the  substitution  for  one-room 
schools  of  consolidated,  graded  schools,  where 
teachers  are  specialized,  supervised,  well  paid, 
and  have  each  others  company;  where  pupils  can 
be  fitted  for  commercial  or  farm  life  by  study,  by 
manual  and  agricultural  labor,  and  by  play  in  as- 
sociation with  other  boys  and  girls  of  their  own 
age;  and  where  the  scattered  homes  can  find  a 
common  meeting  place  for  adults  as  well  as  chil- 
dren. 

It  is  to  the  state  that  the  towns  and  counties 
must  look  for  leadership  and  assistance  in  such 
a  program:  to  train  the  teachers,  to  provide  the 
supervision,  and  to  encourage  with  substantial 
grants.  And,  as  the  cost  of  democracy  is  always 
great,  so  those  states  with  the  most  centralized 
control  will  m'ost  quickly  realize  the  new  rural 
school. 

TRADE  UNIONS  AND  THE  LAW 

HENRY  R.  SEAGER 

AN  incident  of  the  present  Colorado  strike — 
the  indictment  of  officials  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  by  a  Federal  Grand  Jury  in  Pueblo 
—again  brings  to  the  fore  the  relation  of  unions 
to  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law. 

No  single  action  of  President  Wilson  has  called 
forth  more  criticism  than  his  approval,  last  June, 
of  the  sundry  civil  bill.  This  provided,  among 
other  things,  that  no  part  of  the  $300,000  appro- 
priated for  the  enforcement  of  the  anti-trust  law 
should  be  used  for  the  prosecution  of  labor  or- 
ganizations.1 

That  such  a  method  of  limiting  the  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  was  highly  ob- 
jectionable, few  will  deny.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  the  President  was  responsible 
either  for  the  inception  or  for  the  execution  of 
the  plan.  To  avoid  the  necessity  of  changing— 
perhaps  with  serious  consequences — a  carefully 
prepared  legislative  program,  he  signed  the  bill 
in  the  exact  form  in  which  it  had  been  passed  by 
the  previous  Congress.  He  took  pains,  however, 
to  qualify  his  approval  by  declaring  that  if  it 
were  possible  for  him  to  veto  the  "proviso,"  with- 

'The  ablest  of  these  criticisms — all  the  more  effective  because 
prefaced  by  a  laudation  of  the  President's  tariff  policy — is  that 
of  George  Harvey,  under  the  caption  Six  Months  of  Wilson  in 
the  November  North  American  Review. 


out  vetoing  the  whole  measure,  he  should  un- 
hesitatingly do  so.  Also,  he  pointed  out  that 
other  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  government 
made  the  limitation  as  regards  this  particular  ap- 
propriation of  no  practical  importance.  The 
prosecution,  just  begun  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  of  officers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  for 
their  activities  in  connection  with  the  coal  strike 
in  West  Virginia  last  year  would  seem  to  prove 
the  sincerity  of  his  declaration. 

More  important  than  the  proper  apportionment 
of  praise  and  blame  between  the  President  and 
Congress  for  the  legislation  criticized,  is  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  exemption  of  labor  organizations 
from  the  operation  of  the  anti-trust  act  is  itself 
justifiable  or  desirable.  Congress  seems  clearly 
disposed  to  accord  such  exemption.  In  the  daily 
press  the  only  intelligible  reason  given  for  this 
determination  is  the  growing  influence  of  the  labor 
vote.  If  this  were  in  truth  the  only  motive  behind 
the  proposed  policy  Colonel  Harvey's  declara- 
tion2 that  the  country  seems  destined  soon  to 
"face  a  determined  struggle  for  class  domination 
whose  outcome  every  patriotic  citizen  must  con- 
template with  the  gravest  foreboding"  would  seem 
fully  warranted.  But  are  there  not  better  reasons 
for  excepting  labor  organizations  from  the  con- 
demnation of  the  Sherman  law  than  the  fact  that 
labor  leaders  in  and  out  of  Congress  desire  it? 

That  the  anti-trust  act  should  not  be  applied  in- 
discriminately to  all  combinations  in  restraint  of 
trade  is  now  generally  agreed.  After  a  good  deal 
of  hesitation,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  itself  come  to  that  conclusion,  although 
it  has  not  yet  clearly  indicated  what  the  basis  of 
discrimination,  beyond  the  vague  "rule  of  rea- 
son," is  to  be.  Combinations  of  producers,  using 
unfair  methods  to  build  up  monopolies  and  then 
using  their  monopoly  powers  to  extort  unreason- 
ably high  profits  from  scattered  and  unorgan- 
ized consumers  must  certainly  continue  to  fall 
under  the  condemnation  of  the  law.  From  this 
class  of  clearly  obnoxious  and  unlawful  combina- 
tions there  is  a  gradual  gradation  to  combinations, 
like  those  of  western  fruit  growers  attempting  to 
maintain  fair  prices  for  their  products  in  eastern 
markets,  which  all  would  approve. 

Shall  we  wait  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  work 
out  a  satisfactory  classification  of  combinations, 
condemning  the  objectionable  and  upholding  the 
"reasonable"  or  are  there  certain  principles  of 
condemnation  which  Congress  may  itself  advan- 
tageously apply?  I  believe  that  there  is  one  such 
principle  that  may  at  once  be  applied  and  that 
justifies  the  proposal  to  accord  special  treatment 
to  labor  organizations, — a  principle  that  has  been 
embodied  in  English  law  since  1875  and  that  seems 
to  have  operated  there  in  a  way  that  has  given 
general  satisfaction. 

Amidst  the  complexity  of  the  combination  move- 
ment two  distinct  sets  of  economic  relations  are 
clearly  separable.  One  concerns  the  dealings  be- 
tween the  producers  and  consumers,  or  the  sell- 
ers and  buyers,  of  commodities;  the  other  the 
dealings  between  employers  and  employes. 

'Vide,  idem,  p.  587. 
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Referring  to  the  latter  the  British  Conspiracy  and 
Protection  of  Property  Act  of  1875  declared  that 
in  connection  with  trade  disputes  no  agreement 
or  combination  to  do,  or  to  procure  to  be  done, 
any  act  "shall  be  indictable  as  a  conspriacy  if 
such  act  committed  by  one  person  would  not  be 
punishable  as  a  crime."  In  other  words,  com- 
binations of  wage-earners  or  of  employers  con- 
cerned with  the  questions  of  wages,  hours,  etc. 
that  arise  between  them  were  expressly  relieved 
from  the  condemnation  which  the  common  law  ap- 
plied to  "combinations  in  restraint  of  trade." 

It  was  believed  that  in  this  field  combination  in- 
stead of  being  an  evil  was  on  the  whole  beneficial. 
Wage-earners  should  be  encouraged  to  combine — 
"trade  union  acts"  were  passed  by  the  same  Par- 
liament— since  combination  was  necessary  to  the 
protection  of  their  interests.  By  combining  on 
their  side  employers  could  easily  protect  them- 
selves from  excessive  demands  on  the  part  of  the 
labor  combinations.  They  should  be  allowed  to 
combine  with  equal  freedom.  The  interest  of  the 
public  would,  it  was  thought,  be  sufficiently  safe- 
guarded if  individuals  were  held  to  strict  respon- 
sibility for  their  individual  acts,  the  added  penal- 
ties applying  to  conspiracies  becoming  operative 
only  when  the  acts  committed  by  combinations 
were  in  themselves  criminal. 

This  cannot  fairly  be  characterized  as  class 
legislation.  The  exemption  applies  as  well  to 
combinations  of  employers  in  connection  with 
trade  disputes  as  to  combinations  of  employes. 
It  is  merely  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  rela- 
tions between  employers  and  employes  present 
one  phase  of  the  combination  movement;  the  re- 
lations between  producers  and  consumers,  sellers 
and  buyers,  a  different  phase. 

The  proposal  to  exempt  labor  organizations 
from  the  operation  of  the  anti-trust  act  is  an  ap- 
plication of  this  same  principle.  In  its  prac- 
tical operation  the  anti-trust  act  has  frequently 
been  applied  to  labor  organizations ;  never,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  to  employers'  associations.  Be- 
cause it  has  never  been  turned  against  employers' 
associations,  it  has  been  assumed,  perhaps  too 
hastily,  that  they  do  not  now  come  under  the  law. 
Those  who  advocate  the  exemption  of  labor  organ- 
izations may  easily  clear  their  proposal  of  the 
charge  of  involving  class  legislation  by  following 
the  example  of  the  British  parliament  and  causing 
the  exemption  to  apply  alike  to _ employers'  asso- 
ciations and  labor  organizations  in  respect  to  their 
mutual  relations.  This  is  what  is  really  aimed 
at.  The  exclusion  of  employers'  associations, 
which  has  been  tacitly  assumed,  should  be  ex- 
pressly added  if  labor  organizations  are  to  be  ex- 
cluded. 

There  are  several  arguments  that  may  be  urged 
in  favor  of  this  change.  The  anti-trust  law  has 
been  held  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the  boycott. 
There  seems  no  reason,  so  far  as  the  argument 
runs,  why  it  should  not  also  be  held  to  prohibit 
the  strike.  Strikes  certainly  present  combina- 
tions engaged  in  restraining  trade  as  clearly  as 
boycotts.  But  such  an  extension  would  bring  our 
federal  law  back  to  the  stage  of  development  in 
which  state  laws  were  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 


last  century.  Strikes  and  boycotts  are  to  be  de- 
plored, no  doubt ;  but  does  not  the  path  of  progress 
lie  through  developing  combinations  on  both  sides 
and  arrangements  for  collective  bargaining,  con- 
ciliation and  arbitration,  that  will  make  a  resort 
to  these  weapons  unnecessary?  This  is  the  well- 
nigh  unanimous  view  of  economists. 

The  normal  procedure  under  the  anti-trust  act 
is  a  dissolution  suit  carried  on  at  the  instance  of 
the  government.  Does  anyone  seriously  advocate 
the  dissolution,  -through  judicial  order,  of  our 
larger  labor  organizations?  The  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  has  often  been  the  target  of  at- 
tack for  embittered  employers,  but,  so  far  as  I 
know,  no  one  has  gone  so  far  as  to  petition  the 
government  to  dissolve  it,  and  for  obvious  rea- 
sons. This  fact  alone  shows  how  different  is  the 
problem  presented  by  the  great  capitalistic  com- 
binations and  by  labor  organizations.  The  rem- 
edy that  is  applied  as  a  matter  of  course  to  the 
one  is  not  even  thought  'of  in  connection  with  the 
other. 

Finally,  there  is  good  ground  for  urging  that 
the  present  law  operates  unfairly.  The  fact  that 
it  has  not  yet  been  invoked  against  a  single  em- 
ployers' association,  though  frequently  applied  to 
labor  organizations,  is  indirect  evidence  of  this. 
Without  any  special  machinery  or  publicity  em- 
ployers may  readily  come  together,  with  business 
management  concentrated  as  it  now  is,  to  agree 
on  common  policies  with  reference  to  employes. 
The  political  activities  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  revealed  through  the  re- 
cent congressional  inquiry,  shows  how  far  such 
associations  may  sometimes  go  without  arous- 
ing suspicion  of  their  purposes  or  methods. 
Thus  effective  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade 
may  be  maintained  on  the  employers'  side  with- 
out attracting  attention  or  giving  rise  to  evidence 
that  might  later  be  utilized  in  legal  actions. 

The  same  is  not  true  of  wage-earners.  Com- 
bined action  for  them  means  coming  together  in 
public  meetings,  publishing  information  in  labor 
papers  that  may  be  widely  read;  in  short,  adver- 
tising as  widely  as  possible  what  they  propose  to 
do  and  the  means  they  propose  to  use  in  doing  it. 
It  is  easy  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  combina- 
tion, if  it  amounts  to  anything.  The  consequence 
is  that  an  anti-combination  law  may  be  enforced 
with  little  effort  against  wage-earners,  scarcely  at 
all  against  their  employers.  Feeling  the  injustice 
of  this  situation  and  their  helplessness,  the  more 
hot-headed  and  ill-balanced  among  wage-earners 
are  only  too  apt  to  turn  to  secret  and  lawless 
methods  that  are  socially  much  more  deplorable 
than  any  number  of  strikes  and  boycotts  eon- 
ducted  openly  and  with  proper  regard  for  the  pub- 
lic peace. 

In  this  situation,  not  prohibition  of  combina-, 
tions  in  connection  with  trade  disputes,  but  reg- 
ulation applied  impartially  to  both  sides  by  com- 
petent administrative  officers  would  seem  to  be 
what  is  needed.  If  this  should  prove  a  first  step 
toward  the  substitution  of  regulation  for  indis- 
criminate prohibition  for  combinations  of  all 
sorts,  so  much  the  better. 
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WHERE  IGNORANCE  IS  DEATH 

Alice  Mavor  Edwards 

J-JE  was  not  the  kind  of  a  man  to 
figure  in  romance;  only  a  plain 
middle-aged  machinist  who  had  done 
his  day's  work  since  he  could  remember 
with  hearty  thankfulness  that  there  was 
work  to  do.  Plenty  to  eat  of  a  sort, 
school  books  for  the  kiddie,  and  the  rent 
paid  every  month.  He  and  the  woman 
had  managed  that. 

One  day  he  began  to  cough.  The 
atmosphere  was  heavy  in  the  shop. 
With  close  moist  air,  fatigue,  and  the 
shock  of  draught  upon  unprotected 
shoulders — yes,  one  easily  caught  cold 
and  having  once  caught  it,  too  easily 
kept  it.  So  he  coughed,  all  winter,  all 
spring,  and — it  had  never  hung  on  quite 
so  long  before — all  summer  and  all 
winter  again. 

Then  he  noticed  he  was  not  working 
with  his  old  vigor.  Coughing  tired  him. 
It  was  becoming  too  much  trouble  to 
eat  after  a  day's  work.  He  would  come 
home  at  night,  fling  himself  upon  the 
couch  and  fall  into  a  numbing  sort  of 
slumber,  only  to  be  wakened  by  the 
cough  which  shook  him  more  harshly  at 
each  paroxysm.  Still,  a  man  does  not  go 
to  a  doctor  when  a  call  means  two  days' 
wages,  or  a  lay  off  from  the  chief  busi- 
ness of  life.  Instead,  he  coughs  on. 
For  four  years  John  Jones  coughed  on, 
lost  flesh,  and  worked  without  ambition 
and  with  ever-increasing  weariness. 
Then  the  drop  came. 

The  physician  looked  at  him  sharply. 
He  was  panting  and  trembling  with  the 
fatigue  of  a  few  stairs'  climb.  The 
physician  knew  what  the  short  breath, 
the  feverish  lips,  the  abnormally  bright 
eye  and  that  incessant  cough  meant.  He 
was  not  a  brute.  He  was  only  a  busy 
and  harassed  man  whose  hours  for  eat- 
ing and  sleeping  had  been  reduced  to 
improper  fractions  by  the  demands  of 
just  this  sort  of  thing.  There  was  the 
formal  examination,  of  course,  the 
weary  man's  bewilderment  growing  with 
each  new  test,  then — 

"Consumption,  man !" 

The  doctor  did  not  hestitate  to  use 
the  old-fashioned  term  for  the  disease 
now  known  under  a  more  euphonious 
title. 

"Quit  work  at  once.  Go  down  to 
Arizona  and  live  in  the  open  air — your 
only  chance.  People  get  well  there." 

And  he  bowed  the  stricken  man  out 
of  the  cV>or  with  a  throb  of  pity  for  the 
twitching  lips  and  anguished  eyes. 

John    Jones   was   not   the   kind   of   a 


man  who  thinks  or  acts  quickly.  It  had 
become  easier  to  do  things  slowly  in 
the  past  few  years.  And  he  was  tired 
now — very  tired.  He  found  it  hard  to 
board  the  car  at  the  corner.  He  scarce- 
ly noticed  when  the  conductor  called 
his  street  and  roughly  urged  him  to 
hurry  as  he  hesitated  with  a  foot  on  the 
running  board. 

Consumption !  That  was  what  the 
doctor  had  said  of  Brown  who  had 
worked  next  to  him  for  years,  and  who 
died  there  in  the  shop  of  sudden  hem- 
orrhage one  day  only  a  few  months 
since. 

Quit  work !  Why,  he'd  worked  every 
day,  always — Sundays  too,  most  of  the 
time — a  full,  clean  day's  work.  A  man 
might  be  tired;  he  might  cough;  but  he 
must  work  and  work  hard  when  there 
were  Mary  and  the  growing  kid.  Quit 
work !  Who  paid  the  bills  when  a  man 
quit  work? 

Arizona — where  was  that?  He  had 
heard  of  it  remotely  as  he  had  heard  of 
Patagonia  or  Siberia  or  the  Klondike. 
He  must  go,  of  course,  if  the  doctor 
said,  for  the  doctor  knew.  People  got 
well  there,  and  he  must  get  well.  The 
fight  was  hard  enough  when  a  man  was 
strong.  How  did  one  get  to  Arizona? 
How — 

He  ran  across  Casey  here.  Casey  be- 
longed to  the  bunch  that  met  sometimes 
for  a  glass  and  a  smoke  and  a  social 
game  together  at  "Mike's" — only  once 
in  a  while,  though.  Casey  was  fat  and 
red  of  face  and  had  all  the  insolence  of 
health. 

"Hard  luck,  old  man  !"  His  hearty 
slap  upon  the  thin  shoulders  made  his 
companion  wince,  but  Casey  did  not  see 
that.  "Got  to  go,  have  you?  We'll  see 
if  the  bunch  can  help  a  little.  Don't  get 
fussy."  And  terrified  at  the  sight  of 
any  sort  of  human  emotion,  and  even 
more  embarrassed  at  a  display  of  hu- 
man gratitude,  Casey  was  off. 

The  "bunch"  had  helped;  the  boss 
and  the  boys  at  the  shop  had  helped. 
They  had  been  glad  to  give  but  they 
had  not  much  to  spare;  and  it  was  no 
small  source  of  pride  to  them  when  they 
had  collected  just  exactly  seventy-five 
dollars. 

Mary  could  sew  enough  afterwards, 
she  said ;  he  was  not  to  worry. 

And  now  he  was  in  the  day  coach  for 
his  four  day  trip,  his  lunch  in  a  big 
basket  beside  him.  One  could  not  af- 
ford a  sleeper  when  tickets  cost  so 
much. 

Who  would  believe  that  it  would  cost 
so  much !  He  had  not  known  before 


how  desperately  weary  he  was.  It  was 
hard  to  breathe  with  the  motion  of  the 
train  which  shook  the  piteously  thin 
shoulders.  The  coal  dust  made  one 
cough  more  raspingly  too.  To  eat  was 
an  effort — why  eat,  when  a  man  was 
so  tired? 

Hunched  into  a  corner  of  the  seat  he 
sat,  a  pitiful,  broken-chested,  shivering 
creature,  hot  fever  touching  his  cheeks 
with  livid  color.  He  had  tried  to  eat 
one  of  the  sausage  sandwiches  which 
Mary  had  so  carefully  packed  in  with 
the  cheese  and  doughnuts.  A  few  soil- 
ed handkerchiefs  and  cloths  lay  about 
on  the  floor  and  in  the  rough  plush  seat, 
laden  with  death-dealing  mucus  for  the 
next  occupant.  John  Jones  was  not  an 
uncleanly  man.  But  when  one  coughed 
so  hard  and  so  long,  it  was  not  always 
easy  to  be  careful.  The  porter  would 
not  bother.  John  learned  that  when  he 
called  to  him  one  morning,  dizzy  with' 
that  dreadful  nausea  from  the  car  mo- 
tion. "The  company  didn't  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  'lungers' ;  there  ought  to 
be  a  law  to  prevent  their  riding  at  all." 

If  only  he  dared  ask  for  a  drink  now. 
But  perhaps  he  could  reach  the  cup  him- 
self there  under  the  water  cooler.  It 
was  hard  to  move,  harder  still  to  stag- 
ger up  the  lurching  aisle.  But  the  water 
which  he  drank  in  gulps  of  thirsty  grati- 
tude from  the  common  cup  was  most 
refreshing.  Of  germs  he  had  not  heard. 
Of  infection  he  did  not  dream.  The 
doctor  had  not  said. 

He  pulled  himself  back  to  the  seat  and 
settled  down  again  into  his  corner,  shak- 
ing and  spent  with  the  effort. 

It  was  there  that  I  found  him  as  I 
was  passing  through  from  the  Pullman. 
There  was  little  to  do,  but  he  seemed 
grateful  that  anyone  should  have  the  in- 
clination to  chat  with  him.  It  was  lone- 
some, he  said,  and  he  was  tired.  He 
talked  of  Mary  and  the  kiddie  and  of 
some  of  the  things  he  hoped  to  do  for 
them  when  he  was  well — in  Arizona. 
He  would  get  some  light  job  right  away, 
then  Mary  need  not  work  so  hard.  He 
would  be  rested  after  he  got  off  the 
train.  People  always  got  well  there. 

His  hungry  look  as  we  passed  the  de- 
pot lunch  house  at  a  little  way  station 
sent  me  out  to  get  a  cup  of  coffee  for 
him.  I  came  back  to  find  a  hushed 
compartment,  a  Negro  porter  gray  with 
superstitious  terror  plucking  at  a  shriv- 
eled inert  heap  where  John  Jones  had 
lately  sat. 

And  at  home  Mary  was  sitting  half- 
heartedly picking  at  a  bit  of  unfinished 
sewing,  waiting  to  hear  of  a  safe  arrival. 
Loneliness  had  grown  less  endurable 
with  every  hour.  Anxiety  had  made  the 
days  a  dragging  suspense,  the  nights  a 
prolonged  terror.  It  had  been  hard  to 
let  him  go.  But  the  doctor  had  said — 

What  was  it  the  doctor  had  said? 

The  doctor  had  said  just  enough  to 
send  a  man  with  the  sentence  of  im- 
mediate death  upon  him  a  torturing 
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journey  two  thousand  miles  away  from 
such  friends  and  comforts  as  he  pos- 
sessed. He  had  gone  with  no  knowledge 
of  the  disease  he  was  combating,  no  re- 
sources for  caring  for  himself  in  a 
strange  country,  no  thought  of  the  pre- 


cautions necessary  to  public  safety. 

Three  sufferers  from  the  effects  of 
John  Jones'  wretched  and  ill-advised 
journey — John,  Mary,  the  public.  But 
how  are  John  and  Mary  and  the  public 
to  know  better? 
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'TIS  CHRISTMAS  UNTIL  TWELFTH 
NIGHT 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Why  mail  our 
Christmas  gifts  early,  substituting  one 
rush  to  get  everything  delivered  before 
Christmas  Day  for  the  old  one  of  shop- 
ping late?  Our  old  English  tradition 
gives  us  a  Christmas  festival  lasting 
until  Twelfth  Night.  Our  social  set- 
tlements hold  to  this  custom  and  con- 
tinue Christmas  parties  until  January  6. 
Why  may  not  each  one  of  us  have  our 
Christmas  last  as  long  and  not  mix  the 
preparation  for  the  holiday  with  the 
receipt  of  gifts? 

As  I  have  tried  this  year  to  follow 
both  the  dictum  "shop  early"  and  the 
one  "mail  your  gifts  early,"  I  can  testi- 
fy that  one  is  comfortable  for  every- 
body concerned,  and  the  other  uncom- 
fortable both  for  giver  and  receiver. 

"Shop  early,  let  your  gifts  be  spread 
from  Christmas  until  Twelfth  Night" 
would  be  my  revision  of  your  receipt. 
ZILPHA  D.  SMITH. 

Boston. 


GOOD  AND  BAD  LABOR  UNIONS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  "Whatever  the  atti- 
tude of  the  operators  toward  labor  or- 
ganization and  collective  bargaining  as 
general  propositions,  they  declare  that 
their  present  antagonism  is  only  against 
the  particular  union  with  which  they  are 
now  struggling." 

This  sentence  from  Graham  Romeyn 
Taylor's  splendid  account  of  the  strike 
in  the  Michigan  copper  country  in  THE 
SURVEY  for  November  1,  suggests  cer- 
tain reflections  on  the  morality  and  rea- 
sonableness of  such  a  position. 

In  general,  the  right  of  association  is 
a  natural  right,  for  it  is  among  those 
needs  that  are  indispensable  to  human 
welfare.  Unless  the  individual  be  al- 
lowed the  opportunity  to  join  his  forces 
with  those  of  his  fellows,  he  cannot 
command  adequate  and  reasonable  con- 
ditions of  life  and  development.  As 
Pope  Leo  XIII  pointed  out,  the  needs 
and  impulses  which  lie  at  the  basis  of 
the  right  of  association  are  essentially 
the  same  as  those  that  impel  men  to 
establish  civil  societies  or  states. 

Like  all  other  rights,  this  one  is  lim- 
ited by  the  rights  of  the  neighbor,  and 
should  be  exercised  in  such  a  way  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  latter.  When 
any  association  violates  this  rule,  the  in- 
jured persons  are  justified  in  opposing 
and  obstructing  it  by  all  legitimate 


means.  Is  this  condition  verified  when 
employers  refuse  to  recognize  a  labor 
union  ? 

Generally  speaking,  we  may  say  that 
it  is  not.  No  general  reason  can  be  al- 
leged which  will  justify  such  an  attitude 
on  the  part  of  an  employer. 

In  the  first  place,  the  prevailing  fact 
is  that  without  organization  wage-earn- 
ers cannot  obtain  anything  like  fair  con- 
ditions of  employment.  In  the  second 
place,  the  unreasonable  and  unjust 
actions  of  many  labor  unions  are  not  a 
necessary  part  of  these  institutions. 
-They  are  incidental.  On  the  whole, 
they  have  not  been  more  frequent  or 
more  injurious  than  the  incidental  vio- 
lations of  rights  by  associations  repre- 
senting other  industrial  classes. 

In  the  third  place,  the  fact  that  labor 
unions  sometimes  reduce  the  employer's 
profits  by  compelling  him  to  pay  higher 
wages  or  establish  other  improved  con- 
ditions of  employment,  is  not  necessar- 
ily a  violation  of  the  employer's  rights. 
As  long  as  these  better  conditions  do  not 
exceed  that  to  which  labor  is  morally  en- 
titled, they  are  obviously  a  legitimate 
aim  of  organized  action.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  advantages  which  labor  unions 
have  been  able  to  secure  for  their  mem- 
bers do  not  go  beyond,  or  have  '.lot  yet 
gone  beyond,  this  fair  and  reasonable 
limit. 

All  the  general  facts  and  presump- 
tions of  the  situation  are,  therefore, 
against  the  theory  that  the  employer  is 
justified  in  refusing  to  treat  with  a  labor 
union. 

In  certain  particular  cases  the  em- 
ployer may  plausibly  argue  that  it  is 
reasonable  for  him  to  adopt  this  course; 
for  example,  when  he  is  giving  his  em- 
ployes all  that  they  can  properly  claim. 
Nevertheless,  such  a  situation  is  pre- 
carious, and  in  most  cases  should  be 
only  temporary.  Few  men  are  capable 
of  determining  just  conditions  for  other 
men  when  they  themselves  are  interested 
parties  and  a  group  of  men  should  not 
often  be  compelled  to  abstain  from  a 
form  of  association  that  is  ordinarily 
normal  and  reasonable. 

When,  however,  there  is  something  in 
a  union's  constitution  or  in  its  avowed 
policy  which  involves  genuine  and  im- 
mediate injury  to  the  employer,  the  lat- 
ter is  certainly  within  his  rights  in  re- 
fusing to  deal  with  such  an  organization. 
Do  unions  of  this  kind  exist  in  the 
United  States? 

The  I.  W.  W.  undoubtedly  comes  with- 


in this  category.  No  employer  can  rea- 
sonably be  asked  to  recognize  an  asso- 
ciation which  deliberately  purposes  to 
reduce  at  will  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  work  performed  by  its  members,  to 
injure  and  destroy  machinery,  and  to 
harass  and  inflict  loss  upon  the  employer 
in  every  possible  and  expedient  way.  A 
refusal  to  have  anything  to  do  with  such 
a  labor  union  is  merely  an  elementary 
measure  of  legitimate  self-defense. 

Is  it  reasonable  for  an  employer  ta 
adopt  the  same  attitude  toward  Social- 
ist unions  which  reject  the  policies  of 
the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World? 

Let  us  leave  out  of  consideration  here 
any  opposition  that  he  may  feel  toward 
Socialism  on  wide  social,  ethical,  or  re- 
ligious grounds,  and  confine  ourselves  to 
the  question  of  his  own  legitimate  inter- 
ests and  rights.  It  might  be  argued  that 
the  employer  cannot  be  expected  to  en- 
courage an  organization  which  is  deter- 
mined to  put  him  out  of  business  ulti- 
mately, through  the  "socialization"  of  all 
the  instruments  of  production.  Since 
this  is  a  pretty  remote  contingency,  it 
can  scarcely  be  of  present  vital  import- 
ance to  the  employer  personally. 

On  the  other  hand,  members  of  So- 
cialist unions  regard  the  employer  as 
the  other  party  to  a  "class  war"  which 
can  terminate  only  with  his  elimination. 
They  look  upon  the  wage  relation  as  a 
temporary  and  unnatural  condition,  and 
are  therefore  unwilling  to  enter  into 
long  trade  agreements.  They  reject  vio- 
lence and  contract-breaking  only  as  in- 
expedient, and  therefore  are  less  dis- 
posed than  the  "pure  and  simple  trade 
unionist"  to  observe  contracts  with  the 
employer  in  letter  and  spirit. 

In  view  of  these  and  other  serious  in- 
conveniences which  a  Socialist  union  is 
likely  to  cause  an  employer,  the  latter 
can  make  out  a  very  good  case  for  re- 
fusing recognition. 

Coming  to  the  specific  case  of  the  cop- 
per mine  operators,  I  would  say  that  if 
the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  were 
to  adopt  the  same  methods  and  exem- 
plify the  same  spirit  in  Michigan  which 
signalized  their  early  history  in  Colo- 
rado, the  mine  operators  would  be  abund- 
antly justified  in  using  all  legitimate 
means  to  keep  them  out.  In  that  hypo- 
thesis, the  Western  Federation  stands 
upon  about  the  same  ground  as  the  I. 
W.  W.  If,  however,  it  has  discarded 
these  discredited  methods  and  policies, 
and  intends  to  be  merely  "class  consci- 
ous" in  the  ordinary  Socialist  sense,  the 
matter  is  not  so  clear. 

JOHN  A.  RYAN. 
[St.  Paul's  Seminary.] 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


DRESSING  THE  PART 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Volunteers  do  such 
yeoman  service  in  social  work  nowa- 
days that  it  seems  petty  to  criticize  so 
small  a  thing  as  their  dress.  How- 
ever, it  is  obvious  to  anyone  who 
works  with  them  that  the  lack  of  judg- 
ment shown  -by  many  of  them  is  pro- 
ductive of  bad  results. 

One  could  not  but  be  struck  by  the 
thoughtlessness  of  a  girl  who  was 
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teaching  at  one  of  the  down-town  set- 
tlements last  week.  Whatever  good 
may  have  resulted  from  the  hour  she 
spent  with  the  Italian  children  could 
hardly  outweigh  the  unfortunate  im- 
pression left  by  her  arrival,  swathed  in 
forgeous  furs,  in  a  motor,  with  chauf- 
eur  and  footman.  To  the  children 
who  saw  her  she  was  a  radiant  being 
from  a  distant  sphere — if  they  were 
very  young.  If  they  were  not  very 
young — and  on  the  East  Side  one  is 
not  very  youn,g,  very  long — she  was 
Lady  Bountiful,  superior  and  patroniz- 
ing, the  object  of  envy,  and  the  cause 
of  class  antagonism. 

The  tragedy  of  it  was  that  the  young 
girl  was  quite  unconscious.  She  was 
thoughtless,  her  clothes  and  her  car 
were,  to  her,  every-day  affairs.  How 
easy  for  the  woman  who  found  her 
club  work  for  her,  to  have  suggested 
a  simple  gown,  and  street  car  instead 
of  the  limousine,  and  what  a  difference 
in  the  success  of  the  work. 


FRANCES  C.  L.  ROBBINS. 


New   York. 


KULEMANN'S  TRADE  UNIONS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Some  of  your  read- 
ers ought  to  know  the  work  of  a  Ger- 
man student  of  labor  combinations,  Dr. 
Kulemann.  He  is  the  author  of  the 
most  comprehensive  review  of  German 
trades  unions,  and  has  now  written  three 
volumes  covering  the  entire  industrial 
world.  The  work  is  in  German  and 
will  probably  never  be  translated,  but  it 
is  a  mine  of  information  that,  as  far  as 
the  writer  of  this  knows,  can  be  found 
nowhere  else.  Where  I  have  been  able 
to  test  it  I  have  found  it  exact,  im- 
partial and  sympathetic. 

The  author  passes  in  review  the  labor 
organizations  of  England,  France,  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  Luxemburg,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Norway,  Austria,  Hungary, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain,  Russia,  Fin- 
land, Servia,  Bulgaria,  Romania,  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Argentine,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand  and  Japan,  and 
then  takes  a  brief  glance  at  internation- 
al organizations.  The  review  is  based 
upon  official  documents,  and  reveals  an 
untiring  energy  and  wonderful  insight 
into  national  organization.  The  book  is 
cool  and  objective  in  its  treatment,  but 
the  sympathies  of  the  writer  are  with 
the  democratic  and  human  side  of  ques- 
tions in  dispute. 

The  work  is  encyclopedic  in  its  scope, 
and  should  be  on  the  shelves  of  every 
social  reference  library,  and  in  the  of- 
fice of  all  papers  treating  of  such  sub- 
jects. I  commend  it  to  all  students  of 
serious  international  relations.  It  con- 
tains the  most  suggestive  gathering  of 
material  to  be  found  anywhere.  It  is 
published  in  three  volumes  under  the 
title  Die  Berufsvereine,  Geschichtliche 
Entwickelung  der  Berufsorganisationen 
der  Arbeitnehmer  und  Arbeitgeber  aller 
Lander,  by  W.  Kulemann,  Lands- 
gerichtsrat.  The  first  three  volumes 
that  preceded  this  deal  only  with  Ger- 
manv.  The  publisher  is  Leonhard 
Simion:  Berlin,  1913. 

THOMAS  C.  HALL. 

New  York. 


TEACHING  SEX  HYGIENE 

To   THE   EDITOR:    We   read   in   THE 

SURVEY  and  in  other  publications  a 
great  deal  about  what  would  be  the  ef- 
fect of  teaching  young  people  the  main 
facts  of  sex  physiology  and  of  impress- 
ing on  their  minds  the  importance  of 
living  hygienically  in  sex  matters  as 
well  as  in  matters  of  digestion,  muscular 
activity,  respiration,  etc.  It  does  not 
seem  to  occur  to  many  controversial- 
ists that  a  little  experience  is  worth  a 
great  deal  of  guessing. 

Now,  I  happen  to  be  working  in  a 
school  in  which,  for  nearly  five  years 
past,  the  boys  and  girls  have  had  les- 
sons in  the  subject  under  discussion. 
We  have  taken  considerable  pains  to 
learn  the  results  of  our  work.  No  one 
can  measure  the  full  effect  of  any  in- 
struction, yet  the  evidence  we  get  by 
honestly  seeking  the  truth  in  the  mat- 
ter is  so  overwhelmingly  favorable  that 
everyone,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  who 
knows  the  facts  is  convinced. 

First,  Jet  me  outline  the  method.  Our 
boys  and  girls  are  mostly  between  four- 
teen and  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  sex 
lessons  are  given  at  the  end  of  five 
months'  work  in  human  physiology  and 
hygiene,  and  are  thus  intimately  related 
to  the  other  class  work.  We  make  as 
little  fuss  over  them  as  possible,  and 
are  trying  to  get  the  pupils  to  take  it  as 
a  matter  of  course  that  they  should 
study  the  facts  of  sex  as  well  as  those 
of  digestion. 

The  boys  and  girls  meet  in  separate 
divisions.  We  have  settled  on  four  or 
five  as  the  number  of  lessons  suitably 
proportioned  to  the  half  year  in  physi- 
ology and  hygiene.  We  present  the 
main  facts  of  anatomy  and  physiology 
in  as  clear  a  manner  as  we  are  able, 
using  diagrams  freely.  Yet  great  pains 
is  taken  to  choose  such  forms  of  ex- 
pression as  to  offend  no  one.  The 
ravages  of  venereal  diseases  are  dis- 
cussed, as  are  those  of  tuberculosis  on 
other  days.  The  proper  care  of  the 
person  and  the  avoidance  of  self-abuse 
is  taught. 

The  climax  of  the  work,  most  difficult 
to  perfect  yet  clearly  recognized  as  most 
important,  is  the  inculcation  of  moral 
ideals.  We  try  to  lead  the  pupils  to 
adopt  for  themselves,  with  a  firm  reso- 
lution grounded  on  the  facts  we  pre- 
sent, an  ideal  of  a  youth  of  perfect 
chastity,  in  thought  and  deed,  leading 
up  to  a  marriage  relation  strictly  mon- 
ogamous, whose  fruit  will  enrich  the 
state — a  high  eugenic  ideal. 

The  lessons  are  directed  by  teachers 
of  long  experience  who  have  given 
much  study  to  the  subject — not  by  ven- 
ereal specialists,  though  one  teacher  is 
a  physician  of  unusual  training.  Many 
hundred  boys  and  girls  have  taken  these 
lessons. 

The  parents  in  overwhelming  number 
favor  the  work.  About  3  or  4  per  cent 
ask  to  have  their  children  excused. 
(We  comply  without  hesitation  \  The 
remainder  acquiesce  or  in  many  cases 
warmly  commend  the  project.  The  chil- 
dren with  scarcely  any  exception  catch 
the  clean  spirit  in  which  the  lessons 
are  given.  They  listen  eagerly,  ask 
pertinent  questions  and  show  no  tend- 


ency to  distort  lewdly  any  of  the  teacl 
ings. 

Many  unsolicited  letters  are  receive 
from  parents  testifying  to  the  good  el 
fects  of  the  lessons.  The  only  ones  wh 
have  made  derogatory  criticisms  ar 
those  whose  children  did  not  attend  th 
lessons.  No  pupil  has  been  known  to  ex 
press  regret  for  having  had  the  instruc 
tion.  Many  have  volunteered  expres 
sions  of  gratitude.  When  given  an  op 
portunity  to  state  their  opinions  in  un 
signed  letters,  they  were  without  ex 
ception  favorable. 

The  moral  tone  of  the  school«has  im 
proved.  One  mother  who  has  the  con 
fidence  of  her  son  called  it  a  "revolu 
tion."  Instead  of  stimulating  conver 
sation  on  sex  matters  the  lessons  hav 
had  the  opposite  effect,  as  might  be  ex 
pected  when  all  questions  are  fullv  an 
swered  and  curiosity  is  allayed.  Whe 
one  sophisticated  boy  was  asked  whethe 
the  instruction  had  any  effect  on  th 
nasty  stories  sometimes  told,  he  repliec 
"It  has  shut  'em  all  up." 

How  could  the  boys  find  any  tang  o 
humor  in  what  the  teacher  discusse 
with  scientific  simplicity? 

We  think  we  notice  a  more  frank  and 
cordial  relation  betwen  teacher  and  pupil 
as  a  result  of  these  lessons,  which  the 
pupils  clearly  see  are  for  their  good. 
The  teachers  who  have  seen  most  of  this 
work  and  are  deepest  in  the  confidences 
of  their  pupils  are  most  heartily  in  its 
favor.  Several  of  them  have  been  con- 
verted from  an  opposing  stand.  I  know 
of  no  one  familiar  with  the  results  w 
thinks  the  work  harmful. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  ou: 
school  is  a  paradise,  and  we  cannot 
guarantee  that  there  will  never  be  among 
our  pupils  any  sexual  delinquents.  Years 
will  be  needed  to  show  the  far-reaching 
effects  of  our  teachings.  But  so  far  as 
the  evidence  goes,  nothing  but  good  has 
resulted  from  our  attempt  to  lift  the 
boys  and  girls  to  a  higher  sex  plane. 
Another  school  in  our  city  has  given 
about  the  same  work  for  two  years,  with 
almost  identical  results. 

PEDAGOG. 
Oak  Park,  111. 
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SACREDNESS  OF  SEX  HYGIENE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  May  I  ask  space  in 
your  columns  for  a  few  words  in  regard 
to  the  much  vexed  question  of  sex  hy- 
giene? 

As  far  as  I  have  read,  Dr.  Cabot  is 
the  only  one  who  makes  a  stand  for  the 
sacredness  of  the  subject.  The  cry 
seems  to  be:  This  evil  is  upon  us;  it 
flourished!  like  the  bay  tree;  religion 
and  the  churches  have  done  nothing  for 
us;  what  shall  we  do? 

It  is  sadly  true  that  the  churches  and 
religions  of  today  cannot  refute  this 
charge.  But  I  think  it  has  not  been 
true  in  the  past. 

When  we  remember  the  numberless 
millions  of  mothers  of  every  race  and 
belief,  who  have  consecrated  their  lives 
entirely  to  their  husbands  and  children, 
can  we  feel  that  they  have  lived  in  vain, 
even  though  we  admit  that  many  of  the 
fathers  may  have  been  sinful?  Shall  we 
not  sav  with  Dickens :  "It  must  be 
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written  somewhere  that  the  virtues  of 
mothers  are  occasionally  visited  upon 
the  children  as  well  of  the  sins  of 
fathers." 

When  we  go  out  into  the  world  today, 
the  first  thing  we  have  to  learn  is  that 
nothing  is  sacred  any  longer.  The 
things  we  regarded  with  awe,  reverence 
and  respect  are  mere  baubles  to  be  cast 
aside  at  our  pleasure.  Why  tell  the 
truth?  Why  respect  another  man's  pos- 
sessions when  really  they  ought  to  be- 
long to  us?  And  was  not  that  very  re- 
lation of  the  sexes,  which  we  have  re- 
vered1 as  sacred,  meant  solely  for  our 
pleasure? 

It  is  appalling  to  realize  how  quickly 
we  adjust  ourselves  to  these  new  ideas. 
Is  not  the  cause  that  lies  at  the  root  of 
our  present  evil,  the  fact  that  religion 
has  stayed  behind  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  is  not  at  hand  to  save  us  at  this 
crucial  moment? 

Hygiene — physical,  mental  and  psy- 
chical— can  and  should  be  taught  in  the 
schools.  But  so  far  the  schools  have 
wisely  avoided  trying  to  teach  sacred 
subjects. 

After  all,  when  we  appear  armed  and 
equipped  with  all  the  knowledge  the 
wisest  of  us  possesses  on  the  subject 
under  discussion,  do  we  not  meet  ques- 
tions like  that  of  Sonny  Jones,  "Why 
does  a  hen  have  feathers  and  a  dog 
have  hair?"  Why  is  Aunt  Sysan's 
baby  a  boy  when  ours  is  a  girl  ?  Who 
made  the  first  man?  Who  made  God? 

Wait,  we  say,  until  the  children  are  a 
little  older  and  will  no  longer  ask  fool- 
ish questions. 

And  so  we  wait.  But  there  is  some- 
thing in  a  human  being — intelligence, 
mind,  will-power,  soul — call  it  what  you 
will — that  is  infinitely  more  important 
to  the  individual  than  his  physical  body, 
however  hygienic  and  prophylactic  that 
may  be. 

What  are  these  qualities?  Whence 
did  they  come?  Neither  Darwin  nor 
Alfred  Russell  Wallace  has  yet  answer- 
ed these  questions  to  everyone's  satis- 
faction. 

Shall  we  not  begin  by  calling  the 
churches  to  our  aid,  and  asking  them 
to  study  how  best  to  avoid  ruthlessly 
killing  the  idea  of  the  sacredness  of  the 
relation  of  the  sexes,  where  it  exists, 
and  how  best  to  implant  it  and  foster  it 
where  it  does  not  exist?  For  when  an 
individual  is  once  possessed  of  the  be- 
lief that  such  relation  is  sacred,  all  the 
rest  can  safely  be  added  unto  it. 

Boston.  H-  C 


THE  DAUGHTERS  O"F  SHAME 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  wish  to  express  my 
complete  accord  with  the  protest  of  H. 
H.  Knox  against  the  verses  entitled 
The  Cry  to  Christ  of  the  Daughters  of 
Shame  which  appeared  in  a  recent  is- 
sue of  THE  SURVEY.  He  spoke  for 
many  others  when  he  called  the  verses 
•"offensive"  and  condemned  their  pub- 
lication. 

The  readers  of  THE  SURVEY  look  to 
it  for  the  presentation  of  clear  and  help- 
ful points  of  view  and  the  avoidance  of 
the  abnormal. 

ELLEN  L.  ERNST. 

Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 


[In  her  verses,  The  Cry  to  Christ  of 
the  Daughters  of  Shame,  in  THE  SUR- 
VEY of  November  1,  Carrie  Weaver 
Smith  made  these  daughters  of  men  and 
women  who  "daily  make  atonement" 
call  to  Him  who  was  ''crucified  once 
for  the  sins  of  the  world" : 
"O  happy  Christ,  who  died  for  love, 

Judge    us,    who    die    for    lust. 
For  Ihou   wast   man,   who   now   art  God. 

Thou  knowest.     Thou  art  just." 

In  a  communication  to  THE  SURVEY 
printed  November  29,  H.  H.  Knox  pro- 
tested against  the  taste  of  the  verses. 
He  judged  that  "all  harlots  are  not  mar- 
tyrs nor  can  we  assert  that  a  majority 
of  them  are  victims  of  anything  but 
their  own  frailty."  An  earlier  account 
will  be  found  in  John  8,  3-11.— Ed.] 


THE  MINIMUM  WAGE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Joseph  Lee's  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  of  a  minimum 
wage  for  workers,  in  the  issue  of  No- 
vember 8,  interested  me  much.  With 
some  of  his  conclusions  I  find  myself 
in  accord.  With  others  neither  experi- 
ence nor  reason,  much  less  outlook,  will 
let  me  agree. 

I  think  Mr.  Lee  on  the  whole  takes 
too  pessimistic  a  view  of  the  situation. 
I  am  wondering  if  he  ever  has  been  a 
worker  on  the  bottom  round  of  the  in- 
dustrial ladder  and  has  known  what  a 
hard,  dismal,  discouraging  struggle  it  is 
to  ascend  even  a  few  rungs. 

Down  there  it  is  that  the  burden  of 
the  world's  injustice  presses  most  heavi- 
ly. As  workers  rise  in  the  scale  they 
are  increasingly  able  to  exact  a  more 
just  return  for  their  efforts.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  those  farthest  down  who 
are  most  in  need  of  the  great  helping 
hand  of  government,  which  we  propose 
to  extend  to  them  in  the  shape  of  a 
minimum  wage.  And  in  helping  those 
who  most  need  it,  we  are  going  to  do 
most  to  benefit  the  entire  body  politic — 
in  other  words,  ourselves. 

The  minimum  wage,  to  my  mind,  is 
the  next  logical  step  to  the  fixing  of  the 
hours  of  labor.  That,  practically  all  of 
us  now  admit,  is  a  good  measure.  But 
to  say  to  the  employer  of  labor,  "So 
many  hours  may  you  work  your  men  and 
women,"  and  not  at  the  same  time  in- 
struct him  as  to  a  minimum  rate  for 
each  of  the  maximum  allowable  hours, 
is  simply  to  transfer  oppression's  point 
of  attack. 

But  if  we  fix  both  terms  of  the  equa- 
tion, we  must  grant  to  the  employer  the 
right  to  require  the  equivalent  of  the 
product  in  value  of  work  performed. 
More  and  more  the  merit  system  is  com- 
ing into  vogue  throughout  the  industrial 
and  mercantile  order.  More  and  more 
are  workers  being  paid  on  the  basis  of 
what  they  produce — not  for  hours  spent 
on  the  premises.  And  this  is  meet,  for 
"by  your  works  shall  ye  be  justified  or 
condemned." 

So  the  net  result  of  establishing  the 
minimum  wage,  it  seems  inevitable,  will 
be  the  unemployment  of  those  who  can- 
not, in  quantity  and  quality  of  work 
done,  measure  up  to  the  minimum  stand- 
ard. 

This  will  force  the  next  step — the 
establishment  of  governmental  employ- 


ment bureaus  and,  in  conjunction  with 
these,  training  schools  to  deal  with  the 
problem  not  only  of  the  unemployed  but 
of  the  unemployable. 

Still  another  step,  that  to  me  also 
seems  logical  and  inevitable,  is  govern- 
mental regulation  of  profits  and  prices. 
This  will  be  a  gigantic  task,  I  know. 
But  sooner  or  later  we  must  come  to  it, 
even  as  we  have  been  forced  to  regulate 
interstate  commerce  and  privately-own- 
ed public  utilities.  We  must  come  to  this, 
not  only  in  order  to  complete  our  job 
of  insuring  to  the  humblest  worker  an 
equitable  return  for  his  labor,  but  in 
order  to  protect  the  employer  himself 
and  the  great  consuming  public. 

Beyond  these  are  other  steps,  but  they 
are  problems  of  the  distant  future  which 
it  is  not  profitable  to  speculate  on  at 
this  time. 

HARRY  FRANKLIN  PORTER. 

Chicago. 


FROM  A  RUSSIAN  PENOLOGIST 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  last  issue  [No- 
vember 1,  1913]  of  your  paper  brought 
to  its  Russian  readers  the  sad  notice  of 
the  death  of  Isabel  C.  Barrows.  As  one 
of  the  Russians  who  had  occasion  to 
make  acquaintance  with  her  during  the 
International  Prison  Congress  in  Wash- 
ington, 1910,  and  who  greatly  appreciat- 
ed her  deep  interest  in  the  Russian  peo- 
ple and  liberty,  I  beg  you,  dear  sir,  to 
express  to  the  family  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Barrows  the  feeling  of  my  sorrow  at 
the  loss  of  so  eminent  and  esteemed  a 
woman.  I  have  written  the  obituary  of 
Mrs.  Barrows  in  the  Russian  newspa- 
per Law  and  I  should  like  this  expres- 
sion of  the  sympathy  of  the  Russian  pub- 
lic to  reach  her  family. 

[Prof.]   P.  LUBLINSKY. 

St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 


REFORM  AND  POLITICAL  SENSE 

To  THE  EDITOR  :  To  get  very  far  these 
days  in  either  social  or  political  reform 
practical  methods  are  necessary.  The 
reformer  must  enter  politics  and  he 
should  go  in  to  win.  But  he  must  bring 
to  his  political  campaign  the  same  effi- 
ciency and  the  same  common  sense  he 
would  use  in  the  ordinary  business  of 
life.  And  because  the  public  conscience 
has  been  raised  in  recent  years,  corrupt 
methods  are  not  necessary. 

The  failure  of  reform  because  lead- 
ers or  a  candidate  lack  political  sense  is 
a  calamity.  The  mere  defeat  of  a  can- 
didate is  nothing  in  comparison  to  the 
blow  given  to  the  principles  of  reform. 

The  recent  mayoralty  election  in 
Pittsburgh  is  a  lesson  for  both  reformer 
and  machine  politician.  Stephen  G. 
Porter,  endorsed  by  a  majority  of  Pitts- 
burgh's independents,  was  defeated  by 
Joseph  G.  Armstrong,  the  candidate  of 
the  Penrose  state  machine  and  of  the 
local  traction  interests. 

Mr.  Porter  failed  because,  in  addition 
to  the  independents,  he  accepted  the 
support  of  the  present  city  administra- 
tion, which  has  not  met  fully  the  re- 
quirements of  the  people.  By  accepting 
its  support,  he  was  unable  to  take  the 
strong  position  on  questions  of  public 
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morality  and  of  efficiency  in  city  ad- 
ministration that  Pittsburgh  demands 
today.  Of  course,  he  made  such  pledges 
privately  to  the  independent  leaders,  but 
he  failed  to  make  his  position  clear  to 
the  people.  This  timidity  and  weakness 
brought  about  his  defeat. 

Mr.  Armstrong,  although  the  ma- 
chine's candidate,  pledged  himself  to 
every  reform  that  the  independents 
themselves  by  years  of  work  had  made 
live  issues,  and  he  was  elected  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  his  public  record  has 
not  been  in  line  with  his  campaign 
promises.  It  is  true  that  he  had  the 
support  of  the  state  machine,  the  local 
public  service  interests  and  five  promi- 
nent newspapers  controlled  by  political 
or  business  associations.  But  even  these 
powerful  interests  could  not  have  de- 
feated an  independent  candidate  in 
whom  the  people  of  Pittsburgh  have 
real  confidence.  Mr.  Porter's  public 
record  has  been  excellent,  yet  his  alli- 
ance with  the  present  city  administra- 
tion and  his  failure  to  take  hold  vigor- 
ously of  those  issues  that  Pittsburgh 
understood  were  vital  brought  about  his 
defeat. 

While  this  election  was  a  blow  to  the 
independents  politically,  if  the  mayor- 
elect  carries  out  one-half  his  campaign 
promises  it  will  still  be  a  victory  for 
reform  principles. 


Pittsburgh. 


MINIMUM  WAGE  BOARDS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  the  cases  cited  by 
Mrs.  Evans  on  page  440,  minimum 
wage  boards  seem  to  have  acted  sim- 
ply to  prevent  the  evils  of  imperfect 
competition,  i.  e.,  to  get  for  the  work- 
ers the  fair  market  price  for  their  work. 
They  seem  to  have  adopted  no  general 
minimum  and  to  have,  as  Mrs.  Evans 
says,  ignored  the  idea  of  a  living  wage. 

Such  action  in  itself  I  should  regard 
as  beneficial.  The  danger  is  in  what  the 
principle  of  the  minimum  wage  will  do 
when  it  is  more  fully  applied,  and  espe- 
cially when  need  rather  than  earning 
power  becomes  the  standard. 

JOSEPH  LEE. 

Boston. 


$5  FOR  AN  ALCOHOL  POSTER 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  poster  cam- 
paign against  alcohol  needs  help.  It  is 
not  financial  help  that  is  needed,  for  the 
posters  pay  their  own  way,  nor  is  it 
co-operation  in  making  the  campaign 
"go,"  for  it  never  stops. 

It  needs  help  in  writing  the  posters. 
To  put  a  scientific  or  philanthropic 
truth  accurately  into  one  snappy  sen- 
tence is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world. 

For  example,  the  committee  has 
voted  for  a  recreation  poster.  Do  you 
realize  what  this  means?  It  means  a 
whole  treatise  on  the  value  and  man- 
agement of  recreation  and  its  relation 
to  the  saloon,  condensed  into  one  spicy 
nutshell  of  a  line. 

Here  are  two  posters,  two  attempts. 
The  writer  offers  five  dollars  if 
any  reader  of  THE  SURVEY  will  make 
them  better — make  either  of  them  go, 
like  the  snap  of  a  finger  into  the  brain 
of  the  man  in  the  street: 


WANTED 

RATIONAL  RECREATION  CENTERS  IN 
PLACE  OF  THE  SALOON 

MEN  MUST  MEET  TOGETHER 

AND  HAVE  A  GOOD  TIME 

This  instinct,  wisely  directed,  could  improve 
the  race.  We.  the  People.  Allow  the  Liquor 
Dealer  to  Yoke  this  Instinct  to  Alcohol  and 
Exploit  it  for  Gain. 

Is  this  Good  Management  of  Everybody's 
Need.  Recreation? 


NOTHING  TO  DO 

AT  THE  SALOON 

BUT  DRINK ! 

Needed :   RATIONAL  RECREATION 
CENTERS 

THINGS  TO  DO -NOT  THINGS  TO 
DRINK 


Well,  there  are  the  ideas — bad  man- 
agement of  the  social  instinct,  too  much 
alcohol,  too  little  recreation. 
Can  you  do  it? 

(Mrs.)   ELIZABETH  TILTON. 
[Chairman,  Alcohol  Education 

Committee.] 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

REDEMPTION  OF  THE  DELINQUENT 

To  THE  EDITOR  :  The  indeterminate 
sentence,  parole  law,  and  after-care 
touch,  are  the  fruitage  of  an  improved 
understanding  of  the  fundamental  truths 
of  the  science  of  government.  This  may 
be  expressed  in  a  sentence  which  em- 
bodies the  creed  of  modern  penology: 

"The  protection  of  society,  and  the  re- 
formation of  the  prisoner,  is  the  aim 
and  end  of  prison  discipline." 

This  fitly  describes  the  goal  of  public 
correction;  but  it  does  not  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  charity  which  loves 
neighbor  as  self,  and  seeks  to  serve  and 
sacrifice  upon  the  private  altar  of  per- 
sonal usefulness. 

With  the  churches  inquiring  about  the 
new  gospel  of  a  social  conscience  and 
social  justice,  and  the  great  mass  of 
society  exhibiting  a  friendly  spirit  to- 
ward anything  which  points  the  way  to 
intelligent  helpfulness,  we  ought  to  be 
entering  a  new  land  of  promise  for  the 
redemption  of  the  delinquent. 

Many  who  are  conscious  of  their  own 
offending,  and  are  sorry  for  it,  will  not 
voluntarily  climb  the  steps  which  lead 
to  a  church  altar  to  make  confession, 
or  go  down  the  steps  which  lead  into  a 
court  room  to  plead  guilty,  yet  may  be 
reached  by  the  healing  touch  of  per- 
sonal friendship. 

Possibly  the  finest  opportunity  of  all 
is  open  for  the  discovery  of  a  plan  for 
intelligent  co-operation  in  rescue  work 
among  wrong-doers,  before  their  con- 
demnation as  delinquents  under  the 
processes  of  the  courts.  With  plenty  of 
material  at  hand  and  plenty  of  work- 
men, the  need  of  the  hour  is  the  location 
of  workshops  where  plans  may  be  made 
to  bring  together  in  the  most  confiden- 
tial way  the  man  in  need  of  a  friend, 
and  the  man  willing  to  be  that  friend. 

Possibly    a    fit    name    for    universal 


adoption  by  churches  and  philanthropic 
societies  would  be  the  Bureau  of 
Friendly  Aid. 

A  postal  card  addressed  to  any  bu- 
reau by  a  soul  in  need  should  bring  to 
that  soul  the  service  of  a  friend  who, 
while  performing  his  mission  in  pri- 
vate, would  be  backed  by  his  bureau. 

Many  will  say  we  already  have  such 
a  plan  in  operation  in  our  church  or 
society.  Very  well,  it  will  not  disturb 
such  work  to  standardize  it  and  increase 
its  efficiency  through  simple  plans  for 
co-operation  which,  while  preserving 
all  needed  privacy,  will  also  protect  the 
doers  from  imposition. 

Correction  in  its  right  interpretation 
is  modified  charity;  and  if  we  need 
new  inscription  upon  our  banners  of 
progress  in  the  redemption  of  the  de- 
linquent, we  may  find  it  in  complete  fit- 
ness in  the  words,  Unity  in  Charity. 
C.  E.  FAULKNER. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


JOTTINGS 


TRADES  TAUGHT  IN  NEW  YORK 

A  directory  of  the  trades  and  occupa- 
tions taught  at  the  day  and  evening 
schools  of  New  York  has  just  been  is- 
sued by  the  committee  for  vocational 
scholarships  of  the  Henry  Street  Set- 
tlement. It  is  intended  primarily  as  a 
guide  to  the  teacher  and  settlement 
worker  who  is  obliged  to  advise  boys 
and  girls  about  to  leave  school  as  to 
their  future  occupations. 


ECONOMIC   PRIZE  ESSAYS 

The  Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx  eco- 
nomic prizes  for  1913  have  been  award- 
ed by  the  committee,  of  which  Prof.  J. 
Laurence  Laughlin  is  the  chairman,  to 
the  following: 

Class  A.  First  prize  $1,000,  Arthur 
E.  Suffern.  Columbia  University,  paper 
on  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  in  the 
Coal  Industry,  second  prize  $500,  G.  P. 
Watr-ins,  Cornell,  Welfare  as  an  Eco-. 
nomic  Quantity;  honorable  mention,  W.. 
J.  A.  Donald,  McMaster  University,. 
The  Canadian  Iron  and  Steel  Industry. 

Class  B.  First  prize  $300,  Jenss. 
Waldo  Myers,  Cornell,  Unemployment; 
second  prize  $200,  Fred  W.  Eckert,. 
Northwestern  University,  Government! 
Regulation  of  Public  Utility  Securities.. 

COLLEGE  SOCIALISTS 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  Intercolle-- 
giate  Socialist  Society  in  New  York,  the 
organizing  secretary,  Harry  W.  Laidler> 
reported  fifteen  new  chapters  organized 
the  past  year.  This  brings  the  total  up 
to  14  graduate  and  60  undergraduate 
chapters;  the  latter  having  about  1,000 
members.  Yale  is  said  to  have  the  lar- 
gest and  most  active  chapter.  The  so- 
ciety reaffirmed  its  policy  of  being  a 
society  for  the  study  of  Socialism,  not 
a  political  propagandist  body.  It  has 
begun  publication  of  a  quarterly,  tht- 
Intercollegiate  Socialist. 
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OCKAWAY   BEACH   FOR   BATH- 
ERS OR  INSTITUTIONS? 

ON  THE  southern  shore  of  Long 
Island,  along  what  is  known  as  Rocka- 
way  Point,  a  perfect  stretch  of  ocean 
beach  invites  the  cooped-up  city  dweller 
to  come  and  bathe.  For  years  New 
York  city  has  had  its  eyes  on  this  rem- 
nant of  sea  front,  hoping  to  preserve  it 
against  the  commuter  and  out-dweller, 
who  long  since  took  up  their  march  in 
its  direction. 

A  scant  mile  of  this  beach  was  finally 
acquired,  nearly  two  years  ago,  at  the 
cost  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars. 

But  plans  which  have  just  been  com- 
pleted for  converting  this  strip  into  a 
park  reserve  two-thirds  of  the  ocean 
frontage  for  hospitals  and  children's  in- 
stitutions. Only  one-third  will  be  avail- 
able for  public  bathing. 

People  who  took  part  in  the  long  cam- 
paign to  increase  New  York's  public 
beaches  are  questioning  the  wisdom  of 
this  apportionment.  No  one  denies  the 
value  of  sea  air  to  the  invalids  and 
children  who,  if  the  present  plans  go 
through,  will  become  beneficiaries  of  the 
city's  purchase,  but  manv  doubt  the 
necessity  of  giving  1,000  feet  of  ocean 
front  to  a  single  institution — almost  as 
much  as  the  public  itself  will  have  ac- 
cess to. 

Rockaway  Point  is  a  westward  jutting 
finger  of  land  lying  between  the  ocean 
and  Jamaica  Bay.  Seekers  of  sea  air 
have  crept  to  within  three  miles  of  its 
end,  building  the  summer  towns  of  Ar- 
verne,  Rockaway  Park,  Belle  Harbor 
and  Neponsit.  It  is  the  mile  immediately 
beyond  the  last  of  these  towns  that  has 
been  bought  by  the  city.  The  remain- 
ing two  miles  are  the  undeveloped  prop- 
erty of  a  railroad. 

The  effort  to  make  part  of  this 
strip  city  property  dates  back  to  1903, 
when  it  could  have  been  secured  for 
$740,000.  In  1906,  when  the  matter  was 
again  taken  up,  the  price  had  risen  to 
$1,000000.  Part  of  the  incentive  to  its 
purchase  came  from  a  proposal  of  the 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  Poor,  which  had  demonstrat- 
ed at  Sea  Breeze  Hospital  on  Coney 
Island  that  sea  air  is  effective  in  the 
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treatment  of   tuberculosis  of   the  bones 
and    glands,    especially    in    children. 

The  association  offered  to  raise  mon- 
ey for  erecting  a  larger  hospital  for  the 
same  purpose,  if  the  city  would  provide 
the  site  and  take  over  the  hospital  and 
run  it  when  completed.  In  1906  the 
association  had  raised  $250,000.  But 
the  purchase  was  not  clinched  then,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1912  the  city  was  able 
to  secure  the  property  only  by  reSOrt- 


by  Lewis  W.  Hine 


CHILD    LABOR    DAY 


Street  trades  are  to  be  the  special 
subject  this  year  of  child  labor  day 
which  has  been  set  for  January  25. 


ing    to    condemnation    proceedings    ami 
paying  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars. 

Rockaway  Beach  is  an  ideal  bathing 
place.  The  trip  itself  is  picturesque. 
Starting  from  the  Pennsylvania  station. 
Manhattan,  the  Long  Island  Railroad 
takes  a  direct  route  across  the  "mea- 
dows" of  Jamaica  Bay,  the  track  being 
lifted  out  of  the  ooze  for  much  of  the 
way  by  piles.  Stilts  have  been  called  to 
the  support  of  houses  and  stores,  also, 
and  Goose  Creek,  the  Raunt,  Broad 
Channel  and  other  settlements  are  lit- 
erally built  upon  water.  It  is  an  ill- 
timed  toot  from  the  train  that  does  not 
rouse  a  flock  or  two  of  ducks. 

The  run  by  this  route  takes  forty-five 
minutes  and  the  round  trip  fare  is  fifty- 
five  cents.  A  cheaper  round  trip,  by 
the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  to  Hammel, 
costs  thirty  cents.  During  a  few  sum- 
mer months  the  trip  can  be  made  by 
boat,  starting  from  the  Battery,  for  fifty 
cents. 

The  mile  bought  by  the  city  includes 
the  whole  width  of  the  finger,  from 
Jamaica  Bay  to  the  ocean.  Low,  grass- 
covered  hillocks,  rising  from  the  beach 
on  either  side  and  interspersed  with 
marshes,  shut  off  the  rear  view  of  bath- 
ers and  give  the  surface  an  unevenness 
which  increases  its  possibilities  as  an 
attractive  park.  A  boulevard  has  al- 
ready been  cut  through  the  center, 
lengthwise  of  the  finger.  At  the  eastern 
end  are  a  few  squatters'  cabins  and  a 
United  States  life  saving  station.  The 
plans  for  the  park,  which  is  to  be  nam- 
ed Telawana,  have  been  approved  by 
the  landscape  authorities  ancl  are  rearly 
for  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment. 

With  the  exception  of  the  third  of 
this  ocean  frontage  to  be  held  for  the 
public,  New  York  now  possesses  for 
the  use  of  its  five  million  residents  only 
a  little  more  than  a  mile  of  bathing 
beach.  Two  short  strips  on  Coney  Is- 
land total  nineteen  hundred  feet.  The 
rest,  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  lies  in 
front  of  private  dwellings  about  a  mile 
to  the  east  of  Telawana.  It  was  given 
to  the  city  several  years  ago  on  condi-- 
tion  that  it  be  used  for  nothing  but 
bathing.  Dreamland,  comprising  1750 
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PLAN    OF    NEW    YORK  S    NEW    SEASIDE    PAMC 


The  wisdom  of  reserving  over  two-thirds  »f  this  ocean  beach  for  hospitals 
and  charitable  institutions,  after  the  city  spent  nine  years  and  a  million  and  a 
quarter  dollars  in  securing  it,  has  been  sharply  questioned.  On  the  Jamaica  Bay 
front  the  beach  will  not  afford  surf  bathing.  The  entire  lower  right  hand  space, 
1000  by  COO  feet,  is  to  be  occupied  by  Sea  Breeze  Hospital  for  non-pulmonary 
tuberculosis. 


feet  on  Coney  Island,  has  also  been  ac- 
quired recently  and  would  be  available 
for  bathing  purposes  if  cleared  up. 

The  new  Sea  Breeze  will  probably  be 
the  largest  of  the  institutions  to  benefit 
from  the  Telawana  Park  plans.  It  will 
stand  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
park,  occupying  an  area  having  1,000 
feet  of  ocean  beach,  and  running  back 
600  feet  to  the  central  boulevard.  The 
ground  at  the  other  end  of  the  park  has 
not  yet  been  assigned  to  particular  in- 
stitutions. 

If  present  plans  are  carried  out,  Sea 
Breeze  hospital  will  cost,  when  com- 
pleted, two  and  one-half  million  dollars. 
Architect's  plans  for  two  of  its  eight 
pavilions  have  been  drawn  and  con- 
tracts are  about  to  be  let.  These  will 
be  built  with  the  $250.000  raised  in  1906 
by  the  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor.  The  completed 
hospital  will  accommodate  1,000  pa- 
tients and  the  old  Sea  Breeze  on  Coney 
Island  will  be  abandoned  or  put  to 
other  uses.  The  new  hospital  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  city  and  conducted 
by  Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals. 


While  no  public  protest  has  yet  been 
made  to  this  apportionment  of  Tela- 
wana beach,  feeling  against  it  may  lead 
to  one.  Such  a  protest  would  be  made 
the  more  hopefully  in  view  of  the  ex- 
pressed intention  of  the  new  city  ad- 
ministration to  make  public  recreation 
an  object  of  special  study.  Indeed, 
Raymond  V.  Ingersoll,  park  commis- 
sioner for  Brooklyn  and  Queens,  has 
already  been  asked  to  render  a  report 
on  the  recreational  needs  of  the  whole 
city. 

CITY     MANAGER    NEW     "BOSS" 
OF  DAYTON 

ON  NEW  YEAR'S  day,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  started  business  under  a  "city  man- 
ager"— the  largest  city  of  the  half  dozen 
which  have  followed  the  example  of 
Sumter,  S.  C.,  in  placing  their  municipal 
affairs  in  the  hands  of  a  trained  execu- 
tive regardless  of  his  place  of  residence 
or  his  politics.  Dayton's  city  manager 
is  Henry  M.  Waite,  and  he  was  sum- 
moned from  Cincinnati. 

Dayton's  change  in  government  is 
thorough.  The  mayor  and  the  city  coun- 


cil of  fifteen  members  are  discarded  for 
a  commission  of  five  men,  elected  at 
large,  one  of  whom  becomes  mayor  by 
virtue  of  receiving  the  largest  number 
of  votes  of  any  of  the  commissioners 
The  Dayton  plan  differs  from  mos 
commission  plans  in  that  these  commis- 
sioners are  merely  a  law  making  body 
and  are  not  charged  with  the  super- 
vision of  any  particular  department  of 
public  service.  All  executive  power  is 
reserved  for  the  "city  manager,"  who 
is  appointed  by  the  commissioners  at 
a  salary  of  $12,500  a  year. 

The  new  government  is  divided  into 
five  departments — safety,  service,  pub- 
lic welfare,  finance  and  law.  The  head 
of  each  department  is  appointed  with 
the  approval  of  the  commissioners,  by 
the  city  manager,  and  is  accountable 
_only  to  him.  Power  of  removal  with- 
out notice  is  given  the  manager,  who  in 
turn  can  be  removed  by  the  commission- 
ers. As  a  further  safeguard,  the  right 
to  recall  all  officials  is  reserved  to  the 
people.  Appointments  are  made  from 
eligible  lists  certified  by  a  non-partisan 
Civil  Service  Commission  of  three  men 
with  terms  of  two,  four  and  six  'years. 

The  new  government  is  based  on  the 
principle  of  fixed  responsibility'  as  an 
impetus  to  efficiency.  The  duties  of  its 
public  employes  are  so  firmly  establish- 
ed that  evasion  or  shifting  of  responsi- 
bility is  believed  to  be  impossible. 
Everyone,  from  manager  to  the  most 
humble  employe  of  the  street  depart- 
ment has  work  to  do  which  cannot  be 
shifted  to  others. 

City  Manager  Waite's  first  act  in  his 
new  position  has  been  to  name  the  heads 
of  four  municipal  departments.  To  the 
Public  Service  Department,  he  has  ap- 
pointed James  E.  Barlow  of  Cincinnati, 
an  engineer  and  right  hand  man  to 
Manager  Waite  when  he  himself  was 
service  director  of  the  neighboring  city. 
Hugh  E.  Wall,  a  public  accountant,  is 
named  as  director  of  finance,  M.  Lee 
Warren  James  head  of  the  Law  De- 
partment and  the  Rev.  D.  Frank  Gar- 
land head  of  the  Welfare  Department. 
The  safety  directorship,  which  includes 
fire  and  police  departments,  has  not  yet 
been  filled. 


WHERE   THE   PUBLIC   CAN    BATHE   ON    ROCKAWAY  COAST  AND  WHERE  IT  CANT 

The  shaded  portions  show  the  beach  owned  by  New  York  city.  The  part  lightly  shaded  is  open  to  the  public.  The  black 
represents  those  parts  of  the  new  city  park  which  are  reserved  for  institutions  and  closed  to  the  public.  The  only  other  public 
beach  accessible  to  New  York's  five  millions  of  people  is  a  strip  of  1900  feet  on  Coney  Island. 

The  unshaded  beach  at  the  left  in  the  sketch,  which  is  unofficial,  is  private  property.  The  lines  extending  all  the  way 
across  at  the  right  represent  streets. 
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CHILDREN   ON   THE   BEACH    AT    SEA    BREEZE 

Looks  like  a  bunch  of  rollicking  youngsters  but  the  doctors  would  say  that  these  children  demonstrate  the  flexibility  of  the 
spine  after  an  operation  for  bone  transplantation  for  sufferers  from  non-pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

The  success  of  Sea  Breeze  under  the  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  has  led  to  the  city's 
taking  over  seaside  care  of  tubercular  children.  The  new  Sea  Breeze  will  be  built  at  Rockaway  during  M:_yor  Mitchell's  ad- 
ministration. 


Dr.  Garland  has  for  fourteen  years 
been  pastor  of  the  first  Lutheran  Church 
in  Dayton.  He  will  resign  from  this  as 
the  new  office  requires  his  entire  time. 
He  will  have  charge  of  the  Health  De- 
partment and  the  Park  Commission,  the 
workhouse  and  the  city  prison.  These 
two  institutions,  he  has  announced,  will 
be  replaced  at  once  by  a  city  farm  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  town.  There  the 
inmates  will  be  taught  useful  trades  to 
replace  the  time-honored  brush-making-. 
Needy  families  will  share  the  products 
of  their  labor  and  in  every  way  efforts 
will  be  expended  to  make  "the  erring 
and  unfortunate"  a  source  of  legitimate 
revenue  instead  of  a  burden  to  the  city. 

r>PECIAL     MEASURES     FOR      CHI- 
^CAGO'S  UNEMPLOYED 

A  BAROMETER  of  unemployment  (in 
Chicago  is  furnished  by  the  Municipal 
Lodging  House.  Normally  this  lodging 
provides  for  300  to  500  men  a  night. 
The  number  tends  to  increase  in  the 
early  winter  when  casual  and  seasonal 
workers'  flood  into  the  city,  but  the  pres- 
ent number  of  lodgings  given  each  night 
— as  many  as  1,800  or  2,000 — indicates 
an  exceptional  amount  of  unemployment. 
The  lodging  house  has  had  to  open  a 
large  temporary  annex. 

To  relieve  the  situation  as  much  as 
possible,  the  city  council  established  a 
municipal  labor  office  late  in  December, 
on  recommendation  of  Mayor  Harri- 
son's Commission  on  the  Unemployed. 
Space  for  it  has  been  provided  in  the 
Municipal  Lodging  House  annex  and 
the  work  is  in  charge  of  George  W.  Ov- 
ington  who  has  been  given  a  leave  of 
absence  from  the  United  Charities. 

In  its  first  week,  the  labor  office  re- 


ceived applications  from  244  men  who 
were  being  accommodated  at  the  lodg- 
ing house  and  from  502  others.  These 
were  largely  laborers,  but  there  were 
many  skilled  workers,  including  50  me- 
chanics, 13  printers,  1  architect,  5  chauf- 
feurs, 6  brick-layers,  15  carpenters,  8 
steam  fitters,  9  stationary  engineers,  4 
electricians,  8  blacksmiths,  9  cooks,  7 
tailors,  5  farmers  and  1  musician. 

Persons  having  any  manner  of  em- 
ployment to  offer  were  urged  through 
the  newspapers,  to  communicate  with 
the  labor  office.  Many  employers  were 
visited,  but  little  demand  for  workers 
was  found  in  the  main  industries.  Mild 
winter  weather,  furthermore,  has  kept 
the  operations  of  ice  and  coal  companies 
at  a  minimum.  During  the  first  week 
only  64  temporary  and  7  permanent  jobs 
were  found. 

The  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  at 
its  meeting  on  January  4  decided  to  take 
care  of  every  union  man  or  woman  out 
of  work.  Some  of  the  unions  already 
have  well  established  out-of-work  bene- 
fits, but  the  weaker  organizations  have 
not  thus  far  been  able  to  provide  them. 
The  plans  of  the  Federation  of  Labor 
include  a  pooling  of  money  so  that  un- 
employed members  of  any  union  may  be 
cared  for.  An  assessment  of  25  cents 
a  month  on  every  member  was  voted 
which  is  expected  to  net  $10,000  at  once. 

It  was  suggested  at  the  meeting  that 
commissary  stores  such  as  rendered  ef- 
fective service  during  the  garment 
workers'  strike,  be  established.  These 
would  care  for  men  with  families.  For 
single  men  it  is  proposed  to  open  a  lodg- 
ing house  where  meals  and  a  reading 
room,  as  well  as  beds,  will  be  provided. 

An  indication  of  the  extent  of  un- 
employment among  union  members  came 


from  the  Mechanics  Union,  which  re- 
ported that  among  2,000  members  there 
are  now  about  200  unemployed  as  com- 
pared with  about  ten  or  twenty  ordi- 
narily. 

Action  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of 
Labor  involves  no  such  broad  service  as 
the  labor  unions  of  Germany  and  other 
European  countries  extend  regularly  to 
the  unemployed.  In  many  European 
cities  any  man  out  of  work,  whether 
or  not  he  is  a  member  of  a  union,  may 
go  to  a  labor  temple  and  be  tided  over 
the  season  of  his  unemployment.  The 
unions  feel  that  a  non-union  man  thus 
helped  is  likely  to  become  a  member  of 
the  union,  and  while  he  is  being  cared 
for  he  comes  under  the  influence  of  the 
organization. 

Chicago  trade  unionists  feel  that  in 
their  first  effort  to  care  systematically 
for  the  unemployed  they  should  concen- 
trate their  efforts  in  aiding  their  own 
members. 

Another  effort,  though  of  a  temporary 
nature,  to  provide  increased  lodging  fa- 
cilities for  Chicago's  unemployed,  is  es- 
pecially significant  because  it  is  initiated 
by  the  Italian  government  to  care  for 
Italian  citizens  who  are  out  of  work. 
The  number  of  these  has  increased  so 
greatly  that  the  Italian  consul  felt  it 
necessary  to  provide  for  them.  He  se- 
cured a  four-story  house,  the  three 
upper  floors  providing  for  30  beds  and 
the  first  a  restaurant  capable  of  feeding 
200.  The  house  is  near  the  Columbus 
Extension  Hospital,  an  institution  which 
the  Italian  government  patronizes,  and 
is  supervised  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Sac- 
red Heart,  who  conduct  the  hospital. 
Free  lodgings  are  provided,  and  an  ef- 
fort is  made  by  the  Italica  Gens  to  se- 
cure work  for  each  man. 
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FORD'S    8-HOUR    DAY     AND    $5 
MINIMUM  WAGE 

ECONOMISTS  and  business  men 
alike  were  bewildered  when  on  January 
5  it  was  announced  from  Detroit  that 
the  Ford  Automobile  Company  had  de- 
cided to  set  a  minimum  wage  of  five 
dollars  a  day  for  adult  workmen  and 
to  distribute  among  them  on  a  profit- 
sharing  basis  $10,000,000  from  the  profits 
accumulated  during  1913. 

Coupled  with  this  plan  is  a  change  in 
working  hours.  Heretofore  the  Ford 
plant  has  been  operating  eighteen  hours 
r.  day  with  two  shifts  of  men  each  work- 
ing nine  hours^  Beginning  January  12. 
when  the  new  wage  schedule  also  goes 
into  effect,  it  will  run  through  the  full 
twenty-four  hours  with  three  shifts  of 
men  each  working  eight  hours.  This 
will  employ  about  five  thousand  addi- 
tional men. 

According  to  the  announcement,  the 
higher  wage  is  to  apply  to  men  twenty 
two  years  old  and  over.  Unskilled  lab- 
orers at  $2.34  will  be  paid  a  minimum  of 
five  dollars  a  day,  and  other  male  em- 
ployes are  to  have  their  wages  raised 
in  proportion.  Women  employes  will 
not  have  the  same  advance  unless  they 
are  supporting  families.  Tt  is  under- 
stood, however,  that  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  wages  will  apply  to  all  women 
and  boys. 

A  sociological  department  has  been 
organized  to  administer  the  plan  through 
a  central  clearing  house  for  labor.  No 
foreman,  it  is  said,  is  to  have  power  of 
discharge.  If  an  employe  fails  to  make 
good  he  will  be  referred  by  the  foreman 
of  his  department  to  the  clearing  house 
which  will  send  him  to  another  depart- 
ment. He  will  not  be  discharged  finally 
until  he  has  been  tried  out  in  every  de- 
partment. 

Henry  Ford,  president  of  the  com- 
pany, is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  wage 
increase  is  made  because  the  division  oi 
profits  between  capital  and  labor  has 
not  been  just.  The  reduction  of  hours 
had  been  in  contemplation  for  some  time 
and,  according  to  Mr.  Ford,  it  seemed 
best  to  make  the  change -at  a  time  when 
there  is  a  large  supply  of  unemployed 
labor. 
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EALTH    CENTERS    AND    OUT- 
PATIENT SOCIAL  WORK 


SINCE  the  publication  on  Jan- 
uary 3  of  a  note  on  health  centers,  re- 
viewing the  report  of  Henry  C.  Wright 
of  the  hospital  investigating  committee 
to  the  New  York  city  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment,  THE  SURVEY 
has  received  letters  criticising  especially 
the  statement,  "none  of  New  York's 
municipal  out-patient  departments  has 
nurses  'who  can  follow  cases  to  their 
homes."  Mr.  Wright's  reference  was, 
of  course,  to  the  dispensaries — the  out- 
patient work ;  not  to  the  hospitals  them- 
selves and  the  work  among  in-patients 


and  their  families.  These  letters  point 
out  the  convalescent  and  relief  work 
now  being  done  at  Bellevue  and  Allied 
Hospitals  and  quote  the  report  of  1912 
that  "Miss  Wadley  and  twenty  nurses 
in  the  Social  Service  Bureau  handled 
12.000  cases  and  made  22,000  visits." 
Special  effort  is  being  made  at  present 
to  secure  larger  funds  in  order  to  extend 
the  work  of  the  Social  Service  Bureau. 
Mr.  Wright  stated  that  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital is  equipped  with  a  very  efficient 
social  service  department  which  is 
serving  well  in  the  general  hospital. 
There  are  so  few  social  service  nurses 
employed  that  but  a  small  proportion  of 
the  cases  leaving  the  hospital  can  be 
followed  to  their  homes. 
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OAD-BUILDING  FOR  ALABAMA 
CONVICTS 


'Ihe  movement  to  take  convicts  from 
the  mines  and  the  lumber  camps  in  Ala- 
bama goes  ahead  slowly.  A  meeting 
held  last  summer  in  Birmingham  to  agi- 
tate the  question  has  borne  fruit  only 
within  the  past  few  weeks,  when  some 
fifty  convicts  have  been  put  to  work  on 
road  construction  in  Jefferson  county. 

No  convicts  have  as  yet  been  taken 
from  the  mines  or  lumber  camps. 

Newspaper  articles,  editorials  and 
news  stories  in  various  state  papers  deal 
with  it  from  day  to  day.  Possibly  the 
one  most  tangible  result  of  the  summer's 
meeting  so  far  has  been  the  creation  of 
a  strong  public  sentiment  for  it. 
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HILADELPHIA  STRIKING  A  BALANCE  BETWEEN  BOSS 
AND  BUSINESS  RULE— BY  KARL  DE  SCHWEINITZ 


RUDOLPH    BLANKENBURG 

Philadelphia's  reform  mayor  who 
must  fight  his  measures  through  City 
Councils  which  have  again  been  cap- 
tured by  the  Republican  ring. 

Alexander  AI.  Wilson  still  continues 
to  be  assistant  director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Health  and  Char- 
ities in  Philadelphia.  Councils'  at- 
tempt to  embarass  the  administration 
of  Mayor  Blankenburg,  who  was 
elected  two  years  ago  on  a  reform 
platform,  by  removing  Mr.  Wilson  and 
Assistant  Director  Andrew  J.  Murphy 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Safety  as 
described  in  THE  SURVEY  of  January 
3,  has  failed. 

These  two  men  were  particularly  ob- 
jectionable to  the  Republican  ring — in 
Philadelphia  called  the  organization — 
because  of  their  activity  in  uncovering 
graft  and  their  failure  to  favor  the  or- 
ganization, both  in  employing  and  in 
discharging  men. 

An  opinion  by  the  city  solicitor  de- 
clares illegal  the  ordinance  of  Councils 
requiring  that  the  assistant  director  of 
the  department  of  health  and  charities 
he  a  physician.  This  ordinance,  passed 


to  remove  Mr.  Wilson,  is  all  the  more 
ridiculous  in  view  of  his  long  experi- 
ence in  tuberculosis  work,  both  as  direc- 
tor of  the  Henry  Phipps'  Institute  in 
Philadelphia  and  as  secretary  of  anti- 
tuberculosis  associations  in  Chicago  and 
Boston. 

By  discharging  a  protege  of  the  or- 
ganization, Mayor  Blankenburg  has 
made  a  place  in  another  department  for 
Mr.  Murphy  whose  salary  Councils' 
failed  to  include  in  the  budget  for  1914. 
The  ordinance  passed  by  Councils  for- 
bidding the  permanent  assignment  of 
city  employes  to  any  other  duties  than 
those  clearly  incident  to  the  positions  for 
which  they  originally  took  civil  service 
examinations  has  practically  compelled 
the  mayor  to  rid  City  Hall  of  several 
scores  of  men  affiliated  with  the  or- 
ganization who,  under  the  present 
stringent  civil  service  rules,  he  would 
otherwise  have  been  unable  to  dis- 
charge. 

Councils'  attack  on  the  mayor  has 
therefore  reacted  against  them  politi- 
cally, and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will 
again  attempt  to  embarrass  him  in  any 
conspicuous  way.  Nevertheless  the 
fact  that  they  dared  to  oppose  Mayor 
Blankenburg  so  openly  and  the  fact  that 
in  November  the  Republican  organiza- 
tion was  reelected  to  the  control  of 
Common  and  Select  Councils  by  large 
majorities  in  both  bodies,  shows  strik- 
ingly the  state  of  public  opinion  in 
Philadelphia  on  its  first  real  attempt  at 
reform. 

Just  now,  with  two  more  years  of 
service  before  it,  the  Blankenburg  ad- 
ministration is  facing  a  great  deal  of 
discontent  and  dissatisfaction. 

Has  Mayor  Blankenburg  taken  City 
Hall  out  of  politics?  Has  he  elimi- 
nated graft?  Is  his  administration  hon- 
est? Is  it  more  efficient  than  previous 
administrations?  Is  it  more  construc- 
tive? 

Ask  the  average  intelligent  Philadel- 
phian  these  questions  and  he  will  an- 
swer "yes."  If  he  qualifies  his  reply  in 
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'  any  way  it  will  be  in  connection  with 
the  last  question,  and  even  here  he  will 
excuse  the  mayor  by  saying  that  he  has 
been  handicapped  by  a  lack  of  money. 

gEYOND  doubt  Mayor  Blankenburg 
is  giving  Philadelphia  its  most  con- 
structive administration  in  years.  He 
has  revolutionized  the  organization's  own 
ideas  and  methods  of  politics.  He  has 
given  the  voters  new  civic  ideals.  He 
has  demonstrated  the  need  for  some 
commission  form  of  government  in 
large  as  well  as  small  cities  and  the 
necessity  for  unity  and  centralized  re-' 
sponsibility  in  municipal  administration. 
Nevertheless  many  people  in  Philadel- 
phia say  that  reform  has  not  made 
good.  This  may  be  true  as  far  as  the 
things  that  are  popular  and  spectacular 
are  concerned. 

The  voters  probably'  were  glad  when 
a  night  court  was  established;  when  the 
letting  of  contracts  was  put  upon  a  busi- 
ness instead  of  a  graft  basis ;  when  the 
city's  employes  were  told  that  they 
might  live  where  they  pleased  and  not 
where  the  ward  boss  decided;  when  ar- 
rangements for  the  elimination  of  grade 
crossings  were  announced — but  none  .of 
these  things  appealed  to  the  imagina- 
tion. They  did  not  affect  the  voters 
personally. 

When,  howerer,  for  two  weeks  the 
garbage  in  a  considerable  part  of  the 
city  remained  uncollected  —  although 
only  remotely  the  administration's  fault, 
garbage  disposal  being  attended  to  by 
contract  with  private  firms — reform 
was  immediately  criticized  and  the  fact 
that  in  the  garbage  removal  contracts 
the  city  had  in  two  years  been  saved 
$515,000  was  apparently  overlooked. 
The  failure  to  collect  the  garbage  was 
something  exceedingly  concrete,  that 
affected  everybody. 

It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  the 
present  administration  that  its  mistakes 
have  been  more  spectacular  than  its  ac- 
complishments. During  his  mayorality 
campaign  Mr.  Blankenburg  charged  the 
organization  with  extravagance.  He 
promised  the  people  that  through  econ- 
omy and  efficient  management  he  would 
give  them  eighty-cent  gas.  (Gas  is  fur- 
nished to  Philadelphia  by  the  United 
Gas  Improvement  Company  at  one  dol- 
lar per  thousand  feet,  twenty  cents  of 
which  is  paid  by  the  company  into  the 
city  treasury.) 

But  when  the  mayor  took  office  he 
found  the  city's  finances  in  such  des- 
perate condition  that  eighty  cent  gas 
was  not  possible  unless  accompanied  by 
an  increase  in  the  city's  revenue.  This 
might  have  been  done  by  raising  the 
tax  rate.  The  mayor  did  not  wish  to 
assume  responsibility  for  anything  so 
unpopular.  He  therefore  suggested 
several  other  ways  of  securing  addi- 
tional revenue.  One  of  these  was  a 
tax  upon  occupations,  household  goods 
and  automobiles,  the  last  being  already 


subject  to  a  state  license.  This  tax  was 
immediately  featured  in  the  debates  in 
Councils. 

Eighty-cent  gas  was  popular.  The 
tax  was  unpopular.  Councils,  being  or- 
ganization controlled,  passed  the  former 
but  not  the  latter.  The  mayor  felt  com- 
pelled to  veto  eighty-cent  gas.  Thus  he 
gained  the  criticism  of  those  who 
wanted  cheap  gas ;  of  those  who  did  not 
like  the  new  tax — and  nobody  approved 
of  it;  and  of  his  own  follower:,  who 
felt  that  the  mayor  had  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility for  raising  the  city's  reve- 
nue, which  properly  belongs  to  Councils. 

Since  then,  in  spite  of  an  impossible 
state  in  the  city's  finances— last  year  the 
reform  administration  like  its  predeces- 
sor was  obliged  to  make  a  thirty  year 
loan  to  pay  current  expenses — the 
mayor  has  not  dared  to  ask  Councils  to 
increase  taxes. 

The  difficulty  about  the  taxes  has  hurt 
the  present  administration  sadly.  There 
is  another  thing  that  has  militated 
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against  the  mayor.  The  organization 
was  bitterly  hated  by  many  people. 
When  Blankenburg  was  elected  these 
people  hoped  that  he  would  annihilate 
the  organization.  They  wanted  "blood," 
as  one  person  put  it. 

But  the  mayor  had  pledged  himself  to 
a  business  administration.  Civil  ser- 
vice under  the  organization  had  been 
ridiculous.  Mayor  Blankenburg  prom- 
ised to  reinstate  it.  Furthermore  he  had 
said  that  no  man  who  did  his  duty  would 
lose  his  job. 

Accordingly  he  appointed  as  his  Civil 
Service  Commission  ardent  devotees  of 
civil  service.  They  drew  rules  which 
enforced  to  the  letter  the  state  civil 
service  law  for  the  admission  and  dis- 
charge of  employes  and  made  it  im- 
possible to  ask  civil  service  employes 


"to  resign  for  the  good  of  the  ser- 
vice." It  grew  exceedingly  difficult 
to  discharge  men  for  anything  except 
dishonesty,  illegal  political  activity,  or 
moral  obliquity. 

The  members  of  the  Keystone  Party, 
on  whose  ticket  Mr.  Blankenburg  had 
run,  did  not  take  him  at  his  word  when 
he  declared  that  he  would  observe  civil 
service  regulations  to  the  letter.  Noth- 
ing like  this  had  ever  been  done  before 
in  Philadelphia.  Accordingly  few  of 
them  took  the  civil  service  examinations. 
Organization  men  frequently  were  in 
the  majority  at  these  examinations  and 
organization  men  were  ^necessarily  ap- 
pointed to  vacancies. 

Thus  Mayor  Blankenburg  lost  ~the 
sympathy  of  his  followers,  first,  because 
he  did  not  discharge  men  except  for 
cause ;  and  second,  because  he  was  im- 
partial in  his  appointments.  He  also 
aroused  oppositon  among  job  hunters 
by  importing  experts  from  other  cities 
for  a  number  of  the  more  importam 
positions.  He  was  indeed  giving  Phila- 
delphia a  business  administration.  Phila- 
delphia did  not  like  it. 

p  HILADELPHIA  has  never  elected  a 
reform  administration — Philadelphia 
has  never  wanted  reform — if  she  may  be 
judged  by  the  way  she  has  voted  in  the 
past.  Mayor  Blankenburg  was  elected 
primarily  because  there  was  a  division 
in  the  ranks  of  the  organization  and  sec- 
ondarily, because  at  the  time  Pennsylva- 
nia was  beginning  to  awake  to  the  inde- 
pendence which  gave  a  majority  to 
Colonel  Roosevelt,  the  Progressive  can- 
didate for  President,  as  a  protest  against 
the  domination  by  Senator  Penrose. 
While  the  mayor  had  the  good  will  of 
the  city  when  he  took  office — he  was 
always  and  still  is  beloved  by  all  Phila- 
delphians — the  majority  of  the  citizens 
really  were  organization  followers  at 
heart. 

Philadelphia  has  never  known  any- 
thing but  organization  control.  The  or- 
ganization has  reached  its  tentacles 
through  every  part  of  the  city.  The 
lawyers,  doctors,  colleges,  big  business, 
little  business,  city  employes,  neighbors 
and  friends  of  city  employes  all  have 
been  in  one  way  or  another  allied  with 
the  organization.  For  a  generation 
Philadelphia  has  been  accustomed  to 
asking  and  receiving  favors.  She  has 
grown  callous  to  compromise. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  prominent 
manufacturer  who  installed  a  battery  of 
boilers  in  his  factory  and  at  about  the 
same  time  became  a  leading  member  of 
an  active  reform  organization.  A  city 
inspector  called  at  the  factory  and  noti- 
fied the  foreman  that  the  new  boilers 
were  defective  and  would  have  to  be  re- 
moved. No  attention  was  paid  to  tht- 
order.  The  inspector  made  a  second 
visit  and  announced  that  the  boilers; 
must  be  taken  out  by  the  following  Mon- 
day or  he  would  close  the  plant.  There- 
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upon  the  manufacturer  called  upon  the 
boss  of  his  ward  and  asked  what  he 
wanted.  "Cut  out  reform,"  the  boss  re- 
plied. The  manufacturer  resigned  from 
the  reform  organization  and  his  boilers 
went  unmolested. 

How  can  Philadelphia  be  expected  to 
understand  reform?  Under  reform 
the  law  is  enforced  with  no  excep- 
tions. Philadelphia  previously  had 
known  no  government  except  by 
exceptions. 

The  city  employs  hundreds  of  in- 
spectors of  various  kinds  to  look  after 
its  business.  There  are  fire,  water, 
street,  housing,  lighting  and  a  host  of 
other  inspectors.  Many  of  them  are  or- 
ganization men.  Immediately  the  new 
administration  took  office,  forgotten 
laws  were  zealously  enforced  by  inspec- 
tors who  wished  to  prove  their  diligence 
and  who  did  not  object  to  being  annoy- 
ing if  such  annoyance  might  reflect  un- 
favorably upon  the  reform  administra- 
tion. 

It  has  been  in  some  respects  a  bad 
thing,  politically,  for  the  administration 
that  in  the  last  two  years  nearly  twelve 
thousand  privy  vaults  have  been  re- 
moved, more  than  five  times  as  many  as 
in  the  previous  two  years,  and  that  dur- 
ing four  months  of-last  year  8,541  build- 
ings were  inspected  by  a  special  commis- 
sion on  fire  prevention  whose  recom- 
mendations in  thousands  of  cases  were 
followed  by  improvements.  The  busi- 
ness men  and  landlords  who  have  been 
put  to  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of 
making  these  changes  are  not  enthu- 
siastic about  reform. 

One  of  them,  when  asked  why  he 
now  favored  the  organization,  replied 
that  he  was  continually  being  pes- 
tered by  inspectors  from  City  Hall. 
"They  can't  leave  me  alone,"  he  com- 
plained. "They  demand  that  all  sorts 


of  improvements  be  made  immediately 
and  they  aren't  willing  to  give  a  man 
any  favors.  The  organization  was  al- 
ways willing  to  let  up  on  you."  This 
man  had  voted  the  reform  ticket — a 
corroboration  of  the  cynical  comment 
made  by  a  member  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration that  collectively  everybody  is  a 
reformer;  individually  scarcely  any- 
body. 

'  I  "HE  Blankenburg  administration  is 
unpopular  because  it  has  failed  tactic- 
ally, because  it  has  not  annihilated  the 
organization,  because  it  has  not  given 
patronage  to  its  followers,  because  its 
inspectors  have  been  annoying,  because 
its  accomplishments  have  not  been  such 
as  to  catch  the  imagination  and  because 
Philadelphia  has  never  had  reform  be- 
fore— which  last  reason  makes  one  won- 
der whether  any  reform  administration 
could  have  be.cn  popular. 

Nevertheless  Mayor  Blankenburg  has 
given  Philad_elphia  far  better  govern- 
ment than  it  has  ever  had  before.  The 
city's  employes  have  been  taken  out  of 
politics.  They  are  no  longer  obliged  to 
pay  a  proportion  of  their  salaries  to  the 
Republican  Campaign  Committee.  In 
going  over  the  records  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works,  Director  Morris 
L.  Cooke  discovered  astonishing  records 
of  payments  by  office  holders  and  the 
names  of  the  payees.  He  learned  for 
instance,  that  in  1903,  1,809  individual 
subscriptions  had  been  paid  to  the  or- 
ganization by  the  employes  of  the  de- 
partment, 94  per  cent  of  the  employes 
submitting  to  the  tax.  He  discovered  a 
rate  card  showing  that  upon  salaries  of 
$900  or  under  annual  assessments  aver- 
aged 3  per  cent;  salaries  of  $1,000  to 
$1,900,  4^  per  cent;  $2000  to  $2.900, 
6  per  cent ;  $3.000  to  $5,900,  9  per  cent ; 
$6,000  and  over,  12  per  cent. 

A  list  of  contributions  scheduled   on  < 


the  log  book  of  the  truck  house,  at 
Twenty-first  and  Market  streets  showed 
that  a  few  days  before  Mayor  Blanken- 
burg's  election  this  system  was  still  in 
effect.  It  is  estimated  that  in  this  way 
from  $350,000  to  $500,000  was  raised 
annually  from  city  employes.  Now  all 
political  activity  by  city  employes  has 
been  stopped.  When  Mayor  Blanken- 
burg was  vitally  interested  in  having  a 
reform  Councils  elected  last  November, 
there  was  no  intimidation,  no  disorder, 
no  police  influence  at  the  polls. 
,  Under  the  organization,  city  employes 
could  not  change  residence  without  per- 
mission, for  every  time  a  man  moved 
to  another  division  of  his  ward  it  meant 
that  the  control  of  the  job  held  by  that 
man  passed  from  one  political  leader  to 
another.  Accordingly  the  division  and 
ward  bosses  would  not  readily  allow  a 
man  to  move.  Frequently  men  were 
obliged  to  pay  rents  far  out  of  propor- 
tion to  their  income.  They  were  thus 
encouraged  to  engage  in  petty  graft. 

Under  the  organization,  the  real  em- 
ployers were  not  the  bureau  and  depart- 
ment chiefs  but  the  division  and  ward 
bosses.  If  a  department  chief  dis- 
charged one  of  his  employes  who  was 
a  good  vote-getter  or  a  friend  of  a  boss, 
the  department  chief  would  be  called 
to  the  telephone  by  an  irate  political 
leader,  councilman,  or  other  dignitary 
with  the  demand  that  the  employe  be  re- 
instated. Little  wonder  that  there  was 
inefficiency  in  City  Hall  when  political 
ability  and  friendship  rather  than  merit 
were  the  avenues  of  advancement. 

Now  all  this  is  changed.  Employes 
in  the  city  departments  realize  that  their 
success  depends  upon  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  their  work.  Consequently 
the  city  is  receiving  more  nearly  a  dol- 
lar for  every  dollar  it  expends  than  ever 
before. 
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TPHE  new  administration  has  intro- 
duced  efficiency.  Under  the  organiza- 
tion, of  1,010  employes  in  the  bureau  of 
highways,  which  inspects  the  work  done 
by  the  contractors  who  pave  and  clean 
the  streets  and  which  itself  undertakes 
a  great  part  of  the  street  repairing, 
there  was  only  one  engineer.  Now  there 
are  100. 

Formerly  each  bureau  and  ofSce  in 
City  Hall  cleaned  its  own  rooms.  Now 
rooms  in  all  departments  under  the 
mayor  are  cleaned  by  one  superintendent 
with  a  saving  of  $100  a  day.  The  old 
system  meant  more  jobs  as  well  as  less 
efficiency. 

Some  years  ago  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Charities  placed  dependent 
children  out  to  board.  Latterly  this  has 
been  done  through  the  Children's  Aid 
Society.  While  the  city  was  attend- 
ing to  this  itself  such  inadequate 
records  were  kept  that  a  recent  inves- 
tigation disclosed  that  all  trace  had  been 
lost  of  thirty-eight  children,  only  nine 
of  whom  were  subsequently  found.  One 
of  them,  a  girl  now  eighteen  years  old, 
was  living  with  a  man  to  whom  she  was 
not  married.  She  could  not  understand 
why  the  social  worker  who  visited  her 
should  interfere  with  her  present  mode 
of  life  for,  she  said,  she  had  been  placed 
with  a  drinking  woman  when  one  year 
old;  had  run  away  from  .her  and  had 
shifted  for  herself  since  she  was 
fourteen. 

Another  illustration,  of  both  ineffi- 
ciency and  graft,  was  the  case  of  a 
feeble-minded  child  placed  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Training  School  for  the  Feeble- 
minded at  Elwyn.  The  city  pays  $250  a 
year  for  each  child  it  sends  there.  Re- 
cently1 the  mother  of  this  child  was 
found  to  be  living  on  one  of  Philadel- 
.  phia's  most  exclusive  streets,  paying  $75 
a  month  rent  for  a  house  with  ten  rooms 
and  two  baths,  owning  two  properties 
in  another  part  of  the  state  and  having 
an  ample  income  from  various  members 
of  her  household.  Shortly  after  the  so- 
cial worker  began  her  investigation  an 
official  of  a  public  service  corporation 
demanded  that  the  child  continue  to 
stay  at  Elwyn  at  city  expense. 

In  still  another  case  the  daughter  of 
an  engineer  who  for  four  years  had 
been  living  in  New  Jersey,  earning  $120 
a  month  with  no  one  but  himself  and 
daughter  to  support,  was  found  to  be  a 
city  charge.  This,  of  course,  was  not 
the  fault  of  the  school  at  Elwyn  but  of 
the  Department  of  Charities. 

The  establishment  by  the  present  ad- 
ministration of  a  social  service  depart- 
ment at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  has 
been  the  means  of  uncovering  many 
similar  errors  and  returning  $10,500  to 
the  city  for  use  in  the  placing  of  needy 
children. 

Last  year  the  water  bureau  used  15,- 
000  tons  of  coal  less  than  the  previous 
year,  saving  the  city  about  $45,000.  This 


was  largely  effected  by  attention  to  de- 
tails— better  methods  of  firing  furnaces, 
cleaning  boilers,  general  upkeep  of 
pumps — and  to  a  decrease  in  water 
waste  which  accompanied  an  active 
water  waste  campaign.  At  the  same 
time  fixtures,  spigots,  etc.,  in  private 
houses  and  business  establishments,  in- 
volving a  revenue  of  nearly  $125,000, 
were  found  to  be  not  listed  on  the  books 
of  the  bureau — a  heavy  price  to  pay  for 
inefficiency. 

Following  the  recommendations  of  a 
vice  commission  appointed  by  the 
mayor,  the  police  department  has  cru- 
saded vigorously  against  commercial- 
ized prostitution.  The  tenderloin  has 
been  rid  of  its  open  and  apparent  dis- 
orderly houses.  Great  numbers  of  pros- 
titutes have  of  their  own  accord  left  the 
city.  Street  solicitation  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  Students  of  the 
subject  deny  the  charge  that  commer- 
cialized vice  has  simply  been  scattered 
into  the  better  sections  of  the  city.  They 
declare  that  it  has  always  existed  out- 
side of  the  tenderloin  and  in  such  dis- 
tricts is  no  worse  than  formerly.  Cer- 
tainly conditions  in  Philadelphia  are  bet- 
ter than  ever  before  and  what  police 
restriction,  can  do  it  has  done. 

Not  long  ago  the  fire  alarm  bells 
rang  in  Burlington,  N.  J.  Two  horses 
drawing  a  farm  wagon  suddenly  broke 
their  harness  and  galloped  off  in  the 
direction  of  the  fire.  Investigation 
showed  that  they  belonged  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Fire  Department  and  had  been 
temporarily  "appropriated"  for  farm  use 
by  a  city  politician.  While  the  accuracy 
of  this  story  has  not  been  proved,  it  is 
typical  of  one  of  the  kinds  of  graft  from 
which  Philadelphia  has  suffered.  It  is 
true  that  when  Director  Porter  took 
charge  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Safety,  twenty  horses  were  recovered 
from  improper  uses  of  various  sorts.  It 
is  true,  also,  that  evidences  of  police 
graft  are  not  so  readily  found  as  might 
have  been  the  case  if  just  before  the 
new  administration  took  office  every 
scrap  of  correspondence  relating  to 
matters  of  any  importance  had  not  been 
removed  from  the  director's  office. 

Many  kinds  of  petty  graft  have  been 
stopped.  The  policemen  no  longer  mulct 
the  pushcart  men.  It  had  been  cus- 
tomary for  the  police,  at  intervals,  to 
collect  a  dollar  or  two  from  each  push- 
cart man.  Those  who  refused  to  pay 
were  raided  on  charges  of  Sunday  sell- 
ing and  other  pretexts  and  were  taught 
obedience  by  jail  sentences  or  fines. 

The  greatest  source  of  graft,  how- 
ever, was  in  contracts  for  supplies,  con- 
struction work  and  the  like.  Impossible 
specifications  were  drawn  compelling 
high  bids. 

The  favored  contractor  bid  low,  and 
then  furnished  inferior  goods  which 
were  passed  by  sympathetic  city  inspec- 
tors. There  were  varieties  to  this  sys- 
tem. Sometimes  the  inspectors  went 


out  of  their  way  to  help  the  contractors. 

This  was  illustrated  in  a  taxpayer's 
suit  brought  in  1910,  to  restrain  the  city 
from  paying  bills  presented  by  a  paving 
concern.  A  city  inspector  admitted  that 
he  had  credited  the  contractor  with  one 
and  one-half  square  yards  of  paving  less 
than  he  had  laid.  This  was  to  the  con- 
tractor's benefit,-for  according  to  the  in- 
teresting way  in  which  contracts  were  let 
in  those  days  the  contractor  was  to  re- 
ceive 75  cents  for  every  square  yard  of 
paving  under  500  square  yards,  but  only 
20  cents  for  each  square  yard  above  that 
amount.  In  this  particular  case  the 
friendly  inspector  reduced  501J4  square 
yards  of  paving  to  500  square  yards, 
thus  presenting  the  contractor  with 
$274.70. 

Under  the  organization,  also,  streets 
were  frequently  paved,  not  because  of 
their  importance  to  traffic,  but  because 
the  property  of  some  councilman  would 
be  enhanced  by  the  improvement.  Thus 
in  West  Philadelphia  one  well-paved 
block  is  bounded  by  vacant  lots  and  is 
approached  by  unpaved  roads. 

By  the  drawing  of  fair  specifications 
and  the  opening  of  contracts  to  all  bid- 
ders, the  Department  of  Supplies  esti- 
mates that  it  saved  the  city  more  than 
$100,000  in  1912,  as  against  1911,  the 
year  before  the  Blankenburg  adminis- 
tration. 

For  instance,  whereas  formerly  7J4 
cents  a  quart  was  paid  for  raw  milk 
furnished  institutions  connected  with 
the  Philadelphia  hospital,  the  contract 
for  1914  calls  for  pasteurized  milk  at 
5yi  cents  a  quart.  More  than  a  million 
quarts  are  used  annually.  The  esti- 
mated saving  will  be  $22,500.  The  same 
man,  it  happens,  got  both  contracts, 
which  indicates  that  his  profits  previ- 
ously must  have  been  large. 


a  constructive  point  of  view 
the  most  interesting  thing  the  present 
administration  has  done  has  been  to  bring 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania railroads  to  an  agreement  where- 
by all  grade  crossings  are  to  be  elimi- 
nated from  South  Philadelphia,  munici- 
pal and  railroad  piers  are  to  be  de- 
veloped and  4,000  acres  of  territory  are 
to  be  thrown  open  to  householders.  All 
that  is  needed  to  complete  the  transac- 
tion is  an  ordinance  from  Councils  and 
inasmuch  as  the  elimination  of  grade 
crossings  is  a  plank  which  Councils  has 
recently  appropriated,  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  this  will  be  accomplished. 

Complete  plans  for  a  remarkable  sub- 
way and  elevated  transit  development 
have  been  drawn  and  enabling  laws 
have  been  obtained  from  the  Legisla- 
ture so  that  not  much  time  will  pass  be- 
fore Philadelphia  will  be  well  equipped 
in  this  respect. 

Among  other  pieces  of  constructive 
work  are  the  establishment  of  a  night 
court;  the  inauguration  of  the  three 
platoon  system  for  the  police  under 
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which  they  work  eight  hours  a  day  in- 
stead of  from  thirteen  to  twenty-four 
hours;  of  a  commission  for  fire  preven- 
tion; of  training  schools  for  policemen 
and  firemen;  the  publication  of  a  police 
manual ;  the  appointment  of  a  vice  in- 
vestigating commission — the  permanent 
vice  commission  has  yet  to  be  named; 
the  provision  of  a  municipal  dredging 
plant  for  maintaining  the  ship  channel 
in  the  Delaware  river  and  the  inaugura- 
tion of  extensive  plans  for  harbor  de- 
velopment. 

But  the  most  valuable  and  lasting  con- 
tribution of  the  Blankenburg  adminis- 
tration has  been  its  work  in  educating 
the  people  of  Philadelphia  to  ideals  of 
efficient  government.  No  matter  how 
much  or  how  little  Philadelphians  sym- 
pathize with  all  the  administration  has 
done,  they  now  know  what  it  means  to 
have  impartial  enforcement  of  the  law. 
The  organization  will  not  find  it  so  easy 
to  assess  office  holders  again.  The  po- 
lice will  not  so  readily  be  used  to  swing 
elections  at  the  polls,. 

The  organization  has  already  shown 
its  appreciation  of  the  need  for  new 
methods  of  winning  votes.  Councils,  in 
its  campaign  for  reelection  and  at  the 
time  of  its  reorganization  this  month, 
presented  to  the  people  what  they  called 
a  constructive  program — something  un- 
heard of  in  organization  history — in- 
cluding blanks  promising  the  erection  of 
a  municipal  art  gallery,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  and 
the  abolition  of  grade  crossings. 

What  the  Blankenburg  administra- 
tion is  accomplishing  is  done  against 
great  odds.  Philadelphia  has  a  three- 


part  government — county  offices,  city 
departments,  and  Councils.  The  first 
and  the  last  are  organization  controlled. 
Between  city  and  county  offices  there 
has  therefore  been  little  possibility  of 
co-operation.  Councils  until  the  close 
of  1913,  had  with  the  exception  of 
taking  issue  upon  the  tax  rate,  ostensi- 
bly co-operated  with  the  mayor.  Their 
primary  business  is  the  apportionment 
of  money.  They  dared  not  risk  public 
disapproval  by  thwarting  Mr.  Blanken- 
burg, but  in  a  score  of  ways  not  ordi- 
narily noticeable  they  have  tried  to 
block  the  administration.  For  instance, 
appropriations  have  been  refused  for 
such  necessary  things  as  life  nets  for 
the  firs  apparatus,  and  for  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  electrical  wiring  of  moving 
picture  shows  where  the  danger  of  fire 
is  great.  In  1912-13,  when  money  was 
greatly  needed,  Councils  increased  the 
salaries  of  many  of  the  county  em- 
ployes and  passed  the  entire  budget  for 
the  county  offices  and  institutions  be- 
fore considering  the  needs  of  the  city. 

None  of  the  ways  in  which  Councils 
had  handicapped  the  mayor,  however, 
were  such  as  would  attract  very  great 
public  attention  until  the  recent  at- 
tempt to  remove  assistant  directors  Wil- 
son and  Murphy  and  limit  the  functions 
of  civil  service  employes. 

This  lack  of  co-operation  from  Coun- 
cils illustrates  well  the  need  for  unity 
in  city  government.  With  the  mayor 
appointing  the  city  departmental  heads, 
with  the  county  offices  elective,  and 
with  a  Common  and  a  Select  Councils 
includ'ng  altogether  131  men,  there  is 
no  centralized  responsibility. 


Philadelphians  ought  to  realize  now 
that  a  smaller  council  is  needed.  If 
New  York  city  can  satisfactorily  make 
appropriations  through  a  board  of  eight 
men,  Philadelphia  could  do  the  same. 
Where  county  and  city  lines  are  syn- 
onymous, there  is  no  need  for  separate 
elections.  County  officers  as  well  as 
city  officials  could  be  appointed  by  the 
mayor.  This  would  involve  a  short  bal- 
lot and  consequently  a  more  intelligent 
vote. 

In  addition,  Philadelphia  needs  home 
rule.  At  present  the  assemblyman  from 
Fulton  county,  which  has  no  railroad  or 
electric  line  within  its  boundaries,  with 
his  brothers  from  the  other  rural  dis- 
tricts of  the  state  is  in  the  majority  at 
the  Legislature.  It  is  he  who  decides 
whether  Philadelphia  may  or  may  not 
have  subways,  may  or  may  not  increase 
her  bonded  indebtedness  and  what  must 
be  the  authority  of  her  municipal  offices. 
Such  matters  might  far  better  be  deter- 
mined by  vote  of  the  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

All  these  things  have  been  accent- 
uated by  the  Blankenburg  administra- 
tion. Philadelphia  may  be  discontented 
but  she  is  learning  some  valuable  les- 
sons. At  present  Mayor  Blankenburg 
has  two  more  years  in  office  and  in  poli- 
tics many  things  may  happen  in  that 
time.  Who  knows  but  what  reform  may 
be  returned  to  power  again?  And  if  it 
does  not,  Mayor  Blankenburg  may  at 
least  have  the  satisfaction  of  having 
sown  the  seeds  of  future  discontent  with 
organization  rule.  It  is  unlikely  that 
Philadelphia  will  ever  again  be  both  cor- 
rupt and  contented. 


MY  LITTLE  BOY 

Translated  by  H.  W.  Ettelson,  from  the  Yiddish 
of  Morris  Rosenfeld 


J  have  a  boy,  a  little  boy, 

He  is  a  youngster  fine ! 
Whenever  I  catch  sight  of  him, 

I  think  the  world  is  mine ! 

But  of  him,  precious  one,  awake, 

I've  seldom,  seldom  sight. 
Most  times  I  find  him  fast  asleep, 

Just  see  him  in  the  night. 

The  work-shop  calls  me  early  out, 
And  late  I  leave  the  place; 

Ah,  strange  to  me  my  flesh  and  blood, 
Ah,  strange  my  own  child's  face. 

I  come  through  pall  of  darkness  home, 

Fagged  out  and  in  a  daze. 
And  my  pale  wife  to  cheer  me,  tells 

Of  baby's  cunning  ways. 

How  sweet  he  talks,  how  cute  he  begs : 
"Please  mamma,  tell  me,  do, 

When  is  dear  daddie  going  to  come 
And  bring  me  penny,  too." 


And  hearing  this,  I  dart  away, 

For  so  it  needs  must  be. 
The  father-love  flames  passionate: 

"My  child  must,  shall  see  me." 

I  stand  beside  his  tiny  crib, 

I  see  and  ah,  I  hear, 
The  little  lips  ask  in  a  dream : 

"Where  is  my  daddie  dear!" 

I  kiss  his  eyelids  tenderly, 
They  open  wide — sweet  sight! 

They  see  me  now,  they  see  me  now, 
But  soon  again  shut  tight! 

"Here's  father  now,  my  one,  my  own. 

A  penny  for  you,  there !" 
The  little  lips  ask  in  a  dream: 

"O  where  is  Papa,  where?" 

I  stand  there  stricken,  deep-distressed, 
And  speak  in  accents  sore : 

"Sometime  you'll  wake  my  child,  alas, 
And  find  me  here  no  more!" 


SOCIAL  INSURANCE 
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WENTY    YEARS  OF  OLD  AGE  PENSIONS  IN  DENMARK 
—BY  KATHARINE  COMAN 


SCANDINAVIA  is  notable  for 
the  longevity  of  its  people.  Of  the 
population  over  twenty  years  of  age, 
the  ratio  per  thousand  of  persons 
aged  sixty-five  and  over  is,  in  Den- 
mark, 134,  in  Norway,  166  and  in 
Sweden,  168.  France  alone  of  Euro- 
pean countries  can  make  a  comparable 
showing,  with  a  ratio  of  147  per  thou- 
sand of  the  population  over  twenty  years 
of  age.  It  is  natural  then  that  in  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  and  Norway,  as  well  as 
in  France,  provision  for  old  age  should 
be  a  matter  of  serious  concern,  both 
public  and  private. 

In  Copenhagen,  for  example,  there  is 
a  foundation  for  aged  dependents  that 
dates  from  the  twelfth  century ;  the 
present  building  dates  from  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  every  town  in  Denmark 
private  charity  has  done  much  in  the 
way  of  providing  for  the  aged  poor, 
but  not  until  the  latter  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  a  government  sub- 
sidy proposed. 

The  first  bill  providing  for  old-age 
pensions,  brought  forward  in  1883,  was 
based  on  the  principle  of  voluntary  in- 
surance, but  it  failed  to  secure  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Folkethlng.  The  measure 
submitted  by  the  ministry  in  the  session 
of  1889-90,  and  enacted  two  years  later, 
abandoned  the  contributory  basis,  and 
substituted  for  the  payment  of  premiums 
on  the  part  of  the  beneficiaries,  ade- 
quate evidence  of  an  honest  and  indus- 
trious life.  The  preamble  to  the  original 
bill  announces  the  theory  that 


THE    DANISH    EXPERIENCE 

Men  who  were  in  their  prime — 
the  late  thirties — vohcn  the  old-age 
pension  system  went  into  effect  in 
Denmark  are  noiv  recipients  of  its 
stipends.  One-fourth  of  the  popu- 
lation of  sixty  years  of  age  are  in 
receipt  of  pensions  in  one  form  or 
another. 

To  the  question  "arc  old-age 
pension  systems  but  a  new  form 
of  poor  relief?"  every  Dane  in- 
terrogated by  Professor  Coman 
from  tax  payer  to  administrator 
said  "no."  Neither  is  it  insurance. 
To  her  mind,  the  Danish  system 
affords  the  best  example  of  a  sys- 
tem of  public  pensions  granted  to 
those  "u<ho  deserve  well  of  their 
country." 

In  her  first  article  (December 
20,  1913)  Professor  Coman  de- 
scribed the  system  of  compulsory 
old  age  and  invalidity,  insurance 
which  went  into  effect  this  month 
and  which  covers  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  kingdom. 
In  later  issues  she  will  describe, 
unemployment  insurance,  in  Nor- 
zvay  and  Sweden,  and  the  Lloyd- 
George  program. 


his  property  to  his  children  or  others; 
(3)   That  he  has  been  for  ten  years 
previous  to  the  date  of  application  domi- 


by  law,  but  is  left  to  be  determined 
for  each  individual  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  The  pension 
must  be  sufficient  to  provide  his  subsist- 
ence and  enable  him  to  care  for  his  de- 
pendents, and  it  may  be  given  in  money 
payments,  in  fuel  and  food,  in  medical 
aid,  or  in  assignment  to  an  old-age  home 
founded  expressly  for  pensioners.  The 
right  of  an  applicant  to  a  pension  and 
the  amount  of  support  required  is  de- 
termined, case  by  case,  by  the  communal 
Authorities,  and  the  investigation  is  far 
more  rigid  than  in  the  case  of  an  appli- 
cant for  poor  relief. 

A  form  must  be  filled  out  under  the 
categories,  age,  residence,  state  of 
health,  working  capacity,  financial  status 
(i.  e.,  property,  personal  income,  lega- 
cies, savings,  membership  in  sick  fund 
or  funeral  benefit,  whether  there  are 
children  living  at  home  who  are  earning 
wages),  cost  of  living  (i.  e.,  whether 
the  applicant  lives  in  his  own  or  a 
rented  house,  whether  he  boards  or 
takes  boarders,  whether  he  has  wife,  chil- 
dren or  other  relatives  dependent  upon 
him),  whether  he  has  been  a  resident  of 
a  commune  in  Denmark  for  ten  years 
previous  to  date  of  application,  whether 
he  has  received  poor  relief  during  the 
five  years  previous,  whether  he  has  been 
convicted  of  crime  during  ten  years  pre- 
vious or  has  been  found  begging  or 
leading  a  vagabond  life. 


"If  a  person  who  has  a  right  to  public  died  in  Denmark  and  that  during  this      HTHIS  moral  reaction  was  entirely  nat- 

assistance     and    who    has    never    been  period  he  has  never  been  either  a  vaga- 

found  guilty  of  an  act  dishonorable  in  bond  or  a  mendicant,  nor  has  led  a  no- 
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public  estimation  becomes,  after  his  six- 
tieth year,  incapable  of  self-support,  the 
public  aid  which  he  receives  as  sub- 
sistence for  himself  and  his  family,  as 
well  as  for  care  in  case  of  illness,  shall 
not  be  considered  as  poor  relief,  provid- 
ed the  person  in  question  has  not  for 
ten  years  previous  been  in  receipt  of 
such  relief." 

This  distinction  between  pauperism 
and  poverty  was  made  quite  clear  in  the 
terms  on  which  the  old  age  pension  is 
to  be  granted.  The  conditions  are: 

(1)  That   the    individual   in   question 
shall  not  have  been  convicted  of  an  ac- 
tion  dishonorable   in   public   estimation; 

(2)  That  his  poverty  shall  not  have 
been  occasioned  by  spendthrift  or  disso- 
lute habits   or  by   the   making  over  of 


toriously  scandalous  life  (drunkenness, 
prostitution  and  similar  vices  are  in- 
stanced) ; 

(4)  That  for  the  ten  years  previous 
to  the  date  of  aonlication  he  has  not  re- 
ceived poor  relief. 

An  unmarried  woman  is  subject  to  the 
same  conditions  as  a  man.  A  wife, 
widow,  divorced  or  deserted  woman  is 
entitled  to  a  pension  equivalent  to  what 
might  have  been  awarded  to  the  man 
whose  name  she  bears,  but  she  is  not 
disqualified  by  his  non-providence  or 
vicious  reputation,  nor  is  the  residence 
requirement  so  rigorously  enforced  in 
her  case.  The  age  limit  of  sixty  years 
is  the  same  for  men  and  women.  The 
amount  of  the  pension  is  not  fixed 


ural,  but  it  had  not  been  foreseen  by 
the  framers  of  the  law.  Fven  today  when 
for  its  truthfulness,  and  supplementary 
testimonials  as  to  his  character  and  ne- 
cessitous condition  must  be  furnished. 
If  at  any  later  time,  it  shall  appear  that 
false  evidence  has  been  presented,  the 
impostor  not  only  loses  all  right  to  a 
pension,  but  he  or  his  heirs  must  reim- 
burse the  public  treasury  to  the  amount 
already  received.  If  his  financial  status 
is  found  improved  at  any  time,  the  pen- 
sion may  be  reduced  in  amount  or  with- 
drawn altogether.  It  is  evident  that  the 
decision  is  not  only  personal,  but  that 
the  decisions,  being  made  by  over  one 
thousand  communal  committees,  must 
vary  from  case  to  case  and  from  time 
to  time.  It  has  not  seemed  possible  to 
standardize  the  amount  of  the  pensions 
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except  in  Copenhagen  and  its  industrial 
suburb,  Fredericksberg.  For  this  urban 
population,  the  limits  of  variation  were 
recently  determined  by  municipal  ordi- 
nance. 

JTOR  persons  incapable  of  earning  any 
part  of  their  subsistence,  the  maxi- 
mum monthly  pension  was  fixed  at  thirty 
krone  for  men,  twenty  for  women,  and 
sixty  for  married  couples.  An  addi- 
tional allowance  of  eight  krone  per 
month  is  made  for  each  dependent  child. 

For  persons  still  capable  of  labor, 
these  pensions  may  be  reduced  in  pro- 
portion to  earnings.  A  single  woman  is 
in  every  case  paid  less  than  a  man  be- 
cause she  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  do 
her  own  sewing  and  cooking.  If  she  is 
unable  to  do  this,  she  is  entitled  to  thirty 
krone  per  month.  Property  to  the 
amount  of  1200  krone  ($324)  does  not 
necessarily  disqualify  the  possessor  al- 
though 600  krone  ($162),  is  the  usual 
maximum.  Pensioners  may  enjoy  some 
income  from  other  sources  without  for- 
feiting the  state  grant,  but  the  allow- 
ance is  reduced  in  proportion.  In  Copen- 
hagen, the  maximum  limit  of  personal 
revenue  beyond  which  no  pension  will 
be  granted  is  420  krone  for  men,  360  , 
for  women,  and  720  for  married  couples. 

For  other  towns,  the  maximum  pension 
is  estimated  at  from  three  to  four  hun- 
dred krone  per  year  for  single  persons 
and  from  five  to  six  hundred  krone  for 
married  couples.  In  the  rural  com- 
munes, the  amount  necessary  for  sub- 
*istence  is  still  less,  two  to  three  hun- 
dred krone  per  year  for  single  persons, 
and  for  married  couples  three  to  four 
hundred  krone.  The  minimum  subvention, 
in  town  and  country  alike,  may  fall  to 
fifty  krone  ($13.50)  per  year.  That 
there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  increase 
the  amount  of  the  pension  to  keep  pace 
with  increases  in  the  cost  of  living  and 
also  because  of  a  more  generous  atti- 
tude toward  the  poor,  is  evident  from 
the  following  figures: 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL   PENSION    (KRONE)    PER 
INDIVIDUAL  SUPPORTED  THEREBY 

Rural 

Copen-  Freder-  Other  Com-  Den- 
Year  hagen  icksberg  towns  munes  mark 
1892  77.80  51.50 

1895  118.76  130.66   90.4G  60.09  72.59 

1896  122.81  134.87   93.82  62.32  75.55 

1897  125.01  139.55   97.94  64.74  78.44 

1898  129.09  143.24  102.41  67.G3  82.06 

1899  131.29  148.95.  106.11  70.17  85.10 

1900  134.38  149.47  111.80  73.03  88.73 

1901  139.31  164.89  118.58  76.43  93.13 

1902  1-19.93  16S.59  124.99  80.37  98.85 

1903  154.03  171.74  130.77  82.78  103.59 

1904  ]  S.i.M  174.44  137.55  88.08  108.UI 
1905-6  157.42  187.04  143.23  91.32  112.94 
1906-7  162.08  195.17  151.26  95.66  118.69 

Cost  of  living  is  low  in  Denmark  be- 
cause of  the  accepted  policy  of  free 
trade  in  food ;  but  even  so  the  old  age 
pension  represents  a  bare  subsistence, 
and  a  man  must  have  acquired  a  house 
and  garden  or  a  small  savings  deposit 
in  order  to  be  really  comfortable  as  a 
pensioner.  The  stipend  paid  is  but  a 
fraction  of  the  wages  he  was  earning 


as  an  able-bodied  laborer.  The  average 
annual  wage  of  agricultural  laborers 
(1910,  without  board)  varies  from  prov- 
ince to  province  between  630  and  750 
krone  per  year,  an  income  which  seems, 
impossibly  meagre  to  an  American,  but 
which  must  nevertheless  support  a  fam- 
ily and  which  may  therefore  suitably  be 
compared  with  the  pension  for  married 
couples  in  the  country  districts. 

Inadequate  as  these  pensions  seem,  the 
accumulated  payments  constitute  a  heavy 
burden  upon  the  tax-payers  of  the  com- 
munes and  upon  the  state  treasury, 
which  has  assumed  half  the  expenditure. 

The  totals  for  persons  pensioned  and 
sums  expended  bear  evidence  to  steady 
and  rapid  increase. 

Number  of  bene-  Amount  expended 


Year  _     ficiaries  Dec.  31       in  course  of  year 

1892 

43,826 

2,557,!)G1  krone. 

1S93 

46,378 

2,903.086 

1894 

48,409 

3,249,454 

isns 

50,409 

3,597,085 

1896 

52,829 

3,893,099 

1S97 

54,497 

4,219.453 

1S98 

56,442 

4,553.525 

1899 

57,576 

4,853.883 

1900 

58,347 

5,140,855 

1901 

60,484 

5,523.007 

1902 

62.806 

6,003,413 

1903-4 

64,737 

6,528.784 

1904-5 

66,878 

7,092,984 

1905-6 

68,831 

7,568,790 

1906-7 

70.445 

8,118.486 

1907-8 

71,185 

8,800.000 

190R-9 

74.017 

9,750,101 

1009-10 

76.933 

10,801.332       " 

1910-11 

79,289 

11,096.000       " 

1911-12 

12,500.000       " 

1912-13 

13,000,000       " 

The  figures  for  the  last  two  years  are 
not  absolute,  but  were  estimated  by  the 
official  in  the  ministry  of  the  interior 
charged  with  the  oversight  of  these  ex- 
penditures. It  will  be  seen  that  whereas 
the  beneficiaries  have  been  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  two  thousand  per  year,  the 
funds  expended  .have  increased  from 
1892  to  1900  at  the  average  rate  of  300,- 
000  krone  per  year,  latterly  at  the  rate 
of  500,000  krone  per  year.  In  general, 
the  number  of  pensioners  has  doubled 
while  the  amount  expended  in  their  sup- 
port has  quintupled  in  the  twenty  years 
during  which  this  pension  system  has 
been  administered. 

One-fourth  the  population  of  Den- 
mark1 over  sixty  years  of  age  is  now  in 
receipt  of  aid  on  this  basis,  either  in  the 
form  of  monthly  payments  of  money, 
support  in  kind,  or  residence  in  an  old- 
age  home,  and  the  total  annual  expendi- 
ture on  the  part  of  state  and  communes 
amounts  to  13,000,000  krone  ($3.510,- 
000),  an  expenditure  which  approxi- 
mates the  annual  outlay  for  schools  and 
churches. 

It   was    originally   supposed   that   the 

"PROPORTION  OF  PENSIONERS  TO  TOTAL  POP- 
ULATION ABOVE  SIXTY  YEARS  OF  AGE. 

per  cent         per  cent 
men  women 

60  to  r.5  years 8.5  23.2 

65  to  70  years 19.9  34.1 

Over  70 "years 31.8  37.1 

In  1910-11  3.7  per  cent  of  the  pensioners 
were  cared  for  in  old-age  homes. 


cost  of  old-age  pensions  would  be  met  in  f 
good  part  by  a  corresponding  reduction  ! 
in  the  sums  spent  for  poor  relief,  and  I 
in  the  initial  years  there  was  some  jus- 
tification for  this  hope;  but  for  ten  years 
past,  expenditure  on  both  accounts  has 
increased    beyond    all   preliminary    esti- 
mates. 

Doubtless  many  aged  persons  who- 
would  formerly  have  been  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  poor  houses  are  now  provided 
for  by  old-age  pensions  in  their  own 
homes,  but  the  cost  of  poor  relief  has 
increased  in  spite  of  this  economy  be- 
cause of  the  greater  amount  of  care 
given  to  defective  children,  epileptics,- 
and  tuberculous  persons.  The  augment- 
ing expenditure  represents  a  greater  con- 
cern for  human  welfare  than  obtained 
fifty  years  ago. 

With  the  single  exception  of  the 
amendment  of  1899  insisting  upon  the 
prerequisite  of  moral  character,  every 
modification  of  the  law  has  enlarged  the 
scope  of  its  beneficence.  The  ten-year 
period  during  which  an  applicant  has 
not  received  poor  relief  was  in  1908  re- 
duced to  five,  while  an  earlier  amend- 
ment conceded  that  the  ten  years'  resi- 
dence requirement  might  be  reduced,  in 
case  of  Danes  returning  from  abroad, 
by  vote  of  the  communal  committee. 

In  estimating  the  amount  of  the  pen- 
sion to  which  a  successful  applicant  is 
entitled,  an  amendment  of  1908  directed 
that  at  least  one  hundred  krone  of  his 
personal  income  should  be  disregarded 
and  that  an  additional  hundred  krone 
might  be  ignored  with  the  consent  of  the 
communal  committee.  A  marked  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  pensioners  was 
the  immediate  result.  The  effect  of  the 
original  provision  which  regarded  the 
pension  as  supplementary  to  what  a  man 
might  have  accumulated,  and  therefore 
deducted  from  a  full  pension  whatever 
revenue  a  man  might  be  receiving  from 
other  sources,  was  found  to  have  the  ef- 
fect of  discouraging  thrift.  Men  had  no 
incentive  to  put  by  for  old  age  when  the 
inevitable  result  would  be  a  proportion- 
ate reduction  in  the  pension.  The  con- 
sequences were  soon  evident  in  a  marked 
decline  in  the  number  of  purchasers  of 
old-age  annuities,  for  example. 

'TTHIS  moral  reaction  was  entirely  nat- 
ural,  but  it  had  not  been  foreseen  by 
the  framers  of  the  law.  Even  today  when 
this  weakness  of  the  pension  system  is 
pointed  out,  the  official  reply  is  usually 
that  no  man  can  be  sure  that  he  will  b? 
awarded  a  pension,  and  that  he  will 
therefore  do  all,  he  can  in  the  way  of 
providing  for  his  own  old  age.  This 
would  be  the  part  of  prudence,  to  be 
sure,  but  the  officials  themselves  are  fain 
to  admit  that  the  less  thrifty  elements  oi 
the  community  are  likely  to  spend  as 
they  earn  and  take  their  chances  of  a 
pension.  If  that  fails,  a  man  can  always 
fall  back  on  poor  relief. 

To  the  question,  Is  the  old-age  pen- 
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sibn  system  but  a  new  form  of  poor  re- 
lief?  Every  Dane  interrogated,  from  tax- 

j  p^yer  to  administrator,  said  no.  The 
pensioners  are  not  regarded  as  paupers, 

j  but  as  members  of  the  industrial  army 

:  who  are  entitled  to  honorable  discharge. 

i  In  a  land  where  every  government  em- 
ploye enjoys  a  pension,  whether  he  be 
soldier,  postman,  or  railway  servant,  this 
interpretation  is  essentially  just.  The 
authors  of  the  law  intended  to  make  a 
sharp  distinction  between  the  industrious 
workman  who  had  served  his  country 
in  his  own  sphere  and  therefore  must  not 
be  abandoned  to  a  beggarly  old  age,  and 
the  vagabond,  drunkard,  or  ne'er-do- 
weel  who  was  not  entitled  to  support  on 
self-respecting  conditions.  In  the  oper- 
ation of  the  system,  this  distinction  is 
enforced  at  every  stage. 

The  old-age  homes  built  at  public  cost 
in  Copenhagen,  Aarhus,  and  other  towns 
are  expressly  limited  to  pensioners,  and 
these  may  never  be  sent  to  an  almshouse. 
The  living  conditions  in  the  old-age 
homes  are  far  better  than  those  afforded 
to  paupers,  and  the  inmates  regard  them- 
selves as  a  superior  class.  When,  by 
official  oversight,  a  deceased  pensioner 
was  carried  to  the  cemetery  in  the  same 
cart  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  body 
from  a  neighboring  almshouse,  his  fellow 
pensioners  raised  a  vigorous  protest,  and 
the  incident  will  not  be  repeated. 

In  Copenhagen,  the  recipients  of  a 
money  pension  are  paid  their  monthly 
stipend  at  a  special  office  entered  by  a 
separate  door  from  the  office  dealing 
with  paupers.  A  pensioner  consulting  a 
physician  at  public  expense  may  go  to 
his  house,  while  the  recipient  of  poor  re- 
lief must  go  to  a  dispensary.  An  old- 
age  pension,  moreover,  carries  with  it 
none  of  the  civil  disabilities  imposed  on 
paupers.  The  pensioner  may  vote  at 
all  elections,  he  may  move  from  place  to 
place  without  let  or  hindrance,  he  may 
marry  without  securing  the  consent  of 
the  authorities,  although  if  the  addition 
to  his  household  involves  additional  ex- 
pense, he  may  be  obliged  to  forfeit  his 
pension. 

I  PINION  is  divided  in  Denmark  as  to 
the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  this 
twenty  years'  experience  with  old-age 
pensions.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
economic  injustice  of  leaving  a  workman 
who  has  outlived  his  capacity  to  earn 
wages  under  the  necessity  of  suffering 
actual  want  or  accepting  pauper  aid  has 
been  satisfactorily  terminated,  and  heavy 
burdens  have  been  lifted  from  children, 
relatives,  and  benevolent  employers  con- 
cerned; but  the  rapidly  increasing 
charges  on  the  public  treasury  have 
startled  the  best  friends  of  the  measure, 
and  the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight. 

During  the  initial  years,  the  communal 
committees  made  their  decisions  with  the 
interests  of  the  tax-payers  fully  in  mind, 
and  it  was  supposed  that  they  might  be 
counted  on  to  hold  expenditures  in  check. 
But  the  committees  are  chosen  by  ma- 
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jority  vote,  and  they  reflect  the  temper 
of  their  constituents.  Fredericksberg, 
the  working-class  quarter  of  Copen- 
hagen, enjoys  an  independent  communal 
organization,  and  the  effect  is  shown  in 
the  fact  that  the  figures  for  old-age  pen- 
sions range  higher  there  than  in  any 
other  town  in  Denmark.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  reduce  the  number  of  future 
recipients  by  raising  the  age  at  which  a 
pension  may  be  granted  from  sixty  to 
sixty-five  years,  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
retract  a  concession  once  made  to  the 
public.  The  classes  that  look  forward  to 
a  pension  as  a  suitable  provision  for 
their  declining  years  are  well  content 
with  the  law  as  it  stands  and  anticipate 
an  increasingly  liberal  administration  of 
its  benefits.  In  a  country  where  every 
laborer  has  a  vote  and  where  every 
wage-earner  is  a  Social  Democrat  con- 
vinced that  his  employer  is  accumulating 
property  out  of  the  surplus  value  of  his 
labor,  the  tax-payer's  burden  is  not  a 
cogent  argument. 

For  ten  years  past,  a  government  com- 
mission has  been  discussing  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  old-age  pension  sys- 
tem without  arriving  at  any  effective 
conclusion.  In  1908,  two  alternate 
projects  of  reform  were  reported.  One 
proposed  to  standardize  the  pensions  for 
town  and  rural  districts,  after  the  Co- 
penhagen model,  and  so  to  introduce  an 
element  of  certainty  into  the  calculations 
of  public  bodies  as  well  as  of  would-be 
beneficiaries.  The  other  proposed  a  rad- 
ical change  in  the  basis  of  the  grant, 
viz.,  a  reversion  to  the  principle  of  in- 
surance. Men  of  moderate  income  were 
henceforth  to  be  required  to  insure  them- 
selves against  old-age  dependency. 

Neither  proposition  has  yet  been 
adopted,  although  both  are  regarded  as 
highly  important  by  men  who  see  the 
situation  with  economic  perspective.  The 
new  Radical  government  holds  office  only 
with  the  support  of  the  Social  Demo- 
crats, and  the  Folkething  is  not  likely 
to  take  any  retrogressive  steps  in  so 
popular  a  policy.  Yet  to  the  statesman 
who  bases  his  hope  for  the  future  on 
the  best  and  fullest  development  of  each 
individual  citizen,  a  pension  system  that 
discourages  thrift  seems  to  undermine 
the  habit  of  self-support  and  jeopardizes 
the  economic  vitality  of  a  people.  The 
doctrine  of  "help  for  self-help"  long  ac- 
cepted in  Germany,  adopted  in  the  recent 
law  providing  old  age  pensions  for  Swe- 
den, and  treated  as  fundamental  in  the 
project  newly  submitted  to  the  Norwe- 
gian government  by  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry,  presupposes  some 
form  of  insurance. 

In  contrast  to  this  Danish  system  of 
gratuitous  pensions,  granted  on  the  mer- 
its of  each  individual  case  and  uncertain 
in  amount  and  permanency,  old  age  in- 
surance guarantees  to  the  prospective 
beneficiaries,  who  pay  premiums  graded 
to  their  capacity,  a  definite  pension,  pay- 
able at  a  specified  time,  with  the  author- 


ity and  resources  of  the  government  be- 
hind the  pledge.  The  men  who  cannpt 
pay  a  premium  sufficient  to  secure  a  sup- 
sistence  pension  on  actuarial  principles 
(and  there  are  many  such  in  Sc^ndi- 
navia)  may  well  be  aided  by  state  or 
commune;  but  there  are  many  workmen, 
even  in  these  lands  of  low  wages,  who 
can  afford  to  pay  premiums  of  from 
three  to  thirteen  krone  per  year,  and 
these  should  be  encouraged  to  do  so.; 

The  statesmen  of  Denmark  who  have 
given  most  serious  and  disinterested  con- 
sideration to  the  policy  of  old  age  pen- 
sions are  agreed  that  it  would  now  be 
wise  to  offer  additional  pensions  on  the 
basis  of  voluntary  insurance,  in  the  hope 
that  thrifty  wage-earners  may  be  ready 
to  undertake  the  payment  of  moderate 
premiums  in  return  for  a  contractual 
right  to  an  adequate  provision  for  old 
age. 

SOCIAL     INSURANCE     CONGRESS 
TO  MEET  IN  AMERICA 

SECRETARY  OF  STATE  BRYAN  has 
announced  the  appointment  of  a  gen- 
eral committee  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  International  Congress  on  So- 
cial Insurance,  which  will  meet  in 
Washington  in  September,  1915,  on  in- 
vitation of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. This  is  the  ninth  biennial  ses- 
sion, and  for  the  first  time  this  body 
will  meet  in  the  New  World. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  on  Social  Insurance 
are  in  Paris  where  a  permanent  com- 
mittee carries  on  the  work  of  the  or- 
ganization between  sessions.  M.  Leon 
Bourgeois,  former  prime  minister  of 
France,  the  author  of  the  first  work- 
men's compensation  bill  presented  to 
the  French  Parliament,  is  president  of 
the  permanent  committee.  M.  Edouard 
Fiister  is  the  general  secretary.  The 
committee  is  composed  of  delegates 
from  sections  of  the  congress  in  all  im- 
portant countries. 

Out  of  the  membership  of  the  Ameri- 
can committee  on  arrangements  the 
following  executive  committee  was 
chosen : 

Secretary  of  Labor 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Secretary  of  Commerce 

Edward  T.  Devine,  New  York 

Louis  D.  Rrandeis,  Boston 

John  Mitchell,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Frr.nk  P.  Walsh,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Ralph  M.  Easley,  National  Civic  Federa- 
tion, New  York 

George  Pope,  president  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers.  Hartford,  Conn. 

H.  E.  Wills,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lee  K.  Frankel,  Metropolitan  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.  New  York 

Charles  P.  Neill,  New  York 

Prof.  Henry  W.  Farnum,  Yale  University, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Prof.  Henry  R.  Seager,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York 

Royal  Meeker,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Labor  Statistics 

Miles  M.  Dswson;  New  York 

Samuel  Gompers,  president  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor 

[Continued  on  page  481.] 
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ENTAL  EXAMINATION 
SPRAGUE,  M.  D.,  SURGEON, 


THE  MENTAL  STATE  of  immi- 
grants at  the  time  of  landing  on  our 
shores  is  seldom  appreciated  except  by 
those  coming  into  direct  contact  with 
them.  Reared,  as  the  majority  of  im- 
migrants have  been,  in  more  or  less 
isolated  rural  districts,  they  have  rushed 
into  the  swirl  and  bustle  of  the  world's 
metropolitan  centers  with  scarcely  a 
moment's  preparation  for  the  changed 
conditions  into  which  tney  are  entering. 
Many  have  never  been  more  than  a  few 
miles  from  their  birthplaces  and  all  they 
actually  know  of  geography  is  limited 
to  that  radius.  Their  general  informa- 
tion has  been  picked  up  from  their  elders 
and  associates  born  and  reared  for  gen- 
erations in  the  same  circumscribed  sur- 
roundings. After  weeks,  and  possibly 
months  given  to  preparation  for  tearing 
themselves  free  from  their  little  world, 
they  are  at  once  thrown  into  a  turmoil 
never  before  encountered,  possibly  nev- 
er dreamed  of.  Packed  into  box  cars, 
and  rushed  to  the  port  of  embarkation, 
they  are  either  subjected  there  to  an 
examination  of  more  or  less  rigor  be- 
fore boarding  the  steamer,  or  crowded 
into  detention  pens  to  await  the  sailing. 

After  the  Voyage— What? 

Once  en:  barked,  they  face  more  new 
experiences,  mostly  unpleasant.  Mere 
mention  of  a  transatlantic  voyage  in 
the  steerage  brings  visions  of  crowding 
and  sweltering  not  tolerated  today  in 
the  worst  prison.  The  vessel  pitches 
and  tosses;  half  the  poor  wretches  are 
sick,  wishing  themselves  dead,  and  most 
of  the  others  are  apprehensive  of  the 
same  fate.  After  ten  days  or  a  fort- 
night they  arrive  in  port  where  a  trial 
in  many  respects  the  climax  awaits 
them.  All  must  undergo  a  thorough 
medical  examination,  and  many  also  a 
test  to  prove  that  they  possess  sufficient 
intelligence  to  face  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence in  their  new  environment.  They 
may  have  been  sufficiently  endowed  for 
all  contingencies  in  the  humble  com- 
munity in  which  they  were  born.  But 
they  are  entering  into  fiercest  competi- 
tion. The  question  is,  Are  they  going  to 
prove  equal  to  the  struggle?  Having 
probably  disposed  of  all  their  earthly 
possessions,  having  endured  a  mental 
and  physical  str?in  almost  up  to  the 
limit,  they  can  only  doubt  whether,  after 
all  they  nre  go:ng  to  be  allowed  even  to 
enter  what  is  to  them  the  "promised 
land."  To  say  that  many  are  in  a  stale 
of  mental  frenzy  is  well  within  bounds. 

Is  it  then  any  wonder  that  many  ap- 
parently below  par  mentally  on  the  first 
examination,  give,  after  a  night's  rest 
combined  with  quiet  and  good  food,  a 
normal  mental  reaction?  Even  the 
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feeble-minded  frequently  show  some 
improvement. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the 
alien  can  rarely  be  addressed  in  his 
native  tongue  by  the  examiner.  Though 
several  of  the  public  health  officers  at 
present  engaged  in  the  examination  of 
immigrants  at  Ellis  Island  are  capable 
of  conducting  a  primary  mental  exami- 
nation in  one  or  more  foreign  languages, 
it  is  considered  unsafe  to  make  a  final 
decision  without  the  assistance  of  an 
official  interpreter.  In  cases  in  which 
the  interpreter  must  be  depended  upon 
entirely  the  alien  is  at  a  decided  disad- 
vantage, especially  in  cases  of  suspected 
insanity  when  shades  in  expression 
carry  much  weight. 

Interpreters  will  at  times  give  voice 
to  their  own  mental  interpretation  of 
the  subject's  answer  rather  than  a  liter- 
al translation.  For  instance,  to  the  ques- 
tion "What  is  your  occupation?"  the 
reply  was,  "He  is  a  farmer."  The  ac- 
tual statement  was,  "I  use  a  pick  and 
shovel."  The  interpretation  may  or 
may  not  have  been  correct  and  though 
it  may  appear  unimportant,  it  may  have 
determined  a  line  of  questioning  to 
gauge  the  subject's  intelligence,  and  to 
him  it  may  have  made  a  decided  differ- 
ence whether  he  was  called  upon  to  dis- 
cuss farms  and  farming  or  some  other 
occupation  with  which  the  pick  and 
shovel  could  be  legitimately  associated. 
Again,  the  attitude  of  the  interpreter 
may  be  such  as  to  excite  or  even  to 


frighten  the  subject,  placing  him  in  such 
a  state  that  he  is  far  from  able  to  do 
himself  justice. 

To  overcome  as  much  as  possible 
these  difficulties  the  writer  early  in  the 
last  fiscal  year  introduced  several  per- 
formance tests  which  are  proving  very 
satisfactory.  They  include  Seguin's 
form  board,  a  construction  puzzle  by 
Healy,  another  by  Fernaid.  together  with 
complete  sets  of  the  DeSanctis  and  Bi- 
net-Simon  tests.  Knox  has  recently  in- 
troduced other  performance  tests,  one 
of  which  consists  in  touching  a  line  of 
four  cubes  in  various  orders,  and  nam- 
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TVl'Ed    UK    THE    KEEB1-E- MINDED    EXCLUDED    FROM    ELLIS    ISLAND 


The  young  girl  at  the  right,  age  17,  an  illiterate,  in  the  primary  and  three  secondary  examinations  to  which  she  was  sub- 
jected, fell  far  below  the  standard  of  illiterates  from  her  environment.  Her  common  knowledge  was  meager;  she  did  not 
know  the  date,  the  number  of  months  or  their  names ;  she  could  name  the  days  of  the  week  forward  but  not  backward ;  she 
could  count  from  1  to  20,  but  not  from  20  to  1  and  she  failed  in  almost  all  the  tests  (12  year  old  and  under)  which  she  was 
given. 


ed  by  him  the  "cube  imitation  test." 
These  give  promise  of  being  of  great 
value.  He  is  also  working  out  a  modi- 
fication of  the  Healy  construction  puz- 
zle mentioned  above. 

The  advantages  of  the  various  per- 
formance tests  are  that  they  eliminate 
to  a  great  extent  the  possibility  of  error 
in  interpretation,  that  in  many  instances 
the  subject's  interest  is  awakened  and  all 
his  metal  faculties  are  promptly  brought 
into  play  on  the  problem  confronting 
him  and  he  becomes  oblivious  to  all 
except  the  task  immediately  in  hand. 

This  freedom  from  apprehension  and 
from  the  influence  of  surroundings  af- 
fords an  opportunity  to  acquire  an  in- 
sight into  mental  processes  that  can  only 
rarely  be  gained  by  any  set  of  questions. 

Powers  of  perception,  ingenuity,  ap- 
plication, concentration,  and  education 
are  promptly  revealed.  By  supplement- 
ing such  performance  tests  with  ques- 
tions involving  the  simpler  mathemati- 
cal processes,  or  calling  forth  the  knowl- 
edge which  they  may  possess  of  occupa- 
tion previously  followed,  the  examiner 
obtains  a  more  fairly  accurate  idea  of 
the  subject's  mentality  in  general.  In 
cases  held  for  subsequent  examinations, 
these  records  of  preceding  tests  are  of 
use  in  gauging  ability  to  acquire  knowl- 
edge. For  instance  some  absolutely  un- 
able to  count  backward  20  to  1  when 
first  examined,  will  on  the  following  day 
rattle  off  the  numbers  as  gliblv  as 
though  it  were  a  daily  custom.  When 
asked  to  expla'n  the  improvement  they 
almost  invariably  reply  that  they  had 
devoted  sufficient  thought  to  the  prob- 
lem to  solve  it. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  work 
among  the  mentallv  defect'v»  of  our 
own  country,  there  is  an  established  nor- 
mal standard.  The  examiner  knows  ab- 
solutely the  standard  to  which  the  sub- 
ject should  normally  measure,  and  he 
usually  knows  the  family  history  for  at 
least  one  or  two  generations.  These 
essentials  are  almost  invariably  denied 
the  examiner  at  Fllis  Island.  The  im- 
migrant's line  of  descent,  his  associates, 


what  ought  legitimately  to  be  expected 
of  him  in  view  of  his  surround'nTS  and 
opportunities  are  points  the  ignorance 
of  which  is  constantly  felt  as  a  weighty 
handicap. 

Practically  all  existing  standards  for 
normal  ment;.l  attainments  at  given 
ages  have  been  prepared  by  working 
among  those  who  have  had  the 
advantages  either  of  education  or  of 
daily  association  for  years  with  educat- 
ed people.  In  many  instances  both  con- 
ditions have  obtained.  Illiteracy  is  al- 
most always  a  negligable  consideration 
in  this  and  in  other  countries  where 
psychic  research  has  been  carried  on. 
Among  Americans  if  one  cannot  read 
or  write  and  any  intelligent  attempts 
have  been  made  to  acquire  these  ele- 
mentary accomplishments,  the  case  is  of 
easv  solution. 

Illiteracy  runs  very  high  among  the 
immigrants. — 35  per  cent  to  40  per  cent. 
The  fact  that  they  cannot  read  or  write 
is  no  criticism  of  their  ability  but  it  ren- 
ders them  much  more  difficult  to  handle. 
The  fact  has  not  been  generally  recog- 
nized but  none  the  less  it  remains,  that 
the  officers  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
at  our  immigration  stations  are  working 
with  material  entirely  different  from 
that  obtainable  at  any  "other  source. 

The  Examiner's  Responsibility 

The  examiner  must  discriminate. 
It  is  necessary  to  differentiate  be- 
tween ignorance,  mental  dullness  or 
stupidity.  psychic  depression,  and 
congenital  mental  deficiency.  Is  the 
depression  temporary?  Is  the  sub- 
ject capable  of  mental  development  and 
will  he  avail  himself  of  opportunities  to 
that  end?  Such  are  the  difficulties  and 
questions  arising  dailv.  It  is  refreshing 
to  know  that  some  of  the  world's  ablest 
workers  appreciate  the  magnitude  of 
t^e  task.  It  is  manifcstlv  unsafe  to  de- 
pend unon  any  one  individual  test  how- 
over  valuable  in  certain  cases,  in  arriv- 
ing at  a  conclusion  of  such  gravity  to 
the  subject  as  is  a  certificate  of  mental 
defect.  It  is  altogether  possible  that  the 


alien  may  appreciate  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  the  stigma  cast  upon  him.  At 
the  least  he  is  returned  to  the  country 
from  which  he  came ;  his  career,  if  he 
be  capable  of  one,  is  seriously  if  not  per- 
manently blasted. 

Every  legitimate  means  must  be  util- 
ized to  assist  in  arriving  at  a  correct 
decision  and  even  then  the  alien  must 
be  accorded  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  if 
.  there  is  any.  For  Goddard,  who  has 
yet  to  examine  his  first  alien  immigrant, 
to  claim  that  by  means  of  Binet-Simon 
tests  designed  for  school  children,  an 
accurate  and  prompt  determination  can 
be  arrived  at  as  to  the  mental  status  of 
a  person  who  has  never  attended 
school  and  who  can  not  read  or  write,  is 
as  sensible  as  to  claim  that  with  a  single 
instrument  any  operation  in  surgery  can 
be  successfully  performed.  Mental  dev- 
iations are  more  numerous  and  compli- 
cated than  the  cases  confronting  a  sur- 
geon ;  and  for  that  reason,  mental  ex- 
aminers must  be  equipped  with  every 
available  means  for  an  accurate  and  in- 
telligent arrival  at  proper  conclusion. 

To  this  end  the  officers  are  continually 
trying  out  different  methods  which  ex- 
perience and  ingenuity  suggest,  and 
which  are  retained  or  discarded  as  re- 
sults indicate  their  worth  or  the  con- 
trary. 

The  attitude  of  a  mental  examiner  of 
the  immigrant  is  and  must  remain  en- 
tirely different  from  that  of  any  other 
worker  in  the  mental  field.  Of  the  many 
in  this  country  connected  with  juvenile 
courts,  institutions  and  schools,  all  are 
animated  wtih  the  desire  to  benefit  the 
unfortunate;  they  are  striving  to  the 
full  extent  of  their  ability  to  better  the 
condition  of  their  subject.  If  the  child 
has  been  guilty  of  some  misdemeanor, 
the  question  to  be  decided  is  how  can 
l*is  mind  be  deflected  from  criminalistic 
tendencies;  if  he  is  backward  in  his 
studies,  how  can  he  be  raised  to  the 
level  of  his  associates,  or  to  the  nearest 
approach  thereto.  Before  any  attempt 
has  been  made  to  fix  his  mentality  there 
are  definite  actions  upon  which  the 
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necessity  for  investigations  can  be  based. 
No  effort  is  spared  to  secure  all  pos- 
sible data  bearing  upon  his  ancestors, 
family  history,  and  environment,  and 
with  these  is  undertaken  a  work  em- 
bodying the  highest  form  of  philan- 
thropy. 

But  the  offiers,  upon  whom  the  duty 
devolves  of  singling  out  defective  im- 
migrants, if  successful  in  their  effort, 
so  far  from  in  any  way  benefiting  one 
of  their  fellow  creatures  may  be  con- 
ferring upon  him  a  permanent  stigma, 
are  probably  blasting  his  career,  and 
possibly  turning  him  an  outcast  into 
some  European  port.  No  reward  can 
ever  come  to  a  worker  in  this  field  be- 
yond the  satisfaction  accruing  from 
work  honestly  performed. 

It  may  be  here  stated  that  the  672 
mental  certificates,  issued  during  the 
past  fiscal  year  have  stood  with  one  ex- 
ception, and  in  that  case  it  was  ac- 
knowledged by  all  concerned  that  a  de- 
fect existed ;  the  question  was  as  to  its 
extent.  The  public  at  large  realizes 
faintly  the  strength  of  the  effort  that 
is  made  at  times  to  land  aliens  over  cer- 
tification. Perhaps  it  is  well  that  such 
should  be  the  case;  it  at  least  enforces 
conservatism  and  surety  of  one's  posi- 
tion. It  has  been  said  that  the  public 
health  officers  are  very  determined  and 
unyielding  in  such  contests,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  each  certificate  is 
signed  by  three  officers  after  each  has 
arrived  at  a  definite  independent  con- 
clusion. When  it  is  known  that  they  are 
never  expected  to  affix  their  signature  • 
without  feeling  that  truth  is  above  it 
and  that  they  must  be  willing  to  defend 
their  opinion  in  a  court,  it  can  readily 
be  seen  that  opposition  invites  a  vigor- 
ous contest. 

Imagine  Goddard  or  his  lay  assist- 
ants designating  the  mentally  defective 
merely  by  pointing  them  out  as  they 
pass  and  then  defending  their  selec- 
tions !  It  would  certainly  be  amusing 
were  it  not  that  such  work  would  be 
subjected  to  contempt  and  ridicule  from 
which  recovery  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible. The  officers  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  may  not  certify  all  mental  de- 
fectives,— they  do  not  claim  to;  but  those 
that  are  certified  are  below  par  men- 
tally. Certificates  are  not  infrequently 
questioned  by  the  ablest  medical  men  of 
the  country  who  realize  that  they  are 
not  considering  a  snapshot  lay  diag- 
nosis. 

Appearance 

Facial  expression  may  be  a  help  in 
some  instances,  but  from  the  accom- 
panying photographs  it  can  readily  be 
seen  that  little  dependence  can  be 
placed  upon  it  in  the  selection  of  the 
higher  grades  of  feeble-mindedness.  or 
of  the  moron.  Were  such  not  engaged 
in  conversation  it  would  be  merely  ac- 
cidental that  one  would  ever  be  appre- 
hended. The  certification  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  mental  defectives  will  event- 
ually have  its  effect  in  reducing  the 
number  of  arrivals  of  that  class. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  so  far  as 
must  be  remembered  that  so  fnr  as 
steamship  companies  are  concerned  im- 
migration is  regarded  from  purely  a 
financial  standpoint  and  the  moment  it 
is  discovered  that  a  certain  class  of  pas- 


sengers is  unprofitable  that  moment  pas- 
sage is  denied  it.  This  has  been  ob- 
served in  the  case  of  other  undesirables 
— notably  those  suffering  from  trach- 
oma— and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped 
that  such  may  be  our  experience  with 
the  mental  defectives.  The  most  effec- 
tive means  of  controlling  immigration  is 
to  make  it  unprofitable  to  the  steamship 
companies.  An  immigration  law  with- 
out attached  penalties  is  as  ineffective 
as  any  other  law  thus  abbreviated. 
Given  the  proper  penalties,  a  law  can 
be  made  as  prohibitive  as  is  desired. 

As  seen  from  the  accompanying 
chart,  the  mental  certificates  per  100,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  just  passed  are  more 
than  twice  those  of  any  preceding  year. 


During  the  last  quarter,  the  number 
reached  nearly  100  per  month  and  that 
rate  is  being  maintained  to  date.  The 
indications  are  that  the  certificates  for 
mental  defectives  will  exceed  one  thou- 
sand for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  Public  Health  Service  is  fully 
alive  to  the  importance  of  this  work 
and  its  relations  to  national  welfare.  It 
is  hoped  that  legislators  may  be  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  the  present 
force  of  officers  is  inadequate  for  the 
task  imposed  upon  it ;  that  more  inter- 
preters are  needed,  and  that  the  pres- 
ent working  space  should  be  enlarged. 
With  proper  facilities  the  certificates 
for  insanity  and  mental  enfeeblement 
can  be  still  further  increased. 


A  STATE  TREATING  MENTAL  DISEASES  AT  HOME— BY 
THOMAS  W.  SALMON,  M.  D. 
NA11ONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE 


A  BILL  was  passed,  practically 
unnoticed,  in  the  closing  days  of  the  last 
session  of  the  New  York  legislature 
which  marked  as  important  a  step  in 
the  care  of  the  insane  as  has  been 
taken  in  a  generation.  This  bill,  which 
is  now  a  law  and  in  effect,  permits  each 
state  hospital  for  the  insane  to  estab- 
lish an  out-patient  department.  This 
opens  a  way  for  efficient  treatment,  in 
the  earliest  stages,  of  persons  ill  with 
mental  diseases  and  at  the  same  time 
makes  it  possible  to  discharge  conva- 
lescing patients  wh«  previously  had  to 
be  kept  from  the  friends  and  families 
because  it  was  impossible  to  provide 
skilled  observation  and  advice  after 
they  had  left  the  hospitals. 

Treatment  of  the  insane  had  its 
beginning  when  Philippe  Pinel  struck 
the  chains  off  women  in  the  Sal- 
petriere  in  1792  and  taught  the 
world  that  the  insane  are  sick  people 
and  that  the  proper  place  for  their  care 
is  a  hospital.  Slowly  this  idea  has 
spread,  although  to  the  present  day  in 
many  states  the  insane  are  cared  for  in 
poorhouses  simply  because  ignorance, 
political  considerations,  or  the  exigen- 
cies of  a  shallow  economy  make  men 
blind  to  the  great  fact  taught  by  Pinel. 

Though  complete  state  care  for  the 
insane,  both  "acute"  and  "chronic" 
cases  lias  been  adopted  by  thirteen  en- 
lightened states,  it  has  long  been  rea- 
lized that  even  in  these  states  many  per- 
sons suffering  from  mental  diseases  re- 
main uncared  for  in  the  communities 
during  the  earlier  stages  of  their  ill- 
nesses. Failure  to  recognize  their  con- 
dition and  lack  of  any  means  of  treat- 
ment except  commitment  to  hospitals 
for  the  insane, — still  unfortunately  re- 
garded by  many  as  a  last  resort — have 
served  to  keep  such  persons  beyond  the 
reach  of  proper  care. 

The  records  of  5,000  patients  admitted 
for  the  first  time  to  New  York  state 
hospitals  for  the  insane  in  1911  show 
that  in  nearly  a  third  of  all  cases  the 
mental  diseases  had  existed  at  least  a 
year  before  admission.  Thus  the  state 
spent,  more  or  less  willingly,  several 
million  dollars  a  year  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  insane  patients  whose 
chances  of  recovery  had  been  already 
very  seiiously  impaired,  while  it  ignored 
entirely  provision  for  their  treatment  in 


the  period  during  which  every  dollar 
expended  could  do  as  much  as  ten  ex- 
pended later  on.  The  law  establishing 
out-patient  departments  of  the  state 
hospitals  means  that  this  condition  need 
exist  no  longer. 

The  treatment  of  mental  diseases  in 
out-patient  departments  is  not  an  un- 
tried experiment.  There  are  already 
four  such  clinics  in  New  York  and  a 
very  few  widely  scattered  in  other 
states.  Although  some  of  them  are 
small,  poorly  equipped  and  under- 
manned, they  have  served  to  demon- 
strate what  can  be  done  in  the  out- 
patient treatment  of  mental  diseases.  To 
these  clinics  come  cases  rarely  seen  by 
physicians  in  institutions  for  the  insane 
— a  child  brought  by  a  mother  whose 
quick  intuition  has  told  her  that  he  is 
'"different"  from  the  others;  a  man  who 
has  found  his  accustomed  work  grown 
suddenly  difficult  and  is.  conscious  of  loss 
of  memory ;  a  depressed  old  lady  who 
realizes  that  some  small  misfortunes 
cannot  be  wholly  responsible  for  the 
new  anxiety  which  is  dominating  her 
life;  a  youth  who  fears  that  he  is  hope- 
lessly entangled  in  some  sexual  diffi- 
culty but  thinks  that  there  is  just  a  pos- 
sibility that  a  good  "mind  doctor"  might 
help  him  see  a  way  out  of  it;  the  anx- 
ious wife  of  a  man  who  "was  always  a 
good  husband  although  he  drank  a  bit" 
but  has  lately  become  morose,  irritable 
and  suspicious  and  has  lost  four  jobs  in 
quick  succession  because  "people  are  all 
against  him";  the  brother  of  a  patient 
in  a  state  hospital  who  anxiously  in- 
quires if  it  is  "absolutely  sure"  that  he 
will  become  insane  because  his  brother 
did  and  who  has  worried  so  much  about 
it  that  he  can  think  of  nothing  else. 

When  (we  think  of  the  great  burden 
which  th'e  state  has  assumed  for  the 
care  of  the  insane,  can  we  wonder  that 
these  people,  some  of  them  standing  on 
the  brink,  should  be  the  object  of  the 
state's  most  earnest  concern?  Careful 
examination  of  all,  early  admission  to  a 
hospital  for  some,  needed  advice  and 
reassurance  for  others,  better  adjust- 
ment of  occupation  or  family  life,  and 
psychotherapy,  are  a  few  of  the  re- 
sources availilile  to  produce  results 
from  which  the  state  is  the  greatest 
beneficiary. 

It  would  be  unfortunate,  however,  to 
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give  the  impression  that  early  diagnosis 
and  early  treatment  insure  recovery  in 
all  cases  of  mental  diseases  or  even  in 
the  greater  proportion  of  them.  There 
are  a  few  types  of  mental  disease  in 
which  recovery  sometimes  takes  place 
under  the  most  adverse  conditions;  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  several  large 
groups  of  mental  diseases  in  which 
•early  diagnosis  and  treatment  are  quite 
powerless  to  influence  in  any  way  an 
inevitably  unfavorable  outcome.  Such 
grave  mental  diseases,  most  of  them  due 
to  progressing  organic  changes  in  the 
brain,  are  incurable,  but  their  recogni- 
tion is  nevertheless  of  the  utmost  mo- 
ment to  the  families  of  those  who  are 
afflicted.  The  most  important  is  gen- 
eral paresis,  a  mental  disease  responsi- 
ble for  about  one-sixth  of  all  admis- 
sions to  hospitals  for  the  insane  from 
American  cities.  Four  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  persons  died  from  typhoid 
fever  in  Greater  New  York  in  1912  but 
more  than  500  cases  of  general  paresis, 
all  certain  to  die  of  their  disease,  were 
admitted  to  the  state  hospitals  from  the 
same  population  in  the  same  period.  The 
history  of  the  early  stages  of  general 
paresis  is  often  a  pitiful  story  of  family 
estrangement,  business  entanglement  or 
personal  disgrace  and  yet  the  diagnosis 
of  this  disease  can  usually  be  made  by 
the  trained  psychiatrist  at  a  very  early 
period  and  it  is  aided  by  a  very  accurate 
laboratory  test. 

Business  Life  Affected 

I  know  of  a  cashier  of  a  bank, 
whose  business  life  had  been  irre- 
proachable, who  became  careless  and 
•untidy  in  his  dress  and  wasted  the  funds 
in  his  custody  in  the  most  foolish  ways. 
He  was  convicted  of  embezzlement  and 
•died  in  disgrace  a  short  time  afterward, 
the  most  charitable  view  expressed  by 
his  associates  being  that  his  death  had 
atoned  for  his  wrongdoing.  Fortunately 
his  family,  recognizing  that  his  conduct 
could  be  accounted  for  only  by  mental 
disease,  had  the  courage  and  good  sense 
to  demand  a  necropsy.  The  necropsy 
showed  conclusively  that  he  had  died  of 
general  paresis.  I  know  of  another  in- 
stance in  which  an  efficient  commis- 
sioned officer  was  dismissed  from  one  of 
the  government  services  for  all  sorts  of 
absurd  misdemeanors  which  were  clearly 
due  to  a  mental  disease  from  which  he 
died  a  few  years  later.  Hundreds  of 
instances  of  this  sort  can  be  given  by 
physicians  who  deal  with  mental  dis- 
eases. Their  moral  is  that,  even  al- 
though such  cases  may  be  incurable, 
their  existence  should  be  recognized  in 
order  that  serious  social  troubles  may 
l)e  averted.  This  will  be  possible,  how- 
ever, only  when  there  are  just  as  good 
facilities  for  the  examination  and  treat- 
ment of  early  cases  of  mental  disorder 
as  there  are  for  other  kinds  of  disease. 

Establishment  of  nut-patient  depart- 
ments by  the  state  will  benefit  not  only 
early  cases  but  those  convalescing  in 
State  hospitals  who  eagerly  await  their 
discharge  and  return  to  their  families. 
On  September  30.  1913.  there  were 
32.599  patients  in  the  fourteen  New  York 
State  hospitals  though  the  rated  cnnnr'tv 
of  these  hospitals  was  less  than  28,000. 


In  spite  of  such  distressing  over-crowd- 
ing there  were  at  that  time  and  there 
are  now  many  convalescent  patients  for 
whom  return  to  their  homes,  under 
proper  supervision,  would  be  quite  fea- 
sible and  would  even,  in  some  cases, 
hasten  recovery.  But  no  such  super- 
vision has  been  possible  heretofore. 
When  such  partially  recovered  patients 
are  paroled  they  usually  pass  entirely 
from  the  observation  of  the  physicians 
who  have  cared  for  them.  Experience 
has  taught  that  early  parole  is  often 
unsuccessful,  the  patients  being  obliged 
to  return  to  the  hospitals.  With 
out-patient  departments  able  to  extend 
into  the  communities  the  skilled  obser- 
vation and  care  now  possible  only  in 
hospitals,  many  more  such  patients  can 
be  safely  paroled,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  six  months  or  a  year  a  large  propor- 
tion of  them  permanently  discharged. 

The  expense  of  an  out-patient  de- 
partment for  each  state  hospital  will  be 
insignificant  compared  with  the  cost  of 
maintaining  in  hospitals  patients  who 
can  be  returned  to  their  homes.  The 
rental  of  a  few  suitable  rooms,  the  cost 
of  a  small  amount  of  equipment  and  the 
expense  of  heating  and  lighting  will 
provide  a  center  in  each  hospital  dis- 
trict for  this  new  kind  of  state  care. 
The  services  of  physicians  and  nurses 
are  already  paid  for  by  the  state  for  it 
will  be  possible  to  have  members  of  the 
staffs  of  the  state  hospitals,  with  an  oc- 
casional addition,  attend  the  out-patient 
departments,  assisted  in  some  cases  by 
gratuitous  services  of  physicians  in  the 
community. 

The  out-patient  departments  can  be 
operated  as  integral  parts  of  the  hos- 
pitals to  which  they  are  attached  and 
the  physicians,  being  supplied  with  all 
the  clinical  notes  of  patients  during 
their  hospital  residence,  can  make  treat- 
ment absolutely  continuous.  Under 
such  circumstances,  many  hundreds  of 
patients  can  be  paroled  annually,  with 
the  understanding  that  regular  visits,  at 
first  frequent — even  daily — and  later 
less  frequent,  will  be  made  to  the  out- 
patient departments  where  the  physi- 
cians can  advise  both  patients  and  rela- 
tives and  closely  observe  the  progress 
of  the  mental  disease.  The  financial 
saving  through  having  such  patients 
maintained  by  their  relatives  at  home 
instead  of  by  the  state  in  public  hos- 
pitals will  he  very  great  and  the  present 
over-crowding  with  its  disastrous  re- 
sults will  be  partly  overcome,  but  there 
is  also  to  be  considered  the  happiness 
which  will  he  conferred  by  the  early  re- 
turn to  their  families  of  those  who  have 
already  endured  months  of  separation. 

These  are  some  of  the  immediate 
nee'ds  which  out-patient  departments  of 
the  state  hospitals  will  meet.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  predict  just  what  the  future  de- 
velopment of  the  clinic  for  mental  dis- 
eases will  be  and  vet  it  seems  not  too 
visionary  to  conceive  of  their  growth 
into  mental  hygiene  institutes  in  our 
larger  centers  of  population  in  which 
many  cases  of  mental  disease  will  be 
successfully  treated  without  the  neces- 
sity of  removal"  from  their  homes  at  all 
and  which  will  form  centers  for  effec- 
tive work  in  the  prevention  of  mental 
diseases. 


An  institute  with  several  departments 
would  be  capable  of  dealing  much  more 
efficiently  with  its  cases  than  the  ordi- 
nary out-patient  clinic.  It  would  have 
examining  rooms  fully  equipped  for 
modern  psychological  examinations,  oc- 
cupation rooms  with  skilled  instructors 
in  the  manual  arts,  and  facilities  for  all 
kinds  of  special  treatment  such  as  hy- 
drotherapy,  electrotherapy  and  mecano- 
therapy.  Besides  the  staff  of  physicians 
who  attend  the  clinic  there  would  be 
others  to  visit  patients  in  their  homes. 

In  all  other  kinds  of  illness  treatment 
in  the  home  by  a  visiting  physician  and 
a  nurse  who  remains  with  the  patient  is 
often  necessary  and  sometimes  very  de- 
sirable; so  even  if  it  is  found  that  the 
proportion  of  mental  cases  for  whom 
this  form  of  treatment  is  best  is  small 
there  should  be  provision  for  it.  Social 
service,  the  third  arm  of  treatment,  has 
its  greatest  field  of  usefulness  in  mental 
cases  and  so  in  the  mental  hygiene  in- 
stitute the  social  service  department 
would  be  most  efficiently  organized  and 
would  serve  as  a  training  school  for  so- 
cial service  nurses. 

Beside  being  a  center  for  the  diag- 
nosis and  early  treatment  of  mental  dis- 
eases and  continued  treatment  of  con- 
valescent patients,  the  mental  hygiene 
institute  would  have  to  meet  some  very 
broad  social  responsibilities.  It  would 
be  a  center  for  preventive  work  and  for 
the  education  not  only  of  physicians, 
nurses  and  occupation  instructors  but  of 
social  workers  in  various  fields,  teach- 
ers and  parents — those  upon  whom 
preservation  of  mental  health  and  rec- 
ognition of  the  first  signs  of  mental 
disease  must  always  largely  depend. 

To  such  an  institute,  as  to  the  ordi- 
nary mental  clinic,  would  come  from 
schools,  homes  and  juvenile  courts  those 
"queer"  and  "different"  children  who 
are  not  defective  intellectually  but  in 
whom  psychiatrists  recognize  the  most 
promising  recruits  for  the  army  which 
fills  the  state  hospitals.  In  dealing  with 
such  children  the  mental  hygiene  in- 
stitute would  have  to  provide  not  only 
formal  diagnoses  but,  as  far  as  our 
knowledge  justifies,  constructive  sug- 
gestions to  aid  them  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  life  or  for  such  modifications 
of  their  environments  as  will  make  ad- 
justment simpler. 

Criminal  Cases 

There  would  also  come  to  the  insti- 
tute or  be  sent  by  friends  or  intelligent 
magistrates  some  of  those  individuals 
like  Schrank  in  whose  defective  brains 
political  ideas  become  so  strangely 
transformed  that  they  find  expression  in 
the  assassination  of  men  in  public  life. 
It  is  a  fact  that  most  such  persons  are 
thought  by  friends  or  relatives  to  be  un- 
balanced but  "harmless  cranks"  long  be- 
fore thev  commit  crimes.  No  more 
striking  illustration  of  the  present  futile 
means  of  dealing  with  such  cases  could 
be  found  than  the  defective  man  who 
murdered  a  little  girl  in  the  Bronx 
not  long  aen.  He  had  be»n  arrested 
some  time  before  for  an  offense  which 
to  every  psychiatrist  plainly  disclosed 
his  mental  state  and  the  probability  of 
his  final  revolting  crime  but  he  was 
dealt  with  by  the  courts,  who  did  not 
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need  the  aid  of  psychiatrists,  and  he 
was  ignorantly  released  to  follow  the 
course  which  his  defective  mind  had  in- 
exorably set  for  him. 

( The  duties  of  the  physician  are  im- 
perfectly performed  if  in  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  needs  of  the  individual,  he 
neglects  to  warn  others  of  the  causes 
which  bring  about  disease  and  so  an- 
other important  function  of  the  mental 
hygiene  institute  would  be  to  collect  and 
disseminate  widely  information  regard- 
ing such  factors  in  the  production  of 
mental  diseases  as  alcohol,  syphilis  and 
other  preventable  causes. 

The  great  accumulation  of  the  unre- 
overed  insane  in  our  public  hospitals 
has  become  a  matter  of  the  deepest  con- 
cern. The  cost  of  caring  for  this  host 
has  risen  until  this  year  it  became  for 
the  first  time  the  largest  item  of  expense 
in  New  York  state.  Efforts  have  been 
made  by  the  state  to  keep  down  the 
number  in  the  state  hospitals  by  the  de- 
portation of  aliens,  the  discharge  of 
non-residents  and  other  means  but  the 
establishment  of  out-patient  depart- 
ments is  the  first  attempt  made  by  the 
state  to  deal  with  mental  diseases  before 
they  have  resulted  in  admissions  to  the 
institutions.  This  new  plan  of  attack- 
ing the  problem  of  mental  diseases  in 
the  communities  in  which  they  originate 
marks  the  end  of  a  long  period  of  in- 
activity during  which  the  state  has 
watched  apprehensively  the  rising  tide 
in  its  institutions  without  making  a  sin- 
gle effort  to  check  at  their  sources  the 
streams  which  feed  it. 

SURVEY  OF  LEAD  POISONING  IN 
ST.  LOUIS  AND  VICINITY 

St.  Louis  is  one  of  the  best,  if 
not  the  best  city  in  which  to  study  lead 
poisoning  as  an  industrial  disease,  for 
it  has  long  been  a  center  of  lead  trades. 

Last  year  two  students  of  the  School 
of  Social  Economy  of  Washington  Uni- 
versity, St.  Louis,  undertook  with  the 
advice  of  Dr.  George  B.  Mangold,  di- 
rector of  the  school,  a  survey  of  the 
conditions  in  the  lead  industries  and  of 
the  prevalence  of  lead  poisoning  in  St. 
Louis  and  in  the  so-called  ''lead  belt" 
of  Missouri. 

The  investigators  report  in  detail  on 
conditions  in  the  mines,  smelters,  white 
and  red  lead  works.  Britfly  they 
find  that  although,  there  is  practically 
no  danger  in  the  mines  and  mills  be- 
cause the  ore  is  insoluble  and  there- 
fore not  poisonous;  there  is  great  dan- 
ger involved  in  smelting  and  refining 
because  of  the  dust  and  fumes  which 
are  evolved  during  many  of  the  proc- 
esses and  that  workers  in  white  lead 
are  exposed  to  dust  and  to  the  danger 
of  contaminating  the'r  food  with  the 
white  lead  so  plentifully  smeared  over 
their  hands  ?nd  faces. 

A  search  for  cases  of  lead  poisoning 
in  the  records  of  hospitals  and  dispen- 
saries, in  union  sick  benefit  records  and 
throueh  interv:ews  with  physicians, 
workmen  and  emolovers.  yielded  1  033 
cases  of  industml  plumbism  which  had 
occurred  in  the  five  vears  between  April 
1,  1907,  and  March  31,  1912.  Of  course, 
this  would  not  mem  that  there  was  an 
average  of  only  206  cases  each  year. 


Rather,  it  is  probable  that  the  number 
for  the  last  year  was  very  much  larger 
than  that  of  any  preceding  year,  for  in 
industries  so  shifting  as  these  men  are 
quickly  lost  sight  of  and  forgotten. 

One  hundred  cases  includm-"  nine- 
teen fatalities  were  selected  for  inten- 
sive study.  They  were  distributed 
amon<r  twelve  occuoations :  white  lead 
40,  smelting  and  refining  32,  painting 
14,  red  lead  works  5  and  paint  manu- 
facture 2.  There  was  cne  plumber,  one 
prir.ter,  one  paperhaneer,  who  occasion- 
ally painted,  cne  worker  in  a  glass  fac- 
tory, one  'in  a  lead  pipe  factory,  one 
brass  worker  and  one  foundry  man. 
The  white  lead  works  were  responsible, 
not  onlv  for  the  largest  number  of 
cases,  and  of  fatalities  (10  out  of  19), 
but  also  for  7  of  the  14  cases  of  the 
brain  form  of  lead  poisoning,  by  far  the 
severest  form. 

The  newer  white  lead  factories  were 
found  to  be  in  excellent  sanitary  con- 
dition and  well  managed.  One  red  lead 
factory  was  in  very  bad  condition  and 
carelessly  managed.  Printing  shops 
were  found  to  be  dirty,  poorly  venti- 
lated and  lacking  in  sanitary  equip- 
ment. Those  employers  who  were  inter- 
•  •'.  .ved  proved  for  the  most  part  to  be 
intelligent  and  solicitous  for  the  safety 
of  the  men  and  there  was  undoubted  evi- 
dence of  recent  efforts  to  improve  con- 
ditions. 

So  little  intensive  work  has  been  done 
in  the  field  of  industrial  diseases  that 
each  addition  to  the  literature  on  the 
subject  is  a  cause  for  congratulation. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  funds  are  not 
available  for  the  immediate  publication 
of  this  valuable  investigation.  There  is 
need  of  surveys  such  as  this  by  the 
School  of  Social  Economy. 

PRENATAL  CARE    AND   THE   IN- 
FANTS OF  POOR  MOTHERS 

THERE  is  a  strong  argument  for 
prenatal  care  contained  in  a  doctor's 
dissertation  from  the  seminar  of  social 
hygiene  of  the  University  of  Vienna. 
The  term  social  hygiene  has  come  to 
have  a  very  restricted  meaning  with 
us,  but  in  Austria  and  Germany  it  is 
used  in  its  literal  sense,  the  hygiene  of 
social  life,  and  chiefly  of  course  of  in- 
dustrial life. 

This  dissertation,  by  Sigismund  Peller, 
recounts  at  great  length  and  with  pains- 
taking thoroughness  the  results  of  a 
study  made  on  the  weight  of  the  new- 
born babies  of  first,  well-to-do  women 
who  were  confined  in  a  private  mater- 
nity home;  second,  poor  women  who 
had  come  to  a  public  hospital  two  weeks 
or  more  before  confinement;  and  third, 
poor  women  who  had  worked  almost  up 
to  the  time  of  confinement.  The  contrast 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor  is  very 
marked.  Thus,  to  pick  out  one  of  the 
many  tables  given,  the  third  and  fourth 
boy  babies  of  well-to-do  mothers  aver- 
aged 136  grammes  heavier  than  those 
of  poor  mothers  and  the  girl  babies  as 
much  as  238  rrammes. 

Now  comparing  the  two  classes  of 
poor  women,  those  who  had  worked  up 
to  confinement  with  those  who  had  rested 
for  at  least  two  weeks  before.  Peller 
found  that  the  advantage  was  greatly 


in  favor  of  the  latter,  indeed  a  sojourn 
in  the  hospital  could  bring  up  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  mother  so  much  as 
to  make  her  baby  nearly  equal  in  weight 
to  that  of  the  wealthy  mother.  Ihe 
younger  the  mother,  the  more  striking 
was  the  improvement  brought  about  by 
this  resting  period. 

Incidentally  there  are  several  inter- 
esting points  to  be  noted  in  this  study, 
such  as  the  superior  weight  of  the  later 
children  of  the  family  as  compared  with 
the  first-born,  and  the  superior  weight  of 
babies  born  to  mothers  between  25  and 
35  years  of  age  as  compared  with  moth- 
ers under  25  years.  But  the  principal 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  the  great  in- 
fluence of  the  pregnant  woman's  occu- 
pation and  mode  of  life  upon  the  devel- 
mcnt  of  her  child,  especially  her  life  dur- 
ing the  last  weeks  of  pregnancy.  It  is  a 
strong  argument  for  maternity  homes 
which  will  admit  the  expectant  mother 
for  a  few  weeks  before  her  delivery.  As 
it  is  now  there  are  very  few  hospitals 
which  will  receive  such  cases  except  for 
actual  confinement. 
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HE  NEW  BRITISH  MENTAL  DE- 
FICIENCY ACT 


ON  APRIL  1,  an  act  will  go  into 
operation  in  England  and  Wales,  and  a 
similar  act  in  Scotland,  extending  state 
protection  and  control  to  the  mentally 
defective. 

Royal  assent  to  this  bill,  given  last 
August,  marked  with  success  a  long  cam- 
paign. For  decades  there  has  been 
throughout  the  British  Isles  a  more  or 
less  determined  effort  among  social 
workers  to  secure  adequate  provision 
for  the  proper  institutional  care  of  men- 
tal defectives.  As  a  result  of  representa- 
tions to  the  government  by  several  pub- 
lic organizations,  a  royal  commission 
was  appointed  in  1904.  A  full  investi- 
gation by  this  commission  lasting  until 
1908  showed  that  in  England  there  were 
at  least  66,000  "mental  defectives"  in 
urgent  need  of  proper  provision — that 
is,  proper  institutional  care. 

These  defectives  for  whose  protection 
the  law  is  designed,  are  classified  as 
idiots,  imbeciles,  feeble-minded,  and 
moral  imbeciles.  Under  the  act,  they 
may  be  dealt  with  at  the  request  of  par- 
ent or  guardian,  or  at  public  instance  if 
the  person  is  abandoned  or  otherwise  at 
the  mercy  of  chance,  or  is  confined  in 
institutions  not  adapted  to  their  needs. 
A  central  board  of  control  with  large 
powers,  will  consist  of  fifteen  members, 
two  of  whom  shall  be  women,  four  law- 
yers, four  doctors.  Local  authority  will 
be  vested  in  the  councils  of  counties  or 
county  boroughs. 

New  institutions  will  be  provided  and 
especially  supervised.  An  annual  fund 
of  £300,000  has  been  assigned  to  this 
work. 

PRIZE  ESSAYS  ON  TUBERCULOSIS 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  of  Wash- 
ington after  more  than  five  years  of 
consideration  of  numerous  works  sub- 
mitted, has  awarded  the  $1.500  prize  for 
the  best  essay  on  The  Relation  of  At- 
mospheric Air  to  Tuberculosis  to  Dr.  S. 
Adolphus  Knopf  of  New  York,  and  Dr. 
Guy  Hinsdale  of  Hot  Springs,  Va.  The 
prize  will  be  divided  equally. 
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ROSTITUTION    IN    EUROPE  — ABRAHAM    FLEXNER'S 
STUDY  OF  SUPPLY,  DEMAND,  REGULATION 


MR.  FLEXNER  studied  the  whole 
question  of  prostitution  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  practical  experience  of 
European  countries — law,  demand,  sup- 
ply; efforts  to  control  through  regula- 
tion, medical  inspection  and  segrega- 
tion; the  abolition  movement  against 
police  regulation ;  the  changing  public 
sentiment  of  western  Europe  toward 
the  single  standard  of  morals.  He  vis- 
ited the  principal  cilfes  of  England, 
Scotland,  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Swit- 
zerland, Holland,  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden  and  Austria-Hungary. 

Prostitution  is  much  more  extensive 
than  is  popularly  supposed  and  a  wide 
defin'tion  is  necessary  to  include  all  the 
factors.  Mr.  Flexner  therefore  "con- 
strues it  to  mean  more  or  less  promis- 
cuity— even  transient  promiscuity — of 
sex  relationship  for  pay  or  its  equiva- 
lent." He  excludes  for  the  purposes  of 
his  discussion  ''both  immorality  and  un- 
conventioml:ty  in  the  sex  relation." 

Thus  defined,  a  striking  number  of 
women  eventually  abandon  immoral 
lives.  "The  tendency  is  undoubtedly  to- 
ward comnlete  demoralization  .  .  .  but 
the  numerically  more  powerful  drift  is 
nevertheless  outwards :  while  some  are 
overwhelmed  thousands  emerge."  Thus 
he  finds  it  extremely  important  that  the 
law  take  no  step  in  reference  to  prosti- 
tution which  might  hinder  the  prosti- 
tute's return  to  a  respectable  manner  of 
living.  For  the  common  notion  that 
the  prostitute's  career  is  terminated  by 
an  early  death,  he  finds  no  evidence. 

To  understand  prostitution  we  must  get 
away  from  the  traditional  attitude  of 
considering  it  from  the  standpoint  of 
women  alcne.  There  must  be  two  parties. 
Sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other,  is 
more  responsible.  Often  both  are  mere 
puppets  in  the  hands  of  others — "the 
man,  the  victim  of  shrewdly  devised 
suggestion ;  the  woman,  the  bait  cun- 
ningly dangled  by  pimp,  brothel-keeper 
or  publican."  • 

A  Clamoring  Market 

Hence  Mr.  Flexner  holds  it  "plainly 
absurd  to  speak  of  prostitution  as  if  it 
were  only  or  even  mainly  the  act  of  the 
woman;  as  if  women  took  to  prostitu- 
tion simply  because  they  were  marked 
out  for  a  vicious  life  by  innate  deprav- 
ity or  even  forced  into  it  by  economic 
pressure.  ...  A  fundamental  and 
antecedent  conditirn  is  the  existence  of 
a  market,  clamor'ng  for  wares." 

Demand  for  prostitution,  it  is  shown. 
is  practically  universal  on  the  part  of 
the  men  of  Furope — only  recently  has 
there  even  been  n  challenge  of  the  sex- 
ual necessity.  "Women  bnvc  been  re- 
garded as  inferior  creatures  and  have 
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contentedly  accepted  the  status  assigned 
them.  Europe  has  been  a  man's  world." 

Now  the  tide  is  turning.  Medical 
opinion  has  faced  about  on  the  necessity 
of  sexual  intercourse  for  men,  there  is 
a  growing  movement  to  stamp  out  the 
sale  of  erotic  books,  prints,  pictures, 
plays,  and  motion  pictures.  Sex  hy- 
giene is  taught. 

Of  the  claims  made  for  teaching  sex- 
physiology  Mr.  Flexner  is  a  bit  skepti- 
cal. "I,t  is  beyond  all  question,"  he 
says,  "that  no  boy  or  girl  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  err  through  sheer  ignor- 
ance, but  it  does  not  follow  that  fuller 
and  clearer  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  boy  or  girl  will  itself  effectively 
restrain.  Not  only  knowledge,  but 


ABRAHAM     FLEXNER 

Whose  Prostitution  in  Europe  pub- 
lished today,  follows  his  earlier  vol- 
ume on  Medical  Education  in  the 
United  States. 


knowledge  suffused  with  ethical  emo- 
tion, is  requisite.'' 

There  is  a  noticeable  change  in  the 
attitude  towards  French  students  who 
wish  to  lead  a  blameless  life,  "the  wo- 
man's movement  will  unquestionably  de- 
stroy the  passivity  of  German  women 
in  respect  to  masculine  irregularities," 
and  all  over  Europe  "a  small  but  earn- 
est band  of  men  and  women  [are]  bent 
upon  the  purification  of  the  sexual  life." 

The  supply  of  prostitutes  is  considered 
as  to  its  sources,  its  volume  and  its  re- 
action en  demand. 

The  volume  of  it  is  tremendous — it  is 
not  even  measured  with  any  accuracy. 

The  reaction  of  supply  en  demand  is 
a  significant  factor,  for  prostitution  is 
by  no  means  a  simple  matter  of  supply 
springing  up  to  meet  demand  which  ex- 
ists. Mr.  Flexner  says  : 

"The  modern  merchant,  in  whatever 
commodity  he  may  deal,  is  a  practical, 
if  not  a  trained,  psychologist.  He  knows 
that  appetite  not  only  exists,  but-  may 
be  both  created  and  developed :  that,  in 
the  absence  of  strong  restraint,  supply 
can  be  worked  up  to  almost  any  extent ; 
and  that  there  is  no  more  efficient  way 
to  manufacture1  and  to  develop  demand 
than  to  crowd  supply  in  an  attractive 
.form  upon  the  possible  buyer's  atten- 
tion. ...  A  thousand  women  may 
consort  with  a  thousand  men  in  the 
course  of  a  night;  or,  conditions  fav- 
oring, they  may  entertain  five  or  ten 
times  that  number." 

Sources  of  Supply 

As  to  the  sources  of  supply  there  is 
practically  only  one — "the  lower  work- 
ing classes  and  ma'nly  the  unmarried 
women  of  those  classes."  Here  and 
there  is  a  stenographer,  an  actress  or  a 
school  teacher,  but  the  abundant  figures 
and  quotations  bear  out  for  all  Europe 
the  statement  made  a  half  century  ago 
bv  Parent-Duchatelet  who  "found  that 
Parisian  prostitutes  are  recruited  well- 
nigh  exclusively  from  artisan  families." 

Occupational  and  scbrol  records  bear 
out  the  conclusion.  "Thev  are  the  un- 
skilled daughters  of  the  unskilled  class- 
es'" and  "they  belong  to  the  intellectual 
as  well  as  to  the  soc'al  proletariat." 
Strip  her  fine  clothe^  from  the  most 
pretentious  woman  in  Paris  and  vou  can- 
not, by  speech  or  any  other  token,  tell 
her  from  the  commonest  street-walker. 

Upon  this  showing,  barely  indicated 
here.  Mr.  Flexn.er  bases  an  interesting 
argument : 

"The  fact  that  prostitution  recruits 
itself  from  a  single  social  class  is  itself 
fatal  to  the  contention  that  the  pro«ti- 
tute  is  n"ce=sarily  born  degenerate.  For 
if  prostitution  involved  degeneracy; 
and  if  vice  versa,  congenital  degeneracy 
made  straight  for  prostitution,  a  single 
milieu  wn-ild  not  furnish  practically  the 
total  supply. 
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"SCATTERED' 


No.  houses 

of  prosti- 

City       tution 

Paris   47 

Vienna    ....     6 
Hamburg  ..113 


Budapest    . .   13 
Dresden   ...  81 


Frankfurt  . .  10 

Cologne 98 

Geneva   ...  17 
Rome    22 


Brussels  ...     6 


Stuttgart  ..  10 
Bremen  . . .  !!5 
Stockholm..  30 


How  located 


Scattered 
Scattered 

On  8 
seal u red 

streets 
Scattered 

On   32 
different 

streets 
Scattered 
Scattered 
Scattered 
Scattered 


Scattered 


Scattered 
One  street 

On  0 

scattered 

streets 


No.  inscribed 

prostitutes  not  Estimated   total 
No.  of  inmates   living  in  houses        number  of 
of  prostitution         prostitutes 


387 

80-00 

780 


260-300 

2'J3 


100  (about) 

194 

86 

12* 


37 


75 
08 


0,000 

1,030 

155 


*,000 
Few 


188 

500 

None 

100 


145 

None 

None 

228 


50,000-60.000 
30,000 


6,000 

Over    5.000 
known    to 

police 

Over    3.000 

known    to 

police 


"The  table  above  given  disposes  for  once  and  all  of  'segregation',"  says  Mr. 
Flexner.  "Segregation  in  the  sense  of  an  attempt  to  confine  the  prostitutes  of  a 
city  or  even  any  considerable  body  of  them  to  a  single  locality  or  to  a  few  definite 
localities  is  not  undertaken  in  any  European  city  from  Budapest  to  Glasgow." 

More  than  half  of  Mr.  Flexner's  book  is  given  up  to  a  detailed  study  of  the 
various  systems  of  police  regulation — which  exist  now  in  only  five  countries  and 
are  rapidly  dying  out — and  of  the  abolition  movement  against  it  which  has  suc- 
ceeded in  Great  Britain  and  the  Scandinavian  countries. 

Mr.  Flexner  shows  that  regulation  undoubtedly  increases  the  volume  of  vice 
and  probably  increases'  disease.  It  demoralizes  the  morals  police  by  giving  them 
extra-legal  powers.  An  arrested  prostitute  cannot  summon  witnesses  or  be  repre- 
sented by  counsel. 

The  abolition  countries,  he  found,  have  no  more  prostitutes,  disease  or  dis- 
order— probably  less.  Even  where  there  is  no  reduction  of  street  walking  it  be- 
comes less  aggressive,  responding  to  the  fairer  public  opinion  which  refuses  to 
call  one  and  the  same  act  vice  for  man  and  crime  for  woman,  which  refuses  to 
give  the  police  unchecked  power  over  any  citizen,  and  which  seeks  to  grapple  with 
venereal  disease  in  some  larger  and  more  promising  way  than  through  perfunctory 
examinations  of  the  small  percentage  of  women  that  even  the  best  police  in  Europe 
are  able  to  inscribe. 

Mr.  Flexner  found  that  not  only  reformers  but  physicians  and  the  police  them- 
selves are  for  abolition  of  regulation  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  flat  failure.  Only 
in  the  abolition  countries  are  constructive  steps  forward  being  taken. 


"The  definiteness  of  the  type  is,  of 
course,  indisputable  —  characteristic 
traits,  external  and  internal,  mark  the 
scarlet  woman.  She  has  a  distinct  gait, 
smile,  leer;  she  is  lazy,  unveracious, 
pleasure-loving,  easily  led,  fond  of  liq- 
uor, heedless  of  the  future,  and  usually 
devoid  of  moral  sense.  Defect  undoubt- 
edly accounts  for  certain  cases,  and  es- 
pecially so  where  a  psychopathic  family 
strain  is  continuously  implicated. 

"Expert  scientific  study  of  large  num- 
bers of  women  from  each  of  the  differ- 
ent strata  of  prostitution.  Without  as 
well  as  within  prisons,  reformatories, 
hospitals  and  refuges  is  needed  in  order 
to  clear  up  the  question.  For  though 
•degeneracy  and  native  depravity  may 
account  for  the  prostitute  alone  or  in 
connection  with  other  facts,  her  con- 
duct and  qual'ties  are  also  otherwise 
explicable. 

"The  worien  involved  have,  as  we 
have  learned,  undeveloped  intelligence 
to  begin  with.  Ru.tnus  sex-inrluljjence, 
the  loss  of  shame,  alternations  of  des- 
peration and  reckless  abandonment,  ir- 


regular hours,  disease,  combine  to  bring 
about  speedy  and  far-reaching  demor- 
alization. Moral  idiocy,  covetousness, 
aversion  to  work,  vanity,  inclination  to 
steal,  libidinousness,  may  be  acquired  as 
well  as  native  traits.  They  may  be 
qualities,  exaggerated  even  if  not  al- 
together bred,  in  the  course  of  the 
career.  .  .  . 

"However  this  may  turn  out,  the  peril 
of  the  milieu  remains.  It  increases  in 
geometric  ratio  with  the  feebleness  of 
the  girl,  to  whatever  cause  that  feeble- 
ness be  due.  The  reason  for  this  may 
best  be  comprehended  if  we  ask,  not 
why  some  women  fall,  but  why  others 
go  straight. 

"A  certain  number,  undoubtedly,  be- 
cause of  sheer  character.  ...  A  pro- 
portion for  mere  lack  of  temptation. 
.  .  .  But  a  still  larger  number  .  .  .  from 
the  unnoticed  pressure  of  clan  opinion 
and  the  imperceptible  barriers  with 
which  they  are  completely  surrounded. 
.  .  .  The  superiority  in  such  cases  is 
trained,  not  inherent;  and  not  so  much 
narrowly  educational  as  widely  social. 


The  whole  organization  of  certain  strata 
of  society  supports  those  who  pass  their 
lives  securely  within  it. 

"In  many  cases — we  have  as  yet  no 
way  of  knowing  how  many — the  girls 
who  fall  differ  from  those  who  go 
straight  in  lacking  precisely  these  sup- 
ports. They  are  born  in  a  stratum  in 
which  no  strong  supporting  bulwark  of 
opinion  and  habit  has  been  developed; 
or  the  bulwark,  such  as  it  is.  has  been 
in  one  way  or  another  broken  down. 
The  strong  characters — and  they  are 
immensely  more  abundant  than  is  usu- 
ally supposed — do  without  it;  the  weak- 
er too  often  succumb. 

"It  is  a  hopeful  fact  that  decency  is 
often  only  gradually  and  cunningly  un- 
dermined. .  .  .  The  girl  has  no  notion 
in  the  first  place  of  becoming  a  pros- 
titute. She  begins  by  giving  away  what 
ultimately  she  learns  to  sell." 

Environment  Counts 

[Thus]  "it  appears  that,  as  far  as  we 
now  know,  it  is  not  so  much  individuals 
as  environments,  that  are  superior. 
Danger  lies  where  the  environment  puts 
tip  no  high  barrier;  still  more  so  when 
the  low  barrier,  and  the  strong  tempta- 
tion, and  the  weak  resistance  coincide." 

For  untrained  girls  "there  is  no 
quicker  way  of  evading  the  immaterial 
forces  that  assist  in  maintaining  an  ap- 
proved line  of  conduct  than  abrupt 
transplantation  of  an  immature  person 
into  an  environment  within  which  no 
such  forces  operate  on  the  individual 
in  question.  Accordingly,  a  heavy  per- 
centage of  urban  prostitutes  are  girls 
who  have  left  home."  Of  168  girls  in 
a  London  rescue  home,  85  were  born 
abroad.  Out  of  12.707  women  inscribed 
in  Paris,  two-thirds  were  born  outside 
the  department  of  the  Seine. 

Further,  the  home  may  itself  demor- 
alize, or  it  may  sag  from  the  mother's 
absence  as  a  wage-earner.  Congestion 
— whole  families  in  one  or  two  rooms; 
low  standards  of  street  life;  constant 
evil  example — these  all  figure. 

"The  facts  that  have  been  adduced — 
broken  homes,  bad  homes,  exposure — 
do  not  act  directly  as  causes  in  the  sense 
that  the  girls  involved  take  to  prostitu- 
tion 'as  the  sparks  fly  upward.'  Of  sev- 
eral sisters,  all  placed  in  precisely  the 
same  situation,  only  one  may  succumb. 
Personal  or  anthropological  forces  may 
successfully  defend  all  the  others,  de- 
spite their  apparently  identical  position. 

"The  environment,  however,  is  not 
thus  freed  of  responsibility — it  is  mere- 
ly freed  of  direct,  simple  or  sole  re- 
sponsibility. It  does  not  cause  prosti- 
tution :  but  the  huge  proletariat  is  the 
reservoir  from  which  victims  can  be 
readily  drawn. 

"Nor  are  sinele  factors  characteristic 
of  the  proletariat  causally  responsible; 
but  the  phenomenon  attaches  itself  to 
a  chain  of  factors  belonging  in  their 
totality  to  this  milieu  alone.  Bad  fath- 
ers, loose  mothers,  alcoholism,  poor  as- 
sociations, physical  defects  occur  spo- 
radicallv  in  everv  social  stratum:  but 
all  together,  combined  with  defective 
education  and  the  resulting  low  eco- 
nomic capacity,  absence  of  oversight  and 
restraint,  rampant  desires  and  meager 
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satisfactions  occur  only  in  the  proletar- 
iat." 

Of  the  part  played  by  economic  pres- 
sure Mr.  Flexner  writes:  "The  prepon- 
derance of  servants  suggests  the  proper 
interpretation,  for  the  servant  does  not 
lack  food  or  shelter  and  her  services  are 
everywhere  in  'demand Undevel- 
oped moral  character ;  early  and  care- 
less infringement  of  the  sex  function; 
drudgery,  on  the  one  hand ;  unsatisfied 
and  uncontrolled  cravings  on  the  other 
— these  are  partly  social-economic  in 
their  origin  and  scope. 

"It  happens  all  too  often  that  girls 
born  to  pull  canal  boats,  and  with  edu- 
cation and  intelligence  hardly  above 
their  lot,  possess  some  little  fancy  or 
love  of  pleasure  or  taste  in  dress,  with- 
out the  strength  of  will  or  ideals  to 
content  themselves  with  an  existence  of 
mere  endurance  in  a  world  full  of  en- 
joyment. They  end  by  exploiting  the 
sex  function  in  order  to1  obtain  the  sat- 
isfaction not  otherwise  accessible,  or  to 
escape  difficulties  and  drudgeries  from 
which  they  can  contrive  no  other  exit. 

"Prostitution  is  thus  of  economic 
origin  and  significance  in  so  far  as  the 
region  of  economic  pressure  is  mainly 
the-  region  from  which  the  prostitute 
comes.  Whether  or  not  the  family  lives 
in  this  region  is  primarily  a  question  of 
the  father's  income." 

Other  economic  factors  can  be  traced. 
Prostitution  fluctuates  with  seasonal 
and  casual  labor.  Certain  employ- 
ments practically  force  it  as  a  means 
of  supplemental  income — for  instance, 
waitresses  in  low  grade  restaurants. 
Those  whose  wages  suffice  only  when 
they  live  at  home,  partially  supported 
by  others,  face  dangerous  temptations. 
"Immorality  may,  by  low  or  irregular 
wages,  be  almost  woven  into  the  very 
tissue  of  their  lives." 

Daughters  of  the  Poor 

In  spite  of  all,  the  recruiting  of  pros- 
titutes from  this  single  social  stratum — 
the  debauching  of  the  workingman's 
young  daughters — is  accomplished  "with 
all  sorts  and  degrees  of  difficulty. 

"Sometimes  demoralization  has  set  in 
so  early,  or  there  has  been  so  little  de- 
velopment of  intelligence  or  character, 
that  the  girl  is  herself  from  the  start 
not  only  willing,  but  the  main  insti- 
gator. In  other  cases,  with  intelligence 
too  undeveloped  and  character  too  un- 
formed to  ur£*e  her  away  from  tempta- 
tion, a  vague  but  profound  instinct  holds 
her  back  until  her  dumb  resistance  has 
been  overcome  by  higher  inducements 
or  weakened  by  alcohol,  pretended  af- 
fection or  interest. 

"Despite  this  dark  picture,  however, 
most  girls  do  resist  like  a  stone  wall.  Of 
all  those  marked  at  any  time  by  a  given 
characteristic,  the  number  engaged  in 
prostitution  is  rarclv  high." 

All  discussions  of  prostitution,  how- 
ever, soon  raise  the  question,  what  is 
to  be  done  about  it?  To  this.  Mr.  Flex- 
ner devotes  his  concluding  chapter.  The 
Outcome  of  European  Experience.  The 
Chicngo  Vice  Report  recommended  re- 
pressive measures — "constant  and  persis- 
tent repression  of  prostitution"  the  im- 
mediate method,  absolute  annihilation 
the  ultimate  ideal.  Opposed  to  this  root 


and  branch  attitude  are  those  who  con- 
clude that  society  must  sit  with  folded 
hands  because  prostitution  has  existed 
from  time  out  of  mind  and  will,  so  they 
argue,  persist  forever. 

Without  any  desire  to  effect  a  com- 
promise between  these  two  extremes, 
Mr.  Flexner  points  out  precisely  how 
far  repression'  is,  in  his  judgment,  a 
feasible  method,  and  what  are  its  limi- 
tations. As  against  those  who  regard 
the  situation  helplessly,  he  argues  that 
prostitution  is  a  modifiable  phenomenon 
and  shows  where  and  how  it  has  been 
modified.  So  complex  a  phenomenon 
has  got  to  be  met  by  methods  as  varied 
as  the  phenomenon  is  complicated. 

"In  so  far  as  prostitution  is  the  out- 
come of  ignorance,  laws  and  police  are 
powerless;  only  knowledge  will  aid.  In 
so  far  as  prostitution  is  the  outcome  of 
personal  defect,  laws  and  police  are 


VICE,  NOT  CRIME 

The  general  European  attitude 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

The  two  participants  in  every 
immoral  act  are  more  and  more 
coming  to  be  viewed  as  of  equal 
responsibility.  Their  conduct  is, 
as  between  themselves  and  them- 
selves alone,  vicious  and  not  crim- 
inal. It  becomes  criminal  the  mo- 
ment it  becomes  open,  involving 
annoyance  to  others.  In  still 
higher  degree  does  criminality  at- 
tach to  any  third  party  who  profits 
by  promoting,  stimulating,  or 
countenancing  the  immorality  of 
others. 

The  change  of  opinion  from  the 
crime  concept  to  the  vice  concept 
of  prostitution  accompanies  and 
denotes  not  less,  but  greater  public 
concern  on  the  subject.  For  it 
betokens  a  critical  and  discrimi- 
nating study  of  the  problem — a 
reduction  of  its  vast  total  into 
constituent  elements,  each  to  be 
met  by  its  own  appropriate  pro- 
cedure. 


powerless;  only  the  intelligent  guardian- 
ship of  the  state  will  avail.  In  so  far 
as  prostitution  is  the  outcome  of  natural 
impulses  denied  a  legitimate  expression, 
only  a  rationalized  social  life  will  really 
forestall  it.  In  so  far  as  prostitution  is 
due  to  alcohol,  to  illegitimacy,  to  broken 
homes,  to  bad  homes,  to  low  wages,  to 
wretched  industrial  conditions — to  any 
or  all  of  the  particular  phenomena  re- 
specting which  the  modern  conscience 
is  becoming  sensitive — only  a  transfor- 
mation wrought  by  education,  religion, 
science,  sanitation,  enlightened  and  far- 
reaching  statesmanship  can  effect  a 
cure. 

"Our  attitude  towards  prostitution,  in 
so  far  as  these  factors  are  concerned, 
cannot  embody  itself  in  a  special  rem- 
edial or  repressive  policy  apart  from 
our  attitude  as  respects  the  residues  at 
the  social  bottom.  Civilization  has 
stripped  for  a  life  and  death  wrestle 
with  tuberculosis,  alcohol  and  other 
plagues.  It  is  on  the  verge  of  a  similar 
struggle  with  the  crasser  forms  of  com- 


mercialized vi.ce.  Sooner  or  later,  it 
must  fling  down  the  gauntlet  to  the 
whole  horrible  thing.  That  will  be  the 
real  contest — a  contest  that  will  tax  the 
courage,  the  self-denial,  the  faith,  the 
resources  of  humanity  to  their  utter- 
most." 

jROGRESS  OF  THE  SOCIAL  CEN- 
'TER  MOVEMENT 

How  si.owi.y  the  use  of  public 
school  buildings  as  social  centers  grows 
is  shown  strikingly  in  a  recent  Sage 
Foundation  pamphlet.  In  all  the  United 
States,  including  Wisconsin  and  Ed- 
ward J.  Ward,  only  529  school  houses 
are  used  for  polling  places  during  elec- 
tion. 

Yet  the  so-called  "political"  uses  of 
schoolhouses  are  coming  to  be  the  test  : 
of  full  community  use  of  the  commun- 
ity's house.  In  many  a  school  where 
debates  and  musicales  are  welcomed,  a 
group  of  men  may  not  get  down  to 
grips  with  their  tax  rate  or  street-clean- 
ing if  they  foregather  as  Republicans  or 
Democrats. 

Some  entertaining  situations  have 
bobbed  up  to  plague  uneasy  school 
boards.  One  was  placed  in  the  delicate 
position  of  refusing  its  high  school 
auditorium  for  a  lecture  on  juvenile 
courts  by  Judge  Lindsey,  because  'he 
was  booked  by  the  Progressives.  A 
group  of  woman  suffragists — ruled  out, 
to  their  great  delight,  as  a  political  or-. 
ganization — found  that  they  could  dis- 
soh'e  in  their  chairs  as  an  equal  fran- 
chise league,  crystallize  into  a  woman's 
club,  of  which  they  were  all  members, 
and  proceed  'with  their  program  on 
commission  government. 

But  there  have  been  substantial  gains. 
The  number  of  cities  employing  paid 
workers  has  increased  the  past  year 
from  44  to  71,  the  cities  in  which  the 
Board  of  Education  provides  heat,  light 
and  janitor  service  from  72  to  126,  and 
the  expenditures  for  social  center  uses 
from  $139.535  to  $324.575.  Increase  in 
number  of 'cities  has  not  kept  pace  with 
increase  in  expenditures,  which  Clarence 
Arthur  Perry,  writer  of  the  pamphlet, 
interprets  as  meaning  that  the  social 
center  grows  faster  at  home,  once  it 
has  a  Ftart.  than  it  spreads  to  new  lo- 
calities— "its  actual  results  are  more  ef- 
fective in  getting  public  support  than 
the  words  of  its  most  enthusiastic  cham- 
pions." 

BLIND  AGENTS  *FOR  BLIND 

The  New  York  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  which  organized  definitely 
for  work  in  the  fall,  has  secured  Clar- 
ence M.  Abbott,  formerly  of  the  New 
York-New  Tcrsey  Committee  of  the 
North  American  Civic  League  for  Im- 
migrants, as  its  secretary.  Offices  of 
the  commission  are  at  105  West  Fortieth 
street.  New  York  citv. 

A  blind  or  partially-sighted  woman 
will  be  employed  as  home  teacher,  and 
a  blind  or  partially-sighted  man  as  field 
aeent.  The  home  teacher  will  prob- 
ably begin  her  work  in  Albany  in  con- 
nection with  the  Albany  Association  of 
the  Blind,  which  has  been  named  as  a 
bureau  of  information  and  industrial 
aid  of  the  commission. 
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SEGREGATION  does  not  segregate,  regulation 
does  not  regulate — the  whole  European  po- 
lice system  for  controlling  the  social  evil  is  a  fail- 
ure. It  does  not  decrease  disease,  it  does  increase 
vice.  So  obvious  is  its  failure  that  the  nations  of 
western  Europe  are  engaged  in  an  abolition  move- 
ment— not  to  abolish  vice  but  to  abolish  rcglemcn- 
tation.  The  brothel  is  passing,  a  failing  business. 
Modern  scientific  tests  show  the  futility  of  "med- 
ical examination."  The  recruiting  of  prostitutes 
presses  hardest  on  the  daughters  of  the  working- 
man.  The  economic  cause  is  not  so  much  low 
wages  for  girls  as  low  wages  for  fathers — lack 
of  money  to  make  the  home  go.  Demand  is 
whipped  up,  supply  stimulated,  to  an  amount  far 
in  excess  of  what  might  be  called  normal. 

—That,  in  a  paragraph,  is  the  vice  situation  in 
Europe  today  as  Abraham  Flexner  found  it  [see 
page  471]. 

And  the  way  out?    That  will  be  a  long  story. 

WE  are  at  least  beginning  to  understand  the 
thing.  By  and  lar^e,  it  is  a  business — 
conducted  for  gain,  exploited  and  advertised— 
more  than  it  is  a  question  of  women's  moral?. 
Most  of  the  recruits  are  girls  in  their  teens,  daugh- 
ters of  the  poor,  as  George  Kibbe  Turner  called 
them.  Many  leave  the  ranks  to  return  to  respect- 
able occupations.  Less  and  less  must  a  boy  in 
school  or  college  or  army  prove  his  manhood 
by  his  fall. 

Public  sentiment  can  increase  or  decrease  pros- 
titution in  the  view  of  this  student  of  national 
policies  toward  it.  For  example,  the  United  States 
has  been  almost  wholly  closed  to  international 
white  slavery,  .while  the  indifferent  countries  of 
South  America  and  South  Africa  continue  to  be 
open  markets.  Apply  that  procedure  to  one  city 
after  another  city,  to  one  section  of  a  big  city 
after  another  section,  keep  it  out  of  public  recrea- 
tion, divorce  it  from  alcohol,  protect  girls,  teach 
boys,  punish  the  man  or  woman  who  profits  from 
prostitution,  bear  down  on  the  man  who  patron- 
izes it— in  these  ways  progress  lies. 

"Civilization,"  says  Mr.  Flexner,  "has  stripped 
for  a  life  and  death  wrestle  with  tuberculosis,  al- 
cohol and  other  plaenes.  It  is  on  the  verge  of  a 
similar  struggle  with  the  crasser  forms  of  com- 
mercialized vice.  It  will  tax  the  courage,  the  self- 
denial,  the  faith,  the  resources  of  humanity  to 
their  uttermost." 
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THE  public  health  service  should  not  be  a 
medical  monopoly.  Preventive  medicine  is 
a  field  in  which  professional  men  other  than  physi- 
cians are  needed — Pasteur,  as  it  happens,  was  a 
ohemist  and  never  had  medical  training.  The 
great  advances  in  sanitary  science  which  the  last 
twenty  years  have  seen  would  never  ha.ve  been 
made  by  physicians  alone  without  the  help  of  the 
engineer,  the  bacteriologist,  the  chemist,  the  dem- 
ographer and  the  sociologist.  Therefore,  a  state 
which  delivers  the  entire  control  of  public  health 
work  into  the  hands  of  physicians  is  a  state  which 
has  failed  to  acquaint  itself  with  modern  progress 
in  sanitary  science. 

-These  are  contentions  made  by  Morris 
Knowles  in  a  paper  published  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Pitblic  Health.  He  tells  us  that  no  less 
than  fifteen  states  require  that  all  members  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health  be  physicians  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  ex-officio  members.  The  most  sig- 
nal instance  of  such  a  medical  monopoly  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  constitution  of  the  Alabama  State 
Board  of  Health  which  is  simply  the  Alabama 
State  Medical  Association.  The  State  Committee 
of  Public  Health  consists  of  the  board  of  censors 
of  the  medical  association;  the  state  health  officer 
is  elected  by  the  association  and  must  be  one  of  a 
self -perpetuating  body,  the  college  of  counsellors ; 
the  county  boards  of  health  are  the  county  medi- 
cal associations,  and  so  on.  In  other  words,  all 
control  of  the  medical  practice  of  the  state,  as 
well  as  the  control  of  public  health,  is  given  into 
the  hands  of  the  profession  itself.  The  result  of 
such  a  system  is  likely  to  be  narrowness  of  scope, 
emphasis  on  cure  rather  than  on  prevention,  lacB 
of  strict  enforcement  of  the  laws  requiring  quar- 
antine, notification  and  placarding  of  communi- 
cable diseases,  poor  vital  statistics  and  lack  of 
initiative  in  the  broad  field  of  sanitation. 

IN  contrast  to  this  system  Mr.  Knowles  quotes 
the  recommendations  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Sanitary  Commission  which,  as  much  as 
sixty  years  ago,  advised  that  the  board  of  health 
consist  of  two  physicians,  OTIP  counsellor  at  law, 
one  chemist,  one  "natural  philosopher,"  one  civil 
engineer  and  two  persons  of  other  professions  or 
occupations.  In  explaining  the  inclusion  of  non- 
medical  men,  the  commission  quoted  Dr.  Ducha- 
telet,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Health  in  Paris, 
who  spoke  with  delightful  frankness  of  the  short- 
comings of  physicians  as  follows: 
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"It  is  generally  thought  in  the  world  that 
the  medical  knowledge  acquired  in  tlie  schools 
is  all  that  is  necessary  to  become  a  useful 
member  of  the  Council  of  Health.  The  great- 
er part  of  medical  men  themselves  share  this 
opinion;  and,  on  the  strength  of  some  pre- 
cepts which  they  have  collected  from  books 
on  health  and  professions,  they  think  them- 
selves sufficiently  instructed  to  decide  on  the 
instant  the  gravest  questions,  which  can  only 
be  resolved  by  special  studies.  .  .  .  To  be 
really  useful  in  the  council,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  an  extended  knowledge  of  natural 
philosophy;  to  know  with  exactness  the  ac- 
tion which  trades  may  have,  on  the  health  of 
those  who  exercise  them,  and  the  much  more 
important  action  of  manufactories  of  every 
species  of  men  congregated  in  towns,  on  ani- 
mals, and  on  plants." 

The  social  worker  who  has  raged  in  secret  over 
the  arrogance  of  some  physicians  upon  questions 
of  public  health  of  which  they  were  profoundly 
ignorant  will  relish  this  plain  speaking  from  with- 
in the  profession  itself  and  from  a  kindred  pro- 
fession. They  will  agree  with  Mr.  Knowles  in 
his  special  approval  of  the  public  health  service 
of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania where  great  freedom  of  appointment  is  al- 
lowed by  the  law  and  where  the  practice  has  been 
adopted  of  putting  competent  engineers  in  charge 
of  part  of  the  service. 

POLICE 

IF  you  have  ever  been  a  police  reporter  on  a 
newspaper  you  know  how  soddenly  indiffer- 
ent to  new  ideas  are  many  members  of  "the 
force."  You  can  call  to  mind  typical  "coppers," 
strong-armed,  florid-faced,  loving  an  air  of  mys- 
tery, ostentatiously  hiding  the  dark  processes  by 
which  criminals  are  caught  and  society  saved.  You 
remember  how  carefully  you  phrased  each  ques- 
tion put  to  a  policeman,  because  you  knew  that  his 
delight,  lay  in  making  you  appear  ridiculous  and 
himself  wise.  Your  ears  still  tingle  with  that 
half-contemptuous,  half-incredulous  bark  with 
which  he  repeated  your  inquiries,  his  tone  saying 
plainly,  "Well,  you  are  a  green  one,  aren't  you!" 

But  turn  from  that  picture  to  another. 

Thirty-two  uniformed  policemen  are  listening 
to  a  speech.  In  the  audience  sit  eight  or  ten  heads 
of  city  departments.  The  chief  of  police  has  ar- 
ranged for  the  meeting  because  he  has  been  at- 
tending all  the  sessions  of  the  state  conference  of 
charities  and  wants  to  secure  some  of  the  benefits 
for  his  men. 

The  speaker  is  talking  about  the  policeman  of 
the  future.  He  asks  his  hearers  to  throw  their 
imaginations  forward  to  the  day  when  the  last 
thing  that  will  come  into  our  minds  about  police- 
men will  be  the  arresting  of  criminals.  He  de- 
scribes the  ideal  policeman  as  the  officer  with 
raised  arm  and  whistle  at  a  busy  city  crossing, 
who  smooths  out  kinks  in  the  traffic  and  gives  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  safety  of  the  mere  pedestrian, 
only  now  and  then  having  to  deal  harshly  with  an 
unruly  driver. 


That  kind  of  service  carried  into  all  phases  of 
the  policeman's  life  will  some  day,  declares  the 
speaker,  be  the  real  work  of  the  force.  At  that 
remark  the  audience  pricks  up.  The  best  traffic 
policeman,  he  goes  on,  is  the  one  who  can  handle 
a  busy  corner  with  the  fewest  accidents  and  least 
delay.  The  best  copper  on  a  beat  will  be  not  the 
one  who  makes  the  most  arrests,  but  the  one  who 
makes  the  fewest  because  his  beat  shows  the  least 
crime.  The  best  all-round  policeman  will  be  the 
one  who  most  effectively  serves  as  guide  and  men- 
tor to  his  people,  forestalling  and  preventing  trou- 
ble instead  of  apprehending  those  who  make  it. 

The  assertion  that  the  best,  policeman  will  be 
the  one  with  the  fewest  arrests  is  greeted  with 
applause.  The  speaker  points  out  one  way  in 
which  the  policeman  can  be  a  trouble-saver  in- 
stead of  a  trouble-maker.  In  most  of  our  cities 
the  insane  are  clapped  into  jail  just  like  any  dis- 
turber of  the  peace.  But  that  is  done  through 
ignorance.  Insanity  is  a  disease  and  insane  peo- 
ple ought  to  be  treated  with  kindliness  and  put 
into  hospitals  instead  of  jails. 

In  his  treatment  of  children,  also,  the  policeman 
must  get  over  regarding  them  as  naturally  bad, 
says  the  speaker.  As  he  pursues  this  point,  de- 
claring that  some  day  kids  will  run  to  a  cop  just 
as  instinctively  as  they  now  run  from  him,  one 
seasoned  bluecoat  in  front,  his  eyes  dancing  and 
the  words  bursting  from  his  lips,  cries  out,  "Some 
of  'em  do  now,  sir." 

Other  things  happen  to  show  that  the  bluecoats 
are  getting  a  new  vision,  but  enough  has  been  set 
down  to  prove  that  your  notions  formed  when  you 
were  a  police  reporter  will  have  to  be  revised.  The 
speaker  was  Alexander  Johnson  and  the  place  the 
municipal  court  room  of  Newport  News,  Va.  The 
chief  of  police  is  described  as  the  best  that  the 
town  ever  had. 

WORLD   AMBASSADOR   FROM    THE 
COURT  OF  GOOD  WILL 

ANNA  GARLIN  SPENCER 

WHAT  to  do  with  ex-presidents  of  the 
United  States  has  long  been  a  puzzle.  Mr. 
Taft  is  offering  one  dignified  and  useful  so- 
lution. The  problem  of  how  best  to  utilize  ex-pres- 
idents of  colleges  has  not  pressed  so  heavily,  but 
occasionally  social  thrift  has  demanded  a  more 
extended  use  of  their  abilities  and  experience. 

Today  that  demand  is  meeting  ample  response. 
From  the  great  university  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
David  Starr  Jordan  steps  into  vital  fields  of  post- 
academic  service  in  teaching  the  people  higher 
lessons  of  human  conservation  and  race  culture. 
And  Charles  W.  Eliot  turns  from  his  national 
leadership  in  education  in  old  Harvard  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast,  to  an  international  ambassador- 
ship as  the  representative  of  the  Division  of  In- 
tercourse and  Education  of  the  Carnegie  En- 
dowment for  International  Peace. 

The  report1  of  Dr.    Eliot's    trip    around    the 

'Carnrpie  Foundation  for  In'ernaHonal  Peace.  Division  of 
Intercourse  and  Education.  Some  Roads  Towards  Peace;  A 
Report  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Endowment  on  Observations  Made 
in  China  and  Japan  in  1912  by  Charles  W.  Eliot.  2  Jackson 
Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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world,  with  its  special  study  of  China  and  Japan, 
a  recital  of  strenuous  work  and  travel  covering 
about  nine  months  which  few  young  men  could 
equal,  is  just  published  by  the  endowment.  Dr. 
Eliot  entitles  his  report  Some  Roads  to  Peace; 
and  enlightened  states  might  well  accept  this  sug- 
gestive document  by  a  private  citizen  represent- 
ing a  volunteer  agency,  as  a  guide  toward  higher 
forms  of  international  relationship. 

The  "causes  for  war"  are  outlined  as  chang- 
ing from  dynastic,  religious,  and  racial  motives 
to  those  of  modern  economic  and  social  signifi- 
cance. Oppression  of  weaker  peoples  by  stronger 
in  the  interest  of  securing  "spheres  of  influence" 
for  commerce ;  ignorance  of  Oriental  ways  by 
Occidental  nations,  leading  to  stupid  unkindness; 
national  dislikes  fanned  to  flame  by  incursions 
of  large  masses  of  alien  immigrants;  the  fear  of 
invasion  by  foreign  armies;  and  "the  fear  lest 
supplies  of  food  and  raw  material  which  come  to 
a  country  over  seas  should  be  cut  off." 

The  last  cause  of  war,  Dr.  Eliot  reminds  us, 
could  be  entirely  removed  by  the  acceptance  by 
a  half-dozen  strong  nations  of  the  doctrine  that 
private  property  should  be  exempt  from  capture 
at  sea,  as  it  is  already  secured  against  seizure 
without  compensation  on  land.  The  fear  of  in- 
vasion is  to  be  overcome  by  "the  progress  of 
international  law"  and  arbitral  courts  of  inter- 
national justice.  The  fear  of  foreign  immigra- 
tion must  be  lessened  by  social  and  intellectual 
interchange  between  representatives  of  the 
best  of  various  nations.  The  quarrels  due  to 
selfish  expansion  of  commerce  and  the  crowd- 
ing of  one  nation  against  another  and  of  both 
against  some  "backward"  one  chosen  for  ex- 
ploitation, must  be  prevented  by  neutralization 
of  tracts  of  common  territory  and  just  regard  for 
each  country's  autonomy. 

THE  Roads  to  Peace,  indicated  by  the  report, 
are  first  surveyed  along  the  social  area 
of  The  Superintendence  of  Eastern  Peoples  by 
Western  Powers.  Here  are  shown  the  evil  ef- 
fects of  requiring  the  "controlled  peoples  to 
pay  the  costs  of  governing  them"  and  of  "lim- 
iting expenditure  for  promoting  the  welfare 
of  any. such  people  to  that  proportion  of  pub- 
lic revenue  derived  from  them"  which  can,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  conquering  nations,  be 
spared  from  the  support  of  army,  navy,  gov- 
ernment service  and  all  the  expenses  thought 
necessary  by  these  alien  governors  to  support 
their  own  power  of  superintendence.  Dr.  Eliot  do- 
clares  that  "the  civilizing  processes  which  dimin- 
ish the  burdens  of  ignorance  and  misery  and 
make  for  order,  comfort,  and  peace  are,"  under 
this  system  of  taxation,  "introduced  and  carried 
forward  in  Eastern  countries  with  a  slowness 
which  astonishes  and  mortifies  a  fresh  impartial 
observer  from  the  West."  The  fundamental  ob- 
ject of  every  form  of  European  occupation  in  the 
East  is  now,  as  it  has  always  been,  economic  gain 
for  Europe;  but  Dr.  Eliot  believes  that  the  opin- 
ion is  beginning  to  prevail  that  this  object  can  be 
best  accomplished  by  increasing  the  intelligence, 


skill,  economic  wants  and  power,  and  educational 
advance  of  the  natives. 

These  ends  of  race  elevation  of  superintended 
peoples  Dr.  Eliot  opposes  as  the  true  "White 
Man's  Burden"  in  contrast  to  Kipling's  "taming 
of  sullen  peoples"  by  processes  which  leave  them 
still  more  sullen  or  stir  them  to  frenzy  and  re- 
volt. These  ends  of  race  elevation  are  to  be  ac- 
complished specifically  by  education,  elementary 
and  advanced,  including  trade  and  agricultural 
teaching;  preventive  medicine  and  effective  pub- 
lic health  organization ;  legislative  control  of  in- 
dustrial migrations  in  the  interest  both  of  better 
labor  and  of  better  protected  laborers;  more  just 
and  efficient  tax-systems;  full  liberty  of  associa- 
tion for  all  socially  helpful  objects;  better  admin- 
istration of  justice  in  courts;  and  "effective  reg- 
ulation concerning  opium,  alcohol,  gambling,  and 
prostitution."  These  points  are  treated  in  a 
luminous  and  complete  manner  by  Dr.  Eliot  and 
his  conclusions  are  convincing.  To  make  this 
newer  and  more  social  impulse  operative  in  the 
relationship  of  East  and  West,  Dr.  Kliot  recom- 
mends the  employment  by  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace  of  "a  competent 
scholar"  to  procure  material  on  and  prepare  a 
comparative  statement  of  "existing  laws  and 
practice  '  in  the  European  dependencies  in  the 
East." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  a  picturesque  exten- 
sion of  the  survey  idea  may  soon  be  realized ! 

TURNING  to  the  conditions  in  China  and 
Japan  the  report  gives  us  the  interesting 
reaction  of  a  most  acute  and  broad-minded  ob- 
server upon  the  revolutionary  period  in  China. 
Dr.  Eliot  arrived  at  Hong  Kong  in  March,  1912, 
and  witnessed  many  of  the  most  vital  movements 
connected  with  the  reorganization  of  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country.  He  pays  high  tribute  along 
with  many  other  travelers,  to  the  physical  and 
moral  qualities  of  the  Chinese,  "their  laborious- 
ness,  industry,  patience,  and  cheerfulness."  Their 
"tough"  physical  quality,  however,  is  subject  to 
ravages  from  all  manner  of  diseases,  from  their 
lack  of  knowledge  of  scientific  medicine  and  sur- 
gical skill.  The  contribution  to  better  ideas  and 
methods  in  the  medical  field  made  by  the  eastern 
missionaries  has  been  helpful  but  insufficient.  The 
Chinese  students  educated  in  Europe,  America, 
and  Japan,  who  are  credited  with  starting  and  di- 
recting the  revolution,  have  carried  into  tho 
idealism  of  their  country  the  "conception  that 
modern  governments  exist  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  entire  people,  and  are  judged  solely  by  the 
measure  of  their  success  in  that  work." 

To  extend  and  make  more  effective  that  leader- 
ship of  the  western-trained  students  of  China, 
Dr.  Eliot  recommends  that  the  Carnegie  Peace 
Foundation  do  three  things  for  China. 

First,  provide  traveling  fellowships  for  grad- 
uates of  Chinese  institutions,  each  available  for 
professional  study  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  four  years. 
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Second,  to  establish  at  Tientsin  a  hospital  for 
Chinese  patients  officered  by  American  physicians 
and  surgeons,  and  having  attached  a  training- 
school  for  nurses,  out-patient  departments,  and 
all  the  up-to-date  accessories  of  hospital  philan- 
thropy. 

Third,  to  establish  an  American  Free  Library 
at  Peking,  with  free  reading  room  and  all  the 
modern  aids  to  the  dissemination  of  modern 
knowledge. 

TN  view  of  the  difficulties  of  the  new  Chinese 
government  in  regard  to  securing  needed 
loans  of  money  for  public  improvements  and  also 
of  securing  the  required  service  of  able  and  disin- 
terested foreign  experts  to  initiate  these  public 
improvements,  Dr.  Eliot  also  made  the  sugges- 
tion to  Chinese  officials  that  the  trustees  of  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace 
should  serve  as  intermediaries  and  advisers  in  re- 
gard to  both  these  necessities. 

In  Japan  Dr.  Eliot  met  a  warm  welcome  and 
his  statement  of  the  situation  there  confirms 
other  competent  observers  in  the  opinion  that  any 
talk  of  war  between  the  United  States  and  Japan 
is  "  unreasonable,  fantastic,  and  foolish — the 
product  of  a  morbid  and  timorous  imagination." 
Among  the  aids  to  Japan  in  the  interest  of  frater- 
nal relationship  which  Dr.  Eliot  recommends  to 
the  endowment  are  the  establishment  at  Tokyo  of 
a  hospital  for  foreign  residents,  and  a  free  library 
on  the  basis  suggested  for  China.  Also  Dr.  Eliot 
suggests  that  in  view  of  the  "present  unhappy 
division  of  families"  in  the  case  of  foreign  resi- 
dents having  permanent  interests  in  Japan,  a 
"thoroughly  good  secondary  school"  be  estab- 
lished at  Tokyo,  taught  by  American,  English, 
German  and  French  teachers,  serving  both  board- 
ing and  day  pupils,  so  that  such  foreign  parents 
can  both  remain  in  Japan  and  have  their  chil- 
dren properly  fitted  for  colleges  in  Europe  and 
America.  Dr.  Eliot  seems  not  to  share  the  terror 
of  the  "yellow  peril"  in  immigration.  The 
Japanese  are  already  known  to  be  a  "homing," 
not  a  "colonizing"  people;  and  to  number  in  all 
less  than  one-half  the  population  of  the  United 
States.  Moreover,  the  Japanese  statesmen  are 
not  in  favor  of  extensive  migrations  of  their  peo- 
ple to  other  lands,  while  the  Japanese  economists 


desire  rather  the  investment  of  foreign  capital  in 
Japan  than  the  spreading  of  Japanese  capital  in 
other  countries. 

In  regard  to  China  Dr.  Eliot  reminds  us  that 
the  country  has  as  yet  no  authentic  count  of  its 
population,  the  present  government  not  "knowing 
within  one  hundred  million  on  either  side  of  four 
hundred  million"  what  the  proposed  new  census 
will  show.  He  alludes  also  to  the  fact  that  "China 
has  developed  within  the  last  twenty-five  years 
among  the  educated  classes  an  intense  feeling  of 
nationality."  This  sentiment  the  revolution  has 
extended  into  a  "widespread  patriotism."  "The 
Chinese  deserve  to  be  free,"  says  Dr.  Eliot,  "be- 
cause they  are  industrious,  frugal,  fecund,  endur- 
ing and  honest,"  and  if  they  are  free  and  have  a 
stable  government,  given  right  education  and 
efficient  economic  power,  they  will  be  more  than 
contented  at  home.  In  the  factory  system  of  Japan 
the  American  college  president  sees  not  only  a 
degradation  of  native  art,  but  a  menace  to  the  life 
and  health  of  the  nation;  and  the  need  for  ad- 
vanced labor  legislation  is  already  recognized  in 
that  country.  He  refers  often  to  the  teaching  of 
the  East — "that  the  pure  race  is  best" — and  has 
returned  to  the  West  it  would  seem  with  a  more 
positive  warning  against  race-mixing  than  most 
scientists  would  echo.  He  does,  however,  refer  to 
the  fact  that  the  mixing  of  the  Chinese  and  native 
Hawaiian  shows  "some  excellent  specimens  of  the 
race";  a  fact  emphasized  by  the  fine  blend  pro- 
duced in  the  South  Sea  Islands  by  the  marriage 
of  Chinese  men  to  the  gentle,  brown-skinned 
women  of  the  type  Stevenson  extolled. 

The  lesson  most  profound  and  vital  of  Dr. 
Eliot's  report  is,  however,  to  respect  the  purity 
of  race,  and  the  autonomy  of  social  structure,  and 
the  native  patriotism  and  liberty-loving  instincts 
of  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  And  when  "East 
meets  West,"  let  it  be  for  the  most  advanced  na- 
tion to  give  freely  of  its  best,  that  the  relationship 
may  be  of  good  and  for  good,  in  a  peace  founded 
upon  justice. 

SURELY  for  the  United  States  to  be   able   to 
send   such   an   ambassador  to  represent  its 
highest  life  to  the  Orient  is  a  great  gift  to  the 
world,  and  the  agency  which  sent  Dr.  Elliot  can  be 
fitly  called  a  Court  of  Good  Will. 


TO  THE  BLIND  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

M.  RAINSFOKD  HAINES 


BRAVE  pioneers,  undaunted  by  the  dark, 
You  kindle  watch  fires  on  the  heights  afar ! 
Firm  is  your  faith  that  through  the  inward  spark 
Unseeing  eyes  shall  seek  and  find  life's  star. 


O  sighted  ones,  what  scales  obscure  your  eyes, 
That  in  your  jostling  day  you  hardly  see 

These  golden  patterns  costly  beyond  price, 
Woven  by  your  blind  sisters  silently! 


What  is  it  they  are  weaving  in  their  need  ? 

Heroic  battles  waged  in  fateful  night; 
From  out  affliction 's  crucible  a  creed ; 

From  out  of  darkness  everlasting  light. 


Brave  weavers,  who  in  darkness  at  the  loom, 

With  patient  fingers,  quick,  unerring  thought, 
Ply  golden  threads  into  the  pattern's  gloom- 
Good  are  your  works,  though  sealed  eyes  know 
them  not ! 

"Let  there  be  light,"  God  said,  and  there  was  day. 

And  as  the  spirit  listeth  it  shall  blow; 
The  world's  crude  panoplies  shall  fade  away, 
But  vision  of  the  soul  all  men  shall  know. 
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GOALS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  If  I  hadn't  already 
renewed  my  subscription  to  THE  SUR- 
VEY for  1914,  I  surely  would  have  done 
so  after  that  Christmas  number  (De- 
cember 27).  It,  alone,  is  worth  the 
subscription  price  many  times  over. 
The  symposium  on  goals  is  wonderful. 
S.  LOUISE  PATTISON. 

East  Cleveland,  O. 


To  THE  EDITOR  :  I  wish  to  send  New 
Year's  greetings  and  best  wishes  for 
1914. 

THE  SURVEY  of  December  27  must 
be  a  great  inspiration  to  all  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  world's  welfare. 
Instead  of  Tammany  and  the  last  para- 
graph in  City  Government  by  Clinton 
Rogers  Woodruff  particularly  appealed 
to  me.  In  reading  of  the  various 
''goals"  which  we  are  to  reach,  how- 
ever, I  was  surely  surprised  that  in  all 
those  papers  not  one  word  was  said 
about  the  great  anti-alcohol  move- 
ment. It  is  so  closely  connected  with 
all  study  of  tuberculosis,  poverty,  crime 
and  recreation,  that  I  felt  I  must  find 
mention  of  it  somewhere. 

I  know  THE  SURVEY  is  interested  in 
this  "Doctors'  Movement,"  as  I  have 
seen  the  poster  on  its  front  page  and 
its  editorials. 


Boston. 


JOSEPHINE  R.  HARRINGTON. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  Of  course  I  was 
deeply  interested  in  Goals  for  the  New 
Year,  all  the  more  because  you  let  me 
tell  about  my  own  simple  little  goal.  I 
read  every  item.  (I  really  did).  Many 
of  them  are  fine,  some  are  inspiring. 

But  I  keenly  missed  one  goal  that 
looks  among  the  most  desirable  to  me. 
Why  did  you  not  find  some  one  to  write 
on  remedying  congestion? 

We  talk  quite  eloquently,  at  least 
some  of  us  do,  about  "constructive  ef- 
forts," and  pretend  to  be  tired  to  death 
of  mere  palliation.  Yet  of  the  four 
prophets,  who  wrote  on  City  Planning, 
City  Government,  Civic  Improvement, 
and  Housing,  not  one  hinted  anything 
about  the  one  constructive  thing  that 
should  be  done  first  because  it  would 
make  easier  all  they  want  to  do. 

What's  the  use  of  the  planning  and 
making  beautiful  of  cities,  that  will 
cost  the  taxpayers  millions,  and  then 
letting  the  real  estate  speculator,  who 
owns,  or  secures  an  option  on,  the  prop- 
erty adjoining  the  improvements  (see 
G.  W.  Plunkett)  grab  a  profit  equal  to 
what  the  beautification  has  cost  the 
city? 

How  can  we  be  enthusiastic  about  so- 
cializing the  city's  activities  and  spir- 
itualizing our  methods  while  the  absen- 
tee landlord  capitalizes  every  civic  bene- 


fit,  even   our  spiritualization  or   its  ef- 
fects ? 

It  is  interesting  to  see  "how  the 
shrewd  and  economical  Frenchman  man- 
ages, through  planning,  to  get  double  or 
quadruple  value  out  of  a  bridge,"  etc. 
It  would  be  quite  as  interesting  to  see 
how  the  efficient  and  just  German  gets 
value  for  the  city  and  for  every  inhab- 
itant of  it,  out  of  public  improvements, 
instead  of  letting  them  inflate  already 
swollen  fortunes. 

And  how  can  we  insist  on  good 
houses,  and  none  but  good  houses, 
when  we  penalize  every  man  who 
tears  down  a  rookery  and  builds  a 
house  fit  for  white  folks,  by  raising  his 
taxes  not  only  on  the  new  building  but 
on  the  heightened  ground  value;  and  at 
the  same  time  allow  his  neighbor  who 
owns  a  shack  or  a  vacant  lot  to  be  en- 
riched by  every  drop  of  sweat  that  falls 
from  the  other  fellow's  brow? 

"Ye  pay  tithes  of  mint,  anise  and 
cummin  and  have  omitted  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law,  .  .  .  these  ought 
ye  to  have  done  and  not  to  leave  the 
other  undone." 

ALEXANDER  JOHNSON. 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

LOST  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BISHOPS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  notice  in  THE  SUR- 
VEY for  November  29,  that  you  have 
fallen  into  the  same  mistake  as  did  the 
Outlook  in  reporting  the  doings  of  the 
general  convention  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  lately  held  in  New 
York.  On  page  219  you  say:  "After 
years  of  hesitation,  it  voted  to  affiliate 
with  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  It  also 
ordered  its  board  of  missions  to  co- 
operate with  similar  organizations  in 
other  churches." 

Alas,  you  are  greatly  mistaken.  Such 
resolutions  were  oassed  in  the  clerical 
and  lay  house  of  deputies  only  to  be  de- 
feated and  lost  in  the  house  of  bishops. 
That  house  sits  in  secret  session,  with 
tightly  closed  doors,  thus  doing  what,  so 
far  as  I  know,  no  other  legislative  body 
attempts  to  do. 

Were  the  debates  of  the  house  of 
bishops  open  as  they  should  be  to  the 
public,  open  at  least  to  the  members  of 
the  church  they  represent,  I  much  doubt 
whether  that  house  would  so  persistent- 
ly in  the  future,  as  it  has  in  the  past, 
block  the  path  of  reform. 

Why,  oh  why,  cry  to  the  world  that 
we  are  seeking  a  basis  of  unity  with  all 
who  love  and  obey  the  Lord  Jesus,  if 
we  refuse  to  meet  with  them  in  common 
effort  ? 

Why  attempt  to  create  a  new  plat- 
form of  "faith  and  order"  on  which  all 
Christian  men  can  stand,  when  mean- 
while the  bishops  of  our  church  do  all 
that  in  them  lies  to  prevent  our  praying 


and    working    with    the    multitude     oi 
Christians   outside   our   small  church? 

W.  S.  RAINSFORD. 
Ridgefield,  Conn. 


CIVIC  FEDERATION  REPORT 

To  THE  EDITOR: — I  read  with  great 
interest  the  article  by  W.  R.  Willcox  in 
your  issue  of  November  IS.  Having 
previously  read  the  report  of  the  Wel- 
fare Committee  of  the  National  Civic 
Federation  on  working  conditions  in 
New  York  Stores,  dated  July  15,  1913. 
I  feel  moved  to  make  some  comments. 

I  believe  it  pertinent  to  state  in  a 
prefatory  way  that  for  several  years  I 
was  connected  with  the  University  Set- 
tlement of  this  city,  that  I  have  worked 
for  three  and  one-half  years  in  one  of 
the  stores  "investigated"  by  the  wel- 
fare committee,  and  that  I  was  and  am 
greatly  interested  in  social  welfare  in 
department  stores. 

The  "report"  of  the  National  Civic 
Federation  is  no  report  at  all:  it  is  a 
masterpiece  of  flimflam.  Even  the  unin- 
formed cannot  read  that  document  with- 
out feeling  aroused  at  the  extravagant 
flattery  of  employers,  by  lengthy  recitals 
of  trivial  matters  and  by  the  obscure 
and  anonymous  mention  of  gross  abuses 
that  should  call  forth  drastic  criticisms. 

Heretofore  we  were  under  the  im- 
pression that  department  store  employes 
— like  other  human  beings — have  the 
right  to  expect  to  be  furnished  air,  light, 
drinking  water,  and  toilet  facilities. 
We  didn't  know  that  the  furnishing  of 
these  commonplace  essentials  by  any 
employer  deserved  to  be  made  the  basis 
for  such  literary  rhapsodies  as  are  in- 
dulged in  by  Mr.  Willcox's  committee. 

That  this  committee  goes  into  ecstasy 
over  the  fact  that  one  store  has  installed 
individual  marble  washbowls ;  that  in 
another  store  the  lunch  room  is  "deco- 
rated with  dainty  cream  paper";  or  that 
another  has  "an  unusually  capable 
woman  in  charge  of  the  lunch  room" ; 
or  that  another  has  ''an  ingenious  ar- 
rangement" for  the  accommodation  of 
the  Merry  Widow  hats  in  the  lockers : 
or  that  another  "hastened  to  comply 
with  the  suggestion  for  fresh  tissue 
paper" ;  may  be  passed  over  with  the 
laugh  they  deserve.  Positive  misstate- 
ment  of  fact,  however,  is  another 
matter. 

Reviewing  that  part  of  the  "report" 
which  deals  with  Bloomingdale  Broth- 
ers, I  find  that  "Bloomingdale  Brothers 
have  an  ideal  plan  whereby  the  common 
approach  to  the  arrangements  for  men 
and  women  in  the  basement  will  be 
eliminated."  According  to  Mr.  Willcox. 
his  investigation  started  in  January, 
1911.  and  lasted  until  January,  "1912,  so 
that  two  years  have  passed  since  the  end 
of  that  investigation,  and  the  "ideal 
plan"  is  apparently  still  being  contem- 
plated. It  has  not  been  put  into  effect. 

Further  on,  the  "report"  states  that 
the  same  firm  has  "made  arrangements 
with  their  optician  to  examine  the  eyes 
of  the  employes,  free  of  charge,  glasses 
to  be  furnished  at  low  prices."  The 
fact  is  that  the  optical  department  of- 
fers free  examination  to  all  customers. 
It  allows  a  10  per  cent  discount,  on 
glasses  purchased,  to  teachers,  city  em- 
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ployes,  and  store  employes.  It  is  an 
advantage  to  this  firm,  as  it  is  to  all  de- 
partment stores,  to  give  its  employes  a 
rebate  on  merchandise  purchased. 

"Bloomingdalc  Brothers,"  the  "re- 
port" says,  "have  a  novel  feature  in  the 
arrangement  with  a  dentist  in  the  build- 
ing to  give  employes  half  rates."  This 
is  untrue.  Employes  get  only  a  dis- 
count of  15  per  cent  and  a  sign  on  the 
employes'  floor  distinctly  states  that. 

Another  statement,  while  true,  is  de- 
liberately misleading.  This  is  where  the 
"report"  refers  to  the  fact  that  this 
same  store  "permits  employes  to  open 
accounts  in  their  banking  department, 
the  initial  deposit  being  as  low  as  one 
dollar."  This  statement  is  calculated  to 
create  the  impression  that  this  is  a  spe- 
cial inducement  made  to  employes  and 
is  classified  with  social  welfare.  The 
truth  is  that  it  is  purely  a  matter  of 
business.  A  stranger,  too,  can  open  a 
savings  account  with  one  dollar  in  their 
banking  department. 

The  committee  is  again  in  error  when 
it  declares  that  "at  Bloomingdale  Broth- 
ers all  employes  are  paid  for  over-time 
at  Christmas  or  any  other  season." 

Packers  and  drivers  do  not  get  paid 
for  over-time. 

The  "report"  is  replete  with  other 
statements  which  although  untrue  are 
so  ridiculous  that  nothing  would  be 
gained  by  exposing  them. 

S.  NICOLL  SCHWARTZ. 

New  York. 

[This  letter  was  referred  to  Bloom- 
ingdale Brothers,  and  replies  were  for- 
warded from  the  optician,  the  dentist, 
and  the  superintendent  of  the  store. 
They  substantiated  several  of  Mr. 
Schwartz's  points,  and  gave  this  sup- 
plementary information.  The  optician 
states  that  employes  requiring  special 
lenses  have  always  received  them  at 
a  lower  rate  than  that  granted  to  out- 
side customers,  with  a  10  per  cent  re- 
duction in  addition.  The  dentist  states 
that  the  rate  he  quotes  to  employes 
is  lower  than  that  charged  outside  cus- 
tomers and  a  15  per  cent  reduction  is 
allowed  on  this  rate,  making  an  aver- 
age reduction  of  nearly  50  per  cent. 

The  savings  department,  says  the 
superintendent,  "was  originally  started 
for  the  benefit  of  employes.  As  was 
foreseen,  with  passing  years  the  num- 
ber of  ex-employes  who  retained  bank 
pass-books  became  so  great"  that  event- 
ually it  was  decided  "to  admit  the  gen- 
eral public." 

During  the  recent  holiday  season  a 
notice  was  posted,  announcing  the 
evenings  during  which  the  store  would 
lie  open  and  stating  that  overtime  would 
lie  paid  to  all  employes. — ED.] 


THE  UNITARIAN  CONVENTION 

To  THE  EDITOR: — To  form  a  just  es- 
t'mate  of  the  General  Unitarian  Con- 
ference, your  readers  should  supplement 
the  report  of  the  Rev.  John  Haynes 
Holmes,  in  THE  SURVEY  November  29 
with  the  impressions  of  someone  whose 
judgment  is  more  catholic,  someone,  for 
instance,  -who  would  credit  to  the  con- 
ference Mr.  Holmes's  splendid  address 
itself,  and  the  reception  accorded  to  it. 
as  a  part  of  the  conference  and  not  apart 


from  it.  If,  as  is  inevitable  in  any  large 
body,  some  persons  thought  their  own 
subject,  or  point  of  view,  of  an  im- 
portance that  would  pull  vision  askew, 
Mr.  Holmes,  in  his  report,  shows  that 
he  himself  is  not  entirely  free  from  an 
astigmatism.  In  the  Christian  Register 
of  October  16,  an  editorial  summary 
gives  quite  a  different  impression;  and 
if  we  are  to  do  social  justice  to  a  de- 
nomination full  of  the  spirit,  and  with 
a  noble  record,  of  social  service,  we 
must  look  to  its  good  works,  and  to  sym- 
pathetic interpretation  of  its  aims,  for 
wisdom  regarding  its  trend,  always  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  the  Unitarian  denomina- 
tion is  temperamentally  disinclined  to 
formulate  any  sort  of  a  creed  on  any 
subject  whatever.  JOHN  -yv  rjAy  " 

[Church  of  the  Messiah.] 

St.  Louis.         

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  a  characteristic 
article  on  Social  Service  and  Individ- 
ualism Tugging  at  Unitarians  in  THE 
SURVEY  of  November  29,  John  Haynes 
Holmes  concludes  with  the  declaration 
that  "Unitarianism  has  a  future  only  as 
it  listens  to  and  follows  its  progressive 
wing."  No  one  could  apparently  take 
exception  to  this  somewhat  trite  state- 
ment which  is  applicable  to  anything 
and  everything  as  well  as  to  Unitarian- 
ism.  There  is,  however,  a  distinction  to 
be  made  as  to  what  is  "progressive." 

Mr.  Holmes  naturally  assumes  that 
progressiveness  for  what  he  represents 
and  calls  "the  little  group  of  radicals." 
"Only,"  he  announces  with  finality, 
"when  prodded  and  shamed  by  the  little 
group  of  radicals  wifl  they  (Unitarian 
ministers)  take  a  position  in  any  way 
even  fairly  resembling  progress."  That 
is  to  say,  "progress,"  from  Mr.  Holmes's 
standpoint. 

Unitarianism  has  been  sentenced  to 
death  so  many  times,  from  both  with- 
out and  within,  that  Mr.  Holmes  fright- 
ens no  one  unless  it  be  "the  little  group 
of  radicals,"  whatever  "radicals"  may 
mean. 

But  some  of  us  are  inclined  to  think 
the  thing  that  Mr.  Holmes  calls  progress 
is  really  secondary  to  some  other 
things,  not  belittling  the  value  of  social 
service,  and  especially  to  a  worship  that 
produces  social  service.  The  saviors  of 
the  world  of  Unitarianism  as  well,  will 
not  announce  their  importance,  I  take 
it,  in  the  spirit  of  rigid  assumption  so 
much  as  through  a  manifestation  of 
brotherhood.  Neither  will  they  prob- 
ably compare  themselves  to  any  saviors 
of  the  past.  Some  Unitarian  ministers, 
at  least,  question  Mr.  Holmes's  copy- 
right to  the  words  "progressive,"  and 
"progress."  Although  all  labels  are 
libels  it  is  possible  these  terms  might 
fit  others  in  the  Unitarian  church  to- 
day, even  more  than  the  group  Mr. 
Holmes  mentions.  In  any  case  we  re- 
serve the  right  to  apply  them  to  our- 
selves with  as  much  force  as  Mr. 
Holmes  applies  them  to  "the  little 
group,"  while  also  reserving  the  right 
to  employ  a  reasonable  amount  of  good 
will  in  their  use  as  well  as  a  lack  of 
dogmatism.  FR£D  AJBAN  WEI, 

rUnitarian    Chapel.] 
Bellingham.    Wash. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  In  the  article  by 
John  Haynes  Holmes  in  your  issue  of 
November  29,  occurs  the  following  sen- 
tence: "One  may  read  from  cover  to 
cover  printed  proceedings  of  confer- 
ences held  as  late  as  1903  and  1905,  yet 
find  scarcely  a  reference  of  even  the 
most  casual  description  to  what  we 
know  today  as  the  social  question." 

The  allusion  here  is  clearly  to  the 
printed  proceedings  of  the  National 
(since  1911,  General)  Conference  of 
Unitarian  and  Other  Christian 
Churches,  whose  meeting  in  Buffalo, 
in  October  last,  was  the  occasion  of  the 
article  in  question. 

The  sentence  quoted,  while .  it  has 
some  justification,  seems  to  me  in  its 
general  tendency  wholly  misleading. 
One  is  not  sure,  indeed,  what  esoteric 
meaning  may  be  given  to  the  phrase, 
"what  we  know  today  as  the  social  ques- 
tion." If  this  means  an  economic  ques- 
tion, pure  and  simple,  then  Mr.  Holmes 
may  have  some  ground  for  his  state- 
ment. If  it  means  something  essen- 
tially broader,  then  I  think  the  sentence 
given  above  can  be  shown  to  be  un- 
warranted by  the  facts  of  the  case. 

My  file  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Unitarian  and 
Other  Christian  Churches  goes  back 
only  to  1891.  From  that  time  to  date 
I  find  that  every  session  of  the  con- 
ference has  listened  to  discussions  of 
social  questions  (that  of  1907  excepted 
for  a  reason  to  be  stated  later)  and 
that  although  the  conference  is  not  a 
legislative  body  it  has  often,  before  the 
action  of  1911  made  much  of  by  Mr. 
Holmes,  passed  resolutions  bearing  on 
social  conditions. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  mention  the 
speakers  and  subjects  dealing  with 
phases  of  the  social  question,  under  the 
dates  of  the  several  conferences: 

1891,  Carroll  D.  Wright  on  Marriage 
and  Divorce,  Booker  T.  Washington  on 
Education  for  the  Negro.  Resolutions 
passed  on  the  National  Divorce  Reform 
League  and  on  the  saloon  evil. 

1894.  William  P.  Fowler  on  Co-oper- 
ation between  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants in  Charitable  Work,  Rev.  C.  R. 
Eliot  on  The  Relation  of  the  Church  to 
Sociology,  Rev.  E.  R.  Shippen  on  The 
Church  as  a  Social  Prophet.  Resolu- 
tions passed  on  the  practice  of  lynching 
and  on  government  aid  to  Indian 
schools. 

1895,  Rev.  John  Cuckson  on  The 
Church  and  the  Masses,  Prof.  F.  G. 
Peabody  on  Unitarianism  and  Philan- 
thropy, Rev.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer  on 
The  Modern  Application  of  Liberal  Re- 
ligious Principles  to  Social  Problems. 

1897.  Francis  C.  Lowell  on  The 
Church  and  Public  Life,  William  Dud- 
ley Foulke  on  The  Citizen  and  the  Re- 
public, Rev.  Edward  Cummings  on 
False  Methods  as  Hindrances  to  Social 
Betterment,  Prof.  N.  P.  Gilman  on 
"Animated  Moderation"  in  Social  Re- 
form, Leonora  M.  Lake  on  The  Work 
of  Catholics  for  Temperance  Reform. 

1899,  Adelbert  Moot  on  Religion  and 
Citizenship,  Carroll  D.  Wright  on  Re- 
ligion and  Sociology. 

1901,  Rev.  W.  C.  Gannett  on  The 
Minister's  Adjustment  to  the  New  Con- 
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ditions,  Jane  Addams  on  The  Church 
and  the  Social  Problem,  Prof.  F.  H. 
Giddings  on  The  Relation  of  Sociology 
to  Religion,  Frank  Moss  on  The 
Church's  Interest  in  Good  Government, 
Rev.  Edward  Cummings  on  The  Or- 
ganization of  Labor,  Prof.  J.  B.  Clark 
on  Trusts. 

1903,    Rev.   R.    W.    Boynton    on    The 
Drink  Problem  As  We  Must  Face  It. 

1905,  Anna  Garlin  Spencer  on  The 
Woman's  Ideals  of  Life,  N.  O.  Nelson 
on  The  Business  Man's  Ideals  of  Life, 
Prof.  W.  E.  B.  Dubois  on  The  Negro's 
Ideals  of  Life.  At  this  conference  oc- 
curred an  animated  discussion  on  the 
subject  'of  divorce  and  a  resolution  was 
passed.  Also  an  address  was  given  by 
the  Rev.  R.  W.  Boynton  on  A  New 
Evangelism,  from  which  these  sen- 
tences may  be  quoted :  "I  believe  that 
any  close  acquaintance  with  the  present 
temper  of  mind  of  the  American  people 
makes  it  too  evident  for  denial  that  the 
preaching  of  personal  salvation  in  its 
older  form  has  lost  the  hold  it  once  had 
on  the  imagination.  .  .  .  Our  real 
interests  are  rimmed  around  by  the 
horizon  of  this  present  life.  Our  hopes 
and  fears,  our  strife  and  success  or  fail- 
ure, are  here ;  they  are  not  elsewhere. 
.  .  .  .  What  are  those  toiling  mil- 
lions yonder — our  fathers,  brothers,  sis- 
ters, companions  on  the  brief  journey 
of  life — what  are  they  fighting  for  down 
in  the  dust  and  the  heat?  They  them- 
selves, if  you  were  to  ask  them,  would 
give  the  various  fragmentary  answers 
that  make  up  the  truth.  What  is  the 
truth?  It  is  that  the  aim  of  the  strug- 
gle for  existence,  the  end  of  the  busi- 
ness and  economic  warfare  which  is 
the  sublime,  outstanding  spectacle  of 
our  time,  is  social  justice;  or,  in  the 
greater  words  of  Hebrew  and  Christian 
tradition  it  is  the  coming  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  on  earth.  What  has  our 
preaching  to  say  about  that?  For  the 
reproach  of  the  churches  in  the  mind  of 
the  common  man  and  woman  is  just 
that  they  are  not  in  that  fight  where,  if 
their  beliefs  mean  anything,  they  ought 
to  be  on  the  firing  line,  leading  the 
world."  The  address  went  on  to  touch 
upon  many  of  the  burning  social  issues 
of  the  moment,  and  was  followed  by  a 
lively  discussion.  Be  it  noted  that  this 
was  one  of  the  two  conferences  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Holmes  as  containing 
"scarcely  a  reference  of  even  the  most 
casual  description  to  what  we  know  to- 
day as  the  social  question." 

1907,  This  conference,  held  at  Boston 
in  connection  with  the  International 
Congress  of  Liberal  Religious  Work- 
ers and  Thinkers,  was  devoted  to  purely 
national  and  international  aspects  of  re- 
li?ious  life  and  no  business  action  was 
taken. 

1909,  Rev.  Edward  Cummings  on  Re- 
ligion and  Sociology,  Graham  Taylor 
on  The  Civic  Expression  of  Religion, 
Rev.  Caroline  Bartlett  Crane  on  Re- 
ligion in  Sociology,  also  addresses  at  a 
lavmen's  banquet  on  The  Church  and 
Civil  Life  and  Religion  in  the  Market 
Place.  A  resolution  of  sympathy  for 
woman  wage-earners  was  passed,  as 
well  as  the  following:  "We,  Unitarians 
of  America,  in  National  Conference  as- 


sembled, recognizing  that  new  oc- 
casions teach  new  duties,  declare  our- 
selves united  in  the  conviction  that  the 
social  application  of  religion  is  a  press- 
ing duty  of  the  hour.  Seeing  in  this  a 
vital  expression  of  the  spirit  of  devo- 
tion to  human  welfare,  which  it  is  our 
purpose  to  strengthen,  we  pledge  our- 
selves as  ministers  and  churches  to 
practical  and  constructive  effort  in  es- 
tablishing that  perfect  order  of  social 
justice  and  mutual  love  which  we  name 
the  kingdom  of  God  upon  the  earth." 

1911,  Rev.  Edward  Cummings  on  In- 
ternational Peace,  Rev.  W.  C.  Gannett 
on  International  Good  Will  as  a  Sub- 
stitute for  Armies  and  Navies,  Rev.  E. 
S.  Forbes  on  A  Survey  of  Unitarian 
Activities  for  Social  Betterment  and 
Readjustment,  Robert  W.  Hebberd  on 
Inspection  for  Standardizing  Chari- 
ties, Prof.  Frank  A.  Manny  on  Inspec- 
tion for  Standardizing  Education,  Flor- 
ence Kelley  on  Inspection  for  Standard- 
izing Labor  Conditions,  Charles  B.  Ball 
on  Inspection  for  Standardizing  Health 
Conditions,  Anna  Garlin  Spencer  on 
Why  Is  Inspection  a  Religious  Duty?, 
Rev.  W.  F.  Greenman  on  Civil  Service, 
Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  address  before 
the  Unitarian  Fellowship  for  Social 
Justice.  It  was  at  this  conference  that 
the  resolutions  which  t  Mr.  Holmes 
characterizes  as  "an  official  platform  of 
social  principles"  were  passed. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  this  array  of 
evidence  wholly  acquits  Unitarians  in 
general  conference  assembled  from  that 
total  and  inexcusable  indifference  to  so- 
cial questions  which  might  be  justly  in- 
ferred by  a  casual  reader  from  Mr. 
Holmes's  statement  quoted  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  letter.  Granting  that 
Mr.  Holmes  and  those  who  agree  with 
him  may  not  be  satisfied  with  the  mari- 
ner in  which  social  questions  have  been 
discussed  at  Unitarian  assemblies,  and 
granting  also  that  much  room  for  im- 
provement exists  in  this  respect,  still 
one  does  not  see  what  is  gained  by  mis- 
representation of  the  past  in  order  to 
glorify  the  present. 

RICHARD  WILSON   BOYNTON. 

[First  Unitarian  Church.] 

Buffalo. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  I  thanR  you  for  let- 
ting me  see  the  letters  which  have  been 
sent  to  you  in  answer  to  my  recent  arti- 
cle on  the  General  Unitarian  Con- 
ference. 

Mr.  Day's  letter,  I  feel,  calls  for  no 
answer.  It  is  a  generous  statement  of 
a  personal  impression  which  differed 
honestly  from  my  own.  I  do  not  de- 
sire in  any  way  to  break  its  effect  upon 
your  readers'  minds. 

Mr.  Weil's  letter  will  have  no 
answer  from  me,  for  quite  another  rea- 
son. It  is  so  perfect  as  it  stands  as  a 
revelation  of  the  typical  Unitarian  re- 
action toward  the  social  question  of  our 
day  that  I  would  not  alter  it  by  so  much 
as  a  single  slightest  demurrer.  I  am 
fortunate  in  having  presented  to  your 
readers  so  good  an  illustration  of  the 
kind  of  thing  the  radicals  are  "up 
against"  in  the  Unitarian  church  today. 

As  regards  my  friend,  Mr.  Boynton's 


letter,  it  is  obvious  that,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  trouble,  as  at  the  bottom  of 
nearly  all  trouble  of  this  kind,  is  a  dis- 
agreement on  the  meaning  of  terms.  I 
understand  the  phrase  "the  social  ques- 
tion" to  mean  one  thing,  while  he  un- 
derstands it  to  mean  another.  In  so  far 
as  I  am  responsible  for  this  trouble  by 
my  failure  in  my  original  article  to  de- 
fine precisely  what  I  meant  by  "the  so- 
cial question,"  I  am  sorry;  and  I  gladly 
make  such  amends  as  I  can  by  stating 
now  that  I  interpret  "the  social  ques- 
tion" to  mean  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  economic  reconstruction  of  the 
social  order ! 

Mr.  Boynton  obviously  means  by  "the 
social  question"  something  very  differ- 
ent from  this,  although  it  is  impossible 
to  say  just  what  he  means  owing  to  the 
fact  that  a  careful  reading  of  his  let- 
ter shows  that  he  is  guilty  of  my  origi- 
nal fault  of  failing  to  define  his  terms. 

It  is  pretty  plain,  however,  from  the 
mass  of  data  which  he  accumulates,  that 
he  takes  "the  social  question"  to  include 
literally  everything  pertaining  to  public, 
as  contrasted  with  strictly  private,  af- 
fairs. From  his  point  of  view,  a 
speaker  is  considering  "the  social  ques- 
tion" when  he  considers  any  of  the 
thousand  and  one  social  problems  which 
may  be  met  with  in  a  discussion  of  such 
matters  as  divorce,  negro  education, 
charity  work,  civil  service  reform,  good 
government,  international  war,  ideals  of 
life,  etc.  Hence  his  going  through  the 
reports  of  the  Unitarian  conferences 
from  1891  on,  and  massing  together 
with  fine  effect  all  the  addresses  given 
in  that  period  of  twenty-two  years  on 
subjects  of  a  public  nature,  each  of 
which  has  a  fundamental  economic  as- 
pect which,  if  recognized,  brings  it  at 
once  into  the  field  of  "the  social  ques- 
tion" proper,  but  which  is  not  neces- 
sarily so  recognized,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  was  not  so  recognized  in  the  in- 
stances cited,  with  some  few  exceptions, 
incidental  in  character. 

This  distinction  between  "the  social 
question"  in  particular,  and  social  prob- 
lems in  general,  used  consistently 
throughout  the  article  in  dispute,  is,  to 
my  mind,  so  elementary,  and  is  so  gen- 
erally accepted  by  authorities  every- 
where today,  that  I  confess  that  it 
never  entered  my  head  that  it  was 
necessary  to  define  the  term  in  THE 
SURVEY.  I  see  now  that  I  was  mis- 
taken, at  least  as  regards  my  friend 
Boynton,  and  your  groaning  columns 
are  paying  the  penalty ! 

In  closing.  I  may  say  that  I  have  con- 
fined myself  in  this  letter  to  the  con- 
sideration of  that  one  phase  of  Mr. 
Boynton's  letter  which  had  any  sort  of 
claim  unon  the  attention  of  your  read- 
ers. The  other  points  in  his  letter  are 
of  a  strictlv  denominational  character, 
and  have  their  origin  and  explanation 
in  the  open  conflict  now  going  on  in 
the  Unitarian  church  between  the  radi- 
cals and  the  conservatives.  These  I 
will  be  glad  to  discuss  with  Mr.  Boyn- 
ton at  any  time  in  a  suitable  denomina- 
tional journal. 

JOHN    HAYNES   HOLMES. 

FChurch   of  the  Messiah.] 

New  York. 
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"HIRED,"    "OBSCENE," 
"DISTORTED" 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Your  circular  letter 
of  December  26,  soliciting  the  renewal 
of  the  Gracia  Publishing  Company's 
subscription  to  your  publication,  at- 
tracts my  profound  attention.  I  am  not 
only  glad  to  receive  THE  SURVEY,  but 
I  may  add  that  it  is  the  publication  that 
excites  my  lively  interest,  not  because 
"for  the  truth  it  tells,"  as  you  seem  to 
think,  or  at  least  you  express  in  your 
letter,  but:  because  of  its  very  failure  to 
tell  the  truth,  and  because  of  its  warped 
mental  attitude  on  the  many  seeming 
social  problems  that  it  attempts  to 
discuss. 

You  not  only  fail  to  tell  the  whole 
truth,  but  you  frequently  suppress  the 
truth,  particularly  whenever  the  truth 
in  its  entirety  conflicts  with  any  of  those 
special  interests  that  you  endeavor  to 
uphold  and  the  truth  would  tend  at  least, 
to  destroy.  You  rake  the  gutters  and 
uncover  sewers  of  filth  and  vice  in  or- 
der to  prove  that  moral  degradation,  in- 
herent indolence,  ignorance  and  vice,  is 
due  to  whatsoever  theory  your  hired  up- 
lift worker  is  paid  to  propagate,  usually 
blaming  the  captains  of  industry  who 
make  every  one  of  their  dollars  work  to 
produce  something,  thereby  increasing 
the  wealth  of  the  country  as  well  as  the 
prosperity  of  the  people  whom  they 
employ. 

Some  of  your  numbers  are  glaringly 
obscene,  so  that  the  writer  has  felt 
obliged  to  hide  them  from  the  attention 
of  his  daughters,  who  are  young  ladies 
of  culture  and  refinement.  I  should  no 
more  think  of  permitting  them  to  see 
some  of  the  stuff  you  publish,  and  the 
publicity  of  which  you  advocate,  than  I 
would  dip  beautiful  flowers  into  the  gut- 
ter in  order  to  purify  with  their  frag- 
rance the  filth  flowing  therein. 

You  have  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion taken  the  ex-keeper  of  brothels  and 
held  her  up  to  the  attention  of  your 
readers  as  a  model  and  champion  of 
reform,  and  it  matters  not  what  lies 
such  "reformers"  propagate,  what  strife 
and  rioting  they  stir  up  on  the  part  of 
the  poor  and  benighted  toilers  who  have 
their  mission  to  fill  on  this  earth,  you 
still  champion  their  alleged  reforms. 
You  are  prone  to  publish  the  effusions 
of  distorted  imaginations  based  upon  a 
mere  scintilla  of  truth.  As  far  as  my 
observations  go,  you  never  breathe  an 
optimistic  note  to  the  poor,  the  ignorant, 
the  mentally  weak  creature,  who  must 
of  necessity  depend  upon  that  toil  which 
he  or  she  can  perform  in  order  to  ful- 
fill the  mandate  of  the  Great  Creator  to 
earn  one's  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow. 

The  lack  of  virility  in  your  discus- 
sions of  social  problems  astonishes  vig- 
orous manhood,  while  their  very  pueril- 
ity on  the  other  hand,  causes  a  smile  of 
derision  at  the  decadency  of  the  human 
mind. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why, 
added  to  my  desire  to  see  all  sides  of 
the  social  questions  of  the  day.  as  pre- 
sented by  both  the  practical  and  the  im- 
practical worker,  you  may  renew  our 


subscription   and   publish   this  letter,   if 
you  desire.       THOMAS  R.  DAWLEY,  JR. 
New  York. 

ENGLANDS  SEISACHTHEIA 

To  THE  EDITOR:  As  a  subscriber  of 
THE  SURVEY  of  some  years'  standing 
and,  as  I  may  well  say.  as  a  sincere  ad- 
mirer of  the  policy  and  methods  of  this 
unique  publication  which  I  do  my  best 
to  advertise  among  social  workers  on 
both  sides  of  the  ocean,  you  will  per- 
haps forgive  me  if  I  take  the  liberty  of 
stating  that  for  the  first  time  during  my 
acquaintance  with  your  own  writings 
you  have  struck  what  is  to  me  (and  will 
be  to  many)  a  jarring  note. 

I  refer  to  your  article  in  the  issue  of 
November  15,  England's  Seisachteia. 
Whilst  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  for 
THE  SURVEY  to  give  an  account  of  the 
Land  Policy  of  the  British  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer:  an  article  like  the 
one  which  appeared  under  the  above 
heading  which  reads  like  a  rhapsody 
on  a  "Saviour  of  the  British  People" 
should  not  have  been  written  except 
after  a  careful  study  of  existing  condi- 
tions in  Great  Britain  quite  independ- 
ently of  Mr.  Lloyd-George's  platform 
eloquence. 

It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  of  the  gentleman's 
sincerity  in  regard  to  his  wishes  to  ben- 
efit the  masses  of  the  British  people. 
But  it  is  quite  evident  to  those  who 
know  the  actual  conditions  that  his  im- 
pulsiveness outruns  his  judgment  and 
exact  knowledge  of  many  of  the  ques- 
tions for  which  he  speaks  on  which  ulti- 
mately legislation  is  forced  through  in 
a  thoroughly  undigested  form,  viz. :  the 
insurance  act  to  which,  in  the  short  per- 
iod during  which  it  has  been  in  action, 
considerably  over  400  separate  amend- 
ments had  to  be  passed  in  order  to  make 
it  workable.  And  even  so,  it  is  con- 
tinually breaking  down  for  administra- 
tive purposes,  as  all  "Care  Committees" 
know  full  well. 

The  famous  "Clause  4"  of  the  1909 
budget  which  caused  all  the  bitterness, 
for  the  filling  up  of  which  every  house 
or  property  owner  had  to  employ  a 
qualified  solicitor,  has  some  time  ago 
as  a  result  of  a  "test  case"  been  declar- 
ed unconstitutional  and  is  now  a  dead 
letter. 

To  those  who  know  British  conditions 
it  is  obvious  tha-t  the  character  of  the 
administration  of  this  country  with  its 
characteristic  devolution  of  local  mat- 
ters to  local  authorities — a  policy  which 
in  the  case  of  home  rule  you  thoroughly 
approve  of — is  being  converted  into  an 
unBritish  centralized  beaurocratic  ad- 
ministration with  all  its  resultant  evils. 
The  land  ministry  will  take  a  decisive 
step  in  this  direction  and  one  of  which 
the  magnitude  can  hardly  be  perceived 
by  outsiders. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  the  in- 
competence in  technical  grasp  which 
has  been  manifested  in  both  measures 
referred  to  above,  is  regarded  with  dread 
in  connection  with  this  newest  fair  de 
force  of  the  enfant  terrible  who  has  got 
hold  of  the  steering  gear  of  his  coun- 
try's fortunes. 

(Mrs.)    S.    LEATHES. 

London. 


SOCIAL  INSURANCE 

[Continued  from  page  465.] 

William  H.  Tolman,  Museum  of  Safety, 
New  York 

Anne  Morgan,  New  York 

Arthur  Williams,  president  of  Museum  of 
Safety,  New  York 

Frederick  Hoffman,  statistician  Prudential 
Life  Insurance  Company 

Otto  M.  Eidlitz,  New  York 

Julius  Kruttsclinit,  chairman  Board  of  Di- 
rectors Southern  Pacific  Railroad 

John  Kinnane,  Industrial  Accident  Board, 
Lansing  Mich. 

The  full  committee  is  as  follows : 

Secretary  of  Labor 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Secretary  of  Commerce 
Senator  George  Sutherland 

George  E.  Chamberlain 
"       Hoke  Smith 
"       William  Hughes 
Representative  Reuben   Moon 

William   Brantley 

D.  J.  Lewis 

Jolm  J.  Esch, 

Charles    Nagel,    St.    Louis, 

Mo. 

Franklin    MacVeagh,     Chi- 
cago 
John       Hays       Hammond, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Charles  P.  Neill,  New  York 
W.  C.  Brown,  president  New  York  Centra) 
Railroad,  New  York 

F.  A.  Delano,  president  Wabash  Railroad, 
Chicago,  111. 

William  L.  Connell,  Scranton,  Pa. 

James  Duncan,  international  secretary- 
treasurer  Granite  Cutters'  International 
Association  of  America,  Quincy,  Mass. 

John  P.  Frey,  editor  International  Molders' 
Journal,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Hamilton  Holt,  managing  editor  The  Inde- 
pendent, New  York 

James  M.  Lynch,  president  International 
Typographical  Union,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Warren  S.  Stone,  president  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers,  Cleveland, 
Ohio 

W.  B.  Carter,  president  Brotherhood  of  Lo- 
comotive Firemen  and  Enginemen,  Pe- 
oria,  111. 

A.  B.  Garretson,  president  Order  of  Rail- 
way Conductors,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

W.  G.  Lee,  president  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
road Trainmen,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

H.   B.   Perham,   St.   Louis,   Mo. 

N.  A.  Nelson,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

G.  W.  Perkins,  president  Executive  Board. 
Cigar  Makers'  International  Union,  Chi- 
cago 

W.  D.  Ryan,  commissioner  Southwest  Inter- 
state Coal  Operators'  Association,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Louis  B.  Schram,  chairman  Advisory  and 
Labor  Committees.  United  States  Brew- 
ers' Association,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

George  Pope,  president  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Albert  Shaw,  editor  Review  •£>/  Reviews, 
New  York 

Charles  H.  Wacker,  Chicago 

John  P.  White,  president  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

William  Green,  statistician  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Samuel  Gompers,  president  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Ralph  M.  Easley,  National  Civic  Federation, 
New  York 

John  Mitchell,  president  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  Mount  Vernon, 
N.  Y. 

John  M.  Glenn,  director  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  New  York 
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H.  E.  Wills,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Prof.  Henry  W.  Farnam,  Yale  University, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Prof.  Henry  R.  Seager,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York 

Otto  M.  Eidlitz,  New  York 

J.  Mayhew  Wainwright,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

James  R.  Lowell,  preside:*  National  Con- 
ference of  Workmen's  Compensation 
Commissions,  Boston,  Mass. 

Carroll  W.  Dolen,  .secretary  American  Sta- 
tistical Association,  Boston,  Mass. 

Magnus  W.  Alexander,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Prof.  John  Graham  Brooks,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge,  Mass. 

Howell   Cheney,   South   Manchester,   Conn. 

Marsden  J.  Perry.  Providence,  R.  I. 

Seth  Low,  president  National  Civic  Federa- 
tion, New  York 

August  Belmont,  New  York 

George  W.  Perkins,  New  York 

V.  Everit  Macy,  treasurer  Peoples'  Insti- 
tute, New  York 

P.  Tecumseh  Sherman,  New  York 

D.  L.  Cease,  -editor  Raihvay  Trainman, 
Cleveland.  Ohio 

Arthur  Holder,  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  Washington.  D.  C. 

J.  P.  Chamberlain,  New  York 

John  D.  Hibbard,  commissioner  .National 
Metal  Trades  Association,  Cleveland, 
Ohio 

S.  A.  Dunham,  president  Travelers'  Insur- 
ance Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Edson  S.  Lott,  president  United  States  Cas- 
ualty Co.,  New  York 

Charles  A.   Pratt,  Olympia,  Wash. 

Prof.  John  R.  Commons,  Madison,  Wis. 

James    D.    Beck,    Madison,   Wis. 

James  H.   Boyd,  Toledo,  Ohio 

George   M.   Gillette,    Minneapolis,   Minn. 

A.  J.  Pillsbury,  chairman  California  Indus- 
trial Accident  Board,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Hal.  H.  Smith,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Harry  Joy,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Fred  W.  Potter,  Springfield,  111. 

Margaret   Wilson,   the   White   House 

Mrs.  Raymond  Robbins,  Women's  Trade 
Union  League,  Chicago 

Jane  Addams,   Hull   House,  Chicago 

Mary  E.  Dreier,  Women's  Trade  Union 
League,  New  York 

Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  National  Consumers' 
League,  New  York 

Julia  C.  Lnthrop,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Susan  M.  Kingsbury,  Women's  Educational 
and  Industrial  Union,  Boston 

Anne  Morgan,  New  York 

Mrs.  J.  Borden  Harriman,  New  York 

Robert  W.  DeForest,  Russell  Sage  Found- 
ation, New  York 

Prof.  W.  F.  Willoughby,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Robert  Lynn  Cox.  chairman  Life  Insurance 
Press  Association,  New  York 

Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  president  American 
Statistical  Association,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Prof.  Samuel  McCune  Lindsey,  Columbia 
University,  New  York 

Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks,  New  York  University, 
New  York 

Prof.  L.  S.  Rowe,  president  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Prof.  Emory  R.  Johnson,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Arthur  Hunter,  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  New  York 

Henry  Moir,  Home  Life  Insurance  Co., 
New  York 

A.  A.  Welch,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Arthur  Williams,  New  York  Edison  Co., 
New  York 

Prof.  Charles  R.  Henderson,  University  of 
Chicago,  Chicago 

Lee  K.  Frankel,  Metropolitan  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  New  York 

Ferd   C.   Schwedtman,   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

John  B.  Andrews,  secretary  American  As- 
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January  Sale 
Table  Linens 


Reg.  Trade  Mark 


This   is   an   extraordinary   Sale! 
have  we  offered  such  good  values. 


Never  before 
The  following 

Table  Cloths  and  Napkins  have  been  taken  from 

our  regular  stock  and  are  substantially  reduced. 

In  some  cases  this  reduction  amounts  to  as  much 

as  twenty  per  cent. 

And  from  these  prices  we  allow  an 
additional  discount  of  10%. 

Napkins  (per  dozen) 

20x20  inch,  SI  60.  1  75,  2.25,  2.50,  2.85,  3.00,  3.60. 
22x22  inch,  82.C5,  3.  OX),  3.65,  4.23,  5.00  to  11.25. 
24xC4  inc'j,  $3.35.  4.00,  4.75,  5.25,  5.85,  6.25. 

26x26  inch,  and  27x27  inch,  $5.75,  6.00,  7.65,  8.25,  9.00,  9.75,  10.75, 
11.75,  12.75  to  36.00. 

Table  Cloths 

2    x2     yards,  $2.35,  2.85,  3.23,  4.00,  5.00,  6.00,  7.75,  10.00  each. 
2    x2V£  yards,  $2.8.>.  3.GO,  4.75,  5.50,  6.75,  7.50,  8.50,  12.00  each. 
2    x3     yards,  $3.83,  4.50,  5.50,  6.75,  7.75,  8.75,  10.23,  15.00  each. 
2#x2<4'  yards,  S4.2~>,  f>.00,  6.C5,  7.50,  8.50,  9.53,  11.75,  14.50  each. 
2^x2^  yards.  f>.5;),  6.65,  7.63,  8.00,  9.00,  10.25, 11.75, 15.75.  16.25, 

18.00  e.icii. 
2^x3     yards,  $6  63,  8.00,  9.25,    11.00,   14.00,   17.50.   18.75,  25.75, 

43.50  each. 

The  Safe  also  includes — Bed  Linen,  Towels,  Bed  Cover- 
ings, Women's  Outer  Garments,  Lingerie,  Neckwear, 
Hosiery,  etc. 

Illustrated  Booklet  quoting  prices  in  detail  free  on  request. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co., 

Fifth  Ave.,  33d  &  34th  Sts.,  N.  Y. 
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for    Labor    Legislatiqn,    New 


Emery,  Counsel  National   Asso- 
of    Manufacturers,    Washington, 


sociation 
York 

James  A. 
ciation 
D.  C. 

Harry  L.  Rosenfeld,  Equitable  Life  Insur- 
ance Society,  New  York 

Hugh  V.  Mercer,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Prof.  Frank  A.  Fetter,  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, Princeton,  N.  J. 

William  H.  Tolman,  American  Museum  of 
Safety,  New  York 

Archibald  F.  Law,  vice-president  Temple 
Iron  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Miles  M.  Dawson,  New  York 

Louis  D.  Brandeis,  Boston,  Mass. 

R.  H.  Ashton,  vice-president  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  Railroad,  Chicago 

E.  H.  Gary,  chairman  Executive  Commit- 
tee United  States  Steel  Corporation,  New 
York 

Warren  A.  Reed,  president  General  Insur- 
ance Guaranty  Fund,  Massachusetts  Sav- 


ings Bank  Insurance  and  Pension  Sys- 
tem, Brockton,  Mass. 

Elmer  J.  Bliss,  Boston 

Chairman  Industrial  Accident  Board,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Chairman  Industrial  Accident  Board,  Lans- 
ing, Mich. 

Chairman  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commis- 
sion, Madison,  Wis. 

Chairman  State  Liability  Board  of  Awards, 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Chairman  Industrial  Insurance  Department, 
Olympia,  Wash. 

Chairman  Industrial  Accident  Commission, 
Salem,  Ore. 

Chairman  Public  Service  Commission, 
Chareston,  W.  Va. 

Chairman  Industrial  Accident  Board,  Bos- 
ton 

Chairman  Workmen's  Compensation  Com- 
mission, Hartford,  Conn. 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, Department  of  Labor 


COSGQGO: 


^-CONFLICTING     REPORTS    ON 
I       .CHILD  LABOR  LAW 


LAST  September,  Massachusetts 
was  receiving  congratulations  for  being 
the  first  textile  state  to  establish  an 
eight-hour  day  for  children  under  six- 
teen years  of  age.  But  when  the  law 
became  operative  a  great  clamor  arose 
from  the  mill  cities  for  repeal  of  a  meas- 
ure which  worked  "hardships  and  dis- 
tress" to  both  employers  and  employes. 

Accordingly,  whether  congratulations 
have  come  to  stay  has  depended  largely 
on  the  report  of  the  special  committee 
appointed  in  June  by  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  to  investigate  conditions  of 
women  and  children.  The  committee, 
which  has  paid  special  attention  to  the 
working  of  the  new  child  labor  law,  has 
just  submitted  its  report  and  felicita- 
tions are  still  in  order  —  at  least  for  an- 
other year.  The  result  of  its  labors  is 
the  recommendation  that  the  law  be 
igiven  a  further  trial  for  "at  least 
twelve  months  without  change,"  since 
the  majority  of  the  committee  is  not 
yet  prepared  to  say  whether  or  not  it  is 
a  success. 

But  the  minority,  Lawrence  S.  Perry, 
of  New  Bedford  and  Henry  Achin,  Jr., 
of  Lowell  —  please  note  residence  —  are 
quite  convinced  that  the  law  is  a  dis- 
mal failure.  The  downtrodden  father 
whom  the  iniquitous  law  prevents  from 
sending  his  children  to  work  and  the 
English  mother  who  deliberately  raised 
girls  to  the  working  age  that  she  mignt 
reimburse  herself  from  their  earnings  — 
to  quote  actual  evidence  from  the  hear- 
ings —  these  are  the  witnesses  the  minor- 
ity believes  should  be  heard  and  heeded. 

They  have,  therefore,  submitted  a 
separate  minority  report  relative  to  the 
so-called  child  labor  law,  which  restricts 
the  opportunities  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years: 

"We  believe,  that  what  little  good  may 
ultimately  result  from  this  legislation  is 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  actual 
hardships  and  suffering  it  has  already 
brought  about  and  will  cause  in  the 
future.  We  believe  from  information 
received,  in  committee  and  outside,  that 
the  persons  affected  and  actually  hit  by 
its  passage  are  the  best  judges  of  the 
practical  workings  of  it. 

"We  believe  that  the  committee  should 
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recommend  either  the  repeal  of  the  sec- 
tion referred  to,  or  at  least  to  modify  it, 
by  making  a  physical  and  educational 
examination  the  decidiag  test  of  a  minor 
being  permitted  to  work,  rather  than 
having  the  test  an  arbitrary  age  limit. 
"We  suggest  that  the  State  Board  of 
Labor  and  Industries  be  given  the  power 
to  pass  finally  on  the  questions  of  what 
such  tests  shall  consist,  how  and  by 
whom  made,  and  also  have  the  right  to 
appoint  physicians  to  make  such  physi- 
cal examinations." 

The  majority,  although  it,  too,  in- 
cludes opponents  of  child-labor  reform, 
is  less  inclined  towards  repealing  the 
law.  After  numerous  hearings  in  mill 
towns  and  the  consideration  of  data  on 
the  discharge  of  child  employes  secured 
from  many  manufacturers,  the  majority 
is  not  able  to  condemn  the  law  as  un- 
just and  injurious. 

In  fact  they  are  led  to  state  that, 

"for  a  considerable  majority  of  minors 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  years 
employed  in  this  commonwealth,  the  em- 
ployers have  been  able  to  adjust  their 
time  schedules  in  such  a  way  as  to  per- 
mit the  employment  of  such  minors  for 
not  exceeding  eight  hours  in  any  one 
day. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
statute  has  caused  financial  hardship  in 
a  considerable  number  of  cases,  but  no 
law  designed  to  better  the  conditions  of 
workin.g  people  has  ever  been  put  into 
effect  in  this  or  any  other  state  without 
hardship  to  some  of  those  whom  it  was 
intended  to  benefit. 

"The  statistics  gathered  by  the  com- 
mittee indicate  clearly  that  the  child  la- 
bor law  has  brought  about  a  shorter 
work  day  for  a  large  majority  of  work- 
ing children  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
16  years.  To  these  children  the  law  has 
unmistakably  proven  a  benefit. 

"The  extent  of  the  hardships  occa- 
sioned by  the  law,  the  committee  is  un- 
able to  determine.  Individual  cases 
have  been  encountered  in  considerable 
numbers,  but  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee is  of  the  opinion  that  those  cases 
do  not  constitute  a  sufficient  reason  for 
repealing  the  law.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  also  that  the  committee's  investi- 
gation was  begun  immediately  upon  the 
taking  effect  of  the  law,  and  was  com- 
nle'.ed  during  the  first  four  months  of 
its  oneration.  It  may  fairly  be  said  that 
the  law  has  not  even  yet  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  itself  out." 
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EW     INSTITUTE     TO     EXTEND 
HUMAN  LIFE 


DR.  PATTEN'S  New  Year's 
resolution  that  we  ought,  all  of  us,  to 
take  thought  together  as  to  how  we  may 
lengthen  the  span  of  human  life  and  in- 
crease efficiency,  has  thus  early  in  1914, 
a  practical  seconder.  Announcement 
has  been  made  of  the  Life  Extension  In- 
stitute, a  "5  per  cent  philanthropy," 
in  which  life  insurance  companies,  their 
policy-holders  and  the  general  public  are 
to  co-operate  in  a  deliberate  effort  to 
avoid  sickness  and  to  stave  off  death. 

The  method,  which  is  simple  enough 
to  smack  of  genius,  consists  in  applying 
to  men  and  women  a  regular  system  of 
inspection  and  repairs  such  as  any  sensi- 
ble manufacturer  has  for  his  machines. 
It  will  provide  for  thorough  examina- 
tion by  physicians  at  regular  intervals 
or  on  request,  with  a  written  report  to 
be  given  to  the  person's  family  physi- 
cian. This  will  be  free  for  policy-hold- 
ers of  insurance  companies  going  into 
the  institute  and  available  for  others  on 
payment  of  a  fee. 

At  the  very  start  the  Postal  Life  In- 
surance Company  turned  over  to  the 
new  organization  its  well-established 
system  of  examination  of  policy-holders 
and  the  Metropolitan  Life  made  an 
agreement  for  periodical  examinations. 

Dr.  Fisk  of  the  Postal  Life  believes 
that  the  company's  conservation  policy, 
leading  an  "impaired  man"  to  consult  a 
physician  before  it  is  too  late,  has 
greatly  reduced  the  death  rate  among 
those  who  have  taken  examinations. 
The  institute  announces  that  it  plans 
eventually  to  cover  the  country  and  to 
make  examinations  possible  for  practi- 
cally the  whole  population. 

Subscribers  of  the  capital,  it  is  an- 
nounced, have  agreed  that  two-thirds 
of  the  profits  which  may  be  earned  be- 
yond 5  per  cent  on  their  investment 
shall  be  used  jn  extending  its  public 
usefulness. 

Among  the  directors  are  William 
Howard  Taft,  chairman  of  the  board; 
Prof.  Irving  Fisher,  president  of  the 
Committee  of  One  Hundred  on  National 
Health;  Robert  W.  de  Forest;  E.  R.  L. 
Gould,  and  Harold  A.  Ley,  a  busi- 
ness man  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  to 
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whom  credit  is  due  as  the  originator  of 
the  plan.  E.  E.  Rittenhouse  conserva- 
tion commissioner  of  the  Equitable  Life 
Insurance  Society,  is  president;  Col. 
W.  C.  Gorgas  is  consultant  in  sanita- 
tion and  hygiene,  and  Dr.  Eugene  L. 
Fish,  medical  director. 

A  "hygiene  reference  board"  of  nearly 
one  hundred  prominent  men,  with  Pro- 
fessor Fisher  as  chairman,  includes  Lee 
K.  Frankel  of  the  Metropolitan  Life, 
C.  B.  Davenport  of  the  Eugenics  Rec- 
ord Office,  Dr.  George  H.  Simmons  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  Dr. 
William  H.  Welch  of  Johns  Hopkins, 
Prof.  Russell  H.  Chittcnclen  of  Yale, 
David  Starr  Jordan,  Mabel  Boardman 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  Dr. 
Harvey  W.  Wiley. 

Headquarters  will  be  in  New  York. 

T   TNTANGLING  THE    GRAY   CAT 
I  FROM  THE  FOOD  SUPPLY 

"BREAD  WAS  lying  in  a  box  of 
potatoes.  A  woman  came  in  and  bought 
a  loaf.  It  was  wrapped  in  a  piece  of 
dirty  newspaper  picked  up  from  the 
floor.  The  woman  storekeeper  has 
blood  poisoning  in  her  hand  and  goes  to 
the  dispensary  every  day." 

— This  is  the  condition  of  one  shop 
mentioned  in  the  report  on  markets 
which  has  just  been  published  by  the 
Woman's  Municipal  League,  6  Marl- 
borough  Street,  Boston.  Nor  is  it  an 
extreme  example.  The  report  main- 
tains "that  it  would  be  easy  to  multiply 
stores  of  this  kind  showing  dirty  con- 
ditions which  exist  in  shops  of  this  [the 
small  neighborhood]  type." 

In  fact,  the  investigation  of  city  mar- 
kets conducted  by  the  Municipal  League 
reveals  many  ''horrors"  of  which  the 
consuming  public  has  long  been  in  bliss- 
ful ignorance.  During  the  year  a  sys- 
tematic inquiry  covering  the  whole  city 
of  Boston  was  made  into  the  condition 
of  fish  and  meat  markets,  provision 
shops  and  groceries  selling  green  vege- 
tables, meat  or  fish.  In  all  2,447  such 
shops  were  inspected,  644  of  them  in 
Boston  proper.  The  work  was  done 
either  by  Thomas  McCracken,  now  as- 
sistant professor  of  education  at  the 
University  of  Utah,  or  by  the  two  regu- 
lar inspectors  employed  by  the  Market 
Committee  of  the  Woman's  Municipal 
League.  Throughout  the  investigation 
the  league  had  the  interest  of  the  Bos- 
ton Board  of  Health. 

The  tables  prepared  from  the  data 
collected  substantiate  the  sensational 
descriptions  of  individual  shops.  In 
the  city  proper,  for  example,  29  per  cent, 
or  nearly  one-third  of  the  644  shops, 
are  rated  as  "bad."  Of  the  2447  shops 
in  all  districts.  376  (15  per  cent")  are 
listed  as  bad.  1,126  (46  per  cent)  as 
medium  and  945  (39  pe'r  cent)  as  good. 
Iti'Vletermining  the  grades,  a  system  of 
credits  was  used,  'suggested  by  reports 
of l 'staffe  boards  'of  health  in  certain 
western"  states;  '!>'!The  sum  total  of 


credits  possible  for  any  shop  to  obtain 
was  twenty,  each  question  on  the  card 
covering  a  certain  number  of  points. 
Any  shop  which  failed  to  .-get  ten  was 
rated  bad,  those  with  a  rating  between 
10  and  15  inclusive  were  called  medium, 
and  those  with  16  and  over,  good. 

All  the  shops  have  been  marked  upon 
huge  maps  of  the  city  with  blue  stickers 
for  the  good  shops,  green  for  the  medi- 
um, red  for  the  bad.  By  this  graphic 
device  it  is  possible  to  see  at  a  glance 
the  characteristic  quality  of  markets  in 
any  neighborhood  or  in  whole  sections 
of  the  city. 

The  larger  shops  maintain,  with  few 
exceptions,  a  standard  of  cleanliness  in 
excess  of  any  reasonable  demand  which 
can  be  made  by  customers.  As  the  re- 
port states,  if  they  alone  were  concern- 
ed "the  matter  might  probably  be  left  to 
the  progressive  spirit  and  high  stand- 
ards of  the  majority  of  dealers."  But 
the  health  and  economic  usefulness  of 
a  large  part  of  the  population,  especial- 
ly recently  arrived  immigrants,  depend 
greatly  upon  the  food  supply  obtained 
in  small  shops  near  their  homes.  In 
Boston,  as  in  other  cities  wherever  ig- 
norance and  poverty  are  herded  togeth- 
er, the  market  problem  is  a  serious 
menace  to  the  standard  of  living. 

In  these  small  neighborhood  shops 
the  food  is  handled  freely,  the  wrapping 
paper  used  is  sometimes  newspaper 
bought  from  Chinese  laundrymen  or 
from  junk  dealers;  flies  are  thick  on 
the  food  and  cats  roam  around  without 
intereference. 

In  one  grocery  an  inspector  who 
found  a  fat  gray  tabby  buried  snugly 
in  the  macaroni  remarked  that  it  was 
a  queer  place  to  find  a  cat.  The  owner 
agreed  it  was  indeed  funny  because 
"she  usually  likes  to  lie  on  the  spa- 
ghetti !'' 

In  some  shops  (273,  or  11  per  cent  of 
the  total)  the  toilet  is  directly  connect- 
ed with  the  sales  room  and  in  many 
(566,  or  23  per  cent)  the  living  room 
adjoins  the  shop.  The  report  makes  the 
comment  that  we  have  long  since  put  an 
end  to  the  manufacture  of  clothing  for 
the  community  in  tenement  houses,  but 
we  are  as  yet  indifferent  to  the  grave 
danger  from  the  storage  and  sale  of  the 
food  of  the  community  in  such  houses. 

The  Boston  Woman's  Municipal 
League  does  not  make  concrete  rec- 
ommendations for  the  regulation  of 
markets.  It  su'ggests,  however,  the  ad- 
visability of  an  ordinance  which  might 
obviate  the  dangers  of  the  combination 
shop  and  living  apartment,  and  the  es- 
tablishment either  by  the  city  itself  or 
by  an  association  of  business  men,  of 
model  markets  in  the  natural  shopping 
centers  of  the  city.  Most  of  all,  the 
league  desires,  through  such  an  inves- 
tigation, to  educate  the  consumer  as 
to  what  he  has  a  right  to  expect  in  the 
way  of  sanitary  care  and  cleanliness  in 
the  distribution  of  food. 


COURT  ORDERS  RETRIAL  OF  SIX 
IN  DYNAMITE  CASE 

Six  OF  THE  THIRTY  men  con- 
victed of  participating  in  the  so-called 
dynamite  conspiracy  had  their  hopes  re- 
vived when  on  January  6  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  Chi- 
cago reversed  their  cases  and  remanded 
them  to  the  lower  court  for  retrial.  In 
the  cases  of  the  other  twenty-four  de- 
fendants the  sentences  of  the  lower 
court  were  sustained. 

The  defendants  who  are  given  a  new 
trial  are  Olaf  A.  Tveitmoe  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, who  had  been  given  a  sentence  of 
six  years;  William  J.  McCain  of  Kan- 
sas City,  three  years;  Richard  H.  Hou- 
lihan of  Chicago  and  Fred  Sherman  of 
Indianapolis,  two  years  each;  William 
Bernhardt  of  Cincinnati  and  James  A. 
Ray  of  Peoria,  one  year  and  one  day 
each. 

In  reversing  the  convictions  of  these 
men  the  court  said: 

"We  are  of  opinion  that  evidence  is 
insufficient  to  establish  a  prima  facie 
case  of  co-partnership  in  the  offences 
charged  against  any  of  them.  Their 
sympathy  and  participation  in  the  gen- 
eral objects  of  the  organization  may  be 
assumed  from  the  evidence,  but  we  are 
not  advised  of  proof  of  their  actual 
participation  in  any  of  the  offences 
charged  in  the  indictments. 

"In  reference  to  Tveitmoe  the  fact 
that  he  is  not  a  member  of  the  associa- 
tion is  not  important.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  undoubted  sympathy  with  and 
co-operation  in  the  great  strike  in  Cali- 
fornia does  not  involve  complicity  in 
the  conspiracy." 

As  to  the  other  twenty-four,  the  high- 
er court  found  that  the  men  had  been 
justly  convicted  and  sentenced.  Their 
attorneys  have  petitioned  for  a  re-hear- 
ing and  it  is  stated  that  if  this  is  denied 
appeal  will  be  made  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

£->OCIAL  WELFARE    IN    THE    NEW 
^NCHARTER  OF  ST.  LOUIS 

THE  MOST  far-reaching  social 
movement  in  St.  Louis  at  the  present 
time  is  the  drafting  of  a  new  city  charter. 
On  it  waits  the  power  to  attack  effectually 
by  public  agencies  the  problems  of  dis- 
ease, poverty,  unemployment  and  crime. 
St.  Louis  is  hobbled  by  an  antique  in- 
strument of  government  drawn  in  1876, 
on  the  theory  of  "checks  and  balances." 
Although  it  has  had  all  the  time  since 
then  fullest  home-rule  powers  to  make 
over  its  charter,  only  one  attempt  has 
been  made,  and  that  unsuccessfully,  in 
1909. 

A  new  board  of  freeholders  is  now 
sitting  and,  if  present  indications  count, 
will  turn  out  a  thoroughly  modern,  sim- 
ple and  effective  document.  The  social 
agencies  have  suggested  to  the  board  a 
complete  reorganization  of  the  scattered 
social  service  agencies  of  the  city, — a 
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new  grouping  under  one  comprehensive 
department  of  public  welfare. 

The  social  service  committee  of  the 
Civic  League,  a  large  good  government 
association,  has  recommended  in  detail, 
a  plan  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
the  head  of  the  department  by  the 
mayor,  and  the  heads  of  all  its  divisions 
by  the  merit  system.  These  divisions 
include  recreation,  health,  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions,  hospitals, 
and  two  new  departments.  One  of  these, 
research  and  publicity,  would  make  so- 
cial investigations,  and  the  other,  em- 
ployment, would  conduct  an  employment 
bureau  and  such  other  agencies  as  may 
be  needed  to  furnish  work  for  the  un- 
employed. 

At  present  most  of  the  social  activi- 
ties of  the  city  are  under  unpaid  citi- 
zen boards,  a  protective  device  to  ward 
off  the  intrusion  of  party  spoils.  It  is 
recommended  now  that  such  boards — in- 
cluding even  the  Board  of  Health — be 
done  away  with,  on  the  ground  that  a 
popular  form  of  government,  with  a 
strict  merit  system,  will  furnish  all 
necessary  protection. 

Two  citizen  boards,  however,  are 
recommended  for  retention  because  they 
are  charged  with  dispensing  public  re- 
lief to  individuals  and  families.  This  is 
on  the  theory  that  public  out-door  re- 
lief needs  to  be  safeguarded  from  abuse 
even  under  the  best  forms  of  govern- 
ment, and  that  collective  judgment  is 
better  than  individual  judgment  in  ex- 
ercising so  delicate  a  function.  These 
two  boards  are  the  Board  of  Children's 
Guardians,  which  places  out  destitute 
children  and  pays  pensions  to  widows, 
and  the  Mullanphy  Emigrant  Relief 
Board,  which  administers  a  trust  fund 
for  the  relief  of  immigrants  and 
travelers. 


"H 


OGAN'S  FLOP"  AND  THE 
"FLOP  DE  LUXE" 


ON  NEW  YEAR'S  night  an  elec- 
tric sign  with  the  words  "Rufus  F. 
Dawes'  Hotel"  flashed  out  on  a  new 
building  in  Chicago's  west  side  neigh- 
borhood of  lodging  houses  and  employ- 
ment offices.  A  long  line  of  men  stood 
at  the  door,  and  when  opening  time 
came  the  300  beds  of  the  new  lodging 
house  were  quickly  occupied.  Erected 
at  a  cost  of  $100,000  by  Charles  D. 
Dawes,  a  Chicago  banker,  in  memory 
of  his  son,  Rufus  F.  Dawes,  who  was 
drowned,  the  new  institution  provides  a 
bed  in  a  dormitory  for  five  cents  or  in 
a  small  room  for  ten  cents. 

The  lodgers  go  first  to  shower  baths 
in  the  basement.  Their  clothes  are 
placed  in  lockers  in  a  room  which  is 
fumigated  each  night.  As  the  men  come 
from  the  shower  each  receives  a  towel, 
a  night  shirt  and  a  pair  of  bath  slip- 
pers. He  then  is  allowed  to  go  up  the 
stairway — the  first  and  second  floors 
have  large  dormitories,  and  on  the  third 
floor  are  the  single  rooms. 


AROUND   THE    FIRE   AT   THE    NEW    DAWES    HOTEL 

"Dreams  of  sober  trustfulness,  of  practical  results,  and  of  hard  wrought 

world  success." 


Meals  are  served  in  a  cafetaria,  the 
menu  providing  coffee  for  two  cents, 
rolls  for  one  cent,  soup  two  cents, 
doughnuts  one  cent  each  and  pie  three 
cents.  The  hotel  lobby  is  bright  and 
cheery.  An  open  fire  blazes  at  one  end. 
On  the  walls  are  a  large  portrait  of 
Rufus  F.  Dawes,  American  flags,  pa- 
triotic pictures  and  a  flag  bearing 
Perry's  famous  words,  "Don't  give  up 
the  ship." 

In  distinction  from  "Hogan's  Flop," 
a  famous  nearby  lodging-house  where 
each  man  pays  for  space  on  the  floor  on 
which  to  spread  a  newspaper  and  then 
himself,  the  Dawes'  hotel  with  its  real 
comfort  has  already  earned  the  title  of 
"Flop  de  Luxe." 

The  hotel  is  not  intended  to  provide 
permanent  lodgings  for  idle  men,  but  to 
serve  men  out  of  work.  All  the  em- 
ployes, except  the  manager  and  his  as- 
sistant, arc  unemployed  men  who  sought 
lodgings.  The  clerk  is  one  of  them.  He 
had  found  it  difficult  to  secure  work  be- 
cause he  had  an  artificial  limb. 


M 


ERGER  OF  SOCIAL  HYGIENE 
SOCIETIES 


The  American  Vigilance  Association 
and  the  American  Federation  for  Sex 
Hygieue  have  merged  and  filed  articles 
of  incorporation  as  the  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association,  with  Charles  W. 
Eliot  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  as  president. 
The  purposes  of  the  organization  are: 

"To  acquire  and  diffuse  knowledge  of 
the  established  principles  and  practices 
and  of  any  new  methods,  .which  pro- 
mote, or  give  assurance  of  promoting, 
social  health ;  to  advocate  the  highest 
standards  of  private  and  public  moral- 
ity; to  suppress  commercialized  vice; 
to  organize  the  defense  of  the  com- 
munity by  every  available  means,  edu- 
cational, sanitary,  or  legislative,  against 
the  diseases  of  vice;  to  conduct  on  re- 
quest inquiries  into  the  present  condi- 


tion of  prostitution  and  the  venereal  dis- 
eases in  American  towns  and  cities ;  and 
to  secure  mutual  acquaintance  and 
sympathy  and  co-operation  among  the 
local  societies  for  these  or  similar  pur- 
poses." 

It  is  announced  that  the  consolidation 
of  the  two  societies  has  resulted  from 
the  realization  by  both  of  the  need  of 
unifying  existing  national  associations 
which  inevitably  encroached  on  one  an- 
other's field.  Both  were  essentially -edu- 
cational and  both  called  for  active  in- 
vestigation as  a  precedent  to  action. 
Both  felt  that  work  would  be  strength- 
ened and  results  multiplied  by  the 
merger. 

The  American  Vigilance  Association, 
founded  in  1906,  has  been  a  leading  fac- 
tor in  drafting  laws  to  penalize  com- 
mercialized vice  in  thirty-one  states;  it 
has  made  investigations  of  conditions  in 
five  cities  and  one  entire  state,  and  has 
published  a  monthly  magazine,  Vigil- 
ance. 

The  American  Federation  for  Sex 
Hygiene,  founded  in  St.  Louis  in  1909 
by  Dr.  Prince  A.  Morrow,  has  develop- 
ed twenty-three  constituent  societies  in 
eighteen  states  and  has  perhaps  been 
best  known  for  its  exhibit  on  sex  hy- 
giene. This  was  first  shown  at  the 
Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography 
in  1912  and  has  since  traveled  to  vari- 
ous cities.  The  federation's  careful  re- 
port on  sex  hygiene,  written  by  Dr. 
Morrow,  Professor  Bigelow  and  Pro- 
fessor Balliet,  was  reviewed  in  THE  • 
SURVEY  for  November  16,  1912. 

The  executives  of  the  new  organiza- 
tion are  James  Bronson  Reynolds  who 
has  been  counsel  and  general  director 
of  the  American  Vigilance  Association 
following  many  years'  service  in  social 
and  civic  work;  and  Dr.  William  F. 
Snow,  for  four  years  executive  officer 
and  secretary  of  the  California  State 
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Ph-itugrapht  by  courtesy  of  Rtr.  E.  Guv  Talbott,  Fresno,  <  'allf. 


AGRICULTURAL  TRAINING  FOR  PARSONS  TAKES  US  BACK  TO  THE  OLD   DAYS — YET    NOT    SO    VERY    OLD    IN    ENGLAND — WHEN    THE    VICAR    AND 
|  THE  CURATE   HAD  THEIR  GARDENS.  THEIR   ORCHARDS.   THEIR    PIGS    AND  THEIR    POULTRY." 


Board  of  Health.  Dr.  Snow  is  on  leave 
of  absence  from  the  faculty  of  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University  of  which  he 
has  been  a  member  for  ten  years. 

The  other  officers  are:  honorary  vice- 
presidents,  Jane  Addams  and  Cardinal 
Gibbons;  vice-presidents  David  Starr 
Jordan,  William  T.  Foster,  Portland; 
Felix  M.  Warburg,  New  York;  Dean 
Walter  T.  Sumner,  Chicago.  Dr.  Don- 
ald R.  Hooker,  Baltimore,  is  secretary 
and  Henry  L.  Higginson,  treasurer. 

The  directors  are:  Prof.  Thomas  M. 
Balliet,  New  York;  Dr.  Hugh  Cabot, 
Boston;  Grace  H.  Dodge,  New  York; 
Martha  P.  Falconer,  Darlington,  Pa. ; 
Jerome  D.  Greene,  Now  York ;  Wirt  W. 
Hallam,  Chicago;  Robert  W.  Hebberd, 
'Albany,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  Thomas  N.  Hep- 
burn, Hartford,  Conn. ;  Dr.  Donald  R. 
Hooker,  Baltimore;  Dr.  Edward  Jack- 
son, Denver;  Henry  James,  Jr.,  New 
York;  Dr.  O.  Edward  Janney,  Balti- 
more; Dr.  Edward  L.  Keyes,  Jr.,  New 
York;  Delcevare  King,  Boston;  Dr. 
Lawrence  Litchfield,  Pittsburgh;  James 
Bronson  Reynolds,  New  York;  Mrs. 
Raymond  Robins,  Chicago;  Prof,  E.  R. 
A.  Seligman,  New  York;  Dr.  William 
F.  Snow,  New  York;  the  Rev.  Anna 
Garlin  Spencer,  New  York,  and  Percy 
Werner,  St.  Louis. 

T~\EDERAL  COMMISSION  TO  STUDY 
H  CALUMET  AND  COLORADO 

THE  FEDERAL  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Commission  held  its  first  open 
hearings  during  the  closing  days  of  De- 
cember in  Washington.  Safety  engi- 
neers, economists,  social  workers  and 
writers  were  invited  to  state  their  views 
as  to  the  work  that  should  be  under- 
taken. 

Edward  T.  Devine,  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  worked  for  the  creation 
of  the  commission  strongly  urged  that 
the  commission,  as  a  body,  devote  itself 
directly  to  the  question  of  the  under- 
lying causes  of  industrial  unrest,  and 
that  it  busy  itself  with  the  specific  prob- 
lems of  industrial  accidents,  unemploy- 
ment, social  insurance  and  'the  like  only 


so  far  as  these  questions  have  direct 
bearing  upon  the  problem  of  industrial 
strife. 

A  number  of  those  who  appeared  be- 
fore the  commission  urged  it  to  make 
an  immediate  investigation  into  strikes 
now  in  progress,  especially  in  the  cop- 
per region  of  Michigan  and  in  the  coal 
fields  of  southern  Colorado.  The  opin- 


ion was  expressed  that  these  conflicts 
present  a  cross  section  of  the  industrial 
problem  not  to  be  observed  or  studied 
so  advantageously  anywhere  else. 

The  meeting  adjourned  early  in  Jan- 
uary after  a  series  of  executive  ses- 
sions. It  was  announced  that  special 
investigators  are  to  be  dispatched  im- 
mediately to  Michigan  and  Colorado. 


B 


ACK   TO,   THE    SOIL    MOVEMENT   OF 
CLERGY-BY  JOHN  T.  BRAMHALL 


CALIFORNIA 


AGRICULTURAL  training  for  par- 
sons takes  us  back  to  the  old  days — 
yet  not  so  very  old  in  England — when 
the  vicar  and  the  curate  had  their  gar- 
dens, their  orchards,  their  pigs  and  their 
poultry  (vide  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield 
and  Du  Maurier's  drawings  in  Punch), 
and  in  that  way  came  in  close  and  sym- 
pathetic contact  with  their  rural  par- 
ishioners. The  country  curate  showed 
his  gooseberries  and  apples,  pigs  and 
pigeons  at  the  county  fair,  and  often 
was  not  backward  in  taking  his  dogs  to 
the  annual  meet.  He  was  a  man  among 
men. 

The  bookish  clericals  were  never  in 
sympathy  with  the  British  public.  We 
recall  the  scandalized  vicar,  on  behold- 
ing a  chapel  yard  in  barley — or  was  it 
beans? — saying:  "This  must  not  occur 
again";  to  which  the  gardener  replies: 
"Oh,  no  sir,  it  will  be  in  turnips  next 
year."  This  symbolizes,  in  a  way,  the 
claims  of  the  present  over  the  past,  of 
the  living  over  the  dead.  In  retiring  to 
his  parsonage  and  giving  up  all  practical 
contact  with  the  world — except  in  show- 
ing the  way  out — the  modern  minister 
has  become  medieval  and  has  lost  his 
humanizing  touch  with  his  fellow  men, 
that  power  of  being  all  things  to  all 
men  which  made  his  Master's  influence 
so  powerful.  True,  it  is  not  always, 
or  perhaps  often,  his  fault,  so  much  as 
that  of  modern  custom,  which  "hires" 
a  man  to  be  minister  and  blindly  in- 
sists that  he  shall  sit  on  his  job  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night. 


Something  of  this  idea  came  into  the 
mind  of  the  Rev.  Frederick  I.  Drexel, 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Willow, 
in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  California. 
He  was  in  an  agricultural  community, 
but  he  himself  was  a  scholar  rather 
than  a  farmer.  His  neighbors  grew 
alfalfa  beside  the  Sacramento,  but  al- 
falfa by  the  river's  brim  mere  alfalfa 
was  to  him,  and  it  was  nothing  more. 
He  could  not  meet  his  farmer-neigh- 
bors on  common  terms  and  invite  them 
to  attend  his  preaching,  because  their 
"shibboleth"  was  not  his  "shibboleth." 
He  moved  in  a  different  orbit.  But  he 
longed  to  do  his  neighbors  a  human 
service,  on  week-days  as  well  as  on 
Sundays. 

So  this  minister  wrote  to  Dean  Hunt 
of  the  college  of  agriculture  of  the 
state  university,  and  suggested  a  plan, 
or  an  idea,  of  co-operation  between  min- 
ister and  farmer.  The  dean  took  it  up, 
called  the  faculty  and  the  railroad  offi- 
cials in  consultation,  and  ministers' 
week  at  the  university  farm  school  at 
Davis  was  the  result. 

The  railroad,  figuring  on  future 
traffic,  gave  the  transportation,  and  the 
farm  school  stood  host,  the  students 
giving  up  their  dormitories  and  going 
to  the  barns.  Six  hundred  ministers 
from  all  parts  of  the  state  were  on  a 
lark  for  a  week,  enjoying  life,  probably, 
as  they  had  not  enjoyed  it  since  they 
were  boys,  because  it  was  real  life, 
out  of  the  study,  out  of  the  pulpit,  into 
the  garden  that  God  made  for  man  and 
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CHARITY  IN  TWO  REELS 

How  the  Jews  care  for  their  poor,  described  as  "a  film  story  in  two  reels,"  has  been  put  in  the  motion  picture  circuits  by  the 
Brooklyn  Federation  of  Jewish  Charities.  The  scenario  brings  in  a  number  of  the  largest  charitable  institutions  in  the  federa- 
tion. The  picture  sh»wn  here  is  labeled  "an  everyday  occurrence  at  our  United  Jewish  Aid  Societies."  The  age  of  the  appli- 
cants is  noticeable. 


bade  him  to  till.  They  played  ball,  and, 
it  is  said,  leap-frog.  They  sang  songs, 
cracked  jokes  about  the  "lay  sisters" 
and  the  "buttermilk  cow."  And  they 
studied,  too,  listening  to  half  a  dozen 
lectures  a  day  with  all  the  earnestness 
of  a  Chautauqua  class  cramming  for  a 
degree.  It  was  a  week  of  play  and 
work,  with  never  an  idle  minute. 

What  for?  Was  it  a  junket,  as  some 
chronic  scoffers  are  inclined  to  hint? 
Well,  we  recall  good  Isaak  Walton's 
reference  to  scoffers.  Was  it  an  ad- 
vertising scheme  for  the  college  of 
agriculture?  If  so,  it  was  a  very  clever 
one,  and  patterned  after  the  greatest 
publicity  work  that  the  world  has  ever 
known,  that  of  spreading  the  gospel. 

The  five  hundred  ministers  will  tell 
their  flocks  that  agriculture  is  the  nob- 
lest occupation  of  man,  and  that  the  uni- 
versity farm  school  is  the  grandest  in- 
stitution in  the  state.  They  learned 
much  about  farm  methods,  farm 
animals,  farm  economy,  and  farm  soci- 
ology, and  probably  more  about  men, 
though  they  did  not  realize  it.  They 
learned  about  man's  work,  and  that 
labor,  far  from  being  a  curse,  is  his 
greatest  blessing. 

"The  greatest  gathering  of  its  kind 
ever  held  in  America,"  said  Warren 
H.  Wilson  of  New  York,  who  came 
across  the  continent  to  participate  in 
the  conferences,  and  Dr.  Barrows,  act- 
ing president  of  the  University  of 
California,  and  Judge  Peter  J.  Shields, 
of  Sacramento,  echoed  this  sentiment. 

Ministers'  week  will  be  held  annually 
at  the  farm  school,  and  between  times 
the  ministers  will  endeavor  to  "get 
next"  the  farmers,  learning  and  teach- 
ing at  the  same  time. 
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ANSAS   CITY    BOARD    OF    PUBLIC    WELFARE    WINS 
OUT  AGAINST  THREEFOLD  ATTACK 


IN  MOST  CITIES  public  welfare 
seems  much  like  one  of  the  platitudi- 
nous phrases  of  a  Fourth  of  July  orator. 
But  in  Kansas  City  it  stands  for  an  or- 
ganized municipal  function  and  means 
such  distinctly  unplatitudinous  things 
as  getting  permanent  jobs  for  four 
dishwashers  and  nearly  5,000  others 
who  were  out  of  work,  helping  tene- 
ment dwellers  to  raise  their  own  vege- 
tables on  vacant  lots,  seeing  that  part- 
ners' arms  at  public  dances  are  where 
they  ought  to  be,  and  loaning  a  little 
cash  or  securing  justice  for  folks  in 
trouble. 

For  a  liberal  education  "in  the  way  a  city 
government  translates  "public  welfare" 
into  reality,  send  for  the  fourth  annual 
report,  just  published,  of  the  Kansas 
City  Board  of  Public  Welfare.  Every 
one  of  its  395  pages  is  packed  with  com- 
mon sense  and  the  inspiration  which 
comes  from  a  record  of  service  rather 
than  a  string  of  glowing  words. 

This  last  year,  in  which  Cleveland, 
Duluth  and  other  cities  have  been  adopt- 
ing the  plan  of  a  board  of  public  wel- 
fare, the  pioneer  Kansas  City  board  has 
had  to  fi'ght  off  an  attack  which  came 
along  three  lines  involving  the  method 
of  appointment  of  members,  the  legality 
of  the  board's  executives  and  the  wis- 
dom of  its  policies. 

The  board  has  been  practically  self- 
perpetuating.  When  vacancies  have  oc- 
curred the  remaining  members  have 
chosen  the  ones  to  £11  them  and  the 
mayor  as  a  matter  of  routine  has  always 
appointed  them,  thus  eliminating  parti- 
san politics.  But  its  opponents  ques- 


tioned this  method  of  appointment.  The 
matter  might  have  been  put  to  a  legal 
test  by  the  mayor,  who  was  held  in  a 
court  case  to  be  the  only  one  who  could 
raise  the  question,  but  he  followed  the 
practice  of  his  predecessors  and  accept- 
ed the  nominations  of  the  board. 

The  legal  existence  of  the  board  was 
attacked  on  the  technical  ground  that 
it  has  five  members  instead  of  three  as 
is  provided  for  charter  boards.  The 
point  was  raised,  interestingly  enough, 
when  a  dance  inspector  who  had  passed 
a  civil  service  examination  was  dis- 
charged. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Civil 
Service  Board  to  conduct  the  examina- 
tion had  a  very  different  conception  of 
the  duties  of  a  dance  inspector  from 
that  entertained  by  the  Board  of  Public 
Welfare.  The  latter  felt  that  moral 
qualities  and  knowledge  of  moral  dan- 
gers were  needed.  The  committee  seems 
to  have  laid  emphasis  on  the  dancing  ex- 
perience of  applicants.  Inspectors  who 
had  been  serving  under  temporary  ap- 
pointment, thus  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  work,  received  very  low  (grades 
in  the  examination,  while  the  highest 
man  passed  was  an  habitue  of  public 
dances  who  had  been  ordered  out  of. 
one  dance  for  intoxication. 

The  Board  of  Public  Welfare  object- 
ed to  the  appointment  of  this  man  but 
was  advised  that  it  had  no  option.  It 
appointed  him  but  immediately  dis- 
charged him  as  not  competent  and  he 
appealed  to  the  Civil  Service  Board. 
Not  only  was  his  former  misconduct 
proved,  but  it  was  shown  that  after  he 
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had  passed  the  civil  service  examination 
he  was  removed  from  a  theatrical  stage, 
where  he  was  giving  an  exhibition 
dance,  for  intoxication  and  misconduct. 
But  the  Civil  Service  Board  held  that  he 
should  have  been  put  to  work  and  re- 
moved at  the  time  of  his  first  miscon- 
duct in  office.  It  reported  to  the  mayor 
that  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  had 
violated  the  civil  service  provision  of 
the  charter.  The  mayor  held  the  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  to  be  morally  justi- 
fied, even  though  technically  wrong,  and 
refused  to  take  any  action  against  them. 

The  deposed  dance  inspector  then  got 
one  of  his  friends  to  sue  as  a  taxpayer 
and  enjoin  the  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare from  spending  any  money.  The 
temporary  injunction  was  timed  so  as  to 
'tie  up  all  salaries,  but  it  was  dissolved 
.the  next  day  and  the  case  set  for  hear- 
ing. At  the  hearing  the  attorney  for 
the  board  pointed  out  that  the  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  was  not  a  charter  board 
but  was  created  by  ordinance  and  thus 
could  have  more  than  three  members. 
The  attorney  for  the  complainant  then 
withdrew  his  suit. 

The  blow  at  the  board's  policies  was 
struck  when  the  appropriations  for  its 
work  were  under  consideration.  The 
apportionment  committee  and  the  fi- 
nance committee,  both  branches  of  the 
council,  after  questioning  all  the  items, 
expenses  and  salaries,  approved  the 
same  appropriation  as  in  the  preceding 
year. 

The  annual  budget  is  $130,000  and 
there  are  84  employes.  Rarely  is  the 
work  of  all  city  departments  explained 
and  justified  so  clearly  and  succinctly 
to  citizens  as  appears  in  the  introductory 
summary  in  the  board's  report.  These 
questions  are  asked  and  answered: 
What  good  does  it  all  do?  Is  the  work 
worth  the  money  it  costs?  Why  is  more 
money  spent  for  salaries  than  for  relief? 

And  here  are  the  answers: 

WHAT    GOOD   DOES    IT   ALL   DO? 

In  the  first  place,  4,517  people  are  liv- 
ing in  better  homes  today  because  of 
the  work  done  by  our  housing  inspec- 
tors during  the  past  year. 

Daily  40,000  men  and  women  go  to 
safer  places  to  work  because  of  the  693 
orders  issued  by  our  factory  inspection 
department  and  complied  with  by  the 
emplovers  of  Kansas  City. 

31,000  times  have  eager  men  looking 
for  work  been  rewarded  in  their  search 
by  our  employment  bureau  during  the 
year. 

Over  3,000  families  have  been  guided, 
inspired  or  comforted  by  our  social 
workers  in  the  social  service  depart- 
ment. 

To  over  2.000  prisoners  applying  for 
parole  our  board  has  answered  with 
freedom  and  a  chance. 

50.000  pleasant  evenings  were  spent  in 
social  center  meetings  last  winter  and 
most  of  these  would  not  have  been  ex- 
cept for  the  efforts  of  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

2,600  public    dances,  with  an  aggre- 


gate attendance  of  over  500,000,  were 
cleaner  and  safer  because  of  the  pres- 
ence of  Board  of  Public  Welfare  in- 
spectors. 

For  the  past  few  months  there  has  not 
been  a  day  when  the  25,000  attendants 
on  our  motion  picture  theaters  have  not, 
many  of  them,  been  shielded  from  vul- 
gar or  brutal  scenes  eliminated  from 
the  shows  by  the  hot  educational  cam- 
paign carried  on  by  our  recreation  de- 
partment. 

1,500  people,  frightened  or  worried  by 
some  crisis  in  their  battle  for  bread  and 
butter,  have  turned  to  the  welfare  loan 
agency  and  found  relief  in  a  temporary 
loan. 

About  6,000  people,  embittered  by 
fraud,  deceit,  and  oppression  turned  to 
our  legal  aid  bureau  for  justice,  which 
is  often  sweeter  than  any  food. 

If  human  life,  if  morality,  health  and 
financial  prosperity  have  any  value,  then 
these  paragraphs  answer  what  good  has 
been  done. 

IS   THE   WORK    WORTH    WHAT    IT   COSTS? 

The  prisoners  at  the  farm  worked-  so 
that  they  left  improvements  on  the  place 


LEROY  A.   HALBERT,   SUPERINTENDENT,   KANSAS 
CITY  BOARD  OP  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

A  few  years  ago  a  young  man  went 
to  live  in  "The  Patch,"  Kansas  City's 
most  squalid  slum,  to  do  what  he  could 
Tor  its  regeneration.  He  became  iden- 
i  fied  with  a  Board  of  Pardons  and 
Faroles  which  grew  into  the  pioneer 
municipal  department  of  social  service. 

worth  $2,630.36,  more  than  the  outlay 
for  the  year. 

The  women  in  the  woman's  reforma- 
tory did  $4,914.91  worth  of  work  even 
in  the  present  undeveloped  stage. 

The  prisoners  on  parole  were  re- 
quired to  work  and  their  earnings  while 
on  parole  amounted  to  $280,499,  which 
went  to  the  enrichment  of  society. 

If  the  693  specific  improvements  made 
in  the  factories  of  Kansas  City  under 
the  order  of  our  factory  inspection  de- 
partment have  saved  one  life,  even  at 
the  valuation  of  $5.000,  that  has  been 
worth  more  in  actual  dollars  and  cents 
than  the  cost  of  the  department  for  a 
year;  but  it  has  done  much  more  than 
that.  In  one  factory  where  the  punch 


presses  had  mangled  or  taken  off  one  or 
more  fingers  at  each  of  the  fourteen 
different  accidents  during  the  course  of 
a  year  previous  to  the  installing  of  safe- 
guards, since  their  installation  six 
months  ago,  no  accidents  have  occurred. 

If  each  customer  to  the  dances  super- 
vised by  our  department  has  had  his 
evening's  pleasure  enhanced  by  a  half 
cent  because  of  its  being  cleaner  mor- 
ally, then  the  recreation  department  has 
paid  in  dollars  and  cents.  If  the  hun- 
dreds of  mothers  who  send  their  girls 
to  these  places  paid  for  chaperons  to 
watch  their  girls  even  during  the  dances, 
as  they  are  watched  by  our  dance  in- 
spectors, it  would  be  the  very  best  kind 
of  an  investment  for  them,  but  it  would 
cost  much  more  than  has  been  invested 
in  that  line  of  work. 

It  cost  us  only  $2,624  to  have  $34,000 
worth  of  improvements  made  on  the 
houses  of  the  poor. 

If  Kansas  City's  business  men  have 
been  warned  against  fraudulent  or  in- 
efficient charities,  as  they  might  have 
been  by  using  our  list  of  endorsed  chari- 
ties, the  service  has  paid  for  itself  many 
times  over. 

It  cost  us  only  $124.95  to  arrange  for 
the  use  of  vacant  lots  free  for  167  gar- 
dens, but  the  people  harvested  $5,000 
worth  of  produce  from  their  gardens. 

The  patrons  of  our  employment  bu- 
reau earned  $34,521  during  the  first 
day's  employment  on  their  various  jobs 
by  actual  reports.  This  is  more  than 
double  the  $5,226.68  spent  on  the  bu- 
reau, plus  the  $8,721.20  worth  of  help 
we  gave  to  the  sick  and  infirm  people, 
helpless  and  stranded  in  Kansas  City 
during  the  year. 

If  you  figure  the  difference  in  inter- 
est between  the  10  per  cent  per  month 
charged  by  the  loan  sharks  before  the 
welfare  loan  agency  began,  and  the  2 
per  cent  per  month  charged  by  our 
agency  on  the  basis  of  the  average  vol- 
ume of  loans  outstanding  during  the 
year,  which  was  about  $30,000,  the  re- 
sult will  show  that  the  borrowers  were 
saved  $28,800  in  interest. 

In  fact,  every  line  of  our  work  pays 
big  for  the  common,  ordinary  citizens  of 
Kansas  City. 

WHY    IS     MORE    MONEY    SPENT    FOR    SAL- 
ARIES  THAN    FOR   RELIEF? 

Let  us  ask  you  a  question:  Who  says 
we  should  spend  more  money  for  char- 
ity and  less  fcr  salaries? 

A  landlord  who  wanted  us  to  stop 
meddling  wi'i  his  unsafe  or  unsanitary 
house,  2..J  take  care  of  the  victims  of 
exposure  and  disease,  might  want  us  to 
abolish  our  housing  inspectors  and  save 
their  salaries. 

An  employer  who  hated  the  expense 
of  installing  new  safejjvards  might  pre- 
fer to  have  us  simply  feed  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  his  accident  victims,  let 
his  machinery  alone,  and  discharge  our 
factory  inspectors. 

Those  who  wished  to  exploit  and  op- 
press the  poor  might  not  want  any  legal 
aid  bureau;  they  might  prefer  to  have 
us  feed,  rather  than  defend  the  poor. 

The  loan  shark  might  object  to  our 
loaning  money  at  reasonable  rates  in- 
stead of  giving  it  away. 

The  pimp  and  procurer  might  object 
to  our  investigating  suspicious  looking 
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advertisements  and  inspecting  public 
dance  halls.  They  probably  think  we 
should  spend  our  money  on  rescue 
homes  instead  of  investigators  and  dance 
inspectors. 

The  politician  might  want  us  to  parole 
his  friends  in  his  ward  instead  of  hav- 
ing all  cases  investigated.  In  his  judg- 
ment parole  officers  are  an  unnecessary 
expense.  Or  the  politician  who  looks 
upon  all  jobs  as  patronage  might  look 
upon  our  non-political  force  as  abso- 
lutely useless  at  any  time. 

In  fact,  anybody  who  wanted  some 
favor  or  immunity  from  the  board  which 
he  should  not  and  could  not  get,  might 
attack  our  policy  with  the  specious  argu- 
ment about  spending  our  money  on  re- 
lief instead  of  on  salaries.  The  simple 
answer  to  your  question  is  found  in  the 
old  adage,  "An  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure."  We  get  more 
benefits  for  the  people  by  the  preventive 
method. 

In  answer  to  those  who  contend  that 
its  work  is  a  visionary  experiment  and 
impracticable,  the  report  points  out  that 
the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  is  doing 
nothing  which  is  not  being  done  by  some 
agency,  public  or  private,  in  many 
American  cities. 

In  Kansas  City  the  work  grew  out  of 
the  Board  of  Pardons  and  Paroles, 
which  in  1910  was  succeeded  by  the 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  with  an  an- 
nual appropriation  of  $150,000.  It  spent, 
however,  only  $130,000  and  its  annual 
appropriations  since  have  been  at  this 
figure.  But  the  work  of  the  board  has 
been  increasing.  Recreation  and  fac- 
tory inspection  departments  were  added 
by  legislation  without  additional  appro- 
priations, and  in  all  the  departments  of 
its  work  extension  has  been  limited  by 
lack  of  funds.  The  board  is  therefore 
appealing  for  larger  annual  appropria- 
tions. 

One  of  the  marked  gains  of  the  year 
has  been  in  educational  work.  Building 
on  various  existing  classes  and  lecture 
courses,  the  board  last  year  organized 
a  social  workers'  institute  to  increase  the 


efficiency  of  social  workers  in  Kansas 
City.  The  enrollment  was  151. 

Through  the  research  bureau  a  con- 
tinuous social  survey  of  the  community 
is  carried  on.  The  city  is  divided  into 
several  natural  districts  and  the  report 
covers  the  surveys  of  these  districts 
separately  and  presents  as  well  a  gen- 
eral summary  which  sets  forth  the  social 
conditions  of  the  C9tnmunity  as  a  whole. 
The  research  bureau  also  secured  per- 
mission from  the  Board  of  Education  to 
conduct  social  centers  in  public  schools. 
It  likewise  has  charge  of  housing  in- 
vestigations, and  the  requirement  of 
improvements  to  bring  housing  up  to 
the  standard  set  by  the  housing  regula- 
tions. The  charities  endorsement  and 
the  conduct  of  a  confidential  exchange 
are  also  undertaken  by  the  research 
bureau. 

A  large  part  of  the  report  is  given 
over  to  the  data  gathered  by  the  factory 
inspection  department.  This  presents 
not  merely  information  concerning 
safety  and  sanitation,  and  the  work 
which  was  done  in  compelling  factory 
owners  to  comply  with  the  law,  but 
deals  extensively  with  the  health,  hours 
and  wages  of  working  women  in  Kan- 
sas City.  It  shows  that  17  per  cent  are 
married  women,  14  per  cent  are  sep- 
arated, divorced  or  widows,  and  69  per 
cent  are  unmarried  girls;  that  75  per 
cent  live  at  home  or  with  relatives;  that 
25  per  cent  receive  wages  of  less  than 
$6  a  week ;  that  a  wage  of  $8.50  is  neces- 
sary for  a  girl  in  a  boarding  or  lodging 
house  to  live  comfortably  and  $6  a  week 
barely  to  exist;  and  that  26  per  cent, 
besides  supporting  themselves,  have 
dependents. 

One  hundred  industrial  accidents  were 
studied.  Of  these  33  received  compen- 
sation, 23  had  suits  pending  and  the  re- 
mainder received  no  compensation  or 
had  taken  no  action.  Thirty  per  cent  of 
those  who  received  compensation  were 
paid  less  than  is  awarded  by  most  com- 
pensation laws.  Data  concerning  acci- 


dents showed  that  39  per  cent  happened 
to  persons  under  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  75  per  cent  to  persons  under  forty; 
that  75  per  cent  received  less  than  $20 
a  week ;  and  that  according  to  the  classi- 
fication as  to  the  time  of  day,  52  per 
cent  occurred  during  four  out  of  four- 
teen work  hours — the  two  hours  pre- 
ceding noon  and  the  last  two  hours  in 
the  afternoon.  Three  boys  under  16, 
who  were  employed  on  dangerous  ma- 
chinery contrary  to  the  law,  were  in- 
jured, and  twenty  accidents  happened  to 
boys  under  20. 

The  employment  bureau  secured  per- 
manent positions  for  every  one  of  787 
women  applicants  and  for  3,757  out  of 
4,007  men  applicants,  and  temporary  po- 
sitions to  the  number  of  26,602.  A 
municipal  quarry  was  operated  which 
gave  22,000  days'  employment  to  2,500 
individuals  at  a  cost  to  the  city  of  $15,- 
000.  Sale  of  the  rock  netted  $13,500. 

Through  co-operation  with  the  Provi- 
dent Association  a  social  service  depart- 
ment is  maintained  with  a  corps  of 
ten  trained  workers  available  for  public 
and  private  institutions  and  agencies 
which  need  their  special  service. 

The  municipal  farm,  which  replaced 
the  workhouse  where  more  than  200  men 
and  women  were  kept  in  a  state  of  idle- 
ness, has  been  called  by  one  visitor  "a 
moral  hospital."  The  275  men  working 
under  a  jailer,  who  is  called  a  superin- 
tendent, and  guards  who  are  known  as 
foremen,  have  built  two  dormitories  and 
have  raised  several  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  vegetables.  Deducting  the 
amount  it  cost  the  city  to  maintain  and 
operate  the  farm,  each  man  earned  $28 
in  excess  of  his  keep. 

The  parole  department  has  found  that 
among  the  9,000  individuals  paroled  in 
four  and  one-half  years,  about  10  per 
cent  have  been  re-committed,  15  per  cent 
have  left  the  city  and  about  75  per  cen< 
have  "made  good."  During  the  last 
last  year  those  on  parole  earned 
$288,000. 


MAKING  "PUBLIC  WELFARE"  MORE  THAN  A  PHRASE 

It  cost  the  Kansas   City   Board  of   Public  Welfare  only  $124.95   to  arrange   for  the  free  use  of  vacant  lots  on  which  poor 
people,  cultivating  167  gardens,  raised  several  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  vegetables.  This  is  only  an  incidental  part  of  the 

Board's  comprehensive  social  service  activities. 
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OMMISSION  GOVERNMENT   AND    PAID  MANAGERS 
FOR  COUNTIES-BY  H.  S.  GILBERTSON 

SECRETARY  NEW  YORK  SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION 


THE  NEW  YORK  legislature  now 
in  session  will  be  asked  by  the  Short 
Ballot  Organization  to  do  away  with 
the  present  cumbersome  system  of  coun- 
ty government  by  a  large  board  of  sup- 
ervisors and  a  long  list  of  elected  of- 
ficers. 

A  bill  has  been  prepared  in  an  op- 
tional form  with  provision  for  its  adop- 
tion in  any  county  by  referendum,  sub- 
stituting a  board  of  supervisors  of  three 
members,  elected  at  large  in  rotation  for 
a  term  of  three  years,  in  place  of  the 
present  cumbersome  body.  This  board 
would  take  over  all  the  functions  of  the 
present  board  except  those  specifically 
conferred  upon  a  new  officer  to  be 
known  as  the  "county  manager." 

This  new  official  would  be  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  board  and  serve 
as  their  executive  agent.  He  would 
have  ample  powers  of  inquisition  and 
would  actually  appoint  the  county  sup- 
erintendent of  the  poor,  the  treasurer 
and  other  statutory  officers  except  the 
auditor,  or  comptroller,  and  coroners. 
He  would  receive  the  fiscal  estimates  of 
the  various  officers  and  present  them 
to  the  board  of  supervisors  with  his 
recommendations.  He  would  act  as  pur- 
chasing agent. 

There  would  fall  upon  him,  in  short, 
all  of  the  detailed  work  of  the  present 
board  of  supervisors  except  the  book- 
keeping element  in  the  auditing.  In 
larger  counties  this  latter  function 
would  fall  to  the  county  comptroller 
who  is  now  provided  by  law  as  an  op- 
tional officer. 

It  is  the  intention  that  the  county 
manager  have  a  salary  sufficient  to  at- 
tract trained  men  and,  to  widen  the  field 
of  selection,  it  is  specifically  provided 
that  he  need  not  be  a  resident  of  the 
county.  This  feature  duplicates  the 
"city  manager  plan"  in  operation  in 
Dayton  and  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  other 
cities. 

To  make  reasonably  sure  that  the 
board  of  supervisors  would  give  the 
county  manager  power  to  carry  out  his 
duties,  provision  is  made  in  the  bill  for 
an  administrative  code,  required  to  be 
enacted  by  the  board.  This  would  con- 
tain in  detail  the  procedure  relating  to 
the  purchase  of  supplies,  the  form  of 
contracts,  the  regulations  concerning 
the  budget  and  department  reports. 

The  coroners  would  be  appointed  by 
the  district  attorney,  thereby  tending 
more  closely  to  unify  the  machinery  of 
criminal  justice. 

When,  if  ever,  the  constitution  is 
amended  so  that  the  principal  county 
officers  may  be  made  appointive,  a 
further  unification  of  the  functions  of 
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the  board  of  supervisors  could  be  ef- 
fected by  an  extension  of  the  county 
manager's  powers  of  appointment.  An 
amendment  with  this  end  in  view  will 
probably  be  presented  to  the  legislature. 

The  need  for  the  new  plan  is  press- 
ing. The  organized  short  ballot  move- 
ment was  not  very  old  before  it  found 
that  the  county  is  a  field  in  which  this 
reform  is  particularly  appropriate.  For 
the  purpose  of  scraping  an  acquaintance 
with  the  subject,  we  made  a  rather 
thorough  examination  of  the  statutes 
in  New  York  state  relating  to  counties 
and  county  officers,  and  found  some  as- 
tonishing things. 

Here  was  a  unit  of  government  which 
had  been  running  along  for  200  years 
without  the  slightest  semblance  of  an 
administrative  head,  or  chief  executive. 
There  was  a  board  of  supervisors,  to  be 
sure,  but  its  members  consisted  of  dele- 
gates from  the  various  towns  who  met 
only  at  intervals.  In  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  they  could  not  be  conver- 
sant with  what  was  going  on  in  the 
other  county  offices.  The  latter  were 
nearly  all  in  the  independent  elective 
class  and  this  fact,  of  course,  further 
militated  against  an  effective  organiza- 
tion. We  diagramed  this  statutory  sit- 
uation. The  result  was  something  which 
looked  very  much  like  the  tangled  mass 
of  steel  girders  in  the  ruins  of  one  of 
the  office  buildings  at  San  Francisco 
after  the  great  fire. 

We  then  began  to  look  around  and 
see  how  the  thing  had  worked  in  prac- 
tice. Soon  we  ran  across  an  illuminat- 


ing and  highly  entertaining  set  of  re- 
ports on  certain  up-state  counties,  which 
were  prepared  during  Martin  H.  Glynn's 
term  as  comptroller,  about  six  years 
ago. 

Among  the  things  which  the  in- 
vestigators found,  in  at  least  one  county, 
was  a  practically  wide  open  treasury 
which  could  be  picked  at  the  instance 
of  half  a  dozen  elective  officers  because 
of  the  practical  abandonment  of  any- 
thing like  auditing.  In  another  county, 
by  a  series  of  illegal  resolutions,  the 
board  of  supervisors  actually  abdicated 
its  principal  function  as  auditor  of  coun- 
ty bills  to  an  appointive  employe  who 
served  without  bonds  and  was  subject 
to  no  check  beyond  a  perfunctory  ex- 
amination. Vouchers  for  public  expen- 
ditures in  several  counties  were  found 
to  have  been  burned.  Sometimes  they 
were  stuffed  away  in  barrels  in  an  utter 
lack  of  sequence  or  order.  Officers  like 
the  county  clerk  or  county  treasurer 
had  been  pocketing  fees  which  the  stat- 
utes plainly  said  were  the  property  of 
the  state. 

Some  of  these  evils,  of  course,  could 
have  been  corrected  superficially  by 
better  administrative  measures.  But  at 
bottom  the  trouble  was  one  of  bad  fun- 
damental organization.  The  boards  of 
supervisors  in  many  of  the  New  York 
counties  are  too  absurdly  large  to  per- 
form the  administrative  functions  which 
are  imposed  upon  them.  Think  of 
thirty-eight  men,  as  in  Westchester 
county,  auditing  a  bill  by  acclamation! 

But  size  is  not  the  only  difficulty. 
There  is  no  one  to  represent  the  unity 
of  the  county.  And  that  is  where  the 
proposed  small  board  and  the  county 
manager  will  count  strongly. 


S 


IGNIFICANCE  AND    CHARACTER    OF  REFORM    FOR 
COUNTIES-BY  T.  L.  HINCKLEY 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  RESEARCH  BUREAU 


THAT  CONCERTED  EFFORTS  toward 
a  thorough  regeneration  of  our  various 
county  systems  are  now  being  made  by 
those  who  have  at  heart  the  civic  eman- 
cipation of  our  country  will  scarcely  be 
disputed  by  one  who  has  followed  the 
course  of  civic  reform  during  the  past 
few  years.  The  volume  on  County 
Government  alone,  published  in  May, 
1913,  by  the  American  Academy  of  Po- 
litical Science,  is  ample  proof  that  men 
in  widely  separated  sections  of  the  coun- 
try are  earnestly  at  work  upon  this  most 
elusive  problem,  and  that  they  have 
made  excellent  headway  toward  a  solu- 
tion. 

Unfortunately,  county  research  has 
not  progressed  far  enough  to  permit  the 
establishment  of  many  basic  principles 
of  action;  the  steps  proposed  by  the 
specialists  in  "County  Government"  are 


almost  as  various  as  the  evils  which  they 
are  designed  to  remedy.  Thus  we  have 
suggestions  running  the  whole  gamut 
of  the  efficiency  program,  from  simple 
centralization  of  county  functions  to 
complete  abolition  of  all  county  govern- 
ment. We  are  still,  as  a  people,  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  the  particular  func- 
tions which  the  county  fulfills  in  our 
national  economy  and,  except  in  specific 
instances  of  graft  exposees,  taxpayers' 
suits,  and  sporadic  achievements  in  the 
line  of  research  and  reform,  we  are  still 
at  a  loss  to  put  our  fingers  upon  the 
county's  "sore  spots." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  our  national 
lack  of  a  constructive  program  for 
counties  is  in  some  degree  due  to  the 
innate  characteristics  of  county  govern- 
ment itself. 

County  functions  are  largely  legal  or 
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clerical  in  character,  and  while  neces- 
sary to  the  circulation  of  our  national 
life,  are  not  of  a  type  likely  to  catch  the 
imagination  of  the  general  public.  One 
cannot  be  blamed  for  failing  to  enthuse 
over  the  fees  of  tax  collectors  and  coun- 
ty clerks,  the  methods  of  purchasing 
food  for  the  prisoners  in  the  county  jail, 
or  the  price  of  record  and  blank  books  in 
the  office  of  a  registrar  of  deeds.  Thus, 
despite  the  fact  that  these  and  other  sim- 
ilar routine  functions  manage  to  absorb 
a  vast  share  of  our  national  expendi- 
tures for  government,  they  have  been 
given  little  or  no  consideration,  except 
by  the  politicians  who  have  realized  in 
the  county  "machine"  the  ideal  "boss" 
system. 

It  is  all  the  more  significant,  there- 
fore, that,  in  spite  of  its  monotonous 
"tone,"  its  semi-legal  atmosphere  and  its 
lack  of  popular  appeal,  our  national  re- 
constructive genius  has  at  last  fastened 
upon  the  county  as  a  fallow  field  for  its 
operations.  Evidently  the  influence  of 
municipal  research,  of  charter  revision 
and  of  the  short  ballot  has  expanded  to 
another  great  social  unit — the  next 
highest  link  in  our  administrative 
chain;  and  with  the  examples  of 
New  York,  Dayton,  Galveston  and 
Des  Moines  fresh  in  our  minds,  we 
have  reason  to  expect  that  the  diag- 
nosis of  county  reformers  will  be  swift 
and  their  remedies  sure. 

Viewed  in  another  light,  the  under- 
taking of  county  reform  becomes  an- 
other manifestation  of  the  great  wave 
of  rural  uplift  which  is  sweeping  the 
country.  With  42.6  per  cent  of  our  pop- 
ulation still  residing  outside  corporate 
limits,  any  change  in  county  administra- 
tion is  bound  to  have  a  most  vital  effect 
upon  the  character  of  our  rural  civiliza- 
tion. 

No  great  imagination  is  required  to 
foresee  the  application  of  modern  prin- 
ciples of  administrative  research,  such 
as  are  now  being  focussed  on  the  city  and 
the  county,  to  higher  units  of  govern- 
ment,— the  state  and  finally  the  nation 
itself.  The  first  has  already  been  advo- 
cated (R.  Fulton  Cutting,  in  New  York 
Times,  September  21,  1913)  ;  the  second 
has  already  made  its  "preliminary  sur- 
vey" (President  Taft's  Commission  on 
Economy  and  Efficiency). 

Importance  of  the  County 

Do  our  citizens  realize  that  there  are 
at  present  2,855  counties  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  they  cost  the  nation  in 
round  numbers  $300,000,000  a  year— 
nearly  half  as  much  as  the  national  gov- 
ernment itself?  Do  people  further  real- 
ize that  until  very  recently,  in  spite  of 
such  immense  cost,  no  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  tax-paying  public  has  ever 
been  given  to  the  character  and  quality 
of  our  county  administration?  Under 
these  circumstances  the  significance  of 
present-day  practical  efforts  to  achieve 
economy  and  efficiency  in  county  gov- 
ernment becomes  apparent;  and,  con- 
ceivably, there  is  something  of  a  sur- 
prise awaiting  those  persons  who  have 
hitherto  considered  counties  as  little 
more  than  colored  areas  on  the  map. 

Besides  its  great  financial  importance, 
county  government  in  the  United  States 
is  of  vital  administrative  importance. 


Our  entire  scheme  of  internal  govern- 
ment hinges  upon  this  connecting  link 
between  the  autonomous  city  and  the 
sovereign  state.  Our  political  system,  and 
especially  our  judicial  system,  depend 
very  greatly  upon  the  county;  indeed,  as 
our  English  ancestors  fashioned  it,  the 
county  was  little  else  than  a  judicial 
district.  If  this  link  is  found  on  the 
whole  to  be  strong  and  well  proportion- 
ed, then  it  will  be  preserved  mainly  as 
it  now  exists;  if  it  turns  out  to  be  a 
weak  and  defective  link,  then  it  must 
either  be  strengthened  until  it  can  do  its 
work  efficiently,  or  entirely  removed  and 
replaced  by  a  more  perfect  device. 

As  previously  noted,  current  study 
has  not  proceeded  far  enough  to  show 
whether  the  county  should  be  retained, 
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remodeled,  or  done  away  witn  entirely; 
but  out  of  the  many  minds — both  official 
and  unofficial — now  at  work  on  this 
problem,  there  is  likely  to  emerge  some- 
thing which  in  the  end  will  be  in  spirit 
typically  American,  and  not,  as  at  pres- 
ent, typically  English.  Recent  develop- 
ments in  California  and  Oregon  indicate 
the  general  trend  of  these  plans  for 
making  a  county  better  fitted  to  fulfill 
the  modern  requirements  of  efficient 
government. 

No  matter  what  type  of  county  gov- 
ernment is  ultimately  evolved  from  pres- 
ent intensive  study  along  these  lines, 
certain  specific  benefits  may  be  confi- 
dently predicted.  Thus,  in  rural  coun- 
ties, a  centralization  of  authority  is 
bound  to  result  which  will  strengthen 
and  co-ordinate  such  functions  as  health, 
poor  relief,  road  building,  etc.;  in  the 
semi-urban  counties,  a  fundamental  re- 


distribution of  powers  and  functions  is 
bound  to  take  place;  in  urban  counties, 
retrenchment,  economy,  and  redistribu- 
tion of  function,  promise  relief  to  the 
city  taxpayer. 

Benefits  to  Rural  Counties 

(a)  Health  and  Sanitation.    It  is  con- 
ceded by  many  public  health  experts  that 
in  the  rural  districts  is  to  be  found  as 
great    need    for    remedial    health    and 
sanitation    measures    as    in    the    major- 
ity  of   our   cities.      These   rural   health 
problems   are   not   at    all   complex,   but 
they     require     possibly     more     individ- 
ual    effort     on     the     part     of     health 
officers  than  is  the  case  in  the  cities, 
where  community  consciousness  supplies 
constant   and  powerful   pressure.     It  is 
not  difficult  to  explain  to  a  farmer  how 
his  stock  may  best  be  kept  clean  and 
healthy,  how  water  supply  may  be  prop- 
erly safeguarded  against  pollution,  how 
milk  may  be  made  to  give  a  low  bacte- 
rial count;  but  it  requires  no  small  per- 
sistence on  the  part  of  the  health  au- 
thority  to   convince   a   rural   citizen   of 
the   value   of   many  apparently  "freak"' 
health  precautions,  and  to  see  that  new 
methods   are   actually   adopted. 

Such  persistence  and  supervision  can 
best  be  given  by  a  central  authority, 
not  a  local  one,  owing  to  the  well- 
known  demoralizing  effect  of  kinship. 
The  reorganized  rural  county  will  un- 
doubtedly provide  such  a  strong  cen- 
tralized health  bureau,  or,  if  necessary, 
several  counties  may  be  combined  under 
one  health  jurisdiction,  as  now  provided 
for  in  New  York.  The  precise  arrange- 
ment is  immaterial,  so  that  the  central 
office  is  able  to  give  an  effective  inspec- 
tion service.  This,  after  all,  is  the 
keynote  of  most  sanitary  administra- 
tion, urban  or  rural. 

(b)  Poor  Relief.    Some  day  America 
is    going    to    be    astonished    by    revela- 
tions as  to  the  character  and  kind  of 
poor   relief   administered    in    rural   and 
semi-rural  districts.     Favoritism,   fraud 
and  petty  graft  are  rife   in  connection 
with   rural   charitable   relief,   and   alms- 
houses    are    frequently    not    what    they 
should  be.    Political  influence  is  used  to 
commit    persons   to   the   asylums    or   to 
secure   food   and   supplies   for  shiftless 
families.    Those  abuses  will  be  checked 
by    centralizing    the    responsibility    for 
commitments  and  in  restricting  to  a  min- 
imum   the    number   of    county    officials 
charged  with  poor  relief  duties. 

(c)  Roads.     New  York  is  the  victim 
of  an  extremely  confusing  and  compli- 
cated road-building  system — as  are  pos- 
sibly other  states.    The  relation  between 
local    towns   and   the   county,    also  be- 
tween the  county  and  the  state,  provide 
numberless  opportunities  for  lax  hand- 
ling   of    funds    and    "lost    motion"    in 
supervision.    A  centralized  highway  ad- 
ministration  will    bring   equally    within 
reach    less    irresponsibility    and    better 
roads. 

Benefits  to  Semi-Urban  Counties 

The  semi-urban  counties — those  hav- 
ing an  urban  population  of  from  50,000 
to  500.000— number  about  115  in  all,  and 
their  urban  populations  alone  total  over 
13,000,000.  This  is  a  very  important 
class  of  county,  and  one  which  furnishes 
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perhaps  the  most  perplexing  problem  of 
all. 

Where  counties  contain  both  urban 
and  rural  areas,  a  wealth  of  useless  du- 
plication of  effort  is  usually  the  result. 
Constable  and  police  may  interfere, 
sheriff  and  chief  of  police  may  clash, 
coroner  and  city  physician  may  perform 
identical  services  on  the  same  occasion; 
there  may  even  be  county  representa- 
tives selected  from  individual  city 
wards,  as  in  New  York  State,  although 
from  the  standpoint  of  efficient  govern- 
ment these  officials  are  worse  than  use- 
less. 

AH  such  overlappings  and  interfer- 
ences mean  waste  of  effort  and  in- 
creased cost  to  the  public.  One  of  the 
writers  in  "County  Government"  has 
suggested  a  complete  divorce,  as  far  as 
administration  is  concerned,  between 
urban  and  rural  districts  in  the  semi- 
urban  class  of  county,  and  the  sugges- 
tion is  logical.  Let  it  be  urged  upon 
whatever  bodies  of  men  attack  this 
problem,  that  because  a  city  is  in  a 
county  there  is  afforded  no  excuse  for 
spreading  the  entire  county  govern- 
mental system  over  the  autonomous  ur- 
ban areas. 

There  are  eight  great  urban  counties 
(over  500,000  population)  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  city  taxpayers  in  these 
counties  contribute  $20.000,000  a  year 
to  the  support  of  county  government. 
New  York  City's  county  budget  aver- 
ages 4  per  cent  of  the  city  budget ;  in 
Chicago  the  ratio  is  almost  one-tenth. 
Some  of  these  urban  counties,  as  also 
some  of  the  semi-urban  type,  carry  on 
their  county  governments  through  the 
medium  of  city  finances.  But  county 
offices  and  county  problems  remain. 

As  to  what  county  reform  offers  to 
these  urban  counties,  it  may  be  cited 
that  in  one  such  county  the  application 
of  research  methods  for  a  very  brief 
period  of  time  pointed  out  an  avoidable 
expense  of  248.000  a  year — an  impor- 
tant item  of  waste  being  the  presence  of 
superfluous  employes.  Evidently  the 
message  which  the  new  movement  will 
bring  to  municipalities  of  this  class  is 
largely  financial  in  character.  An 
aroused  urban  electorate  will  furnish  an 
impetus  to  business  reorganization  of 
county  departments  in  urban  counties, 
which  is  impossible  in  countries  where 
the  rural  population  predominates. 

The  State  and  the  County 

A  surprisingly  large  number  of  our 
state  governments  keep  an  extremely 
feeble  "check"  upon  county  administra- 
tion and  finance.  In  some  cases  the 
state  officials  do  not  appear  able  to  fur- 
nish even  the  most  elementary  informa- 
tion as  to  county  financial  transactions. 
Ther-c  are  a  few  states — Minnesota,  for 
example — that  provide  efficient  report- 
ing of  county  finances  and  publish 
excellent  summaries  of  the  same;  but 
this  practice  is  limited.  When  one 
considers  the  fact  that  lack  of  infor- 
mation has  always  been  at  the  bot- 
tom of  most  public  extravagance  and 
graft,  this  neglect  of  state  supervision 
over  county  finances  looms  large  with, 
possibilities  of  waste. 

With  the  state  there  lies  the  great 
opportunity  to  effect  reform  in  county 


government,  and,  through  this  means,  to 
produce  a  stronger,  better  state  govern- 
ment as  well. 

By  insisting  on  adequate  county  re- 
ports, and  by  continually  examining  and 
comparing  these  reports,  county  officials, 
even  though  immune  from  public  scru- 
tiny, may  be  made  to  appreciate  any 
shortcomings  which  exist  and  may  be 
induced  to  "clean  house."  In  this  con- 
nection Indiana  certainly  points  the  way. 
Her  campaign  for  county  rectitude  has 
been  a  revelation  to  students  of  county 
government.  When  between  the  state 
and  its  counties  a  close  working  adjust- 
ment may  be  established,  not  only  will 


the  county  feel  a  much  needed  sense  of 
responsibility,  but  the  state  will  more 
nearly  approach  the  condition  of  a 
homogeneous  unit  of  government. 

This  challenge  of  county  government 
has  lain  too  long  unanswered.  It  be- 
comes increasingly  apparent  that  coun- 
ties in  large  sections  of  our  country 
are  imperfectly  organized,  inefficiently 
managed  and  extravagantly  financed. 
In  a  peculiar  sense  it  is  the  state  gov- 
ernment's duty  to  set  its  counties  in  or- 
der, and  state  bureaus  of  efficiency  will 
do  extremely  well  to  devote  at  least  a 
portion  of  their  energies  to  county  re- 
form. 
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OUR  PLANS  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  HOMESTEAD 
COMMISSION  FOR  WORKINGMEN'S  HOMES 


Every  aspect  of  town  planning 
— structural,  aesthetic,  hygienic, 
social,  economic — was  talked  up, 
and  down,  and  across  the  middle 
at  the  first  Massachusetts  City  and 
Town  Planning  Conference  called 
by  Governor  Foss  at  the  State 
House  in  Boston  to  discuss  the 
new  law  requiring  every  city  and 
town  of  over  70,000  population  to 
create  a  local  planning  board. 

From  the  resulting  wealth  of 
material — the  mere  program  was 
a  "shorter  course  in  housing, 
health  and  happiness,"  and  there 
were  wore  than  one  hundred 
speeches  from  the  floor — THE 
SURVEY  can  publish  only  the  signi- 
ficant report  of  the  Massachusetts 
Homestead  Commission's  Commit- 
tee on  Organization  of  Housing 
Companies,  and  comment  on  the 
sessions  by  Warren  Dunham  Fos- 
ter. 

The  report  is  the  commission's 
first  direct  contribution  to  the  so- 
lution of  its  task  of  promoting 
"the  formation  of  organisations  in- 
tended to  increase  the  supply  of 
wholesome  homes  for  the  people." 
— Ed. 


The  committee  believes  that  pres- 
ent methods  of  providing  houses  are 
but  partially  satisfactory,  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  speculative  profits  and  lack  of 
collective  action.  Money  must  be  avail- 
able at  a  fixed  rate,  the  resident  retain- 
ing all  surplus  and  speculative  profits. 
Wholesale  operations  will  permit  great 
economies,  and  the  adoption  of  advanced 
methods  in  community  planning  will  en- 
sure the  provision  of  many  social  needs, 
such  as  playgrounds,  allotment  gardens, 
etc. 

The  committee  submits  four  alterna- 
tive schemes  aiming  to  meet  most  of 
these  conditions.  Of  these  the  first, 
termed  for  convenience  the  mutual 
homebuilfling  association,  is  an  applica- 
tion from  current  co-operative  bank- 
ing methods  in  Massachusetts  for  indi- 
vidual operations  to  a  collective  scheme. 
It  presents  few  novel  features,  and 
therefore  may  be  recommended. 

The  second,  the  limited  dividend  type, 
called  in  this  report  the  improved  hous- 


ing company,  has  been  in  operation  in 
this  country  for  a  number  of  years, 
usually  with  the  rate  fixed  at  five  per 
cent.  Upwards  of  nine  companies  have 
erected  1,500  or  more  houses  and  as 
many  tenements,  and  several  additional 
companies  have  recently  been  organized. 
While  less  broad  in  its  application  than 
the  other  methods,  its  proven  success 
warrants  the  committee  in  recommend- 
ing it. 

The  third  type,  the  co-partnership 
method,  is  a  more  radical  advance  over 
current  methods,  as  the  property  re- 
mains in  collective  ownership  perma- 
nently, each  resident  renting  from  the 
company  of  which  he  is  a  member.  The 
committee  submits  a  detailed  description 
for  this  type  of  organization.  This  is 
an  adaptation  to  American  needs  of  the 
current  method  in  Europe,  particularly 
in  England,  where  upwards  of  fifteen 
companies  have  been  organized  in  the 
past  ten  years,  which  have  erected  3.000 
houses.  While  this  plan  has  not  been 
operated  in  this  country,  the  committee 
believes  that  there  are  possibilities  of  a 
wide  application. 

The  fourth  type,  the  homestead  com- 
pany, is  intermediate  between  the  first 
and  the  third.  A  detailed  description 
is  submitted.  Further  investigation  may 
prove  this  method  of  great  value,  or  may 
point  the  possibility  of  incorporating  its 
chief  advantages  with  those  of  the 
scheme  utilizing  the  co-operative  banks. 

Summarized  descriptions  of  the  four 
methods  follow: 

Mutual  Homebuilding  Association 

This  is  a  plan  to  enable  working  men 
to  own  their  homes  on  favorable  terms : 
an  association  to  be  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  sufficient  land  to  form 
a  community  of  home-owners.  This 
association,  after  laying"  out  the  plan  of 
the  land  and  determinine  the  conditions 
by  which  a  home  owner  mav  acquire  and 
maintain  his  home,  can  convev  lots  of 
land,  either  at  cost,  or  at  a  small  profit. 

The  purchasers  of  (he  lots  may  erect 
houses  of  a  type  approved  by  the  asso- 
ciation, and  shall  be  bound  by  the  con- 
ditions as  to  building  and  maintenance 
provided  in  the  deed. 

A  first  mortgnare  cnn  be  arranged  for 
the  home  builder,  which  could  be  in- 
vested in  by  our  banking  institutions.  If 
the  mortgage  is  placed  with  a  savings- 
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bank  or  trust  company,  the  association 
could  take  a  second  mortgage  for  the 
balance  of  the  amount  necessary  to  pur- 
chase and  erect  the  home;  this  second 
mortgage  could  be  made  payable  in  easy 
installments  and  conditioned  upon  the 
mortgagor  meeting  all  the  conditions. 

If  the  first  mortgage  is  taken  by  a  co- 
operative bank,  which  can  loan  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  value  of  the  premises 
than  can  be  loaned  by  savings  banks, 
then  the  second  mortgage  can  be  taken, 
but  without  the  requirement  of  partial 
payments,  as  under  the  co-operative 
bank  plan  the  mortgagor  is  required  to 
pay  monthly  dues  which  ultimately  reach 
an  amount  sufficient  to  pay  the  first 
mortgage.  The  second  mortgage,  how- 
ever, should  be  conditioned  upon  the 
legal  payments  to  the  co-operative  bank. 

The  benefit  of  the  plan  to  the  associa- 

ftion  would  be: 
First,  the  public  spirit  in  assisting 
working  men  to  own  tnejr  homes  at  rea- 
sonable cost  and  on  easy  terms;  second, 
such  gain  in  land  values  as  would  come 
from  a  well  founded  and  managed  com- 
munity of  home  owners:  third,  the  per- 
manence of  the  domicile  of  those  em- 
ployed in  our  industrial  enterprises. 

Improved  Housing  Company 

This  company  is  a  stock  company  sim- 
ilar to  any  real  estate  development  com- 
pany, but  limited  in  its  dividends  to  five 
per  cent.  It  will  either  sell  on  install- 
ments or  will  rent  houses. 

Speculative  profit  is  eliminated,  the 
surplus  going  into  improving  the  prop- 
erty or  reducing  payments.  But  the  resi- 
dents as  such  have  no  voice  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  company. 

Co-Partnership  Homes  Company 

The  object  of  this  company  is  to  pro- 
mote the  co-operative  ownership  of 
homes  by  a  method  favorable  alike  to 
resident  and  investor.  Suitable  land  ac- 
cessible to  the  city  will  be  acquired,  and 
substantial,  sanitary,  convenient  homes 
will  be  built.  The  district  will  be  planned 
along  advanced  garden  suburb  lines,  re- 
stricting the  number  of  houses  per  acre 
and  providing  allotments  for  gardening, 
community  playgrounds  and  other  social 
activities.  Economics  will  be  effected 
through  wholesale  operations  and  the 
elimination  of  speculative  profit. 

A  prospective  resident  must  be  ap- 
proved and  must  take  up  two  shares 
of  common  stock.  He  will  pay  a  reason- 
able rental,  and  share  all  surplus  profits. 
Dividends  on  rent  and  common  stock  will 
be  credited  in  common  stock  until  the 
value  of  twenty  shares  is  reached,  out- 
side capital  being  gradually  retired.  The 
cost  of  repairs  will  be  deducted  from 
the  twelfth  month's  rent  and  the  re- 
mainder remitted,  thus  further  encour- 
aging care  in  the  use  of  the  property. 
The  resident  can  invest  his  savings  in 
the  company  at  five  per  cent.  Owner- 
ship being  common,  not  individual,  he 
is  secured  from  loss  if  lie  has  to  move 
away. 

Capital  is  provided  at  a  low  rate,  due 
to  wholesale  operations,  the  security  of 
collective  ownership,  and  the  low  rate  of 
depreciation  resulting  from  the  great 
incentive  to  care  for  the  property. 
Common  stock  may  be  drawn  upon  for 


arrears  or  repairs  attributable  to  neglect. 

The  directors  will  ultimately  be  elect- 
ed by  common  stockholders,  but  pre- 
ferred stock  will  be  represented  until 
common  stock  is  about  one-half  paid  up. 
Shares  shall  be  500  common  and  1,500 
preferred,  of  $100  each.  Common  stock 
shall  be  paid  not  less  than  ten  per  ecu 
upon  allotment  and  installments  of  one 
dollar  per  month  per  share.  Dividends 
shall  not  exceed  five  per  cent.  Preferred 
stock  shall  be  paid  in  full,  dividends  not 
to  exceed  five  per  cent  cumulative.  It 
may  be  retired  at  par  on  a  year's  no- 
tice. First  mortgages  at  five  per  cent 
will  be  placed  on  completed  houses  up 
to  sixty  per  cent  of  their  value.  A  re- 
serve fund  shall  be  established  after 
preferred  dividends  are  paid,  at  the  rate 
of  one  per  cent  per  annum,  until  it 
equals  the  value  of  the  stock. 

With  two  thousand  shares  subscribed, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  houses  can  be 
built.  The  committee  will  secure  op- 
tions and  call  a  meeting  when  about  one- 
fifth  is  subscribed. 

Homestead  Company 

This  company  differs  from  the  pre- 
ceding in  that  it  proposes  to  sell  in- 
dividual homes  on  installments.  It  pre-. 
serves,  however,  the  principles  of 


wholesale  operations,  elimination  of 
speculative  profit,  opportunities  for 
gardening,  etc. 

A  prospective  resident  may  buy  house 
and  lot,  the  normal  method,  or  the  lot 
only,  and  build  a  house  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  company.  Payment  may 
be  in  cash  or  installments,  with  an  ini- 
tial payment  of  ten  per  cent,  if  possible,' 
br  in  special  cases,  less — as  low  as  a 
single  extra  monthly  payment,  if  se- 
curity is  given.  Monthly  payments 
shall  be  made  of  one  per  cent  and  ap- 
plied to  paying  interest  and  taxes  and 
reducing  the  principal.  After  forty  per 
cent  is  paid  normally  in  four  and  one- 
half  years,  a  sixty  per  cent  first  mort- 
age may  be  renewed  or  retired  grad- 
ually. 

"If  a  resident  has  to  move  away  he 
must  surrender  his  property  to  the  com- 
pany, which  agrees  to  buy  it  at  ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  its  value.  Repayment 
may  be  in  cash  or  installments  not  less 
than  one  per  cent  per  month,  plus  in- 
terest at  five  per  cent.  Any  surplus  will 
be  used  for  local  improvements  or  re- 
ducing payments.  Preferred  stock  is 
virtually  a  second  refunding  mortgage, 
which  is  steadily  retired  by  installments, 
and  entirely  reinvested  every  four  and 
one-half  years." 


r>iOME  IMPRESSIONS  FROM  THE  CITY  PLANNING  CON- 
^XFERENCE-BY  WARREN  DUNHAM  FOSTER 

k-/  MEMBER.  MASSACHUSETTS  HOMESTEAD  COMMISSION 


FOUR  of  the  impressions  made  by 
the  First  Massachusetts  City  and  Town 
Planning  Conference  are  too  clear  in 
my  mind  to  have  been  obliterated  by 
even  two  weeks  of  struggle  with  Texas 
floods. 

The  conference  marks  the  entrance  of 
the  State  into  a  new  form  of  public 
education.  Governors  have  now  a  set- 
tled habit  of  calling  meetings  to  con- 
sider social  problems,  but  for  the  Mass- 
achusetts conference,  Governor  Foss  did 
more  than  sign  his  name  to  a  perfunc- 
tory invitation.  He  encouraged  the 
Homestead  Commission  to  place  the  seal 
of  the  commonwealth  upon  its  every  act 
in  connection  with  the  undertaking. 
Eight  of  the  ten  sessions  were  in  the 
state  house.  Under  the  aegis  of  the  state, 
citizens,  state  officials,  city  and  town  of- 
ficials, club  women,  business  men,  settle- 
ment workers,  ministers,  "lecture-trot- 
ters," met  on  a  common  democratic 
basis  and  with  freedom  and  frankness 
discussed  social  questions  related  to  city 
planning. 

The  idea  that  it  is  part  pf  the  educa- 
tional function  of  the  state  to  assume 
fatherly  but  not  despotic  guidance  of 
public  conventions  aimed  to  further  the 
welfare  of  the  rest  of  us  is  one  that 
I  hope  will  become  firmly  fixed. 

The  conference  formulated  and  typi- 
fied an  unorthodox  definition  of  city 
planning.  I  hope  it  will  soon  be  ortho- 
dox everywhere. 

As  an  industrious  expert  was  working 
upon  his  paper  in  the  public  library,  he 
was  heard  to  exclaim:  "It  seems  to  me 
the  folks  that  got  up  that  program 
rather  confused  city  planning  with  hous- 
ing and  general  social  welfare."  The 
folks  that  got  up  the  program  think  that 
no  higher  compliment  has  been  paid 


them  or  it.  I  hope  that  city  planning 
will  continue  to  be  confused  with  hous- 
ing and  the  general  social  welfare. 

I  hope  that  the  conference  was  right 
in  regarding  city  planning  as  a  fundamen- 
tal undertaking  to  make  intelligent  the 
development  of  the  municipality,  so  that 
existing  evils  will  gradually  disappear 
while  their  repetition  is  being  made  im- 
possble. 

The  conclusion  of  the  conference  is 
that  although  the  basis  of  city  planning 
is  engineering,  primarily  social  and 
economic  factors  are  of  at  least  equal 
importance.  Moreover,  the  application 
of  intelligence  to  municipal  affairs  is 
impossible  without  the  correlation  and 
inspiration  of  existing  social  forces,  pub- 
lic and  private.  All  the  citizens,  officials, 
organizations  and  institutions  that  are  on 
the  job  of  making  the  city  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live — must  be  put  on  one 
definite  part  of  the  job  and  kept  there, 
or  the  job  will  never  be  done. 

To  my  mind,  whatever  measure  of  suc- 
cess the  conference  may  have  attained 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  practiced  what 
it  preached.  The  Homestead  Commis- 
sion and  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce co-operated  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
statements  given  to  the  newspapers. 
Without  this  warm-heartedly  unified  ef- 
fort the  difficulties  inevitable  to  an  un- 
dertaking generally  thought  to  be  un- 
precedented would  not  have  been  mas- 
tered. Whether  or  not  the  undertaking 
was  unprecedented  or  whether  or  not 
precedent  was  of  the  slightest  conse- 
quence is  beside  the  point.  Other  com- 
mercial organizations,  women's  clubs, 
religious  bodies,  city  governments,  all 
co-operated  intelligently. 

[Continued  on  page  500.] 
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DUCATIONAL  REFORMS  THAT  SET  A  WHOLE  STATE 
IN  TURMOIL-BY  OLIVER  J.  THATCHER, 

MEMBER.  OHIO  STATE  SCHOOL  SURVEY  COMMISSION 


MANY  people  imagine  that  mat- 
ters of  education  are  the  last  thing 
about  which  the  general  public  is  likely 
to  grow  excited.  Yet  when  the  Ohio 
Legislature  met  in  special  session  Jan- 
uary 19  it  had  before  it  a  group  of  bills, 
dealing  with  such  supposedly  recondite 
affairs  as  the  supervision,  training  and 
certification  of  teachers  and  the  stan- 
dardization of  schools,  which  have 
passed  through  one  of  the  hottest  fights 
ever  waged  by  an  aroused  community. 

Four  thousand  delegates,  meeting  from 
every  corner  of  the  state,  clamored 
for  two  days  to  tell  what  they 
thought  of  these  recommendations.  Not 
till  Governor  Cox  shouted  that  he  for 
one  was  willing  to  "knock  a  hole  in 
the  state  treasury,"  if  necessary  to  put 
them  through,  was  the  opposition  si- 
lenced. And  then,  as  if  a  favorite  can- 
didate for  president  had  been  nominated, 
the  delegates  leaped  to  their  feet,  sing- 
ing America,  shaking  hands  and  throw- 
ing their  hats  into  the  air. 

This  gathering,  which  met  in  Colum- 
bus December  5  and  C>,  has  been  called 
the  first  "state-wide  town-meeting"  ever 
held. 

In  his  first  message  to  the  state  as- 
sembly last  year,  Governor  Cox  made 
the  apparently  harmless  statement  that 
the  rapid  increase  in  the  cost  of  edu- 
cation was  worthy  of  careful  considera- 
tion. In  response  to  his  initiative  the 
Legislature  authorized  him  "to  appoint 
a  commission  of  three  members  to  make 
a  survey  of  the  public  schools,  the  nor- 
mal schools  and  the  agricultural  schools 
of  the  state,  and  the  state  administra- 
tion of  the  same,  to  determine  with 
what  efficiency  they  are  being  conduct- 
ed, and  to  report  to  the  governor  with 
recommendations."1 

The  governor  named  M.  Edith  Camp- 
bell, director  of  Schmidlapp  Bureau  for 
Women  and  Girls  of  Cincinnati,  William 
L.  Allendorf,  a  banker  of  Sandusky,  and 
Oliver  J.  Thatcher,  of  Wilmington,  for- 
merly a  professor  in  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Horace. L.  Brittain.  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Municipal  Research,  New  York, 
was  secured  as  director  of  the  survey. 

Up  to  this  point  the  proceedings  at- 
tracted little  attention  and  no  hostility. 
Peaceful  also  was  the  beginning  of  the 
commission's  work.  Mr.  Brittain  opened 
headquarters  in  Columbus  and  sought 
help  throughout  the  state.  Two  hundred 
men  and  women — college  professors, 
•  leans,  graduate  students  with  experi- 
ence in  teaching,  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature and  others — went  into  the  field 
and  tried  to  find  out  what  there  was  in 

'See  THE  SURVEY  for  July  19,  1913,  for 
further  details. 
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the  public  school  system  of  Ohio  that 
could  be  improved. 

Ohio  is  crammed  full  of  schools  and 
colleges.  While  her  educational  record 
is  in  some  respects  a  proud  one,  she  has 
been  running  under  an  old  regime,  in- 
adequately patched  to  meet  new  condi- 
tions. The  result  is  a  very  uneven 
status.  Certain  centers,  like  Cleveland 
and  Cincinnati,  have  broken  out  with  up- 
to-date  plans,  setting  a  pace  for  the 
whole  country,  but  only  a  stone's  throw 
from  these  places  may  be  found  the 
most  primitive  facilities  for  training  fu- 
ture citizens. 

A  thorough  survey  was  made  by  the 
commission  and  its  helpers  of  600  one- 
room  rural  schools,  besides  village 
schools,  special  districts  and  centralized 
and  consolidated  schools.  Several 
special  studies  were  made,  touching  var- 
ious subjects,  such  as  normal  schools, 
teachers'  institutes,  summer  schools  for 
teachers,  and  the  apportionment  of  the 
state  school  fund. 

From  the  first  the  commission  sought 
to  interest  the  people  of  the  state  in  the 
schools  and  in  the  survey.  The  field 
work  was  not  completed  till  early  in 
October,  and  since  the  results  had  to  be 
tabulated  and  studied,  it  was  impossible 
to  give  immediate  publicity  to  the  con- 
structive suggestions  growing  out  of  the 
inquiry.  So  the  problem  was  how  to 
keep  the  public  expectant. 

Governor  Cox  came  to  the  rescue  with 


AN  ENTIRE  SCHOOL 

These  six  are  all  the  children  in  the 
school  district,  so  one  teacher  spend> 
all  her  time  on  them,  while  in  some 
other  school  districts  there  will  be 
enough  for  several  teachers.  To 
change  such  conditions  is  the  aim  of 
one  of  the  bills  favored  by  -the  Ohio 
State  School  Survey  Commission. 


a  proclamation  appointing  November  14 
as  "school  survey  day"  and  asking  the 
people  to  meet  in  their  school  houses  on 
the  evening  of  that  day  to  consider  the 
condition  and  needs  of  their  schools.  He 
also  called  a  school  congress  to  be  held 
in  Columbus,  December  5  and  6,  and 
asked  each  school  to  send  a  delegate 
— lay,  if  possible — to  the  congress  to  re- 
ceive the  announcement  of  the  reforms 
proposed  by  the  commission  and  to  dis- 
cuss them.  These  delegates,  it  was 
thought,  would  be  the  means  of  spread- 
ing the  news  of  the  changes  more  quick- 
ly, widely  and  accurately  than  any  other 
vehicle.  The  congress  was,  in  fact,  a 
kind  of  publicity  measure. 

The  slogan,  "A  light  burning  for  school 
progress  in  Ohio"  went  throughout  the 
state,  and  on  November  14,  4,000  com- 
munities met  in  their  public  schools  in 
answer  to  the  governor's  appeal.  These 
meetings,  even  if  they  had  not  been  the 
prelude  to  something  else,  would  have 
been  tremendously  valuable  in  themselves. 
At  each  meeting  the  governor's  proclama- 
tion was  read,  and  a  short  history  given 
of  education  in  Ohio,  with  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  new  school  survey  plan; 
then  followed  essays  by  children  and 
speeches  by  prominent  citizens.  For 
weeks  children  had  been  preparing  their 
essays  on  such  questions  as  How  can 
our  school  grounds  be  beautified?  What 
does  our  school  need  most?  What  is 
the  purpose  of  free  education,  and  why 
are  taxes  raised  for  free  education? 
Granges,  labor  unions,  women's  clubs 
and  chambers  of  commerce  worked  to 
make  this  celebration  a  genuine  revival 
of  public  interest  in  the  school. 

Nearly  every  meeting  chose  a  delegate 
to  the  Columbus  congress.  At  the  first 
session,  on  the  afternoon  of  December  5, 
there  was  a  set  program.  Governor 
Cox's  address  of  welcome  was  a  mas- 
terpiece. Among  the  speakers  were 
William  H.  Allen,  director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Municipal  Research  of  New 
York;  C.  A.  Prosser,  secretary  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Industrial  Education;  and  A.  C.  Mono- 
han,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  _  of 
Education. 

Since  the  commission  had  not  been 
able  to  publish  its  proposed  reforms, 
many  false  rumors  about  its  suggestions 
got  into  circulation.  Absurd  political 
charges  had  been  set  afloat  and  had 
stirred  up  opposition  to  the  whole  work 
of  the  survey.  Certain  groups,  thinking 
their  positions  endangered  by  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  commission,  were  on 
hand,  ready  to  fight.  Some  who  were 
afraid  of  increasing  taxes  were  there  to 
protect  their  pocket-books.  Others  who 
thought  that  "our  schools  are  good 
enough,"  were  eager  to  be  heard  against 
all  change.  If  the  "little  red  school- 
house,"  idealized  and  glorified  through 
the  mists  of  memory,  was  good  enough 
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for  the  fathers,  it  was  good  enough  for 
the  children  of  today.  Such  were  many 
of  the  arguments  that  had  to  be  an- 
swered. 

Because  the  program  for  the  first  day 
had  been  arranged  in  advance,  there 
were  muttered  complaints  that  the  op- 
position was  being  throttled.  But  the 
two  remaining  sessions  were  devoted  to 
a  free  discussion  by  the  delegates  on 
the  floor. 

In  the  evening  session  the  recommen- 
dations were  announced  by  Frank  W. 
Miller,  state  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction. The  first  speakers  rushed  in- 
to hot  denunciations  of  the  survey  and 
its  recommendations.  They  thought  the 
rural  school*  were  good  enough,  that  the 
people  of  the  country  needed  no  help 
from  "doctors  and  professors  from  the 
city,"  but  were  able  to  attend  to  their 
own  affairs.  This  lasted  for  an  hour. 

It  was  soon  apparent  that  many  of  the 
speakers  were  setting  up  straw  men  at 
which  to  direct  their  'fire.  Not  infre- 
quently, after  denouncing  the  commis- 
sion and  its  work,  they  vigorously  rec- 
ommended the  very  things  which  the 
commission  proposed.  Slowly,  however, 
the  great  crowd 'began  to  get  its  bear- 
ings as  the  recommendations  were  grad- 
ually and  clearly  outlined.  Speaker  after 
speaker  began  to  praise  them,  and  be- 
fore the  meeting  ended  it  was  apparent 
that  a  majority  of  the  delegates  were 
in  favor  of  most  of  the  recommenda- 
tions. But  there  was  still  severe  criti- 
cism of  many  details. 

The  last  session  was  opened  with  the 
request  that  the  delegates  omit  all  dis- 
cussion of  details  and  direct  their  atten- 
tion only  to  the  three  most  important 
recommendations — efficient  supervision 
for  every  school,  sweeping  reforms  in 
the  certification  of  teachers,  and  tech- 
nical (normal)  training  of  teachers — 
and  to  pass  judgment  on  these  alone.  To 
this  the  congress  agreed  and  for  two 
hours  there  was  a  rapid  succession  of 
short,  enthusiastic  speeches,  almost 
without  exception  in  favor  of  these  three 
recommendations.  The  tide  of  approval 
rose  higher  with  every  speech  and  final- 
ly, after  Governor  Cox  had  made  a  bril- 
liant and  fiery  response  to  a  persistent 
inquiry  as  to  where  the  money  for  these 
reforms  was  to  come  from,  there  was  a 
loud  demand  for  a  vote. 

The  question  of  approval  was  put  to 
the  house.  In  response  the  delegates, 
with  the  exception  of  perhaps  a  hun- 


dred, leaped  to  their  feet,  burst  into  a 
great  shout  of  approval,  began  to  sing 
America  and  indulged  in  an  old-fash- 
ioned hand-shaking,  everybody  congrat- 
ulating everybody  else.  So  the  congress 
ended  in  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm  such  as 
is  hardly  ever  surpassed  even  in  the 
greatest  political  conventions. 

As  put  to  a  vote,  the  question  was 
not  limited  to  the  three  chief  recom- 
mendations. The  resolutions  expressed 
heartiest  approval  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  commission  in  toto.  So 
general  is  public  approval  that  it  is  prob- 
able that  all  the  bills  based  on  them  will 
be  enacted  into  law. 

The  four  main  topics  covered  in  this 
legislation  are:  supervision;  training  of 
teachers;  standardization  of  and  state 
aid  for  schools;  and  certification  of 
teachers. 

The  supervision  bill  provides  for 
county  boards  of  education  who  will 
district  counties  for  supervision  purposes, 
and  will  also  elect  a  county  superintend- 
ent who  will  nominate  district  superin- 
tendents for  the  various  supervision  dis- 
tricts, subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
various  local  boards  of  education  in  the 
supervision  districts.  The  county  sup- 
erintendent will  be  responsible  for  the 
training  of  teachers  and  the  rural  or- 
ganization within  the  county.  The  dis- 
trict superintendents  will  be  responsible 
for  the  supervision  of  class  room  in- 
struction in  the  schools  within  their  dis- 
tricts. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  nor- 
mal schools,  while  admirably  training 
teachers  for  graded  schools,  are  not 
meeting  the  needs  of  rural  schools  either 
in  the  character  of  their  instruction  or 
in  the  quantity  of  their  output.  Three 
thousand  new  rural  teachers  are  re- 
quired each  year.  The  new  legislation 
recommends  the  establishment  of  from 
one  to  three  courses  for  rural  teachers 
in  connection  with  high  schools  of  the 
first  rank  in  each  county.  It  is  hoped 
that  by  educating  rural  teachers  in  rural 
surroundings  and  in  schools  which  will 
train  toward  the  rural  community  and 
not  away  from  it,  a  permanent  supply 
of  trained  teachers  may  be  obtained  for 
rural  and  village  districts. 

A  scheme  for  standardization  of  all 
elementary  schols  in  the  state  is  offered 
which  will  do  away  with  the  present 
system  of  standardizing  children.  The 
state  will  undertake  to  establish  stan- 
dards for  the  various  grades  of  schools 


and  when  schools  come  up  to  these  stan- 
dards the  graduates  of  each  school  of 
lower  rank  will  be  admitted  to  each 
school  of  higher  rank  without  state  ex- 
amination. 

At  present  fifty-eight  varieties  of 
teachers'  certificates  are  issued  in  the 
state.  These  will  be  cut  down  to  thirty. 
At  present  the  only  tests  are  written 
examinations,  but  in  future,  in  addition 
to  the  written  examination,  there  will  be 
practical  tests  of  actual  classroom  teach- 
ing by  each  candidate.  This  will  with- 
draw the  premium  which  is  now  placed 
on  preparation  to  pass  examinations  and 
place  it  where  it  belongs,  on  ability  to 
instruct  children  and  mold  child  char- 
acter. 

If  enacted,  these  laws  will  entail  a 
greatly  increased  state  expenditure  for 
education.  It  is  proposed  that  the  state 
shall  pay  practically  half  the  salaries 
of  all  supervising  officers  in  village  and 
rural  districts; 

That  large  state  payments  shall  be 
made  to  weak  districts  to  enable  them 
to  keep  their  schools  up  to  the  standard; 

That  large  subventions  be  made  to 
the  different  grades  of  schools  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  their  service  to 
the  state,  and 

That  each  rural  high  school  which 
puts  in  a  course  for  training  rural  teach- 
ers which  comes  up  to  the  standard  set 
by  the  state  shall  receive  state  aid  not 
in  excess  of  $1,000. 

The  commission  recommends  also  that 
in  the  state  department  of  public  instruc- 
tion there  be  established  a  bureau  of 
efficiency  and  economy,  to  act  as  a  clear- 
ing house  for  educational  information 
for  the  whole  state,  conduct  an  educa- 
tional museum  which  shall  contain  mod- 
els of  rural  schools,  type  plans  for  all 
sorts  of  schools,  samples  of  all  sorts 
of  educational  devices,  school  furniture 
and  equipment,  sanitary  and  hygienic 
arrangements  and  devices,  forms  of  rec- 
ords and  reports,  etc.,  and  co-operate 
with  and  act  in  an  advisory  capacity 
to  any  board  of  education,  normal  school, 
college  or  university  desiring  to  conduct 
an  inquiry  along  any  educational  line, 
administrative,  supervisory,  or  instruc- 
tional. 

Such  a  bureau  of  efficiency  tests  seems 
to  carry  within  it  the  possibility  and 
promise  of  constant,  endless  betterment 
in  the  field  of  education,  and,  if  estab- 
lished, it  will  guarantee  the  future  of 
the  public  schools  of  Ohio. 


YOU  EITHER  FREEZE  OR  BURN 

Out  of  3,500  schools  report- 
ing to  the  Ohio  State  School 
Survey  Commission,  250  were 
heated  by  hot  air  furnaces,  250 
by  jacketed  stoves,  and  the 
remainder  by  ordinary  stoves. 
In  the  one-room  school  build- 
ing the  ordinary  stove  does 
not  permit  satisfactory  ventila- 
tion. 


Centralized 
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Consolidated. 
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A  TEACHER'S  INVENTORY  FOR 
THE  NEW  YEAR 

THE  STRUGGLE  to  make  our  pub- 
lic schools  hew  a  little  more  closely  to 
the  line  of  children's  real  needs  is  not 
confined  to  those  outside  the  system. 
Across  the  miasma  of  pedagogical  jour- 
nalism the  American  Teacher,  with  its 
motto  of  "Democracy  in  Education: 
Education  for  Democracy"  blows  like  a 
fresh  breeze.  This  monthly,  published 
by  a  group  of  New  York  teachers,  pre- 
sents on  its  January  cover  the  follow- 
ing inventory  for  the  new  year : 


ITEM:  1  lot  Traditions  concerning  the  superi- 
ority of  schooling  to  living;  shop-worn  but 
still  passable  in  mixt  assemblies. 

ITEM:  1  lot  Assumptions  in  regard  to  mental 
training;  badly  battered  but  usable  in  a 
pinch. 

ITEM:  1  lot  Miscellaneous  Information ;  rap- 
idly becoming  obsolete,  but  convenient  for 
stop- gaps  in  thinking. 

ITEM:  1  dark  gray  Perplexity  as  to  the  validity 
of  prevailing  aims;  a  nuisance,  but  inalien- 
able. 

ITEM:  1  gnawing  Doubt  as  to  the  efficiency  of 
my  own  methods;  value  not  obvious,  but 
aaid  to  be  a  hopeful  sign. 

ITEM:  1  vigorous  Resolution  to  do  better  this 
year ;  worth  as  much  as  all  the  rest  of  the 
outfit. 


w 


HAT  IS  A   SKILLED  OCCUPA- 
TION ?  A  NEW  ANSWER 


THE  QUESTION,  What  is  a  skill- 
ed occupation?  is  demanding  an  answer 
from  educators  because  of  the  neces- 
sity for  giving  young  people  definite  vo- 
cational training.  A  group  of  school 
officials  from  ten  states  and  Canada  in- 
terested in  industrial  education,  recently 
adopted  a  tentative  definition. 

A  skilled  occupation,  in  the  view  of 
these  men,  is  one  which  meets  three 
conditions:  (1)  provision  of  a  living 
wage  for  the  worker;  (2)  a  content 
which  offers  the  possibility  of  differences 
in  the  quality  of  the  work  turned  out; 
(3)  provision  for  promotion,  by  consti- 
tuting one  of  a  series  of  progressive 
steps  in  the  industry  leading  to  some- 
thing better. 

This  definition  was  formulated  at  one 
of  a  series  of  conferences  called  at  the 
instigation  of  Charles  A.  Prosser,  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Industrial  Education. 
These  meetings  have  been  attended  by 
officials  in  all  of  the  states  which  have 
recently  passed  laws  providing  industrial 
education,  and  irj  some  which  are  con- 
sidering such  action.  Their  purpose  is 
to  secure  co-operation  and  mutual  un- 
derstanding as  to  methods  and  aims.  A 
committee  appointed  at  one  of  the  meet- 
ings is  studying  standards  and  proced- 
ure in  the  inspection,  supervision  and 
approval  of  state-aided  vocational 
schools. 

These  state  officials  have  also  defined, 
tentatively,  the  proper  field  of  effort  for 
the  continuation  school  for  children  be- 
tween 14  and  16.  They  believe  it  may 
legitimately  include  the  following  lines 
of  effort:  (1)  general  improvement,  i.e. 
courses  intended  to  contribute  to  the 
development  of  general  intelligence,  cit- 


izenship, etc.;  (2)  trade  extension  work, 
when  the  conditions  are  such  that  this 
is  desirable  or  possible;  (3)  vocational 
training  for  an  occupation  in  which  the 
pupil  may  not  now  be  engaged,  when  it 
is  possible  to  make  the  proposed  train- 
ing sufficiently  intensive  to  accomplish 
the  desired  end. 

It  has  been  insisted  at  these  meetings 
that  the  essential  facts  must  be  known 
with  reference  to  the  industries  of  a 
community  before  much  progress  can 
be  made  in  developing  plans  for  voca- 
tional education.  They  have  emphasized 
the  futility  of  spending  large  sums  of 
money  in  training  boys  to  be  machinists 
in  a  section  of  the  state  possessing  prac- 
tically no  machine  shops.  The  Indus- 
trial Directory  of  New  York  points  out 
that  only  about  five  per  cent  of  the  work- 
ing people  in  New  York  are  found  in 
communities  of  less  than  2.000  inhabi- 
tants. Only  forty-two  towns  and  cities 
have  a  dominant  industry  employing  100 
or  more  workers.  Wood-workiog  is  a 
dominant  industry  in  only  one  small 
community. 

k  RE- VOCATIONAL    CLASSES    IN 
TACOMA  SCHOOLS 

IN  THE  EFFORT  to  vitalize  elemen- 
tary education  and  to  stop  the  exodus 
from  the  schools  of  boys  and  girls  who 
reach  the  age  at  which  they  can  legally 
work,  there  has  sprung  up  in  various 
places  what  is  called  prevocational  in- 
struction. This  differs  from  vocational 
education  in  that  it  does  not  aim  to  fit 
for  any  specific  wage-earning;  occupa- 
tion, but  only  to  effect  a  more  rounded 
development  of  the  child  and  to  appeal 
to  more  varied  capacities. 

Prevocational  classes  were  organized 
in  two  of  the  schools  of  Tacoma,  Wash., 
at  the  opening  of  the  present  year.  They 
are  open  to  any  boy  or  girl  who  has 
completed  successfully  the  work  of  the 
Sixth  A  class,  who  has  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  principal  from  the  last  school 
attended,  and  whose  parent  or  guardian 
makes  a  written  request  for  the  pupil's 
admission.  This  presents  the  prevoca- 
tional class  as  a  privilege,  not  as  a 
last  resort  for  backward  pupils. 

One  half  of  the  school  day  is  devoted 
to  manual  training  or  home  economics; 
the  other  half  to  arithmetic,  language, 
penmanship,  spelling,  hygiene,  history  or 
geography.  These  subjects  are  reduced 
to  essentials  and  correlated  with  shop- 
work. 

Pupils  completing  the  required  two 
years'  course  in  these  classes  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  high  school  on  an  equal 
footing  with  those  from  the  regular 
grammar  (grade. 

Supt.  W.  F.  Geiger  says  that  these 
classes  are  intended  to  benefit  three  tvpes 
of  pupils:  "first,  those  who  are  likely 
to  be  compelled  to  earn  their  own  way 
as  soon  as  they  become  fifteen  vears 
of  age:  second,  those  who  are  mechanic- 
ally inclined,  that  is.  those  who  are 
planning  to  follow  a  trade:  third,  those 
whose  reeds  seem  not  to  have  been  met 
by  the  regular  grade  work  nnd  who  de- 
sire a  course  of  study  which  will  give 
them  more  manual  training  or  home 
economics." 
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HE    SCHOOL    NURSE   INDIS- 
PENSABLE 


"MEDICAL  inspection  of  schools 
has  rendered  the  school  nurse  inevitable," 
declares  Dr.  Ernest  Bryant  Hoag  in  a 
bulletin  on  Organized  Health  Work  re- 
cently issued  by  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Education. 

"Without  an  effective  follow-up  ser- 
vice conducted  by  visiting  nurses,  medi- 
cal inspection  is  ineffective.  Until 
1908  New  York  city  relied  upon  postal 
cards  sent  to  parents  of  defective  chil- 
dren, and  was  able  to  secure  action  in  only 
6  per  cent  of  the  cases  where  treatment 
was  recommended.  Immediately  upon 
placing  the  follow-up  service  in  the 
hands  of  school  nurses  the  percentage 
increased  to  84.  She  not  only  secures 
action  in  the  case  at  hand,  but  she  be- 
comes a  permanent  advisory  influence 
in  the  homes  she  visits. 

"By  virtue  of  her  room-to-room  vis- 
itation and  her  opportunities  for  obser- 
vation, the  school  nurse  also  becomes 
the  ideal  sanitary  inspector.  She  notes 
temperatures,  ventilation,  seating,  clean- 
liness of  room,  toilets,  blackboards,  and 
the  clothes  of  children.  Her  hospital 
standards  of  sanitation  tend  to  follow 
her  into  the  schools. 

"The  number  of  school  nurses  needed 
varies  somewhat  according  to  social 
conditions  and  according  to  the  range  of 
duties  expected  of  them.  We  find  all 
the  way  from  1,000  to  10.000  children 
under  the  care  of  one  nurse." 


FAKE  VOCATIONAL  SCHEMES 

Trading  on  the  great  interest  aroused 
throughout  the  country  by  the  work  and 
the  publications  of  the  Vocation  Bureau 
of  Boston,  a  number  of  individuals,  un- 
der various  misleading  designations  em- 
ploying the  words  "vocation,"  or  "vo- 
cation" and  "bureau"  in  combination, 
are  approaching  business  men  and  or- 
ganizations for  subscriptions  and  as- 
sistance, says  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce  News. 

As  a  rule,  the  genuine  workers  in 
this  field  are  backed  by  well  known  and 
responsible  citizens  and  institutions. 
No  legitimate  vocational  guidance  work 
in  the  country  is  carried  on  as  a  private 
money-making  scheme.  All  the  legiti- 
mate vocational  guidance  enterprises 
are  essentially  educational  and  philan- 
thropic in  aim. 

NEW  GOVERNMENT  COLLABORATOR 

Milton  Fairchild,  who  believes  that 
our  public  schools  offer  no  adequate 
moral  instruction  to  vitalize  the  school 
life  and  give  it  meaning  to  children,  has 
been  made  special  collnl>orator  in  moral 
instruction  for  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Education.  The  bureau  is  plan- 
ning to  publish  a  bulletin  on  the  results 
of  investigations  into  this  subject. 

As  director  of  instruction  of  the  Na- 
tional Institution  for  Moral  Instruction 
and  as  lecturer  on  moral  instruction  for 
several  universities,  Mr.  Fairchild  has 
carried  on  a  well-known  work  in  bring- 
ing home  to  boys  and  girls  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  the  complex  life 
around  them  by  which  they  are  so  often 
confused  and  discouraged. 


INDUSTRY 


A 


CASE  FOR  MINIMUM  WAGE  BOARDS:   IP-THE  SYS- 
TEM ON  TRIAL-BY  ELIZABETH  GLENDOWER  EVANS 


THE  PROPAGANDA  for  a  legal 
minimum  wage  was  launched  in  this 
country  a  little  over  three  years  ago, 
as  the  result  of  an  international  con- 
ference of  Consumers  Leagues  which 
had  been  held  two  years  earlier  at 
Geneva.  At  this  conference  it  had 
been  decided  that  white  lists  and 
Consumers  League  labels  were  in- 
adequate to  check  the  alarming  prog- 
ress of  economic  conditions  subversive 
of  human  life,  and  it  was  urged  that  the 
state  must  be  called  in  to  supplement 
private  action.  Accordingly,  delegates 
were  instructed  to  carry  back,  each  to 
his  or  her  own  country,  the  propaganda 
for  a  legal  minimum  wa^e. 

The  idea  was  foreign  to  the  whole 
politicaj  and  economic  philosophy  of 
the  United  States.  But  the  question  of 
wages  was  raised  at  the  moment  when 
an  awakened  social  conscience  was 
stirring  the  country;  and  the  discovery 
that  everywhere  in  this  vaunted  land  of 
plenty,  a  large  proportion  of  women 
workers  were  earning  less  than  any  one 
could  call  a  decent  living,  wrought  a 
swift  revolution  in  the  public  mind. 

During  the  legislative  sessions  of 
1911-12,  nine  states  enacted  minimum 
wage  laws  (California,  Colorado, 
Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
Oregon,  Utah,  Washington  and  Wiscon- 
sin). Three  other  states  provided  for 
official  investigation  of  wages,  while 
in  four  others,  legislation  was  attempted 
but  failed.  The  form  of  the  various 
laws  enacted  differs  in  different  states. 

The  Massachusetts  law  was  the  first 
to  be  enacted,  and  its  provisions  as 
drafted  by  the  preliminary  investigat- 
ing commission  were  changed  in  sev- 
eral important  particulars,  as  the  price 
of  favorable  action  by  the  Legislature. 
It  is  commonly  scoffed  at  as  having 
"no  teeth"  because  it  has  power  only  to 
recommend,  and  to  publish  the  names  of 
recalcitrant  employers.  Some  friends 
of  the  measure  believe,  however,  that 
the  difficulty  of  enforcing  a  mandatory 
law,  especially  in  a  state  like  Massachu- 
setts, would  be  so  everwhelming  that 
authority  to  publish  a  "black  list,"  is  a 
substitute  at  least  worth  trying.  A  more 
serious  fault  is  the  power  of  an  em- 
ployer to  prevent  the  publication  of  his 
name  if  under  oath  he  can  convince  the 
supreme  judicial  court  of  the  superior 
court  that  "compliance  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  commission  would 
render  it  impossible  for  him  to  conduct 
his  business  at  a  reasonable  profit."  The 
law  was  amended,  and  in  one  respect 
Still  further  weakened,  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1913. 

The  Nebraska  law  is  modelled  upon 
that  of  Massachusetts. 

All   other   laws    are  mandatory,   and 


provide  penalties  for  violation.  The 
Colorado  law  creates  a  "state  wage 
board"  which  discharges  the  function  of 
a  central  commission  and  carries  no 
provision  for  the  creation  of  special 
boards  to  sit  in  special  trades,  and  which 
moreover,  goes  out  of  existence  on  No- 
vember 30,  1914.  Utah  fixes  a  specified 
minimum  wage  by  legislative  fiat, — as  if 
the  mere  words  were  a  spell  to  conjure 
with.  Five  states  decree  that  a  mini- 
mum wage  shall  be  sufficient  to  cover 
the  necessary  cost  of  living.  The  Na- 
tional Consumers  League  is  preparing  a 
model  law  as  a  guide  for  future  l^gisla- 
tion.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will 
recognize  the  exigencies  of  actual  con- 
ditions; and  that  it  will  duly  emphasize 
the  function  of  special  wage  boar.ds 
whereby  employers  and  employes  may  be 
brought  together,  and  the  collective  con- 
sciousness of  wage-earners  stimulated. 

Already  things  have  begun  to  happen. 
Oregon,  somewhat  rashly  it  would  seem, 
has  promulgated  a  minimum  wage  of 
$9.25  for  store  women  and  $8.64  for  fac- 
tory women.  The  constitutionality  of 
the  law  has  been  questioned  and  affirmed 
by  the  lower  court;  it  has  gone  to  the 
higher  court  on  appeal  and  must  ulti- 
mately be  adjudicated  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  In  Massa- 
chusetts proceedings  have  been  more 
conservative.1  A  very  thorough  inves- 
tigation has  been  made  by  the  Minimum 
Wage  Commission  into  the  brush-mak- 
in,g  industry,  selected  because  as  one  of 
the  smallest  and  also,  according  to  of- 
ficial figures  (which  are,  however,  chal- 
lenged by  some  manufacturers),  one  of 
the  worst  paid  industries  in  the  state,  it 
offered  a  favorable  field  in  which  to  give 
the  law  a  trial.  In  this  industry  a  wage 
board  is  now  sitting. 

To  participate  in  wage  board  pro- 
ceedings is  a  liberal  education.  One. 
notes  stirrings  of  social  responsibility  in 
men  to  whom  it  has  never  before  oc- 
curred that  any  public  element  was 
bound  up  with  their  private  business. 
One  notes  wage-earners  listened  to  with 
respect,  by  those  who  not  long  since 
would  have  been  called  their  "masters." 
One  notes  the  solicitude  with  which  the 
newly  raised  question  of  the  reasonable 
cost  of  living  for  working  people  is  can- 
vassed, and  the  swift  reaction  evident 

"In  the  January  10  issue  was  published 
Part  I  [  Experience  vs.  Prophecy]  of  Mrs. 
Evans'  reply  (o  \Vhat  the  Minimum  Wage 
Law  Means  to  Workers:  a  Criticism,  by  Jo- 
seph Lee,  THE  SURVEY,  November  8. 

"Michigan  State  Library  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Department.  Bulletin  N'uniher  5. 
1913.  Also  Main  Provisions  of  Minimum 
Wage  Laws  in  the  United  States.  Prepared 
for  the  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation,  131  East  83rd  St..  New  York. 


upon    the    once    undemanding    workers. 

All  this  brings  home  to  the  imagina- 
tion as  no  mere  description  could  do,  the 
immense  significance  of  this  method  of 
adjusting  wages.  It  is  nothing  less  than 
a  new  social  discovery.  The  question, 
and  the  only  question,  at  issue  is  this, — 
can  the  system  be  made  to  work  in  the 
enormous  complexities  of  the  Unite3 
States?  On  this  point  the  success  of 
similar  undertakings  in  Victoria,  and 
even  in  England  is  irrelevant. 

In  each  one  of  nine  states  the  mini- 
mum wage  law  is  now  on  trial.  It  is 
safe  to  predict  that  it  will  become  a  liv- 
ing force  only  where  it  is  administered 
both  with  moderation  and  with  energy. 
If  too  drastic  action  is  attempted  it  will 
become  inoperative  or  cause  reaction. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  first  minimum 
wages  fixed  aim  at  what  is  immediately 
attainable,  unless  there  is  provision  for 
recurrent  adjustments  the  law  will  put 
the  O.  K.  of  the  state  on  wages  far  be- 
low the  needs  of  a  decent  living.  Upon 
these  points  the  experience  of  Victoria 
and  England  have  direct  and  emphatic 
bearing. 

Moreover,  as  has  been  found  in  each 
of  these  other  countries,  a  minimum 
wage  law  to  become  a  working  power 
needs  reinforcement  by  trade  unions. 
In  the  United  States  where  minimum 
wage  laws  have  so  far  been  applied  only 
to  women  workers,  trade  union  alliances 
are  less  likely  to  develop  than  where  the 
law  applies  to  women  and  men  alike. 
Women,  however,  are  learning  the  art 
of  or.ganizatio_n,  and  already  in  one 
state,  the  activities  of  the  Minimum 
Wage  Commission  have  aroused  an  in- 
cipient trade  union  movement,  thus 
demonstrating  that  even  under  Ameri- 
can conditions,  minimum  wage  boards 
are  an  entering  wedge  for  trade  unions. 
If  similar  results  shall  materialize  at 
all  generally,  those  who  secured  the  en- 
actment of  minimum  wage  laws  will 
have  builded  better  than  they  knew. 

Does  this  thought  give  alarm?  Will 
some  who  ardently  desire  a  better  wage 
for  workers  look  askance  at  trade  un- 
ionism, relying  on  the  law  to  protect  the 
weak,  and  distrustful  of  their  own  ef- 
forts at  self-protection?  Trade  unions 
to  many  minds  are  identical  with  strikes, 
which  are  considered  mere  undisciplined 
rebellions.  But  it  should  no  longer  re- 
quire an  act  of  faith  to  discern  the  deep 
logic  of  labor  organization. 

All  the  world  today  has  heard  of  the 
new  form  of  government  in  industry 
which  emerged  phoenix-like  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1911  from  the  cloak  makers 
strike  in  New  York.  Under  the  creative 
offices  of  Louis  D.  Brandeis  as  inter- 
mediary between  the  two  contending 
parties,  a  so-called  protocol  of  peace  was 
adopted  by  the  union  and  the  manufac- 
turers' association.  It  has  worked  with 
such  astonishing  success,  that  last  Jan- 
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uary  a  similar  agreement  was  entered 
into  in  the  New  York  dress  and  waist 
industry — again  in  settlement  of  a  bit- 
terly fought  strike  which  spread  from 
New  York  to  half  a  dozen  other  manu- 
facturing centers. 

In  these  two  New  York  garment  trades 
the  barbarities  of  strike  and  lock-out 
are  now  discarded.  Joint  committees  are 
set  up  representing  organizations  of  em- 
ployers and  employes.  Each  side  agrees 
to  deal  with  the  other  only  through  the 
representative  body.  Each  side  agrees 
to  discipline  recalcitrant  members.  Griev- 
ances are  corrected,  abuses  regulated 
and  wages  adjusted  by  authorized  bod- 
ies on  which  each  party  at  interest  has 
equal  representation.  Newest  device  of 
all,  the  collective  wage  bargain  wherein 
each  faction  enforces  by  brute  strength 
the  best  terms  for  itself  which  it  can 
exact,  is  giving  way  in  the  dress  and 
waist  industry  in  New  York,  to  rates 
in  process  of  deterrhination  by  a  Wage 
Scale  board  which  is  making  perhaps 
the  first  scientific  study  of  piece  work 
prices  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The 
expense  of  administering  this  industrial 
government  with  the  secretaries,  inspec- 
tors and  clerks,  is  borne  in  equal  shares 
by  the  Manufacturers'  Association  and 
the  union. 

Labor,  not  unnaturally,  is,  suspicious 
of  the  whole  capitalistic  class,  whether 
engaged  in  business  operations  or  at- 
tempting to  fulfil  a  disinterested  roll. 
Under  the  protocol  agreement  this  sense 
of  hostile  interest  shows  signs  of  heal- 
ing. The  dress  and  waist  organization 
has  invited  the  Consumers'  League  to 
appoint  representatives  on  its  governing 
board,  and  asks  endorsement  of  its  label. 
Delegates  to  the  Consumers  League  Con- 
ference recently  held  at  Buffalo,  could 


hardly  credit  their  senses  when  they 
heard  employers  as  well  as  employes 
declare  their  preference  for  this  form  01 
joint,  industrial  control. 

Except  for  the  various  forms  of  co- 
operative labor  where  workers  own  the 
capital  and  employ  the  manager,  this 
Protocol  as  now  operating  in  two  great 
trade  organizations  sets  the  high  water 
mark  of  self  government  in  industry. 
It  may  be  long  before  other  similar  ef- 
forts attain  at  all  similar  results.  Never- 
theless, it  should  make  plain  the  goal 
toward  which  less  successful  labor  or- 
ganizations are  striving. 

The  protocol  of  peace  and  minimum 
wage  boards  embody  an  identical  prin- 
ciple, although  the  one  is  self-created 
out  of  the  storm  and  stress  of  war,  and 
the  other  is  initiated  by  state  action  and 
usually  before  conflict  has  arisen.  Lei 
the  one  interpret  to  us  the  o_ther.  "Does 
it  make  for  democracy,"  is  the  touch 
stone  on  which  each  effort  at  social  prog- 
ress should  be  tested.  Wage  boards  stand 
approved  by  that  test.  They  substitute  at 
least  an  element  of  self  government  for 
the  absolute  autocracy  of  the  employers' 
rule.  They  give  the  worker  some  faint 
voice  in  fixing  the  conditions  which  gov- 
ern his  life.  Moreover,  they  file  a  claim 
against  industry  for  a  living  wage, — 
though  the  payment  may  be  long  de- 
ferred. They  emphasize  the  public  stake 
in  the  well-being  of  the  least  of  its 
members. 

Thus  wage  boards  have  a  human  value 
far  beyond  any  tangible  results  they  may 
bring  forth.  They  can  serve  as  steps 
toward  the  industrial  democracy  without 
which  our  political  democracy  will  be 
defeated.  They  may  help  bring  to  its 
birth  that  juster  social  order  for  which 
the  whole  creation  is  in  travail. 


EMPLOYMENT  OF    WOMEN    AND    CHILDREN    IN    SE- 
LECTED INDUSTRIES'  —BY  LOUISE  C.  ODENCRANTZ 


INDUSTRIES  EMPLOYING  large 
numbers  of  women,  industries  where 
women  are  few:  localized  industries  and 
industries  widely  scattered ;  industries 
where  the  machine  is  all  important  and 
industries  involving  handwork — these 
are  among  the  "selected  industries"  in 
the  recently  published  volume  in  the 
series  on  women  and  children  in  in- 
dustry. 

The  inquiry  was  not  limited  to  any 
one  district.  The  442  establishments  vis- 
ited were  located  in  seventeen  states: 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois.  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Maryland,  North 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida  and  Louisi- 
ana. The  aim  was  to  investigate  es- 
tablishments for  each  industry  in  as 
many  different  states  as  possible. 

The  report  presents  the  conditions  of 
employment  by  industries  rather  than 
by  localities.  The  character  of  the 
work  and  the  occupations  within  each 
industry  are  described,  together  with  the 
general  sanitary  conditions  found  in  the 

'Report  on  Condition  of  Woman  and 
Child  Wage-earners  in  the  United  Staffs. 
Vol.  XVIII.  Employment  of  Women  and 
Children  in  Selected  Industries.  United 
States  Senate  Document  No.  645. 


shops.  Tables  are  presented  showing 
the  age,  race  and  conjugal  condition  of 
employes,  the  hours  of  labor,  and  the 
actual  earnings  of  all  employes  for  one 
week. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  contribu- 
tion made  by  the  report  to  the  question 
of  women's  work  is  the  careful  descrip- 
tion of  processes  and  occupations  open 
to  women  in  each  industry.  These  de- 
scriptions serve  the  purpose  not  only  of 
picturing  what  work  women  do,  but  also 
add  much  to  our  information  on  the  con- 
ditions of  their  employment. 

For  instance,  the  reader  cannot  but 
be  impressed  with  the  monotony  and 
nervous  strain  of  work  like  that  of  the 
"catcher,"  who  "during  a  day  of  ten 
hours  will  catch  and  examine  from  130,- 
000  to  200.000  cigarettes";  or  the  phy- 
sical effects  upon  an  operator  of  a  foot- 
press  for  stamping  light  metal  goods  on 
which  the  foot  lever  "must  be  pressed 
down  or  'kicked'  from  80,000  to  110,000 
times"  in  a  ten-hour  clay;  or  the  fatigue 
that  must  follow  a  day's  watchfulness 
on  the  part  of  a  closing-machine  opera- 
tor in  a  cracker  factory,  where  she  has 
to  stand  "watching  thousands  of  car- 
tons pass  before  her  to  see  that  each  is 
perfect,  that  the  wax  paper  is  properly 
placed,  and  that  the  packing  is  perfect": 


or  the  work  of  women  in  potteries  where 
they  must  lift  or  move  heavy  !oads  of 
ware  and  must  help  the  ware  carriers 
to  lift  down  the  baskets  of  ware  from 
their  shoulders;  or  the  tension  under 
which  women,  like  the  operators  on 
presses  for  tin  cans,  must  work,  whose 
"hands  are  in  close  proximity  to  the  de- 
scending die  and  a  moment's  inattention 
may  result  in  the  loss  of  one  or  more 
fingers." 

Varied  as  are  the  industries  selected 
and  different  as  must  be  the  processes 
and  occupations  within  them,  they  are 
strikingly  similar  in  several  respects  in 
the  conditions  that  they  offer  to  women 
wage-earners.  Page  after  page  reveals 
the  astounding  amount  of  unskilled 
work — usually  monotonous  and  requir- 
ing high  speed — which  falls  to  the  lot 
of  the  women  workers.  In  every  in- 
dustry some  occupation  is  always  label- 
ed as  "unskilled,"  and  in  some  indus- 
tries none  of  the  work  can  even  be  de- 
scribed as  semi-skilled.  For  instance,  in 
canning  and  preserving  "all  the  occupa- 
tions demand  dexterity,  but  none  can  be 
called  skilled.  Many  of  them  involve 
standing  all  day,  and  in  practically  all 
speed  is  essential."  And  again,  "their 
machine  occupations  (on  hardware  and 
metal  specialties)  were  for  the  most 
part  excessively  monotonous,  demanding 
little  thought,  and  reducing  the  worker 
to  the  status  of  a  mere  adjunct  of  the 
machine."  Even  in  the  manufacture  of 
shirts,  overalls  and  underwear,  "in  the 
main  they  are  simply  sewing-machine 
operators  and  require  but  little  skill.  .  . 
The  work  is  monotonous  to  the  last  de- 
gree." 

It  is  little  wonder  that  no  complaint 
is  made  in  any  of  the  industries  that 
women  are  taking  the  place  of  men, 
since  unconsciously  a  strong  line  of  de- 
marcation, chiefly  on  the  basis  of  skill, 
has  been  drawn  between  the  work  of 
the  two  sexes.  For  instance,  in  hos- 
iery and  knit  goods,  "competition  be- 
tween the  sexes  scarcely  seemed  to  ex- 
ist. The  heavy  and  dirty  work  in- 
volved in  such  processes  as  dyeing  and 
fleecing  generally  went,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  the  men.  They  took,  like- 
wise, the  machine  operations  which  re- 
quired either  skill  or  knowledge  of  ma- 
chinery. 

"The  women  took,  equally  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  the  sewing-machine  op- 
erations and  work  like  folding,  stamp- 
ing, etc.,  in  which  their  deft  touch  and 
keener  appreciation  of  appearance  made 
them  turn  out  a  neater  and  more  sale- 
able product."  Even  in  core-making, 
which  "requires  a  degree  of  skill  and 
training  which  keeps  it  from  the  dead- 
ening monotony  of  much  of  the  work 
done  by  women  and  girls,  there  seems 
little  prospect  that  they  will  ever  prove 
dangerous  rivals  of  men  in  this  work, 
since  women  are  used  only  for  making 
the  lighter  and  less  difficult  cores,  and 
since  they  never  learn  the  trade  as  a 
whole." 

After  such  descriptions  of  unskilled 
work,  it  is  even  cheering  to  encounter 
such  an  instance  of  partial  skill  required 
as  the  following  shows:  "All  kinds  of 
dipping  (of  stamped  and  enameled 
ware)  require  some  skill.  ...  It  us- 
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ually  takes  several  weeks  before  a  begin- 
ner can  turn  out  satisfactory  work  and 
from  one  to  two  years'  practice  may  be 
required  to  gain  the  requisite  swiftness." 
But  even  such  occupations  seem  as  rare 
as  oases  in  a  desert  and  furnish  but 
small  choice  for  those  who  are  trying 
to  solve  any  of  the  problems  of  voca- 
tional guidance  for  girls  when  they 
leave  school  and  demand  a  "trade." 

That  a  deft  touch,  an  ability  to  per- 
form monotonous  work  at  a  high  speed, 
or  "a  keen  appreciation  of  appearances," 
are  not  qualities  that  command  good 
wages,  is  shown  in  the  general  low 
wage-level  for  women.  In  industry  af- 
ter industry,  it  is  repeated  that  half  the 
women  did  not  earn  even  as  much  as  $6 
during  a  representative  week,  and  those 
industries  were  considered  above  the 
average  in  which  only  two-fifths  of  the 
women  fell  below  this  wage.  Nor  are 
these  low  earnings  due  to  the  presence 
of  young  workers  alone.  Even  when 
only  women  eighteen  'years  and  over 
are  considered,  we  find  that  in  all  indus- 
tries grouped  together,  two-fifths  of 
these  had  received  less  than  $6  and  only 
one  in  ten  had  earned  as  much  as  $10 
during  a  representative  week.  The  re- 
port remarks  concerning  the  earnings 
in  hosiery  and  knit  goods:  "As  usual 
the  distribution  of  the  sexes  between 
the  several  earning  groups  differs  widely, 
the  female  workers  being  more  num- 
erous in  the  groups  with  low  earnings, 
and  the  males  in  those  with  high  earn- 
ings." 

Another  serious  condition  common  to 
these  industries  is  the  prevalence  of 
work  at  which  women  are  required  to 
stand,  either  because  the  occupation 
seems  to  demand  it,  or  because  no  seats 
are  provided.  To  quote  from  the  re- 
port: "There  was  hardly  an  industry 
in  which  at  least  a  portion  of  the  fe- 
male workers  were  not  on  their  feet  all 
day  long,  and  in  some,  it  was  the  ex- 
ception to  find  workers  seated."  That 
this  condition  was  in  many  cases  not  a 
necessity  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  in 
some  establishments  women  were  found 
seated  while  in  others  employes  engaged 
in  the  same  processes  were  required  to 
stand. 

This  illustrates  the  laxity  and  care- 
lessness of  some  employers  regarding 
conditions  essential  to  the  welfare  and 
health  of  their  workers.  No  other  ex- 
cuse can  be  offered  for  the  general  ab- 
sence of  dressing-rooms  in  factories 
where  women  workers  had  to  change 
their  street  clothes,  or  the  absolute  in- 
adequacy of  washing  facilities  in  shops 
where  the  work  was  dusty  and  dirty,  or 
the  absence  of  exhaust  fans  where  work- 
ers had  to  inhale  unhealthy  fumes,  or 
the  lack  of  proper  safeguards  on  dan- 
gerous machinery. 

Undoubtedly,  however,  the  arraign- 
ment in  this  report  of  low  wages,  long 
daily  hours  of  work,  the  absence  of 
seats,  dressing  rooms  or  even  proper 
washing  facilities,  the  employment  of 
women  and  children  at  unsuitable  or 
straining  work  would  be  more  signifi- 
cant and  more  likely  to  bring  about 
beneficial  results  if  the  facts  were  linked 
more  directly  with  the  states  where 
such  conditions  prevail,  rather  than  with 


the  industry  spreading  over  a  larger  dis- 
trict. 

While  the  report  increases  materially 
our  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  wom- 
an wage-earners  in  these  industries  lo- 
cated in  seventeen  different  states,  an 
increasing  need  is  felt  for  facts  about 
conditions  in  particular  localities.  For 
the  locality  is  almost  as  much  of  a  de-- 
termining  factor  in  the  conditions  that 
may  be  looked  for  in  an  industry  as  the 
nature  of  the  industry  itself.  The  pro- 
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cesses  in  an  industry  may  involve  the 
use  of  dangerous  machinery,  but  the 
community  may  demand  that  such  ma- 
chinery be  safeguarded. 

For  the  bettering  of  labor  conditions, 
we  are  dependent  not  upon  the  national 
government,  but  upon  our  state  legisla- 
tures. The  report  shows  clearly  that 
our  communities  and  their  legislators 
have  much  work  ahead  of  them  before 
the  time  when  we  may  say  that  such 
conditions  exist  no  longer. 


IN 


TUDENT    NURSES    AND    THE    EIGHT-HOUR    LAW 
CALIFORNIA— BY  KATHERINE  PHILIPS  EDSON 

COMMISSIONER,  STATE  INDUSTRIAL  WELFARE  COMMISSION 


ON  DECEMBER  1,  1913,  the  Unit- 
ed States  Court  of  Appeals  upheld  the 
California  eight-hour  law  for  student 
nurses.  This  law  which  included  all 
women  in  hospitals  except  graduate 
nurses,  was  an  amendment  to  the  eight- 
hour  law  for  women. 

It  was  introduced  into  the  Legis- 
lature of  1913  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  on  account  of  the  gen- 
eral demand  of  the  people  that  student 
nurses  should  have  the  same  protection 
from  excessive  hours  of  labor  as  laun- 
dresses, saleswomen  and  workers  in  man- 
ufacturing establishments. 

Investigation  proved  that  in  many  hos- 
pitals of  the  state  the  hours  of  student 
nurses  were  excessive  because  it  has 
been  the  general  practice  to  use  them 
as  special  nurses.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  income  of  the  commercial  hospitals 
is  due  almost  entirely  to  this  practice. 
For  the  benefit  of  the  nurse  herself,  as 
well  as  for  the  benefit  of  the  patient  it 
seemed  essential  that  this  class  of  young 
women  should  have  the  protection  given 
to  almost  all  other  working  women  in 
California. 

The  bill  was  fought  bitterly  by  com- 
mercial hospitals  of  the  state.  The 
Nurses'  Association  of  Southern  Cali- 
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fornia  sent  a  petition  against  its  pas- 
sage. Hospitals  sent  up  petitions  oppos- 
ing the  measure  signed  by  undergraduate 
nurses  themselves.  A  small  group  of 
nurses  in  San  Francisco  and  Alameda 
Counties  were  the  only  supporters  that 
the  proponents  of  the  bill  had  from  the 
nursing  profession. 

One  reason  for  this  was  that  the 
nurses  had  been  told  by  the  hospital 
doctors  that  it  would  be  debasing  their 
noble  profession  to  include  them  under 
a  law  that  would  be  enforced  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor.  Many  women  were 
honestly  incensed  by  the  bureau's  action, 
believing  that  it  took  from  them  their 
professional  standimg. 

The  bill  had  the  support  of  a  few  fine 
physicians.  For  the  most  part,  however, 
the  medical  profession  seemed  to  forget 
that  such  a  profession  should  have  ethics 
superior  to  those  of  a  trade.  As  one 
merchant  said  to  a  physician  friend, 
"Doctor,  we  men  of  the  merchant  class 
have  been  able  to  adjust  ourselves  to 
the  eight-hour  law  in  our  business.  Cer- 
tainly you  with  your  ethical  standards 
should  be  able  to  do  so." 

The  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Sen- 
ate by  Henry  H.  Lyon  of  Los  Angeles, 
assistant  deputy  labor  commissioner  of 
California.  To  his  untiring  efforts  was 
largely  due  the  passage  of  the  bill.  As- 
semblyman Walter  McDonald  of  San 
Francisco  introduced  the  bill  in  the 
House.  Its  final  passage  was  due  prin- 
cipally to  the  splendid  lobbying  of  Bessie 
Beatty  of  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin. 

In  California  ninety  days  must  elapse 
after  the  passage  of  a  bill  before  it  be- 
comes law,  in  order  to  give  the  people 
the  right  of  referendum.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  agitation  on  the  part  of 
hospital  owners  for  a  referendum. 
Many  misstatements  were  circulated;  the 
most  preposterous  was  that  all  nurses 
would  be  included  under  the  law  and 
that  private  families  would  have  to  have 
three  nurses,  in  the  twenty-four  hours, 
— an  impossible  burden  to  poor  people. 
Many  people  believe  these  statements  to 
this  day. 

A  powerful  hospital  association  was 
formed  which  sent  delegates  to  the 
governor  asking  him  to  withhold  his  sig- 
nature and  thus  prevent  the  bill  from 
becoming  a  law.  When  the  'governor 
looked  over  the  room  filled  with  physi- 
cians and  hospital  representatives,  he 
said :  "Where  are  the  people  in  favor  of 
this  law?" 

Miss  Beatty  told  him  that  the  people 
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in  favor  of  this  law  were  the  young 
women  in  hospitals  caring  for  the  sick 
who  were  unable  to  get  away  to  present 
their  claims.  The  governor  signed  the 
bill. 

On  October  14  the  trustees  of  the  As- 
sociated Hospital  Workers  of  Southern 
California  filed  a  petition  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  a  restraining 
order  against  the  Bureau  of  Labor  for 
enforcing  this  law.  As  stated  above  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
upheld  the  law  in  a  decision  rendered 
December  1,  as  being  constitutional  and 
in  no  way  impairing  the  right  of  con- 
tract guaranteed  by  the  fourteenth 
amendment.  The  Merritt  Hospital  pro- 
poses to  take  this  question  to  the  Fed- 
eral Supreme  Court  for  final  decision. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  all  who  are 
working  to  shorten  hours  of  labor  to 
know  that  the  majority  of  the  hospitals 
in  southern  California  are  making  an 
effort  to  give  this  law  a  fair  trial.  It 
has  put  an  end  to  the  use  of  student 
nurses  for  "specialing"  and  has  necessi- 
tated the  employment  of  a  much  larger 
number  of  (graduate  nurses.  The  hos- 
pital superintendents  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia are,  for  the  most  part,  thoroughly 
in  favor  of  a  voluntary  eight-hour  sys- 
tem, but  are  opposed  to  having  this  re- 
quired by  law.  Many  are  meeting  the 
forty-eight-hour  week  by  having  the 
young  women  work  seven  hours  a  day 
for  six  days  and  six  hours  on  the  sev- 
enth. One  of  the  largest,  the  Angelus, 
is  working  only  six  days  a  week  of  eight 
hours  each,  giving  twenty-four  hours 
for  complete  rest  and  change. 

The  law  is  causing  a  decrease  in  the 
dividends  of  commercial  hospitals.  It 
will  necessitate  a  reorganization  of 
method  in  most  institutions. 

One  place  where  it  seems  to  be  diffi- 
cult to  adjust  conditions  is  in  the  con- 
tagious wards  of  children's  hospitals, 
which  are  in  San  Francisco  supported 
by  (generous  citizens.  The  necessity  of 
isolating  patients  with  their  nurses  for 
long  periods  of  time  is  under  the  new 
law  difficult  to  manage. 

Two  important  things  that  the  eight- 
hour  law  is  emphasizing  in  California 
are  the  entire  inadequacy  of  many  of  the 
so-called  "training  schools  for  nurses," 
and  the  fact  that  the  care  of  the  sick 
and  the  training  of  young  women  for  a 
great  profession  should  not  be  in  the 
hands  of  commercial  enterprise  but 
should  be  under  the  control  of  the  state 
or  municipality. 

Undoubtedly  by  the  time  the  next 
Legislature  meets  the  co-operation  of 
many  elements  that  fought  this  legisla- 
tion in  the  last 'session  will  have  been 
secured,  and  the  eight-hour  law  for  stu- 
dent n-irses  will  be  generally  extended 
to  all  progressive  states  that  believe  in 
humane  legislation. 
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,HB  COST  OF  LIVING  IN  TATI- 
TLEK AND  KLAWOCK 

"NEVER  been  across  the  pond 
before,  have  you?"  asked  the  portly 
and  patroni/insj  passenger. 

"No."  admitted  the  little  man  from 
Kansas  City. 

"Tjuh."  remarked  the  traveled  gentle- 
man, "I've  been  over  eighteen  times." 


"Ever  been  to  Omaha?"  countered  the 
Kansas  City  man. 

"No,"  said  the  other. 

"Huh !     I  go  there  every  week." 

For,  despite  the  ignorance  of  the  man 
who  knew  Europe,  Omaha  is  worth 
visiting  for  more  reasons  than  one. 
Wherefore,  do  not  make  jokes  over 
the  names  of  places  that  you  have  not 
visited.  The  man  from  Atka,  Klawock 
or  Klukwan  may  have  advantages  that 
you  do  not  enjoy.  In  fact,  it  is  most 
probable  that  he  does,  for  with  the  aid 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, co-operative  enterprises  have 
achieved  a  degree  of  success  in  these 
places  not  often  encountered  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic. 

These  co-operative  attempts  have 
been  a  decided  success,  says  a  bulletin 
sent  out  by  the  bureau.  At  Hydaburg, 
in  southeastern  Alaska,  where  a  United 
States  school  teacher  has  general  over- 
sight of  the  co-operative  stores,  the 
natives  were  able,  after  12  months  of 
business,  to  declare  a  cash  dividend  of 
50  per  cent  and  still  have  funds  avail- 
able for  the  erection  of  a  larger  store 
building.  The  Klawock  Commercial 
Company,  also  under  native  manage- 
ment, was  able  after  9  months  of  ex- 
istence to  erect  a  new  store  building 
from  its  surplus.  At  Klukwan  also  the 
natives  have  organized  a  co-operative 
store. 

Native  stores  have  for  several  years 
been  in  successful  operation  at  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales  and  on  St.  Lawrence 
Island,  where  the  natives  buy  food  at 
reasonable  prices  and  are  assured  of  an 
equitable  exchange  for  their  furs  and 
other  products. 

A  more  recent  example  of  co-opera- 
tion is  at  Atka,  a  remote  island  in  the 
Aleutian  chain.  Formerly  rough  lumber 
cost  $50  per  thousand  and  shingles  $8  a 
thousand  on  this  island,  and  clothing 
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From  the   Chilli  Labor  Bullel/n 


/~\H,  MARY,  MOTHER  OF  JESU, 

HOW  CAN  MY  FINGERS  STAY 
AT  WORK.  WHEN  MY  HEART  IS 

THROBKIN' 
TO  BE  OUT  IN  THE  SUN  TODAY? 


THE  DAMP,  AN*  THE  DIRT,  AN*  THE 
DARKNESS, 

ARE  THEY   ONLY    FOR   SUCH   AS  I — 
PININ1  AWAY  FOR  THE  SUNLIGHT 

AN'  THE  SIGHT  OF  THE  OPEN  SKY  ? 


FIVE  HUNDRED  DAISY  STEMS  TO  WIND 
AN'  TONIGHT  A  NICKEL  PAY — 

OH    MARY   MOTHER   OF  JESU, 

HOW  BLUE  WAS  THE  SKY  TODAY  ? 


THREE-YKAK-OLD   ANNIE    PHOTOGRAPHED   AT 
8   P.    M.    ON   FEBRUARY    2,    IQI2. 


and  food  supplies  were  correspondingly 
high.  On  the  other  hand,  the  natives 
were  poorly  paid  for  their  labor.  For 
each  of  the  few  blue  fox  skins  the  na- 
tives could  catch  they  received  from 
the  trader  goods  averaging  $8  in  value. 
Sold  at  public  auction  in  Seattle,  these 
skins  brought  from  $17.10  to  $66.50  each, 
according  to  quality.  In  April  of  this 
year,  with  the  help  of  Seattle  merchants 
and  officers  of  the  revenue  cutter  ser- 
vice, a  co-operative  company  was  or- 
ganized under  the  direction  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  public  school  teacher,  and  now 
the  natives  are  doing  their  own  buying 
and  selling  with  considerable  advantage 
to  themselves. 

Eskimos  on  the  shore  of  Bering  Sea 
and  the  Arctic  Ocean  have  until  recently 
had  to  market  through  local  traders. 
Now  many  of  them  are  sending  by  mail 
packages  of  fox,  lynx,  mink,  and  hair 
seal  to  the  Alaska  division  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education  at  Seattle,  and  the 
government  officials  sell  the  furs  for 
the  natives  at  public  auction  to  the 
highest  bidders. 

Natives  in  Tatitlek  co-operated  in  salt- 
ing and  exporting  salmon  during  the 
past  season,  under  the  instruction  of  the 
local  Government  teacher,  with  the  re- 
sult that  they  have  not  only  netted  $1,000 
in  cash,  but  have  also  put  away  76,000 
pounds  of  smoked  salmon  for  winter 
use. 

Co-operation  in  Alaska  has  been  aided 
by  the  policy  of  reserving  tracts  of  land 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  natives.  On 
this  land  the  natives  build  up  their 
own  industries,  safe  from  the  evil  in- 
fluence of  unprincipled  white  men. 
Hydaburg  is  a  reservation  settlement; 
Klukwan  has  recently  obtained  a  similar 
reservation  upon  which  to  conduct  its 
co-operative  enterprises,  and  Klawock 
hopes  to  secure  reservation  land  in  the 
near  future. 
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TJ  AZEL,    by  Mary   White  Ovington    is 
probably  the  first  story  of  a  colored 
child  written  for  colored  children. 

"The  Crisis"  (January),  calls  it  a  boon 
to  puzzled  parents: 

"Everything  the  colored  child  sees, 
hears,  and  reads  is  about  white  folk. 
About  herself  and  her  people  she  hears 
so  little  that  she  forgets  them,  until  bitter 
prejudice  awakens  her  and  leaves  her 
startled,  facing  an  unknown,  unrealized 
world.  Deftly  and  gently  Miss  Ovington, 
with  a  rare  feeling  fo,r  the  delicacy  of 
the  task,  takes  the  colored  child  in  hand 
and  leads  her.  She  avoids,  on  one  hand, 
the  Scylla  of  terrifying  revelation;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Chan-Mis  of  mean- 
ingless molasses.  The  child  that  reads 
Hazel  will  read  it  happily  and  will  ask 
for  more;  and  beyond  that  she  will  begin 
to  think  of  things  she  had  not  noticed 
or  known  before,  but  she  will  think  of  it 
all  rationally  and  calmly,  for  the  color 
problems  involved  are  such  as  to  arouse 
curiosity  and  sympathy  rather  than  pas- 
sion," 


HP  ED  ROBINSON,  who  writes  as  the 
•*•  "Philosopher  of  Folly"  in  the  Cleve- 
land Plain-Dealer,   prints   this   skit   on 
"social  tip-lift": 

THE  IGNORANT  MASSES 

The  Social  Uplifters,  those  eminent  sifters 

Of  merit  and   poor  people's  needs, 
Went   down    to   the   slums   to    regenerate 

bums, 

And  to  do  meritorious  deeds. 
We  washed   them,  we  dressed  them,  with 

libraries  blessed  them, 
We  oraved   with   those   ignorant  mobs — 
And  the  wretches  were  hateful,  and  vilely 

ungrateful, 
And  said  what  they  wanted  was  jobs! 

Our     noble     Committee     then     searched 

through  the  city 
To  find  all  the  fallen  and  lost; 
We  learned  how  they  came  to  be  living  in 

shame — 

This,  mind  you,  at  no  little  cost. 
We  swamped  them  with  tracts  and  statis- 
tical facts, 

But  the  creatures  were  terribly  rude; 
They  acknowledged  'twas  nice  to  be  free 

from  all  vice. 

But    they   said   what   they   wanted   was 
food! 

They're  just  as  God  made  them — it's  use- 
less to  aid  them. 

The  brutes  do  not  ask  for  reform ; 
Intellectual  feasts  are  all  wasted  on  beasts 

Who  want  to  be  fed  and  kept  warm. 
Let  them  keep  their  allotted  positions,  be- 
sotted 

And   blind!    When   you   bid   them    ad- 
vance— 
Those     ignorant     asses,     the     underworld 

classes 
Will  say  all  they  want  is  a  chance! 


t  t/^OMING  to  Madeira,"  writes  Frederic 
^^  Almy,  secretary  of  the  Buffalo 
Charity  Organization  Society,  who  is  spend- 
ing the  winter  in  the  tropics — "coming  to 
Madeira  is  like  going  to  Heaven,  but  I  fear  I 
would  rather  have  a  working  job  in  Hell 
than  sit  on  a  cloud  anywhere."  Which 
about  expresses  the  extent  to  which  social 
workers  possess  their  souls  in  peace  when 
they  take  off  a  Sabbatical  year  for  the  sake 
of  their  health. 


"Why  don't  you  establish  old  age  pen- 
sions?" asked  the  welfare  worker. 

"Don't  need  "em,"  replied  the  employer  of 
child  labor." — Life. 


THECEMTUKT 
MAGAZINE 


I_T  G.  WELLS  has  started  a  prophetic 
triology  in  The  Century —  The 
Trap  to  Catch  the  Sun — which  promises  to 
be  from  a  social  standpoint,  one  of  the 
most  searching  of  his  imaginative  writings. 
At  one  point  he  pictures  the  humdrum  ex- 
periences of  Holsten  in  1933,  in  the  forty- 
eight  hours  after  he  has  set  up  atomic 
disintegration  in  a  minute  particle  of  bis- 
muth which  explodes  with  great  violence 
into  a  heavy  gas  of  extreme  radio  ac- 
tivity— a  release  of  energy  which  would 
eventually  change  war,  transit,  lighting, 
building  and  every  sort  of  manufacture, 
even  agriculture;  every  material  human 
concern.  There  follow  two  or  three  para- 
graphs in  which  the  English  Fabian 
sketches  with  rarely  penetrating  insight, 
the  accustomed  world  on  the  brink  of 
stupendous  physical  and  social  changes: 

He  went  into  those  little  gardens  be- 
neath the  overhanging  brightly  lit  masses 
of  the  Savoy  Hotel  and  the  Hotel  Cecil. 
He  sat  down  on  a  seat  and  became  aware 
of  the  talk  of  the  two  people  next  to 
him.  It  was  the  talk  of  a  young  couple 
evidently  on  the  eve  of  marriage.  The 
man  was  congratulating  himself  on  hav- 
ing regular  employment  at  last. 

"They  like  me."  he  said,  "and  T  like 
the  job.  If  I  work  up,  in'r  dozen  years 
or  so  I  ought  to  be  gettin'  somcthin* 
pretty  comfortable.  That's  the  plain 
sense  of  it,  Hetty.  There  ain't  no  rea- 
son whatsoever  why  we  shouldn't  get 
along  very  decently — very  decently  in- 
deed." 

The  desire  for  little  successes  amidst 
conditions  securely  fixed!  So  it  struck 
upon  Holsten's  mind.  He  added  in  his 
diary,  "I  had  a  sense  of  all  this  globe  as 
that?' 

By  that  phrase  he  meant  a  kind  of  clair- 
voyant vision  of  this  populated  world  as 
a  whole,  of  all  its  cities  and  towns  and 


villages,  its  highroads  and  the  inns  be- 
side them,  its  gardens  and  farms  and  up- 
land pastures,  its  boatmen  and  sailors, 
its  ships  coming  along  the  great  circles 
of  the  ocean,  its  time-tables  and  appoint- 
ments and  payments  and  dues,  as  it 
were  one  unified  and  progressive  spec- 
tacle. Sometimes  such  visions  came  to 
him;  his  mind,  accustomed  to  great 
generalizations  and  yet  acutely  sensitive 
to  detail,  saw  things  far  more  compre- 
hensively than  the  minds  of  most  of  hii 
contemporaries.  Usually  the  teeming 
sphere  moved  on  to  its  predestined  ends, 
and  circled  with  a  stately  swiftness  on 
its  path  about  the  sun.  Usually  it  was 
all  a  living  progress  that  altered  under 
his  regard.  But  now  fatigue  a  little 
deadened  him  to  that  incessancy  of  life; 
it  seemed  now  just  an  eternal  circling. 
He  lapsed  to  the  commoner  persuasion 
of  the  great  fixities  and  recurrencies  of 
the  human  routine.  The  remoter  past 
of  wandering  savagery,  the  inevitable 
changes  of  tomorrow,  were  veiled,  and 
he  saw  only  day  and  night,  seerl-time  and 
harvest,  loving  and  begetting,  births  and 
deaths,  walks  in  the  summer  sunlight, 
and  tales  by  the  winter  fireside,  the  an- 
cient sequence  of  hope  and  acts  and  age 
perennially  renewed,  eddying  on  forever 
and  ever,  save  that  now  the  impious 
hand  of  research  was  raised  to  over- 
throw this  drowsy,  gently  humming, 
habitual,  sunlit  spinning-top  of  man's 
existence. 

For  a  time  he  forgot  wars  and  crimes 
and  hates  and  persecutions  famine  and 
pestilence,  the  cruelties  of  beasts,  weari- 
ness and  the  bitter  wind,  failure  and  in- 
sufficiency and  retrocession.  He  saw  all 
mankind  in  terms  of  the  humble  Sunday 
couple  upon  the  seat  beside  him  who 
schemed  their  inglorious  outlook  and  im- 
probable contentments.  "I  had  a  sens* 
of  all  this  globe  as  that." 


TN  the  February  Century,  Wells  will  paint 
the  coming  of  the  "new  age  of  pow- 
er" "upon  an  unprepared  humanity" — when 
it  "seemed  as  though  human  society  was 
to  be  smashed  by  its  own  magnificent 
gains."  He  anticipates  it  with  a  para- 
graph which  is  an  inexorable  criticism  of 
our  own  failure — not  in  the  imaginary  cen- 
tury ahead  but  in  the  very  real  half  cen- 
tury behind — to  socialize  the  stupendous 
gains  of  a  generation  which  has  supplanted 
steam  with  electricity,  flashed  cable-less 
trans-Atlantic  messages,  discovered  radium, 
cleft  the  backbone  of  the  American  con- 
tinent and  learned  to  fly, — 

The  world  was  so  little  governed  that 
with  the  very  coming  of  plenty,  in  the 
full  tide  of  an  incalculable  abundance, 
when  everything  necessary  to  satisfy 
human  needs  and  everything  necessary 
to  realize  such  will  and  purpose  as  ex- 
isted then  in  human  hearts  was  already  at 
hand,  one  has  still  to  tell  of  hardship, 
famine,  anger,  confusion,  conflict,  and 
incoherent  suffering.  There  was  no 
scheme  for  the  distribution  of  this  vast 
new  wealth  that  had  come  at  last  with- 
in the  reach  of  men ;  there  was  no  clear 
conception  that  any  such  distribution 
was  possible.  As  one  attempts  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  those  opening  years 
of  the  new  age,  as  one  measures  it 
against  the  latent  achievement  that  later 
years  have  demonstrated,  one  logins  to 
measure  the  blindness,  the  narrowness, 
the  insensate,  unimaginative  individual- 
ism of  the  pre-atomic  time. 
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THE  Mixer  published  by  the  management  of 
the  Joliet  Works  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Com- 
pany, is.  a  little  monthly  periodical  devoted  to 
safety,  industry  and  good  morals.  In  a  recent 
issue  there  is  a  dissertation  on  sleep.  One  should 
observe  regular  hours,  says  the  writer.  "Social 
engagements,  entertainments,  late  suppers,  excite- 
ment, worry  and  everything  that  prevents  the 
body  and  brain  from  getting  the  needed  amount 
of  sleep  should  be  avoided,  especially  in  the  case 
of  workers  who  must  rise  early." 

Now  giddy  steel  workers  who  have  thought  that 
the  twelve-hour  day  had  something  to  do  with 
that  tired  feeling  will  know  exactly  what  has  been 
the  trouble. 


THE  Department  of  Social  Medicine  of  the 
University  of  Vienna,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  L.  Teleky,  is  continually  publishing  studies 
which  are  especially  valuable  just  now  because 
they  embody  the  observations  of  medical  experts 
in  the  field  of  industry.  In  a  recent  article  Teleky 
recounts  his  own  experience  in  attempting  to  guide 
the  choice  of  vocation  by  children  of  working  age 
in  such  a  way  as  to  safeguard  their  physical 
health.  His  is  an  experience  worth  pondering 
over. 

The  Austrian  apprenticeship  system  is  well  es- 
tablished and  well  regulated.  Children  who  apply 
for  a  place  in  a  certain  trade  are  examined  as  to 
their  physical  fitness  by  one  of  the  doctors  attach- 
ed to  that  particular  trade,  and  may  be  rejected 
if  unfit.  This  seems  like  a  good  system,  but  Tel- 
eky finds  it  most  unsatisfactory  in  actual  practice. 
The  physician's  veto,  if  it  is  given,  comes  after 
the  choice  of  occupation  has  been  made  and  brings 
disappointment  and  bewilderment  to  the  family 
who  are  not  ready  with  a  second  alternative  and 
who  often  turn  to  one  of  the  unskilled,  unregu- 
lated industries. 

Teleky  feels  that  the  directive  impulse  should 
be  given  during  the  child's  school  life,  and  he 
describes  the  efforts  he  made  to  institute  such  a 
system  by  means  of  evening  clinics  or  rather  con- 
sultation hours  for  school  children  and  their  par- 
ents aided  by  the  a'dvice  of  school  teachers.  But 
his  very  best  efforts,  extended  over  a  period  of 
more  than  three  years,  have  brought  scanty  re- 
sults and  he  declares  that  this  is  no  solution  of 
the  problem — that  the  great  mass  of  children  can- 
not be  reached  in  this  way. 
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EVEN  if  the  efforts  of  doctor  and  teacher  do 
succeed  in  bringing  the  parents  to  the  point 
of  seeking  advice  and  promising  to  abide  by  it,  the 
problem  is  not  solved,  for  what  practical  counsel 
can  be  given  in  the  case  of  an  undeveloped  child, 
predisposed  to  tuberculosis?  The  medical  books 
are  quite  clear,  of  course.  No  indoor  occupation, 
no  physical  overstrain,  no  work  which  does  not 
permit  frequent  changes  of  position.  Unfortu- 
nately, Teleky  is  too  well  acquainted  with  the  con- 
ditions of  industry  in  Vienna  to  be  able  to  give 
such  advice  to  inquiring  parents.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  ornamental — not  market — gardening, 
he  knows  of  no  occupation  which  will  fit  the  de- 
scription, and  he  says  that  he  has  explored  per- 
sonally the  industrial  establishments  of  Vienna 
before  coming  to  this  conclusion. 

To  this  author  the  most  harmful  factor  in  child 
labor  is  not  the  conditions  surrounding  work,  not 
dust,  nor  heat,  nor  poor  light,  nor  noise,  but  labor 
itself,  the  exhaustion  of  the  immature  organism 
by  too  great  demands  on  its  strength.  He  quotes 
Danish  and  German  statistics  to  show  that  even 
in  school  life  overwork  or  over-long  hours  cause 
an  increase  of  ill  health  among  children.  How 
much  more  then  is  this  to  be  expected  if  children 
leave  school  and  enter  industrial  life  at  an  age 
when  they  still  require  all  their  powers  for  their 
own  growth? 

Austrian  Sickness  Insurance  records  show 
that  there  is  an  alarming  increase  of  sick- 
ness during  the  second  year  of  working  life 
as  compared  with  the  first.  For  every  hundred 
working  boys  of  fourteen  years  only  37.71  were 
sick  during  one  year,  but  among  the  fifteen-year- 
olds  the  rate  had  increased  to  62.94  per  one  hun- 
dred employed.  At  sixteen  years  it  is  still  high, 
54.75,  but  after  that  there  is  a  gradual  fall  to  27.39 
at  twenty-four  years. 

AS  a  result  of  his  experience  Teleky  is  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that,  inasmuch  as  there  is 
no  way  to  regulate  child  labor  so  as  to  safeguard 
the  health  of  the  child,  the  age  of  employment 
must  be  raised  to  sixteen  years  at  the  lowest  and 
even  then  it  should  be  restricted,  perhaps  some- 
what as  Kaup  in  Germany  has  advocated;  a  ten- 
hour  day — including  pauses  of  one  and  one-half 
to  two  hours  for  meals — for  all  under  eighteen 
years,  with  three  half  holidays  a  week  and  at  least 
two  weeks  vacation  during  the  year. 

The  Survey.  .Tannnr.v  24,  1014. 
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THE  PROTOCOL  CRISIS 

WHEN  on  Sunday  night,  January  18,  the  Ar- 
bitration Board  in  the  New  York  .Cloak, 
Suit  and  Skirt  Industry  succeeded  in  arranging 
an  eight-day  truce  in  the  controversy  that  threat- 
ens the  existence  of  the  protocol,  they  performed 
a  great  public  service.  Whether  at  the  end  of 
that  time  there  shall  be  a  reaffinnation  of  the 
agreement  that  for  over  three  years  has  made  for 
peace  and  the  increasing  prosperity  of  both  em- 
ployers and  employes,  or  whether  there  shall  be 
a  re-opening  of  hostilities,  seems  to  depend  on  the 
ability  of  men  on  both  sides  of  the  problem  to 
rise  above  considerations  of  personal  pride  in 
order,  to  use  the  words  of  the  arbitrators,  that 
tens  of  thousands  of  men,  women  and  children 
may  not  suffer. 

The  manufacturers  say  that  if  Isaac  A.  Hour- 
wich, union  representative  in  protocol  matters,  is 
not  removed  from  'office  they  will  abrogate  the 
protocol.  Why?  Because,  they  say,  he  has  insult- 
ed them,  accused  them  of  offering  a  bribe  (which 
Dr.  Hourwich  denies),  and  by  his  attitude  of  hos- 
tility has  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  work 
with  him.  On  December  16  the  manufacturers 
issued  an  ultimatum  to  the  effect  that  Dr.  Hour- 
wich must  be  eliminated. 

The  contention  of  Dr. .Hourwich  and  his  sup- 
porters is  that  the  trouble  is  not  over  person- 
alities, but  over  the  machinery  of  the  protocol; 
and  they  insist  that  if  Dr.  Hourwich  had  not  con- 
tended vigorously  for  needed  amendments  to  the 
agreement,  the  same  things  for  which  one  of  his 
predecessors  also  contended — he  would  now  be 
persona  grata  to  the  employers.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, supported  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority in  the  referendum  vote  by  the  union,  Dr. 
Hourwich  takes  the  position  that  to  resign  would 
be  like  a  general  deserting  his  soldiers  on  the 
field  of  battle.  ^ 

What  the  points  at  issue  are  with  respect  to  the 
workings  of  the  protocol,  how  the  defects  and 
delays  of  its  machinery  have  profited  one  side  at 
the  expense  of  another — how  innocent  people  per- 
haps not  in  thousands  but  in  hundreds  have  suf- 
fered— will  be  analyzed  in  a  later  issue  of  THE 
STTBVEY. 

In  the  present  crisis,  fair-minded  observers 
can  not  fail  to  see  that  there  is  merit  in  the  con- 
tentions of  both  parties.  But  if  the  protocol 
breaks  down  on  Monday,  January  26,  neither 
party  will  be  able  satisfactorily  to  explain  its  po- 
sition to  the  public  or  to  the  workers  who  will 
suffer  thereby.  The  occasion  calls  for  a  largeness 
of  mind  and  heart  that  only  great  men  possess. 
If  such  exists,  the  crisis  may  be  safely  passed. 

There  are  times  when  questions  of  self-respect 
rise  above  financial  considerations  and  over- 
shadow ordinary  guides  to  human  conduct. 
Dr.  Hourwich,  who  has  been  a  general  and  a 
fighter,  worthy  of  respect,  finds  himself  in  that 
position  today.  To  surrender  and  save  the  pro- 
tocol is  to  humble  himself  before  his  opponents. 
Nevertheless,  Dr.  Hourwich  was  not  in  that  posi- 
tion six  weeks  ago,  before  the  matter  of  his  re- 
election was  submitted  to  the  referendum.  There 


is,  furthermore,  a  self-respect  so  great  that  the 
possessor  of  it  is  never  humbled  by  a  retreat  that 
averts  human  suffering. 

The  manufacturers  too  have  their  self-respect 
to  maintain.  They  are  smarting  under  accusa- 
tions that  honorable  men  must  resent.  But  let 
them  not  forget  that  when  they  demanded  Dr. 
Hourwich 's  retirement,  they  were  not  only  out- 
side their  rights,  but  they  were  making  the 
achievement  of  what  they  desired  so  difficult  as 
to  be  very  nearly  impossible.  Let  the  manufac- 
turers, none  of  whom  will  have  to  be  hungry  if 
there  is  a  strike,  remember  also  the  responsibil- 
ity that  will  be  squarely  on  their  shoulders  if  they 
take  the  action  that  will  end  the  protocol — and 
all  the  more,  if  they  predicate  that  action  on  the 
untenable  ground  that  they  have  the  right  to  de- 
mand the  dismissal  of  the  union  representative. 

For,  if  the  union  shall  refuse  to  grant  the  de- 
mand that  has  been  made  upon  them,  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  manufacturers  and  especially  of 
their  executive  committee  to  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  workers  in  industry  will  not  thereby  have  been 
discharged  nor  decreased. 

A  WORKING  vs.  A  STANDING  ARMY 

CHARLES  ZUEBLIN 

THE  presence  in  the  President's  office  of  a 
judicious  as  distinguished  from  a  judicial 
or  a  prejudicial  mind  gives  comfort  to  a  good 
many  peace-loving  Americans,  even  when  they  are 
not  thinking  of  Mexico.  The  President's  rebuke 
of  the  Order  of  Carabao  for  their  flippancies  ro- 
garding  the  Filipinos  and  Secretary  Bryan's 
peace  policy  shocked  army  and  navy  officers  and 
some  newspaper  editors.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  into  the  banquet  hall  were  carried  three  six- 
foot  models  of  battleships  having  nosegays  stuck 
in  the  muzzles  of  the  guns  and  doves  perched  on 
the  masts.  The  names  of  the  peaceful-looking 
battleships  were  "U.S.S.  Fellowship,"  "U.S.S. 
Friendship,"  and  "U.S.S.  Piffle." 

When  men  are  engaged  in  such  a  demoralizing 
occupation  as  officering  the  army  and  navy,  one 
must  make  large  allowance  for  their  need  of  hu- 
mor. There  is  no  lack  of  idleness  and  play  in 
this  occupation,  but  occasional  explosive  recrea- 
tion is  a  necessity.  One  cannot  afford  to  be  criti- 
cal if  the  Fire  Department  plays  penny  ante.  Any 
occupation  involving  compulsory  idleness  must  be 
viewed  charitably  by  the  industrious.  This  need 
not  prevent  our  considering  the  social  utility  of 
an  organization  that  is  almost  inevitably  enervat- 
ing. We  must  be  very  sure  that  the  periods  of 
activity  compensate  for  the  habitual  squandering 
of  time. 

The  desirability  of  finding  some  regular  and 
useful  occupation  for  our  army  and  navy  is  hap- 
pily exhibited  in  the  contrasted  views  of  a  body 
of  our  hardest  working  public  servants  whose 
vision  is  not  distorted  by  an  occupation  always 
involving  potential  death.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  inspired  by  activities  that  almost  inevitably 
lead  to  life.  The  teachers  assembled  in  the  In- 
stitute of  the  First  District  of  Kentucky  at  Padu- 
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cah  on  November  29  passed  resolutions  which 
included  the  following  paragraph: 

""We  are  opposed  to  any  further  increase  or 
addition  to  the  army  or  to  the  navy.  We  are  op- 
posed to  all  advertising  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment that  is  intended  to  induce  young  men  to 
enter  the  army  or  the  navy.  We  are  in  favor  of  a- 
bolishing  all  recruiting  offices  for  army  and  navy." 

Instead  of  rebuking  the  members  of  the  Order 
of  Carabao  for  the  natural  expression  of  idlers, 
why  not  find  an  occupation  for  them?  Does  this 
seem  Utopian  to  the  enemies  of  peace?  Are  not 
these  conflicting  views  in  process  of  reconcilia- 
tion? 

A  trained  military  man,  Colonel  Waring,  clean- 
ed the  streets  of  New  York,  introducing  methods 
now  generally  applied  in  American  cities.  Work- 
ing armies  have  cleaned  up  Manila  and  Havana, 
have  fought  fires  and  floods  and  built  roads  in 
the  West  and  South.  The  greatest  engineering, 
sanitary  and  social  enterprise  of  our  time  has 
been  guided  by  an  American  officer,  Colonel 
Goethals  in  Panama. 

We  might  even  endure  conscription  if  we  could 
supplant  our  standing  army  and  our  joy-riding 
navy  by  a  working  army  and  navy. 

CITIZENSHIP 

JOHN  A.  FITCH 

AN  old  question  came  up  with  the  recent  strike 
of  government  mail  wagon  chauffeurs  in 
New  York  City.  It  was  the  question  that  always 
arises  when  Government  employes  talk  of  strik- 
ing or  even  joining  a  union,  viz:  Have  employes 
of  the  Government  a  right  to  strike?  It  is  not 
uncommonly  held  that  they  have  no  such  right, 
and  the  proposition  has  been  advanced  seriously 
that  all  Government  employes  should  be  required 
to  enlist,  just  as  soldiers  and  sailors  do,  in  order 
that  any  concerted  stoppage  of  work  may  be  con- 
sidered mutiny  and  dealt  with  as  such.  Middle 
ground  has  been  taken  by  those  who  have  held 
that  in  public  service  operations,  especially 
those  under  civil  service,  the  employes  must  con- 
tinue work  for  a  specified  period — reasonably 
long  enough  for  the  government  to  make  other 
provision  if  it  can — or  be  treated  as  deserters 
if  they  go  out  in  the  interval.  On  the  railroads 
in  this  country,  through  the  operation  of  the  Erd- 
man  act,  it  is  practically  agreed  and  has  become 
the  practice  that  matters  in  dispute  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration. 

A  different  approach  to  this  question  -where 
less  technical  municipal  service  is  at  stake  is  sug- 
gested in  cable  dispatches  from  Leeds,  England. 
The  street  sweepers  and  garbage  collectors  in 
that  city  went  on  strike.  The  city  was  not  in- 
clined to  grant  their  demands  and  for  ten  days 
the  streets  went  unswept  and  the  garbage 
uncollected.  On  December  23,  according  to  the 
report,  60  prominent  professional  and  busi- 
ness men  including  doctors,  lawyers,  clergymen 
and  merchants,  offered  their  services  to  the  city 
and  went  out  to  sweep  the  streets  and  dispose  of 


the  garbage.  Brooms,  shovels,  and  garbage  trucks 
were  dealt  out  to  them  by  the  city  and  they  went 
to  work.  This  practice  was  continued  until,  on 
January  14,  the  strike  came  to  an  end. 

In  the  absence  of  exact  knowledge  regarding 
the  demands  of  the  garbage  collectors  of  Leeds, 
nothing  can  be  said  of  the  justice  of  their  conten- 
tions ;  nor  do  we  know  for  how  long  a  period  city 
and  sweepers  had  haggled  over  terms.  The  sim- 
ple fact  before  us  is  that  the  city  refused  to  grant 
their  demands  and  that  the  workers  went  on 
strike.  But  the  citizens  of  Leeds  could  not  live 
in  health  and  safety  unless  the  streets  were  clean 
and  the  garbage  was  removed.  What  then  should 
they  do?  Arrest  the  strikers  and  force  them  in 
chain  gangs  to  do  the  work?  Such  a  theory 
seems  to  imply  (unless  the  strikers  had  contract 
ed  to  do  the  work  for  a  definite  term)  that  there 
is  a  peculiar,  selected  class  whose  duty  it  is  to 
collect  garbage  and  sweep  pavements;  another  to 
carry  the  mail ;  and  another  to  do  police  duty.  Is 
it  not  evident,  rather,  that  these  activities  rep- 
resent fundamental  needs  of  citizens  and  that  the 
duty  of  carrying  them  on  is  among  the  funda- 
mental duties  of  citizenship? 

When  the  cook  leaves,  the  mistress  must  find 
another  or  go  herself  into  the  kitchen.  Is  it  not 
equally  the  duty  of  citizens  to  take  on  themselves 
the  work  that  their  servants  refuse  to  perform,  if 
they  are  unwilling  to  offer  terms  satisfactory  to 
those  servants  and  unable  for  the  moment  to  get 
others?  However  justified  the  strikers  of  Leeds 
may  have  been  and  however  short-sighted  the  city 
officials  who  refused  to  grant  their  demands  there 
is  something  inspiring  in  the  sight  of  citizens  ac- 
customed to  consider  themselves  immune  from 
such  service,  taking  up  their  duties  exactly 
where  their  employes  laid  them  down  and  remov- 
ing the  menace  to  public  health  by  personal 
activity  instead  of  shouting  for  the  police. 

The  so-called  leaders  of  our  civilization  have 
responsibilities  just  as  simple  and  just  as  plain 
as  those  of  humbler  station  in  life.  True  enough 
the  nation's  mail  must  not  be  interfered  with,  nor 
must  streets  go  unswept.  As  citizens,  however, 
if  we  do  not  wish  to  grant  the  demands  of  our 
employes  the  answer  is  not  the  suppression  of 
the  rights  of  a  particular  group  but  a  draft  on 
the  general  citizenship.  It  might  lead  to  an 
awakening  of  public  conscience  and  not  only  to 
improved  conditions  of  labor  but  to  a  broadening 
of  human  sympathy  if  we  were  to  meet  such  situa- 
tions by  calling  upon  the  publisher  of  the  World 
to  run  a  mail  truck  between  the  post  office  and 
the  Grand  Central  Station,  or  by  setting  the  ed- 
itor of  THE  SURVEY  to  wield  a  broom  in  the  street, 
by  assigning  the  rabbi  of  the  Free  Synagogue  to 
a  hook  and  ladder  truck  or  by  placing  the  head 
of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  at  the  corner  of  Wall  Street 
and  Broadway  to  regulate  traffic.  Not  only 
would  there  be  nothing  tremendously  incongru- 
ous in  such  arrangements,  but  not  one  of  these 
men  would  be  doing  a  thing  which  has  for  any 
time  since  attaining  manhood  been  outside  the 
limits  of  his  potential  duties. 
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AMERICAN     ASSOCTATION     FOR 
LABOR  LEGISLATION 

INTEREST  in  the  meeting  of  the 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation  in 
Washington,  December  30  arid  31,  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  at  the 
same  time  and  place  the  Federal  Indus- 
trial Relations  Commission  was  holding 
sessions.  In  an  address  to  the  Associa- 
tion, Frank  P.  Walsh,  chairman  of  the 
commission  outlined  the  plans  of  the 
commission  and  the  vigorous  campaign 
it  has  in  contemplation.  At  the  same 
session  Charles  H.  Crownhart,  chairman 
of  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission, 
described  the  unique  experiment  that 
has  been  under  way  in  Wisconsin  since 
1911  in  the  commission  plan  of  admin- 
istering state  labor  laws. 

Three  big  subjects  discussed  were: 
industrial  relations,  sickness  insurance, 
and  working  hours  in  the  continuous  in- 
dustries. Joseph  P.  Chamberlain  of 
New  York  presented  the  results  of  a 
careful  study  of  compulsory  sickness  in- 
surance. Mr.  Chamberlain  felt  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  wait  for  government 
action,  and  outlined  a  scheme  whereby 
the  cost  of  sickness  insurance  may  be 
borne  by  employer  and  employe  to- 
gether. 

W.  L.  Chandler  of  the  Dodge  Manu- 
facturing Company  discussed  sickness 
benefit  funds  among  industrial  workers. 
His  conclusion  was  that  the  establish- 
ment of  such  funds  liberally  supported 
by  employers  would  tend  toward  much 
better  feeling  between  employer  and 
employe.  Trade  union  sickness  insur- 
ance was  interestingly  discussed  by 
James  M.  Lynch,  commissioner  of  labor 
of  New  York,  and  former  president  of 
the  Typographical  Union.  He  reviewed 
the  history  of  the  movement  and  the 
enormous  amount  of  work  done  in  this 
field  by  the  unions,  and  assailed  the  pro- 
posal that  employers  and  employes 
should  manage  insurance  together.  He 
felt  that  the  employes  were  able  to  work 
out  their  own  insurance  schemes,  and 
should  do  so  without  depending  upon 
any  outside  agency. 

The  session  that  called  out  the  largest 
attendance  and  was  followed  with  the 
keenest  interest  was  devoted  to  working 
hours  in  continuous  industries.  William 
C.  Redfield,  secretary  of  commerce,  pre- 
sided. He  declared  that  we  have  dealt 
with  labor  too  long  on  the  arithmetical 
plan.  Employers  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  assuming,  he  said,  that  if  you  take 
two  hours  off  a  man's  work  day  you 
have  thereby  decreased  the  output  and 
reduced  profits  in  just  that  proportion. 
"I  suspect,"  said  Mr.  Redfield,  "that  a 
man  with  a  headache  in  my  shop  is  a 
source  of  expense.  I  suspect  that  a  dis- 
satisfied mnn  or  a  man  who  has  had  a 
poor  breakfast  is  a  source  of  expense. 
I  am  sure  that  to  have  a  poisoned  man 


on  the  pay  roll  is  a  liability  rather  than 
an  asset,  and  a  tired  man  we  know  now, 
is  a  poisoned  man.  I  cannot  afford, 
then,  to  have  fatigue  in  my  shop.  And 
when  men  go  home  without  excessive 
fatigue,  then  and  not  until  then,  shall 
we  reach  the  height  in  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  output  which  we  need  to  com- 
pete in  the  markets  of  the  world." 

S.  Thruston  Ballard,  member  of  the 
Industrial  Relations  Commission  and 
flour  manufacturer,  told  of  his  experi- 
ence in  changing  from  twelve  to  eight- 
hour  shifts  in  the  milling  industry.  Un- 
der the  twelve-hour  system  he  employed 
forty-four  men,  twenty-two  on  each 
shift.  After  changing  to  the  three  shift 
system  he  was  able  to  get  the  same  work 
done  by  adding  only  one  man  to  the  pay 
roll. 

Long  hours  in  railroading  were  dis- 
cussed by  Austin  B.  Garretson,  presi- 
dent of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conduc- 
tors and  member  of  the  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Commission.  He  quoted  figures 
from  the  report  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  showing  an  amazing 
degree  of  overtime  in  excess  of  the  six- 
teen hour  limit  fixed  by  federal  statute. 
Over  against  this  record  of  overtime  Mr. 
Garretson  placed  the  record  of  men 
killed  and  injured  on  American  rail- 
roads. In  1890,  114  railroad  men  out  of 
every  one  thousand  were  killed;  in  1912 
the  rate  was  106  in  every  thousand.  It 
is  worth  a  careful  study,  said  Mr.  Gar- 
retson, to  learn  whether  there  is  any  re- 
lation uetween  hours  of  service  and  the 
casualty  lists. 

Basil  M.  Manly  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  spoke  on  working 
periods  in  continuous  clay  and  night  ope- 
rations. He  expressed  doubts  of  the 
advisability  of  laws  for  one  day  of  rest 
in  seven,  and  urged  the  greater  impor- 
tance of  securing  an  eight-hour  day  to 
take  the  place  of  a  twelve-hour  day.  To 
show  that  this  is  economically  possible 
he  referred  to  figures  gathered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  com- 
pared them  with  the  profits  in  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  the  steel  industry  as 
compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Corporations. 
According  to  these  figures  he  declared 
that  a  change  from  twelve  hours  to 
eight,  without  decreasing  daily  earnings 
and  without  any  increase  in  efficiency 
would  reduce  profits  on  Bessemer  pig 
iron  from  $7  to  $6.78  per  ton,  on  Besse- 
mer rails  from  $10.78  to  $9.90,  on  open 
hearth  plates  from  $9.15  to  $8.13,  and  on 
steel  bars  from  $9.45  to  $8.43.  These 
figures  refer  to  1910.  In  that  year,  said 
Mr.  Manly,  "the  profit  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration on  its  actual  investment  ranged 
from  11  per  cent  in  the  case  of  steel 
plates  to  16.6  per  cent  in  the  case  of 
Bessemer  rails.  In  the  face  of  such 
figures,  re.gardless  of  the  question  of 
efficiency,  regardless  of  all  humanitar- 
ian motives,  the  cost  argument  would 


seem  to  fade  into  absolute  and  absurd 
insignificance." 

Professor  Ernst  Freund,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Law  School  dis- 
cussed the  constitutional  aspects  of  hour 
legislation  for  men.  It  was  his  opinion 
that  the  time  has  not  come  when  courts 
will  uphold  the  eight-hour  law ;  attempts 
to  regulate  the  continuous  industries  in 
that  way  at  the  present  time  would  prob- 
ably be  doomed  to  failure.  He  expressed 
the  belief,  however,  that  the  courts  will 
uphold  a  law  which  conforms  to  general 
practice  or  to  the  general  belief  as  to 
what  is  reasonable.  At  the  present  time 
it  seems  to  be  generally  agreed,  he  said, 
that  ten  hours  is  such  a  day.  In  his 
opinion,  therefore,  the  passage  of  ten- 
hour  laws  is  practicable. 

AMERICAN    ECONOMIC   ASSOCI- 
ATION 

PUBLIC  control  and  regulation 
of  corporations  was  the  main  theme  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Economic  Association  in  Minneapolis, 
December  27  to  30.  The  meeting  was 
held  in  conjunction  with  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Sociological 
Society.  The  presidential  address  by 
David  Kinley,  dean  of  the  graduate 
school  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  was 
devoted  to  The  Renewed  Extension  of 
Government  Control  of  Economic  Life. 
He  contrasted  the  present  trend  with 
the  policy  of  non-interference  so  gener- 
al a  short  time  ago,  explaining  and  in 
a  measure  justifying  the  change. 

Prof.  John  H.  Gray  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  presented  a  paper  on 
The  Control  of  Public  .Service  Corpora- 
tions. His  general  thesis  was  that  the 
basis  on  which  charges  should  be  de- 
termined by  courts  and  commissions  is 
the  actual  expenditure  incurred  in  build- 
ing a  plant,  rather  than  the  cost  of  re- 
production. The  various  principles  laid 
down  by  the  courts  were  discussed,  and 
the  danger  to  the  public  interest  in  over- 
valuation was  indicated.  Of  those  who 
followed  in  the  discussion  Messrs.  Be- 
mis,  Brindley,  Boyle,  and  Gephart,  in 
the  main  supported  the  leading  thesis, 
while  Mr.  Allison,  speaking  from  the 
engineering  standpoint,  believed  that 
the  dangers  were  exaggerated. 

Prof.  W.  E.  Hotchkiss  of  Northwest- 
ern University,  read  a  paper  on  Recent 
Trust  Decisions  and  Business.  He  took 
the  position  that  good,  on  the  whole, 
has  resulted,  from  the  enforcement  of 
the  Sherman  act,  and  that  the  evils, 
whatever  they  be,  are  only  temporary. 
He  urged  the  need  of  a  more  careful 
definition  of  fair  competition  and  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  the  advantages 
of  large  monopolistic  controls  have 
probably  been  overestimated.  In  the 
discussion  which  followed  E.  Dana  Du- 
rand  advocated  an  amendment  to  the 
Sherman  law  defining  the  limitations  of 
fair  competition ;  W.  A.  Rawles  urged 
the  removal  of  artificial  advantages, 
which  have  favored  monopoly,  and  an 
increase  of  federal  control  over  capital- 
ization and  accounting:  F.  L.  McVey 
and  G.  E.  Putnam  likewise  favored  reg- 
ulation that  would  insure  efficiency; 
while  J.  E.  LeRossignol  questioned  the 
benefit  of  recent  dissolutions  of  trusts. 
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and  favored  taxation,  rather  than  con- 
trol. 

A  session  was  devoted  to  Theory  of 
the  Making  of  Railway  Rates.  The 
leading  paper  was  read  by  B.  H.  Meyer 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
who  argued  that  cost  of  service  must 
be  the  basis  of  railway  charges.  Dis- 
cussion after  the  paper  was  abstruse 
and  technical,  but  the  speakers  showed 
familiarity  with  the  various  principles 
proposed  for  rate  making.  The  note 
which  pervaded  all  the  opinions  was 
that  we  must  seek,  in  rate  making,  the 
maximum  of  social  welfare.  F.  H. 
Dixon  agreed  with  Mr.  Meyer  that, 
while  the  cost  of  service  principle  would 
not  give  an  answer  in  every  case  as  to 
the  proper  rate,  broad  experience  and 
common  sense  would  enable  a  public 
body,  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, to  fix  the  proper  rate,  though 
it  might  not  be  able  to  tell  how  it  did 
it. 

A  certain  mystical  element  thus  is  to 
be  left  in  rate  making,  beyond  the  power 
of  the  rate  maker  to  explain  or  the 
public  to  comprehend,  reminding  us  of 
the  days  in  which  the  traffic  manager 
claimed  to  possess  the  secret  of  rate  mak- 
ing,— a  secret  which  under  cross  exami- 
nation proved  to  be  nothing  but  fav- 
oritism or  reckless  discrimination.  One 
may  question  whether  there  is  any  more 
science  in  the  present  proposal  than 
there  was  in  the  old  practice.  An  in- 
teresting note  was  sounded  in  the  dis- 
cussion when  Professor  Schumpeter,  of 
the  University  of  Graz,  Austria,  warn- 
ed against  government  ownership,  and 
expressed  high  admiration  of  American 
railroads. 

Even  in  the  session  given  to  rural  or- 
ganization, the  principal  topic  was  the 
proper  limit  of  government  activity  in 
furthering  agricultural  interests.  Pro- 
fessor Carver  explained  the  beginnings 
of  the  rural  organization  service  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  particularly 
as  directed  toward  the  development  of 
agricultural  co-operation.  Prof.  H.  C. 
Taylor  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
gave  the  results  of  an  extended  inquiry 
into  methods  of  renting  farms  through- 
out the  United  States,  showing  that  com- 
petition was  active  and  effective.  In  the 
discussion  which  followed,  considerable 
evidence  was  given  of  the  opposition 
aroused  among  the  mercantile  classes 
by  the  activities  of  public  officials  in 
introducing  such  a  measure  as  co-opera- 
tion that  reduces  the  need  for  the  mid- 
dleman. 

Syndicalism,  was  the  topic  of  a  paper 
by  John  Graham  Brooks  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.  The  main  thesis  was  that  this 
movement,  the  expression  of  a  great  un- 
dercurrent of  unrest,  is  a  new  aspect  of 
the  labor  problem  having  great  signifi- 
cance. Most  of  those  taking  part  in  the 
discussion,  Messrs.  Hammond,  Hoxie, 
Howard,  Deibler,  and  Professor  Rath- 
gen,  of  Hamburg,  Germany,  took  in 
varying  measure  a  position  opposed  to 
that  in  the  opening  paper.  R.  W.  Bab- 
son  believed  that  the  influence  of  syn- 
dicalism in  arousing  the  middle  class  to 
bring  about  effective  reform  was  a  valu- 
able one. 

For  the  ensuing  year,  John  H.  Gray, 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  was 


elected  president,  and  Messrs.  Houston 
and  Carver  of  Washington,  D.  C.  and 
Willcox,  of  Cornell  University,  were 
elected  vice-presidents.  A.  A.  Young  of 
Cornell  University  succeeded  Prof.  Car- 
ver, as  secretary  and  treasurer.  The 
meeting  of  the  association  will  be  at 
Princeton  University  next  year. 

The  Economic  Association  and  the 
Sociological  Society  each  authorized  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  three  to 
examine  and  report  upon  the  present 
situation  in  American  educational  in- 
stitutions as  to  liberty  of  thought,  free- 
dom of  speech,  and  security  of  tenure 
for  teachers  of  economics,  to  co-oper- 
ate with  a  similar  committee  authorized 
by  the  Political  Science  Association  at 
its  meeting  in  Washington  the  same 
week. 

\     MERICAN  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 
/A  ASSOCIATION 

LEGISLATIVE  reference  bureaus 
and  instruction  in  government  were  sub- 
jects discussed  with  especial  interest  be- 
cause of  their  distinctly  practical  nature 
at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Political 
Science  Association  held  in  Washington, 
December  30  to  January  1.  On  the  topic 
first  named  four  papers  were  presented, 
by  Chester  Lloyd  Jones  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  Senator  Robert  L. 
Owen  of  Oklahoma,  Donald  Richberg, 
director  of  the  Legislative  Bureau  of 
the  Progressive  Party,  and  H.  E.  Flack 
of  Baltimore's  Municipal  Department  of 
Legislative  Reference. 

After  the  papers,  a  spirited  discussion 
ensued  involving  criticism  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  teaching  and  legal  profes- 
sions toward  reform  measures.  This 
was  made  by  Charles  McCarthy  of  the 
Wisconsin  Legislative  Bureau,  and  John 
A.  Lapp  of  Indiana.  Prof.  Freund,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  replied  and 
contended  that  with  the  problems  of 
drafting  legislation,  lawyers  are  the  best 
qualified  to  deal. 

In  the  discussion  on  instruction  in 
government,  J.  Lynn  Barnard  urged 
that  the  successful  method  of  teaching 
government  in  elementary  schools  was  in 
emphasizing  objective  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment familiar  to  every  child,  such  as 
street  sweeping,  garbage  collection,  po- 
lice and  postal  facilities.  Charles  G. 
Haines  of  Whitman  College,  Washing- 
ton, presented  a  committee  report  setting 
forth  startling  facts  concerning  the  in- 
adequacy of  present  instruction  in  gov- 
ernment, especially  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools. 

Throughout  the  discussion  the  domi- 
nant note  was  that  students  must  have  it 
brought  home  to  them  that  public  affairs 
are  an  important  factor  in  the  every- 
day life  of  the  individual.  P.  P.  Clax- 
ton,  commissioner  of  education,  at  this 
meeting  pledged  his  support  to  the  in- 
vestigation undertaken  by  the  associa- 
tion with  reference  to  political  science 
teaching. 

A  joint  session  of  the  Political  Science 
Association  and  the  association  for 
Labor  Legislation  was  devoted  to  the 
two  presidential  addresses.  W.  W.  Will- 
oughby,  president  of  the  Political 
Science  Association,  spoke  on  The  In- 
dividual and  the  State.  He  discussed 


the  philosophical  conception  of  the 
sphere  of  state  activity,  and  concluded 
that  there  were  no  limits  upon  govern- 
mental action  for  the  accomplishment  of 
social  purposes.  The  state  as  an  organ 
of  society  may  properly  be  employed  to 
effect  social  ends.  The  presidential  ad- 
dress of  Prof.  W.  F.  Willoughby,  of  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legis- 
lation, dealt  with  the  Philosophy  of  La- 
bor Legislation,  and  justified  a  broad 
activity  of  government  in  the  sphere  of 
labor  legislation. 

Congressional  Procedure  received  at- 
tention at  one  session.  Distinctly  new 
suggestions  were  made  by  W.  F.  Will- 
oughby and  Dr.  J.  David  Thompson. 
Professor  Willoughby  discussed  the 
correlation  of  the  work  of  the  execu- 
tive and  Congress  from  the  point  of 
view  of  experience  gained  on  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  for  Economy  and 
Efficiency.  He  urged  the  more  effective 
organization  of  Congress  for  the  per- 
formance of  its  supervisory  or  non-leg- 
islative business.  Dr.  Thompson  pre- 
sented among  other  things  statistical 
tables  setting  forth  the  actual  work  per- 
formed by  the  various  committees  of 
Congress. 

A  paper  which  aroused  much  comment 
was  that  of  J.  W.  Garner,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  on  executive  partici- 
pation in  legislation  as  a  means  of  se- 
curing legislative  efficiency  and  respon- 
sibility. He  showed  the  extent  to  which 
our  state  executives  had  expanded  their 
powers  in  recent  years  and  argued  for 
still  further  development  of  executive 
leadership.  Other  much  discussed  pa- 
pers were  by  R.  G.  Gettell  of  Trinity 
College,  on  the  Nature  and  Scope  of 
Present  Political  Theory,  Ernest 
Brunken,  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  on 
some  political  tendencies  in  modern 
legislation,  and  Alpheus  H.  Snow  on  the 
new  philosophy  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween states  and  their  associated  coun- 
tries. 

At  the  session  devoted  to  International 
Law  and  Diplomacy  there  were  papers 
on  war  claims  in  International  Law  by 
E.  M.  Borchard  and  a  centenary  esti- 
mate of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  by  F.  A. 
Updyke,  of  Dartmouth.  N.  D.  Harris 
of  Northwestern  University  discussed 
the  effect  of  the  Balkan  war  on  Euro- 
pean alliances.  He  emphasized  the  re- 
grouping of  the  racial  elements  in  the 
former  Turkish  territory,  the  increased 
importance  of  concessions  in  Asia  Minor 
and  the  influence  of  these  greatly  chang- 
ed conditions  upon  the  great  powers  of 
Europe. 

Important  committee  reports  covering 
studies  of  legislative  methods  and  city 
and  county  government  were  made  to 
the  association. 

New  committees  were  constituted  to 
deal  with  the  subjects  of  ballot  forms 
and  freedom  of  teaching  in  American 
educational  institutions,  the  latter  to 
work  with  similar  committees  appointed 
by  the  American  Economic  Association 
and  the  American  Sociological  Society. 

Officers  for  the  year  1914  are: 
John  Bassett  Moore,  president;  Charles 
E.  Merriam,  first  vice-president;  G.  G. 
Wilson,  second  vice-president;  L.  S. 
Rowe,  third  vice-president;  W.  F.  Dodd, 
secretary-treasurer. 


II,  Conferences 
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PROBLEMS  of  Social  Assimila- 
tion was  a  central  theme  throughout  the 
meetings  of  the  American  Sociological 
Society  in  Minneapolis,  December  28-30. 

The  varying  aspects  of  assimilation 
in  the  cases  of  American  Indians,  Ne- 
groes, Poles,  Bohemians  and  Chinese, 
were  presented  in  papers  and  discus- 
sions. F.  A.  McKenzie,  of  Ohio  State 
University  discussed  the  Indian  problem. 

"The  Indians  today,"  said  Professor 
McKenzie,  "a  great  mass  of  them,  are 
still  a  broken  and  beaten  people,  scatter- 
ed and  isolated,  cowed  and  disheartened, 
confined  and  restricted,  pauperized  and 
tending  to  degeneracy.  They  are  a  peo- 
ple without  a  country,  strangers  at  home 
and  with  no  place  to  sleep.  The  great 
injustice  to  them  is  to  consider  them 
an  inferior  people.  .  .  .  We  must 
give  the  Indians  defined  status,  early 
citizenship  and  control  over  their  prop- 
erty, adequate  education,  efficient  gov- 
ernment schools,  broad  and  deep  relig- 
ious training  and  genuine  social  recog- 
nition." 

The  rising  national  individuality  of 
Bohemians  was  indicated  by  H.  A.  Mil- 
ler of  Olivet  College.  The  case  of  the 
Negro  was  presented  by  Albert  E.  Park, 
and  of  the  Pole  by  W.  I.  Thomas,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Dr.  Thomas' 
paper  was  based  on  his  recent  research 
among  the  Poles  and  is  soon  to  be  pub- 
lished in  book  form.  Relations  between 
China  and  the  United  States  were  opti- 
mistically viewed  by  C.  R.  Henderson, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  who  has 
but  recently  returned  from  an  extensive 
trip  throughout  the  Orient. 

Robert  A.  Woods,  of  South  End 
House,  Boston,  speaking  on  The  Neigh- 
borhood in  Social  Reconstruction,  ad- 
vanced the  idea  that  the  neighborhood 
is  the  unit  in  social  assimilation.  "I 
am  inclined  to  think,"  he  said,  "that  on 
the  whole  there  is  a  certain  dignity  in 
the  sentiment  of  the  neighborhood  about 
itself  which  is  not  equalled  in  fact  by 
any  of  our  other  forms  of  social  con- 
sciousness. The  family  may  be  abject; 
the  neighborhood  is  never  so.  The  city 
may  admit  itself  disgraced;  the  neigh- 
borhood always  considers  the  disgrace 
foisted  upon  it.  The  nation  may  have 
its  repentant  moods;  the  university  and 
the  church  may  be  apologetic  under  at- 

Itack;  but  the  neighborhood  will  tolerate 
no  criticism  from  without  and  little  from 
within." 

Great   interest   centered   in   the   joint 

t  meeting  of  the  American  Sociological 
Society  and  the  American  Economic  As- 
sociation. Albion  W.  Small,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  president  of  the 
American  Sociological  Society,  speak- 
ing on  A  Vision  of  Social  Efficiency, 
stimulated  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
among  both  sociologists  and  economists. 

After  stating  the  points  which  enter 
into  the  constitution  of  a  society  based 
on  social  efficiency  Dr.  Small  pointed 
out  four  functional  fallacies  in  the  in- 
stitutions of  modern  civilized  states. 
Thev  are: 

"First,  the  fallacy  of  treating  capital 
as  though  it  were  an  active  agent  in 
human  processes,  and  of  crediting  in- 
come to  the  personal  representatives  of 


capital  irrespective  of  their  share  in 
human  service. 

"Second,  the  fallacy  of  excluding  the 
vast  majority  of  the  active  workers  of 
capitalistic  industries  from  representa- 
tion in  control  of  the  businesses  in 
which  they  function. 

"Third,  the  fallacy  of  incorporating 
the  fallacious  capitalistic  principle,  thus 
promoting  the  legal  person  to  an  arti- 
ficial advantage  over  natural  persons. 

"Fourth,  the  fallacy  of  a  system  of 
inheritance  which  assigns  the  powers 
and  privileges  of  incorporated  capital 
to  sentimentally  designated  individuals, 
instead  of  reserving  their  benefits  pri- 
marily to  the  actively  functioning  agents 
of  society." 

David  Kinley,  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  president  of  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Association,  read  a  paper  on  The 
Renewed  Extension  of  Government  Con- 
trol of  Economic  Life.  This  paper  re- 
views English  recession  from  the  strong 
individualism  of  the  nineteenth  century 
toward  the  gradual  extension  of  govern- 
ment authority  in  economic  matters. 

At  an  informal  afternoon  conference 
two  positions  were  taken :  first,  that 
sociologists  can  contribute  most  by  ad- 
vancing the  subject  as  a  science,  stimu- 
lating thoroughly  scientific  methods, 
and  inspiring  action  in  addition  to  re- 
search; second,  that  social  study  should 
be  taught  in  the  elementary  and  secon- 
ary  schools  as  well  as  in  the  colleges 
and  universities. 

A  resolution  was  passed  "that  a  com- 
mittee of  three  be  constituted  to  ex- 
amine and  report  upon  the  present  sit- 
uation in  American  educational  institu- 
tions as  to  liberty  of  thought,  freedom 
of  speech  and  security  of  tenure  for 
teachers  of  economics ; 

That  this  committee  be  authorized  to 
co-operate  with  any  similar  committees 
which,  may  be  constituted  by  other  so- 
cieties in  the  field  of  the  social  sciences." 


TEXAS  FOR  COMPULSORY  SCHOOLING 

In  addresses,  discussion  and  applause, 
the  members  of  the  Texas  State  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Corrections 
showed  themselves  practically  a  unit  in 
the  belief  that  a  compulsory  school  at- 
tendance law  is  the  paramount  need  in 
Texas  from  the  viewpoint  of  social 
workers,  and  that  certain  other  reforms 
are  not  desirable  until  such  a  law  is 
passed. 

These  evidences  came  mainly  in  con- 
nection with  the  reading  of  an  admir- 
able paper  by  Dr.  Theodore  Y.  Hull  of 
San  Antonio  on  Compensation  to  N^edy 
Mothers,  which  followed  an  address  by 
J.  A.  Starling,  state  commissioner  of 
labor  statistics,  on  The  Inadequacy  of 
the  Texas  Child  Labor  Law.  Rabbi 
George  Fox  of  Fort  Worth  put  it  that 
Texas  needs  compulsory  education,  a 
more  efficient  desertion  law  and  in  fact 
a  dozen  things,  before  it  will  be  ready 
to  take  on  mothers'  pensions.  Mr.  Star- 
ling asserted  that  practically  every  prob- 
lem discussed  by  the  conference  would 
be  solved  by  a  compulsory  attendance 
law. 

The  conference  decided  to  create  a 
Charities  Indorsement  Bureau,  with 
Flora  Saylor,  secretary  of  the  Dallas 
United  Charities,  as  chairman,  to  serve 


as  a  substitute  for  a  state  board  of  char- 
ities and  among  the  resolutions  was  one 
calling  for  the  creation  of  a  state  board. 
The  new  officers  are  Prof.  Charles 
Shirley  Potts,  University  of  Texas,  Aus- 
tin, president;  Dr.  George  Fox,  Fort 
Worth,  Mrs.  F.  W.  McAllister,  San  An- 
tonio, J.  C.  Cranberry,  Georgetown,  vice 
presidents;  R.  J.  Newton,  Austin,  secre- 
tary. The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Austin  the  third  week  in  November. 


MISSOURI  PLANNING  LEGISLATION 

This  year,  as  last,  Missouri  social 
agencies  will  have  a  paid  legislative 
agent  at  Jefferson  City  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature.  The  State  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction 
adopted  a  rather  ambitious  legislative 
program  which  it  is  confidently  believ- 
ed will  be  enacted  into  law.  In  regard 
to  the  thirteen  state  institutions,  the 
chief  demands  are  for  a  thorough  civil 
service  law  and  for  non-partisan  boards 
of  control.  The  last  legislature,  among 
many  social  measures,  established  a 
State  Board  of  Pardons  and  Paroles 
and  greatly  extended  the  powers  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  which  is  now 
doing  child-placing  work. 

The  conference  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  deal  with  Negro  problems  on  a 
state-wide  basis,  which  is  not  only 
novel  in  its  functions  but  is  the  first 
Missouri  State  Committee  with  both 
white  and  colored  members. 

L.  A.  Halbert  of  the  Kansas  City 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  was  elected 
president  for  1914  and  Oscar  Leonard 
of  St.  Louis,  secretary. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  MAGISTRATES 

At  their  recent  state  convention,  the 
New  York  State  Association  of  Magis- 
trates cut  straight  to  the  heart  of  some 
pressing  problems.  One  proposal  was  to 
do  away  with  trials  by  town  and  village 
justices  of  the  peace,  substituting  dis- 
trict courts  presided  over  by  able  jus- 
tices. Judge  Robert  J.  Wilken  of  Brook- 
lyn advocated  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment permitting  trial  without  recourse 
to  the  grand  jury  in  felony  cases  where 
a  plea  of  guilty  has  been  made.  Resolu- 
tions urged  the  immediate  enlargement 
of  the  Hudson  State  Training  School 
for  Girls  and  the  building  of  a  similar 
institution  in  western  New  York.  The 
magistrates'  best  work,  in  the  words  of 
one  speaker,  "is  the  saving  of  young 
offenders  by  probation." 

The  new  officers  are  Police  Justice 
Charles  H.  Piper,  Niagara  Falls,  presi- 
dent; City  Judge  George  C.  Appell, 
Mount  Vernon,  vice  president;  Charles 
L.  Chute,  secretary  State  Probation 
Commission,  Albany,  secretary. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  CONFERENCE 

On  February  11  and  12  the  North 
Carolina  Conference  for  Social  Service 
— youngest  of  the  state  conferences — 
will  meet  at  Raleigh  to  celebrate  its  first 
birthday  and  to  discuss  Church  and  So- 
cial Service. 

The  ambitious  aim  of  the  conference 
is  "to  have  the  population  of  the  state 
the  best  equipped  of  any  in  the  Union 
and  to  insure  here  and  now  an  environ- 
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merit  of  physical,  mental  and  moral 
healthfulness  that  will  prevent  human 
waste  and  make  for  the  fullest  develop- 
ment of  every  individual  within  our 
borders."  The  method  is  "to  investi- 
gate conditions,  awaken  people,  secure 
the  remedies."  Seventeen  committees 
are  at  work.  Women's  clubs  and  other 
organizations  are  co-operating.  Instead 


of  annual  proceedings  there  is  published 
the  Social  Service  Quarterly. 

The  state  conference  sprung  from  the 
Southern  Sociological  Congress  at 
Nashville  and  it,  in  turn,  has  inspired 
local  branches  at  Asheville,  Winston- 
Salem,  and  Raleigh — civic  grandchil- 
dren of  the  Nashville  meetings  which 
stirred  the  whole  South. 


Communications 


SCHOOL   LUNCHES 

To  THE  EDITOR:  May  I  comment, 
somewhat  late,  on  the  report  in  THE 
SURVEY  for  October  11  on  the  subject 
of  school  lunches  as  dealt  with  at  the 
School  Hygiene  Congress  at  Buffalo? 

The  report  says:  "No  time  was  spent 
on  the  old  question  of  the  advisability 
of  providing  warm,  nourishing  food  to 
children ;  discussion  hinged  rather  on 
methods  of  administering  school  lunches 
and  on  the  dietetics  problem.  Only  one 
criticism  was  offered  on  the  wisdom  of 
a  school's  supplying  food  to  the  chil- 
dren— a  fear  'lest  we  pull  apart  the 
group  at  the  family  board.'  To  which 
Dr.  Wile  promptly  retorted: 

"  'In  the  poor  districts  a  large  num- 
ber of  children  in  the  city  schools  don't 
know  the  traditional  family  board.  The 
father  goes  to  work  before  the  children 
wake  from  their  dilapidated  beds,  in 
overcrowded,  windowless  tenement 
rooms.  The  mother  has  her  breakfast 
before  the  children  awake  in  order  to 
devote  all  her  time  to  prepare  the  chil- 
dren for  school.  After  the  children  are 
gone  she  either  goes  out  to  the  factory 
to  work,  or  works  at  home  on  articles 
manufactured  there.  If  the  mother  goes 
to  the  factory  the  children  have  no 
place  to  come  for  their  noon  meal;  if 
she  is  home-working,  she  has  little  time 
in  which  to  prepare  a  hot  nourishing 
luncheon  for  the  children.  So  it  is  with 
the  evening  meal.  Either  it  is  a  cold 
supply  of  food  or  none  at  all.' " 

I  went  to  one  of  the  sessions  on  this 
subject,  and  a  good  deal  of  time  was 
spent  (unnecessarily  as  it  seemed  to 
me)  on  proving  that  children  need  food 
— a  proposition  to  which  I  should  have 
supposed  everyone  would  have  agreed 
without  argument. 

From  the  position  thus  established  it 
was  assumed,  without  argument,  so  far 
as  I  heard,  that  inasmuch  as  the  child 
needs  food  the  thing  for  the  school  to  do 
is  to  feed  him. 

That  is  the  point  at  which  I  took  is- 
sue with  the  speakers.  I  did  so  only 
mentally,  for  there  was,  while  I  was 
there,  no  chance  to  break  in  on  the  pro- 
gram. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  triumphant 
argument  of  Dr.  Wile,  as  reported  in 
the  above  quotation,  is  not  so  conclusive 
as  is  assumed.  The  fact  that  many  chil- 
dren know  nothing  of  home  meals  tak- 
en at  a  family  table  does  not  seem  to 


me  sufficient  reason  for  depriving  other 
children  of  that  knowledge;  the  fact 
that  many  mothers  go  to  work  is  not  a 
reason  for  encouraging  others  to  do  so; 
while  the  fact  that  many  children  have 
a  cold  evening  meal  or  none  at  all  seems 
a  conclusive  reason  for  this  vital  de- 
ficiency being  supplied  by  some  agency 
other  than  the  school. 

The  American  school  keeps  on  the 
average  about  half  the  days  in  the  year. 
The  school  lunch  will  supply  one  meal 
on  those  days,  or  from  one-sixth  to  one- 
eighth  of  the  number  of  meals  the  child 
should  have.  If  the  home  is  so  broken 
down  that  the  children  are  not  prop- 
erly fed,  the  school  lunch  will  not  meet 
the  difficulty  but  will,  on  the  contrary, 
be  likely  to  postpone  its  radical  treat- 
ment. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  home 
can  supply  the  proper  food,  the  school 
lunch  is  not  necessary  and  may  do  harm 
by  breaking  down  family  pride  and  in- 
dependence. 

I  know  there  are  other  arguments  in 
behalf  of  the  school  lunch.  Perhaps 
they  are  sound,  but  the  off-hand  assump- 
tion which  seems  to  have  prevailed  at 
Buffalo  that  because  the  child  is  hungry 
the  school  should  feed  him,  and  that 
because  some  families  are  economically 
sick  the  moral  health  of  all  families 
should  be  disregarded,  is  not  convincing. 
JOSEPH  LEE. 

Boston. 


THE  SURVEY  to  do  to  print  articles  which 
sound  blasphemous  to  any  class  of  its 
readers.  It  is  also  wholly  unnecessary. 

HENRY  C.  STAUNTON. 
[Secretary    Social    Service    Commission 
of  the  Diocese  of  Central  New  Yorkl 

The  clipping: 

"Neither  should  there  be  any  person- 
ification of  virtues  and  vices.  The  angels 
of  Newman  must  go  along  with  Luther's 
devils.  There  must  be  no  act  of  penance; 
forgiveness  is  free.  If  you  have  wronged 
another,  repay  by  helping  somebody  else. 

"In  modern  societies  war  and  hardship 
are  not  sources  of  virtvie,  but  causes  of 
vice.  The  old  figures  of  speech  by  which 
they  are  glorified  must  be  abandoned." — 
From  Social  Hymns,  by  Simon  N.  Patten, 
THE  SUKVEY,  Jan.  3,  1914. 


HYMNS  AND  POLEMICS 

To  THE  EDITOR  :  Is  it  necessary  to  pub- 
lish extremely  dogmatic  articles,  like 
the  one  from  which  the  attached  clip- 
ping is  taken,  especially  statements 
which  contradict  the  belief  of  more  than 
four-fifths,  by  actual  census  returns,  of 
all  Christians  of  every  name?  Is  it 
necessary  to  make  The  Survey  a  polemic 
protestant  religious  newspaper?  I  per- 
sonally thought  when  I  subscribed  that 
it  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  social 
service,  to  which  I  myself  am  devoted, 
and  which  appeals  to  all  Christian  men. 

But  the  article  by  Simon  N.  Patten 
is  one  long  diatribe  against  Catholic, 
Episcopalian,  Lutheran,  Presbyterian, 
Methodist,  and  other  "orthodox  beliefs." 
Mind,  to  prevent  misconception,  I  wish 
to  emphasize  that  I  am  not  writing  in 
defence  of  these  beliefs.  The  writer 
has  the  power  to  think  them  all  wrong 
if  he  will ;  but  it  is  a  suicidal  thing  for 


"N  OR  M"  AS  THEY  SAY  IN 
CATECHISM 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  received  the 
"100  Hymns,"  for  which  I  thank  you. 
But  for  God's  sake  change  the  ninth 
line  in  hymn  24,  to  "Not  ours  the  noon, 
but  ours  the  dawn."  It  reads  "moon," 
and  we  are  not  "baying  for  the  moon." 

Sorrowfully  but  cordially, 

S.  C.  BEACH. 
Watertown,  Mass. 


TREATING  LAW 

To  THE  EDITOR: — Social  workers  will 
be  interested  and  set  to  thinking  by  the 
following  letters,  the  first  sent  by  my- 
self and  the  second  sent  in  reply  by 
William  Hover,  manager  of  the  Ta- 
coma,  Wash.,  Associated  Charities. 

The  letter:  "Some  time  ago  I  heard 
that  Tacoma,  by  popular  vote,  had  pass- 
ed about  two  to  one  an  ordinance  for- 
bidding and  penalizing  the  practice  of 
treating  in  saloons.  Many  people  think 
that  such  an  ordinance  would  take  the 
life  out  of  the  vicious  side  of  the  liquor 
business. 

"Will  you  kindly  tell  me  if  this  is 
correct  and  what  the  result  has  been,  if 
noticeable  at  all,  upon  the  amount  of 
excessive  drinking  and  of  arrests  there- 
for. Is  the  law  enforceable  and  is  it 
enforced,  or  is  it  just  a  paper  law  and 
made  a  joke  in  administration?" 

The  reply:  "Yours  dated  5th  inst. 
received  this  A.  M.  In  reply  will  say 
that  an  anti-treating  ordinance  was 
placed  before  our  people  and  was  car- 
ried by  a  large  majority.  It  has  not 
served  the  purpose  it  was  intended  to. 
It  was  largely  treated  as  a  joke." 

CHRISTOPHER  RUESS. 
[Probation   Officer,  Alamenda  County.] 

Oakland,  Cal. 


BABUSHKA 

To  THE  EDITOR  :  Can  no  protest  be 
raised  in  regard  to  Babushka,  Madame 
Breshkovsky  ?  Surely  imprisonment  at 
her  age  should  be  ended.  I  am  well 
aware  there  are  many  abuses  in  our  own 
country  but  we  must  take  each  case  as 
it  comes,  and  this  persecution  of  an  old 
woman  giving  her  life  to  her  people, 
should  be  ended  if  appeal  can  accom- 
plish it. 

AUGUSTA  SENTER. 

Pasadena,  Cal. 
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CIVICS 

(Continued  from  fage  493.) 

In  one  particular,  the  plan  of  the  con- 
ference is  evidently  unique  and  perhaps 
significant.  The  summing  up  and  round- 
ing out  of  the  discussion  of  each  section 
meeting,  tended  to  make  it  definite,  uni- 
fied and  practical.  The  consideration  of 
reports  from  each  section  meeting  and 
the  welding  of  all  into  one  definite  pro- 
gram of  constructive  action  had  the 
same  unifying  effect  for  the  conference  as 
a  whole.  The  rigid  organization  was 
useful.  The  repetition  of  reports  and 
discussions  was  decidedly  useful,  since 
it  gave  fresh  points  of  view  and  decided 
emphasis. 

SEVEN  VARIETIES  OF   CHARITIES 
ENDORSEMENT 

NOT  so  very  long  ago  an  organi- 
zation in  New  York  city,  supposedly 
engaged  in  social  work,  was  discovered 
to  be  paying  its  collectors  fifty  cents  of 
each  dollar  secured  from  contributors. 

Another  society  which  for  three  years 
had  been  gathering  funds  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  hospital,  was  found  to  have  a 
deficit  of  more  than  two  thousand  dol- 
lars in  spite  of  the  fact  that  thus  far  it 
had  done  nothing  but  collect  money. 

Still  another  agency  was  attempting 
to  carry  on  so  many  activities  that,  al- 
though having  an  able  and  experienced 
executive  force,  it  had  actually  not  ac- 
complished anything  at  the  end  of  four 
years'  work. 

In  all  cities  there  are  organizations 
which  have  outlived  their  usefulness  or 
are  duplicating  the  work  of  others. 
This  problem  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  programs  of  different  philan- 
thropic agencies,  the  maintenance  of 
standards  of  efficiency  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  fraud  is  occupying  the  minds  of 
contributors  to  charity  as  well  as  social 
workers.  In  all  the  larger  cities  some 
plan  of  warning  givers  about  unworthy 
agencies  is  in  force. 

New  York  city  has  furnished  the  lat- 
est development  in  this  field.  The 
Charity  Organization  Society,  which 
for  some  years  has  been  supplying  in- 
quirers with  information  about  the 
standing  and  work  of  organizations  ap- 
pealing for  money,  has  arranged  to  ex- 
tend its  service  to  the  members  of  the 
Merchants'  Association  of  New  York. 
This  is  one  of  the  more  influential  and 
active  commercial  bodies  in  the  city. 
The  thirty-five  hundred  business  houses 
on  its  rolls  form  a  large  percentaee  of 
the  contributors  to  charity  in  New  York. 

Adding  to  this  group  of  business 
houses  the  7,000  subscribers  to  the 
Charity  Organization  Society,  gives  in 
New  York  city  the  nucleus  of  an  inter- 
ested body  of  contributors  who  will  in- 
creasingly insist  upon  higher  standards 
of  administration  and  work. 

Including  the  New  York  plan,  there 
are  now  seven  different  methods  of 
what  is  popularly  called  charities  en- 
dorsement. In  Boston  the  Associated 
Charities,  through  a  special  committee, 
answers  inquiries  about  charities.  In 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  this  is  done  through 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  is- 
sues cards  of  endorsement  to  asrencies 
which  have  their  accounts  audited  an- 


nually and  which  in  other  ways  are  do- 
ing efficient  work.  The  recently  ap- 
pointed Municipal  Charities  Commission 
described  in  THE  SUKVEY  of  October 
4,  conducts  the  investigation  and  en- 
dorsement of  agencies  in  Los  Angeles. 
Cleveland,  through  its  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  has  brought  about  a  union 
of  its  contributors  and  its  charities,  and 
through  this  central  body  is  raising  in 
a  joint  budget  the  funds  needed  by  its 
philanthropic  organizations. 

A  plan  that  would  prove  to  be  success- 
ful in  Los  Angeles  or  Chicago  might 
not  be  practical  for  New  York,  but  out 
of  all  these  experiments  there  can  be 
expected  to  develop  some  system  of  in- 
suring the  adoption  by  social  agencies 
of  minimum  standards  of  operation  and 
administration. 


DIRECTORY  OF  SPEAKERS 

A  directory  of  speakers  on  municipal 
problems  has  recently  been  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Social  Betterment  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities,  69  Scher- 
merhorn  Street.  A  wide  variety  of 
topics  is  presented  grouped  under  such 
general  headings  as:  health;  public  and 
private  education ;  leisure  time  and  rec- 
reation;  reformation  and  correction; 
philanthropy;  city  planning;  social 
forces;  and  politics  and  government.  A 
forces;  and  politics  and  government. 
The  subjects  are  outlined  in  a  way  that 
suggests  a  complete  community  program. 


SOCIAL  SURVEY  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The  December  bulletin  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  library  comprises  a 
bibliography  of  the  social  survey  com- 
piled by  Zenas  L.  Potter.  Copies  may 
be  had  on  application  of  Frederick  VV. 
Jenkins,  librarian,  130  East  22d  Street, 
New  York.  The  field  work  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Survey  was  done  in  1907-8  and 
the  first  material  from  it  published  in 
THE  SURVEY  (then  Charities  and  the 
Commons)  for  January,  February  and 
March,  1909.  Up  to  that  time  there  were 
no  library  references  to  social  surveys. 
The  present  bibliography  fills  seven 
closely  printed  pages. 

MUNICIPAL  SERVICE  TO  ORDER 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the 
incorporation  of  the  Municipal  Service 
Bureau,  "civil  and  commercial  engi- 
neers, efficiency  specialists  in  chamber 
of  commerce  work,"  and  publishers  of 
the  Efficient  Citizen,  by  a  group  of  men 
experienced  in  municipal  work.  At 
their  head  is  Lewis  D.  Sampson, 
founder  of  the  Town  Development 
Magazine. 

The  idea  behind  the  bureau  is  that 
unless  city  planning,  social  and  indus- 
trial surveys,  and  commercial  and  civic 
organization  work  get  beyond  the  re- 
port and  agitation  stage  there  is  bound 
to  be  a  reaction. 

-Advisory  and  service  contracts  will 
be  made  with  communities.  These  will 
cover  working  up  public  interest  in  civic 
advance,  increasing  membership  and 
raising  funds  for  local  organizations, 
lecture  courses  and  civic  expositions, 
and  programs  for  consecutive  work  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  these  campaigns  will 
be  provided  for  local  use,  or  the  bureau 
itself  will  carry  them  out. 


AMERICAN  CITIZEN  SERIES 

Edited  by  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  LL.  D. 

ORGANIZED  DEMOCRACY 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  American  Politics 

By  Frederick  A.  Cleveland,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  With 
Bibliographies  and  Index.  Crown  8vo.  Pp. 
xxxvi-t-479.  $2.50  net.  By  mail,  $2.66. 

"A  valuable  work.  It  turns  up  the  development  of  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  the  analysis  of  the  incumbence  of  the 
power  of_the  State  throughout  the  ages,  the  stalrmrnt  of  the 
qualifications  for  voting,  and  endravors  to  descr  be  the  ac- 
cumulation of  regulations  by  which  the  citizen  must  be 
guid-d."-/^  Y.  .-an. 

"A  masterly  book  .  .  .comprehensive. .  .never  wearisome 
and  always  informative."— San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

Public  Opinion  and  Popular  Government 

By  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  President  of  Harvard 
University.     $2.25  net.  By  mail,  $2.38. 

President  Lou-ell  deals  with  the  most  difficult  and  most 
momentous  questions  of  government,  how  to  transmit  the 
force  of  individual  opinion  and  preference  into  public  action. 
This  is  the  crux  of  popular  institutions. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO. 

Fourth  Avc.  and  30th  St.,  New  York 


Prostitution  in  Europe 

By  Abraham  Flexner 

The  only  first-hand  and  authoritative 
presentation  to  date  of  European  con- 
ditions and  experiences. 

Introduction  by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Chair- 
man of  the  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene.  Ten  graphs 
and  index.  Octavo,  455  pages.  Price  $130  net, 
postage  1 2  cents. 

For  sale  at  all  booksellers  and  by  The  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.  Published  for  the  Bureau  of 
Social  Hygiene  by 

THE  CENTURY  CO. 


THE  NEW  YORK  CHRISTIAN  HOME 
for  Intemperate  Men — "Chester  Crest", 
Mount  Vernon,  has  accommodations  for 
ricli  and  poor  men.  More  than  ten  thous- 
and have  been  welcomed.  Tel.  248.  George 
S.  Avery,  Mgr. 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED — Experienced  social  workers 
to  take  charge  of  employment  bureau  in 
eastern  city.  Purpose  vocational  guidance 
in  placing  women  and  children  and  inves- 
tigation of  industrial  conditions.  Address 
Bureau,  SURVEY. 

SITUATIONS    WANTED 

YOUNG  Men's  Christian  Association 
General  Secretary,  age  33,  eight  years'  ex- 
perience. Successful  financier  and  organ- 
izer. Convincing  public  speaker.  Desires 
a  change.  Open  for  engagement  with  So- 
cial Settlement  work,  Juvenile  Court  work, 
Charity  work  or  Institutional  Church  work. 
Address  1201,  SURVEY. 

WANTED — Position  in  institution,  sew- 
ing room,  housekeeper  or  matron.  Experi- 
ence and  good  references.  Salary  $40.00. 
Address  1204  SURVEY. 

POSITIONS  as  Superintendent  and 
Matron  of  a  Children's  Home  or  Training 
School.  College  Graduates.  Fifteen  years' 
experience.  Young  people.  Address  1205 
SURVEY. 

WANTED — Position  as  domestic  edu- 
cator or  settlement  worker  by  a  teacher 
with  good  training  and  experience.  Ad- 
dress 1206  SURVEY. 
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Calendar  of  Conferences 


INFORM- 


Children 


JANUARY  AND   FEBRUARY 
CONFERENCES 

BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA.     Washington,  D. 

C.  February  10-12,  1914.     Chief  Execu- 
tive, James  E.  West,  200  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York. 

Civic  ALLIANCE,  American.  Broadway  Cen- 
tral Hotel,  New  York  city.  January  27, 
1914.  Sec'y,  Roderick  Begg,  220  Broad- 
way, New  York. 

COUNTRY  LIFE  CONFERENCE,  Wisconsin. 
Fourth  annual  meeting.  January  28-30, 
1914.  Sec'y,  C.  J.  Galpin,  Madison,  Wis. 

ECONOMIC  SOCIETY,  Western.  Chicago.  Feb- 
ruary, 1914.  Sec'y,  Leon  C.  Marshall, 
1320  East  56th  St.,  Chicago. 

EFFICIENCY  SOCIETY,  Biltmore  Hotel,  New 
York.  Jan.  26-27,  1914.  Executive  Man- 
ager, Boyd  Fisher,  41  Park  Row,  New 
York. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE,  State  Conference  for.  Sec- 
ond Annual  Meeting.  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Feb.  13-15,  1914. 

STATISTICAL  ASSOCIATION,  American  An- 
niversary Meeting.  Boston,  Mass.  Febru- 
ary 13-14,  1914.  Sec'y,  Carroll  W.  Doten, 
491  Boylston  St.,  Boston. 

SUPERINTENDENCE,  Department  of.  National 
Education  Association.  Richmond,  Va. 
February  23-28,  1914.  Pres.  Ben  Blewett, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

LATER  MEETINGS 

INTERNATIONAL 

BLIND,  Fourth  Triennial  International  Con- 
ference on  the.  London,  England,  June, 
1914.  Sec'y,  Henry  Stainsby,  206  Great 
Portland  St.,  London,  W. 

CHILDREN'S  WELFARE,  International  Con- 
gress for.  Amsterdam,  Netherlands,  1914. 
President,  Dr.  Treub,  Huygenstratt  106, 
Amsterdam. 

EUGENICS  CONGRESS,  International.  New 
York  City.  About  September  20,  1915. 

KINDERGARTEN  UNION,  International.  Spring- 
field, Mass.  May,  1914.  Corresponding 
Sec'y.  Miss  Catharine  R.  Watkins,  1720 
Oregon  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PRISON  CONGRESS,  Quinquennial.  London, 
England,  1915.  Sec'y,  F.  Simon  Van  der 
Aa,  Groningen,  Holland. 

NATIONAL 

ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE,  American,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  June  19-22,  1914.  Sec'y 
Charles  Mclntire,  Easton,  Pa. 

AGRICULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND  EDUCA- 
TION OF  AMERICAN  BANKERS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION, Committee  on.  Fourth  Annual  Con- 
ference. Chicago.  September,  1914. 
Sec'y,  B.  F.  Harris,  Champaign,  111. 

CATHOLIC  CHARITIES,  National  Conference 
of.  Washington,  D.  C.  September  20- 
23,  1914.  Sec'y,  Rev.  Dr.  William  J. 
Kerby,  Catholic  University,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  National  Con- 
ference of.  Forty-first  Annual  Meeting. 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  May  8-15,  1914.  Gen. 
Sec'y,  W.  T.  Cross,  315  Plymouth  Court, 
Chicago. 

CHILD  LABOR,  National  Conference  on. 
New  Orleans,  La.,  March  15-19,  1914. 
Sec'y,  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  105  East  22d 
St.,  New  York. 


EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION,  National.  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  July  4-11,  1914.  Sec'y,  D.  W. 
Springer,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

EUGENICS  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATION.  New 
York  City.  About  June  19,  1914.  Sec'y, 
William  F.  Blades,  Cold  Spring  Harbor, 
L.  1. 

FIRE  PROTECTION  ASSOCIATION,  National. 
Chicago,  111.  May  5-7,  1914.  Sec'y, 
Franklin  H.  Wentworth,  87  Milk  St., 
Boston. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAFETY,  National  Council  for. 
Chicago.  October,  1914.  Sec'y,  W.  H. 
Cameron,  c/o  Continental  and  Commer- 
cial National  Bank,  Chicago. 

NEGRO  INDUSTRIAL  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS, 
Association  of.  New  York,  March  25, 
1914:  Sec'y,  Leslie  P.  Hill,  Cheyney,  Pa. 

POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE,  American 
Academy  of.  Eighteenth  annual  meeting. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  3  &  4,  1914. 
Sec'y,  J.  P.  Lichtenberger,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION,  American. 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Last  week  in  Novem- 
ber, 1914.  Sec'y,  Prof.  S.  M.  Gunn,  755 
Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION.  March 
5-8,  1914.  New  Haven,  Conn.  Sec'y, 
Henry  F.  Cope,  332  So.  Michigan  Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 

TUBERCULOSIS,  National  Association  for  the 
Study  and  Prevention  of.  Washington, 
D.  C.  May  7-9,  1914.  Sec'y,  Dr.  Liv- 
ingston Farrand,  105  East  22d  St.,  New 
York. 

WOMEN'S  CLUBS,  General  Federation  of. 
Chicago.  June  9-19,  1914.  Mrs.  George 
Bass,  Chairman  Local  Biennial  Board, 
Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

LOCAL 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  Fifth  New  York 
City  Conference  of.  Manhattan,  Brook- 
lyn and  Lincolndale,  Westchester  County, 
May  19-21,  1914.  Sec'y,  John  B.  Prest, 
287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

EXHIBITIONS 

INTERNATIONAL 

CHILDREN'S  WELFARE  EXHIBITION.  Olym- 
pia,  London,  England.  April  11-30,  1914. 
Director, Neville  Foster, 44 Pall Mall.S. W. 

PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION.  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  Feb.  20-Dec.  4,  1915.  Social 
Economy  Department — Alvin  E.  Pope, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PANAMA-CALIFORNIA  EXPOSITION,  San  Die- 
go Cal.,  Jan.  1-Dec.  31,  1915.  Director 
of  Exhibits,  E.  L.  Hewett,  San  Diego, 
Cal. 

URBAN  EXPOSITION,  International.  Lyons, 
France.  May  1-November  1,  1914.  Gen- 
eral Director,  Dr.  Jules  Courmont,  Hotel 
de  Ville,  Lyons,  France. 

NATIONAL 

EFFFICIENCY  EXPOSITION  AND  CONFERENCE. 
Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York.  April 
4-11,  1914.  Exposition  Director,  Walter 
H.  Tallis,  41  Park  Row,  New  York. 

LOCAL 
CHILD  WELFARE   EXHIBIT.     Toledo,  Ohio, 

April      15-25,      1914.      Director,      Anna 

Louise    Strong,    200    Fifth    Ave.,    New 

York. 
CHILD  WELFARE  EXHIBITION.    Columbus,  O. 

October,  1914. 


/<~«HILD  LABOR— National  Child  Labor  Com- 
l.  mittee,  105  East  22d  St..  New  York.  Owen 
It.  Lovejoy,  Sec'y.  25  State  Branches. 
Where  does  your  state  stand?  How  can  you 
help?  List  of  pamphlets  and  reports  free. 
Membership  fee  nominal. 

HII.D  HELPINC:  —  Department     of     Child- 
Helping,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,   I3n  Ka»t 
22d  St.,  New  lork.     Correspondence,  print- 
ed matter   and   counsel   relative    to   institutions 
for    children,    child    placing,    Infant    mortality 
care  of  crippled  children,  Juvenile  Courts,  etc. 

CHILD    WELFARE    EXHIBITS —  National 
Child    Welfare    Exhibition    Committee,    200 
Fifth  ave.,  New  York,  Charles  F.  Powlison, 
Gen.    bec'y,    Anna    Louise    Strong,    Director   of 
Inhibits.      Bulletins   covering   Results,    Organi- 
zation,  Cost,   Construction,   etc.,   of  Child   Wel- 
fare Exhibits.     Will  assist  cities  In  organization 
and  direction.     Exhibit  material  to  loan. 

ONSERVATION    OF    INFANT    LIFE  - 

American    Association   for   Study   and   Pre- 
vention of  Infant  Mortality.     1211  Cathed- 
ral    Street,     Baltimore.       Gertrude    B.     Knipp, 
Exec.  Sec'y.     Literature  on  request. 

Studies  preventable  causes  of  death  and  ill- 
ness ;  urges  birth  legislation ;  maternal  nurs- 
ing, parental  instruction. 

Health 

CHOOL  HYGIENE— American   School    Hy- 
giene    Association.      1'res.,    l>  •    Hi-my    M. 
Uriirki'ti.  I'liiiiiiiiiin  Siiil-    Board   of  H«-nl»li. 
Sr  Paul.  Minn.    Sec'y..  Thomns  A.  Storey,  M.D., 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York. 
Yearly  congresses  and  proceedings. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE— National    Committee 
for    Mental    Hygiene,    50    Union    .Square, 
New  York  City,  Clifford  W.  Beers,   Sec'y. 
Write    for    pamphlets   on    mental    hygiene,    pre- 
vention of  insanity,  care  of  insane,  social  ser- 
vice in  mental  hygiene,  State  Societies  for  Men- 
tal Hygiene. 

EUGKNICS-  Eugenics    Record    Office,     Cold 
Spring    Harbor,    L.    I.,    N.    Y.     (American 
Breeders    Assoc.,    Eugenics    Sect.      Charles 
B.    Davenport,    Sec.).      Membership   $2.   a  year. 
National  repository  of  data  on  hereditary  fam- 
ily   traits.      Schedules    for    family    records    fur- 
nished   free.      Advice    as    to    suitable    matings. 
Publication!  at  cost.     H.  H.  Laughlin,  Supt. 

NATIONAL  HEALTH  -Committee    of    One 
Hundred  on   National   Health.     E.   F.  Rob- 
bins,  Exec.  Sec..  Room  51,  105  East  22d  St., 
New    York.      To    unite    all    government    health 
agencies  into  a  National  Department  of  Health 
to  inform  the  people  how  to  prevent  disease. 

TUBERCULOSIS — National  Association  for 
the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
105  East  22d  St.,   New  York.     Livingston 
Farrand,    M.D.,    Exec.    Sec'y.      Reports,    pamph- 
lets, etc.,   sent  upon   request.     Annual   transac- 
tions and  other  publications  free   to  members. 

SEX    EDUCATION  — The  American   Federa- 
tion    for     Sex     Hygiene,     Tilden     Building, 
105   West   Fortieth    Street,   New   York   City. 
Constituent    societies    throughout    the    country. 
Publications  to  members  and  upon  application. 
Membership  $2  per  year. 

EX    HYGIENF.  —  Society    of    Sanitary    and 

Moral    Prophylaxis,    Tilden    Bidg.,    105    W. 

4(>th  St.,  New  York.    H.  P.  DeForest,  Sec'y. 

22  affiliated  societies.     Report  and  leaflets  free. 

Educational    pamphlets,    lOc   each.      Journal   of 

Social  Diseases,  $1  per  year.     Membership,  an- 

nual  dues  $2,  Includes  all  literature. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUB- 
LIC   HEALTH  NURSING— Object:    to 
stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health 
nursing ;  to  develop  standards  of  technique ;  to 
maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.    Pub- 
lications :  Pub.  Health  Nursing  Quarterly,  $1.00 
per  year,  and  bulletins.     Address  Ella  Phillips 
Crandall,   R.   N.   Exec.    Sec.,   54    East  34th   St., 
New  York  City. 

Industry 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION-The  National 
Society    for    the    Promotion    of    Industrial 
Education — promotion,    discussion,    investi- 
gation, publications,  clearing  house  of  Informa- 
tion,   legislation,   experimentation,   constructive 
work  and  co-operating  agency.      For  literature, 
address  C.  A.  Prosser,  Secretary,  Room  415,  105 
East   22d  Street,   New   York  City. 

LABOR  LEGISLATION— Workmen's    Com- 
pensation ;  Industrial  Hygiene ;  Labor  Laws. 
Official      Publication :     American     Labor 
Legislation  Review,  sent  free  to  members. 

American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation, 
131  East  23d  St.,  New  York  City.  John  B. 
Andrews,  Secretary. 
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CLEVELAND   FOUNDATION  NOT 
SELF-PERPETUATING 

THE  CLEVELAND  FOUNDATION, 
organized  this  month  -by  the  Cleveland 
Trust  Company  to  further  "the  mental, 
moral  and  physical  improvement  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Cleveland,"  is 
unusual  in  its  form  of  organization. 

Its  five  trustees  serve  for  five  years 
each.  The  term  of  one  of  them  expires 
each  year,  so  that  the  membership  is 
constantly  subject  to  change.  Two  of 
the  five  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  di- 
rectors of  the  trust  company,  but  the 
other  three,  forming  a  majority,  are  to 
be  appointed,  one  each,  by  the  mayor, 
by  the  senior  or  presiding  judge  of  the 
probate  court  of  Cuyahoga  County  and 
by  the  judge  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  northern  district  of 
Ohio. 

The  plan  is  the  work  of  Frederick  H. 
Goff,  president  of  the  Cleveland  Trust 
Company,  who  believes  that  it  will  meet 
the  needs  of  many  wealthy  people  who 
wish  to  divert  to  charitable  uses  the 
residuum  of  their  estates  after  children 
and  other  heirs  have  been  provided  for. 
The  trust  company  will  undertake  the 
management  of  such  estates,  and  will 
turn  over  the  residuum  to  the  founda- 
tion. In  Mr.  Goffs  words: 

"it  shall  be  available  for  assisting  char- 
itable and  educational  institutions  whe- 
ther supported  by  private  donations  or 
public  taxation,  for  promoting  educa- 
tion, scientific  research,  for  care  of  the 
sick,  aged  or  helpless,  to  improve  living 
conditions  or  to  provide  recreation  for 
all  classes,  and  for  such  other  charita'ble 
purposes  as  will  best  make  for  the  men- 
tal, moral  and  physical  improvement  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Cleveland 
as  now  or  hereafter  constituted,  re- 
gardless of  race,  color  or  creed,  ac- 
cording to  the  discretion  of  a  majority 
in  number  of  the  committee." 

The  wishes  of  testators  will  be  fol- 
lowed 

"only  in  so  far  as  the  purposes  indi- 
cated shall  seem  to  the  trustees,  under 
conditions  as  they  may  hereafter  exist, 
wise  and  most  widely  beneficial,  abso- 
lute discretion  being  vested  in  a  ma- 
jority of  the  then  members  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Cleveland  Trust 
Company." 
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The  trustees,  who  are  to  serve  with- 
out pay, 

"shall  be  residents  of  Cleveland,  men  or 
women  interested  in  welfare  work,  pos- 
sessing a  knowledge  of  the  civic,  edu- 
cational, physical  and  moral  needs  of 
the  community,  preferably,  but  one  and 
in  no  event  to  exceed  two  members  of 
said  committee  to  belong  to  the  same  re- 
ligious sect  or  denomination ;  those 
holding  or  seeking  political  office  to  be 
disqualified  from  serving." 

Audit  of  the  foundation's  accounts 
by  outsiders  is  provided  for  and  it  is 
required  to  publish  an  'itemized  state- 
ment of  its  income  and  disbursements 
each  year  in  the  two  Cleveland  news- 
papers of  largest  circulation.  It  may 
pay  taxes  on  its  investments,  whether 
or  not  the  state  law  exempts  them,  if  a 
majority  of  its  board  so  decides.  Its 
capital  as  well  as  income  may  be  used, 
not  more  than  20  per  cent  in  one  year, 
if  four  of  the  five  trustees  agree. 

Cleveland  expects  a  great  variety  of 
benefits  from  its  new  foundation. 
Among  them,  the  enthusiastic  sponsors 
of  the  plan  have  mentioned  great  art 
museums  and  concert  halls,  a  vast  audi- 
torium, ample  playgrounds,  a  more  beau- 
tiful and  serviceable  park  system.  Al- 
ready $5,000,000  has  been  contributed  to 
the  "community  trust"  and  many  citi- 
zens profess  to  believe  that  within 
twenty-six  years  it  will  increase  to  $50,- 
000,000.  It  is  said  that  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, who  makes  one  of  his  residences 
in  Cleveland,  may  set  aside  for  it  sev- 
eral million  dollars  while  other  wealthy 
men  are  reported  to  have  signified  their 
intention  of  utilizing  the  foundation  by 
means  of  "living  trust  agreements." 

The  originator  of  the  plan,  Mr.  Goff, 
is  a  native  of  Illinois  and  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Michigan.  He  prac- 
tised at  the  Cleveland  bar  before  be- 
coming president  of  the  Cleveland  Trust 
Company.  While  mayor  of  Glenville,  a 
suburb  of  Cleveland,  he  is  credited  with 
having  stopped  gambling  at  the  Glen- 
ville race  track.  He  has  been  interest- 
ed in  many  civic  affairs  and  is  perhaps 
best  known  for  his  part  in  the  negotia- 
tions which  brought  about  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Cleveland  street  car  diffi- 
culties when  Tom  L.  Johnson  was  mayor. 
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;WELVE-HOUR    DAY    IN    THE 
SUBWAY  NEWSSTANDS 

THE  SUBWAY  rush,  best  known 
and  best  cursed  of  New  York  city  in- 
stitutions, is  for  most  people  a  matter 
of  hanging  to  a  strap  twenty  or  thirty 
minutes.  But  the  antithesis  of  it — a 
dragging  twelve-hour  day  spent  at  the 
roots  of  skyscrapers  by  the  men  and 
women  employed  at  the  fifty-five  sub- 
way newsstands — has  only  just  come  to 
light  through  an  investigation  made  by 
the  New  York  City  Consumers'  League. 

Renewal  of  Ward  &  Gow's  newsstand 
privilege  with  the  Interborough  Com- 
pany for  fifteen  years  has,  under  the 
new  subway  contract,  gone  before  the 
Public  Service  Commission  for  ap- 
proval. Objection  has  been  made  to  it 
on  the  ground  that  the  terms  are  not 
sufficiently  favorable  to  the  city.  The 
Consumers'  League  makes  a  further  and 
vigorous  protest  against  a  contract  which 
will  permit  for  fifteen  years  more  a  con- 
tinuation of  present  working  conditions. 

The  league  shows  that  58  per  cent 
of  the  men  and  47  per  cent  of  the  wom- 
en work  twelve  hours  a  day  or  seventy- 
two  hours  a  week.  And  this  is  actually 
twelve  hours  a  day,  for  except  in  seven 
instances,  no  time  is  given  for  lunch. 
The  midday  meal  is  hastily  snatched 
amid  the  roar  of  trains  and  the  nagging 
of  impatient  customers. 

From  7  A.  M.  until  7  P.  M.  these 
employes  are  at  their  stands.  When  it 
is  necessary  for  them  to  leave  for  a 
few  moments,  they  often  find  magazines 
and  papers  missing. 

On  Sundays  and  legal  holidays  the 
stations  are  closed,  only  one  man  re- 
porting to  the  contrary.  Pay  is  de- 
ducted for  legal  holidays,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Christmas^  During  July 
and  August  all  the  uptown  stations  and 
quite  a  few  of  the  others  give  a  half 
holiday  on  Saturday,  with  pay.  Va- 
cations, if  taken,  must  be  at  the  stand- 
keepers'  own  expense. 

The  league  finds  that  52  per  cent  of 
the  men  and  66  per  cent  of  the  women 
receive  wages  of  seven  dollars  or  less 
a  week.  Shortage  on  papers  and  maga- 
zines is  taken  out  of  the  weekly  pay 
envelope,  the  amounts  varying  from  ten 
cents  to  four  dollars  a  week. 
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In  making  its  protest  to  the  Public 
Service  Commission,  the  New  York  City 
Consumers'  League  states  that  its  op- 
position is  not  directed  against  Ward 
&  Gow  alone,  but  against  any  company 
which  exacts  such  long  hours  of  labor 
from  its  workers  and  which  does  not 
pay  a  living  wage  to  the  majority  of 
its  employes. 

STRIKE  FOR  THE  RIGHT  TO  LIVE 
ON  SHORE 

THREE  THOUSAND  coal  barge  cap- 
tains are  on  strike  in  New  York,  osten- 
sibly for  a  raise  in  wages,  in  reality  for 
the  right  to  a  home.  The  captains,  one- 
third  of  whom  are  married  men,  claim 
that  their  wages  of  $40  a  month  are 
wholly  inadequate.  A  house  on  shore 
is  out  of  the  question,  so  they  must  live 
with  their  families  on  board  the  barges 
in  quarters  about  ten  by  twelve  feet, 
originally  planned  for  a  captain  and 
mate. 

These  "captains"  are  in  charge  of  the 
barges  on  which  New  York  city's  coal 
is  brought  from  terminals  along  the  New 
Jersey  shores.  About  5,000,000  tons  are 
moved  each  month.  The  captains  over- 
see the  loading,  and  are  responsible  for 
the  cargo  during  transit.  Living  aboard, 
they  are  on  duty  practically  24  hours  a 
day,  and  in  bad  weather  sometimes  are 
actually  kept  at  work  as  long  as  that. 

Barge  owners  contend  that  the  low 
wage  is  balanced  by  the  free  cabin,  but 
the  men  are  asking  that  their  wages  be 
increased  to  $60  a  month,  which  they  be- 
lieve will  enable  them  to  maintain  a 
home  on  shore.  Under  present  condi- 
tions of  living — in  New  York  to-day,  at 
Perth  Amboy  to-morrow,  on  the  water 
the  next  day — there  is  no  schooling  for 
the  children  or  social  life  for  the 
women.  In  the  heart  of  New  York, 
they  are  as  isolated  as  if  they  were  on 
the  Arizona  desert. 

"  'Taint  the  same  az  life  on  the  canal 
boats,"  said  an  old  barge  captain, 
"livin'  quarters  was  bigger  and  the  river 
was  safe.  You  could  tie  up  in  th"  win- 
ter and  let  the  children  go  to  school.  A 
man  that  ain't  got  no  wife  ner  childern 
ken  maybe  get  along  on  $35  or  $40  a 
month  but  if  he  hez  a  family  how's  he 
goin'  to  pay  to  send  'em  ashore  on  $40 
a  month,  let  alone  the  cost  of  eatin'? 

"I've  got  five'  children.  The  oldest 
she's  fourteen  an'  can  write  a  post  card 
as  good  as  the  next  un.  She's  tied 
pretty  near  one  year  of  schoolin'.  Got 
that  by  accident.  You  see,  I  had  bad 
luck  and  broke  tow.  'Twan't  my  fault, 
but  the  company  they  blamed  me  and  I 
lost  my  job  and  hed  to  go  ashore.  That's 
how  the  girl  got  schoolin'. 

"The  boys  is  mostly  full  of  roguery — 
they  ain't  never  been  to  school.  That's 
why  I'm  strikin'.  I  can't  edjucate  them 
childern.  I  can  give  'em  something  to 
eat,  but  I  can't  ever  clothe  'em  and 
shoe  'em. 


"I  have  to  give  'em  jug  butter  now. 
Know  what  jug  butter  is?  Well  some 
folks  calls  it  molasses. 

"You  see  we  figger  like  this:  If  we 
get  the  raise  we're  askin',  we  ken  git 
two  rooms  at  Greenpoint  for  $9  an'  put 
the  wife  and  children  there,  where  the 
children  ken  go  to  chool.  Why,  I  know 

one  family  aboard  the  where 

ther's  seven  children  livin'  in  one  room. 
There's  a  girl  14,  and  a  boy  19,  ain't 
never  seen  a  school.  'Taint  right,  least 
ways  to  my  thinkin'. 

"There's  n'other  family,  too,  where 
the  woman's  gone  insane  and  th'  little 
girl,  10  years  old,  is  carin'  fer  the  four 
other  children.  Then  there's  one  that's 
got  five  children,  too.  The  biggest  one 
is  goin  'over  17,  and  none  of  "em  ain't 
ever  been  to  school.  On  barge  one 

hundred  and  there's  two  crazy 

boys  and  their  father  hez  to  keep  'em 
shut  up  daytimes  and  exercise  'em  at 
night  so  no  one  ken  get  wise  to  it  an' 
report  it. 

"Accidents?  Yes — plenty  of  'em. 
Sometimes  you  break  tow  an'  then  your 
chances  is  even  fer  belli'  run  into  or 
bein'  picked  up.  If  you're  run  down,  er 
there's  a  storm  maybe,  the  storm  upsets 

the  stove,  like  Captain  's  did  last 

week,  and  the  cabin  gets  on  fire.  Then 
the  cabin  might  get  knocked  in,  an" 
somebody's  arm  or  leg  gets  broke.  Life 
preservers?  No,  that's  something  we 
don't  have,  ner  life  boats — you  see  ther* 
ain't  no  law  'bout  such  things  in  the 
harbor.  Only  the  eastern  boats  hez  to 
have  life  belts  and  dories.  It's  sink  er 
swim  with  us  captains." 

The  strike  has  been  on  since  late 
December.  Strike  breakers  have  been 
put  on  the  barges  and  guards  on  the 
docks  to  protect  them.  To  employ  both 
is  more  expensive  than  raising  wages, 
and  some  of  the  companies  are  be- 
ginning to  grant  the  advance  desired. 

JAIL  AND  EXEMPLARY  DAMAGES 
FOR  LOAN  SHARKS 

THE  SUPREME  COURT  of  Kansas 
has  affirmed  a  decision  of  a  lower  court 
awarding  damages  of  almost  $6,000  to 
a  victim  of  a  loan  shark. 

D.  H.  Tolman,  "king  of  the  loan 
sharks,"  who  is  serving  a  term  of  six 
months  in  prison  in  New  York,  offered 
to  cancel  the  usurious  interest  on  notes 
of  23.000  borrowers  aggregating  $500,- 
000,  if  Governor  Glynn  would  pardon 
him.  When  pardon  was  not  forthcom- 
ing, Tolman's  wife  and  son,  to  whom  he 
had  transferred  his  business,  offered  to 
burn  the  notes  themselves.  At  this,  ac- 
cording to  the  Nnv  York  Globe,  which 
was  largely  instrumental  in  prosecuting 
him,  Tolman  shouted:  "I'll  rot  in  prison 
before  I  give  up  a  cent  of  what  was 
originally  borrowed." 

Arthur  H.  Ham.  director  of  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation's  Division  of  Rem- 
edial Loans,  holds  these  two  events  of 


prime  significance  in  their  deterrent  ef- 
fect on  loan  sharks.  In  one  case  a 
man  who  had  openly  flaunted  the  re- 
formers was  sent  to  jail,  and  promptly 
showed  his  temper  when  it  was  propos- 
ed to  take  from  him  a  substantial  part 
of  his  capital.  In  the  other,  the  loan 
broker  was  held  responsible  in  damages 
to  an  amount  that  hurts. 

The  Kansas  case  was  brought  by  a 
railroad  conductor,  Stalker,  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  against  Drake,  who  lives  at 
Delaware  Water  Gap,  Pa.,  but  has  an 
office  at  Kansas  City.  Stalker  borrowed 
$25  and  found  later  that  he  had  signed, 
without  reading,  a  note  for  the  $25  and 
an  assignment  of  his  wages.  Between 
May,  1903,  and  February,  1905,  Stalker 
paid  $115.50  for  the  use  of  the  $25  and 
in  1906  Drake  began  suits  against  Stal- 
ker claiming  a  balance  due  of  $200. 

Drake  drove  Stalker  out  of  two  rail- 
road positions  by  exhibiting  his  assign- 
ments of  wages,  which  were  contrary 
to  the  rules  of  the  roads  employing  him. 
Finally  Stalker,  who  had  moved  from 
Missouri  to  Kansas,  began  an  action 
for  damages.  The  trial  court  awarded 
him  $6,000— $1,000  actual  and  $5,000 
primitive,  and  the  State  Supreme  Court 
has  now  affirmed  the  award  with  a  slight 
reduction  in  the  actual  damages. 

Chief  Justice  W.  A.  Johnson,  who 
wrote  the  decision,  said :  "Exemplary 
damages  are  not  allowable  because  of 
any  special  merits  in  the  plaintiff's 
(Stalker's)  case,  but  are  imposed  by 
way  of  punishing  the  defendant  for  an 
invasion  of  the  plaintiff's  rights  in  cases 
characterized  by  malice,  fraud  or  a  wil- 
ful and  wanton  disregard  of  the  rights 
of  others.  .  .  .  Where  a  party  makes 
an  unlawful  demand  against  another 
and  maliciously  and  oppressively  uses 
the  machinery  of  the  courts  and  the  proc- 
ess of  the  law,  as  well  as  other  meas- 
ures in  an  endeavor  to  enforce  the  pay- 
ment of  such  demand,  the  injured  party 
is  entitled  to  recover  the  loss  and  dam- 
age resulting  from  such  wrong  doing. 
.  .  .  The  means  used  to  enforce  the 
payment  of  the  unconscionable  demand 
betrayed  wantonness  and  malice." 

Kansas  statutes  still  provide  only  a 
civil  remedy  for  usury.  Remedial  legis- 
lation was  attempted  at  the  last  session 
of  the  legislature,  but  the  bill  author- 
izing the  organization  of  provident  loan 
societies  was  voted  down. 

\INANCING  A  CITY  BY  RETURNS 
FROM  VICE 

WISCONSIN  has  been  shaken  from 
end  to  end  by  revelations  which  have 
recently  cropped  out  in  hearings  before 
the  State  Vice  Commission.  It  has  been 
shown  that  Superior  actually  depends  on 
the  returns  from  segregated  vice  to  help 
pay  its  municipal  expenses.  According 
to  James  Bronson  Reynolds,  general 
counsel  for  the  American  Vigilance  As- 
sociation, this  condition  is  not  to  be 
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found  anywhere  else  in  the  country. 
The  Wisconsin  commission,  author- 
ized by  the  legislature  and  appointed  by 
the  governor,  has  been  quietly  investi- 
gating for  six  months.  Under  the  chair- 
manship of  State  Senator  Howard  Teas- 
dale  of  Sparta,  a  former  county  pros- 
ecuting attorney,  it  began  in  January 
to  hold  public  hearings  in  cities  where 
it  had  found  bad  conditions.  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds spent  five  days  with  the  commis- 
sion and  was  asked  to  conduct  the  ques- 
tioning of  witnesses  at  these  hearings. 
The  situation  in  Superior  was  shown 
,  to  involve  the  payment  of  a  uniform  fee 
of  $50  a  month  from  each  of  twenty 
places  in  the  segregated  district,  mak- 
ing a  revenue  of  $12,000  a  year.  These 
monthly  payments  were  nominally  fines, 
but  practically  license  fees.  Part  of  the 
money  was  paid  directly  to  the  court, 
but  more  than  half  was  collected  by  a 
drug  clerk,  not  a  public  official,  who 
was  accepted  by  the  city  treasurer  as  a 
proper  person  for  this  duty.  The  drug 
clerk  turned  the  money  over  to  the  city 
treasurer.  The  clerk  received  $3  for 
each  collection.  The  druggist  by  whom 
he  was  regularly  employed,  admitted 
that  he  sold  $250  worth  of  drugs  each 
week  to  the  segregated  district. 

A  very  different  state  of  affairs  was 
shown  to  exist  in  La  Crosse.  This  city 
had  a  segregated  district  but  closed  it 
three  years  ago.  Disorderly  houses 
moved  just  outside  the  city  limits.  Con- 
ducted as  road-houses  for  motorists, 
these  places  harbored  many  young  men 
and  women  who  came  out  from  the  city. 
The  conditions  were  openly  vicious.  In 
the  hearing  the  sheriff  of  the  county 
was  "put  through  paces"  with  severity 
and  his  failure  to  handle  the  situation 
was  shown  to  be  inexcusable. 

A  significant  statement  on  the  effect 
of  segregated  vice  was  made  by  the 
chief  of  police  of  Duluth.  The  segre- 
gated district  in  Duluth  was  closed  last 
year.  At  first  there  was  some  scattering 
of  vice  throughout  the  city  but  this  was 
soon  under  control  and  the  chief  of 
police  told  Mr.  Reynolds  that  not  only 
has  all  of  the  vice  of  the  segregated 
district  been  eliminated,  but  in  the  rest 
of  the  city  there  is  less  vice  than  there 
was  at  the  time  the  segregated  district 
existed.  Just  after  the  closing  up  of 
the  latter  more  than  200  women  filed 
with  the  postmaster  their  changes  of 
address  to  other  cities. 

The  Wisconsin  commission  is  now 
investigating  conditions  in  other  cities 
of  the  state,  including  Milwaukee.  It  is 
to  make  its  report  next  October. 

St.  Louis  has  also  been  at  work  to- 
ward the  abolition  of  segregated  vice. 
For  some  years — in  fact,  ever  since 
the  famous  Folk  clean-up  prior  to  the 
World's  Fair  of  1904 — the  city  has  been 
comparatively  free  from  the  evils  of 
street-walking  and  public  drunkenness. 
But  two  years  ago,  following  the  report 
of  the  Chicago  Vice  Commission,  a  joint 
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CHILDHOOD'S   HAPPY   HOURS 

In  Pennsylvania,  more  children  under  16  years  are  employed  in  mills  and  fac- 
tories than  in  any  other  state.  In  glass  factories  young  boys  work  all  night  long. 
In  textile  factories  children  work  58  hours  a  week — longer  lhan  most  states  permit 
?dult  women  to  work.  At  the  next  legislative  session,  in  1915,  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee  and  the  Pennsylvania  Chili!  Labor  Association  will  again  introduce  a 
bill  to  secure  for  children  under  10  years  of  age  an  eight-hour  day,  the  abolition  of 
night  work  and  the  restriction  of  employment  in  certain  dangerous  trades. 


committee  on  public  morals  was  formed 
in  St.  Louis. 

The  policy  adopted  was  not  that  of 
immediate  abolition  but  of  gradual  elimi- 
ination  of  the  then  three  vice  districts— - 
one  each  year.  The  police  felt  that  they 
could  handle  the  process  of  adjustment 
better  by  this  method. 

Rigid  rules  affecting  houses  of  prosti- 
tution were  adopted  at  once  and  one 
small  district  was  closed  up.  Last  De- 
cember the  police  closed  a  second  large 
district  on  fifteen  days'  notice  and  now 
proposes  to  close  the  third  and  last  dis- 
trict during  the  next  few  months.  The 
number  of  disorderly  houses  has  been 
reduced  to  about  35  and  the  total  num- 
ber of  inmates  to  less  than  300.  The 
Woman's  Protective  League  has  an- 
nounced that  lodging  will  be  furnished 
for  the  women  ousted  by  the  closing  of 
the  districts,  and  that  homes  and  em- 


ployment will  be  secured. 

Kansas  City  has  also  recently  entered 
the  list  of  communities  which  have 
abolished  segregated  districts.  The  con- 
dition in  the  city  prior  to  the  abolition 
of  the  district  was  declared  by  the 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  to  involve  an 
annual  expenditure  on  prostitution  of 
nearly  a  million  and  a  half  dollars. 

Last  fall  the  situation  called  forth 
public  indignation  which  expressed  itself 
through  the  press,  the  pulpit  and  public 
meetings,  culminating  in  a  mass  meeting 
at  which  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
have  full  charge  of  the  fight  against 
vice.  The  committee  met,  employed  at- 
torneys and  investigators  and  entered 
injunction  suits  against  the  owners  of 
sixty-three  houses  on  the  police  fine  list 
Co-operation  was  secured  with  the  may- 
or, police  commissioners  and  prosecut- 
ing attorney.  All  of  the  houses  were 
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closed  and  three  hotels  were  dealt  with. 

A  large  number  of  prostitutes  left 
town.  Robert  Thornton,  government 
official  in  charge  of  the  enforcement  of 
the  Mann  act,  who  had  a  card  index  of 
prostitutes,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  there 
were  659  women  in  the  Kansas  City 
disorderly  houses  when  the  campaign 
began ;  that  within  two  months  one- 
third  of  them  had  left  the  city  while 
more  than  150  engaged  in  respectable 
employment. 

The  Society  for  Suppression  of  Com- 
mercialized Vice  has  entered  upon  a 
systematic  effort  along  educational,  pre- 
ventive and  repressive  lines.  It  hopes 
to  have  the  city  council  change  the  pen- 
alty for  prostitution  from  fines  to  im- 
prisonment for  both  sexes,  the  purpose 
being  not  to  prosecute  anyone  but  to 
have  power  to  control  the  situation.  It 
is  hoped  that  for  the  detention  and  re- 
formation of  women  offenders  a  munic- 
ipal farm  may  be  established  similar  to 
that  which  has  proved  so  successful  for 
male  prisoners. 
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HAT    KILLS    THE    SCHOOL 
CHILDREN? 


THE  SLAUGHTER  of  the  inno- 
cents has  be^n  reduced  to  causes  and 
percentages.  The  innocents  this  time 
are  persons  of  school  age  in  the  United 
States,  or  those  between  five  and  nine- 
teen years.  It  is  now  a  matter  of  up- 
to-date  record  not  only  how  many  of 
them  die  annually,  but  why  they  die. 
And  thereby  it  has  come  out  that 
though  the  slaughter  is  of  the  innocents, 
it  is  by  the  culpable.  For  over  70  per 
cent  of  the  deaths  are  due  to  prevent- 
able causes. 

The  picture  is  given  statistical  set- 
ting by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  statisti- 
cian for  the  Prudential  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  America  in  the  School  Review, 
December,  1913.  By  comparison  with 
prior  census  figures  he  estimates  that 
in  the  middle  of  1913  there  were  30,- 
000,000  children  of  school  age  in  the 
United  States.  Again  calling  known  fig- 
ures for  a  former  period  to  his  aid,  he 
thinks  it  safe  to  say  that  20,000,000  of 
these  were  actually  at  school  and,  there- 
fore, subject  to  the  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  strain  of  school  life. 

The  mortality  returns  of  the  United 
States  are  limited-  to  the  so-called  regis- 
tration area,  which  includes  the  states 
and  cities  whose  death  certificates  are 
accepted  by  the  Division  of  Vital  Sta- 
tistics of  the  Census  Office.  The  popu- 
lation of  this  area  is  about  63  per  cent 
of  the  whole,  though  in  actual  extent  it 
is  only  about  37  per  cent  of  the  total 
area  of  the  United  States. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  in  the 
registration  area  during  1911  was  839,- 
284.  For  ages  five  to  nineteen,  inclu- 
sive, this  mortality  was  distributed  as 
follows:  a^e  five  to  nine,  18.112;  ten  to 
fourteen,  12.337;  fifteen  to  nineteen.  21,- 
154.  In  other  words,  of  the  51,603 


deaths  at  ages  five  to  nineteen  in  the  reg- 
istration area  during  1911,  35.1  per  cent 
occurred  at  ages  five  to  nine,  23.9  per 
cent  at  ages  ten  to  fourteen,  and  41 
per  cent  at  ages  fifteen  to  nineteen. 
When  these  statistics  are  applied  to  the 
total  population  of  the  United  States 
for  1911,  it  is  shown  that  the  probable 
total  number  of  deaths,  ages  five  to 
nineteen,  in  the  entire  continental  Unit- 
ed States  during  that  year  was  81,909, 
of  which  28,749  were  at  ages  five  to 
nine,  19,583  at  ages  ten  to  fourteen, 
and  33,577  at  ages  fifteen  to  nineteen. 

But  the  death  rates  for  these  groups 
decreased  during  the  decade  1900-1910. 
At  ages  five  to  nine  the  male  death  rate 
decreased  from  4.7  per  1,000  of  popu- 
lation to  3.4:  at  ages  ten  to  fourteen, 
from  2.9  to  2.4;  and  at  ages  fifteen  to 
nineteen  there  was  the  large  decline 
from  4.9  to  3.7.  The  corresponding  de- 
creases in  the  female  death  rate  were : 
at  ages  five  to  nine,  from  4.6  to  3.1 ; 
ten  to  fourteen,  from  3.1  to  2.1 ;  fifteen 
to  nineteen,  from  4.8  to  3.3.  There  was 
a  larger  relative  decline  in  the  mortal- 
ity of  females  than  of  males. 

These  figures  Mr.  Hoffman  points  out 
emphasize  "the  well-known  fact  that 
commendable  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  public  health  of  the  United  States 
during  the  past  decade  and  that  this  im- 
provement has  been  of  no  inconsiderable 
advantage  to  the  population  of  school 
age." 

Mr.  Hoffman  says  he  is  not  aware  of 
any  similar  analysis  having  heretofore 
been  made  of  the  mortality  of  the  age 
period  five  to  nineteen  years  by  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  death.  "Some  of  the  re- 
sults set  forth,"  he  says,  "are  certainly 
suggestive  of  a  very  considerable  possi- 
bility of  a  further  and  material  reduc- 
tion in  the  mortality  of  child  life  and  the 
early  period  of  adolescence." 

According  to  his  figures  the  leading 
cause  of  death  at  ages  five  to  nineteen 
in  1911  was  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs, 
represented  by  7,394  deaths,  or  14.3  per 


cent  of  the  mortality  from  all  causes 
at  this  period  of  life;  the  next  most  im- 
portant cause  of  death  was  accidents, 
represented  by  7,142  deaths,  or  13.8  per 
cent  of  the  whole;  third,  diphtheria  and 
croup,  represented  by  3,661  deaths,  fol- 
lowed by  typhoid  fever,  with  3,298 
deaths;  organic  diseases  of  the  heart, 
with  3,021 ;  and  appendicitis  and  typhli- 
tis, with  2,119.  The  first  five  of  these 
causes  account  for  24,516  deaths  out  of 
a  total  of  47.5  per  cent. 

"With  the  exception,"  says  Mr.  Hoff- 
man, "of  organic  diseases  of  the  heart, 
of  which,  however,  also  a  fair  propor- 
tion are  within  the  preventable  class, 
the  other  four  cases  are  largely  prevent- 
able and  within  the  scope  of  federal  and 
state  control  in  matters  of  public 
health." 

Bringing  his  estimates  down  to  1913, 
Mr.  Hoffman  concludes  that  tuberculosis 
of  the  lungs  now  causes  12,229  deaths 
among  children  and  young  persons  of 
school  in  the  whole  United  States,  ac- 
cidents 11,812,  diphtheria  and  croup  6,- 
056,  typhoid  fever  5,455,  organic  dis- 
eases of  the  heart  4,996,  appendicitis 
and  typhlitis  3,504,  scarlet  fever  3,481. 
lobar  pneumonia  2,648,  and  ill-defined 
forms  of  pneumonia  2,301. 
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ISEASE    SPREAD    AS    WELL    AS 
CURED  IN  HOSPITALS 

FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE  many 
years  ago  laid  down  the  fruitful 
axiom  that  hospitals,  whatever  else  they 
may  do,  should  not  make  people  sick. 
Yet  only  a  week  ago  the  Hospital  In- 
vestigating Committee  of  the  New  York 
city  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment issued  a  report  by  Henry  C. 
Wright  on  Children's  Service  in  Munic- 
ipal General  Hospitals  in  Manhattan 
and  Bronx  which  shows  that  these  hos- 
pitals, whatever  else  they  may  do,  do- 
make  people  sick — "gross  infection  is 
common."  There  is  the  case  of  a  child 
who,  while  in  the  Metropolitan  Hos- 
pital seven  months  and  ten  days,  "had 
whooping  cough,  measles,  pneumonia, 


RECORDS  FROM  TWO  HOSPITALS, 

NOTE  THE  BETTER   RESULTS 

IN  THAT  HAVING  A  SOCIAL 

SERVICE  DEPARTMENT 


GOUVERNEUR   OUT-PATIENT  DEPART- 
MENT 

Annie  S ,  7  years,  No.  —  Cherry 

S-trert.  Very  delicate,  sickly  child ; 
has  been  so  ever  since  birth.  Taken 
to  Out-Patient  Department  January 
11,  1913.  Diagnosis:  chorea.  Made 
two  subsequent  visits.  Has  not  been 
benefited  by  treatment.  Is  still  very 
weak ;  no  appetite.  The  hygienic  con- 
dition of  home  very  bad.  There  are 
three  other  children,  all  weakly. 
Father  earns  from  $7  to  $9  per  week; 
is  unable  to  secure  the  treatment 
which  Annie  needs. 


PRESBYTERIAN  OUT-PATIENT  DEPART- 
MENT 

Minnie  J ,  11  years,  No.  —  E, 

81st  Street.  Very  nervous  and  un- 
ruly. Mother  has  four  other  children 
to  take  care  of;  could  not  attend  to 
patient.  Taken  to  Out-Patient  De- 
partment March  18,  1913.  Diagnosis: 
chorea.  Not  benefited.  Subsequent 
visit  March  25th,  1913.  Referred  by 
doctor  to  Visiting  Nursing  Depart- 
ment. Nurse  visited  home  March 
2Gth.  Put  patient  to  bed ;  adminis- 
tered medicine  according  to  doctor's 
prescription ;  observed  progress  of 
patient's  condition,  and  advised  as  to 
diet  and  treatment.  Patient  did  not 
improve,  and  upon  nurse's  suggestion 
mother  brought  patient  to  Presby- 
terian Hospital  April  8th.  Discharged 
May  29th  improved.  Sent  to  country 
by  Social  Service  Department  to 
complete  convalescence. 
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abscess  and  possibly  erysiplas."  An- 
other child,  at  the  same  hospital,  had 
"whooping  cough,  measles,  pneumonia 
and  an  abscess."  "All  children  going 
to  the  main  detention  ward  had  to  pass 
between  these  two  contagious  cases  and 
all  the  cases  were  attended  by  the  same 
nurse." 
Case  after  case  tells  its  own  story: 

"In  Gouverneur  Hospital,  on  June  10, 
1912,  eight  tonsil  and  adenoid  cases 
were  exposed  to  chicken-pox  and  to 
vaginitis.  (There  were  four  cases  of 
chicken-pox  in  the  isolation  room  near- 
by, and  two  vaginitis  cases  in  the  hall.) 
In  addition,  these  cases  were  exposed 
to  meningitis  and  bronchitis  to  the  ex- 
tent of  being  in  the  same  small  room 
with  cases  of  these  ailments.  In  the 
same  hospital,  on  June  25,  eight  tonsil 
and  adenoid  cases  in  the  observation 
ward  were  exposed  to  vaginitis  from 
the  isolation  room  adjoining,  and  also 
to  contagion  from  cases  of  suspected 
measles,  suspected  whooping-cough,  and 
acute  erysipelas,  held  in  beds  in  the 
hall.  Cases  of  pneumonia  and  menin- 
gitis were  in  the  ward  with  the  tonsil 
and  adenoid  cases,  and  all  the  children 
were  cared  for  by  the  same  nurse." 

"The  fact  that  77  per  cent  of  the 
acute  surgical  cases  at  Fordham  Hos- 
pital developed  complications,  confirms 
the  observation  that  there  is  a  great 
lack  in  that  institution  of  proper  sani- 
tary precautions." 

"The  detention  rooms  in  all  of  the 
hospitals,  with  the  exception  of  Belle- 
vue,  are  very  inadequate,  and  it  will  be 
impossible  entirely  to  avoid  cross  infec- 
tions so  long  as  it  is  impracticable  to  de- 
tain children  in  these  rooms  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  allow  a  possible  con- 
tagion to  develop." 

"Gouverneur  Hospital's  single  deten- 
tion room  is  but  a  short  distance  from, 
and  opens  on,  the  same  corridor  as  the 
isolation  room.  At  Fordham  the  nurses 
and  many  of  the  visitors  pass  through 
the  main  ward  to  reach  the  detention 
ward." 

Among  the  causes  of  such  conditions, 
the  report  mentions  especially  insuffi- 
cient attendance  both  of  nurses  and  of 
doctors.  Thus  the  report  says: 

"Only  four  hospitals  have  attending 
children's  specialists  and  the  ratio  of 
nurses  to  children,  except  in  Bellevue 
is  as  follows :  Harlem,  3  to  26 ;  Gouver- 
neur, 3  to  39;  Fordham,  5  to  62  (same 
nurses  covering  both  main  ward  and  de- 
tention) ;  Metropolitan,  3  to  26;  City, 
3  to  16,  etc.  The  standard  set  by  the 
Babies  Hospital  [a  private  institution] 
is  one  nurse  to  three  children."  And 
it  is  pointed  out  that  "the  inadequate 
number  of  nurses  provided  for  the  chil- 
dren is  due  not  so  much  to  the  failure 
of  hospital  authorities  to  recognize  the 
need  as  to  institutional  lack  of  appro- 
priations." 

Also,  wards  are  badly  crowded.  "For 
instance,  in  Ward  15  of  Bellevue,  hav- 
ing a  capacity  of  fifteen  beds,  on  three 
different  days,  at  different  periods,  there 
were  17,  15  and  18  children  respective- 
ly." Children  are  distributed  through- 
out the  hospitals  in  various  wards  other 
than  children's  wards. 
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Again,  it  is  pointed  out  that  "the  in- 
adequacy of  wards  for  the  care  of  chil- 
dren in  connection  with  our  municipal 
hospitals  is  due  to  the  fact  that  at  the 
time  the  hospitals  were  built  the  need 
for  the  care  of  children  was  not  so  well 
recognized  as  at  the  present  time." 

Among  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions are  a  long-term  children's  hospital 
on  Blackwell's  Island,  chosen  especially 
for  its  accessibility;  a  children's  service 
complete  .in  all  particulars  and  equipped 
to  care  for  any  type  of  children's  ail- 
ments, for  Manhattan,  and  another  for 
Brooklyn;  provision  in  smaller  hospitals 
for  cases  not  requiring  special  apparatus 
or  facilities;  additional  wards  and  beds 
at  Bellevue. 

The  report  has  been  seized  upon  by 
the  New  York  papers  and  made  the 
subject  of  a  strong  demand  upon  the 
new  city  government  for  prompt  and 
adequate  hospital  reform. 

Another  section  of  the  committee's 
report  discusses  the  shortcomings  and 
opportunities  of  out-patient  and  dispens- 
ary work. 

Certain  specific  criticisms  made  in 
the  report  are: 

1.  Doctors  refusing  to  treat  patients 
assume  a  function  properly  belonging 
to  the  administration. 


2.  Overcrowded     waiting     and     con- 
sulting rooms  are  a  grave  danger,  in- 
creasing  the   probable   transmission    of 
disease.     In  one  children's  clinic  room, 
36  patients  waited.     In  this  group  one 
diptheria   and   two   scarlet    fever   cases 
mingled   with    the    other    children   for 
more  than  thirty  minutes. 

3.  Wrong    diagnosis    results    from    a 
too-hasty  examination.     No  two  physi- 
cians  can   diagnose    162   cases — 105   of 
them  new — in  90  minutes,  that  is,  one 
minute  and  six  seconds  per  case.    Num- 
bers of  cases  have  been  later  found  by 
Health  Department  officers  much  more- 
serious  than  reported  by  the  dispensary. 

4.  The  card  notifying  the   Board  of 
Health  of  infectious  diseases  is  similar 
to  that  used  by  private  physicians,  hence 
the  city  cannot  tell  whether  the  patient 
is  already  under  private  medical  super- 
vision or  not.    The  address  on  these  no- 
tice cards  is  frequently  wrong  so  that 
the  contagious  case  cannot  be  located. 

A  convincing  result  is  attained  by 
taking  records  from  one  hospital  having 
a  social  service  department,  and  placing 
them  side  by  side  with  records  from  an- 
other hospital  not  having  such  work. 
Two  such  cases  are  shown  on  the  pre- 
ceding page. 
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DMINISTRATION  OF  THE  FUNDS  TO   PARENTS  LAW 
IN  CHIGAGO-BY  JOEL  D.  HUNTER 

CHIEF  PROBATION  OFFICER.  COOK  COUNTY  JUVENILE  COURT 


PROF.  CHARLES  R.  HENDERSON, 
writing  about  outdoor  legal  relief, 
states:  "The  system  of  outdoor  legal  re- 
lief is  a  general  and  permanent  social 
fact,  deeply  fixed  in  laws,  usages,  tradi- 
tion, and  beliefs.  The  tendency  of  all 
modern  nations  is  in  the  direction  of  en- 
larging rather  than  of  diminishing  gov- 
ernmental help  to  the  poor."  Later  in 
the  same  article,  after  having  discussed 
the  arguments  for  and  against  public 
outdoor  relief,  Professor  Henderson 
writes:  "We  are  driven  to  conclude  that 
the  practical  question  for  the  present  is 
one  of  administration.  We  must  direct 
our  efforts  to  popularize  the  principles 
of  correct  and  efficient  methods.  Even  a 
bad  law  may  be  made  to  produce  good 
results  if  the  administrators  are  capable, 
patriotic  and  humane,  while  an  excel- 
lent law  may  fail  in  incompetent  and 
corrupt  hands." 

Believing  that  the  above  conclusions 
are  commonly  accepted  as  true  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  to  set  forth  the 
contents  of  the  funds  to  parents'  act 
of  Illinois  and  also  to  state  the  method 
of  administration  in  the  Cook  County 
Juvenile  Court. 

Juvenile  courts  may  or  may  not  af- 
ford the  logical  and  best  agency  for  the 
administration  of  funds  to  parents'  laws. 
What  follows  is  not  meant  to  be  a  de- 
fence of  the  Juvenile  Court's  method  of 
administration  as  against  all  others,  but 
to  be  a  statement  of  the  methods  and  re- 
sults of  the  administration  of  one  Juve- 
nile Court,  an  administration  which  may 
be  compared  with  other  systems  in  other 
states.  Circumstances  and  public  opin- 
ion differ  so  in  different  places  that  what 
succeeds  in  one  locality  might  fail  in  an- 
other,— the  most  efficient  system  in 
Massachusetts  might  be  an  absolute 
failure  in  Illinois  and  vice  versa. 

The  original  funds  to  parents'  act, 
which  became  operative  July  1,  1911, 
consisted  of  eight  lines.  These  stated 
that:  "If  the  parent  or  parents  of  such 
dependent  or  neglected  child  are  poor 
and  unable  to  properly  care  for  said 
child,»but  are  otherwise  proper  guard- 
ians and  it  is  for  the  welfare  of  such 


That  was  a  poorly  drawn  law.  It 
gave  almost  absolute  power  to  the  judge 
of  the  Juvenile  Court  with  no  limitation 
concerning  the  amount  which  might  be 
granted  to  any  particular  family,  with 
only  a  general  statement  concerning  the 
qualifications  necessary  to  make  parents 
eligible  and  with  nothing  concerning  the 
investigation  of  applicants  previous  to 
the  granting  of  funds,  nor  of  their  su- 
pervision afterwards. 

Judge  Merritt  W.  Pinckney  realized 
the  faults  in  this  law  and  called  into 
consultation  with  him  a  citizens'  ad- 
visory committee  to  plan  the  best  method 
of  administration  that  funds  might  be 
used  for  the  best  advantage.  All  rea- 
lized that  the  court  at  this  time  was 
working  under  handicaps.  The  officers 
of  the  court  were  well  trained  as  proba- 
tion officers  but  not  to  do  efficient  ser- 
vice in  the  administration  of  relief.  The 
law's  omissions  made  it  necessary  for 
the  court  to  establish  rules  for  proced- 
ure. The  court  was  also  being  attacked 
by  the  president  of  the  county  board 
whose  duty  under  the  law  was  to  ap- 
propriate the  necessary  funds. 

Four  things  were  done  to  safeguard 
the  administration  of  the  act: 

1.  A    conference    committee    of    five 
representatives  of  the  various  relief  or- 
ganizations   of    Chicago    was    created. 
This  committee   heard   the   officers'  re- 
ports on  every  application  before  it  was 
brought  before  the  court  and  was  given 
authority  by  the  court  to  dismiss  the  ap- 
plication or  recommend  the  amount  of 
the  monthly  fund  to  be  given. 

2.  The  judge  laid  down  certain  rules 
for  the  guidance  of  this  committee ;  such 
as: 

(a)  No  funds  will  be  granted  to  any 
family  where  there  are  relatives  able  to 
support  and  liable  for  the  support  of  that 
family.  • 

(b)  No  funds  will  be  granted  to  any 
family  which  has  been  in  the  county  less 
than  one  year. 

(c)  No  funds  will  be  granted  to  any 
deserted    woman    whose    husband    has 
been  away  less  then  two  years. 

3.  A  separate  department  of  the  pro- 


child  to  remain  at  home,  the  court  may     bation  force  was  created  to  take  charge 


enter  an  order  finding  such  facts  and 
fixing  the  amount  of  money  necessary 
to  enable  the  parent  or  parents  to  prop- 
erly care  for  such  child,  and  thereupon 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  countv  board 
through  its  county  agent  or  otherwise, 
to  pay  to  such  parent  or  parents,  at  such 
times  as  said  order  may  designate,  the 
amount  so  specified  for  the  care  of  such 
dependent  or  neglected  child  until  fur- 
ther order  of  the  court.  (As  amended 
by  act  approved  June  5,  1911.  In  force 
July  1,  1911,  L.  1911,  p.  126)." 
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of  the  investigation  of  applicants  for 
funds  and  their  supervision  after  the 
granting  of  funds.  The  officers  best 
able  to  do  relief  work  were  placed  in 
this  department. 

4.  A  visitor  from  the  county  agent's 
office  was  asked  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion of  every  family  for  which  funds 
were  recommended  bv  the  conference 
committee  so  that  when  a  case  was 
brought  before  the  court  the  judge 
would  have  reports  from  the  two  differ- 
ent agencies. 


The  present  law  was  written  by  Jud.ge 
Pinckney  after  he  had  watched  the  work- 
ings of  the  original  law  for  nearly  two 
years.  In  drafting  the  law  the  citizens' 
advisory  committee  was  called  into  con- 
sultation by  the  judge.  It  is  two  and 
one-half  pages  in  length  as  compared 
with  eight  lines  of  the  original  act,  and 
states  very  clearly  the  qualifications 
necessary  before  a  mother  is  eligible  for 
a  pension,  the  amount  of  money  which 
may  be  granted,  how  the  money  is  to 
be  raised  and  how  and  by  whom  the  law 
is  to  be  administered. 

The  following  are  its  most  important 
provisions: 

1.  Applicants  must  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  must  have  a  previous 
residence  for  three  years  in  the  county 
in  which  application  is  made. 

2.  Investigation     of    applications    by 
officers  of  the  court  is  provided  for. 

3.  Not  more  than  $15  a  month  shall 
be  granted   for  the  oldest  child  under 
fourteen  and  not  more  than  $10  for  each 
of  the  other  children  and  that  the  re- 
lief granted  any  one  mother  and  chil- 
dren  must  not  exceed  $50  monthly. 

4.  Eight  conditions  are  named  which 
must  be  met  by  every  applicant  before 
relief   can   be   granted.     These   are   in 
brief: 

(a)  That  the  children  must  be  living 
with  the  mother. 

(b)  That    it    is    for   the   welfare    of 
such  children  to  be  with  the  mother. 

(c)  That  relief  shall  be  .granted  only 
when  in  the  absence  of  such  relief  the 
mother    would    be    required    to    work 
regularly   away    from    her    home    and 
children,   and   when  by  means  of  such 
relief  she  will  be  able  to  remain  at  home 
with  her  children,  except  that  she  may 
be  absent  for  work  a  definite  number  of 
days  each  week  to  be  specified  in  the 
court's  order,  when  such  work  can  b« 
done    by   her   without   the   sacrifice   of 
health    or    the    neglect    of    home    and 
children. 

(d)  The   mother   must   be   a   proper 
person  to  bring  up  her  children. 

(e)  The  relief  should  be  necessary  to 
save  the  children  from  neglect. 

(f)  A  mother  shall  not  receive  relief 
who  is  the  owner  of  real   property  or 
personal  property  other  than  household 
goods. 

(g)  A  mother  to  be  eligible  must  be 
a  citizen  of  the  country  and  a  resident 
of  the  county  for  three  years. 

(h)  A  mother  shall  not  receive  such 
relief  if  her  child  or  children  have  rela- 
tives of  sufficient  ability  to  support  them. 

5.  Relief    may    be    granted    for    chil- 
dren between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years 
of  age  \yho  are  incapacitated  for  work. 

6.  Relief  may  be  granted  to  a  mother 
whose  husband  is  alive  but  who  is  per- 
manently incapacitated  for  work. 

7.  The    visiting    and    supervision    of 
mothers  and  children  who  are  receiving 
relief  is  provided  for. 

TUB  SOIIVKY,  January  31,  1914. 
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In  considering  the  administration  of 
relief  under  this  act  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  only  abnormal  family  groups 
are  considered — families  in  which  the 
father  is  either  dead  or  else  permanently 
incapacitated  for  work.  The  number  of 
dangers  which  threaten  children  in  such 
families  are  clearly  shown  in  The  De- 
linquent Child  and  the  Home,  by  So- 
phonisba  P.  Breckenridge  and  Edith 
Abbott,  directors  of  the  Department  of 
Social  Investigation,  Chicago  School  of 
Civics  and  Philanthropy. 

The  chapter  on  the  Orphan  and 
Homeless  Child  states:  "It  is  clear  that 
in  the  family  where  the  father's  death  is 
accompanied  by  poverty,  disaster  to  the 
children  may  easily  result.  In  families 
of  this  class,  the  loss  of  the  father  is 
likely  to  be  more  disastrous  than  the 
loss  of  the  mother.  In  the  poor  home, 
when  the  father  dies,  there  is  in  effect 
the  loss  of  both  parents,  for  the  mother 
if  she  must  earn  money  is  no  longer 
able  to  perform  her  real  duties." 

To  enable  dependent  widowed  moth- 
ers to  keep  their  families  together  and 
to  protect  their  children  from  the  evil 
influences  which  would  prey  upon  them 
if  their  mothers  are  employed  away 
from  home  every  day  are  the  two  most 
important  things  which  ought  to  be  ac- 
complished in  a  successful  administra- 
tion of  any  funds  to  parents  act.  To  ac- 
complish these  results  the  relief  granted 
must  be  adequate  and  the  supervision 
must  be  efficient.  Inadequate  relief  in- 
variably results  in  under-feeding  which 
tends  to  give  children  weak  bodies, 
minds  with  but  little  powers  of  inhibi- 
tion and  a  low  moral  sense.  Failure  to 
supervise  properly  tends  to  pauperize  the 
recipient  of  relief  and  does  not  insure 
the  wisest  expenditure  of  money 
granted.  The  amount  of  relief  given 
and  the  method  of  supervision  are, 
therefore,  most  important  considerations 
in  the  administration  of  this  law.  The 
following  system  has  been  adopted  in 
the  Cook  County  Juvenile  Court  to  in- 
sure adequate  relief  and  efficient  super- 
vision. 

The  sixteen  probation  officers  most 
efficient  because  of  their  training,  expe- 
rience and  personality,  are  detailed  to 
work  in  the  funds  to  parents'  depart- 
ment of  the  Juvenile  Court. 

Every  woman  who  desires  relief  in 
this  way  must  make  a  personal  applica- 
tion, and  must  affirm  her  statements. 
This  is  required  because  it  was  found 
that  when  some  women  were  required 
to  affirm  what  they  said  they  were  bet- 
ter able  to  remember  the  ages  of  their 
children,  the  addresses  of  their  relatives 
and  the  amount  of  their  husbands'  in- 
surance. One  person  receives  every  ap- 
plication. The  case  is  then  given  to  an 
officer  who  visits  the  home  and  all  the 
relatives.  Reports  are  asked  from  every 
other  agency  which  has  worked  with  the 
family.  The  names  of  these  agencies 
are  found  from  the  social  service  regis- 
tration bureau. 

If  after  the  investigation  is  complete 
it  is  felt  that  the  woman  is  eligible  for 
funds,  an  estimate  is  made  bv  the  field 
supervisor  who  is  a  trained  dietitian,  to 
show  the  minimum  amount  upon  which 
it  is  possible  for  the  family  to  live.  In 
this  estimate  allowances  are  made  for 
rent,  clothing,  fuel,  light,  household  ex- 
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From  the  annual  report  of  the  Cleveland  Babies'  Dispensary  and  Hospital. 


penses  and  food — the  ages  and  health  of 
each  member  of  the  family  being  con- 
sidered. From  this  estimate  the  earn- 
ings of  different  members  of  the  family 
are.  deducted.  The  officer  then  appears 
before  the  conference  committee. 

Until  April,  1913,  this  conference 
committee  was  composed  of  five  paid 
representatives  from  the  private  relief 
societies  of  Chicago.  At  that  time  some 
of  these  societies  questioned  the  advis- 
ability of  continuing  the  committee. 
Just  as  this  problem  arose,  two  of  the 
committee  members  were  called  away  to 
do  Red  Cross  work  in  the  flood  districts 
of  Ohio  and  Indiana.  The  citizens'  ad- 
visory committee  was  called  together 
and  recommended,  in  consultation  with 
Judge  Pinckney,  that  the  committee  of 
representatives  of  private  agencies 
should  cease,  but  that  its  work;  which 
had  been  of  great  value  to  the  court, 
should  be  continued  by  a  committee 
composed  of  the  county  agent,  the  head 
of  the  funds  to  parents  department  of 
the  Juvenile  court,  and  the  chief  proba- 
tion officer. 

This  committee  considers  every  case. 
It  votes  to  dismiss  the  application,  to 
continue  the  case  for  further  investiga- 
tion, or  else  recommends  funds  of  a  cer- 
tain size  far  the  family.  The  funds 
recommended  are  usually  those  asked 
for  in  the  dietitian's  estimate.  The  offi- 
cer then  files  the  necessary  petitions  for 
the  children,  and  the  family  is  brought 
before  the  court  on  a  day  set  aside  for 
funds  to  parents'  cases.  Nearly  always 
the  judge  accepts  the  recommendations 
of  the  committee  and  grants  relief  ac- 
cordingly. In  order  to  more  carefully 
safeguard  the  money  appropriated 
by  Cook  County,  each  applicant  for 
whom  funds  are  recommended  is  also 
visited  by  an  investigator  from  the 
county  agent's  office.  For  every  fam- 
ily which  receives  funds  a  plan  is 
formed  so  that  the  children  may  re- 
ceive the  best  care  possible  while  the 
relief  is  being  given  and  sn  that  the 


family  may,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  re- 
turned to  a  self-supporting  condition. 
At  the  present  time  no  officer  has  more 
than  forty  families  to  investigate  and 
supervise;  so  frequent  calls  and  close 
supervision  are  possible.  Only  one  child 
of  the  families  receiving  relief  has  been 
brought  before  the  court  to  answer  to  a 
delinquent  petition.  Two  have  been 
brought  in  as  truants.  On  December  1 
there  were  1,108  children  of  these  fami- 
lies under  fourteen  years  of  age.  The 
amount  granted  in  October  was 
$8,976.27. 

It  is  a  procedure  of  doubtful  value  to 
state  the  results  of  any  sort  of  social 
work  when  it  has  had  only  two  years  of 
life.  However,  I  offer  certain  conclu- 
sions for  consideration 

I  wish  to  make  certain  statements  as 
premises : 

1.  The  funds  to  parents  are  meant  to 
be  adequate,  and  regular  relief  to  fami- 
lies in  an  abnormal  social  condition  and 
in  which  the  condition  of  dependency  is 
sure  to  be  of  long  standing. 

2.  Inadequate  relief  to  such  a  family 
invariably  means  the  undernourishment 
of  the  children  with  the  attending  evil 
results. 

3.  In  a  certain  number  of  such  fami- 
lies the  mental  capacity  and  motives  of 
the  mother   are  such   that  a  cash  pay- 
ment  once   a   month   is  not   the   proper 
form  of  relief. 

If  these  statements  are  accepted,  the 
following  conclusions  must  also  be 
agreed  to: 

A  mother,  who  is  dependent,  who  is  a 
widow  or  whose  husband  is  totally  in- 
capacitated for  work  who  is  a  good 
housekeeper  and  a  capable  mother,  who 
will  accept  and  follow  friendly  advice, 
;md  who  meets  the  other  requirements 
of  the  statute,  ought  to  receive  relief  in 
the  form  .of  an  adequate  pension  paid 
in  cash  once  a  month.  There  are  many 
such  families  receiving  funds,  on  which 
the  reports  show  improvement. 

This    form    of    relief    will    fail    with 
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mothers  who,  even  though  they  meet  al1 
other  requirements  of  the  law  and  will- 
ingly accept  advice,  yet  through  ignor- 
ance and  incompetency  fail  to  follow  it. 
Such  mothers  must  be  visited  frequently 
and  very  carefully  and  intelligently 
supervised  in  their  care  of  their  chil- 
dren and  their  expenditure  of  money. 
Many  mothers  of  this  description  are  re- 
ceiving aid.  Such  families  will  not  ad- 
vance rabidly  under  any  system  of  re- 
lief, and  this  system  is  as  good  as  any, 
if  the  officers  in  the  funds  to  parents' 
department  are  efficient. 

This  form  of  relief  is  not  successful 
with  mothers  who,  though  they  meet  all 
the  requirements  of  the  law  concerning 
residence  and  citizenship  and  are  in  an 
actual  condition  of  dependency,  yet  are 
willfully  negligent,  and  untrustworthy, 
who  oppose  supervision,  and  reject 
friendly  counsel.  Families  with  such 
mothers  ais  not  benefited  by  relief  which 
takes  the  frm  of  a  cash  payment  once 
a  month.  A  few  such  families  have 
been  receiving  aid  in  this  way.  Some 
are  still  on  the  books.  As  soon  as  it  is 
discovered  that  a  mother  is  unfit  because 
of  the  above  reasons,  the  purpose  is  to 
stay  her  pension  and  refer  her  to  an 
agency  which  can  deal  with  her  diffi- 
cult case  in  a  more  satisfactory  way. 

The  main  lesson  that  has  been  learned 
is  that  the  system  of  granting  relief  in 
the  form  of  monthly  cash  payments 
from  the  public  treasury  is  a  satisfac- 
tory system  for  a  certain  number  of  de- 
pendent families  in  an  abnormal  condi- 
tion. For  the  children  of  mothers  with 
right  motives  and  willingness  to  accept 
and  follow  friendly  and  intelligent  ad- 
vice, the  system  has  been  of  great  bene- 
fit and  will  continue  to  be  so  long  as 
the  policy  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Cook 
County  is  determined  by  Judge  Merritt 
W.  Pinckney. 

IRIENTAL  JEWS  WILL  FINANCE 
THEIR  OWN  SOCIAL  WORK 
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A  SPIRIT  of  robust  young  Amer- 
icanism— or  perhaps  a  spirit  infinitely 
older — spoke  out  in  no  uncertain  terms 
at  three  unusual  meetings  recently  held 
at  the  University  Settlement,  New  York. 

The  meetings  were  held  by  the  Jews 
who  are  organized  in  the  Oriental  Jew- 
ish Community — 15,000  of  them  speak- 
ing neither  Yiddish  nor  English,  yet 
living  much  as  the  rest  of  the  hard- 
working, sociable  East  Side  lives,  even 
conducting  newspapers  of  their  own  in 
Ladino,  Arabic  and  Greek. 

And  the  point  of  the  meetings  came 
in  a  resolution  .declaring  that  the  .col- 


lection of  funds  from  the  general  pub- 
lic in  the  name  of  Oriental  Jews  was 
done  without  their  knowledge  or  con- 
sent, that  the  funds  were  not  applied  to 
their  welfare,  and  that  "in  the  future 
any  organizations  or  individuals  apply- 
ing for  funds  for  Oriental  Jews  are 
doing  so  against  the  expressed  wishes 
of  our  people  and  against  the  principle 
that,  from  henceforth,  we  carry  on  our 
own  work  without  outside  assistance." 

Their  plan  is  to  establish  a  bureau 
to  do  all  philanthropic  work,  and  re- 
lated religious  activities,  and  to  support 
it  entirely  by  a  tax  on  the  members  of 
the  Oriental  Jewish  Community.  The 
plan,  as  outlined  by  the  president,  Jos- 
eph Gedalecia,  includes  legal  aid,  gen- 
eral information  and  employment  bu- 
reaus as  the  agencies  of  most  pressing 
need  among  this  self-confident  people. 

PROTECTIVE  LEAGUES  FOR  THE 
GIRLS  OF  NEW  YORK 

WHILE  securing  eighty-six  con- 
victions of  persons  engaged  in  the  white 
slave  traffic  during  the  past  year,  the 
New  York  Probation  and  Protective 
Association  has  undertaken  to  fight 
prostitution  with  something  more  than 
jail  sentences  for  men  and  the  reforma- 
tory for  guilty  women. 

It  has  banded  1,200  girls  together  in 
"protective  leagues,"  as  a  barrier  against 
evil  association  and  temptation.  These 
leagues  aim  to  secure  wholesome  recrea- 
tion for  girls,  to  encourage  right  think- 
ing and  clean  conversation,  to  promote 
moral  education  and  to  stimulate  faith 
in  the  possibilities  of  life.  In  a  word, 
the  association  proposes  to  fight  bad  in- 
fluences with  good  ones — to  substitute 
an  ounce  of  preventive  fellowship  for  a 
pound  of  cure  in  the  workhouse. 

Side  by  side  with  increased  rigor 
toward  those  who  prey  on  the  weak- 
ness and  attractiveness  of  girls,  the  as- 
sociation, of  which  Maude  E.  Miner  is 
secretary,  has  been  largely  responsible 
for  the  beginnings  of  a  saner,  if  not  a 
more  lenient,  attitude  toward  girls 
preyed  upon.  Mental  capacity,  heredity, 
health  and  other  factors  usually  outside 
the  court's  eye,  especially  when  adults 
are  being  dealt  with,  have  been  taken 
into  consideration  by  judges  in  weigh- 
ing the  reformative  possibilities  of  pun- 
ishment. 

This  has  come  about  through  the  use 
of  mental  and  physical  examinations  of 
girls  made  with  the  help  of  the  Neuro- 
logical Institute  and  the  Clearing  House 
for  Mental  Defectives.  As  a  result  of 
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facts  ascertained  in  these  examinations, 
many  girls  convicted  in  the  court  of 
General  Sessions  have  been  released  on 
suspended  sentences,  committed  to  the 
State  Reformatory  for  Women  at  Bed- 
ford, or  sent  to  an  institution  for  the 
feeble-minded. 

The  protective  leagues  now  number 
twenty-two.  Their  members  are  work- 
ers in  factories,  stores  and  offices,  do- 
mestic servants,  artists'  models,  trade 
school  pupils  and  others.  Meetings  are 
held  in  settlements,  churches,  public 
schools  and  public  libraries.  Special 
parties,  picnics  and  excursions  are  ar- 
ranged. Lectures  on  art,  travel  and  his- 
tory, with  stereopticon  pictures,  are 
given.  Sex  instruction  is  given  by  lec- 
tures at  factories  and  at  headquarters. 
Sunday  afternoon  teas  are  held  each 
week  at  headquarters,  each  league  play- 
ing hostess  in  turn  and  arranging  a  sim- 
ple program  of  story-telling  and  music. 
Christmas  week  a  party  to  250  was  given 
at  the  Studio  Club,  of  whose  130  resi- 
dent members,  70  are  in  the  league. 

The  leagues  are  not  content  with  only 
throwing  a  protective  arm  around  their 
members.  Each  girl  is  expected  to  be- 
come to  some  extent,  her  sister's  keeper. 
Members  invite  their  friends  to  the  Sun- 
day teas,  and  bring  with  them  girls  who 
are  living  alone  in  furnished  rooms  and 
who  have  no  friends  in  the  citv. 


BOSTON  EXTENSION  COURSE 

From  January  9  to  May  1,  the 
School  for  Social  Workers  at  18  Som- 
erset Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  will  give  a 
series  of  extension  lectures  in  connec- 
tion with  the  special  course  in  medical 
social  service.  Application  for  tickets 
or  for  information  should  be  made  to 
Ida  M.  Cannon,  head  worker  of  the  So- 
cial Service  Department,  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  Boston. 

The  program  for  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, on  Fridays  beginning  January  9, 
is  as  follows : 

Debility— Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot. 

What  Social  Workers  Should  Know 
About  Diet — Frances  Stern. 

Some  Significant  Orthopedic  Condi- 
tions— Dr.  Robert  B.  Osgood. 

Hygiene  of  Pregnancy — Dr.  Robert 
L.  DeNormandie. 

Some  Diseases  of  the  Nose  and 
Throat— Dr.  Algernon  Coolidge,  Jr. 

Fatigue — Josephine    Goldmark. 

Some  Eye  Diseases  of  Significance  to 
Social  Workers— Dr.  George  S.  Derby. 

Patent  Medicines — Dr.  David  L. 
Edsall. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  RECREATION  LEAGUE 

In  San  Francisco,  as  in  many  other 
cities,  dance  halls  and  cabarets  are 
slowly  converting  the  average  citizen  to 
the  belief  that  noise  and  riot  spell 
recreation.  The  Recreation  League  is 
trying  to  build  up  a  counter-view.  Re- 
cently a  thousand  persons  took  part  in  a 
historical  pageant.  A  philharmonic  sec- 
tion of  the  league  has  given  popular- 
priced  concerts  and  is  organizing  choral 
unions.  It  is  hoped  that  by  the  time  of 
the  Panama  exposition  a  chorus  of  a 
thousand  trained  voices  will  sir.g  the 
masterpieces  of  Handel,  Mendelssohn 
and  Havdn. 
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CHARTS  SHOW  HOW  CHICAGO  VOTERS  MUST  HELP 
CHOOSE  368  ELECTIVE  OFFICIALS 

not     be 
potter's 


•'VOTER'S  DAZE"  may 
classed  with  painter's  colic, 
palsy  and  other  occupational  diseases, 
but  all  civic  doctors  have  noted  its 
blighting  effect  on  local  government. 
The  most  popular  remedial  prescription 
is  labelled  "short  ballot." 

The  latest  and  a  most  convincing  di- 
agnosis conies  from  Chicago  where  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Efficiency  finds  that 
there  are  no  less  than  nifieteen  distinct 
governing  agencies  in  the  territory  com- 
prising the  city.  Most  of  these  are  ab- 
solutely independent  of  one  another,  and 
each  voter  is  called  upon  to  choose  of- 
ficials— national,  state  and  local — for 


144  different  elective  positions.  All  the 
voters  of  the  city  choose  or  help  choose 
no  less  than  368  elective  officials.  And 
these  figures  do  not  include  the  29  pres- 
idential electors  whose  names  appear  on 
the  ballot  every  four  years. 

The  ballot  presented  to  voters  of  Chi- 
cago at  certain  elections  is  larger  than 
that  used  in  any  other  community  in  the 
world,  with  one  or  two  possible  excep- 
tions. Chicago's  greatest  needs,  accord- 
ing to  the  bureau,  are  the  unification  of 
its  local  governments  and  a  short  ballot. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Efficiency  is  an 
outgrowth  and  extension,  under  private 
auspices,  of  the  work  which  Prof. 


Charles  E.  Merriam,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  undertook  during  his  first 
terms  as  alderman.  The  council  com- 
mission on  municipal  expenditures,  of 
which  he  was  chairman,  laid  bare  the 
inefficiency  of  city  departments  in  a  way 
that  shook  the  whole  electorate  out  of 
complacency. 

The  bureau  was  later  organized  to 
examine  into  accounting  systems,  pur- 
chasing methods,  contracts,  and  pay- 
rolls of  the  various  local  governments, 
to  make  constructive  suggestions,  to  co- 
operate with  public  officials,  and  to  fur- 
nish the  public  with  the  facts.  Its  chair- 
man is  Julius  Rosenwald,  the  treasurer 
is  Alfred  N.  Baker,  and  the  other  trus- 
tees are  Onward  Bates,  Dr.  Henry  B. 
Favill,  George  G.  Tunell,  Charles  R. 
Crane,  Walter  L.  Fisher,  Charles  E. 
Merriam,  and  Victor  Elting.  The  sec- 
retary is  George  C.  Sikes,  and  the  di- 
rector is  Harris  R.  Keeler. 

Two  years  ago  the  bureau  issued  a 
report  showing  that  consolidation  of  the 
park  governments  with  the  city  govern- 
ment would  not  only  effect  a  money 
saving  of  $500,000  a  year  but  would  re- 
sult in  increased  efficiency  in  the  ad- 


Why  the  Chicago 
voter  is  dazed. 
He  is  expected  to 
choose  144  public 
officials. 
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ministration  of  park  affairs.  Chicago 
has  three  major  park  boards  with  a  com- 
bined expenditure  of  about  $6,000,000 
and  ten  small  park  boards  in  outlying 
sections  with  a  combined  expenditure  01 
about  $100,000. 

In  the  report  just  issued  on  the  19 
local  governments  in  Chicago,  these  13 
park  boards  are  considered  along  with 
the  government  of  the  city  itself,  the 
board  of  education,  the  library  board, 
the  municipal  tuberculosis  sanitarium, 
the  government  of  Cook  county — nine- 
tenths  of  whose  population  live  in  the 
city — and  the  sanitary  district  of  Chi- 
cago. 

If  a  count  were  taken  of  the  seven 
towns  lying  wholly  within  the  city, 
which  still  have  legal  existence,  the 
number  of  governing  bodies  for  the  ter- 
ritory comprising  the  city  would  be  26 
instead  of  19.  These  old  town  govern- 
ments serve  no  distinct  purpose  and  it 
is  recommended  that  they  be  abolished. 
They  exercise  no  important  functions, 
the  perfunctory  legal  duties  which  their 
continued  existence  necessitates  being 
performed  by  county  officers  who  act  as 
ex-officio  town  officers. 

The  money  saving  from  the  unifica- 
tion of  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  local 
governments  in  Chicago  would  be  many 
times  greater,  the  report  states,  than 
the  half  million  which  would  be  saved 
through  the  consolidation  of  the  park 
government  with  the  city  government. 
Furthermore,  the  increase  in  efficiency 
from  unification  and  reduction  in  the 
number  of  elected  officials  would  be 
enormous. 

Organization  charts  of  these  different 
local  governments  are  the  most  import- 
ant feature  of  the  report,  and  accom- 
panying text  is  merely  to  explain  that 
which  in  the  charts  is  not  self-explana- 
tory. The  combined  expenditure  of  all 
the  19  local  governments  is  $74,247,176. 
The  city  government  has  the  largest  ex- 
penditure, $38,694,722.  The  Board  of 
Education  comes  next  with  $14,778,372. 
Then  follow  the  Cook  county  govern- 
ment with  $7,667,511,  the  sanitary  dis- 
trict with  $6,314,130,  the  South  Park 
Commission  with  $2,688,211,  West  Park 
Commissioners  with  $2,189,334,  Lincoln 
Park  Commissioners  with  $1,131,088, 
the  various  smaller  park  commissions 
with  about  $100,000  combined  expendi- 
tures, the  tuberculosis  sanitarium  with 
$354,883  and  the  public  library  board 
with  $329,778. 

The  park  situation  is  "unparalleled  in 
any  city  of  this  country."  Combining 
all  the  park  boards,  Chicago  has  no  less 
than  84  park  c&mmissioners.  The  down- 
town business  section  of  the  city,  with 
all  its  valuable  property,  lies  entirely 
within  the  South  Park  district.  All  of 
the  park  taxes  levied  against  this  prop- 
erty would  be  expended  only  in  the 
South  Park  district.  The  greatest  den- 
sity of  population  and  hence  the  great- 
est need  for  park  facilities  are  found 
within  the  territory  of  the  West  Park 
district,  where  property  values  are  much 
lower.  The  resulting  inequitable  divi- 
sion of  park  facilities  presents  one  of 
the  most  clinching  arguments  for  con- 
solidation. A  bill  to  consolidate  the 
park  districts  was  passed  by  the  last 
legislature  but  vetoed  by  the  governor. 
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RESENT   STATUS  OF  THE   SINGLE   TAX   MOVEMENT 
HERE  AND  ABROAD— BY  CHARLES  H.  INGERSOLL 


THAT  the  single  tax  is  growing 
apace  the  world  over  is  obvious  even 
to  casual  observers.  I  have  had  excep- 
tional facilities  for  knowing  its  status 
in  other  parts  of  the  worW,  and  doubt 
if  such  constructive  progress  has  ever 
been  shown  as  in  the  past  year. 

The  backbone  of  the  Lloyd-George 
movement  is  the  single  tax  principle. 
The  budget  fight  grew  directly  out  of  the 
inclusion  of  a  one  per  cent  tax  on  land 
values  and  the  land  valuation  clause 
through  which  this  was  to  be  effectuated. 
Lloyd-George  has  now  announced  that 
he  proposes  to  take  further  definite 
steps.  In  England,  although  militancy 
has  driven  almost  everything  else  from 
the  limelight,  the  conviction  is  firmer 
and  more  general  that  the  liberal  gov- 
ernment is  definitely  committed  to  pro- 
gressive land  value  taxation. 

In  Germany  the  movement  is  organ- 
ized, and,  though  taking  a  form  which 
does  not  meet  the  full  approval  of 
American  single  taxers,  i.  e.,  the  tax  on 
increment  as  now  suggested  here  in 
New  York  by  the  mayor's  commission, 
is  perhaps  for  this  reason  a  stronger  and 
more  popular  movement  than  that  in  any 
other  country. 

In  Spain,  at  Ronda,  in  May,  there 
was  held  a  single  tax  conference,  which 
not  only  attracted  delegates  from  many 
countries,  but  was  also  popularly  suc- 
cessful, leaving  in  its  wake  a  national 
organization  and  an  organ  of  the  move- 
ment. 

While  in  Berlin  I  received  a  message 
from  one  of  the  leaders  in  Copenhagen 
that  "Denmark  would  be  the  first  nation 
of  the  earth  to  write  the  single  tax  into 
national  law — and  that  soon."  I  found 
in  Denmark  greater  general  intelligence 
and  in  some  respects  stronger  organiza- 
tions than  elsewhere. 

In  Sweden,  also,  the  movement  is 
well  organized,  and  one  of  the  indica- 
tions of  its  strength  is  a  daily  paper  in 
Stockholm  under  single  tax  auspices. 

Besides  these  countries  there  are  neb- 
ulous agitations  for  the  single  tax  in 
Italy,  France  (where  there  is  a  singl* 
tax  paper)  and  Belgium.  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  have  long  been  known  as 
experiment  stations  of  the  movement. 
The  latter,  especially,  has  produced  the 
most  concrete  results  up  to  the  recent 
developments  in  western  Canada.  There 
is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the 
new  government  of  China  will  adopt 
definite  measures.  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen  is 
known  as  an  advocate  of  the  single  tax. 

Notwithstanding  these  facts,  my  opin- 
ion is  that  the  movement  will  hereafter 
make  greater  progress  on  this  continent 
than  elsewhere,  and  that  Canada  is  at 
present  furthest  advanced.  Vancouver 
has  taken  the  final  step  in  the  removal 
of  practically  all  taxes  from  industry, 
i.  e.,  buildings,  personal  property,  etc., 
and  the  most  reassuring  thing  regard- 
ing her  experience  is  the  fact  that_the 
process  has  covered  a  period  of  eight 
or  ten  years,  and  four  distinct  stages, 
wherein  one-quarter  of  such  taxes  were 
removed  at  each  step,  thus  proving  that 


An  avowed  advocate  of  the 
single  tax,  Mr.  Ingersoll  tallies  up 
the  gains  of  the  movement  as  he 
reckons  it,  by  countries,  cities  and 
states. — Ed. 


the  theory  was   sound  and  its  working 
satisfactory. 

The  history  and  present  condition  of 
Vancouver  is  the  best  commentary  on 
the  single  tax  that  can  be  cited.  Her 
experience  has  resulted  in  a  general 
trend  in  Canadian  cities  of  the  North- 
•west  in  the  same  direction.  In  these 
communities  the  single  tax  will  be  found 
in  its  early  and  cruder  stages,  and  with 
uniformly  satisfactory  results.  Further- 
more, this  influence  is  being  definitely 
felt  in  neighboring  cities  in  the  Ameri- 
can Northwest,  and  is  beginning  to 
create  unrest  throughout  this  country. 
The  way  in  which  it  works  is  that  other 
cities  become  envious  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  single  tax  towns,  and  join  the 
movement  in  self-defense.  This  stage 
of  the  evolution  would  indicate  that  we 
are  winning  general  success. 

Some  Canadian  and  northwestern 
cities  are  advertising  in  the  United 
States  to  attract  industries,  boldly  pro- 
claiming the  single  tax  as  a  reason  why 
industries  thrive  there.  The  great  in- 
flux of  Americans  to  Canada,  now 
amounting  to  something  like  200,000 
annually,  is  doubtless  accelerated  by  the 
current  reports  of  single  tax  prosperity. 

It  is  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  untaxing  of  personal  prop- 
erty and  improvements  is  by  no  means 
a  full  measure  of  the  single  tax,  and  we 
are  aware  that  stopping  at  this  point 
would  not  produce  any,  and  surely  not 
all,  benefits  of  the  unlimited  single  tax. 
The  unlimited  tax  would  not  only  raise 
all  needed  public  revenues  from  land 
values  and,  if  it  did  not  absorb  all  the 
value  of  the  land,  would  proceed  to  take 
all  remaining  land  values,  so  that  all 
speculation  in  land  would  be  adequately 
checked.  There  is  danger  that  with 
merely  partial  measures  land  speculation 
would  even  be  accelerated,  so  that  the 
single  tax  must  not  be  judged  by  an; 
existing  exemplifications  of  its  begin 
nings,  favorable  as  are  the  present  r< 
suits. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  a  dozen 
healthy  but  more  or  less  sporadic  po- 
litical movements  directed  toward  the 
single  tax.  These  are  in  Rhode  Island, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Colorado,  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  Washington,  Louisiana 
and  other  states.  Some  are  being  pro- 
moted definitely  by  the  Joseph  Fels 
Fund  which  has  been  disbursing  from 
$50,000  to  $100,000  for  several  years  in 
this  work.  But  to  my  mind  the  strength 
of  the  movement  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  it  appears  in  many  respects  most 
healthy  where  unpromoted. 

In  California,  for  example,  in  1912 
150,000  votes  were  cast  in  certain  coun- 
ties for  a  tax  measure  intended  to  open 
the  way  to  the  single  tax,  and  this  in  a 
movement  but  a  few  months  old.  Everett. 
{Continued  on  page  538.} 
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ORLD-WIDE  SERVICE  FOR  AMERICAN  STUDENTS 
-BY  GEORGE  J.  ANDERSON 


CURIOUSLY  enough  it  was 
foreign  missions  which  first  taught  our 
churches  social  service  in  its  widest  and 
also  in  its  most  concrete  applications. 
The  intensely  evangelistic  appeal  in  be- 
half of  the  pagan  world  taught  in  its 
own  way  the  immediate  brotherhood  of 
man,  and  later,  the  immense  difficulties 
of  the  actual  task  enforced  the  utiliza- 
tion of  all  agencies,  mental,  moral  and 
social,  to  effect  the  spiritual  regenera- 
tion. For  that  reason  the  uninformed 
outsider,  whose  conception  of  foreign 
missions  still  clings  pretty  closely  to  the 
black-coated  parson,  the  naked  natives, 
and  the  overshadowing  banyan  tree,  is 
amazed  at  the  complicated  pay-roll  of 
modern  missions — not  only  preachers 
but  teachers,  chemists,  draughtsmen, 
sanitary  engineers,  business  managers, 
athletic  instructors,  and  the  like. 

At  the  same  time,  in  foreign  mission 
gatherings  at  home,  the  social  service 
emphasis  has  not  been  admitted  to  con- 
spicuous participation.  It  is,  therefore, 
highly  significant  to  report  the  sub- 
stance of  certain  features  in  the  Student 
Volunteer  Convention,  just  held  in 
Kansas  City.  For  instance,  in  the  ses- 
sion devoted  to  preparation  for  leader- 
ship, the  social  service  equipment  was 
admitted  and  presented,  as  John  R. 
Mott  himself  expressed  it,  "as  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  foreign  missionary 
preparation."  The  theme  was  effective- 
ly handled  by  Prof.  Charles  R.  Hender- 
son of  the  University  of  Chicago,  him- 
self only  recently  returned  from  the 
mission  scenes  of  the  Orient  where  he 
appeared  as  the  Barrows  lecturer  in 
India  and  as  a  speaker  before  prominent 
assemblies  in  other  parts  of  the  Orient. 

Professor  Henderson  was  not  slow  to 
magnify  his  opportunity  to  present  the 
social  service  call  to  5,000  of  the  finest 
student  representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  He  told  them  that 
all  service  depends  upon  facing  the 
facts,  the  facts  of  God's  universe  in 
which  they  lived.  Then  he  went  on  to 
summon  precedent  and  historical  con- 
tinuity to  his  reinforcement  by  em- 
phasizing the  social  service  tendencies 
of  the  early  Christian  church.  He  add- 
ed strength  to  this  point  by  explaining 
that  the  Jew  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Berlin  charitable  organizations  had 
gone  back  to  primitive  Christianity  for 
some  of  his  fundamentals  of  mutual  re- 
lief. He  then  proceeded  to  an  impres- 
sive application  by  portraying  the  in- 
vasion of  western  industrialism  into  the 
awakening  Orient,  an  invasion  that  is 
carrying  in  its  train  all  the  modern 
evils  and  industrial  problems  of  child 
labor,  women  wage-earners,  premature- 
ly aged  men. 


It  was  a  splendid  presentation  whose 
point  could  scarcely  be  missed,  yet 
bound  sc  wholesomely  and  so  complete- 
ly to  the  foreign  mission  task.  No  one 
who  watched  the  faces  of  the  5,000 
young  collegians  could  doubt  the  prob- 
able influence  of  that  address,  whether 
they  went  to  the  front  or  remained  to 
fight  at  home.  In  referring  to  it  edi- 
torially, the  Kansas  City  Star  suggest- 
ed that  it  was  "the  first  discussion  of 
the  social  service  side  of  Christianity 
that  has  been  made  before  this  great 
missionary  organization  in  the  nearly 
thirty  years  of  its  existence."  When 
asked  by  the  writer  to  confirm  this,  Dr. 
Mott  said  that  it  was  not  exactly  and  lit- 
erally true,  but  that  in  other  forms  the 
message  had  received  its  attention.  The 
fact  remains,  however,  that  many  other 
old-timers  in  the  Student  Volunteer 
Movement  express  the  opinion  that  it 
was  the  first  such  expression,  particu- 
larly in  its  modern  and  concrete  appli- 
cations. Dr.  Mott  himself,  of  course,  is 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  and  in  harmony 
with  the  social  service  motive. 

But  Professor  Henderson's  contribu- 
tion was  not  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
at  this  seventh  student  convention.  The 
other  also  was  by  a  Chicago  man.  Dean 
Shailer  Matthews  who,  speaking  on 
the  theme  of  World  Strategy  with  Dr. 
J.  A.  McDonald  of  the  Toronto  Globe 
and  Secretary  of  State  Bryan,  put  the 
situation  thus,  that  civilization  was  con- 
quering the  world  and  the  gospel  must 
be  able  to  conquer  civilization.  After 
referring  to  this  country  as  "God's 
great  social  laboratory,"  he  declared  em- 
phatically: "A  Christianity  that  cannot 
conquer  America  is  one  that  we  do  not 


want  to  take  to  the  world."  That 
Christians  today  must  be  militant  and 
not  "merely  engaged  in  manicuring 
their  morals"  was  ATI  expression  that 
appealed  immensely  to  the  student  vol- 
unteers, young  crusaders  as  they  are. 

Quite  aside  from  and  in  addition  to 
participation  in  the  formal  program,  so- 
cial service  interests  had  their  due 
place.  In  the  elaborate  bibliography  of 
the  "delegate's  handbook,"  such  names 
as  Bliss,  Common,  Devine,  Henderson, 
Leupp,  Rauschenbusch,  Spargo,  Steiner, 
Taylor,  and  THE  SURVEY  had  their  ap- 
propriate share. 

Incidentally,  also,  Secretary  R.  H. 
Edwards  of  the  social  service  division 
of  Mr.  Mott's  own  department  in  the 
International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  on  hand. 
Mr.  Edwards,  who  recently  completed 
his  first  year's  work,  has  just  issued  a 
very  suggestive  prospectus  for  1913-14 
in  social  service  reading  for  students; 
it  is  titled,  The  Challenge  of  American 
Social  Problems  to  College  Men  and 
Women.  Mr.  Edwards  is  soon  to 
have  published  his  new  book  on  Popu- 
lar Amusements,  an  unusual  examina- 
tion into  this  problem  of  young  life 
with  the  chief  solutions  and  sugges- 
tions on  local  conditions. 

It  will  be  obvious,  therefore,  that  the 
5,000  student  volunteers,  summoned  to 
Kansas  City  to  hear  the  intensely  spirit- 
ual and  individual  appeal  of  foreign 
mission  enlistment  were  not  allowed  to 
miss  the  waxing  social  consciousness 
throughout  the  world.  The  great  task 
to  which  so  many  of  them  will  pledge 
themselves  becomes  none  the  less 
spiritual  and  perhaps  all  the  more  mag- 
nified by  this  doubling  of  the  incentive: 
to  bring  souls  to  their  Christian  faith 
and  outcasts  of  society  into  the  great 
ideal,  the  Kingdom  of  God. 


A  CATHOLIC  VIEW  OF  THE  COPPER  MINERS'  STRIKE 
IN  UPPER  MICHIGAN 

FATHER  PETER  E.  DIETZ,  secre- 
tary of  the  Social   Service  Commission 


of  the  American  Federation  of  Catholic 
Societies,  gives  expression  to  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Federated  Societies  : 

"This  strike  has  been  on  for  half  a 
year.  Fifteen  thousand  miners  and  their 
families  are .  directly  involved,  not  to 
mention  the  general  public.  Millions  of 
dollars  have  been  lost  and  wasted;  lives 
have  become  embittered,  peace  and 
prosperity  destroyed;  there  has  been 
provocation,  violence  and  killing,  and 
the  end  of  the  conflict  is  not  in  sight. 

"The  public  has  been  long  suffering, 
but  there  comes  a  time  when  patience 
ceases  to  be  a  virtue.  It  is  a  distinct 
teaching  of  Catholic  philosophy  that  the 
individual  welfare  is  subject  to  the  com- 


mon welfare.  Catholic  public  opinion 
applies  this  axiom  not  only  to  men  but 
also  to  movements.  The  industries  of 
the  state  of  Michigan  must  therefore 
be  subject  to  the  common  welfare  of 
the  state  of  Michigan  and  of  the  United 
States  to  which  it  is  a  party.  Tlie  Calu- 
met &  Hecla  Company,  and  allied  con- 
cerns of  northern  Michigan  can  have  no 
legitimate  existence  except  as  servants 
of  the  American  people. 

"Catholic  opinion  stands  between  the 
silent  but  deep-going  excesses  of  the 
capitalist  society  and  the  loud  and  often- 
times violent  demonstrations  of  Social- 
ist democracy.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
which  of  the  two  extremes  is  the  great- 
er menace  to  civilization,  but  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  unregulated  capital- 
ism is  the  greater  offender. 
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"The  responsible  factors  of  industrial 
capitalism  must  not  persuade  themselves 
that  they  can  sin  against  human  nature 
and  human  rights  and  excite  an  often- 
times just  spirit  of  rebellion,  and  in  the 
end  depend  upon  the  conservative  forces 
of  the  State  and  the  church  to  prevent 
violence  and  disaster.  Sound  public 
opinion,  with  moral  and  legislative  in- 
fluence behind  it,  should  find  ways  and 
means  to  make  the  big  industries  re- 
sponsible to  the  larger  community  of 
interests. 

"I  will  not  enter  into  the  details  of 
the  grievances  whether  on  the  part  of 
the  company  or  on  the  part  of  the  men. 
I  have  been  in  the  Calumet  strike  re- 
gion and  made  a  personal  investigation. 
I  met  the  strike  leaders,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  company,  clergymen,  miners, 
the  judge  of  the  district,  and  others;  I 
have  a  multitude  of  facts  and  the  liter- 
ature of  both  sides  at  my  disposal  and 
I  have  carefully  formed  a  personal 
opinion  which  is  in  sympathy  with  the 
ultimate  demand  of  the  striking  miners 
for  the  recognition  of  the  trade-union 
principle. 

"It  is  not  necessary  here  to  go  back  to 
the  beginning  of  the  struggle  and  to  the 
strikers  except  to  note  that  these  de- 
mands included  recognition  of  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners,  nor  is 
it  necessary  to  hark  back  to  the  defiant 
attitude  of  the  company.  In  the  course 
of  time  the  company  came  to  grant  most 
of  the  demands  in  an  effort  to  disor- 
ganize the  strikers  and  to  win  the  men 
back  to  work.  To  my  mind  the  prin- 
cipal remaining  issue  is  the  recognition 
of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners. 

"At  no  time  during  the  strike  has  the 
company  shown  any  willingness  to  meet 
with  the  representatives  of  the  strikers. 
Technically  and  legally  even,  this  atti- 
tude may  be  correct  enough,  but  prac- 
tically and  socially  it  is  full  of  dyna- 
mite. 

"The  newspapers  are  obviously  in  the 
tow  of  the  company;  also  the  Commer- 
cial Club;  the  so-called  Citizens'  Alli- 
ance is  another  auxiliary  of  the  com- 
pany, for  the  manufacture  of  anti-union 
sentiment.  The  court  is  held  in  con- 
tempt because  it  will  not  mark  pace  to 
the  company's  tune. 

"Over  against  this  let  us  for  the  sake 
of  argument  admit  all  that  is  urged 
against  the  strikers  in  affidavits  which 
'tell  of  their  noise,  parades,  insults, 
threats,  attacks,  assaults,  killings  and 
all  their  overt  acts  of  lawlessness,  dis- 
order and  violence.' 

"I  would  not  be  understood  as  con- 
doning any  of -these  measures,  I  will  go 
as  far  as  any  man  in  condemning  them, 
yet  I  vdll  say  this  that  however  much 
these  arguments  are  emphasized  and 
used  against  the  recognition  of  the  un- 
ion, they  under-shoot  the  mark  and  are 
therefore  worthless  because  they  do  not 
go  to  the  heart  of  the  problem. 

"This  is  the  heart  of  the  problem,  that 
in  the  big  industries,  no  matter  how 
benevolent,  there  is  an  accumulation  of 
power,  wealth  and  brains  and  other  re- 
sources which  may  at  any  time  be  as 
great  a  menace  as  sometimes  they  are  a 
blessing,  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  our 
common  human  nature  to  have  a  ready 
check  upon  this  power. 

"Organization  can  be  met  only  by  or- 


A  SOCIAL  LITANY 

USED  AT  A  MASS  MEETING  UN- 
DER THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE  JOINT 
COMMISSION  ON  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
AT  THE  GENERAL  CONVENTION  OF 
THE  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH. 

From  the  sins  that  divide  us ;  from 
from  all  class  bitterness  and 
race  hatred;  from  forgetful- 
ness  of  thee  and  indifference 
to  our  fellowmen : 

Good  Lord,  deliver  us. 
From  the  corruption  of  the  fran- 
chise and     of     civil  govern- 
ment; from  greed  and  from 
the  arbitrary  love  of  power: 

Good  Lord,  deliver  us. 
From  the  fear  of  unemployment 
and  the  evils  of  overwork; 
from  the  curse  of  child-labor 
and  the  ill-paid  toil  of  wom- 
en: 

Good  Lord,  deliver  us. 
From   the  luxury  that   enervates; 
from  the  poverty  that  stulti- 
fies: 

Good  Lord,  deliver  us. 
That  it  may  please  thee  to  unite 
the  inhabitants  of  every  city, 
state  and  nation  in  the  bonds 
of  peace  and  concord : 

We    beseech    thee    to    hear   us, 

Good  Lord. 

That  thy  followers  may  be  strong 
to  achieve  industrial  justice, 
and  to  bid  the  oppressed  go 
free  : 

We    beseech    thee    to    hear   us, 

Good  Lord. 

That  the  labor  movement  may  be 
confirmed  in  disinterested 
honor,  and  that  the  employ- 
ers of  labor  may  fashion 
their  dealings  according  to 
the  laws  of  equity: 

We    beseech    thee    to    hear   us, 

Good  Lord. 

That  thou  wilt  help  us  to  give  all 
men  health  of  body  and  soul : 

We    beseech    thee    to    hear   us, 

Good  Lord. 

That  the  watchword  of  the  Chris- 
tian State,  "Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself," 
may  become  a  command  with 
power : 

We    beseech    thee    to    hear   us, 

Good  Lord. 

That  the  spirit  of  reconciliation 
may  be  made  manifest 
among  men: 

We    beseech    thee    to    hear   us, 

Good  Lord. 

That  it  may  please  thee  to  inspire 
thy  Church  with  the  vision 
of  the  New  Jerusalem  com- 
ing down  from  Heaven  to 
men;  and  that  thy  Kingdom 
may  come  on  earth : 

We    beseech    thee    to    hear    us, 

Good  Lord. 

The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  love  of  God, 
and  the  fellowship  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  be  with  us  all 
evermore.  Amen. 


ganization,  and  therefore  those  who.  ii 
the  words  of  Pope  Leo  'have  had  laic 
upon  them  a  yoke  little  better  than  slav 
ery'  are  told  to  organize  into  unions 
for  education,  betterment  and  defense 
Philosophy,  'political  economy,  religioi 
see  the  reasonableness  of  the  trade-un 
ion  principle,  but  it  remains  for  rudi 
mentary  minds  like  those  controlling  th< 
Calumet  &  Hecla  Co.,  to  shut  out  rea 
son  and  to  defy  progress. 

"Nevertheless,     whether     the     coppe 
strike  is  won  or  lost  by  the  company 
the   trade-unions   idea   will   progress   ii 
the  copper  country.     The  company  ma> 
defer  the  main  issue  for  today  or  the 
day   after   by   its   sheer   might,   but   it? 
temporary  ability  to  do  this  will  not  be 
accepted    as   final   and    decisive.     Deep 
down  in  the  heart  of  the  modern  work 
ingman  is  the  firm  and  unshakable  con 
viction  that  the  recognition  of  his  union 
is  the  first  and  most  important  item  on 
his   industrial   program   and   that   with 
out  it,  his  other  hopes,  aspirations  am 
demands   are   bound   in   the   end   to   be 
largely  illusory.    It  is  in  a  similar  sense 
too,  that  the  Catholic  church  claims  or 
ganization   as  the  vital  means  of  spir- 
itual salvation,  and  down  in  her  inner- 
most heart,  the  Catholic  church  knows 
that  the  modern  trade-unionist  is  right 
The  Calumet  &  Hecla  Co.  cannot  shut 
out   progress  by   sticking  its   head   like 
the  ostrich  into  the  desert  sands  of  an 
antiquated  and  anti-social  liberalism." 


ERMON    ON    GOD'S 
OUR  LABOR  WARS 


RIGHTS 


A  HIGH  NOTE  was  struck  by  th 
Rev.  Allan  A.  Tanner  of  the  First  Con 
gregational  Church,  Denver,  in  discuss 
ing  from  the  pulpit  the  Colorado  coa 
strike.  The  point  of  view  from  whic! 
he  preached  is  that  in  which  the  churc' 
is  impregnable  and  its  clergy  unassail 
able.  It  is  thus  stated  in  his  own 
words  : 

"It  is  time  that  everyone  were  awake 
to  the  situation.  Pulpit,  as  well  as 
press,  should  be  considering  it.  Parti- 
san positions  should  not  be  taken,  the 
church  is  not  mortgaged  to  either  side. 
but  it  should  try  to  make  clear  the  at- 
titude of  both  sides  and  what  general 
religious  principles  apply." 

After  presenting  with  singular  frank- 
ness and  fairness  the  claims  of  operators 
and  miners  and  the  attitude  of  the  pub- 
lic, Mr.  Tanner  thus  powerfully  points 
the  final  appeal  to  any  one  who  in  any 
way  acknowledges  the  rights  of  God  in 
the  ways  of  men  : 

"But  more  important  still  is  the  in- 
quiry as  to  what  is  the  probable  atti- 
tude of  the  Almighty  Himself  toward 
this  labor  war  of  ours.  The  maker  of 
all  wealth  and  the  giver  of  all  life,  to 
whom  every  man  must  ultimately  ren- 
der account,  has  some  rights  in  the 
matter.  What  does  He  want  done  with 
the  property  which  He  has  made  and 
by  the  men  whose  father  He  is?  Unti? 
there  is  this  study  of  God  and  this 
sense  of  responsibility  toward  Him,  hu- 
man society  will  never  reach  its  goal. 

"We  may  be  very  sure  that  the  dis- 
position of  God  is  very  kindly  toward 
both  parties  in  the  controversy  ;  that  He 
glories  in  the  ability  and  enterprise  of 
the  man  of  affairs;  that  He  sympathizes 
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with  him  in  his  difficulties,  realizing 
that  he  is  in  the  grip  of  economic 
forces  which  he  cannot  control;  that 
He  does  not  regard  him  as  either  heart- 
less or  villainous,  whatever  may  be  his 
occasional  moral  lapses;  that  the  divine 
heart  goes  out  in  similar  way  to  the 
miner  in  his  hard  and  hazardous  life; 
that  He  longs  for  the  betterment  of 
conditions  among  laboring  men;  that 
He  looks  more  in  pity  than  in  anger 
upon  the  deluded  foreigner  who  cries 
out  against  all  government;  that  He 
recognizes  the  noble  and  indispensable 
element  in  trades  unionism,  whatever 
be  its  defects;  that  He  would  dismiss 
all  hate  from  both  parties  in  this  strife. 

"But  we  may  «be  equally  sure  that 
t iod  is  displeased  with  the  way  in  which 
these  men  have  failed  to  get  together. 
'Come  now  and  let  us  reason'  together, 
has  always  been  His  plea  toward  thosj 
who  were  at  enmity  with  Him.  The  old 
testament  describes  Him  as  entering 
into  conference  twice  with  Satan  him- 
self, even  though  the  latter  defiantly 
announced  himself  as  a  'walking  dele- 
gate" who  had  'just  come  from  going 
to  and  fro  in  the  earth  and  walking  up 
and  down  in  it.' 

"As  for  turning  the  dial  of  human 
progress  back  again  and  trying  to  adopt 
in  our  modern  mines  the  cave  man's 
method  of  settling  disputes,  those  who 
deliberately  follow  that  course  will  have 
to  deal  not  only  with  an  outraged  pub- 
lic, but  an  outraged  God." 
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OOD  FARMING  AS  A   CHURCH 
INTEREST 


UNDER  this  unusual  but  rele- 
vant linking  together  of  interests  that 
have  been  kept  apart  too  long,  the  editor 
of  The  Continent,  which  represents  the 
best  thought  of  the  Presbyterian  church, 
pays  his  respects  to  the  cheap  allitera- 
tion with  which  some  would  keep  asun- 
der what  God  has  joined  together — "bet- 
ter be  expert  on  souls  than  soils." 

"This  neat  bit  of  epigram  is  a  recent 
invention,  mothered  by  a  quite  recent 
necessity.  Only  lately  have  the  people 
who  detest  changes  in  the  church 
had  to  hunt  up  argument  against  the 
modern  country  church  movement.  And 
this  remark  is  the  aptest  they  have 
found.  Young  as  it  is,  therefore,  the 
epigram  has  already  been  compelled  to 
do  a  vast  deal  of  hard  work.  In  fact, 
it  has  been  badly  overworked — a  case 
for  the  child  labor  committee  to  look 
into.  But  its  toil  can  be  lightened.  Let 
us  kindly  detain  the  little  epigram  long 
enough  to  bring  it  into  company  with 
the  facts.  After  that  it  won't  be  kept 
so  long." 

While  admitting  that  a  minister  might 
"get  so  wrapped  up  in  scientific  farm- 
ing that  he  would  forget  about  souls 
and  bury  himself  in  soils,"  it  is  denied 
that  any  real  up-to-date  country  pastors 
are  in  danger  of  that  folly.  These  are 
some  of  the  reasons  cited  why  leadership 
in  scientific  agriculture  is  urged  on  pas- 
tors in  country  work : 

"The  minister  simply  must  become  a 
leader  in  restoring  the  sentiment  that  the 
country — their  own  community  in  par- 
ticular— is  a  good  place  to  live  in. 

"There  are  a  great  lot  of  things  which 


a  minister  will  need  to  do  for  this  end — 
many  social  things  aiming  for  uplift  of 
ideals  and  cementing  of  fellowships 
through  the  neighborhood.  But  the 
primary  thing  on  which  all  the  rest  will 
depend  is  his  service  toward  solving  the 
good  living  problem.  Unless  the  minis- 
ter can  convince  the  farmers  and  their 
ambitious  children  that  there  is  a  good 
living  to  be  made  on  the  farms,  the 
farmers  will  likely  and  their  children 
will  surely  go  somewhere  else.  And  the 
only  hope  of  convincing  them  so  lies 
in  scientific  agriculture — making  the 
land  yield  all  that  the  best  applications 
of  science  can  render  it  capable  of." 

The  attempt  to  reduce  to  an  absurdity 
this  claim  upon  the  country  minister  by 
ridiculing  the  idea  that  he  should  be  ex- 
pected to  be  an  expert  is  declared  to  be 
"just  caricature": 

"Not  an  expert,  but  a  believer  wise 
enough  to  master  facts  and  figures  that 
will  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  mak- 
ing the  farm  a  livable  place.  The  spiri- 
tual honor  attaching  to  the  primitive  oc- 
cupation of  mankind  the  country  minis- 
ter ought  to  believe  with  all  his  heart, 
and  preach  constantly  in  season  and  out 
of  season,  especially  to  the  boys. 

STORY  OF  THE  PASSING  OF  RABBI 
ASSI  RETOLD 

RETELLING  THE  story  of  the  pass- 
ing of  Ra£bi  Assi,  referred  to  by  Sam- 
uel Taylor  Coleridge  in  one  of  his  foot- 
notes, Edwin  Pond  Parker  writes  in 
the  Hartford  Courant  these  striking 
lines  descriptive  of  the  rabbi's  last  lam- 
ent: 

"  'Cease !'  cried  the  Rabbi  in  distress, 

Make  not  my  cup  of  bitterness 

More  bitter  with  the  shame  and  pain 

Of  praise  as  ignorant  as  vain. 

My  soul  is  sorrowful,  my  son, 

For  public  duties  left  undone. 

I  mourn  the  quest  of  truth  pursued 

In  disregard  of  brotherhood; 

The  narrow,  blind,  scholastic  zeal 

That  heeded  not  the  common  weal; 

The  subtle  selfishness  and  pride 

In  which  I  put  the  world  aside 

And  sought  an  individual  good 

In  self-complacent  solitude, 

Withheld  my  aid  and  stayed  my  hand 

From  truth  and  justice  in  the  land, 

And  weakly  failed  to  exercise 

The  law  in  which  I  would  be  wise. 

"Wherefore  with  tears  I  plead  with  you, 
Dear  friends,  a  nobler  course  pursue. 
Beware  the  self-indulgent  mood 
Of  unconcern  for  public  good. 
Think  not  in  cloistered,  studious  ease 
Wisdom  to  win  or  God  to  please. 
For  wisdom  moulders  in  the  mind 
That  shuts  itself  from  human-kind, 
And  piety,  with  self  content, 
Becomes  a  barren  sentiment. 
The  Bread  of  Life  is  turned  to  stnne 
For  him  who  hoards  it  as  his  own. 
O  see  betimes — what  late  I  saw — 
That  only  love  fulfills  the  law. 
In  loving-kindness  hear  and  heed 
The  plaintive  cries  of  human  need. 
Protect  the  weak  against  the  strong, 
Uphold  the  right  and  right  the  wrong, 
Assuage  life's  miseries  and  pains, 
Console  its  sorrows,  cleanse  its  stains ; 
Count  worthy  of  all  toil  and  strife 
Those  common  interests  of  life 


More  precious  than  the  richest  ?tore 
Of  secular  or  sacred  lore — 
Your  mission  and  ambition  be 
God's  service  in  humanity." 


"Fact,  legend,  parable  of  old  ? 

What  matters — so  the  truth  be  told — 

Historic  or  fictitious  frame? 

The  Rabbi's  likeness  is  the  same. 

And  whosoever  hath  an  ear 

To  hear  his  counsel,  let  him  hear !" 

A  JAPANESE     MISSIONARY    TO 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

THE  FOLLOWING  press  despatch 
from  Tokio,  dated  December  27,  tells 
its  own  story,  the  moral  of  which  may 
well  be  drawn  by  American  Christians 
for  themselves: 

"Enthusiasm  and  faith  in  the  success 
of  his  mission  fill  the  Rev.  Kakichi 
Tsunashima,  a  Japanese  pastor  in  the 
Congregational  church,  who  has  been 
commissioned  by  his  church  to  go  to 
the  United  States  and  endeavor  to  help 
solve  the  California  land  question.  His 
chief  activity  will  be  in  making  an  ap- 
peal to  Americans  as  Christians.  He 
expects  to  sail  for  America  on  Decem- 
ber 31  on  the  steamer  Chiyo  Maru. 

"Mr.  Tsunashima  reasons  that  true 
righteousness  and  civilization  will  in 
due  course  of  time  be  appreciated.  He 
thinks  that  the  question  of  Japanese 
land  ownership  in  California  is  too  big 
a  problem  to  be  settled  in  a  short  time, 
and  that  it  does  not  admit  of  a  tem- 
porary solution.  He  will  try  to  solve  it 
on  the  broad  basis  of  universal  love  and 
Christian  brotherhood. 

"In  fulfilling  his  mission  Mr.  Tsuna- 
shima expects  to  visit  churches,  pas- 
tors' associations,  and  other  Christian 
organizations,  and  to  write  and  preach 
his  thoughts  and  ideals  as  opportunity 
offers.  He  says  there  may  be  faults 
and  shortcomings  on  the  part  of  the 
Japanese,  but  by  his  proposed  under- 
taking he  believes  he  can  persuade  his 
countrymen  to  a  better  mode  of  life." 


PANAMA  EXPOSITION  BUILDING 

At  the  meeting  in  New  York  Janu- 
ary 14-15  of  representatives  of  more 
than  thirty  denominational  home  mis- 
sion boards,  a  special  committee  re- 
ported on  the  plans  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
churches  for  a  special  building  at  the 
Panama  exposition.  The  building  will 
represent  a  bible  and  from  its  tower,  an 
open  bible  in  form,  the  message  of  John 
3:16  will  be  flashed  over  the  exposition 
grounds.  Among  other  features  of  the 
interior  will  be  an  exhibit  of  church 
work,  including  social  service. 

The  Social  Aspects  of  Christian 
Work  was  chosen  as  the  subject  for  the 
next  home  mission  week  which  comes, 
in  November. 

The  immigration  committee  in  its  re- 
port emphasized  the  need  of  greater  ef- 
ficiency in  the  work  of  the  churches 
with  newly  arrived  immigrants  and 
suggested  that  a  study  be  made  in  con- 
nection with  this  work.  The  committee 
distributed  among  different  denomina- 
tions the  task  of  studying  particular 
races  from  the  point  of  view  of  their 
social  and  religious  needs. 
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RADE   UNIONS  AND  THE  LAW:   A  REPLY— BY  WAL- 
TER GORDON  MERRITT 

OF  COUNSEL  FOR  D.  E.  LOEWE  &  CO.  IN  THE  DANBURY  HATTERS'  CASE 


UNDER  the  title  of  Trade  Unions 
and  the  Law,  Prof.  Henry  R.  Sealer  in 
THE  SURVEY  of  January  10  advocates 
exemption  of  labor  unions  from  the 
Sherman  anti-trust  law.  This,  he  says, 
would  not  constitute  class  legislation, 
for  both  employers'  associations  and 
labor  unions  would  receive  the  same  li- 
cense to  enter  into  combinations  deal- 
ing with  the  relation  of  employer  and 
-employe,  while  most  combinations  af- 
fecting the  relation  between  producer 
and  consumer  would  still  be  condemned. 
We  quote  from  the  article  in  question: 

"This  cannot  fairly  be  characterized 
as  class  legislation.  The  exemption  ap- 
plies as  well  to  combinations  of  em- 
ployers in  connection  with  trade  dis- 
putes as  to  combinations  of  employes.  It 
is  merely  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  relations  between  employers  and 
employes  present  one  phase  of  the  com- 
bination movement;  the  relations  be- 
tween producers  and  consumers,  sellers 
and  buyers,  a  different  phase." 

Such  a  view  of  the  anti-trust  law  and 
its  application  to  organized  labor  is  er- 
roneous but  prevalent,  owing  to  the  con- 
stant reiteration  of  Samuel  Gompers. 
That  law  only  forbids  combinations  in 
restraint  of  trade  and  commerce  which 
affect  the  transportation,  sale  and  dis- 
tribution of  products.  It  has  no  appli- 
cation to  the  ordinary  strike,  which 
seeks  to  improve  the  strikers'  conditions 
of  employment.  Being  only  declaratory 
of  common  law,  the  ordinary  strike  is 
not  imperilled  by  the  act.  Its  applica- 
tion to  strikes  on  the  facilities  of  inter- 
state commerce,  like  railroads,  is  differ- 
ent from  its  application  to  ordinary  in- 
dustries, because  such  strikes  necessar- 
ily paralyze  transportatiqn  and  are 
therefore  forbidden  unless  they  have  the 
legitimate  object  of  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  strikers.  But  this  question 
of  the  railroads  is  passed  over  without 
taking  space  for  further  analysis,  be- 
cause the  question  of  prime  importance 
in  your  contributor's  article  and  in  the 
public  mind  is .  its  application  to  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  other 
unions  which  deal  more  particularly 
with  general  industries  rather  than 
railroads. 

Your  contributor's  distinction  be- 
tween combinations  which  affect  rela- 
tions between  employers  and  employes 
and  those  which  affect  relations  between 
producer  and  consumer,  is  accepted  as 
correct,  but  all  arguments  drawn  from 
this  classification  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  labor  unions  should  not  be  exempt- 
ed from  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  and 
that  such  exemption  would  constitute 
the  most  palpable  class  legislation.  The 
contrary  conclusion  results  from  a  fail- 
ure to  realize  that  the  Sherman  anti- 
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trust  law  has  no  application  to  any  com- 
bination in  productive  industry  which 
does  not  seek  to  control  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  articles  between  produc- 
er and  consumer,  and  that  the  leading 
cases  against  labor  unions  have  each  of 
them  been  instances  where  the  union 
has  gone  beyond  the  strike  and  has 
endeavored  to  extend  its  influence  into 
commerce  by  preventing  the  sale  of 
competitive  products. 

Labor  unions  occupy  a  new  relation 
to  the  law  of  today,  not  on  account  of 
a  change  in  the  law  but  on  account  of  a 
change  in  their  activities  and  of  their 
assertion  of  an,  interest  in  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  commodities  which  are 
the  subject  of  commerce.  The  adop- 
tion of  the  union  label  and  the  statutory 
regulations  in  connection  therewith 
which  create  a  new  right  unknown  to 
the  common  law,  show  the  t€ndency  of 
organized  labor  to  follow  the  products 
of  their  labor  into  commerce  by  boom- 
ing the  sale  of  union  made  goods  and 
suppressing  the  sale  of  non-union  goods. 

All  boycotts  are  direct  attempts  to 
control  the  relation  between  producer 
and  consumer,  while  most  strikes  are 
the  direct  attempts  to  control  the  rela- 
tion between  employer  and  employe.  The 
ordinary  strike  attacks  the  working  or- 
ganization, or  the  productive  machinery ; 
the  boycott  attacks  trade  and  good  will, 
or  the  distributing  machinery.  The  first 
affects  manufacturing  with  which  the 
anti-trust  act  has  no  concern;  the  sec- 
ond affects  the  sale  and  distribution  of 
commodities  through  commerce,  to 
which  the  law  does  apply.  The  well- 
organized  efforts  of  unions  to  drive 
open  shop  articles  from  interstate  com- 
merce clearly  offends  the  Sherman  anti- 
trust law,  and  the  same  is  true  of  any 
effort  to  destroy  or  suppress  the  compe- 
tition of  any  non-union  manufacturer. 

When  workingmen  pass  from  the 
strike  to  the  boycott,  they  play  the  role 
of  producers  of  merchandise,  interested 
like  their  employers,  in  the  sale  and  dis- 
tribution of  products,  which  are  the 
joint  fruits  of  capital  and  labor.  The 
employei  seeks  to  advance  the  sale  of 
his  products  in  preference  to  those  of 
his  competitors,  and  the  union  seeks  to 
advance  the  sale  of  products  made  by 
union  men  in  preference  to  those  made 
by  non-union  men.  Like  the  employer, 
the  union  at  times  resorts  to  the  illegal 
practice  of  suppressing  competitive 
sales.  In  such  cases  both  employ  the 
same  means  for  the  same  end  for  both 
block  the  channels  of  interstate  com- 
merce in  order  to  fill  their  own  pocket 
books. 

The  derailment  of  a  train  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  transportation  of 


competitive  products  would  be  the  clear- 
est violation  of  the  anti-trust  law.  In 
such  a  case,  no  one  would  doubt  that  an 
employe  would  be  equally  guilty  with  the 
employer  in  committing  such  a  crime, 
yet  the  blocking  of  the  channels  of  inter- 
state distribution  by  intangible  methods 
is  open  to  the  same,  argument. 

The  Manufacturing  Woodworkers' 
Association  of  New  York,  composed  of 
union  manufacturers  of  wood  trim,  agree 
to  employ  only  union  carpenters  on  con- 
dition that  the  union  will  protect  them 
from  all  open  shop  competition  by  call- 
ing strikes  on  all  buildings  where  open 
shop  products  are  used.  Through  this 
combination  no  non-union  woodwork — 
which  is  25  to  50  per  cent  cheaper  than 
union  woodwork — can  be  used  for  build- 
ing purposes  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country,  because  the  builder  is  deterred 
from  purchasing  such  material  by  fear 
of  disastrous  strikes.  Monopoly  and  in- 
flated prices  are  thus  assured,  while  em- 
ployer and  employe  divide  the  spoils. 

In  the  Danbury  hatters'  case,  the  evi- 
dence showed  a  general  combination  on 
the  part  of  the  union  to  employ  the  vast 
machinery  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  to  drive  all  open  shop  hats 
from  the  market.  $30,000  was  annually 
spent  in  booming  the  sale  of  union  label 
hats  and  boycotting  the  sale  of  non- 
union products.  The  union  manufac- 
turers, who  were  the  beneficiaries  of 
this  system,  relied  on  this  boycott  to 
protect  them  from  open  shop  competi- 
tion, and  in  some  instances  they  issued 
boycotting  circulars  and  their  salesmen 
became  promulgators  of  the  boycott  in 
order  to  restrain  the  trade  of  non-union 
competitors. 

The  strikes  in  West  Virginia  which 
led  to  indictments  were  inspired — and  I 
think  financed — by  the  mine  operators 
of  Qhio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  who  made 
a  solemn  compact  with  the  union  to  op- 
erate union  mines  on  condition  that  the 
union  would  protect  them  from  the  com- 
petition of  the  West  Viriginia  products. 

In  all  these  instances,  and  numerous 
others  that  could  be  cited,  the  combina- 
tion does  not  limit  itself  to  a  strike,  but 
extends  its  influence  into  commerce  and 
seeks  directly  to  control  the  relation  be- 
tween producer  and  consumer.  The  ul- 
timate end  may  be  to  control  conditions 
of  employment,  but  no  person,  whether 
employer  or  employe,  has  the  right  to 
employ  the  forbidden  means  of  obstruct- 
ing commerce  even  though -the  ultimate 
end  is  the  legitimate  one  of  increasing 
wages  or  profits. 

Public  welfare  points  to  the  same 
conclusion,  for  contracts  between  organ- 
ized labor  and  union  manufacturers  af- 
ford the  most  efficacious  devices  for 
maintaining  a  monopoly.  This  country 
has  never  known  a  restraint  of  trade 
more  remarkable  than  that  which  pre- 
vails in  certain  parts  of  New  York  city 
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in  the  wood  trim  industry.  The  island 
of  Manhattan,  which  is  the  center  of 
trade  by  land  and  sea,  is  as  completely 
isolated  from  open  shop  competition  as 
if  it  were  a  South  Sea  island.  The  po- 
tentialities of  competition  are  found  in 
the  large  open  shops  of  Brooklyn,  but 
interborough  trade  in  open  shop  products 
is  destroyed  and  not  a  stick  of  that  ma- 
terial can  enter  into  the  construction  of 
new  buildings  in  Manhattan.  Were  the 
law  to  legalize  such  combinations,  the 
public  would  be  delivered  to  the  mercy 
of  the  monopolist  more  completely  than 
«ver  before. 

It  is  further  intimated  by  your  con- 
tributor that  there  is  a  discrimination 
against  organized  labor  because  the  law 
has  been  frequently  applied  to  it  and  he 
•does  not  know  of  any  instances  of  its 
application  to  employers'  associations. 
This  is  probably  a  general  impression, 
hut  the  fact  is  that  the  law  has  fre- 
quently been  applied  to.  employers'  as- 
sociations. 

In  civil  suits  the  Master  Carpenters' 
Association  of  New  York  and  the  Man- 
ufacturing Woodworkers'  Association 
were  both  condemned  because  of  the 
agreement  relating  to  wood  trim.  The 
mine  operators  of  Ohio,  Illinois  and 
Indiana  were  held  to  be  fellow  con- 
spirators with  the  union  in  the  West 
Virginia  difficulties.  Associations  of 
mantel  manufacturers,  railroad  associa- 
tions, lumber  dealers'  associations  and 
many  others  have  been  sued  or  pros- 
ecuted under  this  statute.  It  is  true 
they  were  not  prosecuted  because  of 
any  attempt  to  control  the  relation  of 
employer  and  employe;  but  neither  is 
organized  labor;  both  are  prosecuted  be- 
cause of  their  attempts  to  control  or 
restrain  trade  and  commerce. 

Now,  leaving  your  contributor's  ar- 
ticle, let  us  discuss  for  a  moment  the 
merits  of  the  boycott,  which  many  of 
your  subscribers  incline  to  defend.  With 
the  corrective  power  of  public  opinion 
which  voluntarily  manifests  itself  by 
withholding  patronage,  there  is  no  quar- 
rel; but  with  the  secondary  boycott  con- 
ducted through  the  machinery  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  there 
can  be  no  compromise.  To  the  conser- 
vative. Socialism  is  less  dangerous. 

The  structure  and  magnitude  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the 
extent  of  its  boycotting  machinery  is 
one  of  the  marvels  in  the  world's  history. 
It  is  composed  of  about  112  interna- 
tional trade  unions  of  different  trades, 
about  25,000  local  unions,  some  40  state 
federations,  over  530  central  labor  un- 
ions, and  represents  a  combined  mem- 
bership of  between  a  million  and  a  half 
and  two  million  members.  Each  state 
federation  is  composed  of  all  the  affiliat- 
ed labor  organizations  in  a  particular 
state,  so  that  the  entire  force  of  or- 
ganized labor  in  that  state  may  be  turn- 
ed against  any  recalcitrant  dealer  who 
persists  in  purchasing  products  from 
the  boycotted  manufacture.  The  530 
central  labor  unions  serve  the  same  pur- 
pose within  the  limits  of  each  city. 

Before  the  law  directed  its  attention 
against  this  federation,  it  employed  from 
1.000  to  1.500  organizers  to  prosecute 
federation  boycotts.  Resolution  after 
resolution  of  the  federation  dwelt  upon 


the  necessity  of  concentrating  the  en- 
tire force  of  this  machinery  upon  a  few 
manufacturers  in  order  more  speedily 
to  destroy  their  businesses.  Hundreds  of 
boycotts  were  thus  prosecuted  by  the 
federation  pursuant  to  its  constitution. 

Now,  let  the  reader  put  himself  in 
the  position  of  a  small  and  unoffend- 
ing manufacturer  against  whom  this 
crushing  machinery  is  directed,  as  it 
was  against  D.  E.  Loewe  in  the  Dan- 
bury  hatters'  case.  Mr.  Loewe  is  the 
kind  of  man  who  makes  the  country 
better.  His  customers  and  his  employes 
find  no  fault  with  him.  He  came  from 
Germany  as  a  poor  man  and  after  work- 
ing many  years  at  the  bench,  started  a 
business  in  his  own  behalf  which  reach- 
ed a  point  of  moderate  prosperity  when 
the  attack  was  made  upon  him. 

The  union  admitted  that  the  condi- 
tions in  his  factory  were  satisfactory 
and  but  few  changes  would  be  required 
if  he  unionized.  They  acknowledged 
that  over  half  his  employes  belonged 
to  the  union  and  showed  a  preference 
for  working  in  his  factory  rather  than 
in  a  union  factory.  Their  only  sub- 
stantial demand  was  that  every  man  in 
his  factory  should  belong  to  the  union 
and  that  he  discharge  all  non-union  men 
not  acceptable  to  the  union.  It  was 
this  point  more  than  any  other  which 
led  to  the  disagreement.  When  Mr. 
Loewe  referred  to  his  affection  for  the 
employes  who  had  been  with  him  for 
many  years,  the  union  president  told 
him  not  to  trust  them  and  then  went 
to  the  union  meeting  and  told  the  em- 
ployes riot  to  trust  Mr.  Loewe.  Not  a 
single  man  in  the  factory  had  a  griev- 
ance against  him  and  not  a  single  man 
asked  to  have  the  factory  unionized. 

This  was  the  situation  when,  five 
days  after  the  union  had  unionized  a 
Philadelphia  manufacturer,  by  a  ruin- 
ous boycott  of  fourteen  months,  it  turn- 


ed its  boycotting  machinery  against 
D.  E.  Loewe.  Spies  were  employed  to 
ascertain  where  his  hats  were  shipped, 
and  the  numerous  state  federations, 
hundreds  of  city  central  labor  unions, 
and  thousands  of  local  unions  were 
stirred  to  activity  against  all  customers 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States  who 
persisted  in  their  patronage.  Organized 
labor  on  the  Pacific  Coast  would  be  ad- 
vised ot  shipments  to  their  district  be- 
fore the  customers  heard  of  them,  and 
thereupon  demanded  a  cancellation  of 
the  order  or  a  rejection  of  the  goods, 
under  penalty  of  business  ruin.  Retail- 
ers who  continued  to  patronize  recal- 
citrant jobbers  were  alike  assailed  by 
this  powerful  machinery  until  Mr. 
Loewe  saw  savings  and  work  of  a  life- 
time completely  demolished. 

This  case  is  an  illustration  given  from 
personal  knowledge  and  could  be  forti- 
fied with  many  others.  There  comes 
to  my  mind  a  manufacturer  of  refrig- 
erating machinery  who  closed  down  his 
factory  early  one  afternoon  in  order 
that  the  union  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  organize  his  men,  but  when 
his  men  expressed  an  unwillingness 
to  join  the  union,  refused  to  force  them 
to  do  so.  As  a  result  of  his  refusal, 
the  Building  Trades  Department  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  with  a 
membership  of  500,000,  and  the  Metal 
Trades  Department  with  a  membership 
of  250,000,  set  upon  his  business  to  ruin 
it  and  strikes  were  called  on  buildings 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  because 
his  products  were  being  used  in  con- 
nection therewith. 

Is  there  any  human  being  who  believe-- 
that such  attacks  are  right  and  just? 
Is  there  any  legislator  who  believes  that 
organized  armies  of  civilians  should  be 
endowed  with  the  right  to  so  persecute 
and  ruin  any  employer  or  employe  with 
whom  they  disagree? 
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DISSENT  from  Mr.  Merritt's 
spirited  defense  of  the  anti-trust  act  as 
it  applies  to  labor  organizations  (page 
)  really  rests  on  a  different  ap- 
preciation of  the  normal  aims  and  poli- 
cies of  such  organizations.  Here,  as  so 
often  in  reference  to  economic  prob- 
lems, it  is  less  the  reasoning  than  the 
premises  which  determine  the  conclu- 
sions reached. 

If  one  starts  out  with  the  opinion, 
widely  held  among  American  employers, 
that  trade  unions  are  oppressive  monop- 
olies and  that  their  leaders  are  self- 
seeking  demagogues,  when  not  anarch- 
ists or  grafters,  one  easily  arives  at  Mr. 
Merritt's  conclusion  that  an  employer 
like  D.  E.  Loewe.  who  refuses  to  union- 
ize his  shop  in  a  strongly  organized 
trade,  is  a  noble  patriot  and  that  a  law 
which  protects  him  from  loss  through 
the  organized  refusal  of  union  men  to 
buy  his  products  should  be  strengthened 
rather  than  relaxed. 

On  the  other  hand  if  one  starts  out 
with  the  conviction,  common  among  un- 
ion men,  that  the  union  alone  enables 
them  to  bargain  on  equal  terms  with 
their  employers  and  that  workers  who 


refuse  to  join  are  traitors  to  the  cause 
of  labor,  as  their  employers  are  enemies 
to  progress,  one  comes  as  readily  to  the 
opposite  conclusion ;  viz,  that  there  is 
nothing  heroic  in  the  role  played  by  Mr. 
Loewe  and  that  a  law  under  which  the 
union  opposing  him  was  required  to  pay 
him  three  times  the  loss  he  suffered 
through  the  organized  refusal  of  union 
men  to  buy  his  products  is  unjust  and 
inexpedient. 

As,  from  the  first  point  of  view,  Mr. 
Loewe  appears  as  a  defender  of  the 
right,  so,  from  the  second,  he  appears 
as  at  best,  a  misguided  champion  of  an 
out-of-date  relationship  between  em- 
ployer and  employe. 

Mr.  Meritt  inclines  toward  the  first 
view.  I  inclined  toward  the  second  in 
my  editorial  review  for  THE  SURVEY 
of  the  situation  with  respect  to  the 
unions  under  the  anti-trust  law. 
There  does  seem  to  me,  however,  com- 
mon ground  on  which  we  might  come 
together.  Mr.  Merritt  approves  the 
principle  of  extending  the  condemnation 
of  the  anti-trust  act  to  labor  organiza- 
tions, but  he  must  admit  that  in  practice 
that  extension  has  proved  of  little  value 


in  preventing  the  abuses  of  which  he 
complains.  The  present  situation  in  the 
New  York  building  trades,  which  he  de- 
scribes so  movingly,  has  come  about  not- 
withstanding the  anti-trust  act.  I  think 
trade  unions  and  employers'  associations 
ought  to  be  exempt,  as  regards  their 
mutual  relations,  from  the  Sherman  act 
and  that  the  same  reasoning  that  has  led 
to  a  general  recognition  of  the  right  to 
strike  ought  to  lead  to  a  general  recog- 
nition of  the  right  to  boycott,  but  I  am 
quite  willing  to  agree  that  such  a  liber- 
alization of  our  law  ought  to  be  accom- 
panied by  regulations  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  excesses  and  injustices  which 
labor  organizations  may  be  guilty  of. 
They  ought,  I  think,  to  be  required  to 
admit  new  members  on  terms  that  are 
fair  and  reasonable,  to  submit  annual 
reports  of  their  incomes  and  expendi- 
tures in  accordance  with  prescribed 


forms,  and  to  adopt  and  enforce  other 
rules  and  policies  that  will  prevent  them 
from  becoming  close  monopolies  or 
abettors  of  violence  and  lawlessness.  A 
trade  union  law — in  place  of  the  anti- 
trust law — could  prescribe  these  regu- 
lations, but  we  should  need  a  special 
agency  to  enforce  them.' 

In  short,  I  think  we  need  a  federal 
labor  commission,  like  the  federal  trade 
commission  which  President  Wilson  is 
advocating,  to  supervise  labor  organiza- 
tions and  employers'  associations  and  to 
promote  collective  bargaining,  concilia- 
tion and  arbitration  along  lines  that  will 
be  advantageous  to  the  whole  commun- 
ity. 

Is  not  this  plan  better  calculated  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  injustices  to  which  Mr. 
Merritt  calls  attention  than  the  applica- 
tion of  the  anti-trust  act  which  he  ad- 
vocates ? 
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LANS  OF  NEW  YORK  INDUSTRIAL  BOARD  TO  SAFE- 
GUARD HEALTH— BY  MAURICE  WERTHEIM 

CHAIRMAN.  COMMITTEE  ON  DANGEROUS  TRADES 


IN  PLANNING  safeguards  for 
the  health  of  the  workers,  the  Industrial 
Board  of  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  no  example  to  follow 
in  this  country  except  perhaps  a  some- 
what similar  plan  in  Wisconsin.  Before 
thinking  of  specific  remedies,  therefore, 
it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  scope 
and  powers  conferred  by  the  new  labor 
law,  and  to  form  a  broad  general  plan 
of  campaign. 

The  first  and  guiding  principle  of  our 
work  will  be  co-operation.  We  shall 
act  as  a  clearing-house  for  the  opinions 
of  those  engaged  in  both  sides  of  in- 
dustrial life — arbitrating,  deciding,  sug- 
gesting when  necessary,  but  voicing  on 
the  whole  the  joint  desires  of  the  ma- 
jority of  employes  and  employers,  as- 
sisted by  the  recommendations  of  ex- 
perts. 

If  we  have  the  co-operation  of  all 
industrial  classes  in  framing  our  rules, 
these  will  not  only  be  practical  in  es- 
sence and  in  application,  but  will  be  half- 
enforced  when  put  on  the  statute  books. 
If  we  can  get  the  employer  and  employe 
to  join  with  us  in  a  frank  discussion 
of  the  situation,  and  to  help  us  formu- 
late the  rules,  we  shall  be  forwarding 
a  truer  democracy. 

There  is  no  better  way,  to  my  mind, 
to  get  an  employer  to  stiffen  his  back 
against  remedial  labor  legislation  than 
to  swing  the  club  of  the  law  over  his 
head,  and  no  better  way  to  convert  what 
is  known  as  the  "old  fashioned"  em- 
ployer than  to  put  him  in  the  position 
of  a  law-maker  and  get  him  to  tell  you 
what  should  be  done  in  his  industry 
rather  than  in  his  factory.  Our  method 
also  adds  to  this  the  further  advantage 
of  bringing  employer  and  employe  to- 
gether to  determine  as  men,  and  not  in 
their  accustomed  relation,  what  the  situa- 
tion demands  for  the  public  as  a  whole, 
promoting  ipso  facto  a  new  and  decided- 
ly better  relationship  between  them. 

The  principle  of  co-operation  will  also 
be  followed  by  us  in  harmonizing  our 
rules  with  the  most  modern  thought  on 
the  subject  and  embodying  in  them  the 
result  of  research  made  by  technical 
experts  and  that  devoted  band  of  vol- 


unteers who  have  delved  into  industrial 
problems,  without  hope  of  reward,  to 
bring  about  better  conditions.  The  sug- 
gestions of  these  experts  will  be  invalu- 
able to  us,  and  in  conferring  with  the 
practical  men  of  the  industries,  some  of 
the  mutual  intolerance  that  now  exists 
in  certain  cases  may  vanish. 

We  seek  the  knowkdge  of  these  ex- 
perts because  we  do  not  intend  to  arro- 
gate to  ourselves  by  virtue  of  our  ap- 
pointment final  opinions  on  all  indus- 
trial problems.  We  intend  to  act  as 
framers  of  the  law,  drawing  our  ma- 
terial from  the  best  sources  and  in  a 
manner  that  will  make  not  only  for 
technical  perfection  but  also  for  prac- 
tical application  and  general  satisfac- 
tion. 

We  have  grouped  under  eight  broad 
heads  the  main  work  we  now  see  before 
us  and  are  forming  representative  vol- 
untary committees  to  take  charge  of 
each,  with  one  member  of  the  board 
acting  as  chairman  of  two  committees. 
The  membership  will  comprise  men  and 
women  best  fitted  to  represent  the  point 
of  view  of  employer  and  employe  and 
will  include  technical  experts  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  general  public.  The 
invitations  we  have  extended  to  men 
and  women  for  positions  on  these  com- 
mittees have  met  with  most  cordial  and 
hearty  responses  from  people  whose  ser- 
vices no  financial  reward  could  attract. 
These  committees  will  sub-divide  them- 
selves into  smaller  groups  for  the  con- 
sideration of  separate  details  of  their 
problems;  recommendations  will  finally 
be  made  to  the  Industrial  Board  by  the 
full  committees,  and  after  discussion, 
public  hearings  will  be  held  in  accord- 
ance with  law.  By  this  method  we  hope 
to  avoid  at  the  hearings  a  jumble  of 
criticism,  commendation  or  commentary 
for  the  enlightenment  of  the  Industrial 
Board.  The  hearings  will  be  important 
chiefly  in  preventing  the  possibility  of 
our  passing  over  the  viewpoint  of  any 
particular  section  of  the  community  that 
might  not  have  been  represented  in  com- 
mittee. In  other  words,  by  substituting 
in  effect  the  committee  system  for  the 
hearing  system,  we  shall  act  as  state 


industrial     conferees     rather     than     as 
state   industrial  judges. 

In  originally  dividing  the  work  of  the 
Committee  on  Dangerous  Trades,  we 
were  careful  to  draw  a  line  of  demar- 
cation between  problems  of  safety  and 
problems  of  health,  following  which  we 
established  a  separate  committee  for  the 
consideration  of  dangerous  machinery, 
so  the  main  committee  has  practically 
to  do  solely  with  questions  of  health. 
There  are  also  committees  on  Ventila- 
tion and  on  Sanitation  and  Comfort, 
which  will  develop  and  pass  upon  the 
most  approved  processes  and  best  regu- 
lations in  their  respective  fields,  but 
work  with  the  Committee  on  Dangerous 
Trades. 

To  my  mind  there  will  be  offered  to 
the  Committee  on  Dangerous  Trades  an 
unusual  opportunity.  Nowhere  in  this 
country  except  in  Illinois  has  there  been 
an  attempt  at  a  thoroughgoing  investi- 
gation of  industrial  diseases,  with  the 
result  that  we  are,  as  a  nation,  ruth- 
lessly negligent  of  the  perils  that  attend 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  workers. 
This  is  the  more  reprehensible  because 
of  the  simple  preventive  measures  that 
can  in  most  cases  do  away  with  a  large 
part  of  the  danger.  While  we  intend 
to  feel  our  way  carefully  in  industries 
where  we  have  no  data,  it  is  our  pur- 
pose to  act  swiftly  in  such  trades  where 
the  crudest  conditions  exist,  where  the 
statistics  are  at  hand  and  where  the 
remedy  is  simple.  Right  here  can  be 
seen  the  value  of  an  Industrial  Board: 
for  there  is  little  doubt  that  one  reason 
this  subject  has  not  received  greater 
attention  on  the  part  of  legislators  in 
the  past,  is  that  it  has  to  do  with  a  great 
number  of  conditions  in  numerous  in- 
dustries, which  it  is  practically  impossi- 
ble for  a  Legislature  to  handle.  In  a 
problem  such  as  this,  there  must  be  sep- 
arate consideration  of  each  trade,  or 
at  least  of  each  group  of  related  trades 
with  specific  regulations  for  each. 

One  highly  important  function  of  the 
Industrial  Board  is  nowhere  expressed 
in  the  labor  law.  That  is  the  influ- 
ence it  will  have  on  future  labor  legis- 
lation. While  our  powers  today  are 
large,  we  are  naturally  subject  to  the 
terms  of  the  law  wherever  specifically 
expressed.  New  legislation,  such  as 
workmen's  compensation  or  social  in- 
surance will  have  to  come  from  the 
Legislature,  as  will  changes  in  the  pres- 
ent text  of  the  law.  It  seems  probable, 
however,  that  our  recommendations  will 
lead  to  speedier  solution  of  difficulties 
as  they  present  themselves  and  speedier 
acceptance  of  new  departures.  Should 
we  for  example  find  that  Great  Britain's 
inclusion  of  occupational  diseases  in 
her  workmen's  compensation  act  is  as 
effective  as  her  preventive  measures  in 
reducing  industrial  danger,  and  that  we 
could  attack  only  half  the  problem  with- 
out a  similar  weapon,  I  believe  our 
words  would  be  heeded.  Through  our 
peculiarly  fortunate  position  as  a  sort 
of  labor  committee  of  the  Legislature. 
we  can,  I  think,  become  the  medium  of 
continuously  progressing  practical  labor 
legislation,  and  should  play  some  part 
in  having  New  York  in  this  regard 
overhaul  and  soon  show  the  way  to  her 
sister  states. 
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JOHN  BARLEYCORN 

By  Jack  London.     The   Century   Co. 

343  pp.     Price  $1.30;  by  mail  of  THE 

SURVEY  $1.43. 

John  Barleycorn, 
called  "the  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin  of  the 
alcohol  question,"  is 
too  long,  but  none 
the  less  it  is  for  so- 
cial workers  a  mar- 
velously  useful  bit 
of  work.  It  is  so, 
firstly,  because  it 
comes  "from  one  of 
the  gang  to  the 
secondly,  be- 
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gang 


cause  it  does  not  end  with  a  climax,  the 
chief  character  coming  out  neither  sot 
nor  victor  but  simply  a  semi-slave  to  a 
master  that  he  knows  to  be  false  but 
with  whom  he  cannot  break — John 
Barleycorn. 

"He  is  lying  all  the  time,"  he  says. 
''He  offers  false  strength  to  the  body; 
false  elevation     to     the  spirit     .     .     . 
and  in  the  end  he  cheats  all  who  traf- 
fic with  him." 

How  did  it  come  about  that  this  false 
master  got  him,  Jack  London,  a  "nor- 
mal, chesty,  non-alcoholic"  American 
boy?  The  analysis  is  careful.  Firstly, 
he  drank  to  be  "big";  secondly,  he 
drank  because  of  the  eternal  accessi- 
bility of  the  thing;  lastly,  he  drank  to 
get  drunk.  In  short,  John  Barleycorn 
made  an  alcoholic  of  a  man  born  non- 
alcoholic, "hating  the  taste  of  the  stuff," 
— and  the  reason  is  our  barbarous  treat- 
ment of  the  social  instinct,  our  method 
of  loading  the  adventure-path,  the  path 
that  boys  love,  with  John  Barleycorn. 

The  writer  declares  that  "no  good 
time  without  John  Barleycorn"  is  an  in- 
sanity that  future  races  will  regard  as 
we  now  regard  witchcraft  and  bull- 
baiting.  It  is  not  whiskey,  Jack  Lon- 
don declares,  but  the  desire  of  men  to 
meet,  that  makes  the  saloon  strong,  "and 
in  the  good  days  coming,  when  John 
Barleycorn  will  have  been  banished  .  .  . 
along  with  other  barbarians,  some  other 
institution  than  the  saloon  will  have  to 
obtain,  some  other  congregating  place  of 
men  where  strange  men  and  stranger 
men  may  get  in  touch  and  meet  and 
know." 

Well,  what  shall  we  do  about  it?  The 
author  has  but  one  answer:  "Stop  it! — 
prohibition."  "Don't  let  him  [John 
Barleycorn]  lie  around,  licensed  and 
legal,  to  pounce  upon  our  youth" — 
young  thiags,  "who  possess  no  more 
than  the  adventure-stings  .  .  .  the 
social  'man-impulses,  which  are  twisted 


all  awry  by  our  barbarian  civilization 
which  feeds  them  poison  on  all  cor- 
ners." 

The  women  will  stop  it,  he  says,  and 
it  was  for  that  reason,  he  tells  us,  that 
he  rode  all  joyously  down  the  Valley  of 
the  Moon  to  vote  for  equal  suffrage. 
Women  are  the  conservators  of  the 
race;  they  know  their  enemy  John 
Barleycorn,  and  they  it  is  who  will 
wipe  him  off  civilization's  map. 

One  drawback  to  this  literary  treatise 
on  "drink"  is  that  it  does  not  seem  to 
realize  that  a  law,  "prohibition,"  will  not 
do  much  unless  that  law  has  behind  it  a 
race  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  is 
about  as  sensible  to  have  John  Barley- 
corn licensed  and  legal  as  it  would  be  to 
license  murder  or  any  other  race-de- 
stroying crime.  You  must  kill  John 
Barleycorn  with  education,  and  then, 
and  then  only,  will  prohibition  prohibit 
and  no-license  mean  no. 

Jack  London's  book  is  the  best  sort 
of  education,  from  "the  gang  to  the 
gang," — not,  "what  a  bad  boy  you  are !" 
but  "what  a  fool!" 

ELIZABETH    TILTON. 

RELIGION  IN  SOCIAL  ACTION 

By  Graham  Taylor.  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.  279  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of 
THE  SURVEY  $1.38. 

For  many  years 
Graham  Taylor  has 
stood  out  on  my  hor- 
izon as  a  brave,  vir- 
ile, militant  figure, 
always  in  the  press  of 
things,  taking  a  hand 
in  whatever  was  most 
worth  doing,  and  al- 
ways doing  his  part 
in  it  with  conspicu- 
ous wisdom  and  gen- 
erosity of  spirit.  In 
the  full  and  valuable  introduction 
which  Jane  Addams  has  written  to  this 
book  she  describes  the  work  of  Graham 
Taylor  as  she  herself  has  watched  it 
unfold  during  their  long  association  in 
Chicago.  It  is  a  record  of  service  to 
society  and  religion  such  as  might  well 
content  any  man. 

But  what  struck  me  was  that  in  tell- 
ing over  his  personal  labors,  she  was 
sketching  a  little  history  of  the  growth 
of  social  feeling  and  activity  in  our  own 
time.  Perhaps  unconsciously  Graham 
Taylor  served  her  as  a  symbol  and  epit- 
ome of  the  great  spiritual  movement 
of  which  he  has  been  a  pioneer  and 
standard  bearer.  No  finer  compliment 
could  have  been  paid  him.  Like  Aeneas 
he  can  say,  quorum  magna  pars  fui. 

During  his  long  connection  with  The 
Commons,  Charities,  and  THE  SURVEY. 
Professor  Taylor  has  put  out  a  large 
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quantity  of  literary  work,  but  like  many 
of  the  most  useful  and  effective  people, 
he  has  never  had  the  leisure  for  sus- 
tained writing  on  a  large  scale. 

So  far  as  I  know,  this  is  his  first 
book,  and  it  should  be  valued  according- 
ly. It  gives  us  the  deposit  of  a  mature 
life,  and  balance  and  maturity  are  per- 
haps the  most  distinctive  marks  of  the 
book.  He  has  had  time  and  opportunity 
to  try  out  his  convictions.  As  Miss 
Addams  says,  they  are  "true"  in  the 
sense  of  Professor  James's  definition,  in 
that  they  have  been  "assimilated,  vali- 
dated, corroborated,  and  verified  in  ex- 
perience." They  are  as  trustworthy  as 
a  pick  and  shovel. 

He  has  had  the  practical  experiences 
of  a  country  and  a  city  pastorate.  He 
has  had  years  of  academic  teaching  at 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  and  his  own  School 
of  Civics  and  Philanthropy.  He  has 
come  in  contact  with  all  kinds  of  men 
at  the  Commons.  He  has  worked  on 
committees  and  commissions,  any  one 
of  which  would  be  counted  an  educa- 
tion. Above  all,  he  has  allowed  all 
sorts  of  live  forces  to  run  over  and 
around  and  through  his  mind,  and  he 
has  laid  hold  of  and  assimilated  much 
of  it.  All  this  gives  value  to  the  book. 

In  his  opening  chapters  he  wisely  lays 
stress  on  the  fundamental  importance 
of  the  human  personality,  on  the  mys- 
terious call  of  the  religious  nature  with- 
in us,  and  on  the  gradual  equipment  of 
the  growing  spirit  for  effective  co-op- 
eration with  the  higher  ends  of  human- 
ity. 

To  all  who  have  felt  "the  burden  of 
souls"  it  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  see 
how  he  insists  on  the  immense  values 
in  religious  evangelism,  in  the  awaken- 
ing of  dormant  and  the  re-invigorating 
of  broken  souls.  But  he  seeks  to  show 
the  "changing  conditions  of  a  working 
faith"  in  our  present  life  and  the  more 
wholesome  methods  of  salvation  that 
make  less  of  the  artifical  church  dis- 
tinctions of  saint  and  sinner,  and  deal 
with  the  fundamental  human  relation- 
ships set  for  us  by  God  in  human  nature 
and  human  society.  In  concentric  and 
enlarging  circles  he  shows  "religion  in 
social  action"  in  the  family,  the  neigh- 
borhood, industry,  the  city,  the  commun- 
ity, always  connecting  up  the  highest 
religious  faith  with  the  simple  needs  of 
human  life. 

My  copy  of  the  book  is  well  marked 
up  along  the  margins.  There  are  many 
sentences  and  passages  so  full  of  mar- 
row and  good  sense  that  it  is  hard  to 
pass  them  by  without  some  physical 
act  of  approbation.  For  instance: 

"Inspiration  inspires,  or  loses  its 
claim  to  be  inspired.'' 

"All  that  men  need  them  to  be,  God 
meant  his  churches  to  be." 
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"If  you  love  my  soul  and  do  not  love 
me,  it  means  nothing." 

"The  undoing  of  evangelised  souls  by 
unevangelised  surroundings  and  rela- 
tionships is  the  tragedy  of  modern  re- 
ligious experience." 

"There  are  poor  souls,  perhaps  the 
most  of  us,  who  are  trying  to  be  re- 
ligious individually  while  collectively  we 
are  pagan." 

WALTER  RAUSCHENBUSCH. 


CROWDS 

'  By  Gerald  Stanley  Lee.  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.  561  pp.  Price  $1.35 ;  by 
mail  of  THE  SURVEY,  $1.50. 

If  you  are  alive  in 
the  twentieth  century 
presumably  you  are 
interested  in  crowds. 
If  you  have  dedicated 
your  immortal  soul, 
and  such  spare  min- 
utes of  time  as  are 
not  consumed  in  eat- 
ing, sleeping  and 
playing,  to  one  phase 
or  another  of  the 
non-commercial  effort 


"Movies" 
without 
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to  make  the  world  a  happier  place  to 
live  in — to  supplying  particular  people 
with  more  pocket  money,  or  more  whole- 
some recreation,  or  greater  leisure  to 
enjoy  it,  or  with  a  more  pointed  educa- 
tion— your  interest  in  crowds  is  special 
and  probably  colored.  Perhaps  you 
think  you  have  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  direction  in  which  the  great  world- 
crowd  is  drifting,  or — more  hopeful 
still — of  the  direction  in  which  it  ought 
to  be  pushed. 

If  any  of  these  things  is  true  about 
you,  you  will  feel  a  tug  or  two  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  emotions  of  the  author 
of  Crowds: 

"And  I  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
roar  of  Trafalgar  square  and  asked,  as 
all  England  was  asking  that  night: 
'Where  are  we  going?' 

"And  I  looked  in  the  faces  of  the 
people  hurrying  past. 

"And  nobody  knew." 

"And  the  next  day  I  went  through  the 
silenter  streets  of  the  city,  the  great 
crowded  dailies  where  all  the  world 
troops  through,  and  then  the  more  quiet 
weeklies,  then  the  monthlies,  more 
dignified  and  like  private  parks;  and 
the  quarterlies,  too,  thoughtful,  high- 
minded,  a  little  absent,  now  and  then  a 
footfall  passing  through. 

"And  I  found  them  all  full  of  the 
same  strange  questioning: 

"'Where  are  we  going?' 

"And  nobody  knew." 

Mr.  Lee  will  warn  you,  before  you 
have  looked  very  long  at  his  "moving- 
picture  of  democracy,"  that  he  doesn't 
presume  to  know  where  we  are  going. 
The  most  that  he  hopes  to  do  is  to  say 
where  it  is  that  he,  himself,  really  wants 
to  go.  No  pellet-review  can  describe 
that  goal.  Here  is  his  first  suggestion 
of  it: 

"So,  as  I  have  watched  my  fellow 
human  beings,  what  I  have  come  to 
want  most  of  all  in  this  world  is  the 
inspired  employer — or  what  I  have 
called  the  inspired  millionaire  or  or- 
gfanirer :  the  man  who  can  take  the  ma- 


chines off  the  backs  of  the  people  and 
take  the  machines  out  of  their  wits,  and 
make  the  machines  free  their  bodies 
and  serve  their  souls." 

Mr.  Lee  is  not  unaware  that  other 
people  have  goals  also — for  themselves 
and  for  others.  A  few  of  his  chapter 
titles  will  indicate  some  of  the  points 
on  which  his  readers  will  have  oppor- 
tunities to  agree  or  disagree:  Mr.  Car- 
negie Tries  to  Make  People  Read,  Mr. 
Nobel  Tries  to  Make  People  Write, 
The  Socialist  and  The  Hero,  An  Open- 
ing for  the  Next  Pierpont  Morgan,  The 
Humdrum  Factory  and  the  Tumpty- 
Tum  Theater,  Is  It  Second  Rate  for 
Good  People  to  be  Successful?  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  Moses. 

Mr.  Lee's  book  is  not  a  scientific 
treatise  nor  a  closely-knit  discussion. 
It  is  oratory,  essay  and  poetry  overlaid 
with  science  and  imagination  and 
prophecy — all  forms  fused,  interleaved 
and  set  up  side  by  side.  You  can  open 
it  any  place  and  read  intelligently.  At 
times  the  author  nods.  At  other  times 
he  is  rather  self-consciously  awake. 
Nearly  always  he  is  suggestive. 

WINTHROP  D.  LANE. 

VOCATIONS  FOR  GIRLS 

By  E.  W.     Weaver.      A.  S.  Barnes. 

200  pp.     Price  $.75;  by  mail  of  THE 

SURVEY  $.82. 

Mr.  Weaver  has 
recognized  in  his 
book  what  so  many 
writers  and  speakers 
on  the  subject  of  vo- 
cations for  girls  have 
overlooked :  namely, 
that  the  choice  of  a 
vocation  is  condition- 
ed both  by  the  time 
when  that  choice 
must  be  made,  and 
educational, 
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physical,  and  mental  qualifications  which 
the  chooser  can  present  at  that  time. 
The  choice  necessarily  widens  for  those 
who  can  postpone  it  until  they  have 
reached  a  fair  degree  of  maturity,  and 
who  have  the  time  and  the  means  to 
obtain  special  preparation. 

In  the  first  thirteen  chapters  the, au- 
thor deals  with  general  problems  of  vo- 
cational analysis,  briefly  discussing  in 
a  sane  and  practical  manner  the  neces- 
sity of  surveying  the  field  of  possible 
occupations ;  of  examining  one's  self  to 
find  in  what  direction  one's  tastes  and 
abilities  lie;  of  making  a  choice;  of  se- 
curing adequate  preparation;  of  finding 
an  opening;  and  of  discovering  ways  of 
getting  along;  of  broadening  out,  and 
becoming  a  thrifty  and  efficient  worker. 
Although  each  subject  is  treated  very 
briefly,  supplementary  related  topics  are 
suggested  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  for 
practical  exercises.  The  discussion  of 
these  could  hardly  fail  to  be  of  value  to 
pupils  if  rightly  handled  by  teachers. 

The  remaining  chapters  deal  with  oc- 
cupations, and  attempt  to  give  :general 
information  as  to  work,  wages,  and  op- 
portunities in  a  variety  of  different 
fields  in  which  girls  and  women  are 
employed. 

In  general,  the  material  on  occupa- 
tions is  presented  impartiallv  with  little 


attempt   to  prejudice     in     favor  of   or 
against  any  particular  work. 

There  are,  however,  certain  unfortun- 
ate exceptions;  as  for  example  the 
chapter  on  factory  work,  which  would 
give  the  impression  that  all  factory  oc- 
cupations were  of  a  rather  low  order, 
and  underpaid.  A  classification  of  fac- 
tory occupations  into  low  grade,  medi- 
um grade,  and  high  grade  skilled  work 
would  have  helped  to  clarify  the  treat- 
ment and  might  perhaps  have  avoided 
giving  en  impression  that  factory  work 
per  se  was  undesirable  either  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  worth-while  occupa- 
tion, or  of  wage  returns. 

If,  as  Mr.  Weaver  says,  factory  work 
"is  the  only  field  outside  of  domestic 
service  open  to  the  girl  who  has  to  leave 
school  at  an  early  age,"  then  the  neces- 
sity of  presenting  all  of  its  possibilities 
is  apparent.  One  might  easily  take  is- 
sue with  Mr.  Weaver  however  on  his 
statement,  as  mercantile  establishments 
as  well  as  many  others  employ  large 
numbers  of  young  girls,  with  a  mini- 
mum of  school  training,  as  messengers 
or  errand  girls. 

It  may  well  be  questioned,  too,  if 
domestic  service  is  open  to  the  average 
fourteen-year-old  girl  as  she  leaves 
school.  And,  while  the  theory  sounds 
well,  there  is  little  evidence  in  support 
of  Mr.  Weaver's  statement  that  those 
who  begin  "in  domestic  service  may  look 
forward  later  to  entering  the  field  of 
domestic  science  and  the  household 
arts." 

A  valuable  chapter  on  schools  offer- 
ing special  training  for  women  is  given 
at  the  close  of  the  book.  This  is  con- 
fined entirely  to  opportunities  in  New 
York  city,  and  should  be  of  help  to 
girls  in  the  New  York  public  schools. 
FLORENCE  M.  MARSHALL. 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

By  Albert  H.  Leake.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Co.  205  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by 
mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.35. 

This  volume  is  a 
Hart,  Schaffner,  and 
Marx  prize  essay  in 
which  the  author  dis- 
cusses the  aims  and 
objects  of  industrial 
education  and  makes 
an  admirable  analysis 
of  the  school  attend- 
ance and  education  of 
the  present  industrial 
workers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 
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The  conclusions  at  which  he  arrives 
are  that  industrial  education  must  have 
its  beginnings  in  the  elementary  school  ; 
that  manual  training  should  not  be  cast 
aside  as  useless,  but  should  be  vitalized 
and  given  a  more  industrial  content; 
that  a  new  type  of  school  is  needed 
which  will  train  certain  classes  of  boys 
and  girls  between  thirteen  and  sixteen 
years  of  age  and  will  articulate  directly 
with  industrial  vocations;  that  attend- 
ance at  continuation  schools  for  a  lim- 
ited number  of  hours  per  week  should 
be  made  compulsory  for  working  chil- 
dren up  to  sixteen  years  of  age  at  least. 

The  author  holds  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  modernize  apprenticeship  and 
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to  make  that  a  part  of  any  scheme  of 
genuine  industrial  training.  He  also 
believes  that  a  system  of  vocational 
guidance  will  be  necessary  to  render 
industrial  education  effective. 

Mr.  Leake  points  out  the  danger  of 
blindly  following  the  methods  worked 
out  in  foreign  countries,  contending 
that  any  system  of  industrial  education 
must  be  appropriate  to  our  own  social 
and  economic  conditions  and  must  take 
account  of  the  peculiar  temperament  of 
Americans. 

The  book  is  written  from  a  practical 
standpoint  with  a  historical  background 
which  renders  it  at  once  interesting  and 
instructive.  FRANK  M.  LEAVITT. 

SCHOOL  CLINICS-AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD 

By  Lewis  D.  Cruickshank,  M.  D., 
D.P.H.  The  National  League  for 
Physical  Education.  171  pp.  Price 
$.60;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $.70. 

The  recent  re- 
markable movement 
for  the  improvement 
of  the  health  of  chil- 
dren at  the  public 
schools  has  come  up 
squarely  against  the 
problem  of  treat- 
ment and  the  need 
for  public  treatment. 
In  response  to  this 
need  public  school 
clinics  have  sprung 
up  in  all  parts  of  the  world  with  re- 
markable rapidity.  Numerous  volun- 
tary agencies  have  started  the  remedial 
work  the  need  for  which  medical  inspec- 
tion and  examination  have  disclosed; 
but  they  have  proved  inadequate  to  cope 
with  the  gigantic  task,  and  are  therefore 
rapidly  becoming  transformed  from  priv- 
ate to  public  institutions. 

The  school  clinic  is  simply  an  attempt 
to  minister  to  the  individual  physical 
needs  of  children  as  the  classroom  aims 
to  minister  to  their  mental  needs.  It 
is  estimated  that  one-third  of  our  school 
children  have  teeth  defects  and  other 
ailments,  and  another  third  have  teeth 
defects  only.  These  are  the  type  of 
ailments  which  it  is  the  function  of  the 
school  clinic  to  remedy. 

Preventive  and  curative  medicine  un- 
doubtedly have  in  the  school  and  the 
pre-school  periods  their  greatest  oppor- 
tunities for  adding  to  the  happiness  and 
vitality  of  nations.  Professor  Wins- 
low's  prophecy  of  a  near  future  when 
most  physicians  will  be  public  serv- 
ants working  principally  in  the  field 
of  preventive  medicine,  seems  here  to 
have  its  earliest  chance  of  extensive 
realization. 

Seeing  the  lack  of  norms  and  stand- 
ards, as  well  as  of  trained  men  and 
women  for  school  treatment,  Dr. 
Cruickshank  has  provided  us  with 
a  practical  handbook,  "combining," 
as  Dr.  McKenzie  points  out,  "a  mini- 
mum of  theory  with  a  maximum  of 
practical  detail."  Part  one  grapples 
with  the  general  problem  of  the  treat- 
ment of  school  children ;  part  two  deals 
with  a  survey  of  school  treatment 
schemes  and  school  clinics  in  Great 
Britain;  and  part  three  deals  with  school 
clinics  abroad. 


If  the  health  of  nations  is  to  be  in- 
sured at  its  source,  the  public  school 
clinic,  Dr.  Cruickshank  believes,  must 
pave  the  way  and  bear  a  large  share  of 
the  burden.  Various  alternative  meth- 
ods of  treatment  are,  however,  given  a 
careful  and  impartial  scrutiny :  private 
practitioners,  charitable  hospitals  and 
dispensaries,  children's  clubs,  national 
health  insurance,  and  treatment  under 
the  poor  law. 

Under  certain  local  conditions  these 
various  agencies  function,  not  only  to 
pave  the  way,  but  to  supplement  the 
public  clinic.  But  in  general,  they  are 
overworked,  unconnected  with  the  work 
of  the  schools,  unscientific,  have  little 
or  no  power  of  compulsion,  and  do  not 
have  the  support  of  the  public  which  is 
given  the  public  schools.  These  topics 
are  discussed  in  the  opening  chapters. 

Chapter  IV  deals  with  the  advantages 
of  school  clinics,  and  also  the  disad- 
vantages: that  clinics  are  not  applicable 
to  rural  regions,  and  that  they  may  les- 
sen parental  responsibility.  In  later 
chapters  the  author  shows  how  the 
former  difficulty  is  being  obviated. 

Chapter  V  discusses  the  organization, 
functions  and  management  of  a  school 
clinic;  and  Chapter  VI  discusses  the 
methods  of  work  and  the  five  divisions 
essential  to  a  thoroughgoing  clinic: 
medical  division,  ophthalmic  division, 
dental  division,  orthopedic  division,  and 
operative  division.  Numerous  illustra- 
tions add  to  the  interest  of  these  sec- 
tions. 

Later  chapters  give  the  results  of 
questionnaires,  visits,  and  studies  of  re- 
ports of  school  treatment  as  carried  on 
in  Great  Britain,  and  statements  regard- 
ing the  number  of  clinics  and  their  ad- 
ministration in  sixteen  countries.  Alto- 
gether the  volume  will  be  of  great  as- 
sistance in  this  country. 

Louis  W.  RAPEER. 

THE  WHITE  SLAVES  OF  LONDON 

By  W.  N.  Willis.  Richard  G.  Bad- 
ger. Gorham  Press.  176  pp.  Price 
$1.00;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.10. 

Everyone  who  has 
tried  sincerely  to 
grapple  with  the 
problem  of  the  social 
evil  and  is  cosgnizant 
of  the  grim  facts  of 
the  white  slave  traf- 
fic, has  had  some 
time  or  other  roused 
within  him  a  helpless 
rage  against  those 
people  who,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Willis, 
"secure  in  their  own  homes  and  their 
own  lives,  'pooh !  pooh !'  actual  occur- 
rences as  the  work  of  the  imaginative 
brain  of  the  sensational  novelist."  On 
page  after  page  of  this  careful  and  il- 
luminating investigation  of  conditions  in 
London,  are  expressions  of  a  burning 
sense  of  a  sin  a;gainst  humanity  in  the 
clownish  indifference  and  mawkish  re- 
luctance or  the  crass  intention  to  under- 
mine the  belief  in  the  truth  of  this 
evil  of  the  white  slave  traffic.  The 
author  says:  "Publicity  of  the  horrors 
of  the  trade  is  the  safest  and  surest 
means  o-f  stopping  it.  The  wholesale 
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ruin  of  young  girls  will  not  be  one  whit 
diminished  until  the  dark  and  danger- 
ous road  before  the  girls  is  lighted  up 
in  every  nook  and  corner  by  the  search- 
light of  strong  publicity.  Then  strong 
public  resolve  will  follow  to  kill  the 
trade." 

Very  convincing  are  the  introductory 
letters  printed  in  this  book.  The  Bishop 
of  London  says,  ''I  hope  the  book  will 
shock  London."  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  writes,  "Plain  facts  can  no 
longer  be  honestly  challenged  by  any 
capable  man."  The  Bishop  of  Birm- 
ingham says,  "What  we  are  demand- 
ing is  reasonable  protection  for  inex- 
perience and  innocence."  Mrs.  Bram- 
well  Booth's  statement  culminates  in  the 
cry,  "Let  us  hear  no  more  about  ex- 
aggeration !" 

Indeed,  one  doesn't  know  in  what 
terms  of  restraint  or  moderation  to  char- 
acterize the  cruel  apathy  of  the  ignor- 
ant, and  the  cold,  academic  calculations 
of  even  social  experts  on  this  problem. 
If  those  truly  sincere  people  who  are 
over-careful  to  be  calm  and  judicial  in 
this  matter  could  only  realize  in  what 
category  they  place  themselves !  If  rep- 
utable newspapers  which  publish  jeerin,g 
editorials  about  "false  alarms,"  laugh 
at  the  tragedy  of  "girl  disappearances" 
and  the  absurdity  of  "myths"  about  vio- 
lent methods  of  procuring,  could  but  see 
clearly  that,  in  fact  if  not  in  intention, 
they  array  themselves  on  the  side  of 
pimps,  procurers,  vice  agents,  and  com- 
bines; and  if  they  would  but  realize 
that  false  newspaper  items  where  deeds 
of  procuring  are  veiled  under  the  de- 
scription of  "mashers  talking  to  girls  in 
the  street"  are  a  great  help  to  the 
underworld  whose  great  business  asset 
is  secrecy  and  the  cloak  of  darkness ! 
If  worthy  officials  who  persistently  raid 
and  suppress  film  plays  and  dramas 
representing  accurately ,  just  such  dan- 
gers as  Mr.  Willis  describes,  while  they 
allow  to  run  unhampered  stories  of  de- 
bauchery and  crime,  loose  musical  com- 
edies that  exploit  vice  in  the  spirit  of 
ribaldry  but  without  exposing  any  sys- 
tem or  gripping  reality,  could  realize 
that  all  unwittingly  they  are  doing  just 
what  the  underworld  would  wish  to  have 
done ! 

Many  stories  are  cited  that  show  how 
starvation  wages  with  all  the  pressure 
and  contributory  influence  they  exert  are 
not  sufficient  to  account  for  igirls  going 
astray.  In  most  cases  the  pimp  and  the 
procurer  have  to  work  hard  for  their 
prey.  Again  and  again  the  author  bears 
testimony,  "Few,  very  few,  want,  or  are 
inclined  to  go  wrong." 

The  author  states  that  the  purpose  of 
publishing  the  book  at  this  time  is  to  up- 
hold the  white  slave  traffic  bill  pending 
before  the  English  Parliament.  Through- 
out the  book  the  subject  of  the  bill 
arises  again  and  again.  Mr.  Willis  ar- 
raigns the  persistent  weakening  of  the 
bill.  He  says,  "Parliament  has  no  time 
to  give  to  women.  They  cannot  do 
everything  and  help  everyone.  The 
question  of  improved  wages  for  women 
and  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  girls  are 
lost  sight  of  midst  the  loud  cries  for 
this  or  that  from  their  constituents." 

The  last  chapter  is  a  summary  under 
the  head  of  "What  are  the  remedies?" 
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Mr.  Willis  is  not  over-fatuous  or 
Utopian  in  the  hope  of  utterly  wiping 
out  prostitution,  but  he  stands  un- 
compromisingly for  suppression  and 
for  proper  treatment  of  the  unfor- 
tunate girls.  "It  is,"  he  says,  "a 
frightful  enormity  that  condemns  a 
girl  to  eternal  shame  and  degradation 
for  one  false  move  from  the  strict  path 
of  rectitude.  A  man  may  fall  every 
day  and  every  hour  of  the  day,  but  he 
is  always  picked  up.  One  never  hears 
of  a  fallen  man." 

After  summing  up  again  the  good 
clauses  in  the  bill  which  constitute  re- 
pressive measures  and  proper  punish- 
ment of  offenders,  the  book  closes  with 
the  following  passage, — the  one  radical 
remedy  to  which  all  clear-minded  think- 
ers inevitably  are  led:  "The  next — 
and  most  vital — remedy  which  I  would 
earnestly  appeal  to  men  to  apply,  is  to 
extend  all  political  rights  and  equalities 
to  the  women — the  mothers  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  nation.  With  political  pow- 
er and  prestige,  their  lives  can  be  made 
better  and  more  useful,  their  burdens 
lighter,  and  their  responsibilities  to  the 
nation  for  the  proper  protection  of  their 
children  more  serious." 

HARRIET  BURTON  LAIDLAW. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  APPROACH   TO  SOCIAL 
MORALITY 

By  Richard  C.  Caboi:  National  Board 
ofY.  W.  C.  A.  99pp.  Price  $.50;  by 
mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $.55. 

"What  we  want  is 
the  attitude  of  wel- 
come to  that  which 
is  trying  to  be,  but 
which  is  still  very  in- 
choate, still  element- 
al and  slight,"  says 
Dr.  Cabot  in  one  of 
three  lectures  on  The 
Consecration  of  the 
Affections.  These 
lectures  were  ad- 
dressed in  the  first 
instance  to  the  employed  officers  of  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
of  the  United  States  at  their  third  bien- 
nial conference  held  in  April,  1913. 
They  are  published  by  the  National 
Board  of  the  Association  together  with 
the  report  of  its  committee  on  Social 
Morality  under  .the  inclusive  title  of  The 
Christian  Approach  to  Social  Morality. 
For  an  illustration  of  his  statement, 
Dr.  Cabot  turns  to  Shakespeare's  Henry 
V,  where  stands  a  vivid  instance  of  the 
creative  power  of  suggestion  when  used 
by  a  leader  of  men.  "I  see  you  stand 
like  greyhounds  in  the  slips  straining 
upon  the  start"  says  the  king  in  the 
scene  before  Harfleur,  and  the  flagging 
energy  of  the  men  does  make  quick  re- 
sponse to  the  leader's  expression  of 
faith. 

From  a  different  angle  the  same  point 
is  made  in  another  of  the  lectures.  "Do 
you  tell  children  truthfulness?  Nobody 
ever  told  a  virtue  or  was  told  a  virtue. 
.  .  .  You  do  not  grow  up  by  any- 
thing so  easy  as  being  told";  and  from 
still  another  angle  the  right  relation  of 
teacher  and  pupil  is  shewn:  "In  loy- 
alty we  are  always  looking  through  the 
literal  to  the  spirit.  When  you  look  at 
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a   person   you    look    right   through   his 
eyes  into  his  spirit." 

If  one  bear  in  mind  the  very  definite 
suggestions  that  teachers  of  social  mor- 
ality may  find  in  many  of  the  current 
books  on  talks  to  youth,  books  called 
forth  in  quick  succession  by  the  startled 
realization  that  "something  must  be 
done,"  the  precepts  in  the  lectures  on 
the  Consecration  of  the  Affections  seem 
hard  to  relate  to  the  need  to  prepare 
talks  for  boys  and  girls.  The  rather 
meager  suggestions  of  method  in  the 
last  pages,  moreover,  seem  to  be  made 
rather  as  an  afterthought  and  may  be 
as  baffling  to  the  quickly  equipping  lec- 
turer on  sex  hygiene  as  are  the  pages 
that  precede.  But  sooner  or  later  it 
must  be  realized  that  no  series  of  lec- 
tures or  of  books  called  to  order  by  the 
exigencies  of  a  self-conscious  time  can 
be  made  to  take  the  place  of  strong 
personalities,  which  call  forth  the  hidden 
strength  of  the  weak  in  will. 

The  strength  of  this  simple  book  lies, 
however,  in  something  far  deeper  than 
in  the  exposition  of  human  personality. 
It  may  be  said  to  echo  the  words  of  the 
great  Hebrew  prophet,  "Even  the 
youths  shall  faint  and  be  weary,  and  the 
young  men  shall  utterly  fall:  But  they 
that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew 
their  strength ;  they  shall  mount  up  with 
wings  as  eagles;  they  shall  run  and  not 
be  weary;  and  they  shall  walk  and  not 
faint." 

It  may  be  added  that  Dr.  Cabot  elab- 
orates the  subject  of  the  lectures  in  two 
articles  Some  Allies  of  Love  and 
Friends  and  Foes  of  Love,  which  have 
appeared  in  the  December,  1913,  and 
January,  1914,  issues  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  See  also  discussion  of  Dr. 
Cabot's  talk  before  the  Society  for  So- 
cial and  Moral  Prophylaxis  in  THE 
SURVEY,  for  October  25,  1913. 

MARY  WILLCOX  GLENN. 

PRESSING  QUESTIONS 

By  A.  H.  McMurdo.  John  Lane  Co. 
342  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  THE 
SURVEY  $1.35. 

Three  incongruous 
pressing  questions 
Mr.  McMurdo  con- 
siders: profit-sharing, 
female  suffrage  and 
electoral  reform. 

I  n  profit-sharing 
he  sees  the  cure  for 
industrial  injustice 
and  for  poverty  with 
its  grisly  train.  But, 
certainly  in  America, 
profit-sharing  is  not  a 
pressing  question.  Even  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  not  yet  discovered  it.  So  not  many 
voters  can  be  shouting  for  it.  Mr.  Mc- 
Murdo's  electoral  reform  scheme  is  for 
representation  by  occupations  instead  of 
by  geographical  areas — a  plan  which 
would  probably  be  an  improvement  and 
will  one  day  get  wider  attention ;  but 
which  is  so  far  discussed  only  by  the 
political  philosophers  who  are  so  scorn- 
ed by  bustling  vote-getters. 

Female  suffrage  is  indeed  a  pressing 
question  and  Mr.  McMurdo's  treatment 
of  it  deserved  a  better  fate  than  to  be 
squeezed  into  one  book  between  two 


Pro6t  Shar- 
ing Electoral 
Reform 


alien  problems.  "The  franchise  imposes 
a  duty :  it  does  not  confer  a  privilege," 
the  author  contends.  He  does  not  won- 
der, therefore,  that  even  the  shrill  ap- 
peals of  the  suffragettes  do  not  stir  to 
enthusiasm  many  women.  He  sees  in 
the  excess  million  of  English  women, 
who  are  forever  excluded  from  child- 
bearing,  the  main  cause  of  the  suffra- 
gette's fanaticism.  He  blames  the  men 
for  failure  to  foresee  that  the  ruthless 
destruction  of  men  in  war  and  in  in- 
dustry and  the  emigration  of  men  to  the 
colonies  would  thus  upset  the  equilibri- 
um of  nature  and  produce  the  nervous- 
ness and  hysteria  now  prevalent  among 
English  womankind. 

However,  women  as  a  sex,  despite 
voteless  condition,  do  not  suffer  many 
disabilities  which  men  do  not  share. 
True,  many  women  workers  are  op- 
pressed. So  are  men  workers.  Many 
women  are  poor.  So  are  many  men. 
Classes  suffer;  not  sexes.  Lawmakers 
cannot  consider  the  interests  of  hus- 
bands and  fathers  apart  from  the  in- 
terests of  wives  and  mothers;  nor  can 
they  protect  the  men  of  one  class  against 
oppression  without  at  the  same  time  pro- 
tecting the  women  of  that  class. 

Altogether,  wonderful  to  relate,  Mr. 
McMurdo  has  put  a  strong  case  against 
female  suffrage.  But  he  is  not  a  stick- 
in-the-mud.  He  has  a  program  of  posi- 
tive betterment  for  women's  condition 
which  it  is  but  fair  to  leave  the  reader 
to  discover. 

JOHN  MARTIN. 

THE  GATHERING  STORM 

By  A.  Rifleman.  John  Lane  Company. 
297  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  THE 
SURVEY  $1.60. 

When  a  book 
which  purports  to 
treat  of  "The  Gath- 
ering Storm"  starts 
off  with  a  chapter  on 
"The  Evolution  of 
Society  to  the  Dawn 
of  History,"  skips 
nimbly  down  the  cen- 
turies "To  the  Fall 
of  Rome"  and  thence, 
with  staggering  leaps, 
'To  the  Modern  Era" 
the  reader  inevitably  gasps.  If  next 
the  victim  is  invited  to  ponder  "The 
Reaction  of  Economics  on  Ethics"  and 
similar  erudite  matters,  all  as  a  gentle 
prelude  to  a  slight  consideration  of 
"Socialism"  and  of  "The  Labor  Move- 
ments" he  wonders  how  a  storm  can 
have  been  gathering  so  long,  so  very 
long,  without  bursting;  and  why  A. 
Rifleman  should  have  been  so  exaspera- 
tingly  slow  in  taking  aim. 

Socialists  who  boast  that  the  econ- 
omic interpretation  of  history  was  their 
own  discovery  and  is  their  stoutest  de- 
fence, will  be  staggered  to  learn,  at  the 
end  of  this  survey  of  the  ages,  that 
"Socialism  is  a  system  of  ethics  running 
counter  to  general  economic  fact"  and 
that  "When,  as  is  inevitable,  in  the  nat- 
ural process  of  evolution,  the  industries 
of  the  civilized  world  are  concentrated 
under  the  control  of  large  groups  of 
producers  there  will  be  an  end  to  compe- 
tition, there  will  be  an  end  to  war.  there 
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will  be  an  end  to  slums."  In  fact,  vast 
international  trusts  will  bring  in  the 
millennium.  After  such  a  cheering  as- 
surance it  would  be  a  pity  to  go  fur- 
ther. And  as  his  panting  progress  down 
the  aeons  has  left  the  reader  scant 
breath  for  the  brief  Present,  perhaps 
he  will  be  just  as  glad  to  escape  waiting 
any  longer  to  see  whether  "A.  Rifle- 
man" can  hit  the  bull's  eye. 

JOHN  MARTIN. 
THE  HUMAN  WAY 

Addresses  on  the  race  problem  deliv- 
ered at  the  Southern  Sociological  Con- 
gress, Atlanta,  1913.  Published  by 
Southern  Sociological  Congress,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

This    volume    con- 
tains   seventeen    ad- 
dresses on  the  Negro 
Southerners        problem,     twelve     of 
on  the  them  by  professors  in 


Negro    Problem 


southern  colleges. 
Without  exception 
they  are  written  in  a 
spirit  of  fair-minded 
inquiry  and  of  deep 
humanity.  They  de- 
mand educational  op- 
portunity for  the  Ne- 
gro child;  more  healthful  conditions 
for  the  race,  especially  in  cities;  im- 
partial treatment  in  the  courts;  equal 
accommodations  for  equal  pay  on  com- 
mon carriers;  a  release  from  the  evils 
of  the  crop-mortgage  and  credit  sys- 
tems; and  the  exercise  of  the  ballot 
when  the  state's  constitutional  require- 
ments have  been  complied  with. 

The  addresses  contain  few  new  facts, 
but  they  sum  up  the  conclusions  of 
broad-minded  men  and  women  who  are 
working  for  reform  among  both  white 
and  colored  in  their  communities.  In- 
deed, they  are  so  radical  that,  at  the 
time  they  were  delivered,  the  press, 
North  and  South,  failed  adequately  to 
report  them. 

James  H.  Dillard,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  race  problems,  says  in  his 
opening  address:  "We  southern  white 
people  now  realize  two  facts  in  regard 
to  the  relationship  of  the  races.  First, 
we  realize  that  the  old  relationship,  so 
frequently  typified  in  the  affection  of 
the  black  Mammy,  is  one  that  must  pass. 
Second,  we  realize  that  the  spirit  of  no 
relationship,  no  I  esponsibility,  no  co- 
operation, is  impossible.  We  see  that 
our  whole  public  welfare  requires  the 
education  and  the  improvement  of  the 
colored  people  in  our  midst." 

Josiah  Morse  of  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  sounds  this  high  re- 
ligious note:  "Alter  the  conduct  of  men 
and  you  alter  the  facts  that  affect  them. 
We  need  not  more  facts,  valuable  as 
these  are,  but  more  faith ;  not  more  sta- 
tistics and  academic  studies,  but  more 
religion,  more  genuine  religion — more 
faith  in  the  brotherhood  of  man  and 
the  fatherhood  of  God." 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Hammond  of  Augusta,  Ga., 
says :  "Our  problem  is  not  racial,  but  hu- 
man and  economic.  The  coincidence  to 
<io  great  an  extent  in  the  South  of  the 
poverty  line  and  the  color  line  has  con- 
fused our  thoughts :  we  hold  the  Negro 
racially  responsible  for  conditions  com- 
mon to  all  races  on  his  economic  plane." 


Municipal 

Reform  for  the 

Layman 


And  W.  D.  Weatherford  of  Nash- 
ville, whose  many  contributions  to  the 
race  problem  should  be  known  to  SUR- 
VEY readers,  sums  up  his  plea  for  a  more 
humanitarian  attitude  on  the  Negro 
problem  with  these  words:  "We  are  not 
nine  million  Negroes  and  twenty  million 
whites;  we  are  twenty-nine  million  hu- 
man beings,  and  whatever  affects  one  of 
our  company  must  of  necessity  affect  all 
the  other  28,999,999.  We  must  stand  or 
fall  together.  Thank  God,  this  is  true." 
MARY  WHITE  OVINGTON. 

MODERN  CITIES 

By  Horatio  M.  Pollock  and  William 
S.  Morgan.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany. 418  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail 
of  THE  SURVEY  $1.64. 

The  authors  have 
given  us  a  concise 
survey  of  the  physi- 
cal development  of 
cities  during  the  last 
three  decades,  with 
a  discussion  of  the 
accompanying  social 
and  political  aspects 
of  municipal  life. 
Chapters  on  city 
planning,  housing, 
street  systems,  civic 
art,  parks  and  harbor  development 
touch  this  enormous  field  in  a  way 
that  will  prove  interesting  to  the 
lay  reader.  In  the  opening  chap- 
ters considerable  space  is  devoted  to 
historical  matter  which  might  have 
been  better  given  over  to  amplification 
of  recent  civic  endeavor. 

In  the  chapter  on  civic  art  we  are  in- 
clined to  differ  decidedly  in  our  esti- 
mate of  the  worth  of  examples  cited. 
In  regard  to  the  harbor  of  Genoa  the 
details  are  overdone  and  much  that 
would  have  enlightened  the  lay  reader 
in  regard  to  similar  developments  in 
other  European  cities  is  entirely  ignor- 
ed. There  is  a  particularly  interesting 
presentation  of  housing  progress  in 
Italy. 

The  second  half  of  the  book  contains 
chapters  on  education,  sanitation,  munic- 
ipal politics  and  social  progress.  The 
resume  of  a  hundred  years'  progress 
in  municipal  government  in  England  and 
America  is  instructive  and  interesting. 
There  is  a  brief  treatment  of  the  devel- 
opment of  commission  government  in 
America,  of  the  progress  of  civil  serv- 
ice reform  and  the  control  of  public 
service  corporations.  There  is  a  timely 
and  interesting  chapter  on  Montessori 
schools  in  Italy,  continuation  schools  in 
Munich,  and  wider  use  of  the  school 
plant  in  America. 

The  last  three  chapters  are  given  over 
to  problems  of  social  betterment.  Or- 
ganized religion  is  somewhat  severely  ar- 
raigned for  standing  aloof  in  matters 
concerning  municipal  welfare.  The  so- 
cial evil  in  different  countries  and  the 
various  solutions  suggested  are  taken 
up.  Ethical  training  of  the  most  funda- 
mental sort  in  the  relation  of  the  sexes 
is  offered  as  the  only  way  of  finally 
solving  the  problem.  For  general  munic- 
ipal advance,  co-operative  effort  is 
urged,  with  education  in  morals,  hygiene 
and  useful  arts. 


.The  matter  is  well  presented,  with 
good  illustrations  and  statistical  data  to 
support  the  argument  where  there  is 
any  need  for  it.  As  a  book  for  the  lay- 
man, it  presents  in  a  readable  way  the 
most  pertinent  considerations  in  that 
widespread  movement  for  the  improve- 
ment of  city  life  in  its  economic,  social 
and  physical  aspects. 

GEORGE  B.  FORP. 

MY  LADY  OF  THE  CHIMNEY  CORNER 

By  Alexander  Irvine.  The  Century 
Company.  221  pp.  Price  $1.20;  by 
mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.30. 

My  Lady  of  the 
Chimney  Corner  is  a 
beautiful  story  of  the 
author's  mother,  dat- 
ing from  the  time  of 
the  Irish  famine  and 
filled  with  delicate  ex- 
pressions of  filial  ap- 
preciation. The  pic- 
ture of  living  condi- 
tions during  his  child- 
hood is  vividly  drawn 
and  the  characters 
own  delightful  Irish 
of  the  author's 


A  Mother's 
Message 


speak  in  their 
brogue.  The  burden 
message  to  the  world  is  taken  from  his 
mother's  lips — "There's  only  wan  kind 
o'  poverty,  an'  that's  to  have  no  love  in 
thy  heart."  It  is  a  book  that  every 
mother  and  every  mother's  son  ought  to 
read. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

POEMS.  By  Wilfrid  Earl  Chase.  W.  B.  Chase 
(publ.).  Price  $.75;  by  mail  of  THE  SUR- 
VEY $.81. 

BIOLOGY  OP  SEX.  T.  W.  Galloway.  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.  110  pp.  Price  $.75 ;  by  mall  of  THE 
SURVEY  $.82. 

SOCIOLOGY  AND  MODERN  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS.  By 
Charles  A.  Ellwood.  Revised  and  enlarged. 
American  Book  Co.  394  pp.  Price  $1.00 ;  by 
mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.11. 

CO-PARTNERSHIP        AND        PROFIT-SHARING.        By 

Aneurln   Williams.     Henry   Holt  &  Co.     256 

pp.     Price  $.50 ;   by  mall  of  THE  SURVEY  $.56. 
FROM  THE  LETTKR-FILES  OF  S.  W.  JOHNSON.   By 

Elizabeth  A.  Oaborne.     Yale  University  Press. 

292  pp.     Price  $2.50;  by  mail  of  THE  Srn- 

VEY  $2.70. 
A  HISTORY  OF  FREEDOM  OF  THOUGHT.    By  J.  B. 

Bury.      Henry    Holt   &   Co.      256   pp.      Price 

$.50 ;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $.56. 
THE  IMMIGRATION  PROBLEM.     By  Jeremiah  W. 

Jenks   and  W.  .Tctt   Lauck.      Revised.     Funk 

&  Wagnalls.     550  pp.     Price  $1.75;  by  mail 

of  THE  SURVEY  $1.90. 
VILLAGE    IMPROVEMENT.      By    Parrls    Thaxton 

Farwell.     Sturgis  and  Walton   Co.     362   pp. 

Price  $1.00 ;  by  mall  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.11. 
REMINISCENCES    OF    AN    AGITATOR.      By    R,    H. 

Norton.    R.  H.  Norton  (publ.).    91  pp.    Price 

$.50 ;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $.55. 
JOHX  WARD,  M.D.     By  Charles  Vale.     Mitchell 

Kennerley.     320  pp.     Price  $1.25  ;  by  mall  of 

THE  SURVEY  $1.37. 
A  WOMAN  IN  REVOLT.     By  Anne  Lee.     Desmond 

Fitzgerald,    Inc.      321    pp.      Price   $1.25;   by 

mail   of   THE   SURVEY   $1.35. 
THE    WORKER'S    DAILY    ROUND.      By    Charles 

Watney  and  James  A.  Little.     E.  P.  Dutton 

&  Co.     354  pp.     Price  $1.25 ;  by  mall  of  THE 

SURVEY    $1.38. 
PROSTITUTION  IN  EUROPE.   By  Abraham  Flexner. 

Bureau  of  Social   Hygiene  Series.     The  Cen- 
tury Co.     455  pp.     Price  $1.30 ;    by  mall  of 

THE-   SURVEY   $1.42. 
PROPERTY — ITS  DUTIES  AND  RIGHTS.      Essays 

with   introduction  by   the  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

The  Macmillan  Co.     198  pp.     Price  $1.50 ;  by 

mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.61. 
THE  REVOLT  OF  DEMOCRACY.    By  Alfred  Russell 

Wallace.      Funk   and    Wapmalls   Co.      82   pp. 

Price  $1.00;    by  mall  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.07. 
THE  FAMILY  AND  SOCIETY.   By  John  M.  Gillette. 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.     164   pp.     Price  $.50; 

by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $.56. 
TEACH   BLOSSOM.     By   Northrup   Morse,   Socio- 
logical    Fund,     Medical    Review    of    Reviews. 

Price  $1.00:  by  mnil  of  THE  SCRVEY  $1.08. 
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THE  BRIDGE  AND  THE  STEPPINGSTONES  FOR  WEALTH 
A  STRIKING  CONCEPTION   BY  THE  RADICAL  SCULPTOR,  CHARLES  HAAG 

Mr.  Haag  has  told  the  story  of  labor  and  immigration  in  some  of  his  larger  groups; 
and  a  photograph  of  his  remarkable  "Effort"  was  published  on  the  cover  of  The  Survey 
for  May  4,  1912. 

The  bridge  is  a  new  rendition  of  the  old  challenge,  that  the  way  to  wealth  is  over 
the  backs  of  the  people.  In  interpreting  his  group,  the  artist  says:  "The  children  sit- 
ting behind  their  parents  are  the  next  ones — the  steppingstones.  They  are  not  cared 
for,  for  the  parents  have  to  keep  the  bridge  up.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  when  the  two 
arise  there  will  be  some  changes." 


The  Trend  of  Things 


'  I  *  HESE  verses  were  written  on  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  the  Nurses' 
Settlement  by  Samuel  Lowendrohn,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  club  organized  at  the  settle- 
ment. This  club  has  celebrated  its  eigh- 
teenth anniversary  and  is  still  in  existence. 

HENRY  STREET  AND  TWENTY  YEARS 

The    Woolworth    looms    at    your    western 

gates, 

Its  height  symbolic  of  the  wondrous  hope 

The  alien  dreams.    And  to  him  as  he  waits 

And    dreams,    you   show    the   way;    the 

broadened  scope 

Of    vision,    makes    him    see    how    he   may 
count. 

Then  as  his  strangeness  wears  away, 
Toward  the  east,  the  mighty  bridge  ap- 
pears to  wait 
For  him  to  cross  upon  his  way, — 

No    longer    strange — but    keen    with    ill 

the  weight 
And  burden  of  the  city  and  the  state. 

So  German,  Irish,  Jew  fare  forth, 
To  east  and  west  and  south  and  north. 

This  is  the  worthwhile  truth  you  teach 
To  fight  the  battle  of  life,  we  each 

Must  hold  ideals  and  a  boundless  faith. 

Aye,  Henry  Street,  the  twenty  years  will 

pass; 

Untired,  westward  you'll  turn,  again  pre- 
pared 
For  countless  scores  of  years.     We,  who 

have  shared 
These  years  gone  by,  in  east  and  west, 

will  rise  in  mass, 
In  gratefulness,  with  loyalty,  to  homage  pay. 


t<  DHILANTHROPY ought  to  mean  an 
effort  to  benefit  someone  outside 
one's  own  self  and  circle"  says  the  Berea 
Quarterly,  and  suggests  the  following  tests 
of  the  value  of  benevolent  projects:  "I. 
Help  causes  that  are  well  managed.  II. 
Help  cases  most  liable  to  be  overlooked. 
III.  Help  causes  that  promise  to  raise  up 
new  helpers." 


A  literature  originated  for  purposes  of 
education  and  reform,  all  of  whose 
creators  are  still  living — such  is  Yiddish, 
formerly  despised  as  an  ungrammatical  low 
German  dialect.  "Today,"  says  Harry 
Rogoff  in  The  International,  "Yiddish  lit- 
erature is  one  of  the  most  potent  agents 
for  awakening  and  fostering  a  Jewish  con- 
sciousness amongst  the  various  strata  of  the 
race." 

Fifty  years  ago  M.  S.  Abramovitz 
wrote  in  Yiddish  because  his  purpose  was 
not  art  but  reform,  not  literature  but 
education.  He  desired  to  teach  the 
masses,  to  uplift  them;  and  to  his  sor- 
row Yiddish  was  the  only  language  the 
masses  could  read  and  understand. 

Abramovitz  has  taken  for  his  literary 
domain  the  Jews  of  the  oppressed,  crush- 
ed, poverty-stricken  Russian  Ghetto- 
towns,  where  life  is  a  continual  struggle 
with  the  "evil  passion  for  food;"  where 
God  is  austere  and  religion  Puritanistic; 


where  duty  and  fear  fill  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  shriveled  soul. 

Little  wonder  that  all  he  can  offer  this 
unhappy  world  of  his  is  either  contempt 
or  tears.  Examining  its  ungainly  ex- 
terior he  grows  impatient  and  jeers  at  it 
and  scratches  it  with  the  sharp  point  of 
his  satirical  pen.  But  on  looking  more 
deeply  into  its  soul,  on  detecting  there 
the  wonderful  powers  and  beauties  of 
his  suffering  people,  his  heart  grows  full 
and  tears  of  love  and  sympathy  flow  out 
of  it  in  abundance. 

Almost  contemporary  with  Abramo- 
vitz and  on  a  plane  much  higher  than  his, 
stands  the  genius  of  Jewish  Poland, 
Judah  L.  Perez.  In  his  earlier  and  better 
period  Perez  followed  along  the  same 
lines  as  Abramovitz.  But  being  the 
greater  artist,  and  the  more  European  in 
culture  and  learning,  he  can  be  more 
easily  appreciated  by  the  non-Jewish 
reader. 

Perez,  like  Abramovitz  is  essentially  a 
critic  and  a  preacher.  He,  however,  is 
not  satisfied  with  merely  jeering  and 
weeping  at  Jewish  follies  and  woes.  For 
his  is  the  soul  of  a  revolutionist.  He 
argues,  denounces  and  defies. 

And  in  spite  of  all  that,  he  is  an  artist 
of  the  first  order.  Like  Tolstoi  he  pos- 
sesses that  wonderful  power  of  making 
his  art  pure  and  purposeful  at  the  same 
time.  His  sketches  of  Jewish  life  in 
the  small  Polish  towns  are  gems  of  pur- 
est, artistic  value  though  there  is  a  moral 
lesson,  a  sermon  or  a  revolutionary  doc- 
trine in  almost  each  and  every  one  of 
them. 

Perez  never  sighs  or  weeps,  never  bites 
or  stings.  His  soul  is  too  lofty,  his 
heart  too  deep.  Before  his  tears  have 
had  time  to  well  up  to  his  eyes,  his  soul 
is  aflame  with  rebellion.  Before  his 
sneer  has  found  visible  expression  love 
and  sympathy  have  overwhelmed  them. 

Abramovitz  and  Perez  are  the  fountain 
heads  of  Yiddish  literature.  The  currents 
that  flowed  out  of  them  can  still  be  seen 
as  distinct  streams  coursing  along  and 
irrigating  the  fields  of  Yiddish  let- 
ters. .  .  . 


C  INCE  1876,  the  birthrate  has  been  fall- 
ing  in  Great  Britain.  Now  conies  z 
National  Commission  on  the  Birthrate  to 
inquire  why.  The  high  standard  of  living, 
love  of  pleasure  and  the  higher  education 
of  women  are  among  the  causes  to  which 
the  change  is  commonly  attributed. 

The  most  serious  question  involved,  to 
English  minds,  is  whether  or  not  a  lower 
degree  of  fertility  is  behind  the  lower  birth- 
rate. One  thing  is  certain  to  come  of  the 
investigation,  says  "Lens"  writing  in  The 
New  Statesman,  the  demand  that  we  shall 
"take  better  care  of  the  birthrate  we 
have.  .  .  . 

Our  attention  to  nurture  must  be  earlier 
directed  than  ever  before.  We  must  pro- 
tect fatherhood  and  motherhood,  not 
merely  from  the  gross  racial  poisons,  but 
from  subtler  forms  of  malnutrition.  We 
must  care  for  the  next  generation  long 
before  the  date  at  which  we  recognize 
and  count  it  as  the  "birthrate,"  and  this 
means  an  almost  undreamt  of  extension 
of  the  principle  of  care  for  expectant 
motherhood.  When  all  babies  are  born 
viable,  and  when  no  babies  are  then  killed, 
we  shall  have  what  I  call  an  effective 
birthrate.  To  make  the  present  birth- 
rate an  effective  birthrate  in  this  sense 
would  be  as  good  as  to  double  it,  but 
allow  the  present  proportion  of  wastage. 
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|~AR.  HOURWICH  has  resigned  as  clerk  of  the 
\_J  Joint  Board  of  the  cloak  makers  union  in 
New  York,  and  if  managers  and  men  fail  to  per- 
petuate and  make  more  practical  the  machinery 
of  the  protocol,  it  will  be  for  some  other  reason 
than  that 'of  personality.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  manufacturers  are  willing  to  sink 
individual  advantage  and,  like  Dr.  Hourwich, 
make  substantial  sacrifices  for  an  instrument 
which  has  been  regarded  as  of  national  promise. 

In  stepping  aside,  Dr.  Hourwich  has  rendered 
a  final  service  to  the  men  in  the  trade;  but  it  is 
by'no  means  his  only  service;  for  his  dynamic 
personality  has  made  urgent  issue  of  those  flaws 
in  the  agreement  which  had  too  long  been  allowed 
to  persist  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  workers. 

It  would  be  a  misfortune  to  let  the  organic  re- 
lationships called  into  being  by  the  protocol 
revert  into  the  frictions  and  formalities  of  a 
petty  court.  Negotiation  and  agreement  are  bet- 
ter than  adjudication;  but  the  experience  in  Chi- 
cago of  the  Hart,  Schaffner  and  Marx  board,  with 
its  impartial  chairmen,  goes  to  show  that  some 
way  should  be  found  to  overcome  the  dead  lock 
on  the  New  York  grievance  board  with  its  evenly 
divided  membership;  so  that  when  the  question 
at  issue  is  whether  some  article  of  the  protocol 
has  been  violated,  decision  may  be  had  promptly 
and  that  decision  enforced.  As  it  stands  now, 
in  such  cases  the  union  may  find  itself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  sending  in  its  own  members  to  "scab" 
against  other  members  who  quit  work  because 
they  cannot  get  such  a  grievance  settled. 

And  underlying  this  question  'of  machinery  is 
the  more  formidable  one  of  working  out  some 
form  of  standardizing  the  piece  work  wages  of 
the  different  shops,  so  that  socially-minded  work- 
men and  progressive  managers  shall  not  suffer 
as  now  from  the  inequalities  which  have  given 
rise  to  a  disruptive  system  of  sub-manufacture. 


r^HE  Iron  Age  in  a  recent  issue  brings  an  in- 
JL  dictment  against  labor  unions.  Among  the 
counts  are  the  charges  that  "Hie  majority  sub- 
mit to  the  dictates  of  the  minority,"  "many  men 
join  unions  but  do  not  attend  the  meetings," 
"many  of  the  best  workmen  never  take  part  in 
the  deliberations  of  their  organization." 

These  defects  may  well  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  union  members.  But  it  will  not  be 
amiss  to  remind  other  elements  in  society  of  the 
same  defects.  Substitute  the  word  "citizens"  for 


"labor"  and  the  first  indictment  stands.  Substi- 
tute the  word  "church"  for  "union"  and  the  sec- 
ond indictment  stands.  Substitute  the  word 
"stockholders"  for  "best  workmen"  and  the 
third  indictment  stands. 

Last  spring  some  fifty  men  gathered  at  the  an- 
nual stockholders'  meeting  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  which  boasts  stockholders  to 
the  number  of  100,000.  So  far  as  one  could  see, 
these  men  who  hooted  Charles  M.  Cabot,  and  de- 
rided him  with  insulting  epithets  when  he  sug- 
gested a  plan  looking  to  the  elimination  of  the  in- 
human twelve-hour  shift,  were  men  who  deter- 
mined the  policies  of  the  steel  corporation. 

When  the  church  members  take  their  duties  as 
church  members  seriously,  when  citizens  go  to  the 
polls  to  vote,  and  when  stockholders  take  some  ac- 
count of  their  responsibilities  as  owners,  then 
may  we  reasonably  expect  that  members  of  trade 
unions  will  do  likewise.  It  is  the  common  prob- 
lem of  organized  society  that  the  Iron  Age  hits 
upon.  It  needs  courageous  reform  in  all  fields. 
But  why  single  one  as  an  exhibit  not  of  the  com- 
mon experience,  but  as  proof  positive  that  the 
principle  has  no  place  in  the  industrial  field? 

RADIUM  TREATMENT  OF  GANGER 

ALICE  HAMILTON,  M.  D. 

WE  all  know  that  cancer  is  the  great  un- 
conquered  enemy  of  our  times;  that  while 
we  are  making  a  fairly  effective  and  certainly  an 
intelligently  planned  fight  against  the  diseases 
the  cause  of  which  has  been  discovered — such  as 
tuberculosis,  typhoid  fever,  malaria,  syphilis,  the 
plague  and  even  against  those  of  unknown  origin 
but  known  transmissibility,  such  as  small-pox, 
yellow  fever,  scarlet  fever,  measles — we  seem 
powerless  when  it  comes  to  cancer  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease.  In  the  matter  of  treat- 
ment we  advance  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees. 
It  is  therefore  only  natural,  when  the  success 
of  a  new  treatment  for  cancer  is  reported,  that 
it  should  be  hailed  with  enthusiasm.  Newspa- 
pers and  magazines  now  are  full  of  the  radium 
treatment  for  cancer  as  last  year  they  were  full 
of  the  Friedmann  treatment  for  tuberculosis,  but 
the  case  this  year  is  quite  different.  Here  is  no 
secret  remedy  kept  in  the  hands  of  its  producer, 
but  a  well-known  therapeutic  agent  limited  in  its 
use  only  because  the  supply  available  in  the  coun- 
try is  limited.  It  is  not  brought  to  us  by  an  un- 
known physician  who  had  failed  to  gain  the  con- 
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fidence  of  the  profession  in  his  'own  country,  but 
by  physicians  who  stand  at  the  head  of  their  pro- 
fession. Its  chief  advocate,  Dr.  Howard  Kelly, 
has  an  international  reputation  as  a  surgeon  and 
a  national  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  effective 
leaders  in  the  fight  against  the  prostitution  evil. 

Therefore  we  may  approach  the  question  of  the 
radium  treatment  of  cancer  in  a  mood  far  from 
sceptical,  but  remembering  all  the  time  that 
neither  Dr.  Kelly,  nor  Dr.  Abbe,  nor  any  other 
'surgeon  would  pronounce  a  case  'of  cancer  cer- 
tainly cured  till  it  had  passed  the  five-year  limit 
without  a  recurrence,  and  that  therefore  most  of 
the  cases  on  which  the  curative  effects  of  radium 
have  been  demonstrated  are  still  under  observa- 
tion. 

Dr.  Kelly's  position  is  best  stated  in  a  per- 
sonal communication  received  January  14: 

"The  radium  treatment  of  cancer  advances 
our  control  over  cancer  by  very  definite  per- 
centage. In  the  first  place,  in  all  superficial 
forms  of  cancer  the  radium  does  what  sur- 
gery does  more  effectively  with  less  liability 
to  recurrence  and  without  any  deformity. 
As  the  Chinese  say — it  saves  the  patient's 
face. 

"Radium  also  acts  around  corners  and  an- 
gles, as  about  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye, 
the  angle  of  the  ear,  the  angle  of  the  nose 
and  mouth,  as  though  it  were  a  most  perfect 
form  of  surgery,  attained  by  the  microscopic 
dissection  of  millions  of  small  knives  acting 
on  the  individual  cells.  It  not  only  treats 
the  manifest  disease,  but  treats  any  diseased 
cells  deep  in  the  tissues.  It  will  not,  how- 
ever, treat  great  masses  of  disease,  as  a  rule, 
or  disease  which  has  extended  very  far  in 
under  the  scull,  for  example,  or  any  which 
is  metastatic  [a  secondary  growth  set  up  by 
lodgment  of  cancer  cells  in  another  organ]. 
It  is  used  after  operation  in  uterine  cancer 
to  lessen  the  liability  to  recurrence.  It  is 
marvelous  in  its  action  in  many  forms  of 
sarcomata,  particularly  lymphosarcoma. 

"Radium  does  not  treat  well  cancers  of 
the  breast  at  present  on  account  of  the  dif- 
fuseness  of  the  trouble  and  the  metastases. 
It  is  also  useless  in  deep  internal  cancers  like 
cancers  of  the  stomach  or  peritoneum.  It  is 
by  no  means  a  solution  of  the  cancer  ques- 
tion, which  can  only  be  solved  by  the  discov- 
ery and  elimination  of  the  cause,  but  it  does 
give  us  a  vastly  greater  control  of  the  disease 
than  we  have  ever  had  before." 

Dr.  Robert  Abbe,  speaking  from  an  experience 
of  seven  years  on  more  than  750  cases,  says  that 
the  use  of  large  enough  amounts  of  radium 
causes  an  undoubted  retrograde  degeneration  of 
malignant  cells,  while  normal  tissue  can  with- 
stand many  times  as  large  a  dose  of  rays. 

Neither  of  these  statements  can  be  taken  as  the 
announcement  of  a  cancer  cure;  yet  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  unscrupulous  doctors  and  "near-doc- 
tors" will  at  once  begin  to  use  the  newspaper 
notoriety  which  necessarily  follows  the  work  of 


these  two  physicians  and  will  induce  people  to 
trust  to  treatment  with  small  quantities  of  low- 
grade  radium,  or  what  purports  to  be  radium, 
instead  of  resorting  to  surgery,  until  the  time  for 
successful  surgical  treatment  is  passed. 

In  recognition  of  this  danger  the  newly  formed 
American  Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer  has 
issued  a  press  letter  warning  the  public  of  the 
limited  value  of  radium  as  a  cure  and  emphasiz- 
ing the  fact  that  it  cannot  at  present  exert  any 
permanent  benefit  on  generalized  cancer.1 

Even  those  who  accept  with  the  greatest  cau- 
tion the  results  of  Dr.  Kelly's  and  Dr.  Abbe's 
work  will  agree  that  the  radium  treatment  of 
cancer  cannot  be  fully  tried  out  till  a  much  larger 
supply  is  available  in  our  country  than  now.  The 
trouble  so  far  has  been  that  while  European  coun- 
tries have  been  quick  to  secure  their  own  supply 
of  radium  and  to  get  all  they  could  from  outside, 
we  have  allowed  our  radium-bearing  ores  to  be 
sold  abroad  on  the  basis  of  their  uranium  con- 
tent and  then  have  bought  back  what  radium  we 
could  get  at  enormous  prices.  Worse  than  this, 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  found  that  at  least  twice  as 
much  uranium  oxide  and  its  accompanying  ra-. 
dium  was  being  wasted  in  low-grade  ores  that 
were  thrown  on  the  dump  where  the  fine  carnotite 
dust  was  swept  away  by  wind  and  rain. 

Now,  through  the  founding  of  the  National 
Radium  Institute,  consisting  of  Dr.  James 
Douglas  of  New  York  and  Dr.  Howard  Kelly  of 
Baltimore,  and  through  the  co-operation  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  it  has  become  pos- 
sible to  check  the  loss  of  this  ore.  The  institute 
has  agreed  to  furnish  the  money  needed,  some 
$150,000  it  is  said.  The  Bureau  of  Mines,  through 
Dr.  C.  L.  Parsons,  chief  of  the  Division  of  Min- 
eral Technology,  is  to  have  charge  of  the  mining 
and  extracting  of  the  ore  in  Paradox  Valley  in 
Colorado,  the  Crucible  Steel  &  Milling  Company 
of  Pittsburgh,  who  own  the  mines  in  this  valley 
having  consented  to  let  their  claims  be  worked 
on  a  royalty  basis. 

The  radium  extracted  will  not  be  distributed 
at  first  except  to  New  York  and  Baltimore,  for 
good  results  can  be  obtained  only  from  the  use 
of  large  quantities,  and  to  scatter  it  would  be 
worse  than  useless.  However,  in  these  two  cities, 
it  will  be  administered,  as  is  now  the  case,  to  rich 
and  poor  alike,  the  only  criterion  being  whether 
a  case  offers  a  good  hope  of  recovery. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  public  policy  to 
prevent  loss  of  radium  from  sources  other  than 
the  Paradox  Valley  ores  and  with  this  in  view 
Congressman  M.  D.  Foster  of  Illinois,  himself  a 
physician,  has  introduced  a  bill  in  the  House  pro- 
viding for  the  withdrawal  from  entry  of  all  pub- 
lic lands  upon  which  radio-active  ores  may  be 
found. 

'This  recently  organized  society  includes  in  its  membership 
prominent  surgeons,  pathologists  and  philanthropists.  The  pres- 
ident is  George  C.  Clark  of  New  York;  the  vice-presidents  Dr. 
Clement  Cleveland,  New  York;  Dr.  Lewis  McMurtry,  Louis- 
ville: Dr.  Edward  Martin,  Philadelphia;  Dr.  Llewellys  Barker, 
Baltimore;  and  Dr.  Edward  Reynolds,  Boston.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  ways  and  means  is  Mrs.  Robert  R.  Mead, 
New  York.  The  executive  secretary  is  Curtis  Lakeman.  Head- 
quarters of  the  society  are  in  the  United  Charities  Building. 
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f*\  NE  of  the  most  interesting  of  recent 
appointments  is  that  of  Fred  Johnson 
as  secretary  of  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties in  Boston.  This  society,  in  the 
thirty  years  of  its  existence,  has  had 
only  two  general  secretaries,  Zilpha  D. 
'Smith  and  Alice  L.  Higgins,  now  Mrs. 
Lothrop,  who  received  her  training-  un- 
der Miss  Smith.  The  traditions  and  ex- 
perience which  Mr.  Johnson  brings  to 
the  organization  are  very  different  as 
a  westerner,  most  of  whose  work  has 
been  in  public  departments  of  charities. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  borri  in  Minnesota 
of  Swedish  parentage.  He  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
specializing  in  social  science  and  taking 
the  degree  of  A.B.  "cum  laude"  in  eco- 
nomics and  public  speaking.  During  his 
last  year  in  college  he  worked  as  agent 
on  part  time  with  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties of  Minneapolis  and  on  graduation 
became  assistant  to  Eugene  T.  Lies,  now 
of  Chicago,  then  general  secretary  of 
the  Minneapolis  Associated  Charities. 

In  1911  and  part  of  1912,  Mr.  Johnson 
was  superintendent  of  the  research  bu- 
reau of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
of  Kansas  City,  with  charge  of  the  reg- 
istration bureau  and  endorsement  of 
charities  in  Kansas  City.  He  also  help- 
ed in  investigations  of  unemployment, 
housing  and  kindred  problems.  During 
the  extremely  cold  snap  of  the  winter 
of  1911-1912,  in  Kansas  City,  he  took 
change  of  the  relief  situation  at  the 
Provident  Association.  In  Kansas  City 
he  also  completed  a  law  course,  receiv- 
ing the  degree  LL.B.,  taking  the  course 
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for  its  value  to  his  work,  not  with  any 
intention  of  practising. 

In  1912,  Mr.  Johnson  was  called  to 
become  commissioner  of  charities  in 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  This  large  manu- 
facturing center  had  no  private  chari- 
ties and  its  department  of  public  char- 
ities was  hopelessly  inefficient.  In  Jan- 
uary of  that  year,  a  reform  administra- 
tion had  come  into  power,  and  at  their 
request,  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
made  an  investigation  of  the  work  of  the 
department,  following  which  Mr.  John- 
son was  invited  to  take  charge  of  the 
work. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  the  experience 
of  the  city  that  any  outsider  had  been 
called  upon  for  this  important  post,  and 
the  wisdom  of  considering  this  a  non- 
partisan  position  to  be  filled  by  a  trained 
worker  rather  than  by  a  local  political 
candidate,  has  been  amply  demonstrated 
by  Mr.  Johnson's  work  in  the  two  years 
he  has  been  in  Bridgeport.  He  has  not 
only  greatly  increased  the  efficiency  of 
the  work  of  the  department  and  made 
it  of  real  service  to  the  poor  of  Bridge- 
port, but  he  has  also  succeeded  in  inter- 
esting the  community  in  these  develop- 
ments. 

A  significant  indication  of  this  is  the 
fact  that,  at  the  last  election,  an  over- 
whelming vote  approved  the  bonds  for 
a  new  almshouse.  This  building  which 
was  almost  falling  into  pieces,  had  been 
condemned  by  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
but  the  proposal  for  bonds  had  been 
twice  voted  down.  When  the  matter 
was  clearly  presented  to  the  community 
however,  they  changed  the  decision.  An- 
other indication  of  the  work  that  such 
an  official  can  do  to  arouse  the  com- 
munity is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Johnson  has 
been  instrumental  in  starting  a  charity 
organization  society  in  the  city. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the 
Bridgeport  situation  regret  his  depar- 
ture from  that  city,  and  this  feeling  is 
shared  by  the  community  itself.  The 
Post  thus  pays  tribute  to  Mr.  Johnson's 
efficiency: 

"The  Board  of  Charities  of  Bridge- 
port has  been  a  model  of  efficient 
achievement,  largely  through  Mr.  John- 
son's recognized  ability.  His  appoint- 
ment was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
history  of  Bridgeport.  There  was  no 
man  in  the  city  who  had  exactly  his 
qualifications  for  the  position,  though 
numerous  political  workers  were  ready 
to  take  the  place,  with  the  idea  in  their 
minds  that  drawing  their  salary  was  the 
chief  end  of  the  office. 

"The  best  thing  about  Superintendent 
Johnson's  conduct  of  his  office  was  that 
he  never  associated  politics  with  it,  nev- 
er allowed  special  influence  to  sway  his 
judgment.  And  right  in  this  respect 
will  the  Charities  Board  find  it  most 
difficult  to  replace  him.  The  very  fact 
that  he  was  an  outside  man  made  it 


CHARLES    IX    KELLOGG 
1828-1913 

First  secretary  of  the  New  York  Char- 
ity Organization  Society 

easier  for  him  than  for  a  local  man  to 
escape   attempts   at    influence." 

MARGARET  F.  BYINGTON. 


PO  those  who  have  only  known 
Charles  D.  Kellogg  during  his  later 
years  of  infirmity  and  weakness,  his 
death,  which  occurred  on  December  31 
last,  will  mean  nothing  more  than  the 
passage  into  the  next  world  of  an  old 
and  kindly  man,  who  had  lived  his  fully 
appointed  time.  To  those  who  knew  him 
when,  still  in  his  prime,  he  was  called 
from  Philadelphia  in  1882  to  take,  as  or- 
ganizing secretary,  the  chief  executive 
position  of  the  newly  formed  New  York 
Charity  Organization  Society,  he  will  be 
remembered  as  one  of  the  active  lead- 
ers in  this  movement,  which  was  then  in 
its  inception  and  which  has  since  become 
national. 

When  Josephine  Sha\v  Lowell  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a  New  York  Charity 
Organization  Society  and  took  the  lead 
in  establishing  it  in  1882,  she  naturally 
sought,  for  its  chief  executive  position, 
the  man  who  was  most  fitted  by  knowl- 
edge and  experience  to  carry  out  her 
plan.  Her  choice  fell  on  Charles  D. 
Kellogg.  He  was  at  that  time  secre- 
tary of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Or- 
ganizing Charity.  He  came  to  New 
York  on  April  5,  18R2,  and  presided  at 
the  opening  of  the  first  office  of  the  New 
York  society  at  67  Madison  avenue,  in 
the  rooms  of  a  club  which  offered  the 
infant  society  desk  space. 

He  fully  justified  Mrs.  Lowell's 
choice.  To  his  wise  plans  and  to  his 
efficiency  in  carrying  them  out  was 
largely  due  the  rapid  growth  of  the  new 
societv.  Its  earlier  reports  illustrate  his 
breadth  of  view  and  attention  to  detail. 
All  of  them  are  believed  to  have  been 
written  by  him.  The  societv  at  that 
time  sought  to  reach  its  public  by  dif- 
ferent leaflets.  Many  of  these  came 
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GKUKuK     W.     OKAY 

For   twenty   years   a   "good   neighbor" 
in  South  Halsted  street,  Chicago 

from  his  pen.  The  paper  read  by  him 
at  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  society 
on  May  15,  1882,  formed  one  of  these 
leaflets  and  described  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  society  and  its  outlook. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  emphasis 
laid  in  this  initial  period  upon  the  fact 
that  the  new  society  would  not  proselyte; 
that  it  would  not  directly  administer 
alms  in  any  form;  that  it  would  cover 
the  city  as  quickly  as  possible  with  a 
network  of  district  committees;  and  that 
it  would  regard  the  detection  and  pun- 
ishment of  imposture  as  one  of  its  lead- 
ing purposes. 

Mr.  Kellagg  was  the  author  of  an- 
other of  these  pamphlets,  entitled,  The 
Pauper  Question,  originally  published  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

His  relation  to  the  cause  of  charity 
organization  at  the  time  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  he  was  chosen 
to  write  the  History  of  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Movement  for  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction 
which  met  in  Chicago  at  the  time  of  the 
Chicago  Exposition  in  1893.  In  this 
history  he  recalls  the  fact  that  whereas 
in  1882,  when  he  became  organizing  sec- 
retary of  the  New  York  society,  there 
were  only  twenty-two  such  societies 
known  to  exist  in  the  United  States, 
there  were  in  1893,  ninety-two  associa- 
tions in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
which  could  be.  classed  as  such. 

Mr.  Kellogg  remained  as  chief  exe- 
cutive of  the  New  York  society  during 
the  first  fourteen  years  of  its  existence, 
and  to  his  devotion  to  its  interests,  as  well 
as  to  his  executive  and  organizing  abil- 
ity, is  due  in  large  measure  its  growth 
and  development.  He  continued  to  hold 
the  title  of  organizing  secretary  until 
1888,  when  the  title  was  changed  to  that 
of  general  secretary,  a  position  which  he 
held  until  his  resignation  on  January  1, 
1896.  He  then  became  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents  of  the  society  and  remained 
such  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  burden  of  directing  the  affairs 
of  the  society  now  rests  largely  upon  a 


new  generation.  If  they  will  look  over 
the  pages  of  its  earlier  printed  forms 
and  the  earlier  methods  by  which  busi- 
ness was  transacted,  they  will  realize  to 
what  an  extent  they  are  reaping  where 
Mr.  Kellogg  has  sown,  and  to  what  an 
extent  they  have  entered  into  his 
labors. 

The  conception  of  a  charities  build- 
ing, which  was  later  carried  out  by  John 
Stewart  Kennedy,  was  his.  It  was 
made  in  a  pamphlet  generally  circulated 
by  him  as  early  as  1886,  and  the  plan 
which  Mr.  Kennedy  carried  out  six 
years  later  largely  followed  the  lines  of 
his  original  suggestion. 

While  the  New  York  Charity  Organ- 
ization Society  was  Mr.  Kellogg's  chief 
interest,  he  was  active  in  other  lines  of 
philanthropy  and  religious  work.  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  Edgewater 
Creche  and  continued  his  official  rela- 
tion to  it  until  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  one  of  the  early  members  of 
the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  and 
warm  supporter  of  Bishop  Sabine.  He 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Mar- 
tha Washington  Hotel. 

ROBERT  W.  DEFOREST. 


'Y'WENTY  years  ago  on  South  Hal- 
sted street,  Chicago,  near  the  ghetto, 
a  motley  throng  gathered  in  a  dilapidat- 
ed old  hall  to  attend  a  funeral.  Surround- 
ing the  casket  was  a  horde  of  unkempt 
children,  and  with  them  many  dishevelled, 
homeless  men,  some  of  them  blear-eyed 
and  half  drunk.  In  the  casket  lay  the 
venerable  form  and  beautiful  face  of 
the  aged  physician,  Dr.  E.  W.  Gray, 
who  had  recently  come  down  into  the 
heart  of  this  city  wilderness  with  his 
clergyman  brother,  to  minister  to  the 
multitude,  who  were  tired,  faint,  and 
lying  down  "as  sheep  having  no  shep- 
herd"— so  Jesus  described  them.  Fol- 
lowing the  scripture  selection,  Graham 
Taylor  read  Ian  MacLaren's  tribute  to 
the  doctor  of  Drumtochty,  from  Beside 
the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,  and  Jane 
Addams  spoke  a  few  simple,  tender 
words.  Then  the  dear  old  doctor  was 
carried  through  the  throng  of  the  way- 
worn wrecks  whom  he  had  tried  to  heal 
and  the  little  children  whom  he  tried 
to  spare. 

Twenty  years  after,  just  before  last 
Christmas,  another  throng  gathered  to 
pay  their  tribute  to  the  clergyman 
brother,  Dr.  George  W.  Gray,  in  the 
quiet  of  his  suburban  home  at  Evan- 
ston.  Social  workers  and  church  folk 
mingled  with  neighbors  and  kindred  to 
share  in  the  impressively  simple  service 
conducted  by  Dr.  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus, 
Chicago's  most  distinguished  preacher. 
But  far  and  wide  throughout  the  city 
mourning  hearts  were  scattered  and 
heads  were  bowed  in  sorrow.  Around 
the  Forward  Movement  settlement  on 
the  west  side  hundreds  of  families  felt 
the  loss  of  this  their  best  friend.  All 
over  town,  and  in  other  cities  and  states 
whither  they  have  gone  forth,  a  multi- 
tude of  girls  and  hoys,  young  men  and 
women. — and  crippled  children  not  the 
least. — remembered  that  the  ruddy-fac- 
ed, gray-haired  old  mnn,  who  for  a 
score  of  years  had  gathered  them  at 
Forward  Movement  Park,  across  the 


HERMAN     M.    BIGGS,    M.D. 

New    state    commissioner    of    health 
after  a  quarter  century  of   service  in  i 
the    New    York    city    Department    of 
Health. 

lake  in  the  great  Michigan  woods,  would 
greet  them  there  no  more. 

It  was  in  1893  that,  while  passing 
through  the  densely  crowded  tenement 
district  bordering  South  Halsted  street, 
Dr.  Gray  found  two  homeless  boys 
sleeping  in  a  hallway  one  evening.  Tak- 
ing them  under  his  own  protection  he 
rented  part  of  a  basement  under  a 
saloon  as  the  only  place  available  to 
gather  other  children  of  the  street  about 
him.  Thus  he  entered  upon  the  mis- 
sion work  which  grew  into  the  For- 
ward Movement,  with  its  settlement 
house  in  town  and  its  outing  park  near 
Saugatuck,  Mich.  To  some  of  his  for- 
mer associates  it  seemed  strange  that 
this  Methodist  minister,  who  some  of 
them  thought  "might  have  become  a 
bishop,"  should  have  "left  the  minis- 
try" for  such  work  as  this.  But  Dr. 
Gunsaulus,  and  many  another,  thought 
that  he  had  entered  so  much  more 
widely  and  deeply  into  the  ministry  that 
Dr.  Gray  became  the  associate  in  the 
pastorate  of  Central  Church  with  the 
preacher  of  Chicago's  great  Auditorium. 

The  most  significant  thing  in  these 
unique  careers  is  the  entrance  of  these 
two  brothers  upon  their  social  service 
under  the  shadows  of  old  age;  the 
physician  beginning  and  ending  his 
brief  medical  mission  work  after  his 
seventieth  year,  the  clergyman  exuber- 
antly working  out  the  adventures  of  his 
social  faith  from  his  sixtieth  to  the 
eightieth  year. 


£)R.  HERMAN  M.  BIGGS,  for  twen- 
ty-six years  active  in  the  work  of 
the  New  York  city  Department  of 
Health,  has  been  nominated  by  Govern- 
or Glynn  as  commissioner  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Health.  It 
is  said  that  his  nomination  will  un- 
doubtedly be  confirmed  by  the  State 
Senate. 

As  general  medical  officer,  Dr.  Biggs 
has  directed  a  steady  development  in 
medical  work  and  policies  of  the  city 
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department.  He  was  instrumental  in 
establishing  New  York  city's  bacterio- 
logical laboratory,  the  first  municipal 
bacteriological  laboratory  in  the  world. 
As  pathologist  and  director  of  this 
laboratory  he  was  responsible  for  util- 
izing bacteriological  methods  in  sanitary 
surveillance  of  infectious  diseases.  He 
introduced  diphtheria  antitoxin  into  this 
country  and  directed  the  production  of 
the  first  serum  in  1895.  He  applied 
methods  of  bacteriological  diagnosis  in 
diphtheria,  tuberculosis,  typhoid  fever, 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  and  venereal 
diseases.  He  was  the  first  director  of 
the  Carnegie  Laboratory  and  gave  the 
first  systematic  teaching  in  bacteriology 
offered  in  this  country. 

The  list  of  Dr.  Biggs'  interests  and 
active  affiliations  is  a  long  one. 

He  has  been  professor  of  pathological 
anatomy,  professor  of  therapeutics  and. 
clinical  medicine,  and  associate  profes- 
sor of  medicine  in  BelFevue  Hospital 
and  University  Medical  College;  he  is 
visiting  physician  of  Bellevue,  St.  Vin- 
cent's, Willard-Parker,  and  Riverside 
hospitals-  He  is  connected  not  only 
with  state  and  national  medical  soci- 
eties in  this  country  but  has  won  mem- 
bership and  recognition  in  several 
European  organizations. 

As  chairman  of  the  New  York  Public 
Health  Commission  of  1913,  Dr.  Biggs 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  investigation 
which  resulted  in  the  new  public  health 
law,  the  most  advanced  health  statute  in 
the  country,  but  also  the  federal  Cen- 
sus Bureau's  model  vital  statistics  law. 
He  was  made  chairman  of  the  newly 
created  Public  Health  Council,  an 
agency  for  the  express  purpose  of  doing 
for  the  state  at  large  in  sanitary  regula- 
tion what  the  New  York  city  Board 
of  Health  has  done  for  the  city. 

Dr.  Biggs  was  chiefly  responsible  for 
formulating  and  directing  the  city  de- 
partment's work  for  the  prevention  of 
tuberculosis.  This,  Professor  Kock  said 
in  1908,  was  superior  to  the  work  of  any 
other  large  city  in  the  world. 

Dr.  Biggs  has  lived  to  see  the  policy 
of  compulsory  notification  of  tuberculo- 
sis— adopted  by  New  York  city  largely 
on  his  suggestion  and  at  first  violently 
opposed — become  the  accepted  policy  of 
the  medical  profession  and  of  health 
authorities  generally,  throughout  the 
world. 

Beside  his  public  work,  Dr.  Biggs  has 
been  intimately  associated  with  numer- 
ous private  organizations  engaged  in 
public  health  work.  He  was  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  last  International  Congress 
on  Hygiene  and  Demography  and  is 
chairman  of  the  Permanent  American 
Committee  on  International  Hygiene 
Congresses.  He  is  president  of  the 
Tuberculosis  Preventorium  for  Chil- 
dren at  Farmingdale.  N.  J.,  and  a  di- 
rector of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuber- 
culosis. He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Tuberculosis  Committee  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association  since  its  es- 
tablishment, and  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Scientific  Directors  of  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Re- 
search. 

Dr.  Biggs  sees  the  problem  of  public 
health  in  its  full  a'nd  far-reaching  per- 


spective. He  recognizes  that  though  its 
present  activities  deal  with  more  the 
readily  preventable  diseases,  its  ultimate 
purpose  is  an  educational  one.  Far- 
reaching  educational  movements  in  re- 
gard to  the  diseases  of  middle  and  later 
life,  the  scientifically  demonstrated  ef- 
fects of  alcohol  and  the  control  of  vene- 
real diseases  are  included  in  his  pro- 
gram for  a  not-distant  future. 

Dr.  Biggs  was  born  in  Trumansburg, 
Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1859.  Af- 
ter graduating  from  Cornell  University 
and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College, 
he  studied  in  the  University  of  Berlin 
and  the  University  of  Greifswald,  Ger- 
many. 


F)R.  SIGISMUND  S.  GOLD- 
WATER,  whom  Mayor  Mitchel 
has  appointed  health  commissioner  of 
New  York  city,  comes  to  his  new  posi- 
tion as  a  loan  from  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital. 
The  hospital's  board  of  trustees  decid- 
ed, when  asked  for  their  superintend- 
ent, to  give  him  an  indefinite  leave  of 
absence,  but  not  to  accept  a  resignation. 


SIGISMUND    S.    GOLD  WATER 

Superintendent  of  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital 
who  has  been  made  health  commis- 
sioner of  New  York  city. 

Dr.  Goldwater  was  born  in  1871  and 
graduated  from  the  medical  school  of 
New  York  University  in  1901.  He  en- 
tered Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  that  year  as  in- 
terne, advancing  to  the  position  of  sup- 
erintendent in  1903.  His  technical  in- 
sight and  administrative  ability  have 
been  tested  and  proved  in  several  posi- 
tions which  he  has  filled.  He  served  as 
municipal  expert  in  hospital  construc- 
tion, department  of  Bellevue  and  Allied 
Hospitals,  1908;  and  later,  as  advisory 
expert  to  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New 
York  Hospital,  Montefiore  Home,  and 
other  hospitals. 

He  holds  membership  also  in  several 
scientific  societies  in  addition  to  those 
already  named.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
New  York  State  Medical  Association, 
of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine, 
of  which  he  was  president  in  1913,  and 
of  the  American  Hospital  Association. 

He  has  been  secretary  of  the  Hospital 


Conference  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
and  also  of  the  Associated  Out-patient 
Clinics  of  the  City  of  New  York.  He 
is  prominent  in  the  Mt.  Sinai  Alumni  As- 
sociation, yet  withal  finds  time  to  edit 
the  Modern  Hospital  as  well  as  to  con- 
tribute to  it  and  other  papers. 

Dr.  Goldwater's  sympathy  with  social 
service  work  and  interest  in  its  prob- 
lems are  well  known.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  standing  committee  on  hospitals 
of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association, 
the  executive  committee  on  public 
health  and  the  medical  council  and  the 
New  York  milk  committee. 

Dr.  Goldwater  brings  to  the  difficult ' 
and  important  position  he  is  entering,  a 
broad  and  varied  equipment.  His  train- 
ing in  medical  science  and  in  hospital 
technique,  combined  with  his  deep  human 
interest  must  prove  of  high  value  to  the 
city  and  the  special  problems  which 
now  face  the  Department  of  Health.  It 
does  not  seem  probable  that  Mt.  Sinai's 
loan  will  soon  be  repaid. 


pjENRY  C.  WRIGHT  is  to  be  first 
deputy  under  John  A.  Kingsbury, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Charities  of  New 
York  city,  in  place  of  Frank  C.  Goodwin, 
Tammany  district  leader.  For  the  past 
year  and  a  half  Mr.  Wright  has  been 
directing  an  investigation  into  the  needs 
of  hospitals  and  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Charities  for  a  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

Mr.  Wright  also  made  a  study,  for 
the  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  of 
the  methods  of  fiscal  control  of  state 
institutions  in  New  York,  together  with 
a  comparison  of  New  York  methods 
with  those  of  Indiana  and  Iowa.  As 
assistant  secretary  of  the  City  Club  h« 
acquainted  himself  particularly  with 
transit  problems  in  New  York  city. 

Burdette  G.  Lewis,  first  deputy  under 
Katharine  B.  Davis,  commissioner  of 
correction,  has  for  the  past  three  years 
and  a  half  been  an  "examiner"  under 
the  present  mayor,  who  was  president 
of  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  Mr.  Lewis 
had  charge  of  the  school  inquiry  con- 
ducted by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  and  was  also  closely  re- 
lated to  subway  and  budget  matters. 
Prior  to  that  he  had  been  for  three  and 
a  half  years  statistician  for  the  Public 
Service  Commission. 

Mayor  Mitchel's  private  secretary, 
who  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant members  of  the  administration, 
is  to  be  Arthur  H.  Woods,  former  dep- 
uty police  commissioner. 


JE.  JEFFERY  has  been  elected  secre- 
*  tary  of  the  People's  Institute  of  Mt. 
Vernon,  N.  Y.  He  comes  into  the  work 
from  Birmingham,  Ala.,  where  he  was 
in  charge  of  a  school  in  the  Ensley  steel 
mill  district.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
St.  Louis  School  of  Social  Economy  and 
took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at 
Washington  University  in  1912.  The 
People's  Institute  of  Mt.  Vernon  is  now 
composed  of  the  Day  Nursery  Associa- 
tion, Visiting  Nurse  Association  and 
other  organizations  which  have  united 
to  work  out  social  problems  in  Mt. 
Vernon. 
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Wash.,  carried  a  complete  abolition  of 
taxes  except  on  land  by  a  two-thirds 
vote.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  votes  in 
St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  were  cast 
for  single  tax  measures,  and  one-third 
of  the  voters  in  the  three  largest  coun- 
ties in  Oregon  voted  single  tax.  Alto- 
gether, nearly  400,000  voters  in  Oregon, 
Missouri,  California  and  Washington 
declared  for  single  tax.  Seattle  elected 
a  single  tax  mayor,  and  a  single  tax 
measure  was  defeated  by  only  a  small 
.  majority.  Another  campaign  is  under 
way. 

Herbert  S.  Bigelow,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  prominent  single  taxers  in  the 
country  planned  and  carried  through  the 
new  Ohio  constitution,  although  a  spe- 
cific inhibition  of  the  single  tax  was 
made  a  part  of  it.  This  "victory"  Bige- 
low did  not  strenuously  contest.  A  simi- 
lar inhibition  is  now  being  sought  by 
the  frightened  interests  of  Oregon  and 
Missouri  These,  though  negative,  are 
strong  evidences  of  the  imminence  of 
the  single  tax,  as  in  each  of  these  three 
states  the  initiatve  and  referendum,  pro- 
moted always  by  sing'e  taxers,  has  been 
made  a  part  of  the  fundamental  law. 
Through  these  measures  inhibitions  are 
as  easily  removed  as  affirmative  laws 
are  secured. 

The  1913  elections  contributed  heavily 
to  publicity,  and  in  some  cases  more 
substantially.  In  Pueblo  a  contested 
campaign  was  conducted  for  50  per  cent 
exemption  of  improvements  the  first 
year,  and  99  per  cent  thereafter ;  carried 
2,711  to  2,171  against;  Commissioner 
Burton,  single  taxer,  re-elected  though 
bitterly  opposed;  so  general  was  inter- 
est, in  the  state,  that  movements  are 
already  under  way  in  other  cities  there. 
In  Houston,  Tex.,  J.  J.  Pastoriza  was 
re-elected,  and  his  program  of  exempt- 
ing improvements  approved  by  the  vot- 
ers after  several  years  of  practical  ex- 
perience. 

In  New  York,  Benjamin  C.  Marsh 
and  his  organizations  for  "halving  taxes 
on  improvements"  were  active  factors 
in  the  election  of  Mayor  Mitchel  and 
twenty-seven  assemblymen,  pledged  to 
his  proposition.  That  the  mayor's 
pledge  was  not  perfunctory  may  be  con- 
cluded from  the  fact  that  he  has  re- 
tained J.  J.  Murphy  and  Lawson  Purdy 
in,  and  appointed  Raymond  V.  Inger- 
soll  to,  his  cabinet.  All  these  men  are 
single  taxers.  John  J.  Hopper  was 
elected  register. 

In  New  Jersey  a  spectacular  single 
tax  campaign  -was  waged  by  George 
L.  Record,  Edmund  P.  Osborne  and 
others,  to  nominate  the  latter  as  gover- 
nor, on  a  plank  written  in  the  Progres- 
sive platform  at  the  convention.  This 
failed,  but  Colby  ran  third  on  the  issue, 
which  was  widely  exploited  all  over  the 
state  for  months.  Charles  O'Connor 
Hennessey,  single  taxer,  (a  brother  of 
John  A.  Hennessey,  Tammany's  Neme- 
sis), was  elected  to  the  Senate,  and  E. 
Yancey  Cohen,  defeated  for  Assembly. 
Massachusetts  had  a  campaign  simi- 
lar to  New  Jersey's  with  sinsrle  tax  a 
leading  issue  with  the  Progressives,  who 
came  in  second.  Controversies  between 


the   candidates,   on   this   issue,   obtained 
national  publicity. 

I  might  mention  that  there  are  at  least 
thirty  single  taxers  in  Congress,  and 
a  half-dozen  governors  definitely  "under 
suspicion."  The  fact  is  that  almost  all 
statesmen  in  the  country  are  under  simi- 
lar suspicion,  and  single  tax  sentiment 
unquestionably  pervades  many  progres- 
sive movements. 

State  single  tax  leagues  have  been  or- 
ganized in  several  states  in  the  last  year. 
One  interesting  collateral  fact  is  the  ex- 
tent of  the  agitation  for  better  methods 
of  appraisal;  besides  the  general  adop- 
tion of  separate  valuation  of  real  estate 
and  improvements  and  of  various  im- 
proved methods  of  real  estate  appraisal, 
such  as  that  of  President  Purdy,  of 
New  York.  The  Manufacturers  Ap- 
praisal Company  of  Cleveland  is  steadi- 
ly installing  the  Somers  system  in  large 
cities  throughout  the  country.  Secre- 
tary Lane's  recent  messages,  especially 
concerning  water  powers  and  Alaska, 
are  full  of  single  tax  doctrine.  The 
contest  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Conservation  Association  was 
mainly  on  single  tax  principles,  which 
President  Pinchot  upheld  successfully. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  cite  as  further 
secondary  evidences  of  progress — 
equally  as  significant  as  the  numerous 
events  cited— the  fact  that  the  three 
great  national  illustrated  weeklies,  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  Collier's  and 
Harper's,  are  all  writing  single  tax  edi- 
torials. The  Outlook  has  given  an  ex- 
tensive review  of  the  movement.  More 
significant  perhaps,  is  a  series  of  articles 
in  the  Real  Estate  Mazarine,,  the- first  of 
which  is  a  veritable  call  to  arms  in  de- 
fense of  vested  rights— in  fact,  acknowl- 
edging that  the  single  tax  is  on  the  way 
and  may  not  be  blocked  without  arous- 
ing- those  whose  propertv  values  would 
suffer  by  it.  The  Atlantic  Monthly  is 
publishing  a  series  of  debates  on  this 
subject  between  F.  W.  Garrison,  affirm- 
ative, and  A.  S.  Johnson,  negative.  The 
press  generally  is  giving  generously  of 
space  to  this  subject.  An  exhibit  of 
single  tax  literature  is  being  prepared 
for  Columbia  University  by  Professor 
Johnson,  the  librarian. 

Altogether,  sinde  raxers  are  inclined 
to  join  the  Real  Estate  Magazine  in  the 
admission  that  the  single  tax  cannot 
be  stopped,  even  by  owners  of  specu- 
lative real  estate. 


JOTTINGS 


of  New  York  and  its  immediate  vicin- 
ity. The  purpose  of  the  luncheon  is  to 
bring  together  those  contributing  to 
the  supoort  of  settlements  and  to  en- 
large the  public  knowledge  of  what  is 
being  accomplished  by  them  in  New 
York.  The  arrangements  are  in  charge 
of  Ellen  Marvin,  324  West  103d  Street, 
New  York  city. 


SETTLEMENT  LUNCHEON 

Prof.  Graham  Taylor  of  Chicago 
Commons,  George  McAneny,  president  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen;  Mrs.  Vladimir 
Simkhovitch  of  Greenwich  House;  and 
Lillian  D.  Wald  of  the  Henry  Street 
Settlement  will  speak,  and  John  H. 
Finley,  state  commissioner  of  education, 
will  preside,  at  a  luncheon  to  be  given 
February  7  at  Sherry's,  New  York  city, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  women's 
boards  connected  with  the  settlements 
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NEW  JERSEY  FORBIDS  STERILIZATION 

A  New  Jersey  law  permitting  in  cer- 
tain cases  of  criminals  and  defectives, 
the  practice  of  salpingetomy,  the  opera- 
tion on  women  which  prevents  procrea- 
tion has  been  declared  unconstitutional 
in  the  state  Supreme  Court.  The  de- 
cision declares  that  the  act  withdraws 
that  "equal  protection  of  the  laws" 
guaranteed  by  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment to  the  federal  constitution.  Jus- 
tice Garrison,  who  wrote  the  decision, 
was  formerly  a  surgeon.  His  opinion 
analyzes  both  the  legal  and  the  medical 
aspects  of  the  operation. 

Commenting     on     the     decision     the 
Springfield  Republican  says :  "It  is  con- 
stitutional   to    sterilize    defectives    and 
criminals   in   the   state   of   Washington, 
but    it    is    unconstitutional    to    sterilize 
them  in  New  Jersey.    The  United  States 
Supreme   Court  will  have  to  settle  th 
question    finally.      To    the    lay    mind    i 
would  seem  that,  if  the  state  has  powe 
to  break  a  man's  neck  by  hanging,  o 
to  kill  him  by  electricity,  it  would  hav 
the   lesser   power   to   subject   him   to   a 
surgical  operation,  not  in  the  least  dan 
gerous  to  life  or  limb,   for  the  protec 
tion  of  society."     Thirteen   states  hav 
laws    permitting    the    operation    in    on 
form  or  another. 


RECRUITING  VOLUNTEERS 

The   Alumni    Social    Service   Bureau 
a  unique  organization   in  social  servic 
work  in  Boston,  opened  an  office  at  16 
Devonshire  Street,  on  January  1.     Th 
aim  of  this  organization   is  to  provid 
a  clearing  house  for  social  service  wor 
in  Boston.    On  the  one  hand,  settlement 
houses   and   philanthropic   societies   will 
be  approached  with  a  view  to  ascertain- 
ing their  need   for   volunteer  workers. 
On    the    other   hand,    college    graduates 
will    be    sought    to    fill    such    positions. 

The  bureau  is  not  an  employment 
office.  A  few  paid  positions  may  be 
filled,  but  the  function  of  the  bureau 
is  to  find  an  outlet  for  the  energy  and 
good  will  of  many  young  men  who,  at 
present,  do  not  know  where  or  how  to 
use  their  leisure  time.  In  many  cities 
such  a  bureau  is  an  activity  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  But  in  Boston,  although 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  co-operates,  the  bureau 
is  a  separate  institution,  sponsored  by 
a  committee  of  graduates  of  all  the  im- 
portant New  England  colleges  for  men. 
The  office  will  be  in  charge  of  Philip 
W.  Carter  who  had  four  years'  experi- 
ence alonof  such  lines  as  an  undergrad- 
uate at  Harvard. 


A  CORRECTION 

The  thesis  by  Dr.  Pellier,  mentioned 
in  a  note  on  Pre-natal  Care,  in  THE 
SURVEY  of  January  17.  issued  from  the 
seminar  of  social  medicine,  University  of 
Vienna,  not  from  that  of  social  hygiene. 


TO     PROHIBIT     INTERSTATE 
TRADE  IN  CHILD  LABOR 

ON    THE   COVER   OF    THE    SURVEY 

a  little  girl  working  a]\  day  in  the  white 
glare  of  the  cotton  fields;  on  the  back 
of  THE  SURVEY  a  stoic  little  mill  hand 
with  shoulders  already  stooped — mute 
witnesses  for  a  federal  law  to  protect 
every  child  in  every  state  from  ex- 
ploitation. 

The  Palmer  child  labor  bill  introduced 
in  Congress  January  26  does  not  apply 
to  children  in  agriculture — the  laws  of 
no  single  state  as  yet  touch  that  prob- 
lem. But  it  does  gather  up  the  experi- 
ence of  many  states  in  regulating  child 
labor  in  manufacture  and  would  pro- 
hibit interstate  commerce  in  articles 
made  by  children. 

After  ten  years  of  state  campaigns 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
comes  forward  with  the  Palmer  bill  as 
a  federal  measure  which  will  work.  In- 
troduced by  A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  one  of 
the  administration  leaders  in  the  house, 
it  is  drawn  on  the  general  lines  of  the 
pure  food  and  drugs  act,  prohibiting  em- 
ployment of  children  under  14  years  in 
manufacturing  occupations  and  limiting 
the  work  of  children  under  16  to  eight 
hours  a  day.  For  mines  and  quarries  it 
fixes  the  age  limit  at  16.  Section  1 
contains  the  standards  sought: 

"No  person,  partnership,  association 
or  corporation  or  any  agei't  or  employe 
thereof  manufacturing,  producing  or 
dealing  in  the  products  of  any  mine  or 
quarry  in  which  children  under  16  years 
of  age  are  employed  or  permitted  to 
work  at  any  time;  or  of  any  mill,  can- 
nery, workshop,  factory  or  manufactur- 
ing establishment  in  which  children 
under  14  years  of  age  are  employed  or 
permitted  to  work  at  any  time  or  in 
which  children  between  the  ages  of  14 
and  16  years  are  employed  or  permitted 
to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any 
day  or  more  than  six  days  in  any  week, 
or  after  the  hour  of  7  p.  m.  or  before 
the  hour  of  7  a.  m.  of  any  day,  shall 
ship  or  offer  or  deliver  for  shipment 
such  products  in  interstate  commerce." 

The  secretary  of  commerce,  the  sec- 
retary of  labor  and  the  attorney  gen- 
eral constitute  a  permanent  board  on 
rules  and  regulations  and  the  secretary 
of  labor  is  authorized  to  inspect  and 
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prosecute  for  violations.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  state  factory  inspectors,  tru- 
ant officers  "or  any  other  person"  may 
bring  complaints  before  United  States 
district  attorneys.  Every  separate  ship- 
ment is  made  a  separate  offense. 

In  announcing  the  bill,  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  explains  that  it 
has  repeatedly  been  urged  to  espouse 
one  of  the  bills  which  merely  sought  to 
forbid  child  labor  under  14  years,  but 
has  taken  the  ground  that  a  low  stand- 
ard federal  law  might  hinder  rather 
than  promote  state  legislation.  The 
Palmer  bill  is  a  high  standard  bill. 

Two  bills  have  long  been  pending  be- 
fore Congress,  the  Kenyon-Taylor  bill 
modelled  directly  after  the  Beveridge 
bill  which  was  introduced  in  1907,  and 
the  Cullop  bill  which  is  slightly  differ- 
ent from  the  former  in  regard  to  a 
lower  penalty  attached  for  violation. 
Still  another  bill,  the  Copley  bill,  in- 
troduced into  the  House  last  June, 
while  similar  in  scope  to  the  Palmer  bill, 
falls  short  of  the  measure  drafted  by 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  in 
two  respects.  Its  provisions  and  penal- 
ties do  not  apply  in  those  states  which 
already  come  up  to  the  proposed  stand- 
ard, and  ignorance  of  the  law  is  suf- 
ficient excuse  to  escape  the  penalties.  It 
must  be  "knowingly"  violated. 

Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  general  secretary 
of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee, 
points  out  that  the  Palmer  bill  embodies 
the  four  principal  standards  of  the 
committee's  uniform  child  labor  law, 
which  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association.  Child  labor  un- 
der 15  years  is  already  forbidden  by 
state  law  in  all  but  nine  states  and  four 
of  these  nine  are  new  states  as  yet  with- 
out a  child  labor  problem.  The  real 
need  of  a  federal  law  is  thus  put  by  Mr. 
Lovejoy : 

"Anyone  familiar  with  the  way  in 
which  these  child  labor  laws  are  ignored 
or  nullified  by  hostile  courts  in  some  of 
the  other  forty  states  will  recognize  the 
need  of  a  vigorous  federal  standard  to 
give  the  children  protection.  Fifteen 
states  already  forbid  children  under  16 
in  mines  and  quarries,  and  six  other 
states  have  no  important  mining  inter- 
ests." 


HE    NEW     KANSAS     WAY     IN 
PRISON  REFORM 

MORE  AND  MORE,  says  Ray 
Stannard  Baker,  western  states  are 
turning  to  their  colleges  for  leadership 
in  practical  affairs.  Before  his  words 
reached  the  public  the  citizens  of  Kan- 
sas were  reading  a  criticism  of  their 
state  penitentiary  at  Lansing  by  a  pro- 
fessor of  sociology,  and  four  days  later 
they  learned  that  the  critic  had  been  put 
at  the  head  of  a  commission  to  prepare 
plans  for  a  new  one. 

The  critic  was  F.  W.  Blackmar,  head 
of  the  department  of  sociology  of  the 
University  of  Kansas,  who  had  been 
asked  by  Governor  Hodges  to  make  a 
special  investigation  of  the  state  prison. 
His  report  was  submitted  three  weeks 
ago.  Professor  Blackmar  found  the 
Lansing  institution  a  menace  to  health, 
mind  and  morals. 

Two  hundred  inmates  have  tuberculo- 
sis today,  says  the  report,  and  37  per 
cent  of  all  deaths  since  1900  have  been 
due  to  tuberculosis.  The  water  supply 
is  drawn  from  a  river  into  which  a 
sewer  empties  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
above  the  intake  of  the  pumping  plant. 
Small  cells,  insufficient  light,  bad  venti- 
lation, "night-bucket"  sanitation,  a  leak- 
ing roof  all  tend  to  lower  the  physical 
efficiency  of  the  prisoners. 

As  he  concluded  in  1910,  Professor 
Blackmar  finds  that  "nearly  all  the  pun- 
ishments fall  on  8  per  cent  of  the  pris- 
oners and  that  75  per  cent  of  these  are 
mentally  defective."  There  are  believed 
to  be  75  insane  prisoners  in  addition  to 
the  43  in  the  insane  ward. 

The  small  evening  school  is  criticised 
as  inadequate  and  the  erection  of  a 
school  building  and  the  employment  of 
a  professionally  trained  teacher  are 
urged.  Professor  Blackmar  hopes  that 
"the  mine  can  eventually  be  abandoned 
and  work  be  given  to  the  prisoners  in 
shops,  factories  and  on  the  farm,  bring- 
ing all  the  labor  above  the  ground."" 
The  parole  system  is  commended  and! 
better  provision  for  the  payment  oif 
prisoners  urged. 

Detailed  figures  are  given  to  show 
that  a  new  or  remodeled  prison  would 
save  over  $100,000  annually  under  ef- 
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THE   CHALLENGE  OF  THE    CITY 


"    .      .  .    the  patriot's  dream 
That  sees  beyond  the  years 

Thine  alabaster  cities  gleam 
Undimmed  by  human  tears !" 

The  Challenge  of  the  City  is  the  title  of 
a  stirring  note  by- Mayor  Baker  of  Cleve- 
land, introducing  the  Social  Year  Book  re- 
cently published  by  the  Cleveland  Federa- 
tion of  Charity  and  Philanthropy. 

Mayor  Baker's  idea  is  that  "the  city  of 
the  future  must  not  be  allowed  to  happen." 
The  future  Cleveland  must  provide  all  that 
goes  to  make  up  the  "fair  chance  for  every 
child,"  in  growth  moral,  mental,  physical, 
and  the  "equal  chance  for  all  both  to  con- 
tribute to  the  industrial  and  economic  wel- 
fare of  the  race  and  to  capture  its  rewards 
and  satisfactions." 

This,  Mayor  Baker  believes,  is  the  duty 
and  the  opportunity  resting  upon  Cleve- 
land's community  conscience. 

The    Social    Year    Book    celebrates    the 


first  birthday  anniversary  of  the  federa- 
tion and  is  a  convincing  token  of  the  vi- 
tality of  that  organization.  It  analyzes 
Cleveland's  specific  problem— large  percent- 
age of  foreign-born  population — plans  a 
definite  program  for  solving  that  problem 
and  considers  its  resources,  the  philan- 
thropic organizations  already  existing, 
the  others  needed. 

The  work  and  aims  of  the  fifty-five  so- 
cieties making  up  the  federation  are  briefly 
summarized  and  are  illustrated  with  cuts 
and  cartoons.  These  societies  represent  all 
sects,  religions  and  types  of  philanthropy 
from  baby  dispensa'ries  to  homes  for  aged 
colored  people. 

The  Federation's  Bureau  of  Social  In- 
terests, a  list  of  forty-two  speakers,  who 
will  address  clubs,  churches,  and  the  like, 
frequently  using  lantern  slides,  and  a  list 
of  books  on  sociological  subjects  of  value 
to  general  readers,  prepared  by  the  Cleve- 
land Public  Library,  complete  the  volume. 


ficient  management.  Plans  for  a  new 
prison,  says  Professor  Blackmar,  should 
consider  the  probable  decline  in  the 
number  of  inmates.  Hutchinson  Re- 
formatory, he  points  out,  now  has  400 
cells  and  250  prisoners. 

Professor  Blackmar's  arraignment  of 
conditions  at  Lansing  was  just  such  a 
one  as  has  been  made  time  and  again 
with  regard  to  conditions  at  Sing  Sing, 
New  York's  seventy-five-year-old  mau- 
soleum on  the  Hudson.  Governor 
Hodges  waited  four  days  before  he  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  prepare  new 
plans.  New  York  is  still  waiting — 
while  prisoners  who  are  expected  to  "re- 
form" double  up  in  cells  that  might  be 
mistaken  for  mere  dents  in  the  wall. 
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HIO    WOMEN'S    LAW    BEFORE 
V.  S.  SUPREME  COURT 


FOR  THE  SECOND  TIME  in   its  his- 

tory,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  is  to  decide  upon  the  validity  of 
a  law  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  of 
women  employed  in  certain  industrial 
pursuits. 

Anna  Hawley,  an  Ohio  milliner,  is 
suing  the  constable  who  arrested  her 
for  violation  of  the  Ohio  law  enacted 
in  1911  providing  that  "females  over 
eighteen  years  of  age  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted or  suffered  to  work  in  or  in  con- 
nection with  any  factory,  workshop, 
telephone  or  telegraph  office,  millinery 
or  dressmaking  establishment,  restaur- 
ant or  in  the  distributing  or  transmis- 
sion of  messages  more  than  ten  hours 
in  any  one  day  or  more  than  54  hours 
in  any  one  week." 

The  law  was  held  constitutional  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  in  1912,  but 
the  case  was  carried  on  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  scheduled  to  be  heard  about  April 
1.  Unexpectedly  the  case  was  reached 
much  sooner  and  placed  on  the  assign- 
ment for  January  28.  Louis  D.  Bran- 
deis  of  Boston,  at  the  request  of  the  at- 
torney general  of  Ohio,  has  filed  a  brief 
in  defense  of  the  law  and  has  taken  part 
in  the  oral  argument  at  Washington. 

The  first  case  of  this  kind  to  be  car- 
ried on  appeal  to  the  federal  Supreme 
Court  is  the  case  of  Curt  Muller,  a 
laundryman,  against  the  state  of  Ore- 
gon. The  constitutionality  of  the  Ore- 
gon ten-hour  law  was  upheld  in  1908  in 
a  decision  rendered  by  the  late  Justice 
Brewer.  This  decision  maintained  that 
although  "the  general  right  to  contract 
in  relation  to  one's  business  is  part  of 
the  liberty  of  the  individual,"  neverthe- 
less, since  the  health  of  future  genera- 
tions hinges  upon  the  health  of  women 
today,  it  is  within  the  police  power  of 
the  state  to  protect  women  from  exces- 
sive hours  of  labor. 

Since  this  famous  Oregon  decision 
the  courts  of  Massachusetts,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  California,  and  Washington 
have  upheld  laws  based  on  the  same 
principle. 
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VEDERAL      INVESTIGATION      OF 
STRIKE  REGIONS 

A      SWEEPING      INVESTIGATION      of 

strike  conditions  in  the  mining  districts 
of  Colorado  and  upper  Michigan  has 
been  authorized  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  resolution,  which  was 
introduced  by  Representative  Keating  of 
Colorado,  instructs  the  Committee  on 
Mines  and  Mining  to  proceed  at  once 
with  inquiries  as  to  conditions  with 
which  the  federal  government  might  be 
concerned  in  the  coal  and  copper  regions 
affected  by  the  strikes. 

The  committee  is  empowered  to  sub- 
poena witnesses  to  testify  under  oath, 
and  to  require  the  production  of  records 
and  papers.  Hearings  will  be  conducted 
in  the  strike  regions  by  subcommittees 
which  will  start  west  as  soon  as  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  for  the  trip.  The 
resolution  calls  for  information  on  seven 
points: 

Whether  the  postal  laws  have  been 
interfered  with,  the  immigration  laws 
violated,  or  citizens  arrested  and  tried 
contrary  to  law ;  whether  agreements 
contrary  to  law  have  affected  the  pro- 
duction of  coal  and  copper,  or  arms  and 
ammunition  have  been  shipped  into  tin- 
districts  to  exclude  mine  products  from 
interstate  commerce;  whether  peonage 
exists;  and  if  any  of  these  conditions 
exist,  what  led  to  them. 

President  Quincy  A.  Shaw  of  the  Cal- 
umet &  Hecla  Mining  Company,  though 
declaring  that  the  company  will  afford 
the  congressional  committee  every  fa- 
cility to  get  the  facts,  is  reported  in 
newspaper  dispatches  as  saying: 

"I  regret  and  resent  the  congressional 
resolution  directing  an  investigation  of 
the  Michigan  copper  strike.  Its  only 
effect  will  be  to  prolong  the  present 
semblance  of  a  strike  until  the  investi- 
gation is  concluded.  Our  mines  are  to- 
day employing  over  7,000  as  compared 
with  about  8,000  just  before  the  strike. 
We  will  never  recognize  or  deal  with 
the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  not 
because  of  antagonism  to  labor  organi- 
zations as  such,  but  because  we  cannot 
in  justice  to  ourselves,  our  men,  or  the 
community  deal  with  an  organization 
possessing  an  established  reputation  for 
inciting  disorder,  dissension  and  vio- 
lence. 

"I  resent  the  inquiry  because  the  terms 
of  the  direction  which  Congress  gives 
in  the  resolution  are  unfairly  aimed  at 
one  side  of  the  controversy  and  exclude 
from  any  form  of  allegation  or  investi- 
gation the  notorious  disorders  and  blood- 
shed inspired  by  the  leaders!  of  the 
strike  and  directly  presented  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  in  the  gravest  terms 
by  the  findings  of  the  by-no-means  im- 
partial ex-union  officials  who  spent  many 
weeks  inquiring  into  this  very  condition 
and  whose  report  to  the  secretary  of 
labor  has  never  been  read  bv  the  Con- 
gress' which  directs  this  repetition  of 
the  department's  inquiry." 


T 


HE  CRYING  NEED  FOR  CONNECTING  UP  THE  MAN 
AND  THE  JOB— BY  FRANCES  A.  KELLOR 

NORTH  AMERICAN  CIVIC  LEAGUE  FOR  IMMIGRANTS 


ONE  DAY  THIS  MONTH  in  study- 
ing how  New  York  city  deals  with  its 
unemployed,  I  found  a  man  who  was 
offered  an  outdoor  job  and  who  couldn't 
take  it  because  he  had  no  shoes  or  suf- 
ficient other  clothing.  Philanthropy 
provides  a  wooclyard  where  he  could 
have  earned  them. 

I  saw  250  men  huddled  in  four  dark 
rooms  of  an  employment  agency  where 
they  had  to  stand  all  night  because  some 
would  have  to  be  turned  out  if  they  lay 
down  or  sat  up.  The  city  provides  a 
municipal  lodging-house  and  some  of  us 
give  to  the  Salvation  Army  and  other 
organizations,  somehow  with  the  idea 
that  such  matters  are  attended  to. 

I  trudged  with  one  man  to  seventeen 
agencies  looking  for  a  job,  and  got  back 
to  residential  Fifth  avenue  to  find  a 
man  with  a  job,  but  not  knowing  where 
to  get  a  good  man. 

I  saw  a  saloon  that  sets  out  every 
night  in  the  barroom  a  counter  of  sand- 
wiches and  a  tank  of  hash,  and  wit- 
nessed the  mad  rush  of  men  who  had 
been  without  food  for  days,  other  than 
the  pickings  from  ashbarrels.  The  sa- 
loon expects,  when  times  are  good,  that 
the  men  will  repay  the  favor. 

I  saw  in  the  waiting  rooms  of  de- 
partment stores  crowds  of  girls,  some 
of  whom  lived  in  so  called  working 
girls'  homes,  where  their  doors  were 
locked  during  the  day,  shutting  them 
out  until  night.  This  was  the  rule 
adopted  when  they  were  employed  and 
could  not  be  changed  when  they  were 
without  work.  I  saw,  on  the  other 
hand,  many  unfilled  requests  for  domes- 
tic workers. 


I  saw  children  with  their  working  pa- 
pers, new  to  the  game  of  finding  work, 
thrown  out  on  their  own  resources  to 
make  connection  where  and  how  they 
could.  I  read  of  the  demand  for  work- 
ers from  localities  which  men  could  not 
possibly  reach,  because  they  did  not 
have  the  fare  to  get  there. 

Now  these  thousands  of  people  are 
not  mendicants  nor  crooks,  but  honest 
working  men  and  women.  As  early  as 
June,  and  in  the  fall  months,  any  intel- 
ligent government  by  consulting  the 
employment  agencies — the  only  barom- 
eter the  country  has — could  have  seen 
what  was  coming.  In  December  the 
ratio  of  jobs  requested,  and  those  of- 
fered, was  5  to  1,  on  a  basis  of  1,500 
applications.  One  agency  reported  that 
out  of  200  requests  within  a  month  they 
had  filled  one  place.  Another  said  they 
had  had  a  "good  day"  when  they  placed 
four  men  out  of  sixty  men. 

Now  what  is  the  matter  with  our  la- 
bor, market  that  we  let  men  freeze  and 
starve  before  we  know  what  is  hap- 
pening? What  is  the  matter  with  our 
city  that,  with  its  abundant  resources, 
those  who  have  jobs  and  supplies  and 
those  who  have  neither  miss  each 
other  within  the  circumference  of  a  few 
blocks?  What  is  the  matter  with  our 
state  and  nation  that  a  laborer  can- 
not go  to  the  place  where  a  job  is 
waiting?  And  what  becomes  of  our 
millions  given  to  charity  that  the  saloon 
in  times  of  stress  becomes  the  "neigh- 
borhood center" ? 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  in 
this  age.  when  we  are  talking  effi- 
ciency and  economy  and  business  man- 
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agement,  one  of  the  most  vital  ele- 
ments in  production  is  ignored.  There 
is  no  organization  of  our  labor  market. 

We  have  no  record  of  our  labor 
movement,  and  no  place  to  obtain  one. 
Our  statistics  are  made  up  largely  on 
the  basis  of  volunteer  reports  from 
unions.  We  know  little  of  the  amount 
of  casual  labor  and  of  seasonal  work, 
the  amount  of  wage-earning  time,  of 
idleness,  and  of  its  effect  upon  work- 
ers. We  know  practically  nothing  of 
how  trades  are  dovetailed  into  each 
other  or  how  workmen  carry  over  the 
dull  seasons.  In  our  cities  the  civil 
service  lists  carry  a  large  reserve  for 
temporary  work  with  little  knowledge 
or  concern  about  what  happens  to  them 
the  other  days  of  the  week. 

New  York  is  typical  of  all  cities. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions  states 
have  dealt  with  the  matter  indifferent- 
ly or  not  at  all,  and  the  nation  considers 
it  of  no  concern  except  as  a  study. 

A  preliminary  hasty  survey  of  New 
York  shows  that  it  has  more  than  800 
agencies  where  a  man  or  woman  with 
the  price  may  have  the  privilege  of  say- 
ing he  is  out  of  work,  and  be  told  he  is 
on  the  list  and  to  call  again.  This  man 
has  no  way  of  knowing  whether  the 
agency  carries  his  specialty  or  has  facil- 
ities for  meeting  his  requirements  or 
whether  it  has  the  confidence  of  the  em- 
ployer with  whom  he  must  connect. 
There  is  no  clearing-house  arrangement 
among  these  agents  by  which  the  man 
\vho  gets  into  an  agency  on  Third  street 
can  connect  with  a  job  waiting  on  Sixth 
avenue  unless  he  has  the  price  to  pay 
at  every  agency  in  the  city. 

The  newspapers  of  New  York  city 
carried  in  one  day  something  like  800 
want  advertisements.  From  five  to 
sixty  people  answered  each  of  these, 
writing  letters,  paying  carfares,  waiting 
in  line,  and  losing  time.  A  fair  esti- 
mate would  be  that  24,000  people  an- 
swered these  advertisements. 

The  state  of  New  York  maintains 
in  the  city  a  farm  bureau  which  fur- 
nishes farm  laborers  to  the  state's  farm- 
ers, upon  the  sole  authority  of  collect- 
ing and  disseminating  information  rela- 
tive to  agricultural  labor,  and  with  an 
appropriation  eked  out  of  the  savings 
from  other  work  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The"  federal  government 
maintains  a  labor  bureau  under  au- 
thority to  give  information  upon  re- 
quest, to  aliens  who  do  not  know  that  it 
exists  or  what  to  request.  This  is  the 
extent  to  which  a  man  or  woman  with 
no  money  can  look  to  the  gDvernment 
for  a  job. 

Scattered  over  this  entire  city  are 
hundreds  of  racial,  religious,  civic  and 
philanthropic  agencies,  which  furnish 
employment  in  a  limited  or  special  way, 
or  which  have  resources  of  food,  cloth- 
ing and  shelter.  Yet  I  have  stood  be- 
fore the  door  of  many  of  them  and  seen 
men  turned  away  because  they  were 


STILL  THEY  COME 

Immigrants  come  in  through  Ellis 
Island  every  day,  yet  in  December  New 
York  employment  agencies  showed  a 
ratio  of  jobs  requested  to  jobs  offered 
of  5  to  1. 

overcrowded,  and  not  given  the  slightest 
hint  as  to  where  to  turn  next. 

While  the  city  was  discussing  open- 
ing its  armories,  men  were  sleeping  in 
tiers  on  the  floors  of  its  ferryboats,  in 
barns  and  wagons,  standing  in  employ- 
ment agencies  and  crowding  into  tene- 
ments. Men  who  had  stayed  in  the 
lodging  house  for  three  nights  did  not 
know  the  rule  had  been  suspended  or 
were  afraid  it  was  a  ruse  to  get  them 
to  "the  island"  as  vagrants.  To  the 
immigrant  this  might  mean  deportation 
as  a  public  charge. 

There  are  hundreds  of  trade  unions 
which  are  employment  agencies  for 


their  members,  and  many  business  en- 
terprises run  their  own  agencies.  The 
Socialists  have  started  an  unemploy- 
ment council,  for  agitation.  There  is 
a  women's  unemployment  committee 
dealing  with  the  special  problem  of 
young  women.  One  large  relief  organi- 
zation covering  many  families  has  dis- 
covered that  one  out  of  every  four 
bread-winners  is  unemployed. 

Then  I  found  three  agencies  that  were 
studying  unemployment,  each  without 
knowing  the  other  was  doing  it. 

Just  now,  because  of  the  acuteness 
of  the  situation,  it  is  possible  to  direct 
attention  to  this  overgrowth  of  agencies, 
to  this  duplication  of  effort,  to  this 
neglect  by  the  city  and  consequent  im- 
position upon  the  generosity  of  tax- 
payers, and  to  the  wholly  disorganized 
and  demoralized  method  of  handling 
the  problem  of  unemployment. 

What  is  more  serious  is  the  way  in 
which  employment  is  furnished  during 
normal  periods  of  unemployment.  New 
York  city  is  the  distributing  point  for 
the  bulk  of  unskilled  labor  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  for  a  considerable  part 
of  all  unskilled  labor,  by  means  of  the 
same  machinery  which  is  so  inadequate 
in  times  of  stress,  and  which  is  the 
most  antiquated  in  our  industrial  or- 
ganization today.  The  time  to  organize 
an  efficient,  adequate  labor  market  is  at 
a  time  when  the  relief  problem  is  not 
uppermost. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  New  York  city 
will  learn  enough  during  the  present 
situation  determinedly  and  patiently  and 
intelligently  to  set  about  its  task 
of  co-ordinating  its  forces,  extending 
its  powers,  supervising  all  agencies 
dealing  with  the  unemployed,  ascertain- 
ing trade  and  working  conditions,  and 
so  work  out  a  policy  and  a  method 
which  will  make  the  gateway  of  the  na- 
tion a  model  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 
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OOD  POINTS  AND  BAD  OF  TELEPHONE  OPERATING 
AS  A  TRADE  FOR  PHILADELPHIA  GIRLS 


THE     FIRST     INDEPENDENT     Study 

of  purely  local  conditions  in  the  "ubi- 
quitous telephone  service"  has  just  been 
completed  in  Philadelphia  by  the  Con- 
sumers' League  of  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  second  in  a  series  of  studies 
of  occupations  open  to  Philadelphia 
girls. 

The  Philadelphia  telephone  service 
employs  approximately  3,000  women 
whose  working  conditions  are  control- 
led by  three  companies,  the  Bell,  the 
Keystone  and  the  American.  The 
Consumers'  League  interviewed  206 
women  engaged  in  the  trade,  inspected 
five  exchanges  and  obtained  additional 
material  from  traffic  managers,  private 
exchanges  and  other  sources. 

The  advantages  of  the  trade  are 
fairly  and  squarely  set  forth  in  the  re- 
port. First  of  all,  telephone  operat- 
ing is  one  of  the  few  trades  in  which 


women  workers  are  constantly,  not  in- 
termittently, in  demand.  Again,  the 
trade  gives  employment  52  weeks  of 
the  year  with  steady  wages,  fixed  by 
rule  and  automatically  adjusted,  so 
that  a  girl  is  spared  the  indescribable 
worry  of  seasonal  variation  and  wage 
fluctuations  of  many  occupations.  Pay 
is  given  to  the  "learner"  and  the  oppor- 
tunities for  promotion  are  good.  With- 
in two  years  a  girl  has  the  chance  of 
promotion  to  supervising  operator  at  a 
salary  of  $10.50  a  week,  or  she  may  find 
employment  in  private  branch  ex- 
changes under  perhaps  more  favorable 
conditions. 

The  physical  surroundings  of  the 
telephone  exchange  are  comfortable, 
cheerful  and  sanitary.  In  the  work  it- 
self a  girl  finds  variety  and  interest. 

Finally,  the  trade  attracts  a  very  good 
class  of  girls  since  a  premium  is  placed 
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on  intelligence,  neatness,  education  and 
health. 

Beginners  must  satisfy  certain  re- 
quirements in  regard  to  physical  quali- 
fications, education  and  temperament. 
They  are  sent  to  a  training  school  for 
four  weeks  or  more  and  are  paid  while 
there. 

The  reverse  side  of  the  picture  shows 
that  night  work  in  telephone  operating 
is  almost  inevitable,  that  the  evening 
shifts  for  young  girls  promote  unnatur- 
al conditions  in  their  lives  and  that  the 
long  day  required  is  a  drain  on  a  girl's 
strength. 

Dealing  with  the  matter  of  hours  the 
report  says: 

"Unlike  other  work  done  by  girls,  the 
telephone  service  requires  the  presence 
of  operators  twenty-four  hours  of  the 
day  and  365  days  a  year.  The  day  is 
divided  into  three  shifts,  day,  evening 
and  night.  To  take  the  calls  when  the 
load  is  heaviest  there  is  another  division 
of  work  called  the  'split  trick',  the  op- 
erator coming  four  hours  in  the  morn- 
ing and  then  being  allowed  to  go  home." 

As  may  be  expected,  strong  prefer- 
erences  are  expressed  by  the  girls  for 
certain  shifts.  The  hours  from  8  to  12 
a.  m.  and  7  to  10  p.  m.,  6  to  10  a.  m.  and 
6  to  11  p.  m.,  for  instance,  break  up 
both  night  and  day.  As  the  girls  put  it, 
"work  is  never  through."  The  regular 
day  hours  are  probably  the  most  popular 
and  in  time  each  operator  is  supposed  to 
be  placed  on  day  work.  Cases  are  re- 
ported, however,  in  which  operators 
have  not  reached  the  day  shift  for  fre- 
quently two  and  sometimes  four  and 
even  six  years.  The  American,  or  long 
distance  company,  uses  a  plan  of  rota- 
tion whereby  each  operator  has  two 
months  of  night  work  and  four  months 
of  day  work.  After  five  years  of  serv- 
ice no  night  work  is  required.  The  Bell 
Company,  also,  has  recently  rearranged 
hours  of  work  so  that  girls  systematic- 
ally rotate  through  the  day,  evening  and 
double  hours,  instead  of  remaining  in- 
definitely in  less  desirable  hour  groups. 
This,  however,  does  not  affect  operators 
on  the  night  shift. 

At  Christmas  and  at  election,  when 
the  public  is  eager  for  news,  the  girls 
work  overtime,  for  which  they  receive 
extra  pay.  In  two  exchanges,  oper- 
ators reported  they  had  to  work  on 
Sunday  from  7  a.  m.  till  7  p.  m.  and 
from  7  a.  m.  till  8  p.  m.  respectively. 

The  investigator  found  that  girls 
were  compelled  to  sit  at  their  board  for 
hours  without  being  able  to  obtain,  re- 
lief and  that  the  delayed  lunch  hour 
was  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  op- 
erators. 

"In  this  respect,"  the  report  says, 
''testimony  from  many  exchanges  points 
to  the  fact  that  in  heavy  exchanges  it 
was  difficult  to  get  relief.  An  opera- 
tor asking  to  leave  her  place  always 
waited  twenty  minutes  and  often  as 
long  as  two  hours  in  the  busy  periods 


"NUMBER  PLEASE" 

A  report  by  the 
Consumers'  League 
of  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania sets  forth 
the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  o  f 
telephone  operat- 
ing as  an  occupa- 
tion for  women. 
Working  quarters 
are  good,  pay  is 
fair,  promotion 
rapid  and  employ- 
ment steady.  But 
operators  are  un- 
der severe  nervous 
strain  from  the  de- 
mands of  their 
instruments,  the 
"jogging  up"  of  in- 
spectors and  the 
nagging  of  impa- 
tient customers. 
Long  hours,  broken 
days  and  night 
work  form  fa- 
tiguing features  of 
the  system. 


of  the  day.  This  difficulty,  emphasized 
by  irregular  meals,  accentuates  the  po- 
tential physical  injury  which  telephone 
operating  has  been  found  to  possess." 

The  Consumers'  League  shows  that 
much  of  this  strain  is  inflicted  on  the 
operators  by  an  impatient  and  incon- 
siderate public,  by  patrons  who  will  not 
wait  a  reasonable  time  for  the  answer 
to  their  calls  and  by  those  who  are 
known  as  chronic  kickers."  The  girls 
themselves  frequently  add  to  the  un- 
pleasantness by  calling  each  other  down. 

The  high  standard  of  efficiency,  the 
fact  that  the  girls  pride  themselves  on 
their  records  and  the  number  of  calls 
they  can  crowd  into  a  few  seconds,  adds 
to  the  strain  of  the  work. 

In  this  conection,  it  is  significant  to 
find  that  the  trade  life  of  the  average 
operator  is  of  only  two  and  one-half 
years'  duration,  and  that  approximately 
30  per  cent  of  the  force  resigns  or  is 
dismissed  each  year. 

Wages,  the  crucial  point  of  any  in- 
vestigation, are  somewhat  better  in  the 
telephone  service  than  in  other  occu- 
pations open  to  women.  All  wages  are 
paid  on  an  hourly  basis,  except  those  of 


senior  officers  in  the  Bell  Company. 
The  long  distance  company  offers  the 
best  compensation,  but  demands  a  bet- 
ter education  and  requires  superior 
mental  abilities.  The  Keystone  and  Bell 
companies'  wages  range  from  $4.86  a 
week  to  the  learner,  to  approximately 
$9  a  week  for  the  first  two  years'  work. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  a  girl  may  earn 
$10.50  a  week,  and  the  work  of  chief 
operato'r  pays  from  $12  to  $25. 

Nevertheless,  despite  a  slightly  high- 
er average  wage  in  the  telephone  serv- 
ice, the  wage  of  $7.02  or  below,  quoted 
by  26.7  per  cent  of  the  206  girls  inter- 
viewed who  had  been  in  the  trade  more 
than  one  year,  is  held  to  be  obviously 
inadequate  to  enable  a  girl  to  dress  as 
her  position  requires  and  to  have  the 
nourishing  food  needed  to  repair  the 
energy  expended  in  this  work  with  its 
heavy  strain. 

It  has  been  found  that  54.8  per  cent 
of  operators  interviewed  are  depend- 
ent on  what  they  earn  and  that  many 
of  them  are  living  with  extreme  econ- 
omy. 

Five  recommendations  offered  by  the 
Consumers'  League  as  the  result  of  this 
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investigation  are  as  follows: 

"Physical  examination  of  accepted 
applicants  by  a  physician  to  eliminate 
;hose  unfit  and  to  remedy  defective  eye- 
sight, hearing  or  poor  general  health. 

"An  adequate  and  regular  system  of 
relief,  preferably  15  minutes  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon. 

"Further  regulation  of  'split  hours' 
so  that  there  shall  be  not  less  than  four 
hours  between  'tours'  and  the  spread  of 
iluty  shall  not  cover  more  than  13 
hours. 

"Regulation  of  all  night  and  evening 


and  double-shift  work  so  that  no  op- 
erator shall  have  more  than  three 
months  of  each  in  a  year  or  receive  ex- 
tra compensation. 

"Every  operator  who  has  been  in  the 
actual  employment  of  the  telephone 
companies  should  receive  not  less  than 
$8  after  18  months." 

Some  of  these  suggestions  have  al- 
ready resulted  (noticeably  in  the  Bell 
Company)  in  more  frequent  "relief," 
better  adjustment  of  hours,  a  training 
school  for  supervisors  and  other  bene- 
ficial changes. 


N 


EW  YORK'S  NEW  HOUSING   CODE  FOR  CITIES  OF 
THE  SECOND  CLASS-JOHN  IHLDER 

NATIONAL  HOUSING  ASSOCIATION 


SPECTACULAR  AS  HAS  BEEN  the 
spread  of  the  housing  movement  dur- 
ing the  past  three  or  four  years,  those 
who  are  following  events  find  their 
chief  encouragement,  not  in  the  number 
of  cities  and  towns  that  have  awakened 
to  the  significance  of  bad  housing,  but 
in  the  constantly  higher  standards  that 
the  awakened  cities  and  towns  are  de- 
manding. 

When  the  National  Housing  Asso- 
ciation began  its  work  bad  housing 
meant,  even  to  many  social  workers, 
bad  tenement  housing.  The  laws  then 
in  force  in  the  few  cities  that  had  laws, 
ilealt  only  with  multiple  dwellings.  Even 
proposed  legislation  at  that  time  care- 
fully avoided  any  suggestion  of  includ- 
ing single-family  houses.  Since  then 
we  have  grown  in  knowledge;  and  the 
indications  are  that  we  shall  continue 
growing. 

But  growth  is  accompanied  by  pains. 
The  new  conception  of  what  a  city 
Dwelling  should  be  required  to  provide 
for  its  inhabitants  runs  counter  to  some 
established  customs.  Those  who  are 
fighting  tuberculosis  demand  that  every 
room  in  a  dwelling  shall  be  adequately 
lighted  and  ventilated. 

Those  who  see  the  senseless  waste  of 
life  and  property  from  fire,  demand 
more  substantial  construction,  more 
nearly  adequate  open  spaces,  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  parts  of  dwellings 
for  dangerous  businesses. 

Those  who  seek  to  lower  our  urban 
death  rates  demand  sanitary  improve- 
ments and  decry  the  multiple  dwelling 
in  which  disease  may  more  easily 
spread  from  apartment  to  apartment. 

Those  who  are  seeking  to  raise  our 
moral  standards  would  prevent  room 
overcrowding,  would  require  such  a 
number  of  rooms  and  such  an  arrange- 
me.nt  of  rooms  as  will  permit  of  at  least 
some  degree  of  privacy. 

And  those  who  believe  that  the  family 
is  the  foundation  of  the  state  would  en- 
courage the  erection  of  single-family 
houses. 

All  this  means  a  considerable  change 
in  our  point  of  view.  When  public 
health  authorities,  anti-tuberculosis  as- 


sociations, morals  efficiency  commissions, 
fire  departments,  life  and  fire  insurance 
companies,  and  a  score  of  other  agen- 
cies, public,  semi-public  and  private,  find 
that  their  efforts  to  secure  any  sub- 
stantial improvement  lead  inevitably  to 
the  dwellings  of  the  people,  then  the 
providing  of  those  dwellings  ceases  to 
be  a  purely  private  affair  and  becomes 
in  large  degree  a  community  affair. 

So  our  cities  are  coming  to  under- 
stand that  upon  them  rests  the  respon- 
sibility of  seeing  that  every  dwelling 
provides  at  least  a  minimum  of  sanita- 
tion, light,  air,  privacy  and  safety  from 
fire.  It  is  this  new  understanding  that  has 
caused  the  advance. in  housing  legisla- 
tion which  so  far  has  reached  its  highest 
point  in  the  law  passed  last  spring  by 
the  New  York  legislature  for  the  six 
cities  of  the  second  class:  Albany,  Troy, 
Syracuse,  Schenectady,  Utica  and  Yonk- 
ers. 

This  law  is  not  perfect,  it  is  only 
the  latest  step  in  the  right  direction.  It 
has  been  modified  in  many  respects  to 
conform  to  local  conditions,  the  logical 
results  of  unregulated  building  in  the 
past.  Other  cities,  which  are  not  af- 
flicted with  such  tenements  and  alley 
dwellings  and  narrow  lot  units  as  those 
which  hold  back  the  cities  of  New  York 
state,  will  set  higher  standards  and  profit 
thereby. 

The  campaign  for  this  New  York 
state  law  began  more  than  a  year  ago 
when  delegates  from  the  six  cities  at 
the  national  housing  conference  in  Phil- 
adelphia joined  in  asking  the  National 
Housing  Association  to  aid  them  in  se- 
curing a  law.  Local  committees  were 
formed  in  each  city,  local  conditions 
were  investigated,  existing  regulations 
affecting  housing  were  studied  and  a 
tentative  bill  was  drafted  by  Lawrence 
Veiller. 

This  bill  was  studied  by  the  various 
committees  and  by  local  officials  and  its 
provisions  modified.  Inasmuch  as  un- 
regulated building  in  one  city  had 
resulted  in  bad  conditions  of  one 
kind  while  in  another  city  it  had  re- 
sulted in  bad  conditions  of  another  kind, 
the  result  of  the  conferences  was 


a    considerable   lowering  of   standards. 

Still  it  did  mean  a  considerable  im- 
provement, especially  for  new  houses. 
So  no  sooner  was  it  passed  than  the  in- 
evitable outcry  was  raised.  From  the 
day  when  the  New  York  tenement  house 
law  for  cities  of  the  first  class  was  en- 
acted, back  in  1900,  this  outcry  has  fol- 
lowed the  passage  of  every  such  law. 
The  chief  burden  of  it  is  that  the  law 
will  stop  building. 

Undoubtedly  many  of  the  objectors 
are  sincere  in  their  belief.  Old  customs 
which  they  have  followed  blindly  are 
suddenly  stopped.  Flimsy  buildings 
that  are  cheap  to  construct — though  ex- 
pensive to  maintain — are  forbidden.  Un- 
wholesome dwellings,  filled  with  dark 
rooms,  easy  to  design,  must  give  way 
for  dwellings  in  which  every  room  opens 
to  the  outer  air — obviously  more  diffi- 
cult to  design.  Narrow  lots  that  would 
accommodate  the  "railroad  train  suite" 
of  rooms,  did  not  provide  space  for  a 
different  arrangement  which  permits  of 
privacy.  More  nearly  adequate  open 
spaces,  rear  and  side  yards  and  courts, 
mean  less  ground  covered  with  floor 
spaces. 

Some  builders,  finding  that  the  old 
plans  to  which  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed are  no  longer  usable,  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  law  is  unworkable. 

So  there  have  been  introduced  in  the 
legislature  this  winter  bills  to  further 
modify  or  even  to  repeal  the  housing 
law.  But  so  there  have  been  bills  in- 
troduced in  previous  legislatures  to  mod- 
ify or  repeal  the  tenement  house  law 
for  first  class  cities.  Yet  that  law  still 
stands,  for  behind  it  are  the  vast  body 
of  citizens,  organized  and  unorganized, 
who  benefit  by  the  safeguards  it  puts 
about  their  homes.  Opposed  to  it  are 
only  those  who  will  make  a  temporary 
profit  out  of  a  permanent  lowering  of 
standards. 

In  the  second  class  cities  the  attacks 
upon  the  new  housing  law  are  meeting 
a  like  response.  The  local  committees 
are  rallying  to  its  support.  From  Yonk- 
ers  comes  word  that  they  are  opposed 
to  any  changes.  In  Syracuse  an  open 
conference  resulted  in  the  smoothing 
out  of  all  difficulties.  In  Utica  the  op- 
position is  dying  down  as  further  study 
shows  that  simple  changes  in  plans  are 
all  that  are  needed. 

In  New  York  city,  in  New  Jersey,  in 
Columbus,  in  Duluth — wherever  an  ad- 
vance in  housing  legislation  has  been 
made,  there  has  been  this  opposition 
based  on  the  fear  that  it  would  check 
building.  Yet  in  every  case  experience 
has  shown  that  instead  it  stimulated 
building. 

And  the  new  buildings  of  higher  type 
reduced  those  other  and  expensive  so- 
cial problems  which  have  their  root  in 
unwholesome  dwellings.  As  the  Syra- 
cuse Standard  said,  "Building  opera- 
tions .  .  .  will  take  the  life  and  safety 
of  the  occupant  into  account." 


Ford  of  Detroit 

And  His  Ten  Million  Dollar  Profit  Sharing  Plan 

By  John  A.   Fitch 


IT'S  all  true — this  story  that  you 
have  read  in  the  papers:  the  Ford 
Motor  Company  is  going  to  split 
twenty  million  dollars,  even,  with 
Jts  employes.  The  announced  minimum 
wage  of  $5  a  day  has  gone  into  effect 
and  it  is  being  paid.  The  eight-hour 
day  has  been  installed  and  the  entire 
plant  is  working  in  three  shifts.  Fif- 
teen thousand  men  at  a  single  leap  have 
caught  up  with  that  famous  old  sprint- 
er, High  Cost  of  Living,  and  within  the 
next  few  months  4,000  more  will  have 
•drawn  up  abreast  of  him.  It  is  a  situa- 
tion that  has  left  everybody  dazed. 
There  is  no  single  or  easy  explanation 
of  it,  but  if  you  walk  through  the  Ford 
plant,  as  I  did  week  before  last,  you 
will  see  some  of  the  things  that  make  it 
possible. 

"They  don't  just  produce  automobiles 
at  Ford's,"  a  man  in  another  Detroit 
automobile  factory  remarked,  "they 
spew  them  out."  Fifteen  thousand  men 
work  in  gangs  on  the  track  system. 
Each  gang,  and  each  man  in  each  gang, 
has  just  one  small  thing  to  do — and  to 
do  over  and  over  again.  It's  push  and 
hustle  and  go.  The  man  behind  may 
shove  his  work  along  to  you  at  any  mo- 
ment— you  must  not  hold  him  back;  at 
any  moment  the  man  in  front  may  be 
ready  for  another  piece  to  work  on — he 
must  not  be  kept  waiting. 

Up  one  line  and  down  another  goes  a 
continual  stream  of  motor  parts  in  proc- 
ess of  assembling.  One  man  fits  the 
parts  together  so  that  the  bolt  holes 
come  right.  The  next  man  slips  the 
bolts  into  place.  The  next  has  a  pan  of 
nuts  before  him  and  all  day  long  he 
scoops  them  up  and  with  his  fingers 
starts  them  on  the  thread  of  the  bolts. 
The  next  man  has  a  wrench  and  he 
gives  them  the  final  twist  that  makes 
them  tight. 

Over  in  another  part  of  the  great 
factory  there  are  four  or  five  parallel 
tracks.  On  every  track  are  a  dozen 
automobiles  in  all  stages  of  being  put 
together.  Each  is  slowly  moving  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  and — like  a  snow- 
ball rolling  down  hill — gathering  itself 
together  as  it  travels,  until  with  a  snort 
and  a  whir  it  dashes  out  at  the  door  on 
its  own  power. 

The  last  of  these  tracks  is  formed  by 
moving  belts.  Without  a  stop  from 
start  to  finish  the  machine  moves  stead- 
ily forward  on  the  belt,  and,  either  sit- 
ting on  different  parts  of  it  or  walking 
alongside  for  a  moment,  each  man  adds 
the  bolt,  or  gives  a  turn  to  the  screw 
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for  which  he  is  responsible.  One  fel- 
low has  to  lie  on  his  back  underneath 
and  hammer  away  at  something.  He 
has  a  little  platform  on  wheels  to  sup- 
port him  and  with  a  bent  rod  he  "hitches 
on"  the  front  axle.  "Bing" — "bang", 
instantly  he  lets  go  and  drops  back  to 
hitch  on  to  the  next  machine. 

Piled  up  along  the  way  are  the  dif- 
ferent parts,  each  to  be  added  as  the 
growing  machine  passes  by.  Each  man 
does  his  part,  and  gives  it  a  shove. 
First,  to  a  mere  skeleton  of  a  frame, 
two  men  attach  the  rear  axle.  They 
fasten  it  in  haste  and  give  it  a  push — 
someone  else  will  tighten  the  bolts. 
Three  men  seize  it  and  in  a  moment  the 
front  axle  is  in  place  and  the  four 
wheels  put  on.  It's  easier  to  move 
now;  a  touch  sends  it  on  to  another 


gang  of  three,  who  put  on  the  truss 
rods  and  tighten  things  up  all  around. 
Another  shove,  and  it  goes  to  where  a 
motor  is  dangling  from  chains,  directly 
over  the  track.  A  word  from  someone 
and  down  comes  the  motor  to  its  place, 
the  bolts  go  in  and  on  goes  the  machine. 
Then  comes  the  steering  gear,  and  the 
control  levers — on  again,  and  from 
overhead  a  hose  is  pulled  down  and  a 
gallon  of  gasoline  squirted  into  the 
tank.  One  more  shove  and  the  fear 
wheels  drop  into  a  slot  where  there 'arc 
rapidly  revolving  pullies.  The  wheels 
begin  to  whirl — the  motor  starts — a  man 
seats  himself  on  the  tank,  grasps  the 
wheel  and  cuts  loose,  and  with  a  snort 
and  a  cough,  out  the  door  they  go. 
What  was,  ten  minutes  ago,  a  pile  of 
rods  and  gears  and  lifeless  steel  is  now 
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thrilling  with  power.  A  car  came 
through  that  door  every  24  seconds 
Saturday  morning,  January  24.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  cars  were  turned  out 
between  8  and  9  o'clock  that  morning, 
140  in  the  next  hour,  163  in  the  next, 
and  152  between  11  and  12—605  com- 
pleted automobiles  in  four  hours. 

In  1913,  with  15,000  men  operating 
the  plant  eighteen  hours  a  day,  there 
were  produced  185,000  automobiles.  In 
1914,  with  19,000  men  working  in  three 
shifts  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  turn  out  300,000  cars.  No  other 
plant  in  America  turns  out  half  as  many. 
Probably  no  other  plant  produces  even 
a  third  as  many.  The  present  hourly 
record  in  the  Ford  plant  for  the  assem- 
bling of  motors  just  about  equals  the 
daily  record  of  Detroit's  next  biggest 
plant.  Up  to  Saturday  morning  Janu- 
ary 24,  there  had  been  run  out  of  the 
Ford  shops  a  total  of  429,246  cars. 

Stand  outside  and  watch  the  door 
where  they  come  chugging  through — 
the  stream  seems  endless.  Three  a  min- 
ute they  come  and  career  around  the 
yard  just  to  prove  that  they  can  go. 
It  is  scarcely  believable  that  a  few  min- 


utes ago  they  were  inanimate  and  still ! 
It  would  be  a  deadly  thing  to  work 
ten  hours  straight,  in  so  specialized  a 
plant.  Think  of  shoving  bolts  into 
holes  and  doing  nothing  else  all  day! 
It  may  be  fine  to  see  an  automobile  come 
dashing  through  that  door  every  twenty 
seconds — but  you  don't  see  them  if  your 
job  is  to  start  the  nuts  on  the  threads. 
You  haven't  time.  There  are  always 
more  bolts  to  be  capped.  What  satis- 
factory answer  is  there  in  modern  in- 
dustry for  a  situation  of  such  deadly 
monotony  but  a  short  work  day  and  a 
chance  for  living  in  a  rounded  way 
after  work  hours?  Henry  Ford,  with 
all  his  genius,  has  not  found  any  other 
answer.  But  he  has  found  that  one, 
and  put  it  into  execution. 

What  the  Proposal  Is 

And  he  has  capped  the  shorter  work 
day  with  an  increase  in  earnings  that 
the  country  hasn't  stopped  gasping  over 
yet.  But  it  is  not  a  wage  increase  the 
Ford  people  declare — wages  are  just  the 
same  as  they  were  before — it  is  wages 
plus  profit  sharing.  This  is  the  way 
they  work  it  out.  A  most  conservative 


estimate  placed  the  net  profits  of  the 
company  for  1914  at  twenty  million  dol- 
lars. Suddenly,  at  the  outset  of  the  new 
year  Mr.  Ford  proposed  to  turn  over 
to  the  employes  half  of  those  twenty 
millions  or  enough  to  make  the  income 
of  the  majority  of  them — wages  plus 
profits — equal  at  least  to  $5  a  working 
day.  The  plan  was  to  pay  to  the  em- 
ployes 50  per  cent  of  the  profits,  but 
it  looks  now  as  if  it  would  take  more 
than  ten  millions  to  establish  the  $5 
minimum.  "All  right,"  says  the  man- 
agement, "it  looks  also  as  if  profits 
would  be  nearer  thirty  millions  than 
twenty."  But  even  if  profits  fall  below 
the  estimate,  the  $5  minimum,  for  this 
year,  is  guaranteed.  Next  year  a  new 
estimate  may  be  made. 

Under  this  profit-sharing  plan  there 
are  to  be  just  three  rates  of  daily  earn- 
ings among  the  90  per  cent  of  the  em- 
ployes who  come  within  its  scope. 
Those  whose  wages  are  48  cents  an 
hour  or  over — and  there  are  about  a 
hundred  of  them— will  share  in  the  pro- 
fits sufficiently  to  bring  them  to  a  rate 
of  $7  a  day.  The  1,200  who  receive  38 
to  47  cents  an  hour  will  get  $6  a  day. 
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All  the  rest,  whose  wages  run  from  26 
to  37  cents  an  hour  will  receive  the  min- 
imum of  $5  a  day. 

The  less  fortunate  10  per  cent,  who 
will  not  attain  the  $5  minimum,  include 
women  and  all  employes  under  22  years 
of  age,  who  have  no  dependents.  Just 
why  women  over  twenty-two  are  not  to 
share  in  the  profits  equally  with  the  men 
is  not  wholly  apparent.  Mr.  Ford  has 
more  than  once  recorded  his  belief  that 
women  over  twenty-two  ought  to  get 
married  and  stop  working  for  him.  And 
up  in  his  office  last  week  he  applauded 
the  announcement  that  fifty  marriage 
licenses  had  been  issued  to  Ford  em- 
ployes that  week.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  all  the  employes  are  to  have 
a  substantial  increase  in  their  earnings 
and  everyone  who  is  supporting  anyone 
else,  women  and  minors  too,  are  to  re- 
ceive the  $5  minimum,  if  they  meet  the 
conditions  that  are  to  be  required  of  all. 

There  are  conditions.  It  does  not  fol- 
low because  you  are  a  Ford  workman, 
a  man  over  twenty-two  and  the  head  of 
a  family,  that  you  are  going  to  be  paid 
$5  a  day.  By  no  means.  You've  got 
to  be  investigated. 


Fifty  investigators  are  dashing  about 
Detroit  in  Ford  automobiles,  accom- 
panied by  interpreters  and  armed  with 
long  lists  of  addresses  of  employes. 
The  machine  stops  before  a  house,  and 
almost  before  the  investigator  steps 
foot  on  the  ground  the  door  swings 
open.  "Come  in,  mister"  calls  the  wife, 
sister  or  landlady  of  some  lucky  bolt- 
screwer.  "Let's  see"  says  the  investiga- 
tor, searching  his  list,  "Does " 

"Yes,  sure,  he  lives  here,"  breaks  in 
the  other,  and  into  the  house  walks  the 
advance  guard  of  the  new  pay  envelope. 

A  Character  Investigation 

"Does  Joe     Polianski     live  here"  he 

asks; 

"Yes,  he  lives  here  all  right." 
"What  sort  of  a  man  is  Joe — pretty 

good  fellow?" 
"Sure  he's  a  fine  man." 
"What  does  he  do  evenings?" 
"Always  home  evenings,  goes  to  bed 

early." 

"Does  he  drink?" 
"No!     No!  He  not  drink." 
"What  does  he  do  with  his  money — 

does  he  save  any?" 


"Sure,  he  save.  Some  of  it  he  send 
to  old  country  to  help  old  folks,  some  of 
it  in  bank." 

"Well,  now,  if  Joe  should  get  more 
wages  what  do  you  think  he  would  do 
with  it?" 

"Save  it  and  buy  a  house,  I  guess." 

"All  right,"  says  the  investigator 
snapping  his  book  together.  "Tell  Joe 
to  bring  his  bank  book  with  him  when 
he  comes  to  work  next  week." 

So  it  goes.  Wife,  landlady,  neighbor 
and  friend  all  speak  a  good  word  for 
Joe.  But  the  investigator  makes  up  his 
mind  as  to  Joe's  character  by  noting  the 
manner  in  which  he  lives,  and  the  kind 
of  people  his  friends  seem  to  be.  Fur- 
thermore, this  outside  investigation 
serves  as  a  check  on  information  al- 
ready secured  in  the  shop.  Every  man 
has  been  canvassed  and  asked  to  tell 
his  age,  whether  married  or  single,  and 
whether  he  has  money  in  the  bank.  If 
anyone  is  found  to  have  misrepresented 
in  any  particular,  he  will  not  be  kept  on 
the  company  pay  rolls.  If  he  is  care- 
less in  his  habits  or  unthrifty,  he  will 
not  share  in  the  profits,  but  will  get 
only  his  old  hourly  rate  for  his  dav's 
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work.  But  he  will  not  get  that  long 
if  he  does  not  show  that  he  deserves 
the  $5  minimum. 

The  investigation  is  being  conducted 
with  tact  and  sympathetic  insight  by 
young  men  from  the  office.  But,  of 
course,  it  is  superficial..  When  the 
time  is  not  so  limited,  and,  when  the 
whole  community  is  no  longer  in  a  state 
of  tense  excitement  over  the  very  sit- 
uation that  has  made  the  investigation 
necessary,  a  better  technique  and  stand- 
ards may  be  anticipated. 

The  considerations  that  apparently  de- 
termine whether  or  not  an  employe 
shall  be  included  in  the  distribution  of 
profits  are,  first,  need;  and  second, 
character  and  habits.  As  fast  as  the  in- 
vestigators make  their  recommenda- 
tions the  new  minimum  goes  into  ef- 
fect. Many  are  now  receiving  their 
$5  a  day ;  the  others  will  receive  it  as  X 
fast  as  their  cases  are  reached.  In 
every  case  back  pay  will  be  received 
from  January  12,  the  day  the  plan  went 
into  effect. 

A  Stiffer  Regime 

Since  the  announcement  of  the  plan 
there  has  been  a  tightening  up  in  dis- 
cipline. If  much  is  to  be  given,  much 
also  will  be  required.  Office  men  used 
to  get  a  three  weeks'  vacation  on  pay. 
Hereafter  they  will  have  to  take  their 
vacations  on  their  own  time,  for,  con- 
trary to  many  reports,  the  office  men 
are  to  share  in  the  profits  also.  Great- 
er stress  is  to  be  laid  on  punctuality. 
There  must  be  a  mighty  good  reason  for 
being  late  where  there  is  an  eight-hour 
day.  Just  after  the  plan  went  into  ef- 
fect 400  Russians  were  suspended  for 
taking  a  day  off,  without  notice. 

There  are  a  thousand  opinions  about 
it  all  in  Detroit  alone,  not  to  mention 
the  large  variety  of  ideas  that  have  been 
liberated  elsewhere.  But  there  is  only 
one  opinion  among  Henry  Ford's  work- 
men. They  are  all  going  around  grin- 
ning. Contrary  to  all  precedents  thev 
welcome  the  official  investigator  with 
open  arms — there  will  be  no  $5  pays 
until  the  record  is  down  in  the  book. 
And  there  is  talk  everywhere  of  sav- 
ings bank  accounts  and  of  the  purchase 
of  homes. 

What  They  Say  About  It 

Outside  the  plant  during  the  lunch  in- 
terval you  will  find  a  happy  crowd  of 
men.  "You  bet,  I'm  going  to  get  $5  a 
day,"  said  a  young  fellow  who  was 
joyously  disposing  of  a  huge  wedge  of 
pie.  "But  you're  not  twenty-two,"  I 
protested.  "That's  all  right,"  he  came 
back  with  a  triumphant  chuckle,  "I've 
got  me  mother  to  support." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  all 
your  money,  now  that  you're  getting  $5 
a  day?"  I  asked  a  young  Slav.  "O,  out 
it  in  bank,"  he  answered.  "But,  after 
you  have  a  lot  saved,  what  then?"  "O. 
then  I  buv  a  house." 


"It's  a  fine  thing,"  said  a  man  with  a 
Scotch  burr,  who  was  eating  his  lunch 
off  at  one  side.  "It  means  that  every 
man  is  going  to  own  his  home.  It's 
great  the  way  it's  planned  out  to  help 
everybody.  I'm  getting  the  $5  and  the 
men  that  work  under  me  are  going  to 
get  it  too.  Yes,  it  looks  as  if  they  got 
as  much  as  me,  but  that  won't  make  any 
difference.  You  see  my  wages  are  more 
than  theirs,  even  if  we  do  both  get  $5  a 
day.  The  rest  of  it's  a  gift.  When  a 
man  makes  a  gift,  he's  got  a  right  to 
give  as  much  as  he  wants  to,  and  to 
anybody  he  wants  to,  hasn't  he? 

"There's  no  doubt  that  the  men  are 
going  to  use  the  money  to  buy  homes. 
The  foreigners  won't  send  it  away — 
they'll  buy  too.  They'll  get  let  out  if 
they  go  to  sending  it  all  to  the  old 


way  the  announcement  of  the  plan 
brought  men  from  every  direction  flock- 
ing to  Detroit  to  work  for  Ford.  It 
was  estimated  that  10,000  men  were 
congregated  before  the  employment  of- 
fice the  next  day  after  the  plan  was 
announced.  When  it  was  found  that  no 
men  were  to  be  hired  at  that  time  there 
was  a  riot,  windows  were  smashed  and, 
freezing  cold  though  it  was,  the  hose 
was  turned  on  to  disperse  the  crowd. 

Although  it  has  been  announced  that 
only  Detroit  men  will  be  given  posi- 
tions, men  from  outside  continue  to 
come.  Many,  their  resources  soon  ex- 
hausted, have  been  left  stranded,  and 
Detroit  people  have  had  to  take  care  of 
them  in  one  way  or  another.  Though, 
owing  to  the  general  industrial  depres- 
sion, similar  unemployment  situations 


country. 
The  com- 
pany watch- 
es that  pretty 
strict. 

"Then    it's 
going  to  be  great 
for      the     women. 
They're     all    happy 
over  it,  and  the  chil- 
dren,— they  can  stay  in 
school  instead  of  going 
to  work. 

"Say,  what  do  New  York 
York  people  think  of  it  any- 
way ?  Don't  believe  it's  so,  do 
they  ?  Well,  I  tell  you,  wouldn't 
it  have  been    great    if   Andrew         \ 
Carnegie  had  used  his  money  that 
way?    Libraries?  There's  not  one- 
eighth  of  the  workmen  in  this  plant 
that's    seen    the  inside    of  a  library." 

The  attitude  of  outsiders  is  not  al- 
ways so  cheerful.  Detroit  people,  ever 
since  the  announcement  of  the  plan 
have  been  seriously  engaged,  as  a  news- 
paper man  put  it,  in  "looking  Henry 
Ford's  gift  horse  in  the  mouth."  Manu- 
facturers, who  would  go  to  the  wall  in 
five  minutes  if  they  had  to  pay  $5  a  day, 
are  fearful  of  the  demands  that  may  be 
made  by  their  employes.  What  will  be 
the  feeling  of  skilled  mechanics  getting 
$4.50,  when  they  see  Henry  Ford's  win- 
dow washers  getting  $5?  There  is  a 
feeling  of  grave  apprehension  lest  such 
mechanics  may  come  to  believe  that  any 
employer  can  pay  high  wages  if  he 
wants  to  do  so. 

Another  source     of    criticism     is  the 
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are  reported  from  Indianapolis,  Buffalo, 
Milwaukee  and  other  cities  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  Great  Lakes,  in  Detroit  it  is 
laid  at  the  door  of  Henry  Ford. 

While  the  employers  are  fearing 
the  consequences  of  the  unrest  they  be- 
lieve the  plan  will  engender,  union  men 
see  small  chance  for  any  successful  ef- 
forts toward  improved  conditions  in 
other  plants  while  so  many  idle  men  are 
on  the  streets.  Instead  of  planning  a 
conquest  they  are  fearing  a  general  de- 
pression of  the  wage  schedule. 

What  Other  Employers  Can  Do 

At  all  adverse  criticism  Henry  Ford 
just  smiles.  He  feels  that  the  matter  is 
largely  his  own  affair.  He  owns  a  ma- 
jority of  the  $2,000,000  of  capital  stock 
of  the  Ford  Company,  and  since  it  is 
paying  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  thous- 
and per  cent,  he  feels  that  it  is  fair 
that  he  should  distribute  some  of  the 
earnings.  He  agrees  that  other  compan- 
ies may  not  be  so  advantageously  situ- 
ated as  to  distribute  50  per  cent  of  their 
net  earnings  among  their  employes. 
But  that  does  not  affect  the  principle  of 
profit-sharing.  So  long  as  there  are  net 
earnings  at  all,  some  division,  however 


small  the  proportion,  may  be  made  with 
the  employes. 

It  is  when  you  point  out  that  some 
corporations  cannot  share  profits  because 
they  must  pay  dividends  on  watered 
stock  that  Mr.  Ford  ceases  to  be  sym- 
pathetic. "Such  evils  should  be  elim- 
inated/' he  declared  with  spirit.  "No 
company  has  any  right  to  start  in  busi- 
ness that  is  not  able  to  take  care  of  its 
employes  properly,  and  every  company 
that  is  organized  should  be  under  the 
supervision  of  the  government." 

With  absentee  stockholders  Mr.  Ford 
has  just  as  little  sympathy.  It  was  point- 
ed out  to  him  that  it  is  possible  to  in- 
stitute a  plan  of  profit  sharing  in  the 
Ford  works  because  there  is  no  difficulty 
about  securing  the  consent  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  stockholders.  Mr.  Ford 
can  hold  an  executive  session  with  him- 
self whenever  he  wishes  to  do  so. 

With  this  in  mind  I  remarked  to  Mr. 
Ford  that  it  would  not  be  equally  pos- 
sible for  the  management  of  certain 
mines  paying  160  per  cent  on  the  par 
value  of  their  stock  to  institute  profit 
sharing  on  such  a  scale.  ''Possible !"  he 
said  with  surprise,  "of  course  it  is  pos- 
sible. Do  you  realize  what  their  divi- 


dends are?"  "Yes,"  I  replied,  "but  the 
difficulty  lies  in  the  distribution  of  the 
stock.  Much  of  the  stock  was  purchas- 
ed, no  doubt,  at  a  rate  that  yields  only 
a  moderate  return.  Moreover,  some  of 
the  heavy  stockholders  know  nothing 
about  the  workingman's  problems  and 
are  not  interested  in  them.  They  would 
not  vote  for  a  profit  sharing  plan." 

"People  who  work  have  a  better 
right  to  profits  than  stockholders," 
replied  Mr.  Ford.  "Furthermore 
any  industry  should  be  controlled  by 
practical  men,  actual  manufacturers,  not 
by  anyone  who  happens  to  own  stock. 
The  stockholder  who  doesn't  know  the 
business  that  earns  his  dividends  for 
him  has  no  right  to  hold  any  stock." 

"Mr.  Ford,"  I  asked,  "Does  your  plan 
of  profit  sharing  suggest  anything  in  the 
way  of  a  general  solution  of  some  of  the 
most  pressing  questions  involved  in  the 
labor  problem,  or  is  it  after  all  simply 
an  isolated  experiment  that  can  have  no 
meaning  for  any  industry  that  does  not 
possess  similar  advantages?" 

The  Immediate  Results 

"Yes,"  he  answered  at  once.  "This 
plan  suggests  a  great  deal  to  industry 
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in  general,  and  it  does  contain  a  contri- 
bution looking  towards  an  ultimate  so- 
lution. Already  there  have  been  two 
striking  results  that  we  have  observed 
since  our  plan  went  into  effect.  In  the 
first  place  there  has  undoubtedly  been 
an  increase  in  efficiency.  Our  men  are 
doing  as  much  work  now  in  eight  hours 
as  they  did  before  in  nine.  In  only  one 
department  have  definite  figures  come  to 
my  attention.  In  the  motor-assembling 
department  the  men  were  turning  out 
85  motors  an  hour,  when  they  were 
working  a  nine-hour  day.  Since  we 
changed  to  eight  hours  and  announced 
the  profit-sharing  plan  those  same  men 
without  any  change  in  numbers  or 
method  have  been  assembling  105  an 
hour." 

"In  the  second  place,"  continued  Mr. 
Ford,  "there  will  be  a  striking  effect 
in  the  development  of  personal  charac- 
ter. We  have  already  been  able  to  ob- 
serve some  move  in  this  direction.  Our 
investigators,  who  are  out  looking  the 
men  up,  find  that  there  has  been  a  re- 
markable epidemic  of  house  cleaning. 
When  a  man  gets  a  higher  wage  he  will 
not  only  be  a  better  workman,  but  he 
will  be  a  better  man  and  will  carry  the 
influence  home  to  his  family." 

:In  all  this,  of  course,  Henry  Ford 
stands  forth  as  a  theorist.  What  hap- 
pened the  first  week  is  no  criterion  for 
a  judgment  of  the  plan.  We  must 
wait  a  year  or  more  before  we  shall  have 
a  basis  for  discriminating  criticism. 

Is  It  Profit  Sharing? 

We  may  compare  the  plan  as  an- 
nounced, however,  with  some  of  the 
most  prominent  examples  of  profit  shar- 
ing elsewhere.  These  generally  have 
consisted  of  a  permanent  or  continuous 
division  of  the  net  earnings  of  a  busi- 
ness, on  some  previously  agreed  basis, 
between  the  capitalists  who  own  the 
business  and  the  workers;  and  usually 
under  conditions  that  admit  the  workers 
to  a  share  in  the  management.  (Profit- 
sharing  differs  from  bonus  schemes  in 
that  a  bonus  is  paid  to  an  individual 
workman,  or  group  of  workmen  as  a 
reward  for  quantity  or  quality  of  their 


output  and  has  no  relation  to  net  earn- 
ings of  the  enterprise  as  a  whole.) 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Ford  plan  as 
at  present  outlined  lacks  some  of  the 
features  that  have  com*  to  be  regarded 
as  essential  to  profit  sharing.  So  far 
it  bears  no  assurance  of  permanency 
other  than  the  reputation  of  its  author 
for  making  good  his  promises.  And  no 
promise  has  been  given  except  for  the 
year  1914.  It  is  altogether  probable  that 
plans  for  the  future  are  under  consid- 
eration, but  as  yet  there  has  been  no 
announcement  of  a  future  policy. 

There  is  no  fixed  or  agreed  basis  for 
the  division.  Mr.  Ford  really  establish- 
ed a  minimum  wage  and  has  assumed 
that  it  will  take  50  per  cent  of  the  profits 
to  maintain  it.  If  he  has  mis-calculat- 
ed, the  proportion  of  profits  needed  will 
be  either  greater  or  less.  In  other 
words,  the  amount  to  be  received  by  the 
workers  is  fixed ;  the  proportion  of  prof- 
its to  be  distributed  among  them  is  not 
fixed.  Practically  all  other  profit-shar- 
ing plans  have  offered  workers  a  fixed 
per  cent  of  the  profits. 

In  this  connection,  also,  what  appears 
to  be  a  certain  confusion  of  ideas  may 
be  pointed  out.  Mr.  Ford  has  given  as 
a  reason  for  his  step  the  belief  that 
the  division  between  capital  and  labor 
has  not  been  on  an  equitable  basis.  In 
other  words,  labor  has  not  had  its  due. 
It  is  to  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  labor 
is  to  have  its  due  under  the  new  plan. 
If  that  is  the  case  can  a  man  who  duly 
performs  his  labor  justly  be  denied  his 
$5  minimum  on  the  basis  of  bad  char- 
acter or  lack  of  thrift. 

Most  important  of  all,  some  of  the 
most  widely  known  schemes  of  profit- 
sharing  have  accorded  to  the  workers 
who  were  to  share  in  the  profits  an  op- 
portunity to  share  also  in  the  manage- 
ment. Le  Claire,  who  has  been  called 
the  father  of  profit  sharing,  formed  his 
employes  who  were  entitled  to  profits 
formed  into  a  legally  incorporated  so- 
ciety, which  was  made  a  partner  in  the 
business.  Godin  so  arranged  his  system 
of  profit  sharing  that  the  iron  works  at 
Guise  have  become  fully  co-operative. 
N.  O.  Nelson  at  Leclaire,  111.,  has  work- 


ed out  a  profit-sharing  system  that  in- 
cludes both  employes  and  consumers  and 
both  are  represented  on  the  board  of 
directors. 

This  feature  is  by  no  means  universal, 
however.  Procter  &  Gamble,  soap  man- 
ufacturers of  Cincinnati,  require  their 
employes  to  purchase  stock  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  profit  sharing,  but  suspend 
the  payment  of  profit-sharing  dividends 
if  an  employe  wishes  to  vote  his  stock. 
The  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
profit-sharing  plan  is  limited  to  the  pur- 
chase of  stock  under  favorable  terms 
and  the  payment  of  a  bonus  each  year 
for  five  years  on  each  share  of  stock. 
The  attaining  of  a  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment by  this  method  is  too  remote  to 
warrant  consideration. 

These  distinctions  are  made  not  in 
criticism,  but  as  a  basis  for  future  judg- 
ment of  the  Ford  plan.  For  when  the 
time  is  ripe  it  is  the  plan  itself  that  must 
be  judged — not  its  author. 

What  are  the  odds  whether  it 
was  conceived  as  a  bit  of  strike  insur- 
ance, or  as  a  gigantic  advertising 
scheme,  or  as  a  reward  for  speeding  up? 
It  has  been  called  each  of  these  things. 
We  may  note  his  foresight  if  any  of 
these  considerations  were  in  Mr.  Ford's 
mind;  but  the  plan  itself  must  be  ex- 
amined apart  from  any  of  them.  The 
unions  will  hardly  resent  a  "strike  in- 
surance" that  grants  demands  before 
they  are  made,  and  no  one  can  object  to 
the  advertising,  excepting,  possibly, 
rival  manufacturers.  If,  however,  as  a 
result  of  the  advertising,  absence  of  un- 
rest and  increased  efficiency  Mr.  Ford 
should  find  himself  fully  recouped  for 
all  his  outlay,  need  anyone  feel  ag- 
grieved? 

One  thing  is  interesting:  in  a  period 
of  high  cost  of  living  and  of  the  employ- 
ment of  unskilled  immigrants  at  low 
wage  levels,  a  manufacturer,  employing 
many  thousands,  proposes  a  new  wage 
scale  and  work  schedule,  both  fully  com- 
mensurate with  the  needs  of  men  who 
wish  to  live  according  to  "American 
standards."  And,  let  him  doubt  who  will, 
the  spirit  in  which  the  thing  is  being  at- 
tempted is  fine. 
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Courtesy  Harper'*  Weekly 

FOR  some  years  THE  SURVEY  has  been  comiug 
to  me  and  has  been  read  with  care. 

Your  paper  is  published  in  the  interest  of  hu- 
manity and  in  justice  to  wage-earners  and  to  peo- 
ple of  very  narrow  means, — in  short,  who  need 
help ;  therefore,  the  corner-stone  of  your  house  is 
charity  in  a  broad  sense. 

Made  as  we  are,  can  we  expect  justice,  and  are 
we  not  foolish  to  expect  it!  Kindness,  friendli- 
ness, help,  charity  we  may  win,  but  justice  is  diffi- 
cult to  get.  It  may  be  that  at  a  later  age  full  jus- 
tice will  be  obtainable,  but  not  today.  At  best,  life 
is  hard,  but  shall  we  try  to  make  it  harder  or 
easier?  Shall  we  try  to  see  the  other  side? 

As  a  rule,  your  paper  champions  only  those  who 
work  with  their  hands,  and  has  little  regard  for 
those  who  work  with  their  heads.  More  than  that, 
Socialism  has  perhaps  a  strong  hold  on  some  of 
your  clients.  Just  now  a  prominent  Socialist 
states  that  no  man  should  have  more  than  so  and 
so  much  income,  naming  a  small  figure.  How 
does  he  or  anybody  know  what  the  earnings  or  in- 
come of  anyone  should  be,  and  would  the  wage- 
earner,  of  all  men,  tolerate  a  limit?  Should  not 
the  rewards  be  in  a  measure  governed  by  the 
value  of  the  individual  to  the  community?  Men 
are  born  with  different  natures,  different  powers, 
different  wishes;  some  men  like  to  work  con- 
stantly, and  more  men  wish  to  work  as  little  as 
possible.  As  a  rule,  mankind  is  lazy  and  works 
chiefly  to  avoid  hunger  and  want ;  therefore,  some 
achieve  great  things,  some  achieve  little  things, 
and  some  achieve  nothing  at  all,  or  just  enough 
to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 

As  civilization  goes  on,  men  are  moved  by  their 
better  feelings  to  help  each  other  and  to  do  each 
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other  kindnesses,  and  this  mood  again  breeds  a 
further  wish  to  understand  the  other  side,  and  to 
give  and  to  receive  help.  But  a  large  class  of  the 
community  is  being  trained  to  hate  the  rich  man, 
and  would  strip  him  of  his  property,  that  is,  the 
result  of  his  saved  earnings.  Yet  that  everybody 
craves  property  is  to  be  seen  by  the  records  of 
the  savings  banks,  where  the  deposits  of  the  wage- 
earner  daily  increase,  and  in  our  country  largely 
outstrip  the  savings  in  any  other  country.  For 
a  long  time  it  has  been  recognized  that  to  make  a 
man  a  householder  goes  far  towards  giving  him 
self-respect  and  standing  in  the  community,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  his  deposits  in  the  savings 
banks.  These  things  make  him  a  better  citizen. 

Now,  to  consider  the  rich  men  of  the  country. 
Almost  all  of  them,  starting  with  no  money,  have 
gained  their  riches  through  industry  and  brains; 
they  have  seen  a  chance,  have  used  it,  have  in- 
creased it,  have  gone  on  with  their  industry  and 
their  ventures,  and  in  time  have  reached  a  high 
point  of  power  and  wealth.  Perhaps  this  result 
is  to  be  deprecated,  but  it  is  the  work  of  men  who 
have  made  their  own  way,  and,  in  doing  so,  have 
helped  to  make  the  country  what  it  is.  More  than 
that,  it  is  what  most  men  would  like  to  do.  Per- 
haps some  of  these  men  have  done  things  which 
at  the  time  they  thought  honest,  but  which  later 
on  they  have  thought  dishonest,  and  of  which  they 
have  been  ashamed.  But  where  is  the  man  who  has 
gone  through  life  and  done  nothing  for  which  lie 
should  and  does  blush? 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  the  industry  and 
brains  of  these  men  have  produced  this  great  pile 
of  wealth,  and  as  they  cannot  take  it  out  of  the 
world,  it  remains  here  for  use,  and  our  country 
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will  use  it  and  benefit  by  it.  This  accumulated 
wealth  is  not  an  end,  but  a  gateway  through  which 
laaterial  progress  marches  on  and  blesses  the 
v.  hole  nation.  One  man  builds  a  railroad,  and  a 
million  use  it;  a  few  men  opened  the  West,  risk- 
ing their  earnings,  and  millions  of  men  have  prof- 
ited thereby.  Without  these  venturesome  men, 
«.ur  western  lands  might  be  a  wilderness  today. 

Of  course,  it  often  happens  that  men  of  un- 
usual ability  and  courage,  but  without  money,  un- 
dertake a  risky  enterprise  and  succeed  or  fail; 
i /at  to  these  very  men  the  capitalists  are  neces- 
sary. Such  work  cannot  be  done  on  credit  and 
dope  alone. 

The  government  of  our  country  is  intent  on 
conservation  of  land,  timber,  coal,  and  water- 
rights,  and,  with  good  laws,  it  will  conserve  the 
accumulated  riches  of  the  successful  men.  The 
ieal  point  is  to  put  these  riches  to  proper  use. 
If  invested  in  factories  or  railroad  or  farms,  they 
will  give  employment  and  food  to  many  people. 
The  government  is  husbanding  the  national  re- 
sources, and  this  private  wealth  is  one  of  the  na- 
i  ional  resources, — it  is  the  great  reservoir  from 
which  the  country  can  draw  for  education,  or  help 
in  case  of  disease,  war,  fire  or  any  other  calamity; 
and  again  and  again  we  have  seen  it  used  abun- 
dantly for  such  needs. 

Now,  if  attacks  are  constantly  made  on  prop- 

•  •rty  in  every  shape,  if  managers  of  great  corpo- 
rations are  attacked,  will  these  accumulations  be 
made,  and  will  these  workmen,  now  become  capi- 
talists, use  their  money  in  new  ventures?     The 
railroads  and  factories  are  not  owned  by  a  few 
rich  men  alone,  but  largely  by  a  great  public  of 

•  lay-laborers,  mechanics,  farmers,  stenographers, 
school  teachers  and  professional  men,  and  also 
by  the  great  savings  banks  and  life  insurance  com- 
panies, which  again  are  the  reservoirs  holding  the 
Darnings  of  the  working  classes,  so  called.    The 
distribution  of  railroad  shares  is  wide,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  shares  in  a  thousand  and  one 
factories  large  and  small  throughout  the  country. 
Some  rich  men  have  great  interests  in  them.    Can 
such  men  be  injured  without  injuring  everybody? 
For  it  is  a  fact  that  the  money  of  the  poorer  poo- 
pie  vastly  exceeds  in  bulk  that  of  the  richer  people. 

Unless  property  is  treated  fairly,  unless  in  case 
of  new  inventions,  the  venturers  are  to  receive 
rewards  adequate  to  their  brains,  their  boldness 
and  their  energy,  how  can  people  be  induced  to 
undertake  all  kinds  of  new  work?  Many  men  work- 
ing in  the  markets  of  the  world  have  tried  sundry 
experiments,  have  lost  much  money,  and  have  also 
made  much  money.  Have  you  a  notion  how  a  man 
Feels  who  has  invested  hours,  days,  years  and  a 
•jfood  part  of  his  earnings  in  risky  or  good  enter- 
prises and  receives  nothing  in  return!  Work 
'Iocs  not  kill,  but  worry  does  kill,  or  brings  paral- 
ysis. Has  the  prosperity  of  this  and  many  other 
Countries  come  from  legs  and  arms  alone,  or  from 
brains,  or  from  both? 

For  fifty  years  and  more  I  have  worked  hard 
and  had  a  finger  in  many  pies,  and  have  tried 
many  experiments  which  would  help  the  world  if 
successful,  and  some  of  which  have  helped  the 
world,  yet  have  brought  to  me  no  money  in  re- 


turn; and  I  am  but  one  of  a  horde  of  men  who 
have  done  likewise.  Today,  I  have  on  hand  three 
experiments  which,  if  successful,  will  greatly  re- 
duce the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life— articles 
essential  to  civilization  and  to  the  welfare  of 
everybody — and  which  have  tried  my  strength  and 
patience  and  have  brought  anxiety,  with  no  return 
thus  far.  My  belief  is  that  all  three  will  be  a  dead 
loss  to  me,  but  will  do  good  to  somebody.  An- 
other invention,  which  is  actually  doing  good,  has 
cost  fifteen  years  of  work  and  much  money,  has 
brought  no  return,  and  never  has  afforded  inter- 
est on  the  large  sum  of  money  invested  by  a  few 
people;  but  it  has  saved  many  lives  and  much 
property.  In  but  one  experiment  of  mine  has 
money  come  back  to  me. 

The  telephone  company  is  a  fair  case  to  lay 
before  your  readers.  . 

Last  summer  you  printed  an  article  about  tele- 
phone girls,  in  which  extravagant  language  was 
used.  Also  the  company  was  criticised  for  spend- 
ing a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  bringing  girls 
from  distant  points  to  Boston  [where  there  was 
prospect  of  a  strike],  and  this  action  was  spoken 
of  as  extravagant,  a  waste  of  money,  and,  in  short, 
as  bad.  The  directors  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany, through  their  officers,  make  contracts  with 
millions  of  people  of  the  United  States  for  the  use 
of  the  telephones,  which  have  become  indispensa- 
ble for  public,  private  and  business  affairs.  En- 
gagements with  physicians,  butchers,  grocers,  and, 
in  short,  contracts  of  all  kinds  are  made  by  tele- 
phone. Are  the  directors  of  the  company  free  to 
neglect  any  lawful  means  to  keep  their  contracts 
good?  In  my  judgment,  they  are  not. 

Th(3  telephone  company  is  the  one  natural  mon- 
opoly, for  any  user  of  the  instrument  wishes  to 
speak  to  anybody  and  everybody  at  any  time  and 
at  every  time,  and  to  do  it  at  once.  I  know  of 
one  case  where  the  neglect  of  the  instant  use  of 
the  telephone  would  have  resulted  in  death;  and 
no  doubt  this  is  the  case  every  hour  out  of  the 
twenty-four. 

The  telephone  establishment  in  Boston  has 
taken  much  pains  to  provide  its  girls  with  a  rest- 
ing place  and  with  sundry  comforts — a  course 
which  your  contributor  deprecates,  saying  that 
these  girls  would  rather  have  more  money  and 
fewer  comforts.  That  may  be  the  case,  but  as  with 
soldiers  so  with  work-people,  their  employers  are 
in  conscience  and  in  honor  bound  to  protect  the 
health  of  these  work-people  whether  they  wish  it 
or  not.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  a  girl  is  a 
good  telephone  operator,  she  is  a  good  judge  of 
how  to  take  care  of  her  health.  On  the  contrary, 
after  her  labor,  she  needs  pleasant  rest  for  the 
sake  of  herself,  of  the  company  and  of  the  public. 
It  isn't  necessary  to  tell  you  that  every  man 
with  red  blood  in  his  veins  feels  deeply  for  the 
telephone  girls  and  all  the  other  girls  and  men 
who  undergo  hard  labor;  but  it  is  what  the  Lord 
made  us  for,  and  the  only  men  and  women  whom 
I  pity  are  those  who  have  nothing  to  dp  and  no 
burdens  to  bear;  for  they  do  not  really  live.  But 
I  feel  sure  that  no  telephone  girl  carries  away 
from  her  work  the  constant  care  and  thought  and 
anxiety  which  break  down  many  managers  of 
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companies  great  and  small.  Her  sleep  is  broken 
by  no  such  troubles.  I  also  feel  sure  that  the 
constant  demand  for  more  wages  and  fewer  hours 
which  we  are  seeing  may  break  down  many  enter- 
prises and  cripple  the  work  more  than  as  yet  ap- 
pears. No  man  in  his  senses  expects  full  justice  in 
this  world;  we  can  simply  approximate  it;  but 
strong  adjectives,  adverbs,  accusations,  harsh  lan- 
guage injure  any  cause,  however  good  it  may  be. 

The  first  struggles  of  Mr.  Bell  were  really 
grievous,  and  yet  he  and  others  worked  hard,  and 
at  last  made  a  machine  enabling  people  to  talk  a 
short  distance.  Presently  other  men  took  hold  of 
the  company  when  it  was  in  failing  condition, 
helped  it,  battled  for  it,  risked  large  sums  of 
money,  were  laughed  at,  but,  by  dint  of  unusual 
courage,  brains,  work,  and  knowledge,  succeeded; 
and  we  have  a  machine  of  the  greatest  benefit  to 
the  whole  country, — indeed,  to  the  whole  world. 
What  should  we  do  now  without  the  telephone? 
Those  men  knew  that  if  the  venture  failed,  they 
would  lose  all  their  money  and  their  time.  Had 
they  known  that  if  they  succeeded,  they  would  get 
little  or  nothing  for  it,  would  they  have  so  freely 
spent  their  strength  and  time?  (The  severe  strug- 
gle actually  killed  three  able,  high-minded  men.) 
It  is  a  question ;  for  men  must  be  tempted  to  work 
and  take  risks  and,  after  all,  well-to-do  men  can 
easily  lose  their  property  by  such  risks. 

Before  the  conduct  of  the  telephone  company 
in  making  good  its  contracts  and  its  duties  is 
criticised,  I  ask  that  these  matters  be  carefully 
considered. 

The  early  history  of  many  enterprises  would 
reveal  the  same  sort  of  facts ;  and  if  corporations 
which  by  and  by  may  become  successful,  are  the 
subject  of  attack  or  of  severe  criticism  by  a  power- 
ful magazine  like  yours,  is  it  likely  to  forward  the 
civilization  of  our  country? 

Inventors  and  bold  investors  go  hand  in  hand 
in  developing  new  processes  in  electricity  and 
machinery,  in  treating  soils  and  crops,  in  hand- 
ling metals,  in  treating  ores,  and  in  many  other 
ways;  and  it  is  indeed  due  to  them  that  we  have 
such  available  supplies  of  iron  and  copper  ore,  let 
alone  gold  and  silver,  which  we  could  not  have  got 
without  the  help  of  the  chemists  and  the  metal- 
lurgists; and  they  in  turn  could  not  have  done 
their  work  unless  they  had  given  their  time  and 
such  money  as  they  could  beg  and  borrow  to  treat 
the  ores.  And  all  these  men  need  the  capitalists. 
If  the  day-laborer  alone  is  to  be  considered,  or  if 
he  is  the  chief  thing,  or  if  he  is  to  guide  and  limit 
experiments,  it  will  be  hard  to  find  work  for  him, 
and  harder  to  help  him  to  a  better  condition. 

Still  further,  it  is  very  easy  to  blame  the  large 
corporations  for  misconduct,  but  the  public  de- 
mands of  the  railroads  first-rate  service  and 
many  luxuries  and  fast  trains,  and  pays  today 
what  it  used  to  pay  for  very  inferior  service. 
The  workmen  demand  more  and  more  wages. 
If  the  costs  are  higher,  and  the  rates  are  not 
raised — a  matter  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
United  States  government — the  railroads  cannot 
get  money,  and  if  they  cannot  get  it,  they  cannot 
improve  or  extend  their  lines  or  even  maintain 
their  present  condition,  and  the  whole  public  will 


suffer.  Without  railroads,  our  country  would 
have  been  an  impossibility  and  there  is  hardly  a 
road  in  the  country  which  has  not  been  in  grave 
difficulties,  if  not  bankrupt.  The  venturesome  man 
who  had  money  or  could  borrow  it  built  these 
railroads.  Will  he  still  venture,  if  he  can  expect 
only  enmity  or,  at  best,  criticism!  After  all,  we 
are  human  beings. 

If  business  men  and  capitalists  are  pushed 
aside,  who  is  to  undertake  and  carry  on  large 
works  ?  Government  has  never  accomplished  such 
results  as  private  men  or  corporations,  cannot 
conduct  large  operations  well,  should  not  risk  pub- 
lic money  on  ventures,  and  does  spend  more  than 
a  corporation  on  a  given  piece  of  work.  Govern- 
ment cannot  be  punished  for  misconduct  or  even 
rebuked  for  mistakes.  Every  private  citizen  or 
corporation  can  be  haled  into  court,  criticised  and 
punished.  Government  has  accomplished  some 
large  works  well,  but  at  a  greater  cost  than  that  of 
private  parties. 

The  truth  is  that  the  government  cannot  hire 
the  best  men;  because  it  cannot  assure  them  a 
steady  job,  and  because  it  pays  men  less  than  the 
private  employer,  who  will  keep  them  on  their 
job  if  they  are  honest  and  capable.  The  govern- 
ment servant  is  always  sitting  on  one  end  of  a  tilt, 
which  may  go  up  or  down  at  any  minute.  After 
all,  the  private  business  of  the  citizens  large  and 
small  is  much  more  important  than  the  business 
of  the  government.  The  government  exists  for 
us — the  citizens — and  we  do  not  exist  for  the  gov 
ernment,  which  can  rightfully  control  but  not  ex- 
ecute. Let  the  shoemaker  stick  to  his  last. 

Well-to-do  men  and  women  are  thinking  of  and 
helping  their  less  fortunate  fellows  more  than 
formerly,  and  are  using  their  means  freely  for 
public  institutions  like  galleries,  playgrounds, 
concerts  and  libraries.  Everyone  needs  whole- 
some amusements  and  refreshment,  for  life  is 
painful  as  well  as  joyful,  and,  while  many  amuse- 
ments are  within  the  reach  of  well-to-do  people, 
they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  poorer  people.  Gal- 
leries, orchestras,  playgrounds  and  the  like,  which 
simply  educate  or  solace,  cannot  exist  without  sub- 
sidy. I  am  grateful  for  this  fact,  for  we  would  far 
better  work  and  worry  even  to  aching,  and  go  with- 
out this  or  that,  in  our  effort  to  help  other  people. 
Otherwise,  why  live  at  all?  But  whatever  people 
have  done,  they  must  do  much  more.  The  tide  is 
rising  daily  and  will  cleanse  some  ugly  places ;  for 
morals,  religion  and  common  sense  require  a  high- 
er, broader  national  life.  Mutual  understanding 
and  trust  will  foster  kindly  feelings.  Ignorance 
and  abuse  will  chill  them. 

But  I  get  back  to  the  arms  and  the  legs  and  the 
brains,  and  the  fact  that,  however  the  wage- 
worker  suffers,  the  man  who  leads  and  risks  is  apt 
to  suffer  still  more.  The  truth  is  that  everybody 
is  selfish,  the  wage-worker  with  the  rest  of  us: 
the  truth  is  that  most  men  think  first  of  themselves 
and  not  of  others ;  and  it  does  require  civilization 
and  religion  and  morals  to  induce  people  to  re- 
member others.  Charity  is  your  cornerstone; 
charity  in  its  great  sense  is  needed,  and  the  belief 
that  God  made  all  the  other  fellows  as  well  as — 
me. 
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Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology,  WELLESLEY  COLLEGE, 
President  Mass.  Woman's  Trade  Union  League 


IV/TAY  I,  as  a  fellow-citizen  of  Major 
Higginson's,  begin  by  expressing 
a  sense  of  what  the  community  owes 
to  him  for  his  practical,  living  exposi- 
tion of  high  citizenship? 

Then  let  me  quite  candidly  differ  from 
some  of  his  views.  His  letter  opens  the 
whole  social  question.  As  THE  SUR- 
VEY does  not  offer  me  space  to  discuss 
this  in  its  entirety,  I  will  only  try  to 
suggest  a  few  points,  each  by  itself. 

1.  "The  industry  and  brains  of  these 
men  (the  rich)  produced  this  great  pile 
of  wealth,"  "one  man  builds  a  railroad," 
"a  few  men  opened  the  West."     Have 
we  not  here  as  one-sided  a  statement  as 
that  which  begins  with  the  fallacy  that 
labor  is  the  sole  source  of  wealth  and 
then,  in  addition,  fallaciously  drops  out 
of   consideration    all    labor   which   does 
not    involve   bodily   exertion? 

If  in  reality  capitalists  and  laborers 
co-operate,  and  if  a  large  part  of  the 
community  has  come  to  believe  that  in 
this  co-operation  the  capitalists  are  apt 
to  get  more  than  a  fair  share,  is  not 
this  a  thing  to  be  fully  and  freely  dis- 
cussed? Or,  if  still  more  radical  peo- 
ple see  no  ground,  in  justice,  why  be- 
cause a  man  is  abler  he  should  have 
added  to  this  blessing  the  second  and 
quite  distinct  advantage  of  being  better 
paid,  is  not  this  too  a  proper  subject 
for  argument?  It  is  my  belief,  as  it  is 
Mr.  Shaw's,  that  the  connection  between 
the  quality  of  work  men  do  and  the  pay 
they  hope  for  is  very  much  less  than  is 
commonly  pessimistically  believed.  From 
the  carpenter  to  the  teacher,  or  the 
gardener  to  the  inventor,  I  believe  the 
man  on  a  fair  salary  will  in  a  large 
majority  of  cases  exert  himself  as  ade- 
quately as  if  bribed  with  bonuses  and 
financial  lures  of  all  sorts.  Look  at  the 
doctors ! 

2.  "Worry  does  kill."    Certainly,  too, 
speculation    is    a    killing   worry    among 
worries.    May  not  the  moral  be — not  to 
recompense  speculation,  but  to  eliminate 
it?     The  private  citizen  should  neither 
desire  nor  be  permitted  to  toss  the  dice 
and  turn  up  Croesus  or  Dives.     As  a 
large  enough  concern  "insures  itself"  by 
the  wide  spread  of  its  risks,  so  a  large 
enough  underpinning  to  our  enterprises, 
a  public  one,  would    make    speculative 
undertakings    insure   one   another     and 
they  would  not  produce  the  equally  un- 
desirable results^  of  paupers  or  business 
"kings." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  community 
has  underwritten  some  crucial  instances 
of  business  innovations;  as  for  example 
when  the  federal  government  bore  the 
expense  of  the  first  telegraph  line  and 
lavished  public  land  to  secure  the  suc- 
cess of  railroads  which  '"one  man  built." 

Worry  unhappily  is  not  confined  to 
the  heads  of  great  business.  Is  there 
no  worry  for  the  man  whose  work  may 
involve  no  thought  and  no  responsibility 
but  who  sees  his  family  increase  while 
his  wages  do  not,  who  sees  inventors 
threatening  to  "scrap"  his  skill,  who 
sees  illness  creeping  upon  him  while 


life  insurance  has  never  been  prac- 
ticable, who  is  approaching  the  "dead 
line"  of  forty-five,  or  whatever  the  age 
may  be  in  his  case? 

As  I  see  it,  the  success  of  Man  as  a 
social  being  consists  largely  in  elimin- 
ating the  element  of  bad  luck  (and 
therefore  of  worry)  by  mutual  insur- 
ance in  some  of  its  protean  shapes. 
Tribal  communism  was  probably  its 
earliest  form. 

3.  Let  us  not  confuse  invention  and 
speculative  investment.  Speculative  in- 
vestors, promoters  and  so  on  are  for 
the  most  part  the  purchasers  of  inven- 
tions or  hirers  of  inventors.  It  was 
a  curious  sight  to  me  in  going  over  the 
great  works  of  the  United  Shoe  Machin- 
ery Company  to  see  the  row  of  special 
office  booths  for  its  salaried  inventors. 

Unhappily  the  men  who  put  inventions 
into  actual  operation  have  not  the  repu- 
tation of  making  over-generous  terms 
with  inventive  geniuses  of  the  unprac- 
tical type.  Moreover  it  is  understood 
that  businesses  buy  up  serviceable  in- 
ventions to  keep  them  out  of  use.  I 
have  no  way  to  prove  or  disprove  it, 
but  I  was  told  the  other  day  by  some  one 
who  ought  to  know,  that  the  American 
telephone  companies  are  thus  keeping- 
out  of  use  here  the  convenient  form  of 
instrument  used  in  England  which  com- 
bines receiver  and  transmitter  in  one 
piece. 

Persoally  I  believe  that  we  should  get 
more  fertility  of  invention  and  fuller 
use  of  its  fruits  under  different  indus- 
trial arrangements.  When  I  was  in 
Austria-Hungary  some  years  ago  it  was 
a  surprise  to  me,  contradicting  all  that 
I  had  been  taught  to  expect,  to  find  the 
government  railroads  apparently  so 


much  more  considerate  of  public  con- 
venience, so  much  more  ingenious  and 
adaptable  in  their  practical  arrange- 
ments, so  much  more  "inventive"  than 
ours,  while  private  business,  so  far  as  1 
got  an  impression  of  it,  struck  me  as 
being  indefinitely  backward  compared 
to  that  of  the  United  States. 

4.  As  to  the  case  of  the  recent  diffi- 
culty  of  the  Telephone     Company     in 
Boston,   surely  we  must  all   agree  that 
there  should  be  no  recriminations.  They 
do  not  help.     But  we  of  the  Women's 
Trade   Union   League   believe  that   the 
best  way   to   secure  uninterrupted  ser- 
vice is  to  organize  it  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, to  provide  it  with  a  full  machinery 
for   the   adjustment    of    grievances,    so 
that  they  will  not  ferment  and  cause  in- 
dustrial explosions.     If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  trade  unionism  of  the   Boston 
girl  operators  last  spring  who  can  doubt 
that  the  Company  would  have  had  on 
its  hands  a  strike,  and  a  most  unman- 
ageable one? 

5.  "The  truth  is  that  everybody  is  sel- 
fish"— I  will   grant  this  only  if  I   may 
add   "in   varying  degrees,   and   also   in 
varying  degrees,   altruistic."     "Charity, 
in  its  great  sense,  is  needed,"  and  char- 
ity, in  its  great  sense,  includes  justice, 
social  justice  full  and  complete. 

It  also  includes  a  living  sense  that  that 
which  we  are,  together,  is  greater  than 
that  which  we  are  by  ourselves.  "Gov- 
ernment" is  simply  another  name  for  all 
of  us.  In  one  sense  it  exists,  as  Major 
Higginson  says,  for  us;  in  another  sense 
we  exist  for  it.  As  he  teaches  "Dulce 
et  decorum  est  per  patria  mori,"  right 
too,  it  is,  and  good  to  live  for  one's 
country.  Is  she  not  calling  us  today 
to  recreate  our  civilization,  and  by  a 
process  of  interstitial  growth  to  purify 
and  revivify  its  very  life  texture? 

I  see  in  Major  Higginson  the  great 
citizen  of  a  state  whose  full  potentiality 
he  dares  only  partly  to  trust  or  even  to 
conceive. 


By  RICHARD  CLARKE  CABOT,  M.  D. 

MASSACHUSETTS   GENERAL   HOSPITAL,    Harvard    Medical 
School 


T  AGREE  with  what  seems  to  me  the 
main  trend  of  Major  Higginson's 
speech — namely,  that  among  the  con- 
tributed articles  (not  the  editorials)  of 
THE  SURVEY  there  are  many  which  ex- 
press what  is  often  crudely  called  the 
"labor"  point  of  view  and  few  which 
express  the  other  side — the  capitalist's 
or  rich  man's  standpoint.  If  one  side 
is  admitted,  both  should  be,  even  if  it 
takes  considerable  urging  to  get  the  cap- 
italist to  write.  Capitalists  are  shy  and 
silent  (until  very  recently)  ;  witness 
Major  Higginson  himself.  Is  not  this 
his  first  considerable  contribution  to  THE 
SURVEY  or  to  sociological  discussion? 

As  THE  SURVEY  intends  to  be  non- 
partisan  and  to  express  all  honest  and 
intelligent  opinion  on  controverted  ques- 
tions, H  should  make  further  effort,  I 
think,  to  entice  the  shy  and  taciturn 
capitalist  into  the  arena. 

Bitterness  and  facile  condemnation  is 
another  of  Major  Higginson's  just  com- 


plants  of  certain  "SURVEY"  contribu- 
tions. <  Why  not  edit  out  all  such  pois- 
onous irrelevancies,  no  matter  who  falls 
into  them?  Miss  Addams  has  shown  us 
how  to  write  always  with  decision,  never 
with  condemnation. 

Major  Higginson  will  doubtless  be 
challenged  to  prove  that  "almost  all" 
rich  men  have  gained  their  money 
through  industry  and  brains.  That 
seems  to  me  an  exaggeration. 

More  objectionable,  I  think,  are  his  side 
remarks  about  the  failings  of  human 
character.  If  we  say  that  mankind  is,  on 
occasion,  lazy  we  should  add  that  man- 
kind is  also,  on  occasion,  heroic,  and  that 
such  occasions  are  multiplied  when  we 
expect  them,  diminished  when  we  accuse 
mankind,  in  the  mass,  of  laziness.  It  is 
true  enough  to  say  that  "everybody  is 
selfish"  provided  we  add  "and  unselfish." 
Without  that  addition  it  is  a  libel  on 
human  nature.  This  was  a  slip  of  the 
pen  and  most  unlike  Major  Higginson. 


Consider  the  Other  Fellow 
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Doctors,  educators,  scientists,  work 
creatively  with  the  same  energy  and 
brains  that  creative  business  men  show, 
even  when  there  is  no  money  prize 
ahead.  Pioneer  medical  work,  bring- 
ing blessings  to  all,  has  been  done 
by  government  officials.  Drs.  Reed 
Carroll  and  Ashford  of  the  United 
States  Army  have  done  it.  But  per- 
haps business  is  different — as  Mr.  Hig- 
ginson  apparently  thinks — from  science. 
Perhaps  the  end  achieved  is  not  reward 
enough  (besides  a  small  salary)  for 
the  entt  epreneur  in  commerce,  trans- 
portation and  manufacturing.  Abuse 
and  hostile  criticism  the  scientific  man 


is  usually  spared — in  this  country,  and 
I  wholly  agree  with  Major  Higginson 
that  no  body  of  men  will  do  good  work 
when  constantly  exposed  to  such  fire. 

No  one  deserves  abuse.  No  one  prof- 
its by  it.  Such,  I  think,  is  the  lesson  of 
Major  Higginson's  quiet  letter.  We 
shall  best  profit  by  this  lesson  when  it  is 
taught  less  quietly,  more  fervently.  In 
some  respect,  we  all  deserve  love  and 
honor.  Law  breakers,  obstructionists, 
fanatics,  dynamiters,  seducers  (male  and 
female),  traitors  and  all  of  us  need  not 
merely  hope  and  faith  but  devotion. 
Where  is  it  to  come  from?  From  the 
imitation  of  Christ. 


By  HOWELL  CHENEY 

Silk  Manufacturer,  South  Manchester,  Conn. 


T  CAN  only  reply  to  your  invitation  to 
discuss  Major  Higginson's  article 
by  way  of  hearty  concurrence.  His 
truths  are  stated  with  such  moderation 
and  good  humor  that  they  can  hardly 
excite  opposition  or  even  contradiction. 
One  who  reads  the  current  review 
edited  by  social  reformers  comes  to  feel 
that  success  is  almost  a  wrong,  and 
failure  a  virtue.  Major  Higginson's 
statement  of  "the  case  of  the  other  fel- 
low" is  therefore  both  timely  and  nec- 
essary. The  present  day  contrast  be- 
tween success  and  failure  is  charac- 
teristically expressed  in  the  lines  pub- 
lished in  THE  SURVEY  of  January  3 
in  the  first  of  the  One  hundred  .Hymns 
on  Brotherhood  and  Social  Aspiration. 

"Shame  of  lives  that  lie 
Couched  in  ease  while  down  their  streets 
Pain  and  want  go  by " 

This  attitude  seems  to  the  writer 
doubtful  in  morals  and  false  in  econ- 
omics. Unceasingly  to  wage  the  bat- 
tle of  the  unsuccessful  is  a  social  ser- 
vice, but  is  it  as  high  a  social  service 
as  to  encourage  that  greater  class  to 
whom  success  is  more  than  a  probabil- 
ity, but  who  with  brawn  and  ability  lack 
the  training  necessary  to  succeed?  We 
are  too  often  proceeding  by  prohibi- 
tion— too  rarely  by  the  opening  of  gen- 
uinely wider  opportunities  ot  success. 
The  one  is  akin  to  the  methods  of  char- 
ity— the  other  to  those  of  education. 
The  former  influences  were  responsible 
for  the  mistaken  and  repressive  child 
labor  laws  in  Ohio,  which  have  driven 
out  of  the  excellent  continuation 
schools  in  Cincinnati  more  than  half 
of  their  attendance,  and  also  for  the 
well  intentioned  but  misguided  legisla- 
tion in  Wisconsin  that  at  a  stroke  drove 
a  great  army  of  children  out  of  industry 
into  a  half  baked  system  of  so-called 
industrial  training,  but  which  left  the 
vocational  element  to  the  imagination. 

Progress,  even  for  the  unsuccessful, 
must  be  based  largely  upon  the  oppor- 
tunities for  success  which  should  ever 
be  increased  rather  than  limited.  Our 
child  labor  laws  are  proceeding  too 
largely  on  the  basis  of  prohibition  and 
will  defeat  their  own  object  unless  they 
study  constructively  the  problem  of 
opening  opportunities  to  those  children 
to  whom  they  are  now  closing  them. 
Those  injured  by  such  legislation  have 


my  sympathy,  no  less  than  the  success- 
ful organizers  and  promoters  of  mod- 
ern industry,  who,  whatever  their  sins, 
are  in  large  measure  responsible  for 
the  greatly  widened  possibilities  of  suc- 
cess and  higher  standards  of  living  which 
we  are  enjoying  to-day.  Society  ought 
to  have  forgiven  them  much. 

What  contributions  have  modern 
ideas  of  social  service  given  to  society 
comparable  with  the  service  which 
these  men  have  rendered,  and  of  which 
we  are  all  now  the  beneficiaries? 
Further,  to  what  extent  will  society  suf- 
fer in  the  future  if  such  rewards  as 
stimulated  them  are  cut  off. 

So  far,  the  attacks  against  success 
have  largely  been  aimed  against  those 
who  have  revolutionized  our  system  of 


transportation,  distribution  and  produc- 
tion. The  attack  has  now  been  carried 
further,  and  the  courts  have  in  part  de- 
creed the  principle,  which  it  is  now 
proposed  to  establish  generally  by  law, 
that  a  producer  shall  not  fix  the  price 
of  that  which  he  has  created.  The 
manufacturer  may  have  spent  years  and 
made  great  sacrifices  to  perfect  a  pro- 
duct, and  more  years  and  his  patient 
accumulations  to  make  his  product 
known.  In  part  because  of  the  sincerity 
of  hi?  labor  and  in  part  because  he 
was  able  to  protect  the  distributor  of 
his  product  from  unfair  price  cutting, 
he  has  gradually  built  up  a  market. 

This  is  now  coming  to  be  considered 
a  statutory  crime,  and  the  manufacturer 
without  the  means  of  protecting  his  re- 
tailers finds  that  he  is  losing  his  ave- 
nues of  distribution  and  the  only  bene- 
ficiary of  his  sincere  efforts  to  produce 
honest  goods  is  the  unscrupulous  price- 
cutter  who  has  stolen  his  advertising 
for  a  momentary  profit  of  his  own. 
This  might  be  justified  if  society  bene- 
fited by  this  theft  of  a  reputation  and 
of  high  quality  in  products,  but  the  re- 
verse must  inevitably  be  the  result  if 
such  competition  displaces  an  article  of 
genuine  merit  with  a  colorable  though 
cheap  imitation. 

Major  Higginson  has  performed  a 
genuine  service  in  emphasizing  the 
truth  that  social  reforms  must  not  dis- 
courage success,  and  must  in  their  re- 
sults promote  through  honest  labor  a 
wider  opportunity  for  valuable  service 
to  society  rather  than  through  charity 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  least 
successful. 


By  SAMUEL  M.  CROTHERS 

Clergyman  of  FIRST  CHURCH,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Author  of  THE  GENTLE  READER,  Etc. 


HAVE  read  with  great  sympathy 
Major  Higginson's  plea  for  great- 
er discrimination  and  more  exact  jus- 
tice in  the  treatment  of  rich  men.  Com- 
ing as  it  does  from  one  who  has  used 
his  wealth  in  such  a  noble  way  for  the 
service  of  the  public,  this  plea  has  great 
significance. 

The  present  state  of  public  opinion 
arises  out  of  a  great  conflict  in  which 
the  American  people  are  engaged.  It 
is  not  wealth  that  is  the  object  of  hos- 
tility; it  is  the  undue  influence  of  con- 
centrated wealth  in  the  government  of 
the  country.  What  people  have  feared 
has  been  that  our  democratic  institu- 
tions were  to  give  way  to  a  plutocracy. 
The  fact  that  the  stock  of  great  corpor- 
ations may  be  widely  distributed,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  of  most 
concern.  The  stock-holders  might  be 
many  but  the  directors  were  few. 

To  break  the  power  of  the  financial 
nligarchies  that  had  usurped  power,  has 
been  the  aim  of  the  reform  movements 
of  recent  years. 

It  is  the  illegitimate  use  of  wealth 
that  has  been  the  object  of  attack.  It 
is  well  to  be  reminded  that  there  is  a 
legitimate  use  that  should  be  safe- 
guarded. Major  Higg:nson  puts  a  ques- 
tion which  all  classes  are  asking, 
"should  not  the  rewards  be  in  a  meas- 
ure governed  by  the  value  of  the  indi- 


vidual to  the  community?" 

People  are  coming  to  feel  that  the 
vast  fortunes  which  were  accumulated 
in  the  last  generation  did  not  represent 
the  value  of  the  individuals  who  ac- 
cumulated them  to  the  community.  The 
attempt  is  being  made  to  prevent  if  pos- 
sible such  gross  inequalities. 

Major  Higginson  says —  "It  does  not 
follow  that  because  a  girl  is  a  good  tele- 
phone operator  she  is  a  good  judge  of 
how  to  take  care  of  her  health." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  same  common 
sense  observation  is  being  made  in  re- 
gard to  the  government  of  the  country. 
It  does  not  follow  that  because  a  man 
has  shown  great  ability  in  the  accumu- 
lation of  wealth,  he  '.s  a  good  judge  of 
what  is  best  for  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  people  have  begun  to  insist 
upon  judging  for  themselves. 

In  just  so  far  as  the  people  of  the 
country  are  relieved  of  the  fear  of 
plutocracy,  they  will,  I  think,  do  justice 
to  the  men  whose  wealth  is  proportion- 
ed to  personal  service  actually  rendered 
to  the  community.  "The  laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire."  The  laborer  ira 
the  financial  vineyard  may  however  ex- 
pect to  have  his  work  examined  more 
critically  than  in  the  easy-going  days 
that  are  passing  away.  It  is  a  time  when 
"efficiency  tests"  are  being  applied  every 
where. 
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By  ROBERT  W.  DEFOREST 

Vice-President    RUSSELL    SAGE    FOUNDATION,    New  York 
President  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART 


\/f  AJOR  Henry  L.  Higginson  is  right,      enterprises,  were  to  become  discouraged 
'  b-v    the   storm    of   detraction   to   which 


Readers  of  THE  SURVEY  and  writ- 
ers for  THE  SURVEY  should  "consider 
the  other  fellow,"  and  they  should  "con- 
sider the  rich"  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
the  rich,  but  because  it  is  only  by  "con- 
sidering the  rich"  that  proper  consider- 
ation can  be  given  to  the  poor. 

By  the  term  "rich,"  Major  Higginson 
evidently  means  those  who  are  con- 
tributing to  the  world's  progress  by  cap- 
ital, whether  accumulated  in  the  form 
of  money  or  intelligence,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  those  whose  contribution  is  la- 
bor. It  is  in  this  sense  which  I  use  it. 

We  must  consider  capital  not  only  in 
justice  to  those  who  by  "industry  and 
brains,"  and  self-denial  too,  have  ac- 
cumulated it  (or  in  many  instances  of 
brain  accumulation  have  created  it),  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  laboring  classes, 
whose  opportunity  to  labor  under  fav- 
orable conditions  depends  on  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  capital.  Moreover, 
the  "rich"  whom  Major  Higginson  asks 
us  to  consider,  include  not  only  the  mil- 
lionaire investor  who  counts  his  stock 
holdings  in  multiples  of  one  thousand, 
but  the  New  England  widow,  whether 
with  or  without  children,  whose  holding 
of  New  Haven  stock  is  expressed  in 
only  one  figure.  Major  Higginson's 
"rich"  are  often  really  poor. 

Major  Higginson  says  "a  large  class 
of  the  community  is  being  trained  to 
hate  the  rich  man."  This  is  true,  and 
the  truth  goes  further.  A  large  class 
of  the  community  is  being  trained  to 
"hate"  property  and  to  wage  war  upon 
those  who  have  property.  Such  an  atti- 
tude of  mind  strikes  at  the  very  founda- 
tions of  our  civilization,  and  at  the  very 
foundations  of  every  civilization,  at  all 
worthy  of  the  name,  which  our  world 
has  ever  known.  Destroy  the  right  to 
store  up  labor  into  capital,  be  it  labor 
of  hand  or  labor  of  brain,  and  be  it 
stored  up  for  ourselves  or  for  our  wives 
and  our  children ;  remove  the  protection 
which  law  in  civilized  countries  has 
thrown  around  this  stored  up  labor, 
which  we  call  capital,  or  "riches,"  as 
you  will,  and  our  whole  social  fabric 
falls  asunder.  Some  of  the  writers  for 
THE  SURVEY,  and  some  of  the  readers 
of  THE  SURVEY,  unconsciously  per- 
haps, are  approaching,  if  they  have  not 
reached,  this  attitude  of  mind. 

My  chief  solicitude  in  forecasting  the 
consequences  of  this  mental  attitude  is 
not  for  the  idle  rich  who  contribute  noth- 


!"anv.  aFe  subjected,  or_by  the  multiplic- 


would  or  could  take  their  places? 

There  are  some  black  sheep  in  every 
flock,  but  the  great  body  of  these  "rich 
men",  our  "captains  of  industry",  are 
God-fearing,  neighbor-loving,  self-sacri- 
ficing men.  I  could  name  many  who  are 
almost  carrying  the  burdens  of  Atlas 
in  helping  to  hold  the  world  up.  The 
world  they  are  holding  up  supports 
them,  to  be  sure,  but  it  equally  supports 
the  New  England  widow  with  her  ten 
shares  of  New  Haven  stock  and  a  multi- 
tude like  her,  besides  the  employes  of 
that  and  other  great  business  enter- 
prises. 

To  change  the  metaphor,  why  should 
the  captain  of  the  shio  stay  on  the  bridge 
to  direct  its  course  if  the  crew  and  pas- 


sengers  join  in  maligning  him,  disar- 
ranging the  machinery  and  blocking  the 
steering  gear  ?  Why  not  take  to  the  small 
boat  and  go  ashore?  Most  of  our  "cap- 
tains" could  live  ashore  in  comfort  if 
not  in  luxury.  It  might  be  ashore  in 
America.  It  might  be  ashore  in  Eur- 
ope. Once  ashore,  they  might  still  have 
to  carry  burdens  of  their  own,  but  they 
need  not  carry  the  burdens  of  other 
people. 

Why  don't  they  do  it?  Simply  and 
only  because  (and  here  I  differ  with 
Major  Higginson)  everybody  is  not 
"selfish."  Some  of  the  "rich"  captains 
are  selfish.  Some  have  gone  ashore. 
More  may  be  going.  But  the  great  bulk 
of  our  "rich  men"  of  this  type  are  un- 
selfish. They  are  public  spirited — they 
are  men  who  love  their  country  and  love 
their  neighbors  and  they  courageously 
stay  on  the  bridge  and  steer  the  ship  as 
well  as  they  can,  despite  the  mutinous 
spirit  of  the  crew  and  the  envious  mut- 
terings  of  the  passengers. 

These  are  the  "rich"  you  should  con- 
sider, readers  of  THE  SURVEY,  for  your 
own  sake  if  not  for  their  sake  and  for 
the  sake  of  others. 


By  CHARLES  W.  ELIOT 

President  Emeritus  of  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


Jy|AJOR  HIGGINSON'S  main  points 
are  briefly  these: 

1.  Successful    rich   men   are   usually 
admirable    workers,    who    take    great 
risks,  do  much  good,  and  fully  deserve 
the  rewards  they  receive. 

2.  Private    property    is    very    widely 
diffused  in  our  country;  and  a  general 
attack  on  private  property,  if  successful, 
would  be  more  disastrous  to  the  poorer 
people  than  to  the  richer. 

3.  Capital    is   accumulated     savings, 
partly  made  by  former  generations,  but 
chiefly   by   the   present   generation — be- 
cause   capital    is    rapidly    consumed — 


These  points  are  all  well  taken  and 
Major  Higgison's  inferences  are  just 
and  cogent.  Perhaps,  however,  he  un- 
dervalues somewhat,  at  least  he  does 
not  mention,  the  functions  of  an  in- 
quisitive and  critical  periodical,  like 
THE  SURVEY,  which  devotes  itself  to  in- 
quiry into  existing  conditions  in  fac- 
tories, mines,  shops,  and  the  poorer 
quarters  of  cities,  and  describes  vividly 
what  it  finds  to  exist.  In  the  present 
imperfectly  organized  conditions  of  fac- 
tories, machine-shops,  mines,  and  dis- 
tributing agencies,  and  of  public  educa- 
tion, many  evils  are  tolerated  which 


through  adventurous,  persistent,   indus-     nligh*  be  mitigated,  or  eradicated;  and 
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trious,  frugal  intelligence,  courage,  and 
morality;  and  by  the  skilful  use  of  cap- 
ital thus  accumulated  nations  and  so- 
ciety as  a  whole  are  enabled  to  make 
progress,  and  develop  human  welfare. 
This  intelligence,  courage,  and  morality, 
vigorously  applied  in  the  industries  of 
each  new  generation,  deserves  all  it 
earns  in  co-operation  with  the  labor, 
skilled  and  unskilled,  of  the  passing  gen- 
eration. 

4.  Hence,  to  embitter  laborers  against 
capitalists  is  not  useful,  or  patriotic 
work,  but  the  reverse,  a  genuine  co- 
operation between  capital  and  labor 


it  is  indispensable  that  the  thinking  pub- 
lic should  be  informed  about  these  evils, 
else  it  will  not  be  roused  to  make  the 
exertions  which  the  needed  reforms  re- 
quire. Careful  research  into  existing 
conditions  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
intelligent  measures  for  improvement; 
and  THE  SURVEY  does  good  service  in 
constantly  publishing  the  results  of  such 
researches. 

If  Major  Higginson  should  say  that 
some  investigators  and  some  critics 
have  an  acrid  disposition,  he  would  only 
be  calling  attention  to  a  well-known  de- 
fect in  human  nature,  which  often  im- 


ing  to  the  world's  progress,  but  for  the     being  indispensable  to  the  safe  advance     pairs  the  first  effects  of  the  best-meant 


busy  rich,  whether  rich  in  money  or  in 
brains,  who,  like  Major  Higginson,  are 
leaders  in  our  industrial  world  and 
make  the  "wheels  go  round."  And  my 
solicitude  is  chiefest  if  there  can  be  such 
a  superlative,  for  the  laboring  classes 
who  cannot  live  unless  the  wheels  con- 
tinue to  "go  round". 

Suppose  Major  Higginson  and  men 
like  him,  the  men  who  are  the  managers 
of  our  great  railroads  and  industrial 


of  industries,  government,  and  civiliza- 
tion. 

5.  Private  and  corporate  management 
of  large  works  and  industries  is  more 
advantageous  for  the  whole  people  than 
government  management. 

6.  Mutual  understanding,  disinterest- 
edness,   and    good    will,    will    gradually 
make  the  world  a  better  place  to  live  in ; 
ignorance,     hatred,     and     denunciation 
hinder  improvements. 


social  investigations  and  discussions.  It 
is  a  good  rule  in  philanthropic  work  not 
to  let  the  proposal  of  remedies  lag  far 
behind  the  description  of  evils.  Any  con- 
scientious and  thoughtful  person  who 
reflects  on  the  habits  which  strengthen 
character  will  perceive  that  it  is  safer 
to  make  reasonable  action  follow  as 
soon  as  possible  on  the  rousing  of  strong 
emotions,  than  to  let  laudable  emotions 
expire  without  producing  any  action. 


Consider  the  Other  Fellow 
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By  ALICE  HENRY 

Editor  LIFE  AND  LABOR,  Chicago,  Illinois 


T  SHOULD  feel  more  contented  with 
the  State  of  Denmark,  if  I  could 

think  that  Major  Higginson  were  correct 
in  his  statement  that  "the  money  of  the 
poorer  peop'.e  vastly  exceeds  in  bulk 
that  of  the  richer  men." 

John   Graham  Brooks  in  The  Social 
Unrest  lists: 

125,000  families  as  rich,  each  possess- 
ing $268,040. 
1,362,500  families  as  fairly  well  off, 

each  possessing  $14,180. 
4,762,500  families  as  poor,  each  pos- 
sessing $1,639. 
6,250,000  families  as  very  poor,    each 

possessing  nothing. 
This  works  out  to  allot: 
To  the  rich  about  33  thousand  mil- 
lions. 

To  the  well  off,  about  19  thousand  mil- 
lions. 

To  the  poor,  about  7  thousand  millions. 
To  the  very  poor,  nothing. 
Or  if  you  divide  them  arbitrarily  even 
into  two  sets  you  have  on  one  side  of 
the  line: 

1,487,500  families  possessing  52  thous- 
and millions. 
11,112,500      families       possessing      7 

thousand    millions. 

Put  differently,  according  to  Charles 
B.  Spahr,  1  per  cent  of  the  families  of 
the   United    States    have   more    wealth 
than  the  remaining  99  per  cent. 
Or  again: 
1%  of  the  families  own  52  per  cent 

of  the  wealth. 

10%  of  the  families  own  32  per  cent 
of  the  wealth. 


21%  of  the  families  own  nothing. 

I  have  taken  most  of  these  figures  as 
quoted  by  Charles  Edward  Russell,  in 
Why  I  Am  a  Socialist,  but  the  com- 
pilers who  are  responsible  for  them  are 
not  Socialists. 

These  are  cold  figures,  but  translated 
into  terms  of  human  life,  they  test  out 
as  an  utter  waste  of  the  world's  highest 
achievement,  humanity.  What  should  we 
think  of  any  manufacturer,  who  delib- 
erately wasted  his  capital  by  neglecting 
his  machinery,  and  allowing  it  to  go  to 
rack  and  ruin  ? 

Yet  these  figures  show  that  this  is 
what,  under  our  present  system  of  in- 
adequate wages,  child  labor,  long  hours, 
and  frequently  insanitary  conditions  in 
manufacture,  the  country  is  permitting 
the  manufacturing  interests  to  do,  help- 
ed by  laws  that  encourage  the  hoarding 
of  wealth  in  a  few  hands,  and  that  pre- 
vent anything  like  an  equal  provision  of 
the  prime  necessities  of  life,  food,  cloth- 
ing, shelter,  education,  leisure  and  rest. 

It's  up  to  the  manufacturers  to  make 
a  better  showing  than  this  before  they 
call  for  consideration  for  themselves. 

I  wish  to  add,  however,  that  I  am  not 
holding  the  manufacturers  wholly  re- 
sponsible. They,  too,  are  part  of  an 
archaic  system  of  industrial  production, 
utterly  put  of  keeping  with  the  needs  of 
developing  civilization.  Where  I  think 
they  are  blind  is  that  they  do  not  recog- 
nize this,  and  co-operate  in  placing  our 
industrial  life  upon  a  more  intelligent 
basis. 


By  GERALD  STANLEY  LEE 

Author  of  INSPIRED  MILLIONAIRES,  CROWDS,  Etc. 


JT  was  a  great  waste  of  the  natural 
resources  of  this  country  that  a  man 
like  Alexander  Graham  Bell  in  the  prime 
of  life  should  have  had  to  stop  inventing 
and  making  telephones,  and  spend  his 
time  in  inventing  and  making  some  men 
who  would  know  enough  to  want  them. 

The  idea  that  a  man  who  has  a  special 
gift  for  creating  electric  tools  should 
be  obliged  to  let  it  all  go  and  take  up 
suddenly  a  difficult  and  obscure  specialty 
like  inventing  brains  for  other  people's 
money,  was  an  idea  that  never  would 
have  been  thought  of  probably,  except 
by  bankers.  Behind  fortresses  of  plate 
glass,  mahogany  doors,  polished  tables, 
rows  of  secretaries  and  office  boys,  and 
little  cards  saying  "Please  state  here  in 
three  inches  your  business"  they  defied 
Alexander  Graham  Bell.  Bell  wanted 
their  money  and  they  sat  behind  their 
fortifications  and  said  practically  that 
the  thing  Bell  would  have  to  invent  next 
— if  he  wanted  their  money,  was  some 
brains  for  them  that  would  make  them 
want  to  let  him  have  it. 

1.  The  reason  that  Major  Higginson  has 
been  brought  to  the  point  where  he  is 
writing  an  article  that  might  be  called 
by  the  happy  but  rather  pathetic  title 


"Consider  the  Rich"  is  that  in  the 
days  when  Mr.  Bell  was  trudging 
around  Boston  and  New  York  -day  after 
day,  month  after  month,  knocking  at 
doors  and  trying  to  get  rich  men  to 
think,  there  were  apparently  only  three 
(if  I  remember  rightly)  out  of  the  sev- 
eral thousand  Bell  saw,  who  could  do  it. 

This  is  the  nib  of  the  situation.  There 
were  only  three.  This  would  be  my  first 
reply  to  Major  Higginson. 

2.  In  the  second  place  I  more  than 
agree  with  Major  Higginson  in  his  faith 
in  the  value  and  possibility  of  the  rich 
man,  and  I  believe  too  that  private  ini- 
tiative is  the  best  method  of  public  ser- 
vice, and  I  believe  that  the  most  free 
and  independent-minded  men  in  this 
country  selected  by  natural  business 
competition  can  do  better  and  cheaper 
things  and  nobler  things  for  the  pub- 
lic— making  a  profit  besides — than  the 
public  could  ever  begin  to  do  and  do 
at  cost,  for  itself.  This  is  not  claiming 
much.  It  is  merely  claiming  that  men 
of  genius  and  experts  acting  of  their 
own  free  will  can  do  more  than  ordi- 
nary people  can,  and  I  am  very  sure 
that  ordinary  people  (who  have  other 
things  they  would  rather  do  themselves) 


are  going  to  be  glad  to  let  them  do  it 
The  way  for  most  people  to  get  things 
is  to  hire  people  who  are  superior  in 
those  things  to  get  them  for  them.  I 
propose  to  be  superior  to  my  neighbor 
in  one  thing  and  let  him  hire  me,  and 
he  is  to  be  my  superior  in  another  and 
I  will  hire  him.  This  is  what  a  democracy 
is.  Gradually  in  this  country  we  propose 
to  pick  out  and  employ  experts  and  men 
of  genius  in  gas  who  can  make  a  living 
out  of  reducing  prices  on  gas.  Then 
freight  rates.  Then  everything. 

Major  Higginson  seems  to  overlook 
how  money  is  being  very  largely  and 
constantly  used  to-day  to  keep  every- 
body from  finding  out  who  these  ex- 
perts and  men  of  genius  are.  The  mo- 
ment the  average  banker  sees  a  creative 
or  efficient  man  he  is  afraid.  It  seems 
to  go  with  the  banking  or  holding-in 
temperament.  An  idea  makes  nine  bank- 
ers out  of  ten  restless  and  unhappy. 

3.  I  cannot  quite  share  Major  Hig- 
ginson's  apparent  alarm  over  the  way 
our  people  are  being  trained  to  hate  the 
rich.  There  are  very  few  ordinary  men 
in  America  who  do  not  believe  that 
those  first  three  men  who  put  their 
money  into  Bell's  idea  in  those  early 
days  should  be  allowed  to  be  rich.  Every 
true  man  in  America  who  can  really 
earn  money  is  thrilled  by  seeing  any 
other  man  earn  it. 

What  the  typical  American  really  re- 
sents about  money  is  that  people  with- 
out brains  should  be  allowed  to  have  it. 
When  they  have  it  he  thinks  it  should 
be  his.  Every  thousand  dollars  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  without  brains  in  this 
way  is  becoming  a  public  menace.  Every 
man  who  has  money  to  say  yes  and  no 
with,  to  laborers  he  does  not  understand, 
and  to  inventors  or  mind-laborers  he 
does  not  understand,  is  a  man  to-day 
who  is  making  slaves  out  of  his  super- 
iors, and  criminals  out  of  his  equals, 
and  self-haters  and  civilization-haters 
out  of  everybody. 

The  distinctive  problem  of  modern 
society  is  the  emancipation  of  the  men 
who  think  of  things  and  putting  the  men 
who  think  of  things  in  the  places  where 
they  can  do  them. 

4. 1  cannot  share  Major  Higginson's  as- 
sumption that  even  in  a  measurable  de- 
gree the  best  men  in  business  today  are 
in  the  best  places.  It  is  because  I  be- 
lieve that  the  best  men — the  inventors — 
are  not  in  the  best  places,  and  are  now 
setting  up  at  last  inventions  for  getting 
themselves  into  those  places,  that  I  am 
an  optimist.  A  large  part  of  being  an 
inventor  is  position.  An  inventor  may 
be  said  to  be  a  man  with  a  decimal  point 
in  his  brains.  The  figures  are  all  there 
stored  up  in  him,  say  1000000  and  when 
we  let  him  work  through  to  a  position 
or  give  him  office,  the  .1000000  or  one- 
tenth  of  a  cent  man  counts  suddenly  (all 
those  zeros  and  things)  as  1,000,000.00 
or  a  million  dollar  man. 

5.  The  moment  it's  an  inventor's  world 
it  is  going  to  be  a  good  world.  The  big 
inventors  are  automatically  unselfish. 
The  long  man  cannot  be  separated  from 
his  long  stride.  Big  motives  and  big 
ideas  go  together. 

A  man  who  thinks  of  something  so 
big  that  it's  for  ninety  million  people, 
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is  not  going  to  have  time  to  bother  and 
putter  away  on  one  man  like  himself — 
on  one  ninety-millionth  of  his  job.  The 
inventing  temperament  makes  almost  a 
self-indulgence  of  serving  others. 

6.  If    Major    Higginson    will    carry 
through    his    idea   of   private    initiative 
and  invention  a  little  further  he  will  not 
need  to  fall  back  as  he  seems  to  in  his 
letter   on   a   discouraged    and    slovenly 
virtue   like  kindness.     We  are  already 
kind  (God  help  us!)  and  what  we  want 
now   is   enough     freedom     from     labor 
unions  and  millionaire  unions  to  let  our 
men   who   think   of   things   find   a   pre- 
mium instead  of  a  penalty  being  put  on 
them  for  doing  it.    When  we  have  ac- 
cumulated enough  competitively  select- 
ed, labor-fostered,    and    capital-fostered 
brains  and  initiative,  we  will  soon  have 
our  inventors  inventing  for  us  social  ma- 
chines   for    working    kindness    through 
into  justice. 

7.  We  are  tired  in  this  world,  every 
time  we  see  an  idea  near  by,  of  this 
eternal  running  and  teasing  for  money. 
Why  run?    Why  tease?    Who  are  these 
people  that  we  should   ask   them?    We 
will  strip  their  souls  naked  and  we  will 
find  out!    If  a  man  has  a  soul,  the  more 
money  he  has  and  the  more  wages  are 
being  paid  by  him,  the  better  we  like  it. 
In  very  truth,  we  will  consider  the  rich, 
but  we  are  not  going  to  consider  the 
urns  in  their  great  windows,  their  motor 
cars  or  bank  accounts.    We  are  study- 
ing  their    faces.      Have  they   got   any- 
thing in  their  faces — the  show-windows 
of  their  souls — that  we  want?    If  they 
have  not  we  will  help  them  move  on. 
We  will  not  live  in  a  world,  if  we  can 
help  it,  seeing  all    these     poor     people 
about  us  everywhere  with  their  thought- 
less heads  and  bored  faces  sitting  on  piles 
of  our  money — of  everybody's  money ! 

Major  Higginson  himself  has  title  to 
distinction  not  only  as  the  inventor  of  a 
great  orchestra  for  a  poor,  lielpless  city, 
but  even  tangled  up  as  he  is  with  the 
people  that  a  disagreeable  business  like 
banking  necessarily  mixes  him  up  with, 
he  is  of  course  an  inventing  investor 
in  so  far  as  he  has  been  able  to  make 
his  corporations  free,  serve,  and  en- 
noble the  men  they  employ  and  the 
public  they  serve;  and  the  world  is 
doubly  grateful  for  all  creative  bankers, 
but  every  now  and  then  when  I  am  in 
Boston  and  go  in  and  hear  that  great 
.Wage  Slave — the  mighty  Beethoven 
lifting  himself  up  under  his  load  of  debt 
.  .  singing  to  Boston  out  of  his  im- 
perious but  almost  broken  heart — with 
Major  Higginson's  money  and  Kneisel's 
violins — fighting  his  way  up  in  music  to 
the  glory  that  Ties  at  the  top  of  the 
world,  I  wish  there  were  others  who 
could  fight  their  way  up  like  that !  I 
think  of  the  dumb  men — the  millions  of 
dumb  men  who  are  not  Beethovens  and 
supermen.  I  want  a  Beethoven  for 
these  men,  a  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra that  shall  sing  these  men's  hearts 
up  and  down  Wall  Street. 

And  I  know  or  think  I  know  that 
Major  Higginson  wants  this,  too.  In 
his  private  office  in  State  Street  I  can 
see  him  sitting  and  wishing  he  could  be 
doing  down  in  State  Street — Lee,  Hig- 
ginson and  Co. — what  Dr.  Muck  is  do- 
ing up  in  Symphony  Hall. 


By  JOSEPH  LEE 

President     NATIONAL     PLAYGROUND     ASSOCIATION     OF 
AMERICA 


V/f  A  FOR  Higginson's  point  is  that  the 
laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  even 
if  he  happens  to  be  the  master  work- 
man. And  he  is  worthy  of  his  hire  also 
when  he  is  engaged  in  a  hazardous  oc- 
cupation. 

If  he  goes  into  an  enterprise  in  which 
the  chances  are  four  to  one  of  his  los- 
ing his  time  and  money,  he  ought  not 
to  lose  in  the  fifth  case  also.  "If  you 
lose  you  lose,  and  if  you  win  you 
lose,"  does  not  make  a  fair  game.  Major 
Higginson's  theory  of  profits  is,  I  think, 
the  right  one,  that  the  return  to  the 
successful  enterprise  is  the  legitimate 
reward  of  risk.  And  I  think  he  is  fur- 
ther right  in  holding  that  we  should  not 
only  allow  the  winner  to  keep  his  prize, 
but  that  we  who  have  been  less  fortu- 
nate, or  have  had  less  industry  or  less 
courage,  should  refrain  from  making 
faces  at  him.  People  will  not  forever 
keep  on  going  out  after  whales  if,  when 
they  happen  to  strike  oil,  it  is  taken 
away  from  them  at  the  wharf  by  a 
jeering  mob.  They  will  join  the  rest  of 
us  in  our  safer  pursuits,  and  whales  will 
not  be  caught. 

The  question  raised  is  not  whether 
capitalists  are  sometimes,  or  even 
whether  they  are  usually,  wicked.  When 
they  are,  that  is  a  question  for  the 
courts,  including  that  of  public  opinion 
and  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  their 
own  conscience.  Nor  is  the  question 
that  of  the  incidental  diseases  of  the 
capitalistic  system,  as  a  result  of  which 
directors  of  corporations  have  been 
able,  without  risk,  to  vote  money  from 
the  public  or  the  other  stockholders  in- 
to their  own  pockets.  The  question  is 
whether  all  capitalists — capitalists  as 


such — shall  be  treated  with  scorn  and 
contumely  because  of  the  nature  of  their 
calling.  No  calling  should  be  treated  in 
that  way.  Until  we  provide  some  other 
economic  system  we  should  respect 
those  whose  service  our  existing  system 
requires. 

It  does  not  follow,  to  my  mind,  that 
the  capitalist  is  entitled  to  all  that  he 
is  now  getting.  In  many  classes  of  en- 
terprise he  has,  indeed,  averaged  less 
than  nothing,  and  there  should  be 
enough  for  him  in  cases  where  he  suc- 
ceeds, to  justify  the  sporting  chance  he 
is  obliged  to  take.  In  some  cases,  on 
the  other  hand,  both  of  capitalists  and 
of  their  highest  paid  workmen — whose 
salaries  range  up  to  thirty  thousand, 
fifty  thousand,  and  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars — I  think  the  reward  is  unneces- 
sarily large.  People  will  do  their  best 
to  win  a  prize  because  it  is  a  prize,  re- 
gardless of  the  money  value.  A  laurel 
wreath,  that  must  fade  within  the  year, 
has  called  forth  some  pretty  strenuous 
exertions. 

I  do  not  think  the  measure  of  a  just 
financial  return  in  these  highest  paid 
services  is  how  much  a  man  earns.  I 
doubt  whether  our  real  leaders  are  ever 
paid  as  much  as  they  contribute,  or  ever 
can,  or  ever  ought  to  be.  If  we  were 
to  start  out  paying  people  the  real  value 
of  what  they  have  done,  what  would 
have  been  Lincoln's  salary?  What, 
even,  would  be  Bell's,  or  Edison's,  or 
Marconi's?  But  we  need  not  be  bank- 
rupt, even  in  thanks,  or  snarl  at  our 
benefactors.  The  successful  leader  in 
our  industrial  battles  is  entitled  to  at 
least  as  much  respect  as  is  paid  to  a  suc- 
cessful halfback. 


By  JOHN  HOWARD  MELISH 

Rector  HOLY  TRINITY  CHURCH,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


'"THE  Bible  echoes  and  re-echoes  with 
cries  for  justice.  The  Hebrew  law- 
makers attempted  to  meet  the  need  of 
the  people  with  legislation.  It  never 
succeeded  because,  among  other  rea- 
sons, there  never  was  developed  in  Is- 
rael an  independent  judiciary.  The 
Greeks  had  a  saying,  growing  out  of 
their  efforts  to  attain  justice,  that  the 
law  is  a  net  which  catches  the  little 
fish  and  lets  the  big  fish  break  through. 
The  prophets  held  that  God  would 
eventually  do  justice  to  all  men.  This 
is  a  dominating  idea  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Plato,  in  discussing  justice,  says 
that  we  must  wait  for  some  God  or 
God-inspired  man  to  show  us  what  jus- 
tice is. 

Major  Higginson  says  correctly,  that 
justice  has  never  been  attained.  But  to 
cease  trying  to  do  justice  because  of 
that,  would  deprive  the  world  of  one 
of  its  fairest  dreams  and  greatest  en- 
deavors. What  splendid  vision  has  been 
realized?  As  the  Apostle  says  of  knowl- 
edge, we  may  say  of  justice  or  truth  or 


righteousness  or  democracy,  "Now  we 
know  in  part;  but  when  that  which  is 
perfect  is  come,  that  which  is  in  part 
shall  be  done  away."  We  are  pris- 
oners of  hope.  God  hath  placed  eter- 
nity in  our  hearts.  We  must  go  for- 
ward, in  spite  of  centuries  of  failures 
and,  perhaps,  inevitable  defeat.  Is  not 
that  man's  glory?  Justice,  social  jus- 
tice— is  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night  and 
cloud  by  day  which  accompanies  this 
generation.  Other  generations  had 
charity  as  their  ideal.  It  is  not  for  us; 
it  is  an  echo  now,  not  the  substance  of 
a  dream.  There  is  a  real  voice  abroad 
in  the  hearts  of  men.  No  one  of  us 
can  analyze  it;  we  can  only  feel  it  and 
dream  it  and  live  for  it.  To  Major 
Higginson  it  may  seem  a  hopeless  quest 
— our  search  for  justke  between  man 
and  man.  Perhaps  it  is.  But,  right  or 
wrong,  by  justice  we  stand,  so  help  us 
God;  we  can  do  no  other. 

We  dream  of  an  industrial  order 
where  justice,  not  charity  or  capitalism, 
shall  determine  the  distribution  of 
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wealth.  Manufacturers,  there  are,  who 
see  that  the  workers  invest  in  the  en- 
terprise no  less  than  the  capitalists ;  that 
their  stake  should  be  accordingly  recog- 
nized no  less  than  that  of  capital;  that 
the  profits  should  be  shared  between 
them,  not  gobbled  up  by  capital.  The 
living  wage  is  as  divine  as  ten  per  cent. 
Workingmen,  there  are,  who  recognize 
that  the  employer  is  not  a  slave  driver 


but  a  brother,  and  work  with  him  gladly, 
as  in  a  joint  venture. 

In  the  hearts  of  multitudes  is  a  feel- 
ing that  it  is  possible  to  work  put  a 
scheme  of  industry,  which  distributes 
the  wealth  produced  in  common,  ac- 
cording to  justice.  We  may  not  suc- 
ceed in  realizing  it.  But  the  effort  to 
do  so  will  teach  us  how  to  avoid  char- 
ity, which  degrades  both  the  giver  and 
the  recipient. 


By  JOHN  S.  PHILLIPS 

Editor  of  THE  AMERICAN  MAGAZINE 


|  HAVE  read  Major  Henry  L.  Hig- 
ginson's  letter.  To  me  the  letter 
betrays  a  lack  of  that  understanding 
which  comes  from  a  normally  active 
imagination  working  on  knowledge  and 
observation.  For  instance,  the  idea  of 
Socialism  suggested  would  seem  to  be 
derived  from  misinformed  newspapers. 
What  but  an  overabsorption  in  the 
business  of  money-getting  and  keep- 
ing could  prevent  a  Harvard  scholar 
from  getting  at  the  facts  of  the  various 
accepted  Socialistic  dogmas !  As  well 
guess  at  the  doctrines  of  Plato  or  Paul 
or  St.  Augustine  or  Confucius  or  Berg- 
son.  It  betokens  a  desire  to  speak  with 
authority  without  really  expending  the 
mental  energy  to  learn  the  facts. 

Many  a  rich  man,  who  possesses  a 
university  degree,  has  such  desires  and 
delusions:  being  lured  both  by  his  de- 
gree and  his  money  to  assume  aesthetic 
and  intellectual  superiority.  It  takes  a 
passion  for  truth  and  for  beauty  to  at- 
tain such  superiority — a  passion  that  in- 
volves continuous  sacrifice  and  devoted 
pursuit. 

One  blinks  at  a  few  of  Major  Higgin- 
son's  assumptions — for  instance,  that  a 
few  men  made  the  railroads.  Now,  my 
forebears  for  two  generations  preceded 
the  railroads.  I  was  born  on  a  farm  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  west  of 
the  railroad  terminal  (No!  Not  so  aw- 
fully old — class  of  '85,  sir!)  And  we 
were  only  typical  of  tens  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  common  folks,  who 
spiritually  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
railroads  before  the  germ  of  the  vision 
entered  the  minds  of  the  daring  capital- 
ists; and  who,  practically,  carried  freight 
by  the  ton  and  passengers  bv  the  hun- 


dreds over  known  and  far-reaching 
trails  long  ahead  of  the  railroads. 

The  idea,  too,  that  all  riches  are  gain- 
ed through  industry  and  brains !  The 
word  privilege  is  frayed  and  worn  but 
it  still  carries  the  dignity  of  fact.  A 
shrewd  man  said  recently  that  many  suc- 
cessful men  mistook  good  times  for 
brains.  I  venture  to  place  this  in  juxta- 
position with  Major  Higginson's  idea  of 
the  law  of  wealth. 

My  observation  does  not  justify  the 
broad  statement  that  people  are  being 
trained  to  hate  the  rich.  Envy  is  an 
almost  universal  quality  of  man — but 
hatred  is  rare.  In  the  very  nature  of 
things  envy  is  stronger  among  the  rich 
than  among  the  poor.  But  this  is  a. 
democratic  country.  Its  wealth  and  its 
greatness  are  founded  upon  the  work 
and  the  virtues  of  the  common  man. 
Therefore  he  has  a  right  to  ask  "Where 
did  you  get  it  and  what  are  you  doing 
with  it?"  The  manner  of  asking  may 
sometimes  be  a  little  rough,  but  it  is  for 
men  like  Major  Higginson  not  to  lay 
stress  upon  manners — but  to  understand 
the  nature  of  the  question  and  realize 
the  right  to  ask  it. 

Look  over  any  self-expression  of  a 
cultivated  conservative  of  England, 
France  or  Germany  of  similar  place — 
and  you  will  see  how  little  economic 
philosophy  or  clear  knowledge  the  ur- 
gency of  business  life  permits  our  lead- 
ers to  acquire.  They  have  something 
of  the  feeling  that  Zarathustra  gives 
to  his  Superman,  but  without  the 
substance.  Better  go  to  Nietzsche  and 
get  some  genuine  herr -en-moral!  This 
is  a  counterfeit  presentment. 


By  AMOS  PINCHOT 

Counselor  at  Law,  New  York 


ttQONSIDER  the  Other  Fellow," 
Henry  L.  Higginson's  open  letter 
to  THE  SURVEY,  is  clear  and  interest- 
ing. It  is  clear  because  Major  Higgin- 
son speaks  plainly  and  leaves  nothing  to 
the  imagination.  It  is  interesting  be- 
cause it  is  a  frank  and  typical  expres- 
sion of  the  point  of  view  which  most 
successful  capitalists  have  toward  labor 
and  the  general  public. 

Major  Higginson  says  that  we  must 
give  to  labor — to  those  who  work  with 
their  hands — charity.  They  cannot  hope 
for  justice.  "Made  as  we  are,"  he  says, 


"can  we  expect  justice,  and  are  we  not 
foolish  to  expect  it?"  Moreover,  those 
who  undergo  hard  labor  are  not  to  be 
pitied.  'It  is  what  the  Lord  made  for 
us,  and  the  only  men  and  women  whom 
I  pity  are  those  who  have  nothing  to 
do  and  have  no  burdens  to  bear,  for 
they  do  not  really  live." 

Certainly  the  man  with  money,  no  re- 
sponsibilities, and  nothing  to  do  is  to 
be  pitied.  There  are  only  a  few  of  him, 
however,  so  that  we  need  not  shed  many 
tears  over  his  hard  luck.  If  boredom  be- 
comes unbearable,  he  can  always  find  a 


job,  travel  in  Egypt,  or  interest  himself 
in  organized  charities. 

On  the  other  hand  the  men  and  women 
who  work  to  the  limit  of  their  strength 
in  a  steel  mill,  mine  or  factory, 
struggling  to  support  the  family  on  a 
wage  insufficient  to  buy  proper  food, 
clothing  and  shelter,  are  numerous. 
They  should  come  in  for  a  larger  share 
of  our  consideration. 

There  are  25,000  such  men  in  the 
Steel  Corporation  alone,  working  at 
a  wage  which  according  to  economic 
experts,  who  have  carefully  studied 
conditions  on  the  ground,  is  less  than  a 
living  family  wage.  There  are  many 
thousands  more,  as  Major  Higginson 
knows,  in  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  mines. 
There  are  thousands  in  the  coal  mines 
of  southern  Colorado,  thousands  in  the 
textile  mills  of  Massachusetts,  in  the 
factories  of  the  International  Harves- 
ter Company,  and  in  hundreds  of  indus- 
trial companies  all  over  the  United 
States.  In  New  York  alone  300,000 
women  work  in  factories  at  an  aver- 
age wage  of  six  dollars  and  a  half 
a  week.  All  of  these  people  are  going 
through  life  handicapped  by  the  inabil- 
ity to  earn  enough  money  to  support 
their  families  decently.  It  is  what  the 
Lord  made  for  them,  says  Major  Hig- 
ginson. They  cannot  hope  for  justice. 
Let  us  give  them  charity. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  labor  does 
not  want  our  pity.  It  has  not  the  slight- 
est use  for  charity.  It  has  learned  that 
the  capitalist  is  entirely  willing  to  talk 
charity,  but  exceedingly  disinclined  to 
talk  justice.  It  has  found  that  charity 
is  generally  offered  as  an  inexpensive 
substitute  for  two  things  which  labor 
wants  and  which  capital  is  unwilling 
to  give — a  living  wage  and  the  recog- 
nition of  the  union.  And  the  latter  sim- 
ply means  the  recognition  by  capital  of 
labor's  right  to  have  a  voice  in  fixing 
the  terms  under  which  capital  hires  it. 
"""Capital  says  £o  labor,  "I  have  money 
and  you  have  hands  to  work  with.  I 
offer  you  money  for  your  work."  Labor 
says  to  capital,  "I  have  hands  to  work 
with  and  you  have  money.  We  offer 
our  work  for  your  money."  Capital  re- 
plies, "Done.  But  of  course  I  alone  will 
determine  how  much  money  I  will  give 
you  for  your  work  and  how  much  work 
you  shall  give  me  for  my  money.  I  do  not 
say  that  this  is  justice.  I  cannot  say 
that,  because  I  alone  have  money,  I 
ought  to  have  the  sole  power  of  fixing 
your  wages  and  determining  the  condi- 
tions under  which  you  shall  earn  your 
bread.  But,  I  demand  this  power,  and 
I  will  use  it  with  charity  and  treat  you 
with  kindness  commensurate  with  your 
conduct.  In  charity  I  will  give  to  you 
wages  that  seem  to  me  proper.  In  kind- 
ness I  will  give  you  'public  galleries, 
orchestras,  playgrounds  and  the  like.' 
But  I  will  keep  for  myself,  and  for 
myself  alone,  the  privilege  of  fixing  both 
the  price  of  labor  and  the  price  at  which 
I  sell  the  product  of  labor.  This  may 
not  be  justice,  but  you  cannot  hope  for 
justice.  It  is  the  nearest  to  justice  that 
you  will  get.  It  is  what  the  Lord  made 
you  for-" 

Fifty  years  ago,  an  employer  who 
needed  labor  could  go  into  the  market 
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and  buy  a  thousand  black  men.  The 
black  men  had  no  voice  in  determining 
their  wages  (which  consisted  in  food, 
clothing  and  shelter),  and  no  part  in 
fixing  the  conditions  under  which  they 
worked.  That  was  chattel  slavery,  the 
thing  which  Major  Higginson  and  men 
like  him  fought  to  abolish  in  the  Six- 
ties. Today,  employers  go  into  the  labor 
market  and  obtan  as  many  men  as  they 
need;  and  they  assert  that  these  men, 
whether  white  or  black,  shall  still  have 
no  voice  in  determining  their  wages 
(which  consist  in  money  to  buy  food, 
clothing  and  shelter)  and  no  part  in  fix- 
ing the  conditions  under  which  they 
work.  This  is  industrial  slavery,  the 
thing  which  men  like  Major  Higginson 
do  not  fight  to  abolish. 

But  those  who  defend  the  policy  of  our 
great  employers  of  labor  say  that  there 
is  no  element  of  slavery  in  this.  If  a 
man  does  not  want  to  work  twelve  hours 
a  day  for  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration for  pay  that  is  less  than  a  living 
wage,  he  can  go  elsewhere.  But  this  is 
exactly  what  he  cannot  do.  The  neces- 
sity for  labor — for  food,  clothing  and 
shelter  for  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies— drives  men  and  women  to  accept 
employment  at  whatever  terms  are  of- 
fered them,  with  an  argument  as  com- 
pelling, if  not  as  obvious,  as  the  re- 
ceipted bill  given  to  the  slaves'  purchaser 
half  a  century  ago. 

Such  a  condition  is  surely  inconsist- 
ent with  American  ideas  of  liberty.  It 


establishes  a  disbelief  in  our  institutions 
and  is  a  powerful  incentive  to  lawless- 
ness. Charity  does  not  meet  the  case. 
It  can  be  remedied  only  by  the  full  rec- 
ognition of  organized  labor's  right  to 
"sit  in"  with  organized  capital  and  es- 
tablished justice. 

Major  Higginson  also  places  peculiar 
emphasis  on  the  usefulness  of  vast 
concentrated  wealth.  It  is  hard  to  agree 
with  what  he  says.  "Money,"  said 
Bacon,  "is  like  muck;  not  good  except 
it  be  spread."  Vast  wealth  invariably 
seeks  and  generally  achieves  one  end — 
the  monopoly  power.  By  destroying 


competition  it  gains  a  position  where  it 
can  fix  prices  and  hold  up  the  public. 
This  is  the  incentive  which  led  to  the 
formation  of  every  trust  from  the  Steel 
Corporation  to  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company.  It  is  the  ob- 
ject for  which  they  are  now  operated. 
When  concentrated  wealth  once  realizes 
that  monopoly — that  the  price-fixing 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  people  over 
the  necessaries  of  life  which  all  must 
use — is  intolerable  in  a  civilized  coun- 
try, much  of  the  criticism  of  corpora- 
tions which  Major  Higginson  deplores 
will  vanish. 


By  3.  G,  SCHMIDLAPP 

Banker;  founder  of  the  CHARLOTTE  R.   SCHMIDLAPP  FUND, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


P^OOLEY,  in  drawing  his  moral  from 
his  article  on  Christian  Science, 
said:  "If  religion  had  more  science, 
and  science  more  religion,  it  would  be 
better  for  both";  and  jijst  so  if  the  pub- 
lic would  give  more  consideration  to 
the  rich,  and  the  rich  more  considera- 
tion to  the  public,  it  would  be  better  for 
both.  The  rich  are  learning  this  lesson 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  poor.  And 
why  should  they  not?  We  are  bound  to 
look  to  them  to  solve  the  problem,  for 
they  have  passed  through  the  school  of 
selfdenial.  The  most  recent  example, 


By  WILLIAM  S.  RAINSFOED 

For  twenty  years  Rector  of  ST.  GEORGE'S,  New  York 


ANYTHING  that  Henry  L.  Higgins- 
son  writes  must  command  the  at- 
tention of  thoughtful  men.  For  a  long 
time  he  has  been  known  to  all  good  citi- 
zens as  one  whose  life  and  character 
have  been  an  example  of  what  a  brave, 
able  and  patriotic  American  gentleman 
should  be  and  do.  He  has  shown  him- 
self again  and  again  to  be  young  heart- 
ed— even  if  he  is  no,  longer  young. 

His  letter  to  THE  SURVEY,  Consid- 
er the  Other  Fellow,  is  such  a  letter  as 
might  be  expected  from  him.  If  there- 
fore I  venture  to  criticize  one  vital  mis- 
take in  it — as  it  seems  to  me — I  do 
so  with  great  diffidence.  But  at  its 
very  beginning,  I  find  myself  quite  at  a 
loss  to  understand  the  one  (it  seems  to 
me)  all  important  assumption  that  he 
makes.  Much  that  follows  is  based  on 
this  assumption*  "Made  as  we  are," 
Major  Higginson  says,  "can  we  expect 
justice,  and  are  we  not  foolish  to  ex- 
pect it?"  To  me  the  answer  seems  evi- 
dent. Made  as  we  are  we  cannot  do 
less  than  expect  justice.  Think  of  so- 
ciety as  we  may,  we  cannot  forecast 
any  society  in  which  justice  is  not  its 
most  firm  foundation. 

Pity,  charity,  are  both  good  enough — 
invaluable  in  their  way  and  place.  Jus- 
tice antidates  them.  Society  can  get 
on  in  a  way,  a  very  halting  way  of 
course,  without  them  (there  was  little 
of  either  in  Rome),  but  justice  is  an 
absolute  essential. 


Major  Higginson  says  "Justice  is  dif- 
ficult to  get."  Yet  on  it  the  aspirations 
of  all  men  who  live  at  all  are  set.  De- 
cade by  decade  our  sense  of  that  jus- 
tice must  rise  and  expand.  What  seem- 
ed justice  to  factory  children  in  Eng- 
land before  the  Chartist  riots  in  1832 
would  seem  to  England  today  intoler- 
able injustice.  But  then  as  now  it 
surely  is  man's  insatiable  longing  for 
justice,  and  more,  his  unquenchable  con- 
viction that,  spite  of  the  vast  inequali- 
ties nature  and  human  ignorance  have 
forced  on  man,  he  must  ever  and  always 
strive  till  he  gets  justice — this  convic- 
tion it  is,  I  say,  that  has  kept  his  hope 
bright  and  his  aims  sane.  Disagree- 
ments en  this  point  we  cannot  afford. 
Kindness,  friendliness,  help,  charity — 
who  shall  deny  their  gracious  value. 
But  surely  before  one  and  all  of  them 
comes  justice.  The  first;  make  the 
living  rooms  of  the  house  of  life — 
but  justice  is  its  very  foundation. 

The  past  fifty  years  have  witnessed 
an  immense  advance  in  human  brother- 
hood. But  why — because  in  man's  in- 
most soul  he  knows  that  we  are  set  here 
on  earth  not  to  conform  to  the  inequali- 
ties of  life;  not  to  bow  before  the  in- 
justices and  cruelties  of  nature,  but  'to 
conquer  and  transform  them.  We  of- 
fer our  poor  help  to  our  fellow  men 
not  as  a  matter  of  pity  or  of  charity, 
but  as  one  of  right.  What  less  should 
brother  give  to  brother? 


and  one  on  the  lips  of  every  one  at 
present — through  his  effort  to  satisfy 
labor,  is  Mr.  Ford.  While  many  of  us 
do  not  agree  with  him  in  his  plan  of 
distribution,  we  must  all  applaud  his 
motive.  My  own  experience  is  that 
where  the  average  man  is  paid  an  exor- 
bitant price  for  his  labor,  it  is  always 
done  at  a  risk.  He  is  usually  induced  to 
live  up  to  his  income,  and  if  for  some 
reason  he  should  lose  his  position  and 
get  down  to  his  real  worth  again,  he 
would  find  himself  the  poorest  of  men. 
If  Mr.  Ford  had  arranged  some  plan 
whereby  the  profits — mainly  made 
through  his  own  genius — and  which  he 
is  sharing  with  his  employes,  were  saved, 
then  he  would  really  accomplish  what 
he  had  in  mind.  But  suddenly  to  ad- 
vance a  man  from  26  cents  per  hour  to 
62  cents  per  hour,  without  having  any 
control  over  the  extra  allowance,  can- 
not but  be  accompanied  with  danger. 
With  his  intelligent  interest  in  his  em- 
ployes, you  will  find  that  he  will  soon 
introduce  some  plan  for  saving. 

I  must  agree  with  Major  Higginson 
that  the  social  workers  as  a  class  are 
friendly  to  the  side  of  the  wage  earner. 
It  is  popular  to  pose  as  a  friend  of  the 
working  class.  These  people  are  some- 
times so  partial  that  they  really  do  more 
harm  than  good.  I  speak  freely  on  this 
subject,  because  many  of  my  happiest 
days  are  spent  in  working  with  the  social 
workers,  and  there  is  perhaps  no  branch 
of  our  social  life  under  which  experience 
and  theory  combine  to  such  profitable 
results.  Any  one  who  has  gone  through 
life  meeting  with  success  and  sharing 
that  success  for  the  betterment  of  so- 
ciety, as  Major  Higginson  has  done, 
must  in  the  main  agree  with  him.  In 
this  country  we  all  began  as  wage-earn- 
ers. A  few,  very  few  indeed,  can  date 
their  beginning  back  a  generation-  er 
two,  and  why — when  gifted  by  nature, 
or  loyal  to  the  teachings  of  a  wise 
parent  to  practice  thrift  and  economy, 
and  thereby  accumulate  capital  and 
benefit  society — should  they  then  become 
objects  of  suspicion?  No  one  profits 
more  by  increased  capital  than  does  the 
man  at  the  bottom.  It  is  only  through 
the  capitalist  that  his  conditions  have 
been  improved.  I  recall  very  well  when 
the  bricklayer  worked  twelve  hours  a 
{Continued  on  page  50#.l 
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WHEN  I  received  an  invitation 
to  come  to  the  housing  con- 
vention I  sat  right  down  and 
accepted  it.  In  the  convention 
I  knew  I  would  meet  a  lot  of  earnest, 
hopeful,  hard-working  men  and  women, 
social  workers  with  whom  I  had  not  up 
to  this  time  had  just  the  best  kind  of  an 
understanding.  There  were  some 
things  in  their  creed  that  excluded  me; 
there  were  some  things  they  believed 
that  I  did  not  believe,  and  there  were 
some  things  they  thought  I  believed  that 
I  did  not  believe.  I  wanted  an  oppor- 
tunity to  say  that  there  are  some  good 
things  that  I  favor! 

Our  chairman  has  dealt  with  theology 
a  little,  as  to  where  hell  is  and  where 
heaven  is,  and  he  rather  thinks  they  are 
here.  I  agree  there  are  some  phases  of 
both  very  near  at  hand.  And  some  ex- 
periences I  have  had  make  me  think 
that  there  are  worse  places  than  hell. 

It  is  really  a  great  pleasure  to  take 
part  in  a  convention  that  is  one  of  a 
series  that  have  done  so  much  real  good 
and  that  are  giving  earnest  of  great 
Jgood  to  be  accomplished  in  the  future. 
We  have  conventions  and  conventions. 
Some  are  political,  others  are  social, 
and  many  are  futile.  I  have  known 
some  of  that  kind.  Some  times  they 
accomplish  more  than  they  seem  to 
accomplish,  but  a  convention  which  has 
brought  into  the  housing  movement  so 
many  active  municipal  authorities  all 
over  the  country  is  a  convention  that 
ought  to  be  continued  each  year,  until 
the  principles  of  good  housing  shall 
spread  through  the  country  and  become 
part  of  the  policy  of  every  municipality. 

We  have  a  real  growth  in  the  real 
brotherhood  of  man.  There  is  a  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  mass  of  people 
that  we  have  been  going  along  so  fast 
in  the  development  of  our  business  suc- 
cess and  in  the  making  of  wealth,  and 
our  minds  have  been  so  fixed  on  money 
making,  that  we  have  forgotten  those 
of  us  who  have  lagged  behind  in  the 
race,  and  who,  through  their  own  fault 
or  through  the  hardship  of  circum- 
stances, have  not  shared  the  benefits  and 
the  comforts  that  have  come  with  the 
marvelous  development  in  our  industrial 
and  business  communities. 

We  have  come  to  a  halt,  and  many  are 
turning  to  look  around,  to  put  their  arms 
under  the  arms  of  those  who  have  fallen 
behind.  There  is  a  real  and  sincere 
growth  in  the  feeling  of  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  fortunate  many  for 
the  suffering  and  hardship  of  those  who 
do  not  enjoy  the  pleasures  and  comforts 
that  come  with  a  reasonable  competence. 


That  spirit  has  prompted  many  move- 
ments. It  has  worked  with  those  who 
were  sincere  and  had  common  sense, 
and  it  has  worked  with  those  who  were 
emotional  and  haven't  had  common 
sense.  Therefore,  we  have  had  many 
exhibitions  that  were  calculated  to  put 
our  development  of  good-will  in  a  posi- 
tion where  it  might  suffer  from  ridicule ; 
but  those  who  look  far  into  the  sub- 
stance of  things,  I  think  generally  admit 
that  there  is  a  great  growth  in  the  feeling 
of  man  for  man,  and  in  the  desire  to  help 
along  those  who  have  stumbled  and  those 
who  have  fallen  behind.  The  ridiculous 
exhibitions,  if  I  may  call  them  such,  we 
have  got  to  treat  with  the  sense  of  hum- 
or that  the  American  people  have.  We 
can  laugh  a  little  bit  at  them,  and  laugh 
a  little  bit  without  failing  to  rejoice — 
as  we  very  well  may,  sincerely,  and  in 
our  hearts — at  this  development  of  the 
feeling  of  responsibility  of  all  for  each. 

Perhaps  I  might  instance  some  mani- 
festations of  brotherhood  feeling  that 
might  better  have  been  omitted.  The 
non-hygienic  conditions  in  our  jails  and 
penitentiaries  is,  of  course  a  matter  for 
serious  consideration  and  reform;  of 
course  they  ought  to  be  improved. 
But  when  a  gentleman  goes  into 
a  penitentiary  and  spends  a  week 
and  then  comes  out  and  hurries  to 
the  newspapers  and  puts  in  large 
headlines  the  wonderful  news  that  it  is 
not  pleasant  to  be  in  the  penitentiary, 
and  that  he  has  pears  rotting  on  his 
farm  up  in  the  Adirondacks  that  the 
convicts  would  like  to  eat,  I  think  he  is 
overdoing  it  a  bit.  Therefore,  what  we 
have  to  do,  those  of  us  who  aren't  in 
the  lead  in  this  movement,  and  who  are 
looked  upon  with  suspicion,  is  to  sep- 
arate the  real  movements  and  the  prac- 
tical movements  from  those  that  are 
chimerical  and  may  lead  us  to  ridiculous 
results. 

But,  in  the  housing  movement  we  have 
something  that  is  practical,  something 
that  can  be  done  through  legislation, 
and  by  the  honest  enforcement  of  the 
law.  Improvements  of  this  sort  are  nev- 
er easy.  Great  progress  is  never  made 
without  great  effort  and  without  mis- 
takes, without  falling  back  and  then  go- 
ing forward.  If  reforms  were  as  easy 
as  some  people  think,  and  could  be  se- 
cured by  legislation  over  night,  they 
would  not  be  worth  the  doing.  The  real 
victories  are  brought  about  by  hard 
work  and  constant  effort,  and  that  is 
what  you  have  to  do  here.  Legislation 
is  necessary,  but  you  have  got  to  have 
behind  that  legislation  the  public  spirit, 
and  the  public  interest  in  the  work  that 


shall  force  your  legislation  into  opera- 
tion. 

In  housing  reform  we  have  a  move- 
ment that  is  practical,  a  movement 
through  which  something  can  really  be 
done,  and  not  only  really  be  done,  but 
can  be  done  by  legislation  and  by  en- 
forcing legislation.  Where  we  part, 
many  of  us,  from  some  of  the  theories 
of  today,  is  that  we  believe  that  one 
can't  do  everything  by  legislation;  that 
many  of  the  plans  for  the  improvement 
of  the  future  must  rest  upon  the  eleva- 
tion and  betterment  of  the  individual: 
that  one  can't  make  men  better  in  the 
sense  of  making  character  for  them 
merely  by  putting  into  the  statute  books 
a  law  requiring  them  to  be  good  or  as- 
suming them  to  be  better  than  they  are 
and  attempting  to  enforce  its  provisions 
on  that  assumption.  The  only  thing 
one  can  do  in  that  way  is  to  make  votes 
and  create  disappointment. 

During  the  trip  from  New  York  to 
Cincinnati,  I  listened  with  close  atten- 
tion to  the  experiences  of  two  men  who 
were  pioneers  in  housing  work,  Robert 
W.  deForest  and  Alfred  T.  White.  1 
was  also  greatly  interested  in  reading 
the  speeches  that  were  made  at  your 
last  meeting:  the  speech  of  Ambassador 
Bryce,  for  instance.  Mr.  Bryce  never 
treats  any  subject  upon  which  he  is  not 
informing.  He  gave  us  the  experience 
of  a  man  who  knew  something  of  the 
housing  question  as  it  is  in  England,  and 
he  pointed  out  some  of  the  pitfalls  that 
we  may  get  into  if  we  don't  look  out. 

One  of  them  was  the  rushiag  into  the 
construction  of  tenements  out  of  public 
funds.  He  said  they  found  that  where 
this  was  attempted  in  England,  the  temp- 
tation was  ever  present,  as  it  doubtless 
would  be  here,  not  to  be  content  with  the 
erection  of  buildings  that  could  be  oc- 
cupied by  the  poorest  class,  but  through 
the  natural  generosity  of  public  officials 
dealing  with  public  funds  to  add  some- 
thing comfortable  here,  something  a  lit- 
tle luxurious  there — and  what  was  the 
result?  That  the  class  living  in  these 
houses  was  a  better  class  financially 
than  that  for  which  they  were  originally 
designed.  He  said  this  was  the  dif- 
ficulty that  they  had  not  as  yet  been 
able  to  overcome — and  I  don't  know 
whether  they  will  be  able  to  overcome 
it  so  long  as  houses  are  built  by  public 
authority. 

The  great  strength  of  all  movements 
is  in  taking  human  nature  as  we  find 
it,  with  the  motives  that  govern  men  and 
human  nature,  and  turning  those  mo- 
tives in  the  right  direction.  The  .great 
improvement  we  have  made  in  medicine 
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in  one  direction  at  least,  is  in  the  will- 
ingness of  the  physician  today  to  at- 
tempt to  take  away  from  the  human 
body  that  which  is  evil,  and  which  is 
developing  the  disease ;  and  having  elim- 
inated that,  to  let  nature  help.  Sur- 
geons and  physicians,  let  nature  work 
it  out  and  don't  interfere  because  nature 
seems  to  know  more  and  have  more 
skill  than  the  medical  profession. 

It  is  the  same  with  respect  to  the  im- 
provement of  housing  of  the  poor.  Mr. 
White  is  one  of  the  successful  pioneers 
in  the  movement,  because  he  showed 
years  ago  that  it  was  possible  to  put  up 
tenements  of  the  right  kind,  giving  light 
and  air  and  water,  hygienic  in  every 
respect,  and  derive  from  them  a  profit 
sufficient  to  justify  the  investment 
When  you  have  pointed  out  the  way  to 
that  result,  then  you  can  be  sure  that 
it  is  likely  to  be  followed.  When  com- 
mon sense  and  profit  enter  in,  you  can 
count  on  human  nature  to  help  you  in 
solving  the  problem. 

F  DON'T  believe  this  method  appeals  to 
Mr.  White  alone;  there  are  others 
here;  there  is  our  own  fellow  citizen  of 
Cincinnati,  Jacob  Schmidlapp.  It  is 
with  him  as  it  is  with  my  friend,  Jim 
Hill,  who  runs  the  Great  Northern 
Railroad,  one  of  the  most  delightful  and 
genial  men  I  ever  met.  When  he  gets 
really  confidential  and  when  he  thinks 
you  are  a  real  friend  of  his,  then  he 
will  sit  down  and  make  your  head  buzz 
with  calculations  as  to  the  rate  per  ton 
per  mile  on  the  Great  Northern.  And 
so  with  Jake  Schmidlapp.  He  is  a  fine 
fellow;  he  is  interested  in  a  igreat  many 
things;  but  if  he  is  really  intimate  with 
you  and  confidential,  he  will  take  you 
in  a  corner,  and  if  he  does  not  make 
your  head  buzz  with  square  feet  and 
percentage  on  investments  with  refer- 
ence to  these  housing  questions,  I  miss 
my  guess.  At  least,  that  is  the  way  he 
does  with  me.  And  yet,  we  have  to 
bear  these  burdens;  we  have  to  stand 
these  men  because  they  are  doing  such 
good  work.  That  is  where  we  make 
our  contribution! 

There  is  another  point  in  this  housing 
question  that  interests  me.  The  poor  old 
courts  and  the  poor  old  Constitution 
have  been  battered  so  much  for  the 
last  year  or  two  that  it  seems  to  me  op- 
portune to  speak  a  word  in  defense  of 
the  judges  and  that  instrument  that  they 
call  the  Constitution.  This  occasion 
offers  opportunity  for  me  to  ask  whether 
it  is  not  a  fact  that  the  courts,  especially 
the  courts  of  last  resort  and  particularly 
the  Supreme  Court  'of  the  United  States, 
haven't  risen  to  the  needs  created  by 
congestion  of  population  and  insanitary 
conditions  in  the  crowded  city  centers? 
Haven't  they  construed  the  police  power 
in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  all  the  re- 
quirements of  any  sensible  plan  for  im- 
provement of  housing  in  any  city  of  this 
country?  There  is  not  the  slightest  ob- 
stacle presented  by  the  property  clauses 


of  the  Constitution  nor  any  difficulty  in 
shaping  the  police  power  to  meet  every 
requirement  for  a  good  housing  plan. 
So  I  think  we  ought  to  permit  a  judge 
or  two  to  continue  exercising  judicial 
power — just  one  or  two — and  we  ought 
to  entertain  at  least  grateful  reminis- 
cence of  the  Constitution  that  has  lasted 
us  for  125  years. 

The  difficulty  with  respect  to  this 
housing  question  does  not  grow  out  of 
the  court  of  last  resort  and  the  Con- 
stitution. The  difficulty  is  in  the  judges 
that  are  close  to  the  people,  as  they  call 
it,  the  police  judges.  They  are  making 
a  fundamental  error  by  giving  effect 
to  the  modern  notion  that  they  are  not 
to  follow  uniform  law,  but  are  to  decide 
each  case  on  its  facts,  just  like  an 
oriental  Cadi.  If  they  are  to  continue 
to  act  on  that  principle  you  will  never 
get  one  inch  further  with  your  housing 
problem.  You  can't  have  an  abuse  in 
society,  you  can't  have  any  evil,  I  don't 
care  what  it  is,  that  there  do  not  after 
a  time  attach  to  it  appendages  which 
in  the  remedy  of  the  abuse  have  to  be 
terminated,  feelings  have  to  be  wrench- 
ed, hardships  have  to  be  inflicted.  What 
seems  an  inequity  has  to  be  done  to 
some  people  in  the  interest  of  all.  We 
can't  help  it. 

I  read  my  friend  Mr.  Veiller's  paper 
on  over-crowding  in  New  York.  He 
said  that  if,  while  trying  to  deal  with 
the  lodger  problem,  by  any  chance  they 
caught  several  lodgers  and  :got  them 
into  a  police  court  the  person  who  was 
running  the  place  turned  out  to  be  a 
widow  always,  with  children  numerous 
in  quantity,  though  perhaps  diversified 
in  name,  but  all,  for  that  morning,  the 
children  of  that  widow.  Then  after  a 
little  while  the  local  political  authority 
came  in  to  see  the  judge,  to  speak  of 
this  widow  and  her  ten  children  and 
how  she  had  been  struggling,  and  before 
they  got  through,  the  only  penalty  was 
a  reprimand  for  the  policeman  who  had 
made  the  arrest. 

Now,  that  decision  was  rendered  on  the 
facts  of  the  case.  It  was  without  refer- 
ence to  uniformity  of  law,  but  on  the 
facts  of  the  case — a  method  which  ap- 
peals with  much  force  to  the  judicial 
reformers  of  the  progressive  type.  You 
can't  enforce  the  law  that  way.  You 
must  treat  such  cases  of  violation  of  the 
law  without  regard  to  particular  personal 
hardship.  You  have  got  to  punish  by  a  $50 
fine,  or  it  may  be  by  short  imprisonment 
if  you  catch  the  offending  man, — and 
after  we  have  suffrage  if  you  catch  the 
offending  woman,  whether  she  be  a  wid- 
ow with  ten  improvised  children  or  not. 

What  we  must  do  is  to  have  our 
judges,  our  people's  judges,  under- 
stand that  it  is  their  duty  to  enforce 
the  law,  and  to  eliminate  political  in- 
fluence from  their  every-day  judg- 
ments. If  you  can  secure  some  punish- 
ment— if  you  can  enforce  in  any  large 
city  three  or'  four  substantial  penalties 


you  can  help  very  materially  to  make 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  possible. 

A  NOTHER  important  element  in 
housing  reform  is  that  we  must  have 
good  inspectors  and  we  must  have  many 
of  them;  and  it  is  going  to  cost  money. 
Government  is  not  going  to  be  a 
cheap  business  hereafter.  Govern- 
ment can  do  lots  of  things,  but  it  costs 
money  and  we  must  pay  the  men  who 
do  them  at  least  a  living  wage.  I  am 
sincerely  hopeful  that  the  necessity  for 
having  men  who  do  efficient  work  and 
earnest  work,  will  bring  home  to  all  the 
people  the  necessity  for  the  introduction 
of  a  new  system,  or  rather  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  existing  system  of  civil  ser- 
vice reform  in  such  a  way  that  when 
we  get  an  inspector  who  is  a  good  in- 
spector, he  shall  stay  in  I  am  not  going 
into  a  discussion  of  civil  service  reform. 
I  made  a  speech  on  that  subject  about 
four  or  five  hours  ago,  and  while  I  am 
like  the  doctor  who  always  wanted  to 
get  his  patients  into  fits  because  he  was 
hell  on  fits,  I  won't  talk  on  that  subject; 
I  shall  spare  you. 

One  of  the  obstacles  we  have  in  en- 
forcing the  housing  statute  is  the  dif- 
ficulty of  getting  money  enough  to  pay 
the  men  who  can  do  it.  Such  conven- 
tions as  this  bring  home  to  the  munici- 
pal authorities  what  must  be  done.  It 
is  rather  easier  to  get  legislation  than 
it  is  to  enforce  that  legislation.  Really 
the  chief  difficulty  of  housing  statutes 
is  in  their  enforcement.  One  of  the 
easiest  things  you  can  do  with  men  is 
to  get  them  to  enact  laws  that  are  going 
to  regulate  somebody  else.  That  is  a 
secret  of  legislation  that  everybody 
knows  who  has  had  any  experience. 

After  you  have  a  housing  law  on  the 
statute  books,  you  have  to  overcome  the 
selfish  interest  of  the  landlord.  It  nat- 
urally seems  to  him  pretty  hard,  that 
when  he  has  a  house  that  is  not  worth 
more  than  $5,000,  he  should  be  required 
to  put  in  an  improvement  amounting 
to  $1,000  or  $1,200.  He  does  not  see 
that  it  is  going  to  improve  his  property. 
It  is  human  nature  in  such  cases, 
for  him  to  kick,  and  to  think  that 
his  property  is  being  taken  away 
without  due  process  of  law.  But  it 
has  to  be  done;  those  men  have  to 
be  taught  that  they  must  make  that  in- 
vestment, and  that  if  they  comply  with 
the  law,  they  can  put  their  investment 
on  a  sound  basis  and  can  look  people 
in  the  face  when  they  collect  their  rent. 

We  have  something  to  do  in  Wash- 
ington in  the  way  of  housing  reform. 
We  have  finally  got  Congress  to  go- 
ing. When  you  have  a  great  big  body 
that  is  not  looking  at  Washington,  but 
is  standing  in  Washington  and  looking 
out  toward  the  different  districts  and 
ttiward  the  votes  of  the  people,  the  cap- 
ital does  not  command  their  intense  at- 
tention. 

While  Washington  is  a  beautiful  city. 
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with  broad  avenues  and  broad  streets, 
laid  out  by  a  great  engineer,  supervised 
by  Washington  and  Jefferson,  there  are 
alleys  that  should  make  an  American 
blush  to  know  that  they  can  be  found  in 
the  capital  of  the  country.  The  city  is 
directly  under  the  control  of  Congress, 
and  these  alleys  might  be  eliminated  by 
congressional  enactment  and  executive 
performance.  I  believe  we  are  doing 
better.  After  four  or  five  presidential 
messages  we  got  rid  of  "Willow  Tree 
Alley,"  and  I  believe  they  are  making 
progress  in  other  directions.  Certainly 
Washington  is  a  place  where  model 
legislation  ought  to  be  enacted  and  en- 
forced. There  will  be  no  trouble  about 
enforcing  it  there  if  it  is  enacted  and  if 
Congress  will  appropriate  the  money. 

Now,  with  respect  to  Cincinnati.  I 
looked  through  a  list  of  reports  from 
various  cities  and  I  could  tell  where 
we  might  expect  the  best  results  by  the 
unfavorable  statements  as  to  the  con- 
ditions that  exist  in  those  particular 
cities.  When  I  saw,  "no  congestion," 
''no  housing  statute  needed,"  then  I 
knew  there  was  lethargy,  a  smug  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  of- 
ficials -who  thought  filth  and  vice,  and 
concentration  of  evil  that  had  been 
there  for  fifty  years,  consistent  with 
the  growth  of  civilization  and  their 
remaining  in  office.  That  was  a  condi- 
tion they  did  not  see  any  reason  for 
disturbing.  But  when  I  saw  a  report, 
and  I  am  glad  to  say  I  saw  it  from 
Cincinnati,  that  the  condition  is  poor, 
then  I  knew  that  somebody  was  agitat- 
ing the  question  and  somebody  thought 
that  there  were  bad  things  that  ought 
to  be  made  better. 


Sick  Folks  and  Flowers 

By  Albion  Fellows  Bacon 


THROUGH  the  worst  streets  of 
our  city  there  passed  today  the 
most  welcome  visitor  who  can 
enter  any  of  its  homes  in  time 
of  trouble:  a  woman  near  forty,  with  a 
happy  light  in  her  clear  gray  eyes,  a 
cheery  smile,  and  fresh  color  in  her 
cheeks — our  visiting  nurse,  Lydia  Metz. 
I  know  she  went  today,  for  she  has  gone 
every  day  for  fifteen  years,  with  brief 
holidays.  Even  on  Sunday,  when  she 
is  not  expected  to  work,  she  often  goes 
from  choice.  Typhoid  cases  need  her, 
babies  choose  Sundays  as  a  day  of  ad- 
vent, so  that  sometimes  it  is  her  busiest 
day. 

It  was  about  fifteen  years  ago  that 
some  of  us  "girls"  who  had  started  the 
first  training  school  for  nurses  in  our 
city  took  upon  ourselves  the  support  of 
a  visiting  nurse  and  the  supervision  of 
her  work.  It  was  only  by  the  grace  of 
their  love  for  me  and  by  virtue  of  mem- 
bership dues  that  I  belonged  to  the  cir- 
cle, for  that  was  in  my  shadow  days  of 
illness  when  their  enthusiasm  was  be- 
yond my  comprehension.  But  with  re- 
turning health  and  growing  interest  in 
life  came  interest  in  others,  and  it  was 
good  to  be  one  of  that  circle,  all  so 
eager  and  able  to  give  intelligent  help. 
Once  a  month  we  still  meet  at  one 
of  our  homes,  as  we  have  met  for  fif- 
teen years,  to  hear  the  nurse's  report 
and  to  discuss  the  best  care  of  the  pa- 


tients. What  one  has  not  experienced 
in  sickness  or  the  care  of  children,  an- 
other has,  and  the  wisdom  of  our  family 
doctors  is  quoted  and  compared.  But 
health  is  not  our  only  consideration. 
Heartsease  and  soul  balm  must  go  to  all 
our  patients,  and  better  living  must  be 
made  possible.  Anxiously  every  problem 
is  gone  over,  and  suggestions  are  reaped 
from  years  of  housekeeping,  nursing 
and  mothering.  It  is  a  beautiful  thing 
to  see  those  dear,  fine  women  heap  the 
fruits  of  their  home  life  upon  the  table 
of  humanity.  When  I  see  their  devo- 
tion, I  can  but  think  of  the  many  other 
cultured  women,  of  equal  richness  of  ex- 
perience, whose  children,  older  grown, 
are  no  longer  a  constant  care  and  whose 
help  and  advice  would  be  such  a  boon 
to  less  fortunate  mothers,  if  they  would 
only  give  it.  For  there  are  many  sick 
babies  that  one  circle  cannot  reach,  even 
in  our  own  city.  And  the  women  I  think 
of  would  pity  and  help  the  poor  mothers 
if  they  came  begging  to  their  door.  But 
they  let  them  die  because  they  do  not 
come. 

The  visits  I  made  with  the  nurse, 
when  it  came  my  turn  to  make  the 
rounds  with  her,  opened  my  eyes  to 
many  things  that  even  friendly  visiting 
had  failed  to  teach  me.  With  all  I  had 
seen,  I  was  surprised  at  the  amount  of 
sickness  we  found  among  the  poor.  It 
was  a  revelation,  too.  to  see  pain,  dis- 
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comfort  and  disorder  fly  before  the 
skilled  hands  of  our  nurse.  To  see  what 
disagreeable  and  hard  things  she'  had  to 
deal  with  and  the  disadvantages  under 
which  she  labored  gave  convincing 
proof,  if  we  had  needed  it,  that  the  great 
value  of  her  work  lay  in  the  fact  that 
it  was  done  with  a  missionary  spirit. 
Miss  Metz  triumphed  over  the  great- 
est difficulties.  Often,  before  she  could 
bathe  a  patient,  she  had  to  build  a  fire 
in  the  broken  stove,  and  hunt  and  scour 
a  pan  in  which  to  heat  the  water.  Some 
of  the  patients  had  not  had  a  bath  for 
years,  but  she  never  flinched.  Some- 
times she  had  to  supply  clean  sheets  and 
clothing  from  our  loan  closet.  It  was 
worth  the  trip  to  see  her  set  the  loafing 
husband  to  work  at  the  wash  tub.  In 
an  incredibly  short  time  she  would  have 
the  room  in  order,  the  patient  refreshed 
and  relieved,  enjoying  the  food  she  had 
prepared.  Then  on  she  went  to  the  next 
case.  We  had  all  sorts  of  patients 
and  almost  every  kind  of  illness  and 
hurt  to  care  for.  In  the  earlier  days, 
before  we  had  our  tuberculosis  camp 
and  clinic,  tuberculosis  led  the  list  of 
our  cases,  for  fully  half  our  patients 
had  it  in  some  form,  not  only  the  pul- 
monary affection,  but  tuberculosis  of 
skin,  glands  and  bones. 

No  one  could  visit  these  cases  with- 
out having  an  insight  into  our  high 
death  rate  from  that  disease.  We  vis- 
ited a  family  in  one  old  house  where 
the  father  was  dying  of  "consumption." 
The  baby  was  crawling  about  on  the 
floor  near  the  bed,  and  another  child,  a 
little  older,  climbed  up  and  sat  beside  the 
father's  pillow.  Flies  swarmed  over  the 
patient  and  over  the  floor,  and  in  spite 
of  the  nurse's  stern  admonitions,  he  was 
untidy  and  careless.  It  gave  one  a 
creepy  feeling  to  be  in  the  room  a  min- 
ute, and  we  knew  that  the  wife  and 
babies  were  doomed  to  his  fate,  to  say 
nothing  of  those  whom  the  flies  visited 
and  dined  with.  But  ah,  the  ghastly 
faces  and  hollow  eyes  and  the  sound 
of  that  dreadful  cough  in  room  after 
room  we  visited,  where  the  white  death 
throttles  its  many  victims !  They  were 
bread-winners,  most  of  them,  mothers, 
so  many  of  them,  whose  little  broods 
would  be  left  to  the  care  of  charity. 

Pneumonia  claimed  its  toll  in  winter 
and  gave  us  many  patients,  when  icy 
rains  dripped  through  leaky  roofs,  and 
cold  winds  whistled  through  loose  cas- 
ings, blowing  the  rags  out  of  broken 
window  panes.  There  was  rheumatism, 
too,  one  of  the  worst  enemies  of  the 
poor,  for  it  cripples  so  many  past  earn- 
ing power. 

One  old  woman,  coughing  and  hob- 
bling, showed  us  her  cellar  half  full  of 
seep  water.  "All  the  cellars  in  this 
row  are  this  way,"  she  declared,  "but 
the  landlord  says  he  don't  see  no  call 
to  drain  'em.'' 


Disease  Breeding  Houses 

Most  of  the  houses  we  visited  had  no 
cellars,  and  those  there  were  proved  wet 
and  mouldy.  Many  of  the  dwellings 
were  built  flat  on  the  ground,  somewhat 
after  the  peculiar  manner  of  the  early 
settlers,  who  settled  down  wearily  and 
hard  when  they  lit.  All  through  this 
part  of  the  country  are  still  to  be  found 
cabins  built  in  wet,  undrained  hollows, 
with  timbers  laid  next  to  the  earth*  No 
wonder  our  grandmothers  were  twisted 
and  bent  at  fifty.  The  floors  were  rot- 
ting in  some  of  these  old  shells.  In 
some,  they  were  not  only  rotted,  but 
holes  were  worn  through,  and  a  num- 
ber of  families  put  their  garbage  down 
into  these  holes,  because  complaints 
were  made  when  they  put  it  in  the  yard, 
and  they  had  no  other  way  to  dispose 
of  it.  The  children,  creeping  about  on 
the  damp  floors,  had  every  stage  of 
"colds"  and  often  showed  enlarged 
glands. 

In  summer  we  had  other  troubles, 
typhoid  cases  and  babies  sick  with  dys- 
entery. In  these  cases  the  first  thing  I 
always  wanted  to  see  was  the  water 
supply,  for,  with  all  the  talk  about  im- 
pure milk,  I  could  not  forget  the  rigid 
discipline  through  which  our  doctor  had 
put  me  in  regard  to  our  own  babies' 
drinking  water.  When  two  families 
that  used  one  cistern  both  had  cases  of 
typhoid,  and  those  families  had  sick 
babies,  suspicion  rested  on  the  cistern. 
One  look  at  it  was  enough,  generally, 
for  we  could  see  floating  trash  and 
sometimes  a  scum  on  top.  There  were 
no  lids  on  any  cistern  I  ever  saw,  and 
when  they  were  cleaned  out  there  were 
ghastly  and  sickening  disclosures.  But 
it  wasn't  only  what  fell  into  the  cistern, 
but  what  seeped  into  it  that  made  the 
water  unfit  to.  drink,  Dishwater  and 
suds,  thrown  on  the  soil  about  the  cis- 
tern, lay  and  soured,  until  they  grad- 
ually sank  down  and  seeped  through  the 
loose  cistern  walls.  Loathsome  old 
vaults,  standing  for  years,  were  some- 
times within  a  few  feet  of  the  cistern. 
I  took  a  bottle  of  water  from  the  cis- 
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tern  at  one  place,  where  a  man  was  ill 
with  typhoid,  to  show  our  board  of 
health.  It  was  alive  with  darting 
"bugs."  "I  hev  to  strain  the  bugs  out 
of  our  cistern  water  before  I  kin  wash 
with  it,"  said  a  woman  at  another  home. 
"Some  of  'em  drinks  if,  but  I  jest  cain't. 
an'  I  go  two  squares  to  the  school 
house  fer  drinkin'  water." 

No  wonder  there  was  so  much  sick- 
ness in  our  city.  We  had  one  story-and- 
a-half  frame  house,  the  one  room 
downstairs  containing  a  saloon  and 
grocery,  with  three  families  living  up- 
stairs in  three  attic  rooms.  There  was 
no  sewer  connection  and  all  the  waste 
water  drained  under  the  building  and 
then  found  its  way  into  the  street.  It 
was  a  wonder  to  me  then,  and  is  still, 
how  a  good  housekeeper  could  buy 
groceries  in  that  filthy  place  and  in 
scores  of  others,  little  better,  scattered 
over  our  town  and  other  towns.  In  this 
place  there  was  decayed  grocery  gar- 
bage heaped  in  the  yard,  there  were  a 
a  vile  old  shed  and  cesspool,  and  the 
swarms  of  flies  from  these  buzzed  back 
and  forth  over  the  grocery  tables,  walk- 
ing about  on  the  cauliflower,  berries 
and  cakes,  all  uncovered  in  the  dust. 

There  was  a  row  of  old  one-story 
frames,  where  sixty-one  people  lived  in 
twenty-eight  rooms.  They  had  one  cis- 
tern, without  a  top,  into  which  fell  a 
child  of  three  years. 

In  the  attic  of  a  filthy  old  tumble- 
down frame  we  found  a  man  living  with 
a  crippled  wife.  The  only  furniture 
they  had  was  a  table,  a  chair,  and  a 
mattress,  with  an  old  coat  for  a  pillow. 

We  actually  found  a  sink  in  one 
kitchen,  but  its  waste  pipe  was  con- 
nected with  the  vault  in  the  yard,  and 
the  children  were  sick  all  the  time. 

We  found  houses  built  flat  on  the 
ground  which  sloped  from  the  alley  to 
the  house.  In  some  cases,  when  it 
rained,  the  mud  washed  in  on  the  floor. 
One  of  these  houses  had  a  damp  cellar 
and  a  bad  cistern,  and,  needless  to 
say,  there  were  several  cases  of  typhoid. 

It  was  surprising  to  see  how  some  of 
the  families  who  had  lived  in  these 
houses  got  along.  In  one  place  four 
children  slept  in  one  bunk  under  the 
bed. 

Typhoid  Among  Children 

Four  children  were  sick  with  typhoid 
at  once  in  one  of  these  tenements  and 
at  the  same  time  a  family  on  the  other 
side  of  the  house  had  it.  The  children 
had  to  go  to  the  hospital  to  get  ade- 
quate care.  Two  of  them  died.  When- 
ever I  think  of  those  four  little  fever- 
tortured  bodies — what  it  would  have 
meant  to  me  had  they  been  my  children 
— I  feel  something  boil  within  me.  It 
was  a  devoted  family,  of  the  better  class 
of  our  patients,  and  they  were  as  heart- 
broken over  the  two  they  lost  as  any  of 
our  circle  would  have  been.  The  nurse's 
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tale  of  their  grief  haunts  me  yet.  And 
those  children  should  not  have  died ! 

All  through  the  summer  we  had 
typhoid  cases.  Some  recovered,  wasted 
and  weak  after  a  long  illness,  unable 
for  many  months  to  help  earn  the  living, 
so  that  charity  had  to  come  to  the  res- 
cue. Others  died. 

I  began  to  think  that  too  many  peo- 
ple were  dying  from  tuberculosis  and 
typhoid  in  our  slums,  and  to  wonder 
why  something  was  not  done  to  check 
these  "preventable  diseases."  So  many 
cases  of  dependency  were  due  to  the 
death  of  bread-winners,  or  their  pro- 
longed illness  from  these  diseases,  that 
it  really  seemed  as  if  prevention  should 
be  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  tax-pay- 
ers and  those  who  kept  up  our  chari- 
ties. 

We  had  so  many,  many  sick  babies  in 
the  summer,  too.  A  teething  baby 
hasn't  much  chance,  in  some  of  those 
hot,  stifling  rooms,  where  the  beds  are 
ranged  about  the  cook  stove,  and  there 
is  only  poisoned  water  to  drink.  It  was 
hard  to  see  them,  wasted  and  white, 
moaning  in  their  mother's  arms,  or 
writhing  on  the  hard  bed.  It  brought 
to  my  mind  my  own  anxious  vigils  when 
I  saw  them  burning  with  fever.  It  was 
more  than  I  could  bear  to  look  at  them 
lying  on  a  straw  tick,  tossing  their  little 
hot,  grimy  hands  in  the  same  ragged 
dress,  stiff  with  dirt,  in  which  they  had 
crawled  over  the  rough  floors.  Some  of 
the  poor  ignorant  mothers  were  afraid 
it  would  kill  their  babies  to  bathe  them 


when  they  had  fever.  But  the  nurse 
was  firm  and  had  her  way.  We  sent 
ice  and  milk,  medicine  and  little  gar- 
ments for  the  sick  babies.  We  had  a 
circle  -of  young  girls  who  provided  all 
such  things,  a  circle  that  now,  as  young 
married  women,  have  established  a 
babies'  clinic  with  a  nurse  of  their  own, 
and  provide  pure  milk  for  the  sick 
babies  and  instruction  for  mothers. 

The  Babies  of  the  Slums 

Those  who  fancy  (not  knowing)  that 
the  poor  have  blunter  sensibilities  and 
less  feeling  for  their  children  than  we 
have  should  see  them  at  those  times. 
"It's  all  we  have,"  they  cry,  in  an 
abandonment  of  grief.  And  those  who 
say  (not  knowing)  that  "the  poor  pre- 
fer filth,"  should  see  the  pathetic  grati- 
tude of  the  family  when  the  nurse  calls 
them  in  to  see  the  change  she  has 
wrought  upon  the  dead  baby.  All  the 
tear  stains  washed  away  forever  with 
all  the  horror  of  grime,  pure  as  alabas- 
ter are  the  tiny  features,  silken  smooth 
the  soft  curls.  And,  most  appreciated 
of  all,  the  little  icy  hands  are  clasped 
above  a  snow-white  dress,  with  soft 
lace  at  the  neck  and  wrists,  such  as  in 
all  its  hard  little  life  the  baby  never 
wore. 

No  one  knows  how  much  that  white 
memory  means  to  the  family ! 

There  is  so  little  for  the  children  of 
the  slums  to  live  for,  and  such  certain 
hardship  is  ahead  of  them  that  I  always 
pity  the  ones  who  get  well.  The  babies 


of  the  slums !  Whenever  I  try  to  talk 
of  them  something  rises  up  and  chokes 
me.  It's  the  thought  of  one  of  my  own 
babies  setting  its  little  bare  feet  on  those 
slimy  yards,  among  the  sharp  cinders. 
I  never  see  them  without  a  shudder  at 
the  thought  of  all  that  tender  flesh  will 
have  to  suffer — bruises,  aches  and  ill- 
ness, hunger  and  cold — of  the  coarse, 
filthy  clothing  and  wretched  food. 
Worst  of  all,  some  of  them  will  have 
oaths  and  blows,  and  there  will  be  a 
bestial  life  about  them,  so  they  cannot 
grow  up  innocent  or  pure. 

Sometimes  in  our  visiting  we  found  a 
good  woman  who  had  moved  temporar- 
ily into  the  larger  tenements  with  her 
sweet  little  children,  perhaps  fresh  from 
the  country.  She  would  tell  us  with 
tears  of  the  sights  unfit  for  childish 
eyes,  and  the  vulgar  profanity  that  kept 
them  all  terrorized.  The  head  of  one 
of  our  institutions  for  unplaceable  chil- 
dren also  told  me  of  the  vicious  habits 
she  found  in  children  from  crowded 
homes,  where  men,  women  and  children 
occupied  one  room  together,  and  no  ef- 
fort was  made  to  preserve  decency. 

We  saw  too  much  of  the  evils  of 
crowded  tenement  life,  when  a  number 
of  families  used  one  old  house,  fighting 
over  the  cistern,  the  wash  line,  and  the 
sheds,  using  the  common  stairs,  gener- 
ally dark  at  night.  In  many  of  these 
houses  were  lodgers  who  came  in  tipsy 
at  night,  and  there  were  young  girls 
groping  their  way  up  those  dark  stairs, 
too.  Some  of  the  sequels  of  herded 
families  we  traced  to  the  penitentiary. 
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Some  were  poured  into  our  ears  in  a 
dim  stuffy  bed  room,  where  a  young 
girl,  won  by  the  nurse's  kindness,  told 
her  pitiful  story. 

How  many  of  these  tales  of  ruin  we 
heard!  But  the  awful  thing  was  when 
the  whole  family  took  it  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

When  we  found  feeble-minded  girls 
among  these  cases,  we  threw  up  our 
hands.  Where  was  to  be  the  high-tide 
mark  of  misery  and  poverty,  with  our 
institutions  already  full,  and  no  chance 
to  segregate  the  feeble-minded  girls 
who  were  the  easiest  prey? 

It  was  a  world  of  shadows  that  we 
•came  into,  the  shadows  of  those  great 
monsters,  Poverty,  Vice,  Disease.  They 
^vere  with  us  and  about  us,  and  we  saw 
two  of  them,  Poverty  and  Disease,  face 
to  face  in  all  their  gaunt  bareness.  We 
saw  only  the  slimy  trail  of  Vice,  in 
the  undeniable  evidences  and  sickening 
results.  Its  shadow  was  always  over 
us  and  about  us,  but  vice  itself  was  hid- 
den away,  denied,  pushed  back  into  the 
dark,  so  that  it  had  all  the  horror  of 
mystery  that  it  had  in  my  childhood. 

We  had  reason  to  look  for  vice  in  the 
tenements,  rather  than  in  the  hovels, 
but  the  hovels  had  just  as  much  disease. 
Many  of  our  patients  lived  in  single 
houses,  that  were  often  mere  shacks. 
They  had  the  advantage  of  the  separate 
yard,  which  gave  them  at  least  privacy. 
But  the  unsanitary  conditions  were  just 
as  bad  as  those  of  the  tenements,  in 
many  particulars.  In  some  districts 
there  are  rows  of  old  cottages,  each 
with  its  miserable,  sour  back  yard,  old 
vaults  and  garbage,  and  the  odors  and 
flies  that  always  accompany  them.  In 
the  tenements  they  had  all  these,  and. 
besides,  the  lack  of  privacy,  the  noise  of 
many  feet  tramping  through  the  bare 
halls,  the  fights  and  carousals,  and  the 
surging  in  and  out  of  other  tenants 
that  makes  sickness  a  nightmare.  I  was 
constantly  impressed  not  only  by  the 
amount  of  preventable  illness  but  of 
the  great  amount  of  misery  that  was 
entirely  unnecessary  and  could  have 
been  so  easily  remedied  by  repairs  and 
better  sanitation. 

Lucindy 

Our  patients  were  found  in  many  un- 
looked-for places:  in  sheds  or  stables, 
in  the  heart  of  the  business  district, 
over  saloons  or  ware-houses,  out  on  the 
edge  of  town.  Down  busy  streets  and 
up  filthy  alleys  we  went,  to  visit  them, 
and  one  day  I  found  Lucindy. 

She  had  married  a  handsome,  drunk- 
en fellow,  who  had  gone  from  bad  to 
worse,  till  he  brought  her  and  her  two 
children  to  real  poverty.  She  had  two 
rooms  with  brick  floors,  on  the  ground 
of  one  of  the  worst  old  rattletrap  tene- 
ments in  the  city.  There  she  was,  sick 
in  bed,  thin,  and  haggard,  but  sweet 
and  gentle  as  ever.  I  looked  about 
the  wretched  rooms,  and  decided  that 


the  hours  I  had  spent  in  training  her 
were  evidently  forgotten.  Yet  what  bet- 
ter could  she  have  done  in  that  hole! 

Her  children  were  out  on  the  pave- 
ment at  play  with  the  children  of  some 
vicious  looking  tenants.  They  came  in 
when  she  called  them,  with  modest  man- 
ners, ragged  and  barefoot,  and  yet,  by 
their  sweet  ways  and  the  jaunty  air  of 
a  faded  ribbon  the  little  girl  wore,  I 
knew  the  mother  still  tried  to  hold  to 
the  old  traditions.  But  oh,  Lucindy,  to 
have  come  to  this ! 

Her  story  was  tragic  to  me,  because 
I  knew  her  whole  life.  How  many 
other  tragedies  we  only  glimpsed,  read- 
ing one  sad  page  when  all  the  rest  were 
sealed. 

I  came  to  realize  why  Christ  had  laid 
so  much  stress  upon  our  service  to  the 
poor,  seeing  how  little  they  had  besides 
hardship  and  sorrow.  Sometimes  on  the 
scarred  wall,  above  the  bed,  we  saw  the 
picture  of  a  saint  or  a  Madonna,  and 
the  pitying  eyes  always  seemed  to  ex- 
change glances  with  us  over  the  an- 
guish they  looked  upon.  And  sometimes, 
knowing  how  their  need  had  always 
drawn  Him,  far  down  the  dim  street 
I  could  almost  think  I  saw  a  radiance 
pass. 

Friendly  Visiting  Interrupted 

Little  by  little  this  work  had  grown 
upon  me,  and  yet  all  I  did  took  only  a 
few  hours  each  week.  It  was  all  done 
when  the  children  were  in  school,  and 
would  not  need  me. 

When  the  youngest  child  was  nine 
years  old,  she  suddenly  lost  that  distinc- 
tion of  age  by  the  advent  of  a  younger 
brother  and  sister. 

Twins ! 

Some  people  have  to  account  for 
everything.  "Which  side  of  the  family 
are  they  on?"  friends  demanded. 

"Neither.  They  are  a  special  dispen- 
sation, and  came  straight  down  from 
heaven,"  we  answered,  proud  and  ra- 
diant. 

"I  hope  you'll  raise  them  both.  Twins 
are  awfully  hard  to  raise,  and  if  any- 
thing happens  to  one,  the  other  is  apt 
to  go  too,"  some  one  said. 

No  wonder  that  for  two  anxious  years 
every  breath  was  watched  and  every 
pulse  beat  counted.  With  two  nurses 
and  two  infants  my  hands  were  full, 
without  hunting  up  more  cares  in  the 
slums. 

But  when  we  felt  that  the  seraphim 
had  become  naturalized  citizens  of  this 
world,  and  were  not  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  floating  off  into  the  empyrean 
again,  if  a  window  or  door  were  left  un- 
guarded, a  reaction  came  from  the  long 
tension  of  anxiety.  I  began,  too,  to  worry 
about  my  old  families,  and  stole  a  little 
visit  to  them,  now  and  then,  glad  to  get 
away  from  the  nurses. 

One  day  my  second  daughter,  then 
about  eleven,  came  to  me,  all  excite- 
ment: "Three  of  us  girl?  are  going  to 


have  a  club,  and  we  don't  know  what 
to  have,"  she  said,  adding  shyly,  "We'd 
like  to  do  something  for  the  poor." 

The  Flower  Mission 
I  suggested  a  sewing  club,  to  make 
garments  for  the  poor,  but  it  was  not 
to  their  mind.  Lemonade  stands,  as  a 
way  of  raising  money  for  charity,  were 
not  to  my  mind.  "A  flower  mission," 
was  my  last  thought,  "and  you  can 
raise  flowers,  and  carry  them  to  the 
sick  people." 

The  suggestion  was  enthusiastically 
received,  and  as  enthusiastically  carried 
out.  But  when  we  found  that  our  own 
neighborhood  was  too  healthy  and  too 
prosperous  to  furnish  any  "cases,"  that 
ended  it.  The  children  went  a  few  times 
to  the  hospitals,  but  they  were  too  far, 
and  we  did  not  like  to  send  them  alone. 
As  for  the  slums,  that  was  out  of  the 
question.  So  it  resulted  in  my  taking 
the  children's  flowers  for  them.  They 
were  so  gratefully  received,  and  so  pa- 
thetically enjoyed,  beyond  my  expecta- 
tion, that  it  seemed  a  pity  not  to  go 
again.  Why  not  have  a  flower  mission 
for  the  whole  city? 

Miss  Rein  was  delighted  with  the  idea. 
Our  Visiting  Nurses'  Circle  promised 
to  help,  so  I  set  about  to  organize  a 
flower  mission,  of  which  the  three  little 
originators  should  be  a  part.  It  was 
my  idea  that  it  should  be  a  branch  of 
our  Associated  Charities,  and  should  do 
nothing  but  take  flowers,  or  perhaps  del- 
icacies, to  the  poor  who  were  sick,  or 
in  special  trouble  or  sorrow. 

How  many  nights  the  plans  were  in 
unfolding  I  do  not  remember.  When 
they  were  all  in  full  bloom  they  were 
presented  at  a  flower  tea,  which  I  gave 
for  the  purpose.  Our  Nurse's  Circle 
helped  with  the  tea,  and  sent  me  a  wealth 
of  garden  blooms  that  made  the  house  a 
bower.  A  number  of  young  girls  took 
lists  of  names  among  the  guests  for 
members,  and  subscribed  themselves  as 
helpers.  Committees  were  arranged, 
some  to  get  flowers,  some  to  secure 
carriages,  others  to  distribute  the  flow- 
ers. 

It  was  exciting,  when  the  flower  mis- 
sion opened  the  next  Friday,  to  have 
loads  of  flowers  arrive.  They  had  be- 
gun to  come  in  the  evening  before,  and 
were  overflowing  baskets,  jars  and  even 
tubs.  The  neighbors  sent  them  from 
near  and  far,  by  messenger  boys,  by 
shy  little  girls,  by  colored  coachmen. 
Florists  donated  huge  boxes  of  roses  and 
carnations;  friends  sent  flowers  which 
had  served  the  day  before  as  decora- 
tions for  receptions ;  a  neighbor  brought 
the  one  perfect  rose  off  her  pet  bush 
— it  was  wonderful  how  those  flowers 
poured  in. 

A  generous  friend  had  offered  her 
verandah,  and  for  a  while  that  was  our 
headquarters.  Later  I  had  the  girls  all 
meet  at  my  home,  'and  start  from  there. 
Under  the  trees,  on  the  lawn,  we  spread 
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out  the  flowers  and  tied  them  into  indi- 
vidual bunches.  The  twins  helped  and 
so  did  my  two  daughters,  and  other 
little  girls.  It  was  a  fragrant  task,  and 
a  most  delightful  one.  There  were 
great  pansies,  tied  together  in  clusters, 
roses  twined  with  honeysuckle,  sweet 
peas,  mignonette,  and  all  the  old-fash- 
ioned garden  flowers.  These  were  laid 
in  large  pasteboard  boxes,  and  a  list  of 
the  places  to  be  visited  put  in  each  box. 
Then  the  carriages  drove  up  and  the 
girls,  two  by  two,  with  laps  full  and 
hands  full  and  flowers  heaped  about 
their  feet,  drove  off,  laughing,  like 
Flora's  own  maidens.  All  of  them  were 
society  girls,  and  some  one  remarked 
the  appropriateness  of  sending  butter- 
flies with  the  flowers.  But  their  faith- 
ful work  proved  them  to  be  bees,  rather 
than  butterflies. 

Miss  Metz  gave  us  a  carefully  pre- 
pared list,  and  the  girls  were  not  ex- 
pected to  go  to  contagious  cases.  There 
were  many  houses,  besides,  to  which  1 
would  not  send  them,  taking  the  last 
load  myself.  The  girls  had  arranged 
to  take  turns,  but  some  became  so  in- 
terested in  certain  cases  that  they  came 
back  every  week.  "Old  Mrs.  Todd  will 
be  disappointed  if  I  don't  come,"  one 
would  say. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Bacon,  it  ain't  only  the 
flowers  you  send,  its  them  sweet  girls," 
said  one  grateful  old  woman,  who  could 
not  praise  the  girls  enough. 

It  was  a  part  of  my  plan  that  a 
brief  friendly  visit  was  to  be  made 
when  the  flowers  were  delivered. 
We  found  that  they  solved  the  first 
problem  of  the  friendly  visitor — how 
to  effect  an  entrance — for  hearts  and 
doors  flew  open  at  sight  of  the  blossoms. 

Big  boys  stopped  fighting  and  came 
quietly  and  politely  to  ask  for  a  rose  or 
pansy.  Little  children  crept  up  and 
gazed  wistfully  at  them.  The  sick 
reached  eager  hands  for  them.  "Shut 
in's"  wept  for  joy  to  clasp  them  in  their 
palsied  fingers.  And  when  we  laid  a 
bunch  upon  a  bare  pine  coffin,  which 
would  have  had  no  grace  of  bloom  or 
beauty  if  we  had  passed  it  by,  it  seemed 
to  be  lamp  and  incense  both  in  that 
place  of  gloom. 

And  so  we  entered  into  the  Kingdom 
of  All  Souls,  and  found  that  the  am- 
bassador to  the  court  of  Sorrow  needs 
no  other  passport  than  a  handful  of 
flowers. 

One  thing  that  touched  me  inexpress- 
ibly was  the  fact  that  to  be  "flower  lady," 
as  we  were  called,  gave  the  poor  con- 
fidence in  our  sympathy.  "Trouble 
woman"  might  have  been  our  title,  for 
not  only  did  the  family  we  visited  fol- 
low us  to  the  curb  with  the  last  details 
of  their  woes,  but  neighbors  put  their 
heads  out  of  their  windows,  and  began 
their  own  recitals.  We  listened  and 
soothed  as  long  as  we  could  stay,  emptied 
the  boxes  of  the  last  flower,  and  came 
away  with  aching  hearts  and  a  new 


realization  of  the  "inadequacy  of  relief." 
Inadequate,  indeed,  are  material  helps 
for  the  needs  of  the  heart. 

It  was  hard  to  get  a  few  people,  who 
had  spacious  lawns  and  plenty  of  flow- 
ers, and  who,  when  they  were  ill,  were 
overloaded  with  hot-house  plants  to 
see  why  we  should  need  a  flower  mission 
in  Evansville.  They  looked  incredulous 
when  we  told  them  of  families  shut  up 
in  one  room  of  miserable  tenements, 
with  only  the  pavement  in  front,  and 
either  a  bricked  space  at  the  rear,  or  a 
slimy  strip  upon  which  grass  refused 
to  grow.  "But  it  would  be  better  to 
take  them  food,"  they  insisted.  And 
when  we  told  them  that  rarely  did  any 
one  starve  for  want  of  food  in  our  city, 
but  many  starved  for  friendship  and 
beauty,  we  could  see  that  we  were  talk- 
ing Chinese  again.  These  people  never 
visited  the  poor,  and  had  no  conception 
of  how  they  lived. 

The  Help  of  Friends 

There  was  really  a  good  deal  of  hard 
work  connected  with  the  flower  mission. 
The  president  of  our  nurse's  circle 
spent  many  hours  in  her  big  beautiful 
garden  cutting  flowers  for  it.  Our  friend 
who  sent  a  great  tray  of  pansies  each 
week,  and  other  loving  friends  who  sent 
their  blossoms  so  gladly,  found  that  the 
gathering  of  them  was  really  laborious. 
Then,  the  girls  who  carried  them  gave  a 
half  day  to  the  task.  And,  as  leader, 
it  took  sometimes  a  day  and  a  half  out 
of  my  week. 

"After  all,  does  it  pay?"  I  asked  Miss 
Rein,  repeating  the  criticisms.  "Does 
it  pay?"  she  repeated,  with  a  radiant 
face.  "Why,  doesn't  it  always  pay  to 
make  any  one  happy  if  only  for  a  mo- 
ment? And,  even  after  the  flowers  are 
withered  and  gone,  there  is  the  memory 
of  them,  and  of  the  love  and  sympathy 


they  expressed.    Of  course,  it  pays." 

It  was  confirmation  of  her  words  to 
find  that  some  of  our  poor  old  paraly- 
tics, whom  we  visited  every  week,  kept 
their  flowers  from  one  visit  to  another, 
even  after  they  were  quite  dry  and  yel- 
low. They  came  to  expect  our  visits, 
and  would  be  moved  to  the  door  to  be 
ready  to  greet  us.  In  spring  we  took 
them  boughs  of  apple  blossoms  and 
sprays  of  plum,  and  great  bunches  of 
violets — all  the  wealth  of  the  country 
lanes  and  orchards.  We  knew,  by  the 
look  in  those  dim  old  eyes,  that  the 
brick  walls  and  unsightly  sheds  before 
them  had  vanished,  and  they  were  wan- 
dering in  memory  down  the  old  shady 
paths  that  their  childish  feet  had  pressed. 
Broken  words  told  us  so,  and  we  were 
fain  to  have  them  tarry  there. 

We  were  always  glad  we  had  gone. 
Sometimes  it  meant  so  much  more  than 
we  had  dreamed  it  would.  Into  a 
dark  stuffy  little  back  room  of  an  old 
brick  tenement  row,  we  carried  a  bunch 
of  lilies  to  a  woman  dying  of  cancer. 
She  looked  up  gratefully.  "I  can't  eat, 
you  know,  and  the  flowers  are  so  re- 
freshing." 

We  didn't  realize,  until  we  found  a 
mother  and  father,  strangers,  alone  in 
the  city,  weeping  in  an  attic  room  over 
their  dead  baby,  how  much  a  few  flowers 
could  mean.  One  after  aridither  every  one 
of  their  children  had  d:ed>  they  said,  and 
this  was  the  last,  a  beautiful,  golden 
haired  child.  Just  to  know  that  they 
had  a  friend,  that  some  one  cared,  and 
that  their  baby  wouldn't  have  to  be 
buried  without  a  flower  was  a  comfort. 
They  had  been  fearful  that  it  might  have 
been  different — and  then  we  came. 

We  could  not  go  to  our  largest  tene- 
ments without  having  an  unlimited  sup- 
ply of  posies.  At  Old  St.  Mary's  the 
children  of  the  forty-eight  families  came 
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trooping  out  to  meet  us,  and  as  soon  as 
each  little  hand  was  filled,  they  would 
•lip  away  to  "their  room"  and  put  the 
flowers  into  a  tumbler  of  water.  Then 
they  would  fall  into  line  again,  for  an- 
other turn. 

At  one  big  tenement,  when  we  had 
given  all  we  had,  the  children  clamored 
for  more,  coming  after  us  like  a  pack 
of  ravenous  wolves,  till  the  twins,  watch- 
ing wide-eyed  climbed  into  the  car- 
riage seats  in  fear.  I  hadn't  expected  the 
tenement  children  to  follow  us  out,  and, 
though  I  generally  took  the  twins,  they 
always  sat  at  a  safe  distance,  outside, 
unless,  at  some  clean  and  safe  place, 
where  there  was  no  contagion,  I  took 
them  to  the  door,  to  speak  to  our  friends. 
When  they  were  old  enough  to  carry 
little  baskets,  I  took  them  into  the  hos- 
pital wards,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the 
way  the  old  men's  eyes  lighted  up,  to  see 
the  bright  little  faces.  My  daughters 
took  turns  going  with  me;  sometimes 
they  went  alone,  between  times,  to  spe- 
cial and  safe  places. 

Our  flower  girls  went  to  all  the  cases 
of  the  district  nurse,  and  to  others 
we  could  find,  to  those  in  distress,  to 
the  shut-in's,  and  to  the  charity  wards  of 
th«  hospitals.  Often  we  found  a  stranger, 
lonely  and  away  from  home,  in  a  hos- 
pital room,  and  left  a  spray,  with  a  word 
of  cheer,  in  the  name  of  friendship, 
where  charity  would  have  been  out  of 
place. 

Nothing  impressed  me  more  than 
the  response  the  flowers  elicited.  The 
response  to  alms  was,  in  effect,  more 
demands.  The  response  to  our  confi- 
dence in  the  poor  was  their  confidence 
in  us.  Our  friendship  won  their  friend- 
ship. But  the  simple  act  of  taking  flow- 
ers, being  an  acknowledgment  of  their 
higher  nature,  woke  into  bloom  their 
finer  and  sweeter  qualities.  Often  I 
mar-veiled  at  the  delicate  expressions  of 
appreciation,  from  those  naturally  rough 
and  uncouth  of  speech.  As  in  a  mirror 
we  saw  reflected  the  image  we  set  be- 
fore them,  and  I  felt  sorely  how  little 
was  set  before  the  masses  of  our  peo- 
ple, in  comparison  to  what  we  might 
give  them.  Another  thing  impressed 
me,  that,  at  sight  of  the  flowers,  for  the 
first  time,  I  saw  a  gleam  of  inspiration 
in  those  dull  eyes. 

There  was  nothing,  in  any  form  of 
charity  work,  that  gave  me  the  satisfac- 
tion the  flower  mission  did.  From  the 
first,  the  ugliness  of  the  slums  had  hurt 
me  in  the  same  way  as  did  the  misery  of 
the  poor.  In  fact,  the  two  seemed  related 
from  the  time  I  began  to  visit  them.  It 
was  not  merely  a  sentimental  notion,  for 
the  problem  "H?  or  PH"  persisted  in 
my  mind,  and  everything  I  experienced 
confirmed  all  I  had  read  on  such  sub- 
jects. The  power  of  beauty  to  soothe, 
to  cheer,  to  keep  sane,  to  heal,  to  uplift, 
was  made  clearer  to  me  with  each  visit. 
When  I  saw  how  their  eyes  kindled,  at 
sight  of  the  flowers,  I  felt  sure  that 


Maeterlinck  was  right  when  he  said 
"Beauty  is  the  unique  aliment  of  our 
soul."  And  if  that  be  true,  some  of  our 
poor  have  to  go  further  for  that  food 
than  they  do  for  water,  for  there  are 
whole  districts  that  are  drearily  ugly 
throughout. 

I  used  to  wonder  how  the  children 
brought  up  in  the  scenes  we  visited,  that 
sickened  and  oppressed  me  to  see  even 
once,  where  there  was  no  outlook  that 
was  not  degrading  and  blunting  to  the 
soul,  could  ever  keep  that  conscience  of 
the  eye  that  discerns  falsehood  of  form 
and  color. 

It  startled  me  to  find  that,  when  I 
came  back  to  my  own  home,  after  a 
round  of  the  slums,  it  looked  so  much 
larger  and  handsomer  than  when  I  left 
it  in  the  morning.  If  half  a  day  had 
that  effect  on  my  standards,  what  would 
a  few  years  do  to  growing  minds,  that 
had  no  other  standards  than  those  of 
the  slums? 

"But  they  don't  mind  it  as  you  would, 
they're  used  to  it,"  some  of  my  friends 
said.  What  a  comment  on  the  deaden- 
ing effect  of  such  an  environment !  But 
the  ones  who  said  that  confessed  they 
had  never  visited  the  poor,  and  they 
didn't  realize  how  many  there  had  not 
always  been  used  to  it,  and  had  been 
born  to  better  things. 

But  the  children  who  were  born  in  the 
slums?  Were  they  to  grow  up  "used  to 
it?"  Some  of  the  wealthy  owners  of  our 
worst  tenements,  who  had  children  of 
their  own,  admitted  the  value  of  beauty 
in  their  choice  of  sites  for  their  own 
homes,  choosing  a  noble  outlook,  beau- 
tiful architecture,  harmonious  colors 
and  fine  lines  in  their  furnishings,  and 
excluding  the  ugly  as  carefully  as  the 
low.  If  it  means  so  much  to  our  chil- 
dren, as  we  agree  it  does,  why  doesn't 
it  mean  the  same  to  the  poor? 

Ideals  and  Hovels 

It  is  a  wonder  how  one  could  expect 
any  of  the  children  of  our  slums  to  have 
any  true  ideals.  How  could  we  expect 
that  out  of  those  thousands  of  miser- 
able "homes"  should  be  born  one  archi- 
tect or  artist,  author,  statesman,  or  even 
one  decent  citizen?  How  could  we  ex- 
pect one  of  them,  when  they  grow  up, 
to  vote  for  civic  improvement,  or  to 
stand  for  churches  or  schools?  How 
could  we  expect  any  of  them  to  be  pa- 
triots ? 

Crowded  into  filthy  sties,  with  no 
room  for  a  family  circle  unless  they  sit 
on  the  beds  about  the  cook  stove,  with 
no  sanctity  of  home  life,  would  "your 
altars  and  your  fires"  mean  anything  to 
them?  Would  "America?"  They  know 
only  the  street  cobble  "rocks,"  only  the 
gutter  "rills,"  and  the  "woods  and  tem- 
pled hills"  could  have  no  place  in  imagi- 
nations atrophied  in  babyhood. 

I  used  to  long  to  give  the  children  an 
Aladdin's  lamp  that  would  open  to  them 
a  doorway  into  a  higher  world,  or  at 


least  give  them  a  shining  ladder  by  which 
they  might  climb  out  of  their  gloomy 
prison.  But  what  fairy  could  ever  be 
expected  to  visit  those  sodden  yards, 
where  nothing  could  grow?  Nothing 
but  sooty  little  imps,  or  grotesque  crea- 
tures such  as  peopled  the  underworld 
court  of  Peer  Gynt's  Dovre  King,  would 
feel  at  home  there.  Even  the  "angel 
that  tends  to  things"  has  to  pin  back 
his  wings  and  tuck  up  his  gown,  to  get 
through  tidily.  But  still  it  gnawed  at 
my  heart,  that  aching  to  somehow  give 
them  some  food  for  their  souls.  The 
flowers  we  took  were  like  crumbs  to 
the  starving. 

We  took  a  suggestion  from  the  mute 
appeal  of  the  portulaca,  that  ragged 
flower  of  the  poor,  that  bravely  strug- 
gled to  bloom  for  them,  in  rusty  tin  cans. 
on  dusty  window  ledges,  above  the 
crowded  streets.  Home  gardening  would 
be  just  the  thing,  we  thought,  and  start- 
ed out  to  redeem  some  of  the  waste 
places.  Our  generous  flower  patrons 
sent  express  loads  of  bulbs  and  seedlings, 
and  we  had  them  set  out  in  scores  of 
surprised  backyards  that  needed  them 
most.  A  few  real  successes  made  up 
for  all  the  failures  that  came  from  the 
lack  of  supervisors  we  could  not  sup- 
ply. One  little  girl  spent  a  rapturous 
summer  in  her  bower,  and  others  told 
of  many  happy  hours  of  enjoyment  in 
their  gardens.  We  tried  some  window 
boxes  in  crowded  tenements,  above  the 
traffic  in  the  heart  of  town,  where  there 
were  no  yards,  and  the  children  were 
shut  up  in  second  and  third  story  rooms. 
But  it  seemed  such  a  pittance,  an  apol- 
ogy for  all  the  bounty  of  bloom  that 
May,  even  then,  was  showering  upon 
the  fields.  Even  then,  I  knew,  children 
were  gathering  armfuls  of  daisies  in 
the  meadows.  Little  ones  were  lying 
in  the  deep  grass  under  the  apple 
boughs,  laughing  to  catch  the  scented 
petals  that  drifted  about  them. 
The  big  wistful  eyes  that  looked 
out  of  the  little  gray  faces  so  hungrily 
at  my  flowers  made  me  feel  ashamed 
for  the  race,  and  putting  my  largest 
bunches  into  the  little  hands,  I  went  out, 
heart-sick  again.  Groping  my  way 
down  the  dark  stairway  to  the  ground, 
I  passed  on  through  the  dusty  heart  of 
the  town.  Ahead  of  me,  all  the  way, 
went  a  vision  of  a  child  whose  light  feet 
danced  along  the  hill  tops.  The  great 
free  spaces  of  the  country  came  back 
to  me,  the  sun-kissed  hills,  the  wind 
swept  valleys.  Even  the  smell  of  the 
rain  on  the  meadows  came  over  me,  that 
"breezy  call  of  incense  breathing  morn" 
that  held  me  spellbound  in  childhood. 

And  these  children  were  shut  away 
from  it  all ! 

Down  deep  in  my  heart  came  a  knowl- 
edge that  I  could  never  rest  until  I 
could  do  something — something  to  wipe 
out  the  blot  of  the  slum,  to  lift  the 
shadow,  the  horror  of  its  ugliness — to 
give  "beauty  for  ashes " 


EUNIER'S  dis- 
tinction rests  in 
the  main  upon 
one  worth  while, 
understandable 
monument  which,  while  mod- 
estly termed  A  Monument  to 
Labor,  is  in  reality  a  tribute 
to  humanity  and  its  ability  to 
endure.  This  piece  so  viv- 
idly illustrates  the  triumphs 
and  tragedies  of  daily  labor 
that  even  the  most  untutored 
people  must  understand.  It 
is  the  common  illustration  of 
a  work-a-day  theme  and  it 
reveals  the  secret  of  the 
sculptor's  life,  the  pyschol- 
ogy  of  the  man.  He  loved 
these  laborers.  He  lived 
with  them.  This  is  disclos- 
ed by  the  outline,  the  group- 
ing of  his  figures. 

His  four  great  panels  in 
high  relief  and  groups  of  de- 
tached figures  are  truly  pow- 
erful outlines  not  of  occa- 
sional but  of  daily  occur- 
rences. They  typify  splen- 
didly four  great  adventures. 
In  the  field  man  is  shown 
gathering  the  harvest;  in 
the  mine  picking  coal ;  in  the 
glasshouse  husbanding  the 
heat  of  the  furnace;  and  in 
the  dockyard  carrying  mer- 
chandise. 

The  intensity  of  Meun- 
ier's  feeling,  his  ability  to 
concentrate  and  to  transmit 
to  others  is  illustrated  in  the 
glasshouse  scene  he  chose 
for  his  panel  on  Industry. 
The  posing  of  men  engaged 
in  this  peculiar  avocation 
was  practically  an  impossi- 
bility. They  are  evidently 
caught  on  the  fly  extracting 
the  broken  melting-pot  from 
the  furnace,  an  operation 
fraught  with  danger  to  the 
men  as  well  as  to  the  remaining  cruc- 
ibles, holding  the  amalgamation  of  earth's 
silicas  and  metallic  oxides.  In  the  group 
before  us,  the  head  puddler  is  acting  as 
foreman  in  the  emergency  of  the  mo- 
ment, directing  and  stimulating  the  men. 
Meunier  has  caught  the  general  move- 
ment, the  excitement,  the  temper  of  the 
occasion — an  occasion  which  may  hap- 
pen twice  in  twenty-four  hours  or  only 
once  in  a  season.  The  melting  pots  used 
in  glass-making  are  made  of  clay;  they 
mold  the  silica  until  it  eats  its  way 
(through  the  thin  side.  For  the  breaking 
of  the  pot  there  is  no  prearranged  sign, 
signal  or  test — nothing  but  the  cry  of 
the  fireman  in  the  pit  who,  raking  the 
clinkers,  finds  glass  running  like  water 
upon  the  heap  of  cinders  or  partly  burn- 
ed coal,  or,  perchance,  the  prongs  of 
his  fork  may  betray  the  leak.  To  bank 
the  fire,  rush  up  and  sound  the  alarm  is 
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the  work  of  a  few  seconds.  Panic  may 
be  the  result.  "All  hands!"  is  the  cry 
of  the  head  puddler. 

The  men  vary  in  age,  temper,  disposi- 
tion,— all  this  the  group  reveals.  They 
have  been  brought  to  the  work  by  the 
hurry-up  call.  Some  of  the  men  are  old. 
Others  are  young.  Both  qualities  are  of 
rare  value  this  moment — the  madcap 
abandon  of  youth  and  the  older,  more 
staid  experience.  Some  have  been  call- 
ed from  the  clay  bin  where  they  have 
been  treading  to  extract  the  air  bub- 
bles, to  locate  tiny  pebbles.  Just  as 
they  ar<t,  bare-footed,  they  have  had  to 
respond  to  the  call. 

The  man  responsible  for  the  setting 
upon  the  hearth  is  the  head  puddler, 
here  shown  with  a  rude  cap  upon  his 
head.  His  shout  is  the  trumpet  call  to 
the  others.  Look  at  the  visage  of  the 
man  alongside  clinging  to  the  chains — its 


keenness  and  competence 
compared  with  the  foreman's 
crude  force.  Note  the  draw- 
ing of  the  man  guiding  the 
wheel  and  the  wild  rush  of 
feet  of  the  others  as  they  en- 
deavor to  steer  the  car  into 
place.  It  is  all  the  work  of 
a  moment.  The  temporary 
steel  curtain  of  the  fire  open- 
ing has  been  lifted  and  the 
fumes  strike  the  faces  of 
every  man  defiantly. 

In  the  cool  depths  of  the 
mine  Meunier  shows  a  dif- 
ferent condition.  He  has- 
contrived  to  show  some  of 
the  miners  working  in  nar- 
row channels,  galleries,  some 
of  them  only  twenty  to  thir- 
ty inches  in  depth,  with 
dangers  from  fire-damp,  and 
cramp  of  muscle  and  nerve. 
But  of  the  man,  his  equip- 
ment and  his  training,  a 
word.  After  a  time  as  a 
general  serviceable  worker 
in  the  studio  of  a  fairly  well- 
known  sculptor,  Fraikin  by 
name,  where  he  acquired  the 
mystery  of  moulding,  cast- 
ing, carving,  Meunier  stud- 
ied for  three  years  in  the 
Academy  of  Brussels,  and 
later  taught  drawing  in  the 
University  at  Louvain. 

In  the  seclusion  of  this 
somnolent,  scholastic  town, 
he  worked  out  his  salvation 
unaided.  His  studio  had 
formerly  served  as  a  dissect- 
ing room  of  the  nearby  med- 
ical school  of  the  university, 
and  was  a  grim  sepulchral 
structure,  tower-shaped  and 
pierced  by  narrow  arched 
windows,  some  of  which 
were  roughly  boarded  over. 
He  never  had  an  assistant, 
preferring  to  build  the  fire 
and  execute  the  most  rudi- 
mentary tasks  with  his  own  hands.  His 
movements  were  swift  and  full  of  rest- 
less precision.  He  seemed  made  only' 
of  nerves  and  bone. 

"Absorbed  in  his  work,  he  would  light 
and  relight  his  pipe  twenty  times  in  suc- 
cession, smiling  at  his  forgetfulness, 
and,  when  things  were  going  well,  would 
softly  whistle  a  strain  from  one  of  his 
favourite  Wagner  operas,"  writes  Chris- 
tian Brinton  in  a  brief  biographical 
sketch. 

It  is  said  that  Meunier  was  remark- 
ably indifferent  to  money,  accepting  but 
little  from  anyone  and  refusing  to  make 
duplicates  of  his  bronzes. 

His  work  shows  infinite  patience  and 
care,  and  in  it  lingers  the  temper  of  the 
subject,  seen  in  the  shrunken  faces,  in 
the  grey  calm  of  the  picture.  When 
following  keenly  the  movements  of  the 
workmen  he  used  in  his  groups,  he  was 
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tireless,  getting  them  over  aiul  over 
and  over  again  -in  different  attitudes  and 
comparing,  revising,  enlarging.  His 
method  seems  to  have  been  to  spend 
as  much  time  as  possible  with  |the  men 
in  the  workshop,  the  mine,  the  brick- 
fields, the  forge  and  so  to  familiarize 
himself  with  the  outline  and  character 
of  the  subject  as  to  convey  it  to  his 
larger  work  in  his  studio,  a  grey,  dreary 
place  dominated  by  the  noble  spirit,  the 
incentive  of  which  was  undoubtedly  to 
illustrate  the  laborer  as  he  found  him. 
not  to  idealize  him. 

This  meant  a  perpetual  running  to 
and  fro — from  the  men  to  the  studio — 
making  all  the  time  such  memoranda 
as  he  could,  by  means  of  chalk  or  color 
smudge.  At  times  he  would  float  upon  a 
board  a  thin  layer  of  wax,  and  with  that 
as  a  sensitive  palette  he  would  work  out 
a  naive  likeness  of  the  scene.  Later  the 
men — old  or  decrepit  or  the  younger 
ones  who  were  curious — might  be  per- 
suaded to  stand — it  could  hardly  be 
called  pose — for  him  one  at  a  time. 
They  came  just  as  they  were,  dirty,  and 
in  the  costume  of  their  particular  trade. 
This  transmission  of  the  subject  to  the 
larger  clay  or  plasterine  was  sketched 
rapidly  in  a  persuasive,  skilful  manner. 

Meunier  was  intimate  with  weavers  of 
cloth,  carvers,  chair  makers,  button  and 
stay-front  makers  and  men  engaged  in 
kindred  crafts.  Many  of  them  used  the 
lathe  in  their  industries,  and  when  the 
little  streams  which  furnished  power 
dried  up  in  summer  or  froze  in  winter 
Meunier  turned  their  lathes  for  them. 

His  deep  feeling  for  the  man  tired, 
worn  out,  body  and  soul  and  spirit,  is 
shown  in  his  work,  particularly  in  his 
illustration  of  the  dock  laborers,  those 
who  bore  upon  their  shoulders  stones 
or  baggage,  those  who  dragged  nets 
along  the  beach  spreading  them  to  dry. 
With  the  dyers  in  their  shops  he  shared 
experiments — washing,  wringing,  dip- 
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ping,  drying,  cleansing,  verily  wallowing 
in  their  vats  of  steaming  solution.  With 
the  farmers  in  the  heat  of  the  sun  he 
bore  his  share  of  the  toil.  His  Har- 
vest, depicting  men  cutting  corn  and 
women  binding  it  into  sheaves,  is  vig- 
orous— is  true. 

A  painter  pre-existed  in  the  sculptor. 
For  years  he  used  brush  and  color  as  an 
instrument  of  expression.  Of  the  flat- 
ness of  canvas  he  soon  wearied  because 
of  its  limitations  and  his  inability  to  por- 
tray vividly  the  action  and  the  story. 

All  the  potentialities  of  bones  anu 
flesh  expressing  the  motive  and  the 
emotion  enjoyed  is  to  be  seen  in  Meu- 
nier's  work.  It  is  to  his  close  life  with 
the  laborer  that  the  world  is  indebted  for 
so  intimate  and  conscientious  a  portrayal 
of  the  worker.  True,  it  was  a  grey  por- 
trayal, but  the  subject  was  grey,  brutal 
at  times,  scarcely  a  part  of  humanity. 

The  impassivity  and  gloom  of  the 
miner,  of  the  puddler,  the  thin,  jerky, 
rapid  movements  of  the  glass-blower, 
the  rhythmical  gait  and  grave  serenity 
of  the  plowman,  the  plodding  of  the 
job  hand  or  the  fisherman — these, 
thanks  to  Meunier's  daily  comradeship 
with  the  men  wherein  he  noted  their 
individuality  and  their  temper  are  all 
shown  in  the  language  of  the  man  of 
the  street. 

It  was  fifty  years  before  Meunier 
found  himself.  His  triumph  is  the 
triumph  of  patience  plus  the  knowledge 
of  ancient  precedent. 

In  viewing  Meunier's  work  we  recall 
with  him  the  message  and  methods  of 
the  great  Greek  sculptors, — the  wonder- 
ful strength  of  Polycletus,  Myron's  love 
of  the  athlete,  of  animal  triumph,  life's 
subtle  passions  as  depicted  by  Scopas 
and  Praxiteles  and  the  intellectuality  of 
Phidias.  It  was  not  theirs  to  depict  in- 
dustrial scenes  as  we  know  them  today : 
but  they  utilized  to  the  full  the  occasion, 
the  men  and  the  ambitions  of  their  time. 
So  does  he. 
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INJUNCTIONS  IN  LABOR  DISPUTES 
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LABOR  organizations  have  been 
heard  to  protest  loudly  of  late 
against  what  they  believed  to 
be  abuses  of  the  injunctive 
powers  of  courts.  They  protest  especi- 
ally against  summary  commitments  for 
contempt  by  the  order  of  the  very  judge 
whose  processes  were  said  to  have  been 
abused,  and  they  insist  that  the  question 
of  their  guilt  should  in  all  propriety  be 
determined  by  a  jury  rather  than  by  a 
judge  who  may  have  permitted  himself 
to  be  swayed  by  deep  personal  feeling. 
To  such  protests  it  is  replied  that  the 
courts  have  not  abused  their  powers  by 
hastily  or  wrongfully  granting  injunc- 
tions, that  the  power  of  commitment  for 
contempt  is  inherent  in  the  very  consti- 
tution of  courts  themselves  and  that  its 
exercise  has  been  justified;  while  the 
dignity  of  the  judicial  office  would  be 
lowered  if  trials  for  contempt  were  had 
before  a  jury. 

Let  us  consider,  necessarily  with  brev- 
ity, some  of  the  cases  which  have  most 
excited  the  condemnation  of  labor  or- 
ganizations and  which  have  been  taken 
by  them  as  indicative  of  the  hostile  at- 
titude of  courts  toward  workingmen. 

No  judge  has  been  more  criticised 
perhaps  than  District  Judge  Dayton.  We 
believe  that  this  criticism  has  ample 
foundation  and  that  his  decisions  have 
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largely  tended  to  bring  the  law  into 
contempt  in  the  state  of  West  Virginia, 
and  to  magnify  the  industrial  difficul- 
ties existing  in  that  state.  In  his  of- 
ficial actions  based  upon  the  apparent 
belief  that  a  suppression  of  natural 
rights  would  bring  about  peace,  this  ju- 
dicial officer  has  displayed  an  ignorance 
alike  of  human  nature  and  of  the  teach- 
ings of  experience. 

We  may  take  first  the  case  of  the  Hitch- 
man  Coal  and  Coke  Company  vs.  Mitch- 
ell, et  al.,  referring  to  nothing  save  the 
printed  records  as  they  appear  in  the 
Federal  Reporter  and  made  up  by 
Judge  Dayton  himself.1  From  these  it 
seems  that  the  company  prior  to  April 
1,  1906,  operated  its  mine  by  the  em- 
ployment of  men  affiliated  with  the  Unit- 
ed Mine  Workers  of  America,  but  on 
that  day — without  justification,  as  the 

'172  Fed.  Rep.  963  and  208  Fed.  Rep.  512. 


company  claimed — a  strike  was  order- 
ed, taking  place  on  April  16,  the  mine 
being  shut  down  from  that  date  until 
June  12,  1906,  when,  we  are  told,  the 
company  entered  into  a  contract  with 
its  men,  agreeing  to  run  its  mining  op- 
erations upon  a  non-union  basis.  This 
so-called  contract  consisted  of  a  mem- 
orandum card,  signed  by  the  men,  read- 
ing as  follows: 

"I  am  employed  by  and  work  for  the 
Hitchman  Coal  and  Coke  Company  with 
the  express  understanding  that  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America  and  will  not  become  so 
while  an  employe  of  the  Hitchman  Coal 
and  Coke  Company,  and  that  the  Hitch- 
man Coal  and  Coke  Company  is  run 
nonunion  and  agrees  with  me  that  it 
will  run  nonunion  while  I  am  in  its  em- 
ploy. If  at  any  time  while  I  am  em- 
ployed by  the  Hitchman  Coal  and  Coke 
Company  I  want  to  become  connected 
with  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  or  any  affiliated  organization, 
I  agree  to  withdraw  from  the  employ- 
ment of  said  company,  and  agree  that 
while  I  am  in  the  employ  of  that  com- 
pany I  will  not  make  any  effort  amongst 
its  employes  to  bring  about  the  union- 
izing of  that  mine  against  the  com- 
pany's wish.  I  have  either  read  the 
above,  or  have  heard  same." 

It  is  then  said  that  the  officers  and 
agents  of  the  union,  knowing  of  the  ex- 
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istence  of  the  contract,  repeatedly  sought 
to  have  the  plaintiff  reunionize  its 
mine;  that  this  had  been  refused  and 
that  they  were  seeking  by  threats  and 
intimidation  to  induce  its  employes, 
bound  by  such  contracts,  to  leave  its 
service,  break  their  contracts,  join  the 
union  and  prevent  other  men  from  en- 
gaging in  its  employ. 

This  suit  was  filed  on  October  24, 
1907,  and  a  temporary  restraining  order 
was  at  once  issued,  running  until  the 
next  term  of  court  which  began  Janu- 
ary 14,  1908.  In  other  words  for  prac- 
tically three  months,  without  even  such 
an  inadequate  hearing  as  is  afforded  by 
one  had  upon  affidavits,  the  defendants 
were  subjected  to  the  provisions  of 
Judge  Dayton's  order,  and  we  may  be- 
lieve that  this  delay  in  itself,  without 
a  hearing,  rendered  nugatory  all  the  ef- 
forts at  that  time  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  to  improve  their  conditions  by 
strike.  (That  the  conduct  of  the  judge 
in  the  delay  now  pointed  out  was  an 
abuse,  we  may  accept  as  demonstrated, 
inasmuch  as  moved  by  protests  made  by 
labor  organizations,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  not  only  provides 
in  its  recent  rules  governing  courts  of 
equity  of  the  United  States,  that  tem- 
porary restraining  orders  should  issue 
only  upon  certain  specified  showings, 
but  makes  them  returnable  not  later 
than  ten  days  from  their  date,  and  al- 
lows them  to  be  even  sooner  dissolved.) 

A  Drastic  Order 

Among  the  provisions  of  this  order, 
so  granted  without  any  hearing,  were,  in 
substance  the  following:  The  defendants 
were  not  to  talk  to  any  persons  in  the 
plaintiff's  employ  or  about  to  enter  it 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  such  per- 
sons to  become  members  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  or  of  any  of 
its  branches.  They  were  not  to  visit 
the  homes  of  plaintiff's  employes  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  them,  by  reasoning, 
persuasion  and  argument,  to  become 
members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers. 
They  were  not  to  go  near  the  prem- 
ises of  the  plaintiff  for  the  purpose  of 
talking  with  or  inducing  the  employes 
to  join  their  organization.  They  were 
not  to  persuade  the  plaintiff's  employes 
to  become  members  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers. 

The  attention  of  the  district  judge 
was  called  to  the  drastic  and  extreme 
character  of  this  order  by  a  motion  the 
design  of  which  was  in  effect  to  set 
aside  the  provisions  above  alluded  to, 
and  after  long  discussion,  a  motion  to 
modify  or  dissolve  the  injunction  in  any 
particular,  was  on  preliminary  hearing 
overruled.  Later  the  same  propositions 
received  consideration  of  the  court  on 
final  hearing  and  the  injunction  was 
made  perpetual  without  change. 

The  judge  passing  upon  this  case  un- 
dertook to  fortify  his  position  by  refer- 
ence to  a  multitude  of  authorities,  and. 


of  course,  in  the  judgment  of  the  coun- 
sel for  the  plaintiff,  these  authorities 
demonstrated  the  propositions  for  which 
they  were  cited  and  logically  followed 
by  the  judge.  If  this  assumption  be 
true,  then,  as  it  seems  to  the  writer, 
the  major  criticisms  indulged  in  by  labor 
organizations,  relative  to  what  they  be- 
lieve to  be  the  tendencies  of  the  courts, 
are  more  than  amply  justified. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  sit- 
uation. Certain  men  had  entered  the 
employment  of  the  plaintiff,  promising 
that  they  would  not  join  labor  organiza- 
tions. If  these  promises  were  to  be 
regarded  as  valid  and  enforceable  in 
themselves  throughout  the  lives  of  those 
giving  them,  or  even  throughout  their 
period  of  employment,  they  meant  that, 
no  matter  what  treatment  might  be  ac- 
corded, no  matter  what  their  sufferings 
might  be,  the  men  were  not  to  take  the 
most  natural  and  orderly  step  known 
to  workingmen  in  order  to  place  them- 
selves upon  a  better  footing. 

Still  more,  no  one  was  to  approach 
them  and  point  out  the  advantages  which 
might  result  from  their  connecting  them- 
selves with  a  labor  organization.  What- 
ever such  a  step  might  assure  them  in 
the  way  of  easier  conditions  in  life,  of 
assistance  if  out  of  work  or  ill,  of  fun- 
eral benefits,  of  protection  for  their 
children  or  widows,  was  to  remain  un- 
known. The  man  who  should  dare  to 
inform  them  that  by  reason  of  organi- 
zation their  fellowmen  had  been  able 
to  gain  advantages  in  life,  and  that  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  these  advan- 
tages was  open  to  them,  became  by  the 
very  act  guilty  of  having  sought  to  bring 
about  the  violation  of  contracts,  and 
thus  became  a  potential  offender  against 
the  will  of  judges  sitting  in  equity. 

To  these  ends  we  find  that  the  paper 
we  have  recited,  was  treated  as  if  it 
really  were  a  contract,  instead  of  being 
a  promise  of  no  advantage  to  the  coal 
company,  except  as  through  it,  the  com- 
pany might  be  enabled  to  bind  up  its 
employes  to  a  condition  approaching 
servitude,  while  no  advantages  were 
conferred  upon  the  party  whose  liberty 
of  action  and  freedom  of  speech  were 
directly  abridged,  much  less  upon  the 
outsider  affected  by  such  restrictions 
through  injunctions  based  thereon.  It 
cannot  be  that  the  law  itself,  properly  un- 
derstood and  interpreted,  contemplates 
that  when  A  shall  point  out  to  B  that 
B's  material  interests  demand  a  change 
of  his  surroundings  of  whatever  char- 
acter, A  may  be  treated  as  having  been 
guilty  of  an  unlawful  act.  In  no  other 
branch  of  law  is  this  the  case  and  strong 
reasons  must  exist  forbidding  freedom 
of  speech  to  workingmen  though  per- 
mitting it  to  others  occupying  different 
relations  in  life,  if  the  position  of  Judge 
Dayton  be  correct. 

The  judge  labors  through  many  pages 
for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  his  views. 
Learnedly  he  reviews  the  law  relative 


to  trade  unions,  going  back  in  the  mists 
of  antiquity  to  find  a  starting  point  for 
his  thesis.  In  the  statute  of  laborers 
(22  and  23  Edward  III)  he  discovers 
what  he  evidently  esteems  the  basis  of 
what  he  later  treats  as  the  common  law, 
justifying  restrictions  upon  the  action 
of  workingmen.  Of  this  statute  it  has 
been  said: 

"Every  vestige  of  individual  freedom 
to  contract  and  to  combine  was  shorn 
from  the  wage  worker  and  his  social 
status  was  reduced  by  legislative  act  to 
that  of  a  bondman." 

"Common  Law  in  Force" 

Step  by  step  Judge  Dayton  strives  to 
maintain  his  position  by  reference  to  de- 
cisions finding  their  inspiration  in  the 
dying  embers  of  the  feudal  system,  and 
he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
state  of  Virginia,  and  afterwards  West 
Virginia,  inherited  the  common  law  in 
all  its  evil  and  with  the  shackles  it  sanc- 
tified, for  as  he  says:  "the  common  law 
is  in  full  force." 

Having  satisfied  himself  upon  this 
point,  he  determines  without  difficulty 
that  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  is  an  illegal  organization  and 
as  evidence  thereof,  among  other  things, 
says  that  "it  binds  its  members  never  to- 
accept  employment  in  place  of  a  fellow 
member  idle  for  advancing  the  interest 
of  the  union  or  seeking  better  remun- 
eration for  his  labor,"  and  that  it  binds 
him  to  cease  work  at  any  time  he  is 
called  upon  by  the  organization  so  to  do. 

Furthermore  he  regards  this  organi- 
zation as  illegal  because  "they  under- 
take to  require  members  of  the  organi- 
zation to  surrender  their  individual 
freedom  of  action,"  although  at  the 
same  moment  and  as  a  consequence  of 
his  decision,  he  declares  a  paper  to  be  a 
valid  contract,  the  purpose  of  which  was 
to  restrict  an  employe  from  belonging  to 
a  trade  union,  overlooking  the  fact  that 
the  very  contract,  as  he  calls  it,  between 
the  employer  and  employe,  compels  the 
employe  to  surrender  his  individual 
freedom  of  action. 

Again  he  found  the  labor  organiza- 
tion condemnable  because  as  he  said,  it 
assumed  the  right  through  its  officers, 
to  control  the  employer's  business,  to 
shut  down  his  mine  by  calling  out  the 
men  in  obedience  to  their  obligation 
whenever  it  was  deemed  to  the  interest 
of  the  union,  regardless  of  the  em- 
ployers' interests,  although  the  supposed 
contract  he  sustained,  involved  a  re- 
striction upon  the  miner's  freedom  of 
action  as  dear  to  him  as  could  be  the 
employer's. 

It  does  not  seem  worth  while  to  dis- 
cuss at  great  length  such  propositions 
as  were  advanced  by  Judge  Dayton  to 
sustain  a  position  so  manifestly  inimi- 
cal to  the  improvement  of  conditions  of 
labor  in  this  country.  It  is  interesting 
nevertheless  to  note  the  real  influences 
actuating  his  mind,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, which  lead  one  to  believe 
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that  he  spoke  as  judges  often  have 
spoken — not  judicially,  but  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  particular  environment. 
Many  pages  of  the  second  decision 
quoted,  serve  to  make  manifest  these  in- 
fluences. Among  other  things  he  says: 

"All  the  evidence  in  this  record  goes 
to  show  pretty  conclusively  that  the 
fourteen  years'  struggle  of  this  labor 
organization  since  it  entered  into  the 
compact  with  the  operators  of  Ohio, 
western  Pennsylvania,  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois, in  1898,  to  unionize  the  operations 
in  West  Virginia  has  not  been  in  the  in- 
terest either  of  the  betterment  of  mine 
labor  in  the  state,  or  of  upholding  that 
free  commerce  in  coal  between  the  states 
guaranteed  by  federal  law,  but  to  re- 
strain and  even  destroy  it  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, for  the  benefit  of  these  unionized 
competitive  states.  .  .  . 

"It  is  further,  in  my  judgment,  a  com- 
bination or  conspiracy  against  the  rights 
of  the  many  thousands  of  non-union 
miners  in  West  Virginia  who  are  en- 
titled to  enjoy  the  advantages  in  their 
labor  that  nature  has  given  them.  But 
the  question  at  once  arises,  how  could 
unions  carry  out  this  contract  with  the 
operators  in  Ohio,  West  Pennsylvania, 
Indiana  and  Illinois  to  substantially  re- 
strain or  suppress  coal  mining  in  West 
Virginia,  Kentucky  and  other  states  by 
unionizing  them?" 

Then  again,  referring  to  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  he  adds: 

"I  further  conclude  that  it  is  ari  un- 
lawful organization  because  of  its  pro- 
cedure and  practices  in  that  it  ... 
has  by  express  contract  joined  in  a  com- 
bination and  conspiracy  with  a  body  of 
rival  operators,  residents  in  other  states, 
to  control,  restrain,  and,  to  an  extent 
at  least,  destroy,  the  coal  trade  of  the 
state  of  West  Virginia." 

It  appears,  therefore,  to  be  a  fair  in- 
ference that  what  the  learned  judge  be- 
lieved was,  that  if  the  coal  miners  of 
West  Virginia  were  to  become  union- 
ized, the  advantages  of  cheaper  pro- 
duction now  in  possession  of  the  coal 
mine  owners  of  his  state,  might  be  large- 
ly lost.  To  save,  as  he  thought,  this  in- 
dustry in  West  Virginia,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  advantages  the  operators  pos- 
sessed, he  has  displayed  a  willingness  to 
go  to  the  furthest  extremes  in  the  way 
of  forbidding  freedom  of  speech  and 
action. 

Administering  Justice  in 
West  Virginia 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  discuss 
with  an  intelligent  public  the  proposi- 
tion that  a  court  has  no  business  to  be 
influenced  to  any  degree  whatsoever  by 
considerations  of  assumed  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage to  result  to  any  class  of  citi- 
zens of  his  own  state  over  other  citizens 
of  the  same  state,  or  over  those  of  other 
states.  The  judicial  function  is  to  ad- 
minister justice  and  not  to  insure  com- 
mercial advantages  even  by  keeping 
down  the  rate  of  wages  of  some  of  his 
fellow  citizens.  A  want  of  comprehen- 


sion of  this  fact  on  the  part  of  the 
judge  has,  we  may  readily  believe,  added 
immensely  to  the  industrial  tumult  from 
time  to  time  prevailing  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Let  us  turn  from  the  remarkable  opin- 
ion of  Judge  Dayton  to  a  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  of  New 
Jersey  which,  through  its  majority, 
takes  a  position  equally  antagonistic  to 
freedom  of  speech,  in  so  far  as  labor 
organizations  are.  concerned,  although 
this  court  is  not  believed  to  be  un- 
friendly to  the  same  liberty  when  ex- 
ercised by  other  bodies. 

We  will  refer  to  the  case  of  the  Jones 
Glass  Company  vs.  Glass  Bottle  Blow- 
ers' Association1  wherein  the  court,  by 
a  majority  of  ten  to  four,  sustained 
the  injunction  prohibiting  the  defend- 
ants from  inducing  any  of  the  persons 
employed  by  the  plaintiff  under  contract 
to  break  such  contract  by  quitting  the 
service  through  threats,  offers  of  mon- 
ey, offering  to  pay  expenses  or  "by  in- 
ducement or  persuasion;"  "from  ad- 
dressing persons  willing  to  be  employed 
by  complainant  against  their  will  and 
thereby  causing  them  personal  annoy- 
ance with  a  view  to  persuading  them  to 
refrain  from  such  employment;"  "from 
picketing  with  a  view  to  cause  persons 
so  employed  to  refrain  from  such  em- 
ployment," and  "from  inducing  or  per- 
suading or  causing  or  attempting  to  in- 
duce, persuade  or  cause  the  employes  of 
complainant  to  break  their  contracts  of 
service  with  complainant  or  quit  their 
employment." 

We  may  discuss  for  a  moment  just 
what  this  meant  mats  practical  applica- 
tion. If  a  member  of  the  glass  blowers' 
union  heard,  or  a  member  of  his  trade 
heard,  that  another  pursuing  the  same 
occupation  was  contemplating  seeking 
employment  with  the  plaintiff,  or  was  on 
his  way  to  obtain  it,  he  was  forbidden 
from  approaching  that  man  and  telling 
him  that  a  strike  was  in  progress  and 
that  the  acceptance  of  employment  would 
make  him  a  strike  breaker.  He  might 
not  say  to  him,  however  much  the 
speaker  should  believe  he  was  truthful, 
that  the  plaintiff  was  unfair  or  unjust 
to  his  employes,  this  being  done  with  a 
view  to  induce  the  glass  b'.ower  no  long- 
er to  seek  employment  from  the  p'ain- 
tiff.  It  would  make  no  difference  how 
intimate  the  relations  between  the  two 
glass  blowers  might  be,  the  giving  of 
advice  against  the  presumed  interests  of 
the  employer  would  become  a  violation 
of  the  injunction  and  render  the  of- 
fender subject  to  contempt  process. 

Again,  although  in  any  other  branch 
of  industry,  one  person  may  advise  an- 
other that  the  carrying  out  of  a  con- 
tract on  his  part  will  injure  his  health, 
his  immediate  well-being,  or  his  pros- 
pects for  the  future,  without  any  dan- 
ger of  the  interposition  of  a  court  of 
equity,  a  different  rule  prevails  in  the 
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judgment  of  the  highest  court  of  New 
Jersey,  when  the  person  giving  such  ad- 
vice is  a  laborer  and  when  the  subject 
matter  of  the  advice  touches  upon  a  la- 
bor dispute. 

The  New  Jersey  court,  it  is  fair  to 
say,  in  endeavoring  to  clear  the  way  for 
employers  to  obtain  workmen,  acted 
upon  a  theory  which  has  not  received 
universal  acceptance  in  this  country, 
and  that  is  that  the  employer  is  entitled 
to  have  his  "probable  exceptancy"  of 
obtaining  help  clear  from  interference 
by  labor  unions.  According  to  this 
view,  no  matter  how  oppressive  an  em- 
ployer may  be,  his  "expectancy"  of  ob- 
taining laborers  should  be  preserved 
for  him  upon  the  same  basis  as  might 
be  enjoyed  by  the  most  considerate.  In 
no  other  state  at  any  rate  has  so  diligent 
an  effort  been  made  to  protect  an  em- 
ployer from  what  might  well  be  the 
natural  consequence  of  his  own  stupid- 
ity or  of  his  positive  injustice. 

In  New  Jersey 

The  action  of  the  New  Jersey  court 
was  had  in  the  face  of  a  statute  which 
provides  that  "it  shall  not  be  unlawful 
for  any  two  or  more  persons  to  unite, 
combine  or  bind  themselves  by  oath, 
covenant,  agreement,  alliance  or  other- 
wise, to  persuade,  advise  or  encourage 
by  peaceable  means  any  person  or  per- 
sons to  enter  into  any  combination  for 
or  against  leaving  or  entering  into  the 
employment  of  any  person,  persons  or 
corporation."  The  majority  of  the 
court  nevertheless  treated  this  statute 
as  purely .  criminal  in  effect  and  re- 
garded the  persuasion  referred  to  as 
being  merely  such  as,  but  for  the  stat- 
ute, would  be  punished  by  criminal  pro- 
cess. 

When  it  is  believed  that  orders  of 
court  relating  to  members  of  labor  or- 
ganizations have  been  violated,  the 
courts  have  dealt  speedily  with  the  sup- 
posed offender.  The  very  judge  who 
believed  that  his  wishes  or  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  law,  however  erroneous 
it  might  have  been,  had  been  set  at  de- 
fiance, has  treated  the  act  as  if  it  were 
personal  to  himself  or  to  his  court  and 
has  proceeded  to  inflict  punishment  in 
a  case  which,  in  his  judgment,  affected 
the  dignity  of  his  own  office. 

In  our  opinion  this  line  of  action  is 
based  upon  a  theory  that  sets  at  de- 
fiance that  cardinal  principle  of  judicial 
action  that  no  man  shall  be  the  judge 
in  his  own  cause.  Strange  it  is  that 
while  we  adhere  with  pertinacity  and 
justice  to  the  idea  that  all  crimes  against 
the  state  should  be  determined  by  a 
jury  of  twelve  disinterested  men  who 
may  fairly  be  supposed  to  represent  the 
average  common  sense  of  the  commun- 
ity, yet  the  offenses  which  are  describ- 
ed as  being  against  the  dignity  of  the 
court  and  which  are  so  often  intensely 
personal  in  their  nature,  we  permit  to  be 
tried  by  the  man  whose  personal  amour 
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fropre    may    so    easily    induce   him    to 
decide   against   the   possible   offender. 

This  condition  of  affairs  has  excited 
for  years  the  active  protest  of  labor 
organizations,  so  many  of  their  mem- 
bers having  been  the  immediate  suffer- 
ers. We  believe  these  unions  are  ab- 
solutely right  in  their  attitude  and  that 
the  courts  in  maintaining  their  attitude 
toward  contempt  cases  are  illustrating 
the  natural  tendency  of  officials  to  en- 
large their  own  powers,  a  tendency 
which  in  this  respect  has  been  severely 
accentuated  of  late  years. 

The  Nature  of  Contempt 

What,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  contempt?  It  consists  of 
nothing  more  than  an  infringement  of 
the  orderly  process  of  government.  The 
legislature  makes  laws  of  universal  ap- 
plication. The  breaking  of  these  laws 
may  constitute  a  crime  against  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole,  never  a  crime  against 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

In  a  lesser  degree,  the  court  is  a 
law  maker  as  to  parties  coming  before 
it.  In  each  instance  it  says  that  such 
and  such  things  shall  or  shall  not  be 
done,  acting  in  so  doing  not  as  a  power 
independent  of  the  state,  but  as  one  of 
the  instrumentalities  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  order  in  the  community.  Thus 
in  a  narrow  and  personal  way  the  court 
fulfills  exactly  the  function  of  the  legis- 
lature, which  acts  in  a  broad  way.  To 
preserve  order  in  the  community  gen- 
eral laws  made  by  the  legislature  must 
be  obeyed,  and  equally  well  for  exactly 
the  same  reasons,  the  limited  and  re- 
stricted laws  made  by  the  courts  through 
their  decrees  must  receive  observance. 

Similarly  the  executive,  in  many  in- 
stances, is  given  power  to  prescribe 
rules  and  regulations  governing  indi- 
vidual conduct.  The  executive  may 
take  steps  on  the  instant,  just  as  courts 
may  properly  do  on  developments  aris- 
ing in  the  court  room,  to  stop  the  break- 
ing of  a  law  at  the  moment  of  its  pos- 
sible infraction,  but  the  executive  may 
not  administer  the  punishment.  That  is 
left  to  a  court  and  jury. 

Thus  we  see  that  two  branches  of 
government,  with  broad  powers,  go  on 
without  punishing  the  infractions  of 
their  commands,  and  assuredly  no  more 
natural  sanctity,  attaches  to  the  orders 
of  a  court  in  a  particular  case,  than 
may  properly  attach  to  the  commands 
of  the  legislature  or  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations of  the  executive.  If  this  be 
correct  and  logical,  and  it  may  not,  as 
we  believe,  be  contradicted, — no  reason 
exists  why  the  judiciary  should  be  given 
a  power  of  enforcing  punishment  for 
offenses  to  its  supposed  majesty  which 
other  branches  of  the  government  do 
not  possess. 

We  have  indicated  that  the  attitude  of 
the  courts  with  respect  to  personal  in- 
fliction of  punishment  for  contempt  was. 


comparatively  speaking,  a  matter  of  re- 
cent legal  history.  The  truth  is  that,, 
delving  into  the  history  of  the  common 
law,  the  trade  unionist  in  his  demand 
that  cases  of  this  kind  be  tried  by  jury, 
has  the  older  precedent  on  his  side. 

So  commonly  have  courts  of  equity 
exercised  the  power  to  punish  direct- 
ly cases  of  contempt  of  their  orders 
committed  beyond  the  presence  of  the 
court  that  the  bar  in  general  is  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  this  power  is  one 
assumed  only  of  late  years,  while  in  the 
beginning,  cases  of  this  nature  were  the 
subject  of  indictment  or  information  at 
common  law  and  trial  by  jury. 

Solly  Ford,  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Historical  Society  (New  Ser- 
ies, Vol.  3,  1886)  in  examining  into 
the  origin  of  proceedings  in  contempt, 
finds  that  among  the  early  cases,  not 
one  "was  dealt  with  otherwise  than  ac- 
cording to  the  course  of  the  common 
law,  i.  e.,  by  action,  information,  pre- 
sentment or  indictment."  He  gives  in 
this  connection  a  complete  schedule  of 
all  the  early  decisions.  Among  the 
more  striking  instances,  we  discover 
that  when  the  jury  was  abused  in  open 
court  a  jury  was  impanelled  to  try  the 
case.  When  the  chief  justice  was  abus- 
ed in  the  same  forum  an  information 
was  filed.  Even  a  conviction  in  a  Su- 
perior Court  for  a  contempt  in  open 
court  was  reversed  by  writ  of  error  be- 
cause the  offense  was  not  tried  by  a 
jury. 

James  Charles  Fox  in  an  article  in 
the  Law  Quarterly  Review  for  1908,  un- 
der the  title  of  King  vs.  Almun,  reached 
the  same  conclusion,  citing  a  number 
of  cases,  one  in  the  time  of  21  Edward 

I,  where  an  attachment  was  brought  on 
the  king's  behalf  against  one  W,  who 
was  charged  with  trampling  a  prohibi- 
tion under  his  feet,  and  upon  his  deny- 
ing the  contempt  the  case  was  tried  by 
a  jury.    Again  in  the  time  of  3  Edward 

II,  a  man  receiving  a  writ  of  prohibi- 
tion and  throwing  it  on  the  ground,  was 
found  in  contempt  by  a  jury. 

In  the  year  1609,"  it  was  resolved, 
upon  conference  between  all  the  jus- 
tices and  barons  of  the  exchecquer : 

"That  if  a  counsellor  at  law  in  his 
argument  shall  scandal  the  king  or  his 
government  temporal  or  ecclesiastical, 
this  is  a  misdemeanor  and  contempt  of 
Court;  for  this  he  is  to  be  indicted, 
fined  and  imprisoned  and  not  in  Court 
Christian." 

Thoroughly  reviewing  the  matter, 
Mr.  Fox  apparently  did  not  find  that  a 
Court  of  Chancery  ever  exercised  in 
its  early  history  power  to  proceed  sum- 
marily in  cases  of  contempt,  but  that 
whenever  its  orders  had  been  violated 
regular  criminal  proceedings  were  had 
against  the  offender  in  the  Court  of 
Star  Chamber  until  that  court  was 
abolished  in  1641,  and  thereafter  by 
the  provisions  of  the  act  abolishing  it, 
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the  powers  exercised  by  it,  so  far  as 
they  were  legally  exercisable,  were  vest- 
ed in  the  remaining  courts. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Beale,  Jr.,  reviewing  the 
general  subject  in  the  Harvard  Law  Re- 
view of  January  1908  (p.  169),  said 
among  other  things : 

"Down  to  within  a  century  it  was 
very  doubtful  if  the  Chancellor  could 
under  any  circumstances  inflict  punish- 
ment for  disobedience  of  a  decree.  .  .  . 
Anything  in  the  nature  of  a  sentence  to 
a  definite  punishment,  like  a  fine  or  an 
imprisonment  for  a  term,  was  entirely 
foreign  to  the  process." 

The  courts  seem  to  have  forgotten, 
therefore,  that  contempt  proceedings 
were  properly  cognizable  by  a  jury  and 
that  as  Professor  Beale  states,  until 
within  a  hundred  years,  it  was  very 
doubtful  if  the  chancellor  had  ever  re- 
sorted to  punishment  for  criminal  con- 
tempt, reserving  the  process  entirely  to 
the  carrying  out  of  a  decree  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  futile.  But 
they  have  not  forgotten  that  contempts 
are  ordinarily  criminal  in  their  nature, 
language  to  such  effect  being  used  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
as  well  as  by  a  great  number  of  inferior 
courts.  A  very  few  of  the  many  ex- 
amples are  the  following:  7  Wheaton, 
38;  20  Wall.,  387;  221  Mo.,  623;  26  Pa. 
State,  18;  117  Fed.,  184;  191  Fed.,  208; 
125  Pacific,  802:  129  Fed.,  105. 

Unionist  Request  for  Jury  Trial 

Considerations  of  space  forbid  our 
enlarging  the  argument.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  foregoing  shows  that  the 
trade  unions  are  at  least  justified  in 
their  view  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
right,  as  well  as  from  the  standpoint 
of  earlier  precedent,  power  of  arbitrary 
adjudication  and  commitment  in  cases 
of  contempt  should  not  rest  in  the  hands 
of  the  judges.  When,  therefore,  the 
unionist  asks  that  juries  be  allowed  to 
pass  upon  this  class  of  questions  he  is 
not  unreasonable. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should 
consider  in  this  connection  whether 
judges  have  abused  the  power  which 
for  so  many  years  they  have,  as  it  ap- 
pears, assumed.  The  thing  they  have 
done  is,  as  we  have  shown,  contrary  to 
the  first  principles  of  judicial  action, 
recognized  through  all  the  ages.  The 
unionist  is  under  no  more  obligation  to 
prove  that  wrong  results  therefrom  than 
the  mathematician  is  to  demonstrate  the 
accepted  axioms  of  mathematics.  Cer- 
tain things  are  inherently  right  in  law 
as  in  geometry  and  certain  other  things 
are  as  inherently  impossible  if  justice 
be  a  legal  end. 

Yet  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  through  its  representa- 
tives before  Congress,  has  resisted  to 
the  utmost  not  alone  trial  by  jury  in 
contempt  cases,  but  even  as  mild  and  in- 
effectual a  thing  as  the  allowance  of  a 
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hange  of  venue  from  a  judge  suppos- 
ed to  be  prejudiced  against  the  person 
accused  of  contempt,  although  the 
judge  before  whom  the  case  should  then 
go  might  very  possibly  be  influenced 
against  the  defendant  by  his  surround- 
ings and  relationship  to  the  judge  whose 
orders  are  supposed  to  have  been  of- 
fended. And,  after  all,  as  we  have 


pointed  out,  the  real  offense,  if  any, 
has  been  against  the  government  of 
which  the  judges  are  merely  the  agents. 
It  has  been  hard  for  the  National  Asso- 
ciation mentioned  to  understand  that 
judicial  processes  are  not  essentially 


TO    TRANSLATE    a    somewhat 
unfamiliar  and  abstruse  depart- 
ment of  law  into  terms  of  plain 
daily  relations  for  the  lay  read- 
er is  no  simple  task.    I  must  therefore 
ask   for   indulgence   and   patience  as   I 
endeavor     to     briefly     formulate     the 
grounds   of   objection    to   congressional 
legislation  now  demanded  by  labor  or- 
ganizations for  the  purpose  of  regulat- 
ing or  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  writ 
of  injunction  in  labor  disputes. 

First  of  all,  I  must  ask  you  to  con- 
sider the  function  of  an  injunction — the 
practical  and  necessary  work  which  it 
daily  performs,  not  only  as  an  affirma- 
tive remedy  but  as  a  deterrent  of  wrong- 
ful action.  Only  by  the  light  of  its 
nature  and  purpose,  and  with  a  clear 
conception  of  the  fundamental  charac- 
ter of  public  and  private  rights  con- 
stantly involved  in  labor  controversies 
may  we  intelligently  meet  familiar  crit- 
icism and  probe  the  unsound  legislation 
constantly  pressed  upon  congressional 
attention. 

Probably  no  other  legal  remedy  in 
common  use  has  been  more  frequently 
misrepresented,  more  ignorantly  criti- 
cised or  more  constantly  misunderstood 
than  this  writ  of  injunction.  Indeed, 
discussion  before  congressional  com- 
mittees, no  less  than  in  the  presence  of 
popular  gatherings,  would  indicate  a 
common  belief  among  laymen  that  it  is 
used  in  almost  every  strike  and  per- 
haps more  frequently  applied  in  labor 
disputes  than  in  any  other  controversy. 
This  impression  produced  by  the  vivid 
but  loose  rhetoric  of  passionate  critics 
is  dispelled  by  a  very  brief  investiga- 
tion. For  investigation  discloses,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  that  injunctions  are 
comparatively  infrequent  in  labor  con- 
troversies, and  that  those  issued  repre- 
sent but  a  small  fraction  of  the  number 
granted  in  all  litigation.  For  instance, 
a  careful  examination  of  the  records 
of  the  circuit  and  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  from  January  1,  1903, 
to  January  1,  1913,  a  period  of  ten 
years,  discloses  643  injunctions,  of 
which  but  twenty-six  applied  to  labor 
disputes,  617  issuing  in  other  contro- 
versies. 

What  of  state  courts,  one  naturally 
inquires?  Time  will  not  permit  ex- 
tensive inquiry.  The  record  of  a  single 
typical  industrial  state  should,  however. 
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be  illustrative.  Massachusetts  will 
surely  be  accepted  as  an  excellent  type. 
Its  Bureau  of  Statistics  investigated  the 
frequency  with  which  the  state  courts 
had  issued  injunctions  in  labor  disputes 
during  ja  period  of  ten  years — from 
1899  to  1909.  The  inquiry  disclosed 
that  during  that  period  2,002  strikes 
were  reported.  In  sixty-six  or  3.29  per 
cent,  of  these,  injunctions  were  sought. 
In  forty-six  cases,  or  on  an  average  of 
four  times  in  each  year,  or  in  2.24  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  strikes,  in- 
junctions were  secured.  In  nine  of 
these  cases,  or  .044  per  cent  of  the 
strikes  reported,  there  were  proceedings 
for  contempt  of  court.  In  two  strikes 
of  the  2,002  reported  during  ten  years, 
there  were  two  convictions  for  contempt 
following  the  disobedience  of  an  injunc- 
tion.1 

Rarity  of  Injunction  Orders 

These  interesting  figures  suggest  the 
gross  exaggeration  indulged  in  with  re- 
spect to  the  frequency  and  ease  with 
which  injunctions  issue  in  labor  dis- 
putes. It  proves  nothing  respecting  the 
principles  at  issue,  but  it  goes  far  to 
correct  the  misconception,  so  widely  en- 
tertained and  so  carefully  nurtured,  that 
the  issuance  of  these  orders  in  wage 
disputes  is  a  chief  business  of  the 
courts. 

The  writ  itself  is  no  modern  inno- 
vation. It  was  known  under  other 
names  to  the  civil  law  of  Rome,  and, 
as  we  recognize  it  in  our  judicial  sys- 
tem, has  a  clear  history  for  800  years, 
its  use  developing  during  that  period 
with  certainty  and  clearness.  It  as- 
sumes two  forms,  one  mandatory,  the 
other  prohibitory.  The  former  direct- 
ing the  performance  of  specific  acts; 
the  latter,  with  which  we  are  alone  con- 
cerned here,  forbidding  the  doing  of 
specific  acts  threatening  irreparable  in- 
jury. It  is  the  great  preservative  rem- 
edy of  preventive  justice,  the  chief 
weapon  of  the  equity,  as  distinguished 
from  the  law  court.  The  law  courts 
looking  squarely  at  acts  accomplished, 
direct  their  judgments  against  things 
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more  sacrosanct  than  the  orders  of  an 
executive  or  the  acts  of  Congress. 

Until  this  lesson  be  learned  in  court 
and  out,  as  well  as  the  other  lessons  to 
be  inferred  from  the  examples  given  in 
the  earlier  part  of  this  article,  undoubt- 
edly the  trade  unionist  will  feel  that  he 
has  just  cause  for  complaint  against 
courts. 


and  possessions  which  compensate  for 
injury  done.  Equity  courts,  facing  that 
which  threatens  injury  under  circum- 
stances where  if  it  occurs  no  subse- 
quent compensation  is  possible,  issue  or- 
ders to  persons  whom  it  immediately 
commands  to  do  or  to  omit  doing  cer- 
tain things.  Equity's  remedy,  the  in- 
junction, prevents  what  no  law  court 
can  cure. 

Law  and  equity  courts  are  thus  the 
perfect  complement  of  complete  justice. 
The  right  to  the  preventive  remedy  is 
as  great  as  the  right  to  the  compensa- 
tory remedy.  If  that  were  not  true, 
practical  justice  would  be  not  merely 
imperfect,  it  would  be  impossible.  There 
would  exist  no  power  cr  means  by  which 
to  prevent  the  doing  of  injury  for  which 
the  law  could  afterwards  supply  no  re- 
dress. But  because  we  can  prevent  as 
well  as  compensate,  the  jurisdiction  in 
equity  arises  only  when  the  law  court 
is  impotent — that  is,  when  the  suitor 
stands  before  a  chancellor  threatened 
with  irreparable  damage  and  without 
an  adequate  remedy  at  law. 

Now  the  courts  declare  an  injury  to 
be  "irreparable"  just  when  the  good 
sense  of  any  citizen  would.  In  a  phrase, 
irreparable  injury,  justifying  the  issu- 
ance of  an  injunction,  arises  either  from 
the  nature  of  the  injury  itself  or  from 
want  of  legal  responsibility  in  the  per- 
sons threatening  to  commit  it.  From 
this  we  perceive  that  every  man's  right 
to  protection  by  injunction  is  predicat- 
ed upon  the  character  of  the  wrong  with 
which  he  is  threatened  and  not  the  kind 
of  persons  who  threaten  it.  It  must 
therefore  be  evident  that  a  citizen  is 
entitled  to  an  injunction  in  a  labor  dis- 
pute if  a  combination  of  laborers 
threaten  his  property  with  irreparable 
damage,  just  as  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances he  is  entitled  to  an  injunc- 
tion against  a  combination  of  business 
men  or  others  who  infringe  his  pat- 
ent, or  restrain  his  trade,  or  injure  his 
good-will,  or  maintain  any  kind  of  a 
nuisance  injurious  to  his  home  or  his 
place  of  business. 

But,  it  is  said  "injunctions  ordinarily 
issue  only  to  protect  property  or  rights 
of  property,  but  in  labor  disputes  they 
restrain  personal  rights."  Let  us  an- 
alyze a  moment  the  character  of  these 
rights. 

Needless  to  say.  "property"  possesses 
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no  rights  of  its  own.  It  is  a  right  in- 
hering in  some  person  to  the  ownership 
or  control  of  things.  It  is  not  the  mere 
right  to  possess,  but  to  use  something. 
Ownership  is  control.  What  I  cannot 
use  I  do  not  control.  A  house,  a  store, 
a  factory  I  owned  but  could  not  use, 
would  be  for  the  purpose  of  its  exist- 
ence, valueless.  Therefore  no  owner- 
ship is  protected  if  the  free  and  lawful 
use  of  the  thing  possessed  is  not  equally 
protected. 

"The  notion  is  intolerable  that  a  man 
should  be  protected  by  the  law  in  the 
enjoyment  of  property  once  it  is  ac- 
quired, but  left  unprotected  by  the  law 
in  his  effort  to  acquire  it.  The  cup  of 
Tantalus  would  be  a  fitting  symbol  for 
such  a  mockery.  Our  constitution  rec- 
ognizes no  such  notion." — Justice  Pit- 
ney, Brennan  vs.  United  Hatters,  73  N. 
J.  L. 

Property  Rights  Intangible 

The  difficulty  with  our  critic  is  that 
he  too  frequently  thinks  and  talks  as 
though  chattels  and  real  estate  alone 
were  comprehended  in  the  term  "prop- 
erty" whereas  a  brief,  common-sense  ex- 
amination discloses  that  the  mqst  valu- 
able of  all  property  rights  are  intang- 
ible, beginning  with  the  primal  right, 
which  man  possesses  in  his  own  labor 
and  the  fruits  thereof.  If  we  pause  to 
analyze  that  fact,  we  must  admit  that 
man  owns  the  labor  of  his  own  head, 
no  less  than  that  of  his  hand;  of  his 
pen,  no  less  than  that  of  his  pick;  his 
learning  no  less  than  the  reward  of  its 
exercise;  his  profession  no  less  than 
his  trade.  Every  exercise  of  mind  or 
body  possessing  value  is  property,  as 
much  as  the  coat  on  my  back  or  the 
hat  on  my  head,  the  house  in  which  I 
live,  or  the  land  whose  fruits  sustain 
my  life.  Nay,  more,  since  we  can  ob- 
tain that  which  we  need  and  desire  only 
by  exchanging  it  for  that  which  is  pos- 
sessed by  others,  the  most  commonplace, 
necessary,  and,  indeed,  socially,  the  most 
indispensable  of  property  rights  is  the 
right  of  contract. 

These  rights  are  not  rare  or  recon- 
dite— they  are  universally  recognized 
not  merely  by  the  technical  rules  of 
generations  of  judges  but  by  the  per- 
sisting agreement  ef  all  men  of  our 
blood.  "No  right  of  property  or  capi- 
tal," said  Lord  Branwell,  "was  so  sac- 
red or  carefully  guarded  by  the  law  of 
the  land  as  that  of  personal  liberty.'" 
Our  own  constitutional  guaranty  of 
"liberty  and  property"  has  always  been 
interpreted  by  our  highest  court  to  em- 
brace not  merely  the  right  of  the  citi- 
zen to  freely  use  his  power  and  facul- 
ties in  all  lawful  ways,  in  the  exercise 
of  any  trade,  profession  or  business, 
but  "for  that  purpose  to  enter  into  all 
contracts  that  may  be  proper,  neces- 
sary and  essential  in  his  carrying  out 
the  purposes  mentioned.*  This  of 
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course  without  prejudice  to  the  regula- 
tion of  such  arguments  in  the  public 
interest. 

The  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commis- 
sion epitomized  these  great  elementary 
rights  which  underlie  all  our  civiliza- 
tion by  saying: 

"The  right  and  liberty  to  pursue  a 
lawful  calling  and  to  lead  a  peaceable 
life,  free  from  molestation  or  attack, 
concerns  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
all  men,  and  denial  of  them  means  the 
destruction  of  one  of  the  greatest  bene- 
fits which  the  social  organization  con- 
fers."4 

We  therefore  find,  embedded  in  our 
daily  experience,  apparent  in  our  cus- 
toms, that  the  common  law  and  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind  recognizes  not 
only  our  lands  and  chattels,  but  the 
powers  by  which  we  acquire  and  dis- 
pose of  them,  and  use  them  to  our  own 
profit  and  our  neighbor's  benefit,  and 
even  the  peculiar  qualities  of  mind  and 
body  from  which  we  derive  pecuniary 
advantage,  are  rights  of  property  en- 
titled in  their  exercise  to  the  same  pro- 
tection given  to  those  tangible  posses- 
sions which  the  eye  may  see  and  the 
hands  grasp. 

Now,  by  the  honest  and  efficient  use 
of  our  powers  and  possessions,  in  com- 
merce and  industry,  we  may  earn  a  rep- 
utation; because  of  the  quality  of  our 
product  or  our  work,  the  promptness 
with  which  we  meet  our  pecuniary  ob- 
ligations, or  by  any  or  all  those  circum- 
stances of  business  activity  through 
which  esteem  is  won  in  the  mind  of  the 
buying  public;  which  creates  in  its  pos- 
sessor a  new  property  right  as  valuable 
as  the  factory  which  produces,  the  store 
which  distributes  or  the  skill  which  di- 
rects the  production  of  a  commodity. 

This  fruit  of  success  and  character 
in  trade  is  termed  "good-will"  and  we 
acknowledge  its  existence  and  value  in 
the  very  heart  of  our  laws  and  customs. 
We  see  it  in  our  tariff  acts,  and  the 
anti-trust  statute  gives  triple  damages 
for  injury  to  "business."  So  good-will 
is  thus  recognized  not  only  as  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  physical  instru- 
mentalities used  in  the  transaction  of 
business,  but  it  is  frequently  sold  with- 
out reference  to  the  realty  and  chattels 
in  the  use  of  which  it  has  come  into 
being. 

Among  the  amendments  proposed  by 
the  recent  Ohio  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion was  one  limiting  the  remedy  by 
injunction  in  "labor  disputes"  to  the 
protection  of  "physical  property."  This 
would  have  withdrawn  protection  en- 
tirely from  the  intangible  rights  we  have 
just  considered,  but,  so  clear  was  the 
popular  understanding  of  the  issue  in- 
volved, the  amendment  was  defeated  at 
the  ensuing  election  by  over  17,000 
votes. 

'Report  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commis- 
sion, p.  76. 


Turning  to  another  aspect  of  the  mat- 
ter we  must  realize  that  this  is  a  world 
of  conflicting  rights,  and  our  own  free- 
dom and  privilege  of  conduct  is  meas- 
ured by  the  equal  privilege  and  freedom 
of  every  other  citizen  with  whom  we 
come  in  contact.  To  recall  a  familiar 
but  happy  illustration,  you  will  remem- 
ber the  story  of  the  drunken  man  who 
shook  his -finger  in  the  face  of  a  stran- 
ger and  replied  to  the  other's  protest 
by  saying:  "This  is  a  free  country;  I 
have  a  right  to  shake  my  finger  in  your 
face,"  to  which  the  sober  one  replied: 
"Your  right  to  shake  your  finger  ends 
where  my  nose  begins." 

- 
Applicability  of  Remedies 

Men,  therefore,  possess  few  absolute 
rights;  their  exercise,  at  least,  is  gen- 
erally qualified  by  the  rights  of  every 
other.  It  must  further  be  admitted  that 
there  cannot  be  one  set  of  rights  or 
remedies  for  one  class  of  citizens,  and 
another  set  for  another  class  under  the 
same  circumstances.  It  must  be  obvious 
that  the  right  to  a  remedy,  which  is  but 
the  means  of  protecting  or  enforcing  a 
right,  must  depend  upon  the  character 
of  the  injury  which  menaces  and  not 
the  kind  of  person  or  combinations  who 
threaten  it.  We  cannot,  therefore,  have 
one  principle  of  action  for  labor  dis- 
putes and  another  for  controversies  of 
every  other  character.  We  cannot  say 
that  a  body  of  laborers  may  combine  to 
threaten  injury  and  to  do  injury  to 
every  workman  or  business  man  who 
enters  the  employ  or  gives  patronage  to 
one  with  whom  they  disagree  until  that 
person  complies  with  their  demand, 
whether  just  or  unjust,  and  still  require 
the  government  to  encourage  an  indi- 
vidual to  enjoin  or  prosecute  a  combi- 
nation of  business  competitors  who 
agree  to  compel  some  one  to  do  busi- 
ness in  the  way  and  under  the  condi- 
tions which  they  demand,  or  not  at  all. 
It  is  elementary,  at  least  in  this  country, 
that  all  citizens,  irrespective  of  class, 
color  or  creed,  must  be  secured  the  pro- 
tection of  the  same  rights,  by  the  same 
remedies,  under  the  same  circumstances. 

Now,  let  us  examine  as  briefly  as  we 
may  the  specific  criticisms  aimed  at  the 
use  of  injunctions  in  labor  disputes.  In 
this  connection  we  cannot  overempha- 
size the  fact  that  we  are  dealing  not 
with  the  acts  of  individuals  but  those  of 
combinations.  Let  us  then  first  examine 
the  persistent  contention  that  "a  com- 
bination of  men  ought  not  to  be  en- 
joined from  doing  that  which  it  is  not 
unlawful  for  one  man  to  do." 

Ever  since  men  united  their  individ- 
ual powers  for  a  common  purpose,  man- 
kind has  recognized  that  a  combination 
is  not  merely  a  multiple  of  individual 
powers  but  a  new  entity  in  which  the 
judgment  and  will  of  the  individual 
components  are  subordinated  to  the  pur- 
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pose  and  motive  of  the  combination. 
By  the  very  circumstance  of  their  na- 
ture and  effect  we  must  perceive  that 
there  are  many  things  which  may  be 
lawful  when  done  by  one  person  which 
become  unlawful  and  even  criminal 
when  many  combine  or  agree  to  do 
them  in  concert.  Thus,  for  instance, 
any  baker  in  a  given  town  might  for 
any  reason,  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  re- 
fuse to  sell  bread  to  an  individual.  It 
would  evidently  be  quite  another  matter 
if  every  baker  in  the  same  town  agreed 
not  to  sell  bread  to  the  same  individual 
in  order  to  compel  him  to  do  something 
which  they  had  in  mind.  The  whole 
theory  of  price-fixing  combinations, 
which  we  are  struggling  to  control, 
rests  upon  that  distinction.  Every  man 
has  the  right  to  charge  as  much  or  as 
little  as  he  pleases  for  the  thing  which 
he  desires  to  sell,  but  the  moment  a 
number  agree  to  sell  only  for  a  given 
price,  an  entirely  new  situation  obvious- 
ly arises.  So,  from  their  very  nature, 
the  most  elementary  considerations  of 
public  policy  compel  us  to  deny  that  a 
combination  may  be  permitted  to  do 
everything  that  is  lawful  for  an  indi- 
vidual. 

Innocent  Acts  may  be  Unlawful 

But  it  is  further  charged  that  injunc- 
tions issue  in  labor  disputes  which  for- 
bid the  doing  of  acts  "in  themselves 
innocent  and  lawful."  So,  it  is  said, 
men  have  been  enjoined  from  "using 
the  streets  and  roads,"  or  from  "per- 
suading," or  "visiting"  the  homes  of 
workmen  not  on  strike.  To  this  it 
might  be  generally  replied  that  when- 
ever the  purpose  of  a  combination  is 
to  do  an  unlawful  injury,  every  act, 
however  innocent  in  itself,  is  made  un- 
lawful by  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
done.  But.  further,  "No  conduct,"  said 
Justice  Holmes  in  a  famous  decision, 
"has  such  absolute  privilege  as  to  jus- 
tify all  possible  schemes  of  which  it 
may  be  a  part.  The  most  innocent  and 
constitutionally  protected  of  acts  or 
omissions  may  be  made  by  a  step  in  a 
criminal  plot,  and  if  it  is  a  step  in  a 
plot  neither  its  innocence  nor  the  con- 
stitution is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  plot  by  law.'" 

To  take  illustrations  from  practical 
litigation,  we  find  miners  in  a  particular 
controversy  enjoined  from  marching  up 
and  down  a  particular  road  for  the 
purpose  of  intimidating  other  miners, 
who  desire  to  use  the  same  highway  to 
go  to  and  from  their  homes  or  their 
work.  The  right  of  the  striking  miner 
to  the  use  of  the  public  highway  is  un- 
questionable, but  he  may  not  use  it, 
either  by  himself  or  in  combination 
with  others,  to  prevent  equal  access  to 
it  or  the  equally  rightful  presence  of 
another  upon  it.* 

•Aikens  vs.  Wisconsin,  195  U.  S.  194. 
•Mackall  vs.  Ratchford,  82  Fed.  41. 


It  is  charged  by  Samuel  Gompers  that 
injunctions  have  been  issued  denying  the 
the  right  of  "free  locomotion"  or  "free 
speech."  In  the  celebrated  White  case, 
it  will  be  remembered  that  Daniel  Web- 
ster asked  a  New  England  jury  to  con- 
vict of  murder  a  citizen  who  was  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  street  of  a  peace- 
ful village  while  another  killed  a  sleep- 
ing old  man  in  an  adjacent  house.  The 
defendant  insisted  that  he  was  merely 
exercising  the  right  of  "free  locomo- 
tion," but  he  was  exercising  that  right 
for  the  purpose  of  informing  his  con- 
federate of  the  approach  of  officers  of 
the  law,  and  the  jury  held  him  as  guilty 
of  murder,  because  of  his  purpose,  as 
the  criminal  who  drove  a  knife  to  the 
heart  of  his  victim. 

The  quality  of  an  act  is  made  by  the 
purpose  or  motive  of  the  actor.  So  the 
Supreme  Court  pointed  out  in  the  Gom- 
pers case  that  an  injunction  which  for- 
bade the  carrying  on  of  an  unlawful 
boycott  by  printed  words  or  symbols 
forbade  the  use  of  means  innocent  in 
themselves  but  used  in  this  instance  for 
the  accomplishment  of  an  unlawful  pur- 
pose. As  President  Taft  happily  ex- 
pressed it,  when  a  judge  on  the  bench, 
the  right  of  free  speech 

"has  never  been  supposed  to  protect 
one  from  prosecution  or  suits  for  slan- 
der, or  for  any  of  the  many  malicious 
and  tortuous  injuries  which  the  agency 
of  the  tongue  has  been  so  often  em- 
ployed to  inflict.  If  the  obstruction  to 
the  operation  of  the  road  by  the  re- 
ceiver was  unlawful  and  malicious,  it 
is  not  less  a  contempt  because  the  in- 
strument which  he  used  to  effect  it  was 
his  tongue  rather  than  his  hand."1 

The  word  "persuasion,"  frequently 
made  the  subject  of  harsh  criticism, 
has  never  been  used  in  an  injunction 
except  in  connection  with  other  phases 
forbidding  conduct  of  an  unlawful 
character.  No  rule  of  interpretation  is 
better  settled  than  where  a  number  of 
phrases  are  used  the  concluding  word 
of  many  terms  is  given  the  construc- 
tion as  of  the  same  general  class  as 
the  previous  phrases.  Thus  the  word 
"persuasion"  is  used  as  a  general  pro- 
hibition of  "persuasion"  of  the  same 
general  unlawful  character  as  that  pre- 
viously forbidden  in  the  writ. 

"The  court's  protective  and  re- 
straining powers  extend  to  every  de- 
vice whereby  property  is  irreparably 
damaged  or  commerce  is  illegally  re- 
strained. To  hold  that  the  restraint  of 
trade  under  the  Sherman  anti-trust  act 
or  under  the  general  principles  of  law 
could  be  enjoined,  but  that  the  means 
through  which  the  restraint  was  ac- 
complished could  not  be  enjoined,  would 
be  to  render  the  law  impotent."* 

'Thomas  vs.  Cincinnati,  62  Fed.  822. 
'Buck  Stove  &  Range  Co.  vs.  Gompers, 
221  U.   S..  418. 


The  Question  of  Jury  Trial 

Another  serious  and  plausible  charge 
is  that  injunctions  are  issued  against 
acts  which  are  crimes,  and  through 
proceedings  in  contempt  the  person* 
committing  these  acts  are  deprived  of 
trial  by  jury  although  the  offence  for 
which  they  are  punished  is  of  a  crimi- 
nal nature. 

It  must  first  be  observed  that  this  ob- 
jection is  not  peculiar  to  labor  disputes 
but  applies  equally  to  every  instance  in 
which  an  injuction  is  issued.  Thus  in 
an  action  over  title  to  property,  the 
court,  pending  the  settlement  of  the 
dispute,  might  enjoin  one  party  from 
interfering  with  the  other  in  possession. 
The  adverse  party  forcibly  interfering, 
with  such  possession  might  commit  as- 
sault and  battery.  The  court  punish- 
ing such  person  for  contempt  would 
punish,  not  the  crime  committed,  but 
the  interference  with  the  property  right 
of  possession  which  if  secured  pending 
the  adjudication  of  the  case. 

It  could  be  said  here,  as  readily  as  in 
a  labor  dispute  in  which  there  were 
similar  circumstances  of  forcible  tres- 
pass, that  the  party  was  tried  and  con- 
victed of  assault,  without  right  to  trial 
by  jury.  In  many  instances  the  same 
act  may  constitute  a  contempt  and  a 
crime,  but  the  contempt  is  one  thing, 
the  crime  another,  and  the  punishment 
of  one  neither  duplicates  nor  prevents 
the  punishment  of  the  other. 

"The  law  is  full  of  instances  in  which 
the  same  act  may  give  rise  to  a  civil 
action  and  a  criminal  prosecution.  An 
assault  with  intent  to  kill  may  be  pun- 
ished criminally  under  an  indictment 
therefor,  or  will  support  a  civil  action 
for  damages,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
all  other  offences  which  cause  injury 
to  person  or  property.  In  such  cases 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  court  is 
invoked,  not  to  enforce  the  criminal 
law  and  punish  the  wrong  done,  but  to 
compensate  the  injured  party  for  the 
damages  which  he  or  his  property  has 
suffered.  *  *  *  So  here  the  acts  of 
the  defendants  may  or  may  not  have 
been  violations  of  the  criminal  law.  If 
they  were,  that  matter  is  for  inquiry  in 
other  proceedings.  The  complaint 
made  against  them  in  this  is  of  dis- 
obedience to  an  order  of  a  civil  court 
made  for  the  protection  of  property  and 
the  security  of  rights.'" 

It  is  frequently  said  by  labor  leaders, 
and  the  implication  has  crept  into  the 
platform  of  a  great  political  party,  that 
equity  courts  apply  other  and  different 
principles  in  labor  disputes  from  those^ 
enforced  in  other  controversies,  and  it 
is  insinuatingly  declared  "that  no  in- 
junction ought  to  issue  in  a  labor  dis- 
pute that  would  not  issue  in  any  other 
controversy."  But  it  may  be  asserted 
without  fear  of  contradiction  that  no 
principles  of  law  have  been  applied  dur- 

'Justice  Brewer  in  re  Debs,  158  U.  S., 
593. 
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ing  a  greater  period  of  time  than  those 
which  underlie  the  issuance  of  injunc- 
tions in  a  labor  dispute. 

The  Danbury  Hatters'  Boycott 

So,  for  illustration,  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  condemned  the  boycott  in 
the  Danbury  hatters'  case,  both  as  a 
violation  of  the  Sherman  act  and  an 
unlawful  combination  at  the  common 
law,  it  declared  the  combination  dis- 
closed to  belong  to  that  class  "which 
aimed  at  compelling  third  parties  and 
strangers  involuntarily  not  to  engage 
in  the  course  of  trade  except  on  condi- 
tions that  the  combination  imposes."10 

Some  years  before  it  condemned  and 
penalized  with  equal  vigor,  in  a  like 
proceeding,  a  combination  of  tile  deal- 
ers who  combined  to  boycott  other 
business  men  who  did  not  purchase  or 
sell  tiles  under  the  conditions  imposed 
by  the  combination,"  and  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  in  a  criminal 
prosecution  which  grew  out  of  a  pecu- 
liarly vicious  boycott  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  conducted  by  members  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  union  men  who  were 
convicted  before  a  District  magistrate, 
without  trial  by  jury,  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on 
the  ground  that  the  crime  of  which 
they  were  accused,  to-wit:  conspiracy 
to  boycott,  was  an  offence  so  "heinous" 
in  its  nature  at  the  common  law  that  a 
person  accused  of  it  was  constitution- 
ally guaranteed  a  trial  by  jury.  This 
contention  was  sustained  in  an  opinion 
written  by  Justice  Harlan." 

The  argument  asserting  the  pecu- 
liarly criminal  and  vicious  nature  of  the 
boycott  was  made  by  the  now  distin- 
guished counsel  for  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  Jackson  Ralston. 
So  we  perceive  that  at  a  very  early 
period  in  the  use  of  the  boycott  the 
members  of  labor  organizations  relied 
upon  the  ancient  vice  of  their  own  prac- 
tice to  escape  the  consequences  of  its 
use. 

So,  too,  in  cases  where  injunctions 
are  issued  to  prevent  a  labor  combina- 
tion from  procuring  or  compelling  a 
breach  of  contract  between  employer 
and  employe  by  intimidation,  threat, 
bribery  or  even  "persuasion,"  the  under- 
lying principle  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
labor  dispute.  The  protection  of  con- 
tracts against  the  interference  of  third 
parties  is  as  old  as  English  law.  Our 
own  Supreme  Court  declared  on  one 
occasion : 

«  "The  same  reasons  cover  every  case 
where  one  person  maliciously  persuades 
another  to  break  any  contract  with  a 
third  person.  It  is  not  confined  to  con- 
tracts of  service."1' 

"Loewe  vs.  Lawlor,  208  U.  S.,  300. 

"Montague  vs.  Lowry,  193  U.  S.  38. 

"Callan  vs.  Wilson,  127  U.  S.,  540. 

"Jones  vs.  Stanley,  76  N.  C,  355,  quoted 
with  approval  Angle  vs.  C.  &  St.  P.  R.  R., 
151  U.  S..  14 


In  pursuance  of  the  same  principle, 
ticket  scalpers  have  been  enjoined  from 
offering  to  buy  the  unused  portions  of 
return  trip  tickets  sold  under  a  con- 
tract printed  on  the  ticket  which  re- 
quired that  they  should  be  used  only 
by  the  purchaser,  and  such  scalpers 
were  even  forbidden  to  advertise  that 
they  would  purchase  such  tickets."  Thus 
is  "freedom  of  speech  and  the  press" 
strangled  without  protest  under  the 
operation  of  the  same  principle  of  law 
which  excites  the  wildest  rhetoric  when 
applied  to  a  labor  dispute ! 

I  shall  not  refer  to  such  matters  as 
the  issuance  of  restraining  orders  with- 
out notice,  for  not  only  is  the  practice 
recognized  as  essential,  in  some  circum- 
stances, to  the  preservation  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  litigation  itself,  or  to  the 
prevention  of  irreparable  damage  which 
under  some  conditions  the  very  no- 
tice itself  would  incite,  but  legislation 
proposed  by  labor  organizations  them- 
selves does  not  question  the  right  or 
necessity  for  such  orders.  And  since 
it  is  obviously  true  that  the  necessity 
and  propriety  of  such  restraining  or- 
ders cannot  be  denied  in  labor  disputes 
without  denying  them  in  every  other 
department  of  litigation,  it  is  a  waste 
of  time  to  consider  the  radical  sugges- 
tions of  some  exalted  personages,  and 
some  less  exalted,  who  would  undertake 
to  deprive  a  court  of  the  right  to  issue 
any  injunctive  order  without  notice. 

I  pass  now  from  consideration  of  the 
general  complaints  against  injunctions 
to  the  legislation  which  those  who  make 
these  complaints  believe  they  justify. 
Nor  shall  I  now,  for  lack  of  space,  re- 
fer to  the  so-called  Clayton  injunction 
bill  which  passed  the  House  during  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  but  which  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate  de- 
clined to  report.  It  was  well  known  to 
be  a  compromise  with  the  demands  of 
organized  labor  and  it  is  therefore  more 
profitable  to  discuss  those  measures 
which  are  officially  endorsed  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  may 
therefore  be  presumed  to  express  their 
legislative  desires. 

A.  F.  of  L.  Injunction  Measurse 

These  are  the  so-called  Pearre  bill, 
drawn  by  T.  C.  Spelling,  former  coun- 
sel for  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  first  introduced  in  the  fifty- 
ninth  Congress,15  and  with  slight 
changes  represented  by  Mr.  Wilson,  of 
Pennsylvania,  now  secretary  of  labor, 
in  the  Sixty-second  Congress.1'  A  later 
bill  embracing  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  Pearre-Wilson  measures  but 
more  comprehensive  in  scope  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Bartlett,  of  Georgia," 

"Bitterman  vs.  L.  &  N.  R.  R..  207  U.  S., 
205. 

"H.  R.  94. 
"H.  R.  11032 
1TH.  R.  23189 


during  the'  second  session  of  the  Sixty- 
second  Congress,  and  was  re-introduced 
by  him"  and  also  by  Senator  Bacon,  of 
Georgia,  in  the  special  session.19 

The  officials  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  during  the  conventions 
of  1912-13  transferred  to  the  Bartlett 
bill  the  endorsement  given  to  its  prede- 
cessors, Mr.  Gompers  appearing  with 
the  author  and  members  of  the  federa- 
tion's Executive  Committee  before  the 
Commitee  on  Rules  of  the  last  House, 
declared  that  it  expressed  their  desires 
and  asked  for  a  special  rule  that  it  might 
receive  immediate  consideration.  It  is 
now  before  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee where  Mr.  Gcmpers  has  again 
approved  it. 

This  measure  provides : 

1.  "That  it  shall  not  be  unlawful  for 
persons  employed  or  seeking  employment 
to   enter   into   any   arrangement,   agree- 
ment,  or   combination   with    a   view   of 
lessening  the  hours  of  labor  or  of  in- 
creasing  their   wages,    or    of   bettering 
their  conditions ;  nor  shall  any  arrange- 
ments,  agreements   or   combinations   be 
unlawful    among    persons    engaged    in 
horticulture   or   agriculture   when   made 
with  a  view  of  enhancing  the  price  of 
agricultural  products." 

2.  That    no    federal    court    or    judge 
shall   issue   an   injunction   in   any  labor 
dispute   or  with   respect   to   any   agree- 
ment  to   enhance   prices   by   agricultur- 
ists  except  "to  prevent   irreparable   in- 
jury to  property  or  to  a  property  right 
of  the  party  making  the  application,  for 
which  there  is  no  adequate  remedy  at 
law." 

3.  That  no  right  to  enter  into  the  re- 
lation of  employer  and   employe  or  to 
carry  on  business  in  such  relation  or  to 
do  work  and  labor  as  an  employe  shall 
be  construed  to  be  a  property  right. 

4.  That   no   persons   employed   in   or 
seeking  employment  shall  be  prosecuted 
for    entering    into    any    agreement    or 
combination  with  respect  to  a  labor  dis- 
pute or  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the 
value    of    agricultural    products    or    for 
any   act   done   in    furtherance   of   such 
agreements   unless   the   act   is   in   itself 
unlawful. 

That  which  is  not  unlawful  cannot  be 
criminal.  And  since  there  is  no  limita- 
tion as  to  the  means  which  may  be  em- 
ployed, the  first  proposal  can  bear  but 
one  interpretation,  that  any  combina- 
tion or  agreement  among  the  parties 
described  for  the  betterment  of  their 
conditions  is  removed  from  civil  or 
criminal  liability.  The  ends  named 
sanctify  any  means  for  their  accom- 
plishment. A  more  sweeping  liberation 
from  every  form  of  legal  restraint  could 
not  be  framed.  The  McNamara  con- 
spirators may  have  believed  that  the  ef- 
fect of  their  awful  acts  was  to  better 
the  condition  of  the  workers,  and  the 

"H.  R.  1873. 

"S.  927. 
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The  Home  Hospital  Experiment 

Combining   Home    Life   and    Hospital   Treatment   for 

those   made    Dependent   by   Tuberculosis 

John   A.   Kingsbury 
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WHEN  a  disease  in  a  single 
city  shows  an  annual  death 
roll  of  ten  thousand  human 
lives1  and  seizes  yearly  upon 
more  than  twenty-two  thousand  new  vic- 
tims, evidently  it  creates  an  imperative 
problem.  When  the  disease  is  involved 
with  poverty  in  the  family  and  conse- 
quent economic  and  social  deterioration, 
the  problem  becomes  exceedingly  com- 
plex, difficult  and  bafflng.  There  is  no 
possible  doubt  that  tenements  are  hot- 
beds of  tubercular  infection ;  conserva- 
tive estimate  put  thirty  thousand  as  the 
number  of  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  the 
tenements  of  New  York. 

Many  of  these  cases  are  fathers  and 
mothers,  often  with  numerous  children, 

'The  Department  of  Health  of  the  City 
of  New  York  reports  9,981  deaths  from 
tuberculosis  during  the  year  1912;  that  22,- 
752  new  cases  were  registered  that  year 
and  that  32,035  cases  of  tuberculosis .  were 
carried  over  from  the  preceding  year. 


and  their  homes  are  dark,  dirty,  un- 
ventilated,  overcrowded  rooms.  Fre- 
quently several  of  the  children  are  tu- 
berculous and  all  are  inevitably  predis- 
posed to  the  disease.  Not  infrequently 
the  consumptive  mother  is  nursing  an 
ill-fated  babe.  In  the  sputum-poisoned, 
germ-charged  atmosphere,  incipient  tub- 
erculosis is  developing,  unrecognized 
and  unchecked.  The  infected  persons, 
absolutely  unsegregated  in  this  close- 
knit  family  life,  and  opposed  to  separ- 
ation from  their  loved  ones,  constitute 
a  deadly  menace  to  their  family  and 
neighbors.  Other  physical  ailments 
abound. 

But  tuberculosis  is  not  merely  a  hu- 
man disease.  It  is  a  social  disorder, 
and  the  real  problem  is  not  alone  the 
patient,  but  the  family  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  live.  For  con- 
sumption is  a  house  disease  and  the 
logical  way  to  combat  it  is  to  attack  the 
fundamental,  predisposing  cause,  name- 


ly, the  home  working  conditions.  As 
these  are  basic  in  causing  the  disease, 
so  their  correction  is  vital  to  the  per- 
manent cure  of  the  patient  and  to  the 
eventual  welfare  of  his  family.  To 
treat  the  social  ills,  therefore,  is  quite 
as  important  as  to  cure  the  disease,  for 
without  social  rehabilitation  the  disease 
is  most  liable  to  recur  in  the  patient 
and  to  continue  in  his  family. 

Based  upon  such  convictions  as  these 
the  Home  Hospital  experiment  was  es- 
tablished by  the  New  York  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor, 
for  the  combined  treatment  of  tubercu- 
losis and  poverty  among  the  tenements 
of  New  York.  More  specifically,  the 
object  sought  is  to  demonstrate  by  a 
three-year  experiment  with  a  selected 
group  of  families  that  if  sanitary  hous- 
ing with  ample  sunshine  and  fresh  air. 
adequate  relief,  including  good  and 
abundant  nourishment,  freedom  from 
undue  work  and  worry,  reasonable  seg- 
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regation,  skilful  medical  care  and  con- 
stant nursing  supervision  be  provided, 
it  is  possible: 

1.  To  prevent  the  spread  of  tubercu- 
losis from  the  sick  to  the  well  msmbers 
of  the  family  and  particularly  to  pro- 
tect the  children  from  infection; 

2.  To  cure  those  of  the  family  who 
are  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease j 

3.  To  secure  improved  health  and  lar- 
ger earning  capacity  to  patients  whose 
cases  are  moderately  advanced; 

4.  To  complete,  at  least  in  instances, 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  family,  physic- 
ally, economically  and  socially. 

The  Home  Hospital  occupies  an  en- 
tire section  of  the  East  River  Homes, 
ideally  located  at  78th  Street  and  John 
Jay  Park.  An  open  staircase  leads  to 
the  24  apartments,  consisting  of  from 
two  to  four  rooms  each,  including  one 
or  more  bed-chambers  with  open-air 
sleeping  balconies.  From  a  sanitary 
standpoint  these  apartments  far  excel 
the  most  exclusive  apartments  in  New 
York  city.  No  expense  has  been  spared 
to  provide  a  maximum  amount  of  sun- 
light and  ventilation  for  each  room. 
Even  the  windows,  extending  from  ceil- 
ing to  floor,  are  arranged  in  three 
sashes,  so  that  when  open  two-thirds  of 
the  space  is  unobstructed.  On  the  roof 
is  a  spacious  solarium,  with  hedges  of 
privet  and  geraniums.  A  part  of  this 
solarium  is  reserved  for  the  patients. 
Here  in  reclining  chairs  they  take  the 
cure.  Another  part  of  the  roof  is  a 


children's  playground,  where  there  is 
no  premium  on  fresh  air  and  sun- 
shine. There  they  play  and  make 
merry  remote  from  the  danger  of  in- 
fection. Still  another  part  of  the 
roof  is  occupied  by  a  fresh-air  school. 

Three  of  the  apartments  are  used 
for  administrative  purposes.  One  of 
these  comprises  the  office  and  clinic. 
Another,  a  two-room  apartment,  has 
been  equipped  as  a  general  store,  in 
which  are  sold  foodstuffs  used  by  the 
families.  The  third  apartment,  on  the 
top  floor,  has  been  equipped  as  a  gen- 
eral kitchen  and  dining-room.  The 
diet  kitchen  is  used  also  for  a  class- 
room, where  cooking  lessons  are  given 
*to  mothers  and  the  values  of  food- 
'stuffs  explained. 

In  selecting  families  to  participate 
in  this  experiment  preference  has 
been  given:  1st,  to  families  in  which 
both  poverty  and  tuberculosis  are 
more  or  less  incipient;  2nd,  to  fam- 
ilies believed  to  possess  sufficient  in- 
telligence to  co-operate  in  the  experi- 
ment; 3rd,  to  families  in  which  de- 
pendency is  due  to  tuberculosis  of  the 
wage-earner;  and  4th,  to  families  in 
which  tuberculosis  of  the  mother  rend- 
ers it  inadvisable  to  keep  the  home 
together  under  ordinary  circumstances; 
in  general,  to  poor  families  made  or 
kept  dependent  by  tuberculosis  and 
in  which  the  disease  is  not  more 
than  moderately  advanced.  Most  of  the 
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A   HOME— OF   TUBERCULOSIS 

families  were  already  under  the  relief 
care  of  the  association  and  selection  was 
made  without  regard  to  nationality  or 
religion.  Some  of  the  occupations  rep- 
resented were : 

Men  : — Electrician,  mover,  salesman, 
factory  worker,  laborer,  janitor,  clerk, 
peddler,  barber,  blacksmith,  baker, 
plumber,  cigar-maker,  pocket-book  mak- 
er, poster,  teamster,  painter. 

Women: — Housewife,  maid,  seams- 
tress, laundress,  clerk,  day-worker. 

A  relief  visitor  of  the  association 
visits  and  carefully  investigates  the- 
home  conditions,  and  if  she  decides  that 
the  family  is  suitable,  all  its  members 
report  to  the  Home  Hospital  Clinic  for 
examination.  If  the  case  is  one  which 
gives  fair  promise  of  being  cured  in  a 
reasonable  length  of  time,  or  even  of 
such  improvement  as  to  restore  partial 
earning  capacity  of  the  patient,  the  fam- 
ily is  admitted.  Selection  has  not  been 
confined  to  favorite  early-stage  cases. 

Before  a  family  is  admitted  its  mem- 
bers understand  definitely  just  what  will 
be  expected  of  them,  and  what  they  in 
turn  may  expect  from  the  association. 
All  able-bodied  members,  for  example, 
must  work  and  account  to  the  hospital 
for  the  expenditure  of  their  incomes. 
The  patients,  encouraged  to  work  on 
tasks  proportioned  to  their  increasing 
strength,  are  thus  prepared  for  a  re- 
turn to  normal  activity  and  to  complete 
resumption  of  family  responsibility.  In- 
temperance is  not  tolerated.  All  in- 
struction and  advice  must  be  faithfully 
followed,  and  supervision  of  the  home 
by  the  resident  staff  and  attending  phy- 
sicians must  be  permitted.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  association  supplies  or  sup- 
plements in  each  family  everything  that 
is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
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normal  standard  of  living  and  for 
iiedical  treatment  of  the  patients. 

When  the  family  is  about  to  be  dis- 
charged, the  securing  of  employment 

id  a  sanitary  home  completes  the  care 
provided. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  treatment  is  pro- 
vided in  this  way  for  children  too  young 
to  be  admitted  to  preventoria,  for  pat- 
ients unwilling  or  unable  to  leave  their 
families,  and  especially  for  the  largest 
•  and,  because  of  its  irresponsibility,  most 
•dangerous  class  of  sufferers, — namely, 
the  more  or  less  chronic  second  stage, 
but  able-to-be-about  cases,  almost  en- 
tirely unprovided  for  by  other  institu- 
tions. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  this 
method  are — (1)  the  directness  of  its 
attack  upon  the  home  conditions  as  a 
crucial,  underlying  cause  of  tubercu- 
losis and  its  consequent  poverty,  (2)  the 
readiness  with  which  unsuspected,  in- 
cipient cases  may  be  detected  and  check- 
ed, (3)  the  exceptional  opportunity  it 
affords  for  adequate  control  of  the  di- 
sease and  family,  (4)  its  avoidance  of 
the  opposition,  deterrent  influence,  wor- 
ry and  other  hardships  inevitably  oc- 
casioned by  the  separation  of  the  sick 
from  the  well  members  of  the  family, 
(5)  its  preservation  of  the  integrity  of 
the  home,  (6)  its  care  of  classes  of  pa- 
tients who  either  could  not  or  would  not 
go  to  institutions,  (7)  its  fostering  an 
increase  of  earning  capacity  in  the  wage- 
earner  and  a  gradual  return  to  normal 
conditions,  (8)  its  provision  against  a 
return  of  either  the  patient  or  family 
to  the  inimical  environment  where  the 
disease  was  contracted  and  is  likely  to 
recur,  and  (9)  in  its  care  not  only  for 
the  physical  but  for  the  economic  and 
social  ills  not  merely  of  the  patient  but 
of  the  entire  family. 

Medical  Treatment  and  Results 

As  its  name  implies,  one  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  hospital  is  to  preserve  the 
home.  Therefore,  so  far  as  possible, 
each  family  is  permitted  and  helped  to 
live  a  normal  home  life.  The  medical 
regime  adopted  is  that  of  the  best  sana- 
toria and  hospitals,  including  regular 
physical  examinations,  weekly  sputum 
tests,  adequate  segregation  of  the  more 
advanced  cases,  open  windows  and  out- 
door life  upon  balcony  and  roof,  or  in 
the  park  near  by,  absolute  rest  for  those 
who  need  it,  and  a  graduated  amount  of 
exercise  for  appropriate  cases,  and  con- 
stant medical  oversight,  nursing  care 
and  home  inspection.  A  fresh-air  school 
for  the  children  is  held  on  the  roof,  and 
other  instruction  is  regularly  given  in 
cooking,  sewing,  nursing,  care  and  feed- 
ing of  infants,  personal  cleanliness,  hy- 
giene and  sanitation. 

All  positive  and  suspected  cases  are 
examined  every  six  weeks,  healthy  chil- 
dren every  three  months,  and  healthy 
adults  every  six  months.  The  results 
of  each  examination  are  recorded  on  a 
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separate  chart,  and  only  after  the 
patient  leaves  the  examining-room  are 
the  previous  records  consulted.  With 
improvement,  the  patient  spends  the 
day  on  the  roof,  reclining  in  a  steam- 
er chair.  Extra  nourishment  is  given 
him  at  10  A.  M.,  at  3  P.  M.,  and  just 
.before  retiring.  Arrested  cases  are  at 
first  allowed  to  do  light  work  for  a  few 
hours  each  day,  care  being  taken  that 
the  temperature,  pulse,  weight,  and 
physical  signs  and  symptoms  remain 
satisfactory.  No  special  drugs  have 
been  employed  and  no  tuberculin  has 
been  administered. 

Inasmuch  as  our  adult  patients  are  of 
a  somewhat  different  type  from  those 
treated  at  sanatoria,  it  has  seemed  wise 
to  classify  them  under  the  following 
groups : 

GROUP  A:  Cases  with  definite  physi- 
cal signs  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and 
with  tubercle  bacilli  in  their  sputa. 

GROUP  B :  Cases  with  definite  physical 
signs  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  but 
without  tubercle  bacilli  in  their  sputa. 

GROUP  C:  Inactive  cases  with  evi- 
dence of  slight  healed  lesions. 

GROUP  D:  Cases  which  have  been  in 


the  hospital  insufficient  time  to  have 
their  disease  arrested  (under  six 
months). 

Excluding  the  one  case  that  died  and 
the  one  discharged  as  not  amenable  to 
advice  and  direction,  the  average  gain 
in  weight  for  each  patient  of  Group  A 
was  12  3/7  pounds,  during  an  average 
residence  of  273  days  at  the  hospital. 

Disregarding  the  one  case  discharged 
for  drunkenness  and  the  one  for  failure 
to  follow  advice  and  direction,  the  aver- 
age gain  in  weight  for  each  patient  in 
Group  B  was  11  pounds  during  an  aver- 
age residence  of  269.4  days. 

The  patients  of  Group  C  have  all 
worked  hard,  only  2  of  them  having  had 
a  short  period  of  "rest  cure"  after  ad- 
mission. 

All  cases  in  Group  D  have  improved. 
One  gained  19J4  pounds  in  90  days. 

The  striking  feature  of  practically  every 
case  is  the  marked  gain  in  weight  dur- 
ing the  first  two  months  of  residence  at 
the  hospital.  This  in  itself  is  convinc- 
ing testimony  of  the  inimical  influence 
of  tenement  housing  and  living  condi- 
tions. 

The  reports  on  cases  in  these  groups 
may  be  thus  summarized : 


Condition    on    Admission 

Present  Condition 

Group  A.  Second  stage  arrested  .  .  . 

1 

Apparently 
cured.        Arrested.  Improved. 
000 
231 
1 

232 

410 
400 

100 

910 

7 
1 

~8                  ~                ~ 

5 
2 

7 
and  direction. 

Not  Improved. 

0 
1« 

2 

0 
I1 
!• 

2 

.  .  .  .     6 

Third  stage  active  

2 

Total  

.  .  .  .     9 

5 

.  .  .  .      5 

Second  stage  arrested  .  .  . 

.  ..  .      2 

Total    

.  .  .  .    12 

Group  C.  Healed  apical  lesion 

7 

Old  pleurisy   

1 

Total    

g 

5 

2 

Total    

7 

•Dismissed  for  not  being  amenable 
•Died. 
'Discharged  for  drunkenness. 

to  advice 
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WHERE    BABY    SLEEPS 


The  attending  physician  visits  and 
holds  clinics  at  the  hospital  on  Monday, 
Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  of 
each  week.  One  evening  each  month 
he  meets  all  the  patients  in  class  con- 
ference. These  gatherings  are  informal, 
the  patients  being  encouraged  to  discuss 
their  condition  and  ask  questions.  The 
first  meetings  are  devoted  chiefly  to 
talks  on  etiology,  prophylaxis,  and  treat- 
ment of  tuberculosis.  Great  stress  is 
laid  on  how  to  prevent  infecting  others. 
The  salient  features  of  the  treatment, 
viz.,  plenty  of  fresh  air,  sunshine,  good 
food,  rest  and  freedom  from  worry,  and 
hearty  co-operation  with  their  medical 
advisers  are  strongly  emphasized.  It  is 
astonishing  how  readily  the  patients 
grasp  these  cardinal  points.  At  each 
meeting,  patients  who  have  not  gained 
are  chosen  as  typical  for  discussion.  Af- 
ter reviewing  the  daily  program  of  these 
persons  the  class  promptly  explains  why 
the  patient  in  question  has  not  gained. 
These  informal  talks  are  of  great  educa- 
tional value,  and  the  dissemination  of 
the  principles  of  correct  living  among 
neighborhood  families  is  already  evi- 
denced by  frequent  visits  to  the 
clinic  of  mothers  living  near  by.  The 
patients  or  members  of  their  fam- 
ilies have  told  them  how  they  should 
live  "to  be  healthy,"  and  they  come 
for  further  guidance.  This  advice  is 
always  cheerfully  given,  and  it  is  our 
purpose,  in  the  near  future,  to  give  a 
series  of  brief  talks  to  the  mothers  in 
the  nearby  tenements  on  the  principles 
of  hygienic  living. 

But  even  if  adult  cases  had  failed  to 
show  improvement,  the  experiment 
would  be  well  worth  while  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  excellent  results  ob- 
tained with  the  children  and  infants. 
Nothing  is  more  gratifying  than  to  see 
these  marasmic  infants  and  puny  chil- 
dren rapidly  develop  into  healthy  and 
happy  youngsters.  Upon  admission  over 
30  per  cent,  were  underdeveloped,  pale 
misfits — candidates  for  the  so-called 
latent  or  pre-tuberculosis  class. 


It  would  seem  that  the  fundamental 
causes  of  the  wide-spread  prevalence 
of  infection  among  tenement  chil- 
dren are  unquestionably  ignorance  of 
hygiene  and  close  contact  with  the  in- 
fected members  of  the  family.  Both  of 
these  causes  are  removed  under  the 
Home  Hospital  regime.  The  children 
lead  an  existence  practically  isolated 
from  the  infected  adults,  and  are  given 
every  hygienic  advantage.  They  are 
well  fed,  receiving  extra  nourishment 
twice  daily.  They  spend  the  entire  day 
in  the  fresh  air,  and  at  night  sleep  in 
bed-rooms  with  the  windows  wide  open. 

Realizing  the  great  difficulty  of  diag- 
nosing pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  chil- 
dren, and  also  the  difference  of  opinion 
among  specialists  as  to  what  combina- 
tion of  symptoms  constitutes  active  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  we  have  adopted 
the  expedient  of  classifying  our  suspect- 
ed children  under  two  groups: 

GROUP  A :  Patients — Those  under 
twelve  years  of  age  who  present  the 
following  symptoms : 

1.  Under  weight  for  age. 

2.  Constant  or  frequent  cough. 

3.  Occasional  or  constant  temperature 
of  undiscoverable  origin. 

4.  Rales    near    one    or    both    nipples 
(constant   or  inconstant),  interscapular 
dullness. 

5.  Positive  von  Pirquet  reaction   (un- 
der four  years). 


GROUP  B :  Suspects — Those  who  art 
delicate  and  present  some  of  the  above 
symptoms  and  physical  signs. 

According  to  this  classification,  of  65 
children  under  care,  we  find  16  patients 
and  18  suspects.  In  other  words,  24 
per  cent,  of  the  children  who  have  tuber- 
cular parentage  already  have  thoracic 
tuberculosis,  and  another  27  per  cent,  are 
excellent  candidates  for  the  disease.  No 
doubt  ?.  similar  appalling  percentage 
holds  true  in  thousands  of  tenement 
children. 

Most  of  the  children  presented  patho- 
logical conditions  which  contributed  to 
their  poor  health  and  lack  of  develop- 
ment. Eighty-six  per  cent,  had  enlargec 
glands,  70  per  cent,  enlarged  tonsils 
66  per  cent,  adenoids,  53  per  cent,  de- 
cayed teeth,  11  per  cent,  defective  eye- 
sight, and  8  per  cent,  phimosis.  Tonsil 
lectomy  and  adenoidectomy  have  beet 
performed,  respectively,  in  36  and  38 
cases.  Following  these  operations  there 
have  been  a  distinct  subsidence  o: 
the  enlarged  cervical  glands  and  a  mark 
ed  diminution  in  disease  of  the  middle 
ear.  Many  of  these  cases  before  oper- 
ation gave  histories  of  repeated  colds. 
Almost  none  have  developed  nasal  ca- 
tarrh or  bronchitis  since  operation. 

Generous  gain  in  weight  is  but  a 
mild  index  of  the  marked  general  im 
provement  in  the  children's  appearance. 
The  pale,  puny  type  with  sunken  eyes 
and  forlorn  expressions  have  changed  to 
wholesome,  bright-eyed,  happy  boys  and 
girls.  Witness : 

Florence,  aged  four  years,  on  admis- 
sion was  a  pale,  puny,  mouth-breathing 
child,  with  enlarged  cervical  glands, 
large  adenoids,  and  tonsils.  She  was 
running  a  fever  of  102.2°  F.  and  gave  a 
strongly  positive  von  Pirquet  reaction. 
Her  mother  was  a  moderately  advanced 
active  case  with  no  bacilli.  The  child's 
treatment  consisted  of  fresh  air,  extra 
nourishment,  and  removal  of  adenoids 
and  tonsils.  Her  last  note  reads:  "Child 
is  completely  changed,  is  wholesome 
looking  and  much  improved  by  removal 
of  tonsils  and  adenoids,  breathes  with 
mouth  closed,  glands  small,  cheeks  rosy, 
eyes  bright,  no  temperature.  Gain  in 
weight,  6l/2  pounds." 

The  infants  have  perhaps  shown  the 
greatest  improvement.  Of  16,  2  are  con- 


LIVING   EXPENSES   AT  HOME  HOSPITAL 


Total 
Expense. 
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per  Family. 
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sidered  patients  and  5  suspects.  Upon 
admission  9  were  marasmic  and  3  seem- 
ed hopeless.  These  few  pounds  of  whin- 
ing misery  were  placed  in  cribs  on  the 
roof,  where  there  is  always  a  cool  breeze. 
Careful  formula  feeding,  good  nursing, 
''patience  and  hope"  have  had  their  re- 
ward. Each  week  has  brought  results. 

Witness,  again,  Howard,  who  was 
three  months  old  on  admission  and 
weighed  but  7  pounds — $l/2  pounds  un- 
der normal.  He  was  a  typical  maras- 
mic child,  whined  continuously,  had  not 
enough  vitality  to  nurse,  and  retained 
practically  no  nourishment.  The  child 
was  put  in  a  crib  on  the  roof,  and,  with 
careful  nursing  and  formula  feeding, 
gained  at  the  rate  of  6.4  ounces  per 
week,  reaching  a  weight  of  17  pounds, 
and  5  ounces  in  six  months,  the  nor- 
mal weight  for  a  healthy  child  of  his 
age.  His  rapid  gain  has  continued,  and 
at  present  he  weighs  23^2  pounds.  He 
walks  alone  and  his  ever-happy  and 
smiling  countenance  has  won  for  him 
the  name  of  "Sunny  Jim." 

t  Comparative  Cost  of  Treatment 
When  the  Home  Hospital  experiment 
was  proposed  the  Association  expressed 
the  belief  that  the  cost  of  treating  com- 
bined dependency  and  tuberculosis  would 
be  less  than  the  plan  of  caring  for  the 
sick  in  a  hospital  or  sanatorium  plus 
relief  of  well  members  of  the  family, 
either  in  their  home  or  in  an  institution. 
What  was  a  theory  a  year  ago  is  now  a 
fact,  established  by  twelve  months  of  ex- 
perimentation. 

The  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance 
in  prominent  tuberculosis  hospitals  and 
sanatoria  in  New  York  state  ranges 
from  $0.99  to  $2.50  a  day. 

Based  upon  these  figures  compari- 
sons have  been  made  with  the  cost  of 
maintaining  families  at  the  Home  Hos- 
pital a  greater  part  of  the  year.  Three 
typical  tuberculous  families  that  relief 
societies  are  usually  called  upon  to  aid 
have  been  selected: 

1.  Both  parents   (chief  wage-earners) 
and  usually  one  or  more  children  afflict- 
ed. 

2.  The  father  (principal  wage-earner) 
and  perhaps  one  or  more  of  the  children 
having  tuberculosis. 

3.  The    mother     (housekeeper)     and 
probably   one  or  more   of  the  children 
tuberculous. 

In  computing  the  cost  of  administra- 
tion and  supervision  for  the  families  at 
the  Home  Hospital  we  have  distributed 
the  entire  amount  among  all  the  mem- 
bers equally,  the  sick  and  the  well.  This 
amounts  to  20  cents  a  day  per  person. 
We  believe  that  this  is  the  only  fair 
method.  Those  who  are  not  afflicted 
with  tuberculosis  have  received  much 
medical  supervision  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  infection  in  each  family.  If, 
however,  the  cost  of  administration  and 
supervision  were  charged  to  the  patients 
only,  the  per  capita-  cost  per  patient 
would  amount  to  35  cents  a  day. 


THE  ROOF  PLAYGROUND 


In  its  effort  to  keep  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance as  low  as  possible,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  experimenting  in  co-opera- 
tive buying,  the  association  established 
a  store  in  one  of  the  two-room  apart- 
ments on  the  ground  floor. 

The  store  carries  constantly  a  regular 
supply  of  staple  food  products  and 


nomical,  whereas  it  was  found  necessary 
to  urge  several  families  to  buy  more 
than  they  had  ordered.  In  this  way  it 
has  been  possible  to  regulate  the  quality, 
quantity  and  variety  of  food  used. 

As  shown  by  the  table  (page  586)  the 
total  living  expenses  of  the  27  families 
of  the  hospital  during  the  year  has 


COST  OF  INSTITUTIONAL  AND  HOME  HOSPITAL  CARE 
FAMILY  OF  CLASS  1 :  Father  and  mother  tuberculous. 

Father,  advanced — hospital $10.25 

Mother,   Incipient — sanatorium S.flO 

5  children,  — orphanage 11.45 

Total  weekly  cost  institutional  care  $30.06 

Total  weekly  cost  at  Home  Hospital 20.93 

FAMILY  op  CLASS  2  :  Father  and  children  tuberculous;    mother  and  one  child  well. 

Plan  A  Father    and    sick    children    in    Institutions ;     mother    at    work, 

keeping  well   child. 

Father,  Tlospital $10.25 

Child,  Suspect — orphanage 2.25 

Child,  111 — hospital 6.10 


PlanB 


Total  weekly  cost  institutional  care   $18.66 

(Mother  supporting,  self  and  one  child.) 
Family  at  borne  ;    patients  In  institutions. 

Father   $10.25 

Child    0.10 

Family  at  home 7.85 

Total  weekly  cost $24.26 

Less  mother's  earnings  6.00 


PlanC 


$18.26 
Entire  family  in  Home  Hospital. 

Total  cost   $21.80 

Mother's  earnings,  if  she  works  6.00 


$15.80 
FAMILY  OP  CLASS  3  :  Mother  and  children  tuberculous. 

Plan  A  Fninll.v  except  father  In  Institutions  $30.42 

Less  part  of  father's  earnings   7.00 


PlanB 


$23.42 

Family  In  Home  Hospital $30.87 

Less  father's  earnings   13.00 


S17.S7 


household  supplies,  which  are  purchased 
at  wholesale  and  sold  to  the  families  at 
cost  price.  In  this  way  the  families  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  wholesale  buying 
and  there  is  no  waste.  When  the  store 
was  started  convalescent  patients  sold 
the  food,  but  later  it  was  found  advis- 
able to  place  in  charge  a  member  of  the 
staff  in  order  that  the  families  might 
receive  proper  instruction  in  the  selec- 
tion of  foods.  Each  family  is  permitted 
to  purchase  as  large  a  variety  and  as 
much  of  each  kind  of  food  as  it  needs. 
In  only  one  instance  has  it  been  neces- 
sary to  advise  a  family  to  be  more  eco- 


amounted  to  $15,776.99.  Their  total 
earnings  have  amounted  to  $5,348.96. 
The  difference,  $10,454.98,  has  been 
contributed  by  the  association  and  rep- 
resents the  amount  of  relief  given.  The 
average  living  expenses  per  family  of 
5  individuals,  or  3.3  units,  for  233.37 
days  (the  average  residence  in  the  Hos- 
pital during  the_  year),  have  amounted 
to  $584.33,  making  a  daily  expense  per 
family  of  $2,449,  or  $912.50,  yearly  ex- 
pense. 

This  budget  of  the  Home  Hospital 
furnishes  a  fair  basis  for  computing  the 
cost  of  maintaining  a  decent  home  and 
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providing  a  comfortable  living  for  an 
average  family  of  5  persons,  father, 
mother,  and  three  children  under  14 
years  of  age,  in  New  York  city  at  the 
present  time. 

These  figures,  we  believe,  indicate 
that  on  an  income  of  between  $1,050 
and  $1,150  a  family  of  five  can  live 
under  ordinary  conditions  fairly  com- 
fortably in  the  Borough  of  Man- 
hattan; and  that  an  income  of  be- 
tween $1,100  and  $1,200  is  probably 
necessary  for  an  average  family  to  main- 
tain unaided  a  normal  standard  of  liv- 
ing in  that  borough — that  is  to  say,  for 
a  family  to  live  in  such  a  way  as  to 
preserve  health,  mind,  character,  self- 
respect  and  proper  conditions  of  family 
life. 

From  Poverty  to  Independence 

On  admission  to  the  hospital  the 
average  income  of  the  six  families  now 
discharged  as  rehabilitated  was  $6.42  a 
week.  One  was  absolutely  destitute  and 
the  income  of  two  others  was  stopped 
when  they  moved  to  the  Hospital,  as 
the  wage-earners,  who  were  patients, 
were  put  on  the  rest  cure  and  not  al- 
lowed to  work.  When  discharged  the 
average  weekly  income  was  a  trifle  less 
than  $15.00. 

During  April,  1912,  less  than  a  month 
after  the  Hospital  had  been  established, 
the  earnings  of  the  sixteen  families  then 
under  care  amounted  to  $52.61  weekly, 
or  an  average  of  $3.28  for  each  family. 
During  February,  1913,  the  income  of 
the  twenty  families  under  treatment  at 
that  time  was  $126.44  weekly,  or  an 
average  of  $6.32  a  family.  Thus  in 
eleven  months  the  average  earnings  per 
family  had  almost  doubled.  Some  in- 
dividual cases  illustrating  this  increased 
power  are:  A  man  out  of  work  on  ad- 
mission, who  became  after  discharge  first 
a  street-car  conductor  and  then  a  chauf- 
feur; a  woman,  at  first  a  laundress, 
now  an  attendant  at  the  Home  Hospital ; 
a  woman  formerly  working  by  the  day, 
now  a  housewife  assisting  in  care  of 
babies;  a  man,  cigar-maker,  now  inter- 
preter for  one  of  the  steamship  com- 
panies; and  a  woman  who  did  house- 
work, new  attendant  in  a  doctor's  office 
teaching  Russian  and  studying  stenog- 
raphy. She  had  been  a  medical  student 
in  Russia. 

The  human,  histories  back  of  these 
figures  illustrate  vividly  the  year's  suc- 
cess in  treating  both  disease  and  pov- 
erty. Here  is  an  instance: 

Mrs.  K ,  whose  husband  is  in 

a  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and 
her  five  children,  from  ten  to  eighteen 
years  of  age,  before  admission  to  the 
Hospital  lived  in  a  two-room  apartment. 
Their  home,  though  bright,  sunny  and 
immaculately  clean,  was  so  congested 
that  the  mother  and  boys  were  compell- 
ed to  sleep  in  one  bedroom,  while  the 
oldest  child,  a  daughter,  had  slept  for 
years  on  a  board  on  two  chairs.  They 
had  very  little  furniture,  not  even  a 
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table.  The  woman  attended  a  tubercu- 
losis day  camp,  the  oldest  girl  remain- 
ing at  home  to  keep  house.  One  of  the 
boys  worked,  although  he  had  not  yet 
obtained  his  legal  papers.  The  family 
income  was  but  $4.50,  to  which  a  relief 
society  was  adding  $6  weekly. 

During  their  residence  of  a  year  at 
the  Home  Hospital  the  girl  was  able  to 
return  to  work  and  the  boy  was  sent  to 
school  to  complete  his  education,  the 
mother  and  children  received  the  usual 
instruction  and  showed  great  improve- 
ment. The  woman  was  fully  restored  to 
health.  The  girl,  whose  character  was 
being  moulded  gradually  to  fit  the  slum 
standard  of  the  district  in  which  she 
lived  and  the  environment  of  the  egg 
packing  plant  in  which  she  had  been 
employed,  sums  up  her  experience  by 
saying,  "The  time  I  spent  in  the 
Home  Hospital  seems  like  a  year 
of  Heaven  to  me."  Her  whole  out- 
look on  life  has  changed.  There  is 
a  personal  daintiness  and  refinement  of 
speech  and  manner.  She  has  been  in- 
spired with  fine  ideals  and  a  real  ambi- 
tion for  improvement,  and  is  now  a 
trusted  clerk  and  telephone  operator  in 
a  hospital  office.  The  two  older  boys 
have  good  positions  and  the  family  in- 
come now  amounts  to  about  $70  a 
month. 

Similar  evidence  could  be  afforded  by 
accounts  of  other  families  discharged 
from  the  hospital  during  this  first  year. 
The  social  and  economic  rehabilitation 
of  all  families  has  been  as  complete  and 
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satisfactory  as  the  physical  improvement 
of  the  patients. 

One  Year's  Results 

Some  actual  results  of  this  first  year's 
work  may,  in  closing,  be  given  in  brief 
summary : 

1.  Better    work,    better    living,    better 
homes. 

2.  Of  a  total  of  79  patients,  11  have 
been    apparently    cured,    64    improved. 
There  has  been  but  one  death. 

3.  Most  of  these  patients  could  not 
have  been  admitted  to  sanatoria  or  hos- 
pitals, and  hence  but  for  the  Home  Hos- 
pital would  have  received  no  treatment 
other  than  dispensary. 

4.  Instruction  has  been  given  in  per- 
sonal and  home  hygiene,  in  care  of  chil- 
dren  and     in   preparation   of     suitable 
foods. 

5.  27  families  admitted; 

6  discharged  as  rehabilitated; 
5  dismissed  as  not  amenable. 

6.  From  improved  health  has  result- 
ed ability  to  perform  higher  grades  of 
work;  hence  a  higher  social  standing. 

7.  Average  earning  capacity  increas- 
ed from  $6.42  to  $15.00  weekly. 

8.  Higher  standards  of  personal  and 
home  living  contribute  both  to  self-re- 
spect and  to  influence  in  the  neighbor- 
hood upon  return. 

9.  The    family    has    advanced    as    a 
unit,   without   separation    or    estrange- 
ment. 

10.  Families    kept    together,    housed, 
treated,  at  less  expense  than  the  treat- 
ment of  sick  members  would  have  cost 
in     separate      institutions — could     they 
have  been  admitted  elsewhere. 

11.  135  persons,  old  and  young,  have 
been  cared  for. 

12.  The    daily   cost    for   maintenance 
has  been  $2.50  per  family  of  5. 

13.  Confirmation   has     been   afforded 
of  the  practicability  of  this  method  of 
treatment  and  if  its  value  to  individual 
and  to  neighborhood  from  every  point 
of  view. 

Such  a  work  is  evidently  hygienic, 
preventive,  medical,  curative,  economic, 
educational,  social,  reformative,  unique, 
and  comprehensive.  It  aims  at  causes, 
seeks  not  only  the  cure  of  the  individual 
but  the  protection  of  society,  is  con- 
cerned with  patient,  family  and  environ- 
ment and  deals  with  fundamental  ques- 
tions of  ideals,  livelihood  and  life. 


Children    or   Cotton? 


THE  motions  are  simple  '  and 
easily  learned.  After  that  it 
is  a  question  of  nimble  fingers 
and  endurance.  Pick, — pick, — 
pick, — pick, — drop  into  the  bag,  a  step 
forward.  Pick — pick — drop  into  the 
bag — step  forward;  one  hundred  bolls 
a  minute — six  thousand  an  hour — 
seventy-five  thousand  a  day.  This  for 
six  days  in  the  week,  five  months  in 
the  year,  under  a  relentless  sun. 
And  they  speed  each  other  up  to 
stimulate  the  numb  fingers  and  aching 
backs.  Yes,  it  is  God's  great  out-of- 
doors,  this  workshop,  and  a  Beneficent 
Nature,  their  master,  but  somehow  it 
seems  as  if  the  hand  and  greed  of  man 
had  transplanted  into  it  some  of  the 
worst  features  of  man-made  factories. 
To  such  a  life  and  such  a  future  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  children  are  condemned 
in  the  one  state  of  Texas  so  long  as 
this  condition  is  tolerated. 

No  wonder  a  school  superintendent 
told  me :  "Cotton  is  a  curse  to  the  Texas 
children."  I  was  then  just  beginning  a 
detailed  investigation  of  conditions  on 
Texas  farms.  For  two  months  I  went 
from  farm  to  farm  through  forty  coun- 
ties from  the  "Panhandle"  to  the  gulf, 
where  I  saw  Mellie  and  Millie  and 
Edith  and  Ruby  and  other  tiny  bits  of 
humanity  picking  cotton  in  every  field. 
We  have  long  assailed  (and  justly) 
the  cotton  industry  as  the  Herod  of 
the  mills.  The  sunshine  in  the  cotton 
fields  has  blinded  our  eyes  to  the  fact 


RAISING  THE  QUESTION  OF 
COTTON  PICKING  IN  TEXAS 

Photo-Story  by 

Lewis  IV.  Hine 


SPECIAL  AGENT 
NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE 

(Investigation  made  Sept.  to  Nov.,  1913) 


that  the  cotton  picker  suffers  quite  as 
much  as  the  mill-hand  from  monotony, 
overwork  and  the  hopelessness  of  his 
life.  It  is  high  time  for  us  to  face  the 


AUSTIN,  TEXAS,  SUNDAY  M( 


KIDS  COTTON  CHAMPS 

Four  Youths  Pick  Five   Times 
Their  Own  Weight  in  Day. 


TiSMJ-LE.  Tex..  Oct..  4.— Tlie  labor 
problem  as  regards  picking  cotton  Is 
not  troubling  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Por- 
ter of  Salado,  twenty  mires  southwest 
of  this  city  who  are  the  parents  of 
four  sons  that  they  are  willing  to 
match  against  any  other  four  boys  in 
the  world  In  a  cotton  picking  contest. 

One  day  of  the  past  week  the  four 
boys,  whose  ages  run  from  6  to  16 
and  whose  combined  weight  Is  266 
pounds,  gathered  a  total  of  1649  pound* 
of  cotton.  Individual  records  made  are 
as  follows:  Bob,  aged  16,  picked  601 
pounds:  Bill  age  11,  606  pounds;  Jim. 
age,  -8,  230  pounds,  and  Gene,  the  baby 
age  6,  got  away  with  210  pounds,  ?4 

The  boys  picked  nearly  six  times 
their  own  weight  In  cotton  during  the 
one  day. 


truth  and  add  to  our  indictment  of 
King  Cotton,  a  new  charge — the  Herod 
of  the  fields. 

Why?  What  is  it  that  is  actually 
happening  to  these  children?  Corn*- 
out  with  me  at  "sun-up"  and  see  them 
trooping  into  the  fields  with  their  par- 
ents and  neighbors.  At  first  the  morn- 
ing will  be  fresh,  and  nature  full  of 
beauty.  You  will  see  kiddies  four  or 
five  years  old  picking  as  though  it  were 
a  game  of  imitation  and  considering  it 
great  fun,  and  you  will  think  (perhaps) 
that  it  is  a  wholesome  task,  a  mani- 
festation of  a  kind  Providence.  But 
watch  them  picking  through  all  the 
length  of  a  hot  summer  day,  and  the 
mere  sight  of  their  monotonous  repeti- 
tion of  a  simple  task  will  tire  you  out 
long  before  they  stop.  Their  working 
day  follows  the  sun  and  not  until  sun- 
down do  they  leave  the  fields  for  the 
night.  Then  turn  to  the  "older"  chil- 
dren of  six  and  seven,  who  are  con- 
sidered steady  worker.--,  and  responsible 
for  a  share  of  the  output,  and  you  will 
realize  that  for  them  even  in  the  beauty 
of  the  early  morning  the  fun  has  quite 
lost  its  savor. 

Millie,  aged  four,  was  picking  eight 
pounds  a  day  when  I  saw  her,  and  Mel- 
lie,  her  sister,  five  years  old,  thirty 
pounds  a  day.  Ruby,  a  seven-year-old 
girl  on  another  farm  stopped  picking 
long  enough  to  say,  as  I  stood  by  her, 
"I  works  from  sun-up  to  sun-down,  an' 
picks  thirty-five  pounds  a  day."  I  did 
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SCHOOL    KEEPS    WHEN    WORK    PERMITS 

"The  bag  and  not  the  school  term  is 
made  to  fit  the  child.  The  family  in- 
come depends  not  upon  the 
efficiency  of  the  adult  but 
upon  the  number  of  chil- 
dren."— EDWARD  T.  DF.VINE. 


Even  the 
o  rp  hanage 
children  picK 
cotton;  this 
boy  is  one. 


not  see  any  of  the  champion  child  pick- 
ers with  records  of  two  hundred  and 
three  hundred  pounds  a  day,  whose 
achievements  are  so  often  recorded  in 
the  daily  papers  (see  photo  of  clipping). 
But  when  we  think  how  many  light  and 
feathery  bolls  little  hands  must  pick  to 
turn  the  scale  at  thirty  pounds,  these 
common  daily  averages  are  sufficiently 
appalling ! 

The  result  of  a  few  years  of  this  inces- 
sant grind,  long  hours,  physical  strain, 
lack  of  proper  food  and  care,  and  lack  of 
mental  stimulus  ?  What  can  it  be  but  phys- 


ical degeneration  and  mental  atro- 
phy, the  human  being  degraded  ^ 
into  a  machine  and  a  poor  machine 
at  that  ?  Inevitably  there  is  weakening  or 
utter  absence  of  moral  fiber.  Many  of 
the  worst  crimes  against  childhood  are 
not  physically  evident  until  later  years. 
The  dreary  stretch  of  deadening  toil  on 
the  road  ahead;  the  stunted  mind  and 
shriveled  spirit  are  not  always  reflect- 
ed in  the  physique  of  the  child  who  is 
just  opening  the  door  into  the  world  of 
overwork.  The  charm  of  the  little  girl 
on  THE  SURVEY  cover  bids  us  summon 


our  keenest  social  imagination  to  pic- 
ture her  when  monotony,  toil,  and  baf- 
fled hope  have  taken  away  the  beauty 
that  is  her  heritage. 

One  of  the  most  pitiful  things  about 
the  situation  is  the  indifferent  accept- 
ance of  conditions  by  people  in  general. 
I  heard  very  little  anxious  comment 
except  from  school  teachers.  Ruby's 
father  who  said :  "They  git  five  months 
schoolin',  and  it  ain't  "nuff,"  stood  out 


FILLING   THE    H.UGE   BAGS    SUSPENDED   FROM    THE   SHOULDER   TO   GIVE    FREE   USE  OF  BOTH   ARMS 

The  cotton  on  this  farm  was  being  picked  by  one  woman  and  six  children,  aged   five,  six,  seven,  nine,  ten  and  eleven  years. 


Children  or  Cotton  ? 
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CITY    CHILDREN    PRESSED   INTO 
SERVICE 

A  group  of  children  who 
go  from  a  nearby  city  after 
school  to  pick  cotton  on  a 
Texas    farm.     Ages    range 
from  4  to  6  years. 
The   enlarged   pic- 
ture is  a  four-year- 
old  youngster  who 
vorks   regularly. 


among  all  the  parents  I  interviewed  as 
a  rare  exception  who  confessed  that 
his  children  were  not  having  a  fair 
chance.  I  found  an  orphanage  work- 
ing its  boys  of  seven  years  and  older, 
without  any  pricks  of  conscience.  On 
one  farm  I  found  groups  of  little  cot- 
ton pickers  who  were  brought  out 
every  day  from  the  city  and  collected 
from  neighboring  farms.  Newspaper 
items  like  the  clipping  reproduced  in 


H  connection  with  this  article  are  not 
uncommon,  and  show  a  certain  lo- 
cal pride  in  the  exploitation  of  even  the 
youngest  children.  Here  and  there  a 
strong  voice  is  raised  in  protest  and  a 
Texan  who  is  neither  an  educator  nor 
a  social  worker  voices  his  condemna- 
tion. Such  a  one  was  Clarence  Ous- 
ley  who  last  October  addressed  the 
Southern  Commercial  Congress.  He 
said : 

"I  beg  you  to  remember  that  I   am 
speaking    of    the    nation's    greatest    ex- 


port product,  the  product  which  set- 
tles our  balance  of  foreign  trade  and 
conserves  the  gold  of  our  domestic 
commerce,  the  product  which  always 
must  be  the  South's  chief  source  of 
primary  wealth.  Therefore  I  am  dis- 
cussing a  subject  of  tremendous  im- 
portance to  the  trade  of  the  nation  and 
of  paramount  concern  to  the  material 
welfare  of  the  southern  states.  Still, 
as  I  speak  I  am  thinking — and  as  you 
listen  I  hope  you  will  be  thinking — not  so 
much  of  trade  balances,  gold  conserva- 
tion and  sectional  prosperity,  as  of  the 


WHERE    CHILDREN    DO   A    LARGE    SHARE   OF   THE   PICKING 

Four  adults  and  seven  children  pick  a  bale  a  day  (1,600  to  1,800  pounds)  on  this  farm.     The  youngest  child,  a  boy  of  six,  picks 

100  pounds  a  day. 
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women  and  the  children  who  are  in  the 
cotton  fields  from  blistering  August  to 
chill  December;  of  women  who  ought 
to  be  in  their  homes  busy  with  the 
lighter  and  nobler  tasks  which  God  ap- 
pointed unto  them;  of  children  who 
ought  to  be  in  school  or  at  play  as  a 
just  and  well-ordered  social  organism 
would  insure. 

"We   all     are     exercised     about   the 


himself  will  come.  He  may  be  just  on 
the  verge  of  better  things  when  the 
boll-weevil  will  blight  his  entire  crop 
and  reduce  him  again  to  hopeless  ruin. 
Years,  decades,  of  such  experiences 
have  broken  many  a  spirit.  They  have 
lost  the  little  interest  they  had  in 
education  and  the  younger  generation 
has  been  growing  up  in  ignorance. 


hours  of  labor,  the  wages  and  the 
living  conditions,  of  the  women  and 
children  who  work  in  the  mills,  stores 
and  offices,  but  we  take  little  or  no 
thought  of  the  hours  of  labor,  the  wages 
and  the  living  conditions  of  the  women 
and  children  who  furnish  the  raw  ma- 
terial of  the  looms.  It  is  for  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  these  primar- 
ily, for  the  greater  prosperity  of  the 
South  secondarily,  and  finally  for  the 
social  and  political  blessings  to  come  to 
the  republic  through  a  thriving  yeo- 
manry, through  the  strength  and  vir- 
tue of  a  contented  and  cultured  rural 
population,  that  I  beg  your  patience." 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Texas 
farmer  is  not  so  indifferent  to  the  ex- 
ploitation of  his  children  as  he  appears 
to  be,  for  he  is  literally  "up  against  it," 
and  he  may  be  applying  the  common 
anodyne  of  accepting  and  even  justi- 
fying that  which  appears  to  him  to  be 
inevitable.  It  is  obviously  easier  for 
outside  observers  to  tell  him  that  child 
labor  is  only  making  matters  worse  and 
that  there  is  no  way  out  until  he 
abolishes  it,  than  it  is  for  him  to  ap- 
preciate and  acf  upon  such  a  long  plan. 

More  than  half  of  the  farmers  in 
Texas  are  transient  renters,  moving  on 
every  two  or  three  years  in  a  hopeless 
search  for  better  things.  They  are 
weighed  down  with  debt;  mortgages  are 
high  and  climbing  higher;  illiteracy 
and  dependence  upon  the  one  crop  keep 
them  treading  a  vicious  circle.  The 
cotton  picker's  bag  hanging  about  the 
neck  of  every  child,  bending  his  head 
with  its  weight  and  tripping  him  as  he 
walks,  is  a  symbol  of  the  life  his  father^ 
leads  and  the  life  to  which  the  child 


CONTRASTS 

The  home  of  the  renter  can  be  rec- 
ognized at  a  glance.  The  buildings 
unpainted,  land  run  down  and  the 
place  going  to  ruin.  Everything,  even 
the  children,  are  subordinate  to  the 
press  of  immediate  needs. 

Whenever  a  well-kept  home  is  en- 
countered, it  is  sure  to  be  occupied 
bv  the  owner  and  his  family. 


sent  to  the  fields,  some  of  the  cotton 
ripens,  and  is  lost  for  lack  of  hands  to 
pick  it.  The  very  complexity  of  the 
problem  calls  for  intelligence  and 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
the  cotton  country  themselves. 

Therefore  it  is  that  I  place  first  and 
foremost  in  any  program  of  change  the 
restriction  of  child  labor.  Children 
must  be  left  free  to  go  to  school.  The 
school  year  must  be  lengthened  and  at- 
tendance required  through  the  entire 
term.  This  is  obviously  and  immedi- 
ately necessary.  Next  in  importance  is 
extension  and  development  by  agri- 
cultural training  for  all  farmers 
throughout  the  state  in  order  that  a 
certain  diversity  of  crops  may  be  se- 
cured. This  would  have  two  advant- 
ages: it  would  extend  the  season  of 
crop  gathering,  thus  avoiding  the  pres- 
ent demand  for  labor  during  the  cotton 
season  and  at  no  other  time ;  and  it 
would  give  the  farmers  other  resources 
to  fall  back  upon  when  the  cotton  crop 
suffers.  This  is  advocated  by  agricul- 
tural experts  as  a  thoroughly  practical 
change. 

The  inventor  of  a  successful  cotton- 
picking  machine  available  for  the  small 
farmer  would  give  the  most  valuable 
help  in  saving  the  situation.  Until 
such  a  machine  is  developed,  it  seems 
pretty  obvious  that  the  scarcity  of  hand 
pickers  might  be  lessened  by  an  in- 
crease of  wages.  Today  this  is  im- 
possible to  the  poverty-stricken  farmer. 
Does  that  mean  that  we  have  here  in 
our  boasted  cotton  crop,  our  source  of 
national  wealth,  another  "pauper  indus- 
try'' that  can  not  pay  its  way?  Or 


Further  it  is  true  that  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  labor.  The  proportion  of 
Negroes  to  whites  in  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  state  is  less  than  it  was 
twenty  years  ago  and  the  decrease  is 
greater  in  rural  sections  than  in 
cities.1  Even  though  the  children  are 

'Census  figures  1910  show  more  _  than 
three-quarters  of  a  million  white  children 
between  6  and  14  years  of  age  on  the  farms 
of  Texas.  Professors  in  the  University  of 
Texas  estimate  the  number  as  much  higher. 


will  a  trained  husbandry  solve  these 
difficult  problems  and  prove  to  the 
world  that  cotton  can  pay  its  way 
without  exploiting  old  and  young?  If 
it  cannot,  then  the  crop  must  go  for 
another  that  will.  And  meanwhile 
patriotism  demands  that  we  save  the 
children, — lay  the  foundation  for  the 
farmer  of  tomorrow  by  a  longer  period 
of  childhood,  better  preparation  for 
work,  better  training  for  life. 
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f  •  AO  the  consumptive,  Utopia  is  a  place  where 

_|_   he  can  take  the  cure  under  ideal  hygienic 

conditions,  with  adequate  medical  supervision  and 

comfortable  surroundings,  not  cut  off  from  the 

companionship  of  family  and  friends,  yet  without 

danger  of  infecting  them.    The  consumptive  who 

.  has  sufficient  money  to  meet  these  requirements 

in  his  own  home  is  happily  situated. 

When,  however,  tuberculosis  strikes  the  bread- 
winner or  the  home-maker  in  the  tenement  family, 
he  is  at  once  barred  from  the  Utopia  of  his  bet- 
ter-housed neighbor,  and  is  furthermore,  in  most 
cases,  reduced  to  a  state  of  dependence  upon 
friends,  neighbors  or  the  community  as  a  whole. 
How  closely  poverty  and  tuberculosis  are  related 
was  evidenced  by  the  analysis,  made  by  the  New 
York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor,  of  a  large  group  of  dependent  widows 
and  children  which  showed  that  tuberculosis  had 
claimed  55  per  cent  of  the  breadwinners. 

In  an  endeavor  to  meet  this  situation  by  treat- 
ing at  the  same  time  both  tuberculosis  and  the 
attending  poverty  so  as  to  check  still  more  threat- 
ening dependence,  the  association  started  the 
Home  Hospital  experiment  described  by  Mr. 
Kingsbury  on  page  583. 

When  father  or  mother  come  down  with  it, 
tuberculosis  brings  a  variety  of  personal  and 
community  problems  to  a  tenement  family.  The 
most  perplexing  of  these  are  the  treatment  of  the 
patient  and  the  support  of  the  well  members  of 
the  group. 

Until  the  advent  of  the  Home  Hospital,  only 
two  methods  had  been  employed  by  social  agen- 
cies— the  first  being  to  remove  the  consumptive 
to  a  sanatorium  or  hospital,  and  either  help  main- 
tain the  rest  of  the  family  at  home,  or  distribute 
its  members  in  whole  or  in  part  to  various  in- 
stitutions. The  principal  objection  to  such  a  pro- 
cedure is  that  it  breaks  up  the  family,  at  least 
temporarily,  to  the  detriment  of  growing  chil- 
dren. It  is,  moreover,  costly  to  the  community. 

A  second  method  provides  for  the  treatment  of 
the  patient  at  home,  coupled  sometimes  with  the 
removal  of  the  family  to  more  favorable  quarters 
— a  plan  fraught  with  danger  to  young  children, 
despite  the  most  careful  supervision  of  visiting 
nurses.  Yet  there  are  thousands  of  consumptives 
who  cannot  be  cared  for  with  the  present  inade- 
quate hospital  and  sanatorium  facilities,  even  if 
it  were  possible  for  them  to  go  to  such  institutions. 


Mr.  Kingsbury  claims  that  there  are  50,000  tuber- 
culous individuals  in  the  tenements  of  New  York 
alone,  "most  of  whom  will  never  see  the  inside  of 
a  sanatorium  or  hospital." 

WITHIN  a  year,  the  Home  Hospital  has  ap- 
parently demonstrated  that  it  is  possible 
to  apply  to  a  group  of  households  the  organized 
methods  of  medical  control  and  the  standards  of 
nutrition,  etc.,  developed  by  sanatoria,  so  as  to 
care  for  advanced  and  incipient  cases  of  tubercu- 
losis in  tenement  homes  without  danger  of  infec- 
tion of  the  children,  and  with  good  chances  for 
recovery  or  arrest  of  the  disease.  Not  even  the 
most  enthusiastic  of  the  score  of  physicians, 
nurses  and  laymen  who  have  co-operated  in  the 
remarkable  development  of  this  work  and  the  still 
more  remarkable  results  obtained  is  willing  at 
present  to  claim  that  he  has  found  a  solution. 
Anyone,  however,  who  will  glance  through  the  re- 
port which  the  association  is  issuing  this  month 
will  undoubtedly  be  convinced  that  the  experiment 
has  furnished  a  signal  contribution  both  to  the 
anti-tuberculosis  movement  and  to  constructive 
policies  of  relief. 

WELL  may  it  prove  the  most  radical  chal- 
lenge yet  made  to  those  property  and  neigh- 
borhood conditions  which  aggravate  disease  once 
disease  finds  lodgment  in  a  household ;  much  more 
so,  to  those  which  produce  disease  among  people 
who  are  well  to  begin  with.  If  by  right-building, 
an  oasis  of  health  can  be  set  off  amid  withering 
homes ;  if  by  good  food,  human  beings  lift  new 
fronds  of  courage  to  the  sun; — if  by  applying  sci- 
ence and  the  art  of  healing  more  generously  to 
the  everyday  life,  old  husks  of  habit  and  ignor- 
ance are  sloughed  off,  and  rested,  nourished,  fit 
people  stand  up, — free  breathing, — beside  a  cough- 
wracked  multitude,  then  are  we  all  partners  in 
one  bitter  stupidity.  We  shall  continue  in  suck 
partnership  so  long  as  we  tolerate  congestion;  so 
long  as  we  scamp  earnings  and  bungle  the  com- 
missary service  of  our  urban  districts;  so  long 
as  we  leave  half -employed  in  a  hedged-in  system 
of  private  practice  the  great  reserves  of  a  pro- 
fession whose  ministry  is  health. 

Important  as  is  the  glimpse  of  Utopia  for  the 
sick  poor  which  the  Home  Hospital  gives,  its 
larger  public  significance  may  come  to  be  the 
vision  it  affords  of  a  Common  Sense  City  for  the 
well. 
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THE    INJUNCTION 

HENRY  R.  SEAGER 

ARTICLES  published  elsewhere  in  this  issue 
(p.  593)  present  forcibly  the  two  sides 
of  the  much  discussed  injunction  question.  Mr. 
Ralston  gives  examples  of  injunctions  that  will 
certainly  shock  the  sense  of  justice  of  readers 
of  THE  STJBVEY.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Emery's 
defense  of  the  process  and  criticism  of  the  Bart- 
lett  bill  are  well  calculated  to  stay  hasty  proposals 
for  its  abolition  or  even  its  radical  modification. 

The  process  has  grown  up  to  satisfy  a  very 
proper  demand  on  the  part  of  both  courts  and 
public  for  prevention  in  place  of  punishment.  No 
doubt,  as  Mr.  Ealston  complains,  it  exposes  judges 
to  the  temptation  of  being  swayed  by  personal 
prejudice,  but  if  the  law  in  reference  to  trade  dis- 
putes were  only  clear  and  definite  and  the  injunc- 
tion were  only  what  it  purports  to  be,  an  order 
to  refrain  from  lawless  acts,  might  we  not  trust 
our  judges  to  remain  judicial  even  in  the  face  of 
such  temptation?  Can  we  afford  to  forego  the 
certain  advantages  of  this  process  because  it  has 
sometimes  been  abused,  particularly  when  limita- 
tions might  so  easily  be  placed  upon  its  use  which 
would  protect  persons  accused  of  contempt  of 
court  from  judicial  persecution? 

A  review  of  the  arguments  against  "govern- 
ment by  injunction"  and  a  consideration  of  the 
terms  of  the  Bartlett  bill,  which  has  been  framed 
to  remedy  this  evil,  reveal  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
after  all  the  use  of  the  injunction  in  labor  disputes 
but  the  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory  state  of  the 
law  in  reference  to  such  disputes  that  is  most 
complained  of.  So  long  as  American  judges  must, 
like  Judge  Dayton,  look  to  the  common  law  for 
guidance  as  to  what  is  lawful  and  what  is  unlaw- 
ful in  trade  disputes,  the  injunctions  they  issue 
must  continue  to  seem  ill  adapted  to  contemporary 
conditions  or  contemporary  opinions  of  right  and 
wrong.  The  principles  of  the  common  law  were 
formulated  when  conditions  and  opinions  were 
very  different  from  those  of  today.  They  took 
shape  when  the  lawfulness  even  of  ordinary  strikes 
for  higher  wages  or  shorter  hours  was  still  in 
question  and  they  rest  on  preconceptions  with  ref- 
erence to  the  relations  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee which  enlightened  public  opinion  has  long 
since  discarded. 

The  Bartlett  bill,  which  Mr.  Emery  cites  at 
length  as  embodying  the  latest  demands  of  or- 
ganized labor  touching  the  injunction,  is  chiefly 
remarkable  because  its  only  express  reference  to 
this  process  (Section  two)  amounts  to  a  reaffirma- 
tion  of  what  is  already  the  law.  The  real  purpose 
of  this  bill — so  far  as  it  concerns  wage-earners 
and  not  farmers — is  to  change  fundamentally  the 
law  with  reference  to  labor  organizations  and  the 
relation  of  employer  and  employee.  Section  one 
legalizes  combinations  of  wage-earners  designed 
to  raise  wages,  shorten  hours  or  better  labor  con- 
ditions in  any  other  respect.  Section  three  re- 
moves the  relation  of  employer  and  employe 
from  the  "property"  category  and  thus  from  the 
field  within  whioli  the  injunction  may  be  invoked. 


Section  four  limits  liability  for  combined  actio 
in  connection  with  trade  disputes  to  cases  i 
which  the  acts  were  in  themselves  unlawful;  th 
is,  makes  lawful  for  a  combination  of  persons  si 
acts  that  would  be  lawful  if  committed  by  indi 
viduals. 

As  we  pointed  out  in  THE  SUBVEY  for  January 
10  and  as  Mr.  Emery  concedes,  the  first  and  Ias1 
of  these  proposals,  which  are,  on  the  whole,  tht 
most  important,  merely  adopt  what  have  been  foi 
some  time  principles  of  English  law.  He  de 
clares  that  American  labor  leaders  would  nevei 
consent  to  the  inclusion  in  American  statute 
of  what  in  England  was  the  corollary  of  these  pro 
visions,  that  is,  a  careful  definition,  with  appr 
priate  penalties,  of  the  acts  in  connectio: 
with  trade  disputes  that  would  be  unlaw 
ful  for  individuals  and  whose  commission  b 
combinations  would,  therefore,  continue  to 
punishable  as  conspiracies.  That  such  a  sta 
utory  definition  is  needed  will  scarcely  b 
denied.  That  labor  leaders  would  oppose  i 
is  quite  likely;  but  would  not  the  positio 
of  the  employers,  whom  Mr.  Emery  represents 
be  materially  strengthened  if,  instead  of  them 
selves  opposing  every  attempt  to  change  our  pres 
ent  unsatisfactory  law  with  reference  to  labor  or 
ganizations  and  the  use  of  the  injunction  in  trad 
disputes,  they  met  measures  like  the  Bartlett  bi" 
with  constructive  proposals  of  their  own? 

A  solution  of  this  difficult  problem  whi 
will,  I  believe,  win  active  backing  from  th' 
public,  as  best  calculated  to  protect  the  1 
gitimate  interests  of  all  parties,  was  that  whi 
was  suggested  in  part  in  THE  SURVEY  for  Janu 
ary  31.  In  place  of  the  anti-trust  act  as  the  mean 
of  curbing  labor  organizations,  a  special  trad 
union  act  could  be  passed  expressly  legalizing 
combined  action  in  connection  with  trade  disputes 
but  subjecting  trade  unions  to  suitable  regulations 
in  reference  to  their  rules  and  policies  as  to  th 
admission  of  new  members,  publicity  of  their  ac 
counts,  etc.,  and  declaring  clearly  what  acts  ir 
connection  with  trade  disputes  (e.  g.,  violence,  in 
timidation,  etc.  )  should  be  unlawful  whether  com 
mitted  by  individuals  or  combinations  of  indi 
viduals.  To  assist  in  the  enforcement  of  this  ac 
and  to  promote  more  harmonious  relations  be 
tween  employers  and  employes  a  federal  labo 
commission,  like  the  federal  trade  commission  ad 
vocated  by  President  Wilson,  could  be  created. 

Finally,  in  place  of  the  dubious  expedient  em 
bodied  in  Section  three  of  the  Bartlett  bill,  a  dis 
tinction  in  connection  with  punishment  for  alleged 
violations  of  injunctions  could  be  clearly  drawn 
between  violations  occurring  in  the  very  presence 
of  the  court  and  those  occurring  outside  the  court 
room.  To  grant  to  persons  charged  with  con- 
tempt of  court  outside  the  court  room  the  right 
to  trial  by  jury  would  be  merely  to  extend  to 
such  offenders  the  same  protection  from  judicial 
oppression  that  our  ancestors  secured  long  years 
ago  from  executive  oppression.  Judges  who  op- 
pose this  change  have  an  appreciation  of  their 
importance  which  seems  out  of  harmony  with  the 
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democratic  age  in  which  they  are  condemned  to 
live.  "I'll  be  judge,  I'll  be  jury,"  the  proposal  of 
"cunning  old  fury"  in  the  familiar  rhyme,  is  an 
arrangement  more  calculated  to  expedite  convic- 
tions than  to  secure  even-handed  justice. 

Objection  may  be  made  that  such  a  simple  pro- 
gram as  this  will  fail  to  satisfy  the  growing  op- 
position to  the  use  of  injunctions  and  that  more 
radical  changes  are  necessary.  Certainly  more 
radical  changes  are  now  urged  in  Washington, 
but  there  is  convincing  reason  for  believing  that 
little  more  would  be  heard  of  them  if  the  above 
program  were  carried  out.  Our  law  would  then 
be  substantially  identical  with  the  British  law  in 
reference  to  labor  organizations  and  trade  dis- 
putes. In  that  country  where  clear  statutes  have 
superseded  the  common  law  in  this  field  for  many 
years,  there  has  never  been  any  agitation  against 
the  use  of  injunctions  in  trade  disputes,  although 
it  was  in  English  cburts  that  this  use  originated. 

WOMEN  SOCIALIZING  POLITICS 

GRAHAM  TAYLOR 

THAT  the  agitator  for  women's  votes  is  not 
dangerously  far  ahead  of  the  educator,  that 
the  text  book  is  right  behind  the  ballot  box  and 
often  ahead  of  it,  that  the  attainment  of  rights  is 
immediately  followed  by  the  recognition  of  du- 
ties, that  individual  responsibility  is  guided  and 
guarded  by  concerted  efforts  and  by  state-wide, 
country-wide  co-operation  to  train  for  citizenship, 
are  the  reassuring  facts  wherever  the  movement 
for  the  extension  of  suffrage  has  reached  the  test- 
ing point. 

That  point  falls  within  the  purview  of  THE' 
SURVEY  when  it  tests  the  political  attitude  of  wo- 
men toward  social  conditions  and  issues.  That 
test  is  now  being  applied  in  Illinois  as  never  and 
nowhere  before.  The  act  of  the  Legislature, 
granting  the  right  of  suffrage  to  1,600,000  women, 
over  450,000  of  whom  are  in  Chicago,  was  unex- 
pectedly passed  and  came  into  effect  the  first  day 
of  last  July.  Immediately  the  whole  force  of 
women  who  had  been  working  for  suffrage  and  far 
more  who  had  not  been  so  prominently  enlisted 
in  the  legislative  campaign,  including  also  many 
who  had  not  hitherto  expressed  a  decided  pref- 
erence for  the  ballot,  made  common  cause  in  a 
concerted  effort  to  train  themselves  for  their  new 
responsibilities,  educate  every  other  woman  for 
citizenship,  and  to  identify  the  woman  house- 
keeper and  home-builder  with  the  woman  citizen. 

Women's  "institutions"  never  more  promptly 
and  consistently  got  into  action,  than  when  the 
newly  enfranchised  women  of  Chicago  instinct- 
ively seized  upon  disposal  of  the  city's  waste, 
then  pending  before  the  city  council,  as  the  point 
at  which  to  make  their  influence  as  citizens  first 
felt.  A  woman — Mary  E.  McDowell,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Settlement — was  found  to  be 
the  best  informed  citizen  in  Chicago  on  modern 
methods  of  garbage  reduction  employed  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  Against  the  reversion  to 
the  old  "dump"  system,  these  organized  women 
made  the  most  vigorous  and  effective  protost. 


This  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  commission  by 
the  city  authorities  to  investigate  and  recommend 
a  permanent  policy  and  equipment  for  the  dis- 
posal of  the  city's  waste. 

The  long  hard  struggle  in  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners  against  a  wasteful,  incompetent 
majority  next  enlisted  their  attention  and  co- 
'operation  legitimately  enough  because  it  involved 
the  public  care  of  the  sick,  the  aged,  the  poor  in 
their  homes,  the  mentally  and  physically  afflicted, 
and  the  dependent  and  delinquent  child. 

A  committee  of  alert  representative  women  at- 
tends eyery  meeting  of  the  Board  of  County  Com- 
missioners. The  first  and  greatest  public  demon- 
stration of  their  power  was  in  calling  a  great  mass 
meeting  to  protest  against  the  opposition  to  Mrs. 
Ella  Flagg  Young  in  the  Board  of  Education, 
which  had  caused  her  retirement  from  the  super- 
intendency  of  schools,  and  to  demand  and  to  secure 
her  reinstatement  This  was  achieved  with  sur- 
prising promptness,  and  by  heroic  measures,  the 
luke-warm  city  administration  suddenly  accepting 
the  resignations  of  the  chief  opponents  to  Mrs. 
Young  and  appointing  in  their  places  those  com- 
mitted to  Mrs.  Young's  reinstatement  and  sup- 
port. Following  their  educational  instinct  and 
function,  women  of  every  rank  and  station  gath- 
ered in  study  groups  to  inform  themselves  and  to 
help  inform  others  how  to  fulfill  their  new  citizen- 
ship. In  parlor  conferences  and  trade  union 
circles,  in  more  exclusive  as  well  as  in  more  mixed 
clubs,  in  churches  and  civic  centers,  at  public 
school  buildings  and  social  settlements,  so  many 
interested  women  gather  that  it  is  difficult  to  find 
enough  speakers  and  teachers  to  answer  their  in- 
quiries and  lead  their  discussions.  A  'Central 
Municipal  Citizenship  Committee,  headed  by  Miss 
Addams,  has  established  headquarters  next  to  the 
Chicago  Women's  City  Club  to  be  a  clearing  house 
and  promoter  of  this  educational  movement. 

Texts  prepared  by  women  for  women  are  sup- 
plying the  need  for  directive  literature.  Preced- 
ed by  a  "catechism"  in  the  form  of  a  folder  circu- 
lated by  the  tens  of  thousands,  two  handbooks  of 
permanent  value  have  appeared.  One  by  Alice 
Greenacre  of  the  Chicago  Bar,  and  Sophonisba  P. 
Breckinridge  of  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and 
Philanthropy,  which  is  published  by  the  school,1 
supplies  a  valuable  summary  of  the  statutes  and 
ordinances  bearing  upon  the  whole  range  of  citi- 
zenship from  the  process  of  naturalization  to  the 
park,  sanitary  and  school  systems.  It  is  already 
widely  distributed  among  the  group  teachers  and 
leaders  and  will  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  private 
citizens,  both  men  and  women,  who  seek  to  fulfill 
their  legal  rights  and  duties. 

The  other  handbook  is  significantly  entitled 
Social  Forces.2  The  Wisconsin  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  and  the  state  Woman's  Suffrage 
Association  prompted  the  preparation  of  this 
very  suggestive  and  inspiring  guide  to  "partici- 

'A  Handbook  for  the  Women  Voters  of  Illinois.  By  Alice 
Greenacre,  edited  by  Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge,  Chicago  School 
of  Civics  and  Philanthropy.  50  cents  postpaid. 

"Social  Forces.  Wisconsin  Suffrage  Headquarters,  Madison, 
Wis.  15  cents. 
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pation  in  the  fellowship  of  folks. ' '  Starting  with 
''the  new  social  and  community  sense"  as  ex- 
pressed by  church,  settlement  and  social  center, 
fiction  and  drama,  public  affairs  are  interpreted 
as  involving  interests  so  personal  to  women  as 
education  for  parenthood,  the  conservation  and 
guardianship  of  childhood,  marriage  and  divorce, 
the  prevention  of  the  propagation  of  the  defective 
and  unfit,  women  in  industry,  and  child  labor. 

The  novel  and  the  newspaper,  the  motion  pic- 
ture and  the  drama,  art  and  literature,  are  laid 
under  tribute  as  social  forces.  Lessons  from 
other  lands  are  imported.  Persons  prominent 
for  practical  achievement  are  named  as  incen- 
tives for  each  field  of  action.  "Things  to  do" 
sum  up  each  subject  and  apply  it  to  the  practical 
object  for  which  it  is  studied. 

How  seriously  the  political  influence  of  women 
is  taken  by  the  liquor  traders  is  evidenced  by 
their  effort  on  the  one  hand  to  attack  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  suffrage  law,  and  on  the  other 
hand  to  organize  the  women  within  the  reach  of 
the  saloons,  the  personal  liberty  leagues,  and  so- 
cieties addicted  to  the  use  of  liquor.  No  less 
than  4,000  saloon  licenses  are  at  stake  in  the 
next  vote  on  local  option. 

Consternation  has  so  seized  upon  the  vice  pro- 
moters and  victims  of  the  underworld  that  they 
are  taking  to  cover  rather  than  to  come  out  into 
the  open  for  fear  of  rallying  the  forces  of  united 
womanhood  against  them.  They  well  know,  as  do 
the  city  administration  and  police  department, 
that  commercialized,  segregated,  police-protected 
vice  is  doomed  from  the  day  the  women  begin  to 
vote.  Two  affirmations  of  this  conviction  have 
recently  come  to  America  from  abroad.  An  Eng- 
lish conservative  recently  assured  an  American 
newspaper  correspondent : 

"The  fact  is  that  the  woman's  movement  is 
approaching  the  point,  where  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble for  any  government  to  survive  in  this  coun- 
try unless  it  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the 
women." 

Abraham  Flexner  sums  up  his  investigation  of 
the  European  situation  with  regard  to  the  social 
vice  in  these  stinging  words  of  criticism,  which 
strike  the  keynote  of  the  only  hope : 

"Europe  has  been  a  man's  world,  managed 
by  men  and  largely  for  men — and  cynical  men 
at  that — men  distinctly  lacking  in  respect  for 
womanhood,  especially  of  the  working  classes. 
In  the  hands  of  the  good  women  lies  the  power 
for  reform,'* 

The  defenders  and  promoters  of  civic  and  so- 
cial progress  are  relying  upon  and  appealing  to 
women's  domestic  and  community  interests  to 
keep  them  independent  of  the  blind  partisanship 
which  has  made  men  voters  so  ruthlessly  sacri- 
fice those  interests.  The  Municipal  Voters' 
League,  the  city  clubs  both  of  men  and  women, 
the  allied  organizations  training  immigrants  for 
citizenship,  are  all  emphasizing  independent  vot- 
ing in  local  elections  as  indispensable  to  public 
safety  and  the  only  hope  of  social  advance. 


Social  Forces 


By  EDWARD  T.  DEVINE 


A  MEDIAEVAL  EFFICIENCY  TEST 

IT  will  be  a  sorry  day  for  humanity  when  the 
mediaeval  conception  of  charity  departs  en 
tirely  from  the  world.  That  charity  has  a  spiritua 
quality,  blessing,  like  mercy,  him  that  gives  anc 
him  that  takes,  is  the  simple  truth.  The  best  expo 
nent  of  this  mediaeval  conception  of  human  rela 
tions  is  Francis  of  Assisi,  that  joyous  friend  oi 
man,  who  mingled  with  the  throngs  of  men  to  bring 
them  peace;  to  teach  them  once  more  not  to  be 
needlessly  worried  about  many  things,  but  to 
themselves  wholly,  in  simple,  effective  service  o1 
fellow  men,  to  help,  console,  and  strengthen  them 
and  to  make  sure  of  faithfulness  in  this  missioi 
by  becoming  wholly  dependent  on  those  who  neec 
such  service.  Freed  from  the  bonds  of  property 
even  of  institutional  property,  the  friars  became 
what  Matthew  Arnold  calls  them,  the  most  popu 
lar  body  of  preachers  the  Christian  church  has 
seen,  although  Methodist  pioneers  and  circuit  rid 
ers  for  a  hundred  years  may  be  said  to  have 
closely  emulated  their  conditions,  their  message 
and  their  success.  This  prophet  of  poverty,  whom 
our  generation  is  rediscovering  and  appreciating 
as  he  has  perhaps  not  been  known  and  appre- 
ciated since  the  time  when  they  made  him  a  sainf 
is  certainly  the  most  fascinating  and  complete 
embodiment  of  mediaeval  charity,  with  its  loft\> 
superiority  to  economics,  eugenics,  organizet 
charity,  systematic  theology,  and  many  another 
science  that  was  not  yet  born,  sciences  which  in 
our  own  day  have  yet  here  and  there  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  that  other  wisdom  which  Francis  repre- 
sents. 

Tempting  as  the  mendicant  friar's  philosophy 
is,  however,  we  regretfully  pass  it  by  for  an  even 
more  authoritative  source,  viz.,  the  teachings  o 
that  angelical  doctor  whom  Pope  Leo  XIII  has 
declared  to  have  supplied  what  is  even  yet  after 
seven  centuries  the  sound  and  natural  basis  of 
theological  instruction  in  schools  and  seminaries 
already  founded  or  to  be  founded  for  the  educa- 
tion of  Catholic  clergy.  What  says  Thomas 
Aquinas  as  to  the  test  of  the  genuinely  spiritual 
quality  of  any  charitable  act?  His  test  is  that 
true  charity  will  inspire  in  the  beneficiary  a  de- 
sire to  pray  for  the  giver. 

And  now  what  will  be  thought  of  an  attempt 
to  drag^such  a  proposition  as  this  from  its  scholas- 
tic setting  and  offer  it  for  serious  consideration 
in  a  modern  journal  of  constructive  philanthropy? 
The  answer  may  be  a  look  of  blank  incredulous 
amazement,  or  a  resentful  notification  of  trespass. 
or  an  angry  contemptuous  shrug,  or  an  amused 
smile  of  indulgence,  or  at  best  a  demand,  like 
Whittier's,  for  the  "title  deeds."  All  the  same 
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it  is  a  thoroughly  scientific  efficiency  test — the 
best  on  the  whole  that  has  yet  been  discovered. 

Of  course  we  must  eliminate  hypocrisy,  and 
equally  of  course  we  must  eliminate  the  profes- 
sional beggar's  method,  the  cant  "God  bless  you" 
which  means  scarcely  more  than  the  "Thank 
you"  of  polite  society.  Very  different  is  that 
genuine  emotion  of  which,  in  those  who  have  had 
religious  training  or  experience,  the  natural  ex- 
pression is  a  prayer.  Keal  help,  however  bung- 
ling, given  directly  to  those  who  need  it,  incites 
some  such  emotion;  otherwise  there  is  something 
lacking  in  the  personal  relation  between  the  giver 
and  the  asker. 

There  is  no  more  need  to  elaborate  the  theme 
than  there  was  for  Portia  to  prove  her  generaliza- 
tion about  mercy.  It  is  revealed  truth,  or  an 
axiom,  or  if  you  prefer,  it  is  implied  in  the  orig- 
inal definition  of  the  term.  That  which  passes 
from  one  to  another 'without  some  such  spiritual 
reaction  may  be  better  than  charity  or  worse,  but 
it  is  not  charity.  "What  is  taken  by  force  is  not 
charity;  nor  is  that  properly  so  called  which  is 
given  grudgingly,  or  after  much  solicitation,  or 
with  humiliating  conditions,  or  with  ostentation, 
or  as  insurance,  or  for  one's  own  spiritual  satis- 
faction, or  impersonally,  as  a  moral  or  civic  duty. 
Such  gifts  may  relieve  distress,  or  even  prevent 
it,  but  they  lack  the  personal  relation  and  inspire 
no  grateful  prayers. 

Organized  charity  is  not,  as  its  enemies  mis- 
takenly assert,  devoid  of  this  personal  relation, 
but  as  in  all  charity,  in  all  ages,  there  is  in  organ- 
ized charity  by  no  means  enough  of  it.  "We  would 
be  vastly  richer  if  we  had  to  our  credit  more  and 
more  fervent  prayers  of  the  poor.  And  if  we 
would  have  such  prayers  we  must  give  to  those 
who  are  in  trouble  more  that  they  can  treasure 
in  their  hearts,  more  that  will  feed  their  hungry 
souls.  It  is  not  true  that  the  poor  want  only 
groceries  and  clothing  and  shelter;  nor  is  it  true 
that  even  when  they  want  these  it  is  a  matter  of 
indifference  from  whom  they  come  or  how  they 
come  or  at  what  price  they  are  obtained.  The 
poor  are  human,  individual  men  and  women, 
young  men  and  maidens,  boys  and  gir.ls  and 
babies — not  "cases,"  not  "dependent  families 
in  their  homes,"  not  "widows  with  dependent 
children,"  not  "immigrants,"  or  "tenement 
dwellers."  Any  one  who  pretends  to  know 
"the  poor,"  meaning  that  he  has  solved  a 
simpler  problem  than 
to  know  humanity,  is  a 
charlatan. 

All  workers  in  organ- 
ized charity  might  know 
the  particular  persons 
to  whom  they  minister 
more  intimately  and 
more  advantageously  if 
they  realized  what  thrill- 
ing possibilities  there 
are  in  all  such  human 
contacts.  The  case  rec- 
ords of  charitable  socie- 
ties— like  similar  rec- 
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ords  in  the  offices  of  lawyers,  doctors,  and  teachers 
—are  curiously  barren  of  legitimate  "human  in- 
terest" features.  The  failures  and  weaknesses  are 
written  down,  and  there  is  a  record  of  the  giving  of 
any  material  relief.  But  these  do  not  make  up 
the  true  story  of  any  life;  nor  are  they  even  the 
facts  which  are  most  pertinent  to  relief,  rehabili- 
tation, and  prevention.  The  hunger  and  thirst 
for  beauty,  for  pleasure,  for  knowledge,  for  com-  j 
panionship,  for  leisure,  and  for  rational  work — 
hard  but  productive  work — for  justice,  for  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  meaning  of  life,  for  a  chance 
to  live  cleanly,  decently,  righteously — these  are 
needs  which  the  case  records  should  also  disclose. 
There  is  no  occasion  to  wait  until  these  things 
are  clearly  asked  for.  The  deepest  needs  are  in- 
articulate. If  the  body  is  starved,  emaciated,  un- 
der nourished,  or  diseased,  this  is  put  down  as 
needing  attention,  regardless  of  any  vocal  request 
for  food  or  tonic.  How  much  more  should  there 
be  a  keen  look-out  for  evidences  of  spiritual  star- 
vation, of  those  diseases  which  harden  the  heart, 
and  turn  nature's  healthy  juices  into  gall  and 
wormwood! 

What  charitable  visitors  need  more  than  money 
in  their  purse  is  faith  in  their  poor,  humility  of 
spirit,  jolly  comradeship,  sheer  psychic  power  to 
carry  conviction  for  the  right  and  sensible  action 
against  every  argument  springing  from  discour- 
agement or  bitterness  or  suspicion;  from  ignor- 
ance or  stubbornness  or  weakness;  even  against 
such  plausible  arguments  as  arise  from  the  very 
virtues  and  sound  instincts  of  the  poor. 

Discrimination  is  required.  Not  all  who  get 
into  financial  difficulties  _are  also ,  spiritual  paup- 
ers. Let  visitors  come  with  an  open  mind,  ready 
to  receive  a  benediction  as  well  as  to  give  one. 

Again  discrimination  is  required.  Poverty  is 
to  be  abolished.  No  socially  minded  democrat 
thinks  otherwise.  The  charitable  action  which 
leads  one  man  to  pray  for  another  is  not  limited 
to  the  plane  of  material  relief.  It  is  not  merely 
the  hungry  and  the  homeless  who  ask  for  and  ac- 
cept what  they  have  not  earned.  Spiritual  bene- 
fits, social  courtesies,  personal  consideration 
expressed  in  a  thousand  ingenious  ways,  will 
operate  as  charity,  calling  forth  devout  ben- 
edictions, long  after  all  need  for  alms  has 
forever  disappeared.  Instead  of  ceasing  to  ask 
for  and  to  accept  what  we  have  not  earned,  as 
we  become  more  independent  and  more  interde- 
pendent, we  shall  accept 
freely  and  with  glowing 
hearts  vastly  more  that 
we  have  not  earned  than 


~*HE  chart  before  him  lay,  wherein  to  see— 
'  Defeat  and  failure  as  his  ancestry, 

Weakness  and  pain  as  his  heredity. 

He  bowed  his  head  in  bitter  agony 

Feeling  himself  unworthy  utterly. 

Then  light,  through  black  despair, 

Shone  piercingly. 

"They  have  forgot  my  brother,"  whispered  he, 
"Jesus,  Who  died  for  others  on  the  tree, 

And  my  great  father  God,  who  strengthens  me. ' ' 


now,  concerning  our- 
selves but  little  as  to  our 
earnings,  but  rejoicing 
in  the  privilege  of  giv- 
ing freely  to  others, 
with  even  less  concern 
as  to  their  earnings. 

The  unit  of  exchange 
will  not  be  a  labor  hour 
but  the  inspiration  of 
a  prayer. 
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More  and 
Better  Work 


will  be  secured  in 
your  office  by  in- 
stalling Ideal  Win- 
dow Ventilators. 

Most  cases  o(  lack  of  energy  can  be 
traced  to  poisoned  and  breatbed-over  air. 


Ventilators 


and  Draught  Deflectors 

admit  a  constant  supply  of  the  pure,  fresh 
air  essential  to  efficiency,  without  the 
draughts  so  dangerous  to  health. 

Send  Postal  for  FREE  Freih-Air  Book 

and  learn  how  inexpensive,  quickly  in- 
stalled and  easily  operated  are  Ideal  Ven- 
tilators. Ideal  Ventilators  in  your  house 
insure  sound  sleep  and  save  doctor's  bills. 

IDEAL  VENTILATOR  COMPANY 

408  Waterman  Street,     Providence,  R.  I. 

New  York    Chicago    St.  Louis     Cincinnati 
Pittsburgh        Cleveland         Detroit 


BIGGINS' 


•  Drawing  Inks  ^ 

Eternal  Writing  Ink 
Engrossing  Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo  Mounter  Paste 
Drawing  Board  Paste 
Liquid  Paste 
Office  Paste 

.  Vegetable  Glue,  etc. 

Are  the  Fine,!  ud  Bat  Ink. 
and  Adheiivel 

Emancipate  yourself  from  corrosive 
and  ill-smelling  inks  and  adhesive? 
and  adopt  the  Higfins'  Inks  ud 
Adbeiirei.  They  will  be  a  revela- 
tion to  you,  they  are  «o  sweet,  clean, 
well  put  up,  and  withal  so  efficient. 

AT  DEALERS 
CHAS.  M.  HIGG1NS  &  CO.,  Manufacturers 

Branches:  Chicago,  London 
271  Ntoti  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


^Allurements 


Five  week  vjcationfour  to  London. 
Para  and  Berlin  including  Rhine 
tup  only  $175.90. 
Sail  by  the  safe,  comfortable,  one 
class  'III  cabin  steamers  of  the 
North  German  Lloyd. 
Baltimore-Bremen   Service 
Comfort  without  luxury      De- 
licious meals.  Send 'Oc  for  con- 
ose  travel  guide  "  How  to  see 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Switz- 
erland" by  P.  G.  L.  Hilken- 
essential  in  planning  your  tour. 

A.  SCHUMACHER  &  CO. 

260  S.  Charles  Sire. 

Baltimore.  Md. 


The  Saybrook  Ventilator 

Should  be  in  Your  Window 


It  is  instantly  installed 
or  removed  and  adjust- 
able to  windows  of  dif- 
ferent widths.  Its  use 
insures  abundant  ven- 
tilation without  the 
danger  of  direct  draft. 

4]  It  ia  wind  and   weather 
proof.     Built  of  selected 
quartered  oak. 
4  Our  circular  on  request. 

THE  CHAPMAN 

BROTHERS  CO 

Saybrook  Point, Conn. 


[Continued  from  page  560.} 
day  at  a  wage  of  one-sixth  per  hour  of 
what  he  is  getting  today.  If  his  suc- 
cessors would  only  recall  what  their 
forefathers  did — working  hard  and  long 
for  a  bare  subsistence — they  would  ap- 
preciate the  advance  that  has  been  made 
in  their  position. 

On  last  Sunday  a  prominent  labor  ad- 
viser, being  a  guest  of  a  leading  poli- 
tician, said,  when  referring  to  hours  of 
work — "The  rich  do  not  and  cannot 
work,  and  they  would  starve  if  the 
workers  did  not  work,  so  the  rich  are 
glad  to  get  the  poor  to  work  even  for 
two  hours."  What  kind  of  rich  does  he 
refer  to?  The  successful  rich  that  come 
under  my  observation  do  much  more 
work  than  do  their  employes.  It  is  such 
talk  as  this  that  is  disturbing  the  wage 
earner,  who  little  realizes  that  of  the 
32,000,000  in  gainful  pursuits  in  this 
country,  less  than  10  per  cent — if  we 
exclude  the  agriculturists — can  be  class- 
ed among  the  well-to-do  and  the  rich. 
Therefore,  the  great  consumers  are  the 
wage-earners,  and  where  they  increase 
the  cost  of  production  by  shirking  work" 
or  by  inefficiency,  they,  themselves,  be- 


ing the  consumers,  are  the  greatest  suf- 
ferers. 

Major  Higginson  makes  a  strong 
point  when  he  says  that  what  was 
ethical  in  business  at  one  time,  is  not 
considered  so  today.  Indeed  no  one  of 
us  lives  up  to  what  he  knows.  The  most 
prominent  case  is  perhaps  that  of  re- 
bating by  railroads.  This  at  one  time 
was  considered  perfectly  legitimate  in 
this  country,  as  it  is  yet  in  the  older 
countries.  Indeed,  in  Germany  the  gov- 
ernment itself  is  a  party  to  it,  and  con- 
siders it  equitable  that  a  large  shipper 
should  have  advantages  over  a  smaller 
shipper.  And  why  should  he  not?  For 
is  it  not  cheaper  for  a  railroad  to  ship 
in  trainloads  than  in  carloads,  and  yet 
the  railroads  are  not  allowed  to  share 
this  saving  with  their  shippers. 

Germany  shows  in  her  agricultural 
population  how  possession  improves  citi- 
zenship; while  a  large  majority  of  her 
farmers  own  only  five  acres  or  less, 
Socialism  has  never  been  able  to  win 
them  over. 

The  per  capita  deposits  of  Germany 
are  40  per  cent  more  than  ours — but  I 
have  already  exceeded  my  500  words. 


By  ISAAC  N.  SELIGMAN 

Member  J.  AND  W.  SELIGMAN  AND  COMPANY 
Treasurer  of  the  NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE 


INHERE  is,  in  my  opinion,  so  much 
common  sense  and  truth  in  the  ma- 
jor's statement  that  it  is  rather  difficult 
for  me  to  answer.  The  major  has  ren- 
dered such  valuable  services  to  the 
cause  of  civic  'betterment  and  philan- 
thropy that  any  views  which  he  ex- 
presses should  be  entitled  to  serious  con- 
sideration. As  one  who  is  deeply  sym- 
pathetic with  the  hopes  of  the  working 
man,  I  am  forced  to  subscribe  to  the 
substance  of  his  article. 

The  only  serious  criticism  that  I  have 
to  make  is  the  apparent  feeling  of  dis- 
couragement at  the  attacks  on  capital — 
and  indirectly  on  himself — which  per- 
vades the  major's  article. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  there  has 
been  too  much  hounding  of  men  of 
wealth,  and  there  has  been  too  much 
adverse  and  unjust  legislation  against 
vested  interests.  Sooner  or  later  this 
policy  will  react,  and  labor  will  feel  the 
sad  effects.  Socialism  is  spreading,  and 
our  legislators  appear  to  be  lying  awake 
nights  to  pass  laws  circumscribing  the 
legitimate  operations  of  large  corpora- 
tions. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  some  indus- 
trial companies  have  clearly  violated  the 
standards  of  ethics,  while  others  have, 
through  efficiency  and  improved  meth- 
ods, and  by  their  straight  open  conduct, 
largely  contributed  to  the  supremacy 
which  our  country  enjoys  in  the  world's 
trade. 

It  is  indeed  tiresome  to  listen  to  the 
tirades  of  demagogues  or  to  read  bitter 
attacks  against  corporations  in  some  of 
our  journals  and  magazines. 

Can  we,  therefore,  wholly  blame  well- 
intentioned  business  men,  desirous  of 
conducting  their  affairs  honestly  and 
decently  and  disposed  to  give  a  reason- 


able amount  of  time  to  the  public  in- 
terest and  to  philanthropy^  if,  under 
the  constant  lash  of  criticism  and  at- 
tack, they  become  soured  and  disinclin- 
ed to  further  interest  themselves  in  the 
welfare  of  their  fellow-men? 

Imagine  a  high-minded  gentleman,  a 
director  of  a  large  corporation,  reading 
in  a  morning  paper  that  he  had  been 
indicted  for  a  technical  violation  of  the 
anti-trust  law,  with  the  possibility  of 
going  to  jail  (I  refer  to  a  case  I  have 
in  mind).  Can  we  place  ourselves  in 
his  position  and  not  feel  aggrieved  or 
harbor  a  resentment? 

Lord  Macaulay  in  writing  to  a  friend 
said: 

"The  day  will  come  when  multitudes 
of  people  none  of  whom  had  more  than 
half  a  breakfast  or  expects  to  have  more 
than  half  a  dinner  will  choose  a  legis- 
lature. Is  it  possible  to  doubt  what  sort 
of  legislature  will  be  chosen?  There 
will  be  I  fear  spoliation.  The  spoliation 
will  increase  the  distress.  The  distress 
will  produce  fresh  spoliation." 

This  is  probably  an  exaggerated  state- 
ment. However,  if  we  wish  to  avert 
such  a  catastrophe,  we  business  men. 
whether  attacked  or  not,  must  take  a 
keener  and  more  active  interest  in  all 
political,  economic  and  social  problems 
that  confront  us,  and  help  in  sending 
better  equipped  representatives  to  the 
legislative  halls  of  our  states  and  Wash- 
ington, to  prevent  the  enactment  of  laws 
hostile  to  capital. 

I  presume  that  Major  Higginson  will 
not  agree  with  me  in  the  belief  that  in 
spite  of  all  apparent  injustice  and  op- 
pressive legislation,  the  spirit  of  help- 
fulness and  good  will  and  generous  ri- 
valry is  not  declining 

The  crving  need  of  the  hour  is  not 
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fewer  men  with  ideas,  but  more  men 
with  ideals.  We  are  suffering:  from  an 
overabundance  of  laws. 

It  is  quite  true  that  our  yellow  jour- 
nals are  sowing  the  seeds  of  discontent 
and  unrest  among  the  working  people. 
Like  the  darkey  in  the  thunderstorm, 
we  can  say:  "What  we  need,  O  Lord, 
is  less  noise  and  more  light." 

I  have  the  confidence  which  began  in 
hope  and  which  has  been  strengthened 
by  experience  that  our  country  is  on 
the  whole  progressing.  The  spirit  that 
animated  Washington  and  Lincoln  has 
not,  I  am  sure,  died.  The  example  that 
they  set  and  the  enduring  work  they  left 
has  not  passed  away  and  will  not  crum- 
ble. 

Continue  your  good  and  charitable 
work,  my  dear  Major,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  may  appear  as  if  just  now 
capital  and  honest  men  are  at  a  discount. 

Let  us  do  our  duty  as  we  see  it,  no 
matter  what  may  occur.  -Let  us  have 
faith  in  the  future.  Let  us  not  become 
too  pessimistic  or  despair  of  justice  and 
fair  play;  and  when  reflecting  on  the 
prevailing  hostility  of  capital;  let  us 
take  to  heart  and  repeat  to  ourselves 
the  old  East  Indian  proverb:  "And  this 
will  soon  pass  away." 


By  ALBION  W.  SMALL 

Dean  of  the  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 
OF  ARTS  AND  LITERATURE, 
University  of  Ohicago,  Illinois 


THE  homily  of  Major  Higginson  on 
f  the  text  Consider  the  Other  Fel- 
low, enlarges  upon  a  false  issue,  and  I 
am  equally  at  odds  with  both  sides  of 
it. 

I  had  not  observed  that  THE  SURVEY 
had  made  the  mistake  of  attacking 
riches  or  the  rich  as  such.  For  the 
sake  of  illustration,  however,  I  will 
assume  that  it  has  sinned  in  this  way. 
To  have  done  so  was  "a  grievous  fault," 
and  I  would  not  make  a  move  to  muf- 
fle deserved  rebuke. 

On  the  other  hand,  men  of  Major 
Higginson's  calibre  are  not  to  be  ex- 
cused if  they  assume  that  they  have 
discharged  their  whole  duty  when  they 
resent  ill-advised  attacks  upon  members 
of  a  class,  as  individuals;  as  though 
in  so  doing  they  were  giving  proper 
attention  to  the  incomparably  more  seri- 
ous conditions  of  which  such  mistaken 
attacks  are  relatively  trivial  symptoms. 

A  conflict  of  principles,  not  a  mere 
auditing  of  accounts  between  persons, 
is  in  progress  in  the  present  social  tran- 
sition. It  is  hard  to  credit  a  man  of 
Major  Higginson's  conspicuous  ability 
and  eminent  character  with  consistency, 
when  he  has  recourse  to  such  rhetorical 
turning  of  a  social  issue  into  a  personal 
affair. 

A  few  years  ago  one  of  the  most 
widely  known  and  most  radical  social 
agitators  in  the  United  States  said  to 
me:  "To  tell  the  truth,  I  have  no 
grouch  against  John  D-  Rockefeller.  I 
suppose  he  is  personally  a  fine  man.  My 
fight  is  against  the  system  he  repre- 
sents1." The  dissatisfied  elements  mav 


The  Magic  Flight  of  Thought 


A  GES  ago,  Thor,  the  cham- 
A\  pion  of  the  Scandinavian 
gods,  invaded  Jotunheim,  the 
land  of  the  giants,  and  was 
challenged  to  feats  of  skill  by 
Loki,  the  king. 

Thor  matched  Thialfi,  the 
swiftest  of  mortals,  against  Hugi 
in  a  footrace.  Thrice  they  swept 
over  the  course,  but  each  time 
Thialfi  was  hopelessly  defeated 
by  Loki's  runner. 

Loki  confessed  to  Thor 
afterwards  that  he  had  de- 
ceived the  god  by  enchant- 
ments, saying,  "Hugi  was  my 
thought,  and  what  speed  can 
ever  equal  his?" 

But  the  flight  of  thought  is 
no  longer  a  magic  power  of 
mythical  beings,  for  the  Bell 


Telephone    has    made    it    a 
common  daily  experience. 

Over  the  telephone,  the 
spoken  thought  is  transmitted 
instantly,  directly  where  we 
send  it,  outdistancing  every 
other  means  for  the  carrying 
of  messages. 

In  the  Bell  System,  the  tele- 
phone lines  reach  throughout 
the  country,  and  the  thoughts  of 
the  people  are  carried  with 
lightning  speed  in  all  directions, 
one  mile,  a  hundred,  or  two 
thousand  miles  away. 

And  because  the  Bell  System 
so  adequately  serves  the  practi- 
cal needs  of  the  people,  the 
magic  of  thought's  swift  flight 
occurs  25,000,000  times  every 
twenty-four  hours. 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

AND  ASSOCIATED   COMPANIES 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Tothill's  Patent  Playground  Apparatus 

Strongest,  Safest,  Most  Durable  Manufactured 

Apparatus  Needed  in  Playgrounds  to  Meet 

Patent         Requirements.      Patenl  Turnover  Slideboard  Fixture 


Rope 

Swing 
Futures 

Guaranteed 

to  last 

twenty 

years 


TOTHILL'S  Patent 
Playground  Apparatus 
adopted  and  used  ex- 
clusively by  the  City  of 
Chicago. 

W.S.TOTHILL 

Established  1875 

13W  Webster  ATOM 

Ctic.io,  Ilk. 


Keeps 

slide 

board  in 

perfect 

condition 

for  users. 

Healthy 

exercise. 

Slide 

always 

slippery. 


Patented  Jan.  1909 
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Medart  Steel  Playground  Apparatus 

contains  many  special  features  of  construction  which 
insure  greater  safety  and  durability  and  which  are 
made  possible  only  by  the  extensive  facilities  we 
have  provided  for  the  manufacture  of  this  apparatus. 

Our  catalogue  "Y"  covers  a  complete  line  of  apparatus, 
and  will  be  sent  on  request,  together  with  a  copy  of  our 
interesting  booklet  "The  Story  of  My  Ideal  Playground" 

FRED    MEDART   MFG.    COMPANY 

Gymnasium  and  Playground  Outfitters  ::  Steel  Lockers 
DE  KAI.B  AND  PRESIDENT  STS.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


The  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 

announces  important  volume  on 

"Housing  and  Town  Planning" 


Price  $1.00  paper;  $1.50  cloth 


Introductory  articles  by  Carol  Aronovici,  Ph.  D.,  General  Secretary,  Suburban 
Planning  Association  of  Philadelphia,  and  Robert  W.  deForest,  President,  National 
Housing  Association,  New  York. 

The  following  subjects  treated 

The  New  House    Special  papers  on  Rural  Housing, 
The  Old  House      Copartnership  for  Housing  in  America, 
Town  Planning      Relation  Between  Transit  and  Housing,  etc. 


Some  of  the  volumes  previously  issued* 

Reducing  the  Cost  of  Food  Distribution 

The  Cost  of  Living 

Prison  Labor 

County  Government 

The  Negro's  Progress  in  Fifty  Years 

Country  Life 

Catalogue  of  Publications  sent  upon  application 


ADDRESS 

West  Philadelphia  Station,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


be  very  indiscreet  and  very  wide  of  the 
mark  in  voicing  their  instincts  anc 
partially  clarified  perceptions  about 
reasons  for  social  unrest.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  increasing  wonder  to  me,  how- 
ever, that  men  of  Major  Higginson's 
type  can  exhibit  so  much  more  surpris- 
ing lack  of  insight  in  misinterpreting 
the  situation.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  more 
people  every  day  are  joining  the  ranks 
of  doubters  about  the  fitness  of  our 
present  economic  institutions  to  be 
come  permanent.  It  indicates  curious 
apartness  from  the  real  social  move- 
ment, if  sponsors  for  the  challenged  sys- 
tem give  themselves  the  air  of  having 
done  their  full  duty,  when  they  construe 
the  whole  impeachment  as  merely  an  as- 
sault upon  the  personal  character  or  the 
vested  rights  of  those  who  occupy  the 
more  favorable  positions  in  the  conven- 
tional order. 

The  irrepressible  conflict  of  principles 
which  is  certain  to  result  in  a  rehear- 
ing of  our  traditional  economic  insti 
tutions,  is  essentially  an  issue  between 
obsolete  and  timely  appraisals  of  so- 
cial values.  It  is  not  a  conflict  between 
rich  men  and  poor  men,  between  prop- 
erty and  anarchy,  between  justice  am 
injustice.  It  is  a  gathering  determina 
tion  that  a  system  shall  not  be  consid 
ered  as  final  which,  though  it  has  serve( 
many  useful  purposes,  includes  details 
that  tend  to  intolerable  stimulation  o' 
certain  types  of  activities  and  to  insuf 
ficient  encouragement  of  other  types  o 
activities. 

For  a  capitalist  to  make  a  persona 
issue  out  of  the  inevitable  resolution  tc 
reconsider  our  economic  system,  is  a! 
weak  as  it  would  be  for  the  ministers 
to  hold  themselves  individually  ag 
grieved  when  the  possibility  of  increas 
ing  church  efficiency  is  discussed ;  01 
for  teachers  to  sulk  when  they  ought  tc 
join  in  searching  out  defects  in  oui 
educational  machinery,  or  for  the  engi 
neers  to  "cry  baby"  because  there  i 
general  belief  that  our  present  appli 
cations  of  physical  forces  will  turn  ou 
to  be  as  children's  playthings  to  the  in 
ventions  that  will  be  heaped  upon  in 
ventions  in  the  future- 

The  social  unrest  is  simply  the  lates 
form  of  humanity's  growing  pains.  No 
the  least  regrettable  thing  about  thi 
unrest  is  the  fact  that  many  of  the  met 
who  have  contributed  most  to  the  credi 
of  the  passing  order,  have  so  far  los 
their  vision  that  they  have  fallen  int< 
jealousy  and  opposition  toward  inven 
tiveness  and  enterprise  in  continuing  thi 
immemorial  process  of  social  improve- 
ment. 


By  CHARLES  ZEUBLIN 

Former  Editor  TWENTIETH 
CENTURY  MAGAZINE 

Author  AMERICAN  MUNICI- 
PAL PROGRESS 


HP  HE  article  by  Major  Higginsoi 
'  must  be  received  gratefully  as  ai 
evidence  of  a  spirit  of  willingness  t 
discuss  problems  that  separate  us  need 
lessly.  One  must  also  admire  the  cour 
age,  so  little  seen  in  our  successful  bus 
iness  men,  to  reveal  the  unhappy  indif 
ference  to  social  economics  that  may  ac 
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company  a  successful  financial  career. 

Major  Higginson  launches  the  thesis 
that  "almost  all  of  them  [the  rich  men], 
starting  with  no  money  have  gained 
their  riches  through  industry  and 
brains."  He  must  have  overlooked  those 
who  accidentally  secured  land  that  has 
risen  in  value  and  the  increasing  num- 
ber who  are  rich  by  inheritance.  He 
is  in  some  doubt  about  his  thesis  him- 
self for  he  says:  "The  industry  and 
brains  of  these  men  have  produced  this 
great  pile  of  wealth,"  and  then  subse- 
quently he  admits  quite  naively,  "the 
railroads  and  factories  are  not  owned  by 
a  few'  rich  men  alone,  but  largely  by  a 
jp-eat  public  of  day-laborers,  mechanics, 
farmers,  stenographers,  school  teachers 
and  professional  men"  (not  to  mention 
the  ubiquitous  widows  and  orphans). 
He  must  be  defending  the  promoters,  not 
the  capitalists,  in  the  argument  thus  far, 
but  he  goes  on  to  urge  justice  to  the 
inventors  and  venturers,-^although  he 
began  his  paper  by  saying  justice  is 
hopeless  today  and  we  can  only  hope 
for  charity — surely  charity  is  all  most 
of  the  inventors  have  received ! 

Mr.  Higginson  is  not  happier  in  his 
illustrations  than  in  his  arguments.  He 
tells  of  the  struggles  of  Mr.  Bell  and  of 
the  Bell  Telephone  Company  (of  Bos- 
ton). If  the  true  inventor  of  the  tele- 
phone had  been  rewarded  for  his  con- 
tribution to  society,  does  Major  Hig- 
ginson not  know  that  the  properties 
would  be  in  very  different  hands  now? 
Does  Major  Higginson  not  know  that 
hundreds  of  other  skillful  inventors 
have  had  their  inventions  suppressed  by 
the  considerate  capitalists  who  have 
profited  from  the  monopoly  of  telephone 
patents?  He  says  that  government  does 
not  handle  affairs  so  efficiently  as  pri- 
vate enterprise.  Is  it  not  general  enough 
knowledge  to  have  reached  Major  Hig- 
ginson that  Colonel  Goethals  has  in- 
troduced in  a  few  years  in  Panama 
more  significant  inventions  than  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Bell  Company  in 
its  history,  though  not  so  many  as  it 
has  suppressed? 

The  case  of  the  Boston  telephone  girls 
is  a  very  unfortunate  one  to  cite.  Apart 
from  some  welfare  work  introduced  by 
the  company  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  its  employes,  virtually  everything  the 
company  has  conceded  to  the  girls  is 
the  result  of  the  girls'  organization's 
forcing  the  hand  of  the  company.  Major 
Higginson  thinks  the  girls  cannot  at  the 
worst  carry  the  burdens  borne  by  the 
managers.  What  has  that  to  do  with 
the  rewards  due  capitalists,  large  or 
small?  It  must  be  generally  known,  or 
ought  to  be,  that  a  corporation  like  the 
telephone  company  pays  very  inferior 
salaries  to  the  men  who  bear  its  chief 
burdens  and  gives  the  plums  to  favor- 
ites who  often  occupy  sinecures. 

Major  Higginson  shows  a  manly  cour- 
age in  introducing  railroads  for  illus- 
tration. After  recent  experiences  with 
the  Mexico  and  Orient,  the  Wabash,  the 
Alton,  the  New  Haven,  and  Boston  and 
Maine  roads  it  is  a  hardy  champion  who 
will  tell  us  of  the  beneficence  of  cap- 
italistic abstinence.  Corporations  have 
not  been  attacked  maliciously  and  wan- 
tonly. Their  directors  have  invited  in- 
vestigation which  has  been  only  too 
lone  delayed. 

If   our  business  men   would   spend   a 


Would  You  Be  Interested? 

If  a  man  came  to  your  desk  and 
showed  you  a  pen  or  pencil  that 
would  add  or  subtract  as  it  writes? 


Of  course  you  would;  anybody  would! 

We  have'no  such  pen  or  pencil,  but  we  have  something  better.  We 
have  a  typewriter  which  does  all  this,  and  you  know  that  the  typewriter 
is  three  times  as  fast  as  any  pen  or  pencil.  This  typewriter  is  the 

Remington 

Adding  and  Subtracting 

Typewriter 

(Wahl  Adding  Mechanism) 

This  machine  adds  or  subtracts  and  writes;  not  only  that  but  it 
adds  or  subtracts  when  It  writes.  Both  operations  are  one. 

You  need  this  machine  in  your  work;  every  man  needs  it  who  has 
billing  to  do,  or  any  writing  and  adding  to  do  on  the  same  page.  It 
saves  time,  saves  labor,  detects  errors,  prevents  errors,  gives  you  a 
mechanical  insurance  of  absolute  accuracy. 

We  stand  ready  to  give  this  machine  a  test  on  your  work;  a   test 
which  will  convince  you  that  you  need  it. 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 

New  York  and  Everywhere 


Classified  Advertisements 


HELP  WANTED 


"EXPERIENCED  Travelers'  Aid  secre- 
tary wanted  for  southern  city.  Salary  $75. 
Address  1310,  SURVEY." 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

TEACHER  of  Practical  Sociology,  with 
experience  in  case  work  and  investigation, 
Hesires  position  for  the  summer  months 
in  practical  work.  Address  1209  SURVEY. 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  of  foreign 
parentage,  experienced  in  teaching  and  in 
various  phases  of  social  work.  Successful 
in  propaganda  and  community  work  among 
foreigners.  Is  specially  interested  in  em- 
ployees welfare  work.  Address  1211,  SURVEY. 


WOP  If  i»ri«-Vi  RnVft  Social  worker  of 
\\  UK  IV  Wlttl  BU  I  a  tegted  adminis- 
trative capacitii,  with  native  aptitude  for  and 
practical  experience  In  the  Leadership  of  Boy* 
and,  Young  Men  and  management  of  their  Social 
Activities — seeks  a  new  field  for  service  as  Di- 
rector of  Boys'  Club,  Worker  In  Settlement,  Su- 
perintendent of  Institution,  Managing  Secretary 
of  Propaganda  Organization,  or  similar  position 
of  executive  trust  for  sympathetic  study  and 
practical  melioration  of  the  "boy"  problem  as 
related  to  other  "social"  problems.  Address 
Dr.  Kay,  430  Lafayette  St.,  New  York. 


ROOMS         • 

CULTIVATED  woman  with  elevatoi 
apartment  offers  one-two  rooms  on  co- 
operative basis.  Comfort  and  refinement 
assured.  References.  "Moderate  Cost." 
Address  1212.  SURVEY. 
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DURING  an  uninterrupted  existence  of 
more  than  half  a  century,  The  Merchants 
Loan  and  Trust  Company— the  Oldest  Bank  in 
Chicago — has  developed  facilities  and  resources 
which  enable  it  to  offer  liberal  accommodations 
and  unexcelled  service  in  all  branches  of  banking. 


Transacting  the  largest  commercial 
business  of  any  Slate  bank  in  the 
City  of  Chicago,  this  Bank  employs 
the  most  approved,  modem  methods 
to  insure  the  expeditious  handling  of 
the  accounts  of  its  city  and  out-of- 
town  customers. 

Through  its  Trust  Department,  this 
Bank  is  qualified  by  law  to  assume 
the  care  and  management  of  estates 
and  to  act  in  any  trust  capacity.  In 
addition  to  the  many  other  safe- 
guards provided,  this  Bank  also 
maintains,  with  the  State  of  Illinois, 
a  special  deposit  of  half  a  million 


dollars  to  guarantee  the  faithful  per* 
formance  of  its  duties. 

Investors  purchasing  the  high  grade 
bonds  and  farm  loans  sold  by  this  Bank, 
are  recognizing,  more  and  more,  the 
desirability  and  dependableness  of 
these  offerings. 

On  savings  deposits,  this  Bank  pays 
3%  interest,  compounded  twice  each 
year — the  rate  paid  by  all  banks  in 
this  city.  Large  capital  and  surplus, 
strong  management,  and  half  a  cen- 
tury of  safe  banking  assure  absolute 
security.  Satisfactory  facilities  pro- 
vided for  banking  by  mail. 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  THIS  BANK  IS  REFLECTED  IN  THE 
PERSONNEL  OF  ITS  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

FRANK  H.  ARMSTRONG Vice-President  Reid.  Muidoch  or.  Company 

ENDS  M.   BARTON         ...         Chainnan  Board  of  Directors,    Western   Electric    Company 

CLARENCE  A.  BURLEY Attorney  and  Capital* 

HENRY  P.  CROWELL President  Quaker  Oats  Company 

WILLIAM  A.  GARDNER      -        .        -          President  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway  Company 
ELBERT  H.  GARY         ...    Chairman  Board  of  Director!  United  States  Steel  Corporation 

EDMUND  D.  HULBERT Vice-President 

CHAUNCEY  KEEP Trustee  Marshall  Field  Estate 

CYRUS  H.  McCORMICK President  International  Harvester  Company 

SEYMOUR  MORRIS Trustee  L.  Z.  Later  Estate 

JOHN   S.  RUNNELLS  President  Pullman  Company 

EDWARD  L.   RYERSON        -         -  Chairman   Board  of  Directors  Joseph  T.   Ryerson  &  Son 

JOHN  G.  SHEDD  .'      •       -        -       -        -        •         President  Marshall  Field  &  Company 

ORSON  SMITH President 

ALBERT  A.   SPRAGUE,   II.           -        •                  -   Vice-President  Sprague,    Warnei  &  Company 
MOSES  J.  WENTWORTH    -.'..--'_ -       -      Capitalist 

We  invite  inquiries  in  regard  to  any  feature  of  our  service 
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THE 

MERCHANT^ 
LOAN  : 


*•   TRUST 
COMPANY 


1914 


CHICAGO 

Capital  and  Surplus  $10,000,000 


little  time  studying  elementary  ecom 
ics   and   a   little    more    on    element 
ethics,     of     which     Major     Higgin 
speaks  so  feelingly,  they  would  join 
ranks   of   THE    SURVEY    workers — ;  i 
others,  who,  without  regard  to  parti 
economic  or  sectarian  affiliation,  are  t 
ing  to  find  out  how  a  man  may  get  w 
he  earns,  no  more  and  no  less.     Tl 
we  would  not  be  tempted  to  apolog 
for  dishonesty  on  the  ground  that  eve 
body  does  it,  or  boast  of  red  blopd  n  i 
ning  with  sympathy  for  working  gi  1 
with    whom    we    are    unacquainted, 
fall   back   on   charity   because   it   co 
thought  as  well  as  money  to  conce: 
of  and  to  work  for  justice. 


INJUNCTIONS  IN  LABOR 
DISPUTES 

[Continued  from  page  582.] 

Kentucky  Night  Riders  unquestionat 
thought  that  to  destroy  their  neighbo: 
tobacco  crop  or  prevent  its  sale  "e 
hanced''  the  value  of  their  own  agrici 
tural  product.  Under  this  proposal,  tl 
purposes  enumerated  validate  any  agre 
ment  for  their  accomplishment. 

The  second  and  third  proposals,  whi 
apparently     preserving    the     injunctii 
remedy,   utterly  destroy   it  by   definir 
away  the  rights  upon  which  the  juri 
diction  of  the  equity  court  is  predicate' 
It  does  not  propose  to  abolish  the  rigl 
to  do  business  or  to  buy  or  sell  labo 
What  it  undertakes  to  do  is  to  depriv 
such  fundamental  rights  of  their  proj 
erty  character  during  a  labor  dispute  s 
that  an  equity  court  is  deprived  of  th 
power  to  protect  them  by  injunction.   I 
every   other   controversy   they   still   re 
main  rights  of  property,  which  it  is  th 
right  and  duty  of  a  court  to  protect  b 
injunction,   but  when   menaced  by  on 
kind  of  assailants  in  one  kind  of  con 
troversy  they  are  to  be  denied  the  onl 
efficient   protection   that   can   be   giver 
Neither  in  our  own  or  any  other  gov 
ernment  has  it  ever  been  proposed  tha 
human  rights  should  be  defined  not  b 
their   nature   but   by   the   character   c 
their  assailant. 

The    final    proviso    that    any    act    o 
agreement  by  or  between  two  persons  i 
a  labor  dispute  or  an  agricultural  con 
bination  shall  be  lawful,  when  the  act 
done  by   one   person  would  be  lawfu 
abolishes  the  principle  of  conspiracy  i 
self  and  makes  individual  conduct  th 
measure  of  all  collective  action.    Such 
principle  once  adopted  would  necessari! 
find  demands   for  its  extension   in   a< 
cordance  with  the  popular  strength  c 
new  groups.     Once  accepted  as  a  cor 
trolling  maxim  of  general  law  it  must 
inevitably  accomplish  the  destruction  of 
all  power  in  the  general  government  to 
regulate   or   punish   the   most   powerful 
and  malevolent  combinations  in  restrai-' 
of  trade,   the  control  of  which   is  t 
political  problem  of  the  hour. 

The  paternal   ancestor   of   this   mea 
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use  was  the  infamous  Pearre  bill,  predi- 
cated upon  the  same  original  principles, 
and  which  President  Roosevelt  'thus 
characterized  in  his  message  to  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  Sixtieth  Congress : 

"This  bill  legalized  blacklisting  and 
boycotting  in  every  form,  legalizing,  for 
instance,  those  forms  of  the  secondary 
boycott  which  the  Anthracite  Coal 
Strike  Commission  so  unreservedly  con- 
demned; while  the  right  to  carry  on 
business  was  explicitly  taken  out  from 
under  that  protection  which  the  law 
throws  over  property.  .  .  .  All  this 
represented  a  course  of  policy,  which,  if 
carried  out,  would  mean  the  enthrone- 
ment of  class  privilege  in  its  crudest 
and  most  brutal  form  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  essential  forms 
of  the  judicial  protection  in  all  civilized 
lands." 

The  Bartlett  bill  is  class  legislation  in 
its  most  vicious  form.  It  abolishes  fun- 
damental property  rights  of  both  em- 
ployer and  employe  in  labor  disputes  for 
the  purpose  of  depriving  them  of  the 
only  efficient  protection  which  experi- 
ence can  provide.  It  proposes  to  make 
it  lawful  and  right  for  farmers  or  labor- 
ers to  enter  into  combinations  which  re- 
main criminal  conspiracies  when  par- 
ticipated in  by  any  other  class  of  citi- 
zens, and  to  accomplish  its  purpose  de- 
stroys the  principle  of  conspiracy,  the 
right  to  a  remedy  for  a  wrong  and  the 
equal  responsibility  of  all  citizens  for 
civil  or  criminal  acts. 

The  proponents  of  this  legislation 
frequently  assert  that  the  English  trades 
dispute  act  of  1906  is  precedent  for  this 
legislation.  It  is  true  that  act  permits  a 
carefully  defined  form  of  "peaceful 
picketing"  and  relieves  the  funds  of 
trade  unions  from  liability  for  the  tor- 
tuous acts  of  their  agents,  but  there  the 
measure  stops.  It  is  an  amendment  to 
and  must  necessarily  be  read  in  con- 
nection with  the  conspiracy  and  protec- 
tion of  the  property  act  of  1875,  which  it 
modifies.  The  remainder  of  the  original 
statute  remains  unchanged  and  provides 
drastic  penalties  and  legal  disabilities 
under  which  no  American  trade  union- 
ist would  care  to  live. 

It  not  only  preserves  unimpaired 
every  act  of  Parliament  relating  to  con- 
spiracies, riots,  unlawful  assembly, 
breach  of  peace,  or  sedition,  but  makes 
it  a  criminal  offence,  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  twenty  pounds  or  three  months 
at  hard  labor,  for  any  person  to  wil- 
fully break  his  contract  of  service, 
alone  or  in  combination  with  others,  if 
he  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
by  so  quitting  he  will  imperil  human 
life,  cause  serious  bodily  injuries  or  ex- 
pose valuable  real  or  personal  property 
to  destruction  or  serious  injury,  or  if 
being  in  the  employ  of  any  gas  or  water 
company,  he  breaks  his  contract  of  ser- 
vice, alone  or  in  combination  with 
others,  having  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  by  so  doing  he  will  deprive 


Founded     for     advanced     and     hopeless 
cases, 

THE  HOSPITAL  AND  HOUSE  OF 
REST  FOR  CONSUMPTIVES 

at  Inwood-on- Hudson,  New  York  City, 
also  has  Bungalows  for  the  Incipient 
patients.  Aid  Is  asked  for  the  little 
children  In  the  new  Pavilion  recently 
opened,  for  which  there  Is  no  main- 
tenance fund.  The  entire  work  Is 
unique.  In  that  the  need  of  the  patient 
alone  determines  his  or  her  length  of 
residence.  It's  scope  Is  In  danger  of 
being  restricted  unless  the  support  ac- 
corded to  It  Is  more  generous.  Checks 
sent  to  William  M.  Crulkshank,  Treas- 
urer, 59  East  59th  Street,  will  be 
promptly  acknowledged. 
WOODBCBT  G.  LANQDOH,  Pres. 

ANDEEW  C.  ZABRISKIB,  Vlce-Pres., 

HOWARD  TOWNSEND,  Sec'y. 
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Henry  Demarest  Lloyd 

A  BIOGRAPHY 

BY 
CARO  LLOYD 

Introduction  by  Charles  Edward  Russell 

2  vols.  8  vo.  $5.00  net.  32  illustrations 


"It  is  a  most  fascinating  and  valuable  work, 
which  will  certainly  have  enduring  worth, 
for  it  is  a  record  of  some  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant facts  in  the  economic  history  of  the 
past  three  decades." 

Boston  Globe. 

"A  beautifully  appreciative  and  in  every 
way  worthy  tribute  to  his  memory.  The 
biographer  has  done  her  work  well,  draw- 
ing upon  many  and  sometimes  not  easily 
accessible  sources  for  her  rich  store  of  in- 
formation concerning  the  varied  activities 
of  her  gifted  brother." 

The  Dial. 


'"THAT  home-making  should  be  regarded  as  a  pro- 
fession. 

'T'H  AT  right  living  should  be  the  fourth   "  R  "  in 
education. 

•"THAT  health  is  the  duty  and  business  of  the  in- 
dividual,  illness  of  the  physician. 

"THAT  the  spending  of  money  is  as  important  as 
the  earning  of  the  money. 

""THAT   the   upbringing  of  the  children  demands 
more  study  than  the  raising  of  chickens 

TTHAT  the  home-maker  should  be  as  alert  to  make 
progress  in  her  life  work  as  the  business  or  pro- 
fessional man. 

—American  School  of  Home  Economics 

NOTE— Send  for  100-parc  handbook.  "The  Profession  of 
Home-making."  which  jives  detaik  of  home-study,  domestic 
science  counts,  etc..  It's  FREE.  Bulletins :  "Freehand  Cook- 
inn."  lOcts.j  "Food  Values,"  lOcts.:  "The  Up-io-Daic 
Home,"  1 5  cts. 

Addrea— A.  S.  H.  E..  519  W.  69th  Si.,  Chicago.  111. 


The  Story  of  an  Invisible 
Institution 

FORTY  YEARS  WORK  FOR  MOTH- 
ERS AND  INFANTS:  AND  WHAT 
WE  LEARNED  IN  THAT  TIME. 

Chapter  II. 

What  We  Learned 

C]  This    chapter   sent   gratis   to   anyone 

interested. 

<J  Directors  of  Maternity  Hospitals  and 

those    beginning   work    for    unmarried 

mothers,  especially  invited  to  send  for 

this  booklet.     Address, 

MISS  L.  FREEMAN  CLARKE, 
91  Mt.  Yemen  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Deats  Memorial  Home  for  Children 

Somervillc.  New  Jersey 
Girls  and  boys  admitted  between  the  ages  of  3 
and  10  years.    Board  $7.00  per  month.     Apply 
Rev.  W.  N.  Hubbell.  55  Washington   Square 
South,  New  York. 


TIMBER   BONDS 

Netting  6% 

when  conservatively  issued  are  purchased  by  banks, 
trust  companies  and  large  institutions,  and  are  suit- 
able for  conservative  individual  investors.  Our  pres- 
ent offerings  include  an  unusually  well  secured  issue. 
Actual  investment  in  property  over  four  times  out- 
standing bonds.  One  fourth  of  issue  already  matured 
and  paid  promptly.  Ample  sinking  fund  requirements. 
Successful  history.  Fair  range  of  maturities. 


Ask  for  Circular  No.  7250A. 


Peabod^Houghteling  &€o. 


(Established  1865) 


10  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 
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Annual  Reports,  Statements,  and  Every  Description  of  Printing 


BENJ.  H.  TYRREL 
PRINTER 

RUSH  WORK  A  SPECIALTY 


Phones  J  |  37  Cortlandt 


206-8  Fulton  St.  NewYork 


Half  the  Story's  in  the  Printing 


<J  In  getting  out  your  Reports 
and  Appeals  a  good  argument 
is  lost  in  a  poorly  printed  page 


Dewitt  C.  Gardner 

HAS  HAD  TH1RTYJWNE  YEARS 
EXPERIENCE  AS  A 

Stationer 
Printer  and 

Blank  Book 
Manufacturer 


177  Broadway,  Nero  York 

1 874  Telephone.  CoHlanJt  434 


FELL  SERVICE 

" 
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"THIS 

is  the  reason  I  am  coming 
TO  YOU." 

Said  a  MUSIC  PUBLISHER — "  Because  1  want  a  better 

looking  billhead." 

Said  an  ELECTROTYPER — "Because  I  must  have  ship- 
pine  tags  and  '  common '  office  stationery  that  is  uncommon 

in  style  and  craftsmanship." 

Said  a  CEMENT  MANUFACTURER — "  Because  I  want  t lie 
best  printed  advertising  literature — and  service— that  my 

money  will  buy." 
Said  a  BANKER—  "  Because  this  house  constantly  seeks 

new  ideas." 

Said    an    ORGANIZATION    SECRETARY — "  Because    I 
appreciate  tbe  way  in  which  your  work  is  done  and  the 

reasonableness  of  your  price." 

Said  a  BOOK  PUBLISHER — "Because  we  want  a  superior 

book   in   every   way — something   out   of  the   ordinary 

well  done." 

We  refeatlbm,  on  long  or  short  term  averages. 
with  xrvice  and  quality  standards  considered,  we 
produce  efficient  printed  matter  more  economi- 
cally than  our  competitors,  be  it  billhtad  or  hook. 
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any  section  of  the  community  of  gas  or 
water!  We  submit  that  no  American 
union  would  accept  such  legislation  nor 
would  any  labor  leader  dare  to  pro- 
pose it. 

The  proposals  I  have  outlined  menace 
every  American  workman  as  much  as 
they  do  every  American  employer,  and 
every  thoughtful  trade  unionist  who 
analyzes  them  must  realize  that  if  he 
gives  them  support  he  is  undertaking  to 
destroy  in  another  that  which  he  hopes 
to  cherish  for  himself.  The  American 
employer  is  but  the  citizen  at  work.  He 
perceives  with  an  enlightened  selfish- 
ness, that  the  incorporation  of  such 
principles  into  the  administration  of  law 
not  only  weakens  the  essential  power 
of  the  judiciary  to  protect  both  person 
and  property  but  undermines  the  struc- 
ture of  government  itself. 

Employers'  Responsibility 

If  it  be  true  that  employers  have  been 
the  first  to  make  organized  resistence 
to  these  proposals,  it  is  not  merely  be- 
cause their  own  rights  are  threatened, 
but  because  they  represent  a  nucleus 
about  which  has  gathered  a  vast  and 
ever-increasing  army  of  employes  from 
whose  ranks  they  sprang,  whose  rights 
they  should  shield,  whose  opportunities 
they  should  preserve  as  their  fathers 
guarded  theirs  for  them. 

Said  Herbert  Spencer,  one  of  the 
shrewdest  of  our  foreign  observers : 

"Free  institutions  can  be  successfully 
worked  only  by  men  who  are  jealous  of 
their  own  rights  and  sympathetically 
jealous  of  the  rights  of  others,  who  will 
neither  aggress  on  other  men  in  great 
things  or  small,  nor  permit  other  men 
to  aggress  upon  them." 

In  concluding,  let  me  recall  to  the 
thoughtful  reader  the  solemn  admoni- 
tion that  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  late 
Justice  Brewer  in  the  course  of  a  public 
address  made  but  a  short  time  before  his 
death : 

"Government  by  injunction  has  been 
an  object  of  easy  denunciation.  So  far 
from  restricting  its  power,  there  never 
was  a  time  when  its  unrestricted  and 
vigorous  exercise  was  worth  more  to 
the  Nation  and  for  the  best  interests  of 
all.  As  population  becomes  more  dense, 
as  business  interests  multiply  and  crowd 
each  other,  the  restraining  power  of  a 
court  of  equity  is  of  far  greater  im- 
portance than  a  punishing  power  of  a 
court  of  criminal  law.  The  best  scien- 
tific thought  of  the  day  is  along  the 
lines  of  prevention  rather  than  those  of 
cure.  We  aim  to  stay  the  spread  of 
epidemics  rather  than  to  permit  them  to 
run  their  course  and  attend  solely  to  the 
work  of  curing  the  sick.  And  shall  it 
be  said  of  the  law,  which  claims  to  be 
the  perfection  of  reason  and  to  express 
the  highest  thought  of  the  day,  that  it 
no  longer  aims  to  prevent  the  wrong  but 
limits  its  action  to  the  matter  of 
punishment?" 
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FINDING    WORK     FOR     EVICTED 
"RED  LIGHT"  WOMEN 

As  THE  RESULT  of  a  brisk  cam- 
paign of  publicity  and  discreet  "lobby- 
ing," the  House  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  reported  out  the  so- 
called  Kenyon  "red  light"  bill,  and 
within  forty-eight  hours  the  House 
passed  the  measure  without  a  dissent- 
ing vote.  As  the  bill  had  already  twice 
passed  the  Senate,  it  went  directly  to 
the  President  for  signature. 

The  Kenyon  bill  seeks  to  strike  at  one 
of  the  many  evils  of  prostitution — the 
renting  of  property  for  immoral  purposes. 
The  bill  provides  for  the  closing  of 
houses  or  rooms  which  are  used  for  com- 
mercialized vice  by  means  of  an  injunc- 
tion. The  Kenyon  bill  is  based  on  the 
Iowa  law,  which  has  given  bills  drawn 
on  similar  lines  the  designation  "Iowa 
abatement  and  injunction"  acts.  Over 
ten  states  have  enacted  such  measures. 

Washington's  red  light  district,  known 
locally  as  the  "Division"  (a  name  said 
to  be  an  aftermath  of  the  Civil  War 
when  the  camp  followers  who  drifted  to 
the  Capitol  in  the  wake  of  the  soldiery 
located  themselves  just  south  of  Penn- 
aylvania  Aven,ue,  between  the  White 
House  and  the  Capitol)  has  been  for 
years  one  of  the  best  examples  in  this 
country  of  a  police-supervised  "segre- 
gated" district.  The  houses  were  all 
known  to  the  police,  and  in  the  main 
were  run  in  an  orderly  fashion,  with- 
out, of  course,  medical  supervision. 

Upon  the  passage  of  the  Kenyon  bill 
the  National  Social  Welfare  League, 
whose  organizing  head  is  Stanley  W. 
Finch,  white  slave  expert  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  called  for  a  sub- 
scription of  $25,000  to  take  care  of  the 
women  of  the  red  light  district.  Mr. 
Finch  arranged  for  the  lease  of  a  build- 
ing in  Washington  to  be  used  as  a 
factory  where  he  hoped  these  women 
would  be  given  employment. 

Several  owners  of  "red  light"  prop- 
erty gave  notice  shortly  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  that  they  would  attack 
it  on  the  ground  of  unconstitutionality. 
Senator  Kenyon  declared,  however,  that 
more  than  one  state  supreme  court  had 
found  every  provision  constitutional,  and 
rniiinie  xxxr,  \o.  tn. 


that  the  proposed  suit  was  no  doubt 
brought  for  reasons  best  understood  by 
those  responsible  for  it. 


What  the  author  of  The  Making  of 
an  American  thinks  of  Mrs.  Bacon's 
serial,  "Beauty  for  Ashes",  appearing 
in  the  magazine  issues  of  THE  SURVEY  : 


Mrs.  Bacon's  chapters  are  great  hu- 
man documents  of  wondrous  power 
and  appeal.  They  stirred  me  through 
with  the  old  anger  that  used  to  choke 
me  when,  as  a  reporter,  I  was  after 
the  Mulberry  Bend — anger  that  such 
things  could  be,  at  the  supineness  of 
the  authorities  that  let  them  be.  And 
then  when  I  came  to  the  end  of  the 
third  chapter,  which  I  have  just  fin- 
ished, I  was  ready  to  cheer  for  her 
band  of  men  visitors. 

It  takes  a  woman  after  all,  to  man- 
age things  when  it  comes  to  the  home. 
And  it  takes  a  woman  to  tell  of  them 
so  that  we  can  all  feel  them.  For, 
look  at  Mary  Antin,  and  now  Mrs. 
Bacon.  More  power  to  her,  to  both 
of  them! 

THE  SURVEY  is  doing  a  great  service 
in  printing  these  papers  for  the  good 
they  do  in  showing  hoiv  any  woman 
with  heart  and  spirit  can  help.  Inci-f 
dentally  they  are  more  exciting,  more 
humanly  gripping  than  any  of  the  prob- 
lem novels  that  make  one's  soul  sick. 
What  a  little  woman  she  is!  Indiana 
has  cause  to  be  prouder  of  her  than 
of  seventeen  presidents  and  vice-pres- 
idents, alive  and  dead.  I  hope  the 
Hoosier  state  knows  it. 

JACOB  A.  Rus. 


Have  you  friends  who  ought  to  know 
of  this  series?  Send  us  their  names 
and  we  will  send  them  the  February 
magazine  number. 


kROTEST  OF  THE  WORKING 
'WOMEN  OF  NEW  YORK 

THE  MEETING  IN  Cooper  Union 
on  January  28,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Woman's  Trade  Union  League  was 
the  first  organized  protest  of  unemploy- 
ed women  and  girls  ever  held  in  New 
York  city,  perhaps  in  America. 

The  speakers  on  the  platform  railed 
against  capitalism  and  the  present  sys- 
tem of  industry.  In  turn  they  laid  un- 
employment at  the  door  of  child  labor, 
excessive  hours  of  work,  and  capitalist 
ownership.  They  could  do  nothing  to- 
ward the  alleviation  of  the  "problem," 
and  they  declared  as  much. 

The  audience  listened  grimly.  The 
simple  stolid  demand  was  for  work — 
"We  want  work,  not  charity,"  was  dis- 
played on  a  placard  over  the  platform 
where  Lincoln  spoke. 

These  unemployed  women  had  drifted 
into  the  hall  with  the  half-hearted  hope 
that  in  a  mysterious  way  the  mayor  or 
the  governor  or  some  other  vague  po- 
tentate would  dole  out  jobs  to  each  in 
turn.  Whatever  the  causes,  whatever 
the  cure,  the  solid,  immediate  fact  was 
this  roomful  of  workless  women. 

Department  store  help,  stenographers, 
garment  workers,  scrub  women,  widows 
with  children,  young,  middle-aged  and 
old  women  of  all  races,  nationalities 
and  creeds  followed  each  other  in  de- 
scribing heart-rending  experiences  of 
looking  for  work.  They  told  stories  of 
sordid  misery,  of  hungry  children,  of 
cold  and  suffering,  of  ragged  clothing 
and  broken  shoes,  of  ceaseless,  agoniz- 
ing search  for  the  work  that  was  not 
forthcoming,  of  the  alternatives  of 
suicide  or  prostitution. 

A  German  woman,  thin  and  stoop 
shouldered,  but  dressed  in  tidy  black, 
told  how  she  and  her  fifteen-year-old 
daughter  had  been  living  since  Christ- 
mas on  three  dollars  a  week.  At  one 
time  she  made  fifteen  and  eighteen  dol- 
lars a  week  as  a  dressmaker,  but  since 
her  husband's  death  she  had  barely  been 
able  to  support  her  daughter. 

"My  girl,"  she  cried  brokenly,  "she 
is  as  pure  as  gold  and  I  must  keep  her 
so.  Everywhere  I  go  they  say  I  am  too 
old  to  work,  and  my  daughter  they  say 
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she  is  too  young.  If  I  am  too  old  do  1 
have  to  die?  Does  my  daughter  have 
to  die?  No  work  anywhere.  What  can 
I  do?  That's  what  I  say." 

A  young  girl  who  said  she  had  been 
out  of  work  since  October  told  of  her 
experiences  in  trying  to  get  a  job  as  a 
saleswoman.  She  repeated  the  insults 
heaped  upon  her  by  some  employers 
who  told  her  that  so  young  and  pretty  a 
girl  should  not  be  looking  for  work. 

Another  woman,  who  speaks  several 
languages,  said  that  she  was  told  in  one 
place  that  if  she  did  not  want  a  $6-a- 
week  job  offered  to  her  she  could  join 
the  bread  line  as  there  were  many  girls 
anxious  to  get  work  at  $4  and  $5  a 
week. 

"It  is  suicidal,"  declared  a  frail  young 
girl.  "In  my  shop,  braid-making,  they 
get  a  girl  fifteen  years  old  to  tend  ten 
machines.  She  don't  last  long.  She 
soon  breaks  down  and  then  they  throw 
her  out  and  get  a  fresh  one." 

And  so  they  told  their  stories,  one  af- 
ter another:  a  laundry  worker  who  had 
not  been  able  to  get  work  since  she  was 
blacklisted  in  the  laundry  strike  two 
years  ago;  a  sickly  girl  who  spoke  for 
two  or  three  minutes  and  then  sat  down, 
explaining  in  a  weak  voice  that  she  was 
no  longer  able  to  stand  on  her  feet;  a 
machine  operator  who  had  made  com- 
plete shirt  waists  for  fifty  cents  a  dozen 
until  she  could  stand  the  place  no  long- 
er; a  stenographer  who  had  been  turn- 
ed aside  for  a  younger  girl. 

Two  or  three  things  reiterated  by 
woman  after  woman  emphasized  cer- 
tain discouragements  in  the  search  for 
work  which  were  common  to  many  pres- 
ent. One  was  the  way  in  which  news- 
paper "want  ads"  and  the  employment 
agencies,  without  any  discrimination, 
send  hundreds  of  applicants  to  one  open 
position.  Another  was  the  time  wasted 
by  superintendents  and  managers  in 
"taking  a  girl's  pedigree"  when  there 
was  absolutely  no  idea  of  hiring  her. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  meeting 
was  the  fact  that  Christmas  was  the 
starting  point  of  unemployment  for 
most  of  the  girls  and  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  speakers  were  department  store 
employes. 

The  number  of  women  present  was 
not  so  large  as,  some  had  expected,  but 
the  meeting  was  in  deadly  earnest.  It 
closed  with  a  resolution,  adopted  by  a 
rising  vote,  reciting  that  "Whereas 
thousands  of  working  women  and  young 
girls  who  are  dependent  upon  them- 
selves for  support,"  are  idle;  "we,  the 
unemployed  women  and  girls  in  mass 
meeting  assembled,  do  hereby  call  upon 
the  city  and  state  authorities  to  provide 
us  with  werk.  .  .  .  We  emphatically 
protest  against  our  enforced  idleness." 

One  outcome  of  the  Cooper  Union 
meeting  was  a  permanent  conference  on 
unemployment,  which  has  established  a 
free  employment  bureau  for  women  and 


girls,  with  headquarters  at  the  Woman's 
Trade  Union  League,  43  East  22d  street. 
There  were  over  fifty  applicants  the 
first  day,  most  of  them  women  whose 
husbands  were  out  of  work.  They  ex- 
pressed their  willingness  to  do  anything 
from  sewing  to  scrubbing  floors.  The 
league  is  in  a  position  to  furnish  house- 
hold workers. 

PENNSYLVANIA'S     NEW     INDUS- 
TRIAL BOARD 

GOVERNOR  TENER  of  Pennsylvania 
has  appointed  Major  John  P.  Wood  of 
Philadelphia,  wool  manufacturer  and 
opponent  of  progressive  labor  measures, 
to  succeed  George  W.  McCandless  of 
Pittsburgh  on  the  new  state  industriaf 
board. 

On  good  authority  it  is  stated  that 
when  the  industrial  board  was  created 
last  year,  Governor  Tener  promised  to 
name  as  one  member  of  the  board  a 
candidate  selected  by  Joseph  R.  Grundy 
and  John  P.  Wood,  president  and  vice- 
president  respectively  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Manufacturers'  Association. 
When,  however,  the  commissioners  were 
appointed  on  January  17,  the  associa- 
tion was  overlooked.  At  once,  the 
governor  was  notified  that  an  egregious 
blunder  had  been  committed  in  not  hav- 
ing the  Pennsylvania  Manufacturers' 
Association  represented  on  the  board 
which  is  going  to  supervise  the  mills 
owned  by  the  members.  The  mistake 
was  immediately  rectified.  Even  before 
the  first  meeting  took  place,  Mr.  Mc- 
Candless resigned  and  Major  Wood  was 
put  in  his  place. 

The  other  members  of  the  board,  who 
were  appointed  on  January  17,  are  Mrs. 
Samuel  Semple,  Titusville,  president  of 
the  State  Federation  of  Pennsylvania 
Women;  George  S.  Comstock,  Merchan- 
icsburg,  past  president  of  the  Engineers 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Frank  S. 
Cronin,  president  of  the  Central  Labor 
Union  of  Phialdelphia.  Commissioner 
of  Labor  John  Price  Jackson  acts  as 
chairman.  A  secretary  has  not  yet  been 
appointed. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the 
act  the  board  must  contain  at  least  one 
woman,  one  labor  representative  and 
one  employer.  The  woman,  Mrs.  Sem- 
ple, and  the  labor  representative,  Mr. 
Cronin.  have  both  been  attempting 
through  their  respective  organizations 
to  bring  Pennsylvania  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  surrounding  states  in  the  matter 
of  labor  legislation.  The  employer,  Mr. 
Wood,  on  the  other  hand,  was  identified 
with  the  interests  which  mutilated  the 
women's  labor  law  introduced  last  year 
by  the  Consumers'  League  of  eastern 
Pennsylvania  so  that  it  was  almost  be- 
yond recognition  when  it  emerged  in 
the  form  of  statute.  He  was  also 
among  those  who  defeated  the  child 
labor  law  which  aimed  to  secure  for 
Pennsylvania  children  the  protection 
given  to  working  children  in  other  east- 


ern states — an  8-hour-day  for  all  boys 
and  girls  under  16  years  of  age,  the 
abolition  of  night  work  and  the  restric- 
tion of  employment  in  certain  dangerous 
trades.  In  fact,  Major  Wood  is  re- 
ported to  have  remarked  that  he  "con- 
sidered it  elevating  for  women  and 
children  to  work  in  a  textile  mill." 

The  State  Board  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustries is  similar  to  the  one  created 
last  year  in  New  York.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  bodies  ever  created 
by  the  Pennsylvania  legislature.  The 
board  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity  to 
the  commissioner  of  labor  and  industry^ 
but  it  has  authority,  further,  to  make 
full  investigation  of  all  "rooms,  build- 
ings and  places  where  labor  is  employ- 
ed" and  to  provide  that  such  establish- 
ments be  "so  constructed,  equipped  and 
arranged,  operated  and  conducted,  in  all 
respects,  as  to  provide  reasonable  and 
adequate  protection  for  the  life,  health, 
safety  and  morals  of  all  persons  employ- 
ed therein." 

As  in  the  case  of  the  new  advisory 
board  of  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  the  regulations  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Industrial  Board  have  the 
force  and  effect  of  law.  Power  is  given 
to  the  board  to  compel  attendance  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  books 
and  papers  in  any  of  its  investigations. 
Members  can  make  personal  investiga- 
tions when  they  wish,  and  can  admin- 
ister oaths  in  connection  with  their 
work. 

Public  meetings  must  be  held  not  less 
than  once  a  month,  and  other  meetings 
can  be  held  whenever  the  board  wishes. 
The  members  get  ten  dollars  a  day  when 
in  service  and  expenses,  except  Mr. 
Jackson,  who  gets  nothing  above  his 
salary  as  commissioner. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  on  Feb- 
ruary 2  when  the  board  organized.  No 
plan  of  work  has  yet  been  formulated. 

IWENTY  YEARS  OF  IT  IN  THE 
NURSES'  SETTLEMENT 
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THE    NURSE      AS      AN    INVENTOR 

might  have  been  the  phrase  used  to  de- 
scribe a  portion  of  the  exhibit  shown  at 
the  Henry  Street  (Nurses')  Settlement, 
New  York,  last  week  in  celebration  of 
its  twentieth  anniversary.  On  a  win- 
dowsill  were  displayed  all  the  articles 
which  nurses  who  visit  the  sick  in  their 
tenements  use  for  applying  heat  to  the 
human  body:  a  flat  iron,  a  stove  lid,  a 
lamp  chimney,  a  plate,  a  wooden  slat,  an 
oil  bottle,  a  bed  neater,  a  hot  water  bag 
and  an  ordinary  paving  brick. 

A  coal  scuttle,  a  scrub-pail  and  a 
dish-pan  were  exhibited  as  excellent 
for  giving  mustard  foot  baths. 

St.  Nicholas  itself  couldn't  devise 
more  uses  for  newspapers:  fans,  fly 
chasers,  pus  basins,  sputum  cups,  mat- 
tress protectors,  funnels,  lamp  shades, 
blankets,  cones  for  anaesthetics  and 
manv  other  bed-side  necessaries. 
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Two   ironing  boards   and   two  chairs 
be  shaped  into  a  perfect  table  for 

inor  operations,  and     if     a  tenement 
n't  afford  so  many  ironing  boards 
broomstick   laced   through   the   backs 
of  the  chairs  is  almost  as  good. 

The  exhibit  did  not  deal  exclusive- 
ly, of  course,  with  the  work  of  the 
nurses,  for  Henry  Street  Settlement, 
during  its  twenty  years,  has  added  unto 
itself  the  educational  and  neighborhood 
activities  inherent  in  the  settlement 
idea.  Kindergartens,  carpentry,  sew- 
ing and  art  classes,  clubs  of  old  and 
young,  parties  and  dances  are  provided 
for  under  the  settlement's  roof,  and 
country  residences  owned  by  the  settle- 
ment afford  summer  outings  to  hun- 
dreds of  cooped-up  city  children. 

"We  used  to  say,"  said  Miss  Wald 
at  the  anniversary  meeting  in  the  set- 
tlement gymnasium,  "that  next  to  nur- 
sing a  typhoid,  we  liked  to  give  a  ball !" 
I  At  this  meeting  Mayor  John  Purroy 
Mitchel  declared  that  the  settlement  is 
interested  in  nearly  everything  that  he, 
as  mayor  of  New  York,  is  interested 
in.  And  William  H.  Maxwell,  super- 
intendent of  city  schools,  recalled  that 
it  was  because  he  had  once  peeked  in 
on  an  evening  study  room  in  the  set- 
tlement, where  the  boys  and  girls  of 
the  neighborhood  were  learning  the  next 
day's  lessons  for  his  teachers,  that 
many  public  schools  in  the  city  now 
have  evening  study  rooms  of  their 
own. 

It  was  announced  at  this  meeting  that 
a  little  over  $200,000  has  been  raised 
during  the  past  year  as  an  endowment 
fund  for  the  settlement.  A  committee 
of  persons  who  have  no  connection  with 
the  settlement  but  that  of  friendly  in- 
terest is  trying  to  increase  this  sum  to 
a  million.  The  fund  in  hand  repre- 
sents gifts  of  every  amount  from  thous- 
ands to  the  twenty-five  cents  brought 
by  a  little  boy  whose  brother,  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  settlement  clubs,  had 
just  died  and  who  wanted  to  make  a 
gift  in  his  memory. 

Jacob  H.  Schiff  announced  that  $35,- 
000  had  been  contributed  also  toward 
a  deficiency  fund.  The  capital  of  this 
fund,  which  it  is  planned  to  increase, 
will  be  used  for  any  deficiency  that  may 
arise  in  the  settlement's  budget  from 
year  to  year  until  it  is  exhausted. 

To  many  of  those  who  saw  the  ex- 
hibit and  heard  Lillian  D.  Wald's  re- 
view of  the  settlement's  twenty  years, 
it  was  a  revelation  to  learn  what 
changes  that  time  had  brought  in  the 
work  and  numbers  of  visiting  nurses  in 
this  country.  When  the  sight  of  a  wom- 
an in  a  rear  tenement,  sick  under  un- 
speakably distressing  conditions,  first 
suggested  the  idea  of  this  nurses'  set- 
tlement, there  were  just  twenty  visit- 
ing nurses  in  the  United  States,  and 
these  were  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
parishioners  or  attendants  of  missions. 
rtr  of  patients  of  free  dispensaries. 


ON   THE   TENEMENT   CIRCUIT 


One  of  the  Henry  Street  Settlement  nurses  going  from  one  patient  to  another 
by  way  of  the  roof.     Miles  of    stair     climbing     are     thus     saved. 


Henry  Street  Settlement  started  when 
Miss  Wald  and  Mary  Brewster,  both 
then  recent  graduates  of  the  New  York 
Hospital  Training  School,  were  aided 
by  Mrs.  Solomon  Loeb  and  Jacob  H. 
Schiff  to  establish  themselves  on  the  top 
floor  of  a  tenement  house  where  they 
"charged  themselves  with  creating  a 
nursing  service  for  the  patients  of  the 
tenement  house  region,  free  from  de- 
nominational or  political  influence,  on 
the  terms  most  considerate  of  the  dig- 
nity and  independence  of  the  patients, 
and  under  any  doctor,  paid  or  unpaid, 
who  might  be  treating  them." 

The  need  for  this  service  was  seen  in 
the  fact  that  a  great  majority  of  the 


people  sick  in  cities  are  sick  at  home,  a 
majority  which  a  recent  investigation 
has  shown  to  be  90  per  cent. 

From  this  start  has  grown  the  force 
of  eighty-two  nurses  whose  uniforms 
may  be  seen  today  anywhere  from  the 
Battery  to  Yonkers.  In  1902,  3,244  pa- 
tients were  treated;  in  1913  the  number 
was  22,168.  This  was  1,048  more  than 
the  number  of  patients  admitted  during 
the  year  to  Mt.  Sinai,  Presbyterian  and 
New  York  hospitals  combined. 

In  no  way  has  the  settlement  better 
proved  its  value  as  an  experiment  sta- 
tion than  in  its  co-operation  with  the 
Department  of  Health.  Before  its 
founders  took  their  first  steps  Mr.  Wil- 
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son,  then  president  of  the  department, 
created  a  badge  and  proclaimed  the  first 
two  nurses  workers  under  the  auspices 
of  the  department.  Later  the  settle- 
ment nurses  learned  how  great  a  part 
sickness  played  in  keeping  children 
from  school  and  was  instrumental  in 
securing  the  appointment  of  doctors  as 
a  part  of  medical  inspection  of  the 
schools.  In  1902  one  of  the  settlement 
nurses  was  allowed  to  go  into  the 
schools  as  a  department  worker,  and  in 
the  subsequent  twelve  years  the  num- 
ber of  school  nurses  under  municipal 
control  has  grown  to  223. 

The  task  of  giving  hospital  service  in 
the  drear,  poorly  equipped  rooms  of 
tenement  houses  often  taxes  the  in- 
genuity and  patience  of  these  nurses 
to  the  utmost.  Perhaps  no  experience 
illustrates  more  strikingly  the  variety 
<>f  emergencies  they  are  called  upon  to 
meet  than  that  of  one  who  some  months 
ago  found  herself  at  the  bedside  of  an 
infant  ill  with  pneumonia.  No  effort 
\\  ould  induce  the  child  to  sleep.  Then, 
bit  by  bit,  was  revealed  the  story  that  the 
baby  had  recently  come  on  a  visit  from 
Canada  and  that  its  parents  were  In- 
dians, living  after  the  manner  of  their 
ancestors. 

Who  ever  heard,  thought  the  nurse, 
of  a  papoose  sleeping  in  a  soft  bed? 
Tn  a  twinkling  a  board  was  shaved  to 
fit  the  child  and  the  two  were  bound 
back  to  back  and  set  up  against  the 
wall  in  an  upright  position.  "Sound 
of  the  Flying  Lance"  was  fast  asleep 
in  no  time. 

SOCIAL    PROGRAM     OF    IOWA 
STATE  UNIVERSITY 

A  BUREAU  of  social  welfare  has 
recently  been  organized  in  the  exten- 
sion division  of  the  University  of  Iowa. 
The  program  which  it  hopes  ultimately 
to  fulfill  includes  dissemination  of  in- 
formation, investigations  into  social 
conditions  throughout  the  state,  and 
campaigns  for  specific  advances  shown 
by  the  investigations  to  be  needed  and 
feasible. 

Social  information  will  be  dissemin- 
ated by  direct  consultation,  advice  and 
suggestions,  the  establishment  of  social 
and  civic  centers  in  school  houses,  ex- 
hibits on  social  conditions  accompanied 
by  a  lecturer  from  the  university,  guid- 
ing reading  for  "clubs,  bulletins  dealing 
with  social  conditions,  lecturers  to 
meet  requests  of  clubs,  churches  and 
other  organizations,  and  "community 
institutes"  to  discuss  local  conditions 
and  problems. 

Investigations  of  social  conditions 
will  particularly  concern  agricultural 
sections.  The  bureau  plans  to  co-op- 
erate with  any  organizations  which  de- 
sire to  conduct  comprehensive  local 
surveys,  or  investigate  a  particular  con- 
dition. Investigations  will  also  be  con- 
ducted by  the  bureau  upon  its  own  re- 
sponsibility. A  representative  of  the 


bureau  is  now  engaged  in  supervising 
two  social  surveys  of  rural  Iowa  town- 
ships. 

An  inquiry  which  the  bureau  will 
begin  at  once  will  concern  infant  mor- 
tality. Several  typical  communities  will 
be  selected  to  ascertain  the  ratio  of 
deaths  of  infants  under  one  year  of 
age  to  births,  and  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  learn  the  conditions  of  sanitation, 
health,  feeding,  social  environment, 
parentage,  and  other  social  factors  con- 
tributing to  the  death  of  infants. 

IEAGUE     TO     FURNISH     FACTS 
ABOUT  CONGRESS 


L 


THE  FIRST  BULLETIN  of  the  Na- 
tional Voters'  League,  a  new  investigat- 
ing and  publicity  institution  whose 
motto  is  "the  search-light  on  Con- 
gress" was  issued  a  short  time  ago. 
The  secretary  of  the  league  is  Lvnn 
Haines,  and  its  offices  are  in  the  Wood- 
ward Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Officially  the  purpose  of  the  league  is 
to  be  "a  permanent,  non-partisan  organ- 
ization which  seeks  to  give  to  the  pub- 
lic accurate  and  timely  information 
about  Congress." 

Among  the  names  of  the  members  of 
the  executive  committee  are  Herbert  S. 
Bigelow,  Elizabeth  G.  Evans,  Mrs. 
Borden  Harriman,  Frederic  C.  Howe, 
Herbert  Quick,  Ida  M.  Tarbell  and  Wil- 
liam S.  U'Ren. 

To  social  workers,  to  reformers  and 
to  everybody  whose  business  or  profes- 
sion makes  it  necessary  to  know  the  ele- 
mentary facts  about  Congress,  the  roll 
calls  and  records  of  congressmen,  and 
the  legislative  machinery  which  some- 


ST.    LOUIS,    THE    HEALTHIEST    CITY 

Already  one  of  the  four  healthiest 
cities  in  the  Union,  with  a  death  rate 
of  only  14.58  per  thousand  the  St. 
Louis  Republic  last  October  inaugur- 
ated a  health  campaign  to  make  the 
Missouri  metropolis  the  healthiest  city 
in  the  United  States. 

Local  health  agencies  co-operated 
and  the  Consumer's  League  estab- 
lished a  white  list  of  places,  which 
meet  a  required  sanitary  standard; 
they  receive  a  certificate  of  endorse- 
ment which  is  conspicuously  displayed. 


times  creaks  so  rustily  and  slowly,  the 
National  Voters'  League  promises  to  be 
a  guiding  star.  The  idea  back  of  it  is 
to  secure  the  exact  facts  about  public 
business  and  to  report  back  to  the  peo- 
ple. Similar  organizations  have  been 
tried,  and  with  success,  in  several  states 
and  municipalities.  Some  people  with 
broad  enough  vision  and  steadfast 
enough  purpose  to  try  out  the  idea  on  a 
national  scale  have  come  together  and 
the  National  Voters'  League  is  the  out- 
come. 

Bulletins  will  be  issued  to  the  public 
from  time  to  time.  The  first  bulletin 
discusses  the  caucus  of  the  House,  its 
effect  upon  legislation,  and  its  power  to 
control  by  minority.  This  situation  is 
compared  with  the  situation  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  some  suggestions  for  improve- 
ment are  announced  in  a  volume  by  Mr. 
Haines  soon  to  be  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  league. 


T 


1OWNS     LOSING     POPULATION 
FASTER  THAN  COUNTRY 


A    STRIKING     WARNING     that    the 

towns  are  losing  their  population  more 
rapidly  than  the  open  country  was  sound- 
ed at  the  twenty-sixth  annual  convention 
in  Kansas  City  of  the  Southwestern 
Lumbermen's  Association.  The  organi- 
zation comprises  1,900  retail  dealers  in 
Arkansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma  and 
Kansas. 

Facts  and  figures  on  the  dwindling 
of  the  towns  were  presented  by  J.  R. 
Moorehead,  secretary  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Retail  Merchants.  They 
were  taken  from  a  plea  presented  to 
President  Wilson  on  behalf  of  the  fed- 
eration for  an  amendment  to  the  Sher- 
man anti-trust  law  and  for  the  creation 
of  a  federal  commission  to  regulate 
trade  relations  between  small  and  great 
business  interests,  much  as  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  regulates 
relations  between  the  railways  and  the 
people. 

Nine  states  were  cited  in  which  6,- 
956  towns  lost  population,  while  the 
population  of  the  whole  country  in- 
creased 21  per  cent.  Out  of  777  county 
seats  in  these  nine  states,  217,  or  near- 
ly 28  per  cent,  lost  population,  although 
they  are  the  political,  administrative 
and  business  centers  of  population. 

This  decline  of  the  town  is  greatest  in 
the  richest  and  most  thickly  settled 
parts  of  the  nine  states.  Wisconsin  lost 
population  in  346  towns,  Missouri  in 
540,  Iowa  in  564,  Indiana  in  639,  Michi- 
gan in  677,  New  York  in  746,  Illinois  in 
788,  Ohio  in  1,136,  Pennsylvania  in  1,- 
520. 

The  business  men  were  said  to  be 
"discouraged  and  even  desperate  as  to 
the  prospects  for  the  future,  not  only 
of  their  business,  but  of  the  communi- 
ties in  which  they  live." 

Prof.  Graham  Taylor  of  Chicago  fol- 
lowed the  presentation  of  these  facts  by 
an  address  on  Town  and  Trade.  Each 
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HOaSING   THE   NATIVE    MINERS   IN   THE  TRANSVAAL 

The  enclosed  area,  to  which  the  life  of  the  diamond  miners  and  their  families  is  confined,  is  known  as  the  "compound."    Here 
natives  brought  from  a  distance  to  work  in  the  mines  are  herded,  fed,  organized  and  disciplined. 


was  shown  to  be  an  essential  part  of 
the  other,  and  the  lumber  trade  was 
claimed  to  be  an  essential  part  of  more 
other  trades  and  a  larger  part  of  the 
community's  stock  in  trade  than  almost 
any  other.  Therefore,  this  trade  could 
never  afford  either  to  exploit  or  neglect 
the  community.  It  not  only  has  to 
reckon  with  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources,  but  should  promote  this  na- 
tional policy,  which  has  come  to  stay. 
It  cannot  afford  either  to  set  low  stand- 
ards of  life  and  labor  in  the  lumber 
camps,  which  may  lower  the  standards 
of  other  communities,  or  permit  such 
disregard  of  human  values  as  is  still 
more  often  found  in  construction  camps. 

Attention  was  called  to  some  of  the 
best  lumber  camps  in  contrast  with  some 
of  the  worst  construction  camps.  Then 
in  rapid  succession  the  need  of  better 
housing,  working  conditions,  schools, 
recreation,  local  government,  town-plan- 
ning and  churches  in  the  country 
town  was  urged  upon  the  lumbermen  as 
a  part  of  their  business  as  well  as  of 
their  citizenship.  Team-work  between 
trade  and  town  was  said  to  be  the  only 
salvation  of  each. 

To  bring  this  team  work  about,  The 
American  Lumberman  has  been  run- 
ning a  department  under  the  title.  The 
Community  Builder,  over  which  stands 
the  caption,  "There's  No  Place  Like 
Home." 

The  social  awakening  of  the  retail 
lumber  dealers  is  held  to  be  especially 
significant.  Every  farmer,  country  mer- 
chant, carpenter  and  builder,  banker, 
teamster,  every  township  and  county  of- 
ficial who  has  to  do  with  highways  and 
bridges,  school  houses  and  other  public 
buildings  must  deal  with  them.  If  they 
do  not  "clear"  their  values  through  the 
lumber  dealers  as  through  the  banks, 
they  exchange  experiences  and  ideas  in 
the  lumberyard  office  almost  as  much  as 
in  the  country  store. 
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ABOR  CONDITIONS  IN  TRANSVAAL  MINING  FIELDS 
—BY  W.  S.  RAINSFORD 


THE  EXPORTATION  of  the  labor 
leaders  who  organized  and  led  the 
Transvaal  strike  cannot  come  as  a  sur- 
prise to  those  who  know  South  Africa. 
Into  the  merits  of  that  strike  it  is  hard 
for  us  at  a  distance  to  enter. 

Accurate  information  is  meager  or 
altogether  wanting;  when  it  does  reach 
us  it  probably  comes  through  partisan 
channels.  But  certain  facts  concerning 
the  African  field  and  the  forces  con- 
tending there  are,  or  should  be,  well 
known;  for  when  understood,  they  help 
toward  an  understanding  of  the  situa- 
tion itself. 

First,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in 
that  far  field,  unimagined  wealth  was 
almost  suddenly  won  by  a  small  group 
of  men.  These  men  took  great  chances, 
as  mining  kings  must  always  do.  There 
was  vast  wealth  in  the  great  "reef" 
beneath  their  feet,  and  they  knew  it. 
Those  early  days  were  days  of  expan- 
sion, anything  and  everything  could  be 
capitalized.  Bad  mines  and  good  mines 
were  offered  to  a  public  crazed  with  the 
fever  of  speculation,  and  African  pro- 
moters and  owners  made  fortunes  be- 
yond their  dream. 

Then  arose  the  recurring  African 
question — the  question  of  labor.  And  it 
was  dealt  with,  as  till  very  lately  it 
has  always  been  dealt  with,  in  Africa — 
shortsightedly,  brutally. 

Few  men  who  rise  to  power  at  a  min- 
ing crisis  whether  in  California,  Aus- 
tralia, or  South  Africa,  care  for  any- 
thing but  their  "properties."  They 
would  tear  the  gold  and  diamonds  out 
of  the  unwilling  earth.  To  be  sure  of 
profit — they  must  tear  them  out  as 
quickly  as  may  be.  Native  labor  must 
be  had.  Now  there  is  a  great  supply  of 
native  labor  in  Africa,  but  it  takes  time 
to  get  it.  There  are  tens  of  thousands 


of  strong  black  men  living  in  semi- 
idleness,  i.  e,,  on  the  work  of  their 
wives  and  children.  But  to  make  them 
work  for  the  white  man  is  no  easy  mat- 
ter. 

The  nearest  available  tribe  to  the 
mining  region  was  perhaps  the  Basuto. 
But  these  free  and  independent  warlike- 
people  were  difficult  to  manage,  and 
were  already  well  off. 

So  the  mining  magnates  had  to  look 
further  afield  to  find  the  tens  of  thous- 
ands of  men  needed  to  keep  their  great 
mass  of  machinery  going  steadily,  day 
by  day.  For  be  it  remembered  that 
steady  work  is  usually  essential  if  mod- 
ern machinery  is  to  pay  dividends. 

The  natives  brought  from  a  distance 
had  to  be  herded  in  "compounds,"  fed. 
organized,  disciplined;  and  here  matters 
took  a  bad  turn. 

The  white  man  in  Africa  cares  little 
for  the  native.  The  Boer  treats  him  as 
he  would  treat  a  horse  of  doubtful  tem- 
per. To  him  he  is  not  a  man,  much 
less  is  he  a  potential  brother.  He  is  a 
nigger,  to  consume  so  much  mealie 
meal  and  to  produce  so  much  work  as 
a  result  of  reasonably  good  feeding.  The 
Boer  makes  no  attempt  to  raise  his 
status.  Indeed,  he  sullenly  opposes  any 
and  every  influence  that  could  better 
his  lot.  He  does  not  always  demand 
much  schooling  for  his  own  children. 
He  will  not  allow  anyone,  if  he  can  help 
it,  to  teach  the  native  at  all. 

The  Englishman  is  not  usually  so  re- 
actionary as  the  Boer,  but  finding  him- 
self outnumbered  many  times  by  the 
black  man,  he  ever  stands  on  guard. 
He  resents  bitterly  the  unwise  home 
policy  forced  on  Cape  Colony  by  F.ng- 
land,  which  has  given  the  black  man  in 
that  part  of  South  Africa  the  vote  long 
before  he  was  ready  for  it :  and  so  he 
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too  joins  with  the  Boer  in  aiming  ever 
and  always  to  keep  the  black  man  "in 
his  place." 

Meanwhile,  the  costly  mining  machin- 
ery of  the  Transvaal  must  be  kept  go- 
ing day  and  night,  and  so  it  came 
about  that  China  was  called  upon,  and 
then  India  was  called  upon,  to  feed  her 
sons  to  those  hungry  stamp  mills. 

But  whether  Africa,  China  or  India 
supplied  the  human  grist — and  this  is 
the  point  to  emphasise — what  the  mag- 
nates ever  wanted  was  not  the  free  man, 
but  the  indentured  laboring  man.  There 
is  no  space  to  quote  authorities  here,  but 
no  Africander  will  deny  the  truth  of 
what  I  say. 

Such  then  is  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Transvaal  mining  world.  The  men  now 
on  strike  are,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  not 
striking  for  better  conditions  for  all 
concerned.  They  are  fighting  for  the 
white  man  alone. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  they  have  a  good 
cause.  The  sort  of  man  who  has  ruled 
autocratically  in  the  African  mining 
field  cannot  be  expected  to  hold  advan- 
ced ideas  on  social  matters.  He  is,  not, 
as  he  frankly  tells  you,  in  Africa  for 
his  health.  I  have  met  many  of  these 
men.  I  have  known  some  of  them. 
Generally  speaking,  they  don't  impress 
you  favorably. 

They  plotted  against  the  Boer  gov- 
ernment not  because  they  cared  for 
England,  or  for  the  spirit  of  advance- 
ment and  fair  play — which,  taking  it  all 
well,  English  government  pre-eminent- 
ly stands  for — but  because  they  wanted 
to  work  their  vast  gold  and  diamond 
fields  in  their  own  way.  When  I  say 
that  they  plotted  and  planned  and  raid- 
ed and  lied,  in  order  first  to  destroy 
Boer  rule,  and  then  to  bring  England 
into  the  mess  of  their  own  making,  I 
say  only  what  everyone  who  knows  any- 
thing of  late  African  history  knows  to 
be  true.  Now,  these  are  the  men  still 
too  commonly  dominant  in  the  Trans- 
vaal mining  field. 

I  don't  for  one  moment  believe  that 
labor  can  expect  a  "fair  deal"  at  their 
hands.  Nor  for  different  reasons  can 
the  Boer,  at  present  dominating  the 
South  African  union,  be  expected  to 
give  it  either. 

Education  above  all  is  what  the  Boer 
needs.  His  pride  forbids,  his  ignorance 
forbids,  his  receiving  from  the  English- 
man the  education  he  and  his  children 
should  have. 

Lord  Milner  did  much  for  South 
Africa.  One  of  the  best  things  he  did 
was  to  establish  a  school  system — 
above  all,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
good  normal  school  system  in  the 
Transvaal,  wherein  Boers  should  be 
trained  to  teach  Boers.  Alas,  one  of 
the  very  first  steps  the  Transvaal  gov- 
ernment took,  once  it  was  assured  that 
the  Boer  vote  outnumbered  the  English 
in  the  new  union,  was  to  dismiss  the  band 
of  able  and  devoted  teachers  which  Lord 


Milner  had  brought  in !  I  know  of  one 
case  where,  in  a  normal  school  of  400 
scholars,  as  the  English  born  superin- 
tendent walked  out  of  the  door,  he  saw 
a  Velt  Boer  take  his  (the  superintend- 
ent's) place  before  the  blackboard,  still 
smoking  his  long  pipe.  It  is  doubtful  if 
he  knew  what  a  blackboard  meant. 
The  Velt  Boers  know  little  or  noth- 
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IRST    REPORT    ON    THE 
CHILDREN'S  BUREAU 


A      SMALL      DOCUMENT,      but      OHC 

packed  with  the  record  of  great  begin- 
nings is  the  first  report  from  Julia  C. 
Lathrop,  chief  of  the  Federal  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  covering  the  period  from 
August,  1912,  when  the  bureau  began 
operation,  to  June,  1913.  Miss  Lath- 
rop discusses  the  organization  and 
scope  of  her  department,  its  work  dur- 
ing that  first  year,  and  its  needs  for 
future  development  and  progress.  And 
the  story,  all  simply  told,  gives  an  im- 
pression of  breadth,  permanence  and 
skill  in  her  planning,  and  of  a  remark- 
able degree  of  achievement  from  the 
first. 

"The  bureau,"  in  Miss  Lathrop's  own 
words,  "is  to  be  a  center  of  information 
useful  to  all  the  children  of  America, 
to  ascertain  and  to  popularize  just 
standards  for  their  life  and  develop- 
ment." 

In  the  general  meaning  of  the  word 
children,  there  are  in  continental  United 
States,  according  to  the  census  of  1910, 
31,220,361  children  under  sixteen  years 
of  age.  This  number  may  be  roughly 
divided  into 

The  period  (under  6)  before  school 
life  begins,  with  especial  emphasis  upon 
the  all-important  first  year,  when  the 
risk  of  life  is  highest.  In  this  class  are 
12,666,762,  of  whom  2,217,392  are  under 
one  year. 

The  period  of  compulsory  school  at- 
tendance, most  generally  accepted  from 
6  to  13  inclusive— that  is,  14,984,252 
between  six  and  fourteen  years. 

The  period  including  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  years  in  which  certain 
safeguards  are  in  most  states  placed 
around  the  employment  of  children  or 
in  which  they  are  still  protected  in  the 
right  to  education.  About  3,569,347 
children  are  in  this  group. 

This  grouping  includes  for  the  most 
part  children  of  average  health  and  op- 
portunity. Yet  the  exceptional  child, 
handicapped  in  various  ways,  is  evi- 
dently not  to  be  overlooked. 

"While  it  is  evidently  the  final  pur- 
pose of  the  bureau  to  serve  all  children, 
to  try  to  work  out  the  standards  of  care 
and  protection  which  shall  give  to  every 
child  his  fair  chance  in  the  world,  this 
purpose,  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
drafted  the  law,  by  no  means  over- 
shadowed the  needs  of  those  unfortunate 
and  handicapped  children  whose  lack 


ing  of  education.  The  sociological  prog 
ress  of  the  rest  of  the  world  is  nothing 
to  them.  With  martial  law,  and  its 
summary  methods  they  are  thoroughly 
conversant.  To  my  mind,  they  and  the 
mine  magnates  may  give  England  a 
good  deal  of  trouble.  The  end  of  the 
strike  in  those  far  mining  fields  is  not 
yet. 

WORK    OF    THE    FEDERAL 

of  adequate  protection  is  indicated  by 
the  enumeration  of  subjects  in  the 
statute — infant  mortality,  orphanage, 
juvenile  courts,  desertion,  etc." 

And  as  some  of  the  greatest  gains  in 
educational  method,  for  instance,  have 
been  suggested  through  work  with  ex 
ceptional  children,  so  "all  service  to  the 
handicapped  children  of  a  community 
serves  to  lay  foundations  for  the  best 
service  to  all  the  children  of  the  com- 
monwealth." 

Where  to  enter  this  great  field,  be- 
came the  immediate  question  as  the 
bureau  came  into  existence.  The 
strategic  point  was  evidently  infant 
mortality.  The  Census  Bureau  esti- 
mated that  about  300,000  babies  under 
one  year  of  age  died  last  year,  at  least 
half  of  whom  might  have  lived  if  con- 
ditions about  them  had  been  more  sani 
tary  and  hygienic. 

To  investigate  imfant  mortality  it 
large  cities  is  not  possible  as  yet,  bul 
it  was  possible  to  begin  with  smal 
towns,  study  the  situation  there  am 
"form  a  composite  picture  of  a  social 
condition  in  typical  units  throughout 
the  country." 

Several  considerations  led  to  the 
choice  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  as  subject  of 
the  first  inquiry.  The  work  lasted  349 
days  and  occupied  four  persons. 

The  results  of  this  study  are  being 
tabulated  and  will  appear  in  the  near 
future. 

Another  line  of  the  bureau's  activity 
has  been  studies  made  or  in  progress 
on  the  subject  of  child  labor  and  of 
employment  certificates. 

Closely  related  are  two  other  studies 
— records  of  children  at  work,  through 
changes  of  occupation  or  employer,  and 
a  full  statistical  record  of  child  labor. 

Miss  Lathrop's  report  closes  with  an 
outline  of  the  bureau's  needs  for  future 
work.  With  an  enlarged  staff — seven- 
ty-six instead  of  fifteen — an  increased 
appropriation,  the  bureau  may  extend 
its  infant  mortality  and  child  labor  in- 
vestigations, study  such  further  sub- 
jects as  exceptional  children,  mothers' 
pensions,  juvenile  court  work  and  ju- 
venile legislation;  it  can  strengthen  its 
library,  employ  experts,  and  work  to- 
ward the  greatly  needed  system  of 
birth  registration 


minion  Welfare 
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"WHERE  is  YOUR  LAUNDRY  WORK  DONE?" 

To  bring  home  the  relation  of  tuberculous  households  to  all  others,  the  Missis- 
sippi State  Board  of  Health  has  sent  out  a  dodger  showing  laundry  work  being 
done  by  an  afflicted  family.  It  recalls  the  beginnings  of  the  agitation  against  the 
Washington  alleys,  when  Jacob  A.  Riis,  nosing  around  the  middle  of  a  block,  found 
the  Senate's  towels  drying  in  one  of  the  worst  alleys. 
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RGANIZING  TO  FIGHT  UNEMPLOYMENT  EFFECT- 
IVELY—BY FRANCES  A.  KELLOR 

NORTH  AMERICAN  CIVIC  LEAGUE  FOR  IMMIGRANTS 

ANY    CITY    which    attempts    to      method  of  promptly  exchanging  infor- 


solve  the  unemployment  problem  in  a 
permanent  way  will  find  itself  in  a 
maze  of  difficulties  which  will  result  in 
dismal  failure  unless  three  factors  are 
considered  at  the  outset: 

First,  that  unemployment  is  not  solely 
a  municipal  problem,  but  involves  the 
larger  units  of  the  state  and  nation,  and 
that  its  base  of  operations  should  be 
large  enough  to  recognize  this  at  all 
times. 

Second,  that  the  problem  has  so  long 
been  everybody's  business  and  is  so 
strongly  intrenched  in  a  fee  system  that 
no  municipal  system  will  be  successful 
which  does  not  co-ordinate  existing 
good  agencies  in  a  clearing  house  plan 
and  provide  for  a  strict  regulation  and 
elimination  of  those  agencies  that  reap 
unholy  profits  from  unemployment. 

Third,  that  the  problem  of  the  unem- 
ployable— vagrants,  dependents,  defect- 
ives, and  inefficient — should  be  treated 
as  a  problem  of  relief ;  the  problem  of 
the  employable  should  be  treated  as  an 
industrial  matter.  Any  confusion, 
doubt,  hesitation  or  compromise  in  these 
essentials  will  defeat  any  plan  at  the 
outset. 

The  movement  for  dealing  with  un- 
employment by  municipalities  is  based 
largely  on  the  failure  of  state  action. 
Nineteen  states  have  established  free 
employment  agencies.  Of  these  only 
three  have  made  even  approximately 
adequate  appropriations,  one  being  as 
low  as  $500  per  year — hardly  worth  the 
cost  of  putting  the  law  on  the  statute 
books.  Where  more  than  one  agency 
has  been  established  in  each  state,  in 
hut  two  has  there  been  any  efficient 


mation.  In  but  one  state  has  the  state 
agency  secured  co-operation  of  private 
agencies  and  established  a  clearing 
house,  and  in  but  five  are  there  ade- 
quate regulations  of  fee  agencies. 

In  other  words,  with  but  three  possi- 
ble exceptions  every  known  principle 
of  the  proper  organization  of  the  labor 
market  has  been  violated;  adequate 
funds,  prompt  exchange  of  reliable  in- 
formation, effective  regulation  of  fee 
agencies,  and  such  important  questions 
as  assistants  to  accompany  gangs  of 
men,  the  proper  administration  of  a 
transportation  fund,  etc.,  have  been 
wholly  ignored.  State  bureaus  have 
been  established  in  the  most  haphazard 
way,  usually  following  some  business 
depression,  their  provisions  have  been 
imperfectly  drawn  and  less  carefully 
thought  out  and  there  has  been  little  or 
no  intelligent  public  opinion  to  offer 
encouragement  or  help  in  maturing  such 
bureaus. 

The  congestion  of  unskilled  labor  in 
the  cities  and  the  inadequate  way  in 
which  the  state  has  dealt  with  the  mat- 
ter have  induced  some  dozen  cities  to 
act  independently.  The  adoption  of 
welfare  departments  in  such  cities  as 
Cleveland  and  Kansas  City  has  led  to 
the  establishment  of  unemployment  di- 
visions in  cities  where  the  state  already 
had  authority,  and  has  caused  consider- 
able confusion.  In  Cleveland,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  unemployment  division,  there 
is  a  vocational  guidance  division  and  a 
city  immigration  office.  The  latter 
meets  the  trains  and  boats  and  facili- 
tates distribution. 

New   York   citv.   which    contains   the 


port  receiving  four-fifths  of  all  the  im- 
migrants and  which  is  the  main  dis- 
tributor of  unskilled  labor  throughout 
the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
starts  1914  with  a  blank  slate  in  the 
matter  of  action,  and  with  a  very  dirty 
one  in  the  matter  of  ignorance,  neglect 
and  incompetence. 

The  state  has  done  little  better.  It 
abolished  its  one  state  agency  in  New 
York  city  in  1907 ;  it  ignored  the  report  of 
its  unemployment  commission  and  its  rec- 
ommendations for  exchanges  in  1911  and 
has  defeated  every  bill  proposed  along 
this  line.  The  law  regulating  private 
agencies  is  fairly  well  enforced  in  New 
York  city,  but  is  practically  a  dead  letter 
in  all  other  cities,  and  the  padrone,  bank- 
er and  labor  agent  nourish  outside  "city 
limits,"  though  really  operating  in  the 
cities. 

New  York  city  has  no  information  on 
unemployment,  no  data  on  seasonal  and 
casual  labor,  and  its  effect  on  the  city 
problem.  It  ignores  the  way  its  youth 
finds  employment,  and  it  understands 
not  in  the  least  degree  the  industrial  or- 
ganizations within  its  limits  and  their 
relation  to  unemployment.  It  is  the  cen- 
ter of  many  publications  which  act  as 
labor  centers,  and  has  forty-eight  resi- 
dent consuls,  half  of  whom  are  labor 
advisers  to  their  countrymen. 

In  this  situation  serious  consideration 
is  being  given  by  some  of  the  city's 
residents  to  unemployment  insurance, 
the  success  of  which  must  depend  pri- 
marily upon  reliable  and  well-managed 
labor  exchanges.  New  York  city  could 
not  take  any  immediate  steps  that 
would  not  be  fraught  with  embarrass- 
ment, controversy,  opposition,  delay, 
and  entanglement  with  state  and  na- 
tional organizations  and  movements  be- 
cause the  lines  are  so  interwoven  and 
the  whole  question  is  so  involved  with 
private  interests,  racial  and  religious 
questions,  and  international  complica- 
tions. 

New  York  city  as  the  gateway  of  the 
nation  and  as  the  labor  distributing  cen- 
ter has  a  rare  opportunity  to  do  memor- 
able work  in  an  unbroken  field.  It  has 
an  immediate  problem  of  relief  due  to 
the  present  abnormal  situation,  and  the 
opportunity  for  undertaking  permanent 
preventive  work.  For  both  of  these 
purposes  the  first  requisite  is  a  central 
clearing  bureau  which  will  classify  the 
unemployed  and  will  sift  the  unemploy- 
able from  the  employable,  treating  the 
first  as  subjects  for  relief,  and  the  sec- 
ond as  maladjustments  in  industry  only 
to  be  met  with  the  co-operation  of  rep- 
resentatives of  labor  and  of  capital. 

Beyond  this  establishment  of  a  simple 
plant,  the  city  cannot  wisely  go  with- 
out the  most  accurate  information,  nu- 
merous conferences  and  hearings  and 
without  bringing  into  accord  and  un- 
derstanding the  various  diverse  forces 
which  now  contribute  to  the  decentral- 
ization. 


INDUSTRY 
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HE  COPPER   STRIKE  AND  COPPER  DIVIDENDS-BY 

F.  W.  TAUSSIG-PROFESSOR  OF  ECONOMICS.  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

IN  THE  RECENT  REPORT  of  the  entitled  to  fair  wages, — this  and  no 
board  of  arbitration  on  the  contro-  more.  What  the  corporation  earned 
versy  between  the  corporation  that  con-  was  a  matter  that  concerned  the  stock- 


trols  the  Boston  street  railway  system 
and  its  employes,  there  was  a  passage 
which  aroused  public  attention.  The 
representatives  of  the  company  main- 
tained before  the  arbitrators  that  the 
company  had  not  the  available  income 
out  of  which  to  pay  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  wages.  The  arbitrators  ruled 
that  this  consideration  was  immaterial. 
"The  men,"  they  said,  "are  entitled  to 


holders  only.  One  might  add,  that  it 
concerned  the  public  also ;  but  at  all 
events,  the  corporation's  contention  was 
that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  wages 
fairly  due  the  men. 

In  the  conspicuous  case  of  the  Michi- 
gan copper  strike,  the  men  have  taken, 
at  least  by  implication,  a  position  simi- 
lar to  that  which  the  street  railway  em- 
ployes took  in  San  Francisco.  Much 


fair    and    adequate    wages    so    long    as  has  been   said  about  the  profits  of  the 

they  are  employed,  and  it  is  for  others  leading  mining    company;     the  meagre 

to   decide   whether   the   company   is   to  wages  of  the  men  have  been  contrasted 

be    gradually    bankrupted,    the    passen-  wjth  the  larger  dividends  of  that  com- 

gers  to  pay  more,  or  the  community  as  pany.    The  agent  of  the  Labor  Depart- 

a  whole  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  ment  has  also  laid  stress  on  the  prosper- 

situation.     We   think   the   argument   of  jty  of  the  companies,   and,   if  one  can 

the  men  on  this  point    should    prevail.  judge  by  the  newspaper  reports,  has  at 

We  have  not  thought  it  right  therefore  ieast  implied  that  this  should  lead  them 

to  permit   the   plight   or   alleged   plight  to  grant  the  miners' demands.    Yet  it  may 

of  the  company  to  materially  affect  our  be  predicted  with  confidence  that  if  the 


findings.  .  .  .  We  go  so  far  in  as- 
senting to  the  men's  argument  on  this 
point,  that  we  would  agree  that,  if  the 
company  were  to  be  operated  by  a  re- 
ceiver, the  receiver  ought  to  pay  them 
the  wages  to  which  they  are  entitled." 
Precisely  the  same  point  has  been  un- 


mines  had  been  in  financial  straits,  or 
if  dividends  had  been  suspended  for 
some  years,  the  argument  would  have 
been  the  same  as  in  the  Boston  contro- 
versy and  in  the  railway  arbitrations, — 
namely,  that  so  long  as  the  employers 
think  it  worth  while  to  run  the  mines  at 


der  consideration  _in  ^  various  arbitra-      aii(  they  should  pay  current  fair  wages, 

no  less,  even  though  their  investment 
happens  not  to  have  turned  out  as  well 
as  they  had  expected. 


tions  between  the  great  railway  systems 
and  their  employes.  Here  too,  state- 
ments were  made  by  the  railways  that 
they  were  not  in  a  financial  position  to 
meet  higher  charges,  or  that  at  least  the 
weaker  among  them  were  not.  In 
these  cases  also  the  arbitrators  decided 
that  the  current  financial  position  of 
the  railways  was  immaterial.  The  men 
were  entitled  to  an  award  of  fair  wages. 
The  companies  had  shouldered  the  risks 
'of  investment,  and  also  the  risks  of  pub- 
lic regulation;  and  their  owners,  not 
their  employes,  must  submit  to  any  loss- 
es, whether  these  were  due  to  bad  man- 
agement, or  misfortune,  or  scant  traffic, 
or  public  regulation. 

No  person  conversant  with  the  ordi- 
nary run  of  discussion  on  such  matters 
will  feel  surprised  that  under  different 
circumstances  it  is  the  employes  who  re- 


Risks  and  Wage- Earners 

The  sound  principle  seems  to  me  be- 
yond question  that  stated  in  the  passage 
quoted  from  the  Boston  arbitration  re- 
port. In  our  present  industrial  svstem, 
the  investors  are  supposed  to  take  the 
risks;  the  men  who  are  employed  at 
wages  are  supposed  to  take  none.  The 
employes  get  the  going  rate  of  wages, 
and  they  are  entitled  to  that;  no  more, 
no  less.  The  investors  must  pocket  the 
losses;  and  they  are  entitled  to  pocket 
the  gains. 

There  is  an  immense  amount  of  fal- 
lacious sentimentalism  in  such  figures 
as  the  Bureau  of  Labor  paraded  about 


gard  the  financial     ability     of  the  cor-      the  profits  of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  mine. 


porations  as  pertinent,  while  the  cor- 
porations themselves  declare,  under 
these  different  circumstances,  that  it 
has  no  bearing  on  the  controversy. 

Some  years  ago,  when  an  arbitration 
was  pending  between  the  street  railway 
corporation  of  San  Francisco  and  its 
employes,  the  latter  wished  to  introduce 
evidence  showing  that  the  corporation 
was  prosperous  and  in  a  position  to  pay 
higher  wages.  The  corporation  de- 
murred to  the  very  admission  of  the  evi- 
dence, on  the  ground  that  it  was  quite 
immaterial.  The  men,  they  said,  were 
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It  may  be  that  those  profits  were  ex- 
cessive. Before  saying  that  they  were, 
one  would  have  to  weigh  all  the  risks 
and  uncertainties  of  investment,  and 
particularly  of  investment  in  copper 
mines.  Everyone  knows  that  it  is  quite 
uncertain  what  will  come  out  of  a  hole 
in  the  ground,  and  every  one  conversant 
with  this  particular  sort  of  mining 
knows  that  there  are  quantities  of  false 
starts  and  losing  investments.  Copper 
mining  seems  to  be,  more  than  almost 
any  other  sort  of  enterprise,  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  lottery.  There  are  manv 


blanks  and  few  prizes.  If  there  were 
no  prizes  at  all,  there  would  be  no  cop- 
per mining. 

I  would  not  imply  that  the  prizes  just 
suffice  to  balance  the  blanks,  or  that  all 
profit  in  such  enterprises  is  necessarily 
earned;  earned,  that  is,  in  the  sense  of 
being  indispensable  to  attract  capital 
to  the  industry.  Very  likely  the  gains 
often  are  needlessly  high.  This  pos- 
sibility, or  probability,  appears  in  the 
case  of  street  railways.  No  doubt 
there  are  chances  of  loss  as  well  as  of 
gain,  especially  in  the  rapid  shifts  of 
urban  transportation  methods  during 
the  last  generation.  On  the  whole,  the 
gains  in  our  large  cities  outweigh  the 
losses  so  much  that  the  capital  invested, 
even  after  allowing  for  all  risks  of 
losses,  has  received  more  than  an  ade- 
quate return.  But  so  far  as  this  is  the 
case,  not  the  employes  but  the  public 
should  share  the  gain.  The  same  should 
be  the  outcome  if  it  appeared  that  the 
profits  of  a  copper  mine,  or  a  set  of  cop- 
per mines,  were  "exorbitant."  Wheth- 
er in  fact  •  they  are  "exorbitant"  must 
be  extremely  difficult  to  decide  in  a  con- 
crete case.  The  mere  circumstance 
that  a  particular  mine  has  been  profit- 
able proves  nothing,  either  as  regards 
its  duties  to  its  employes  or  its  obliga- 
tions to  the  public. 

By  all  this  it  is  not  implied  either 
that  the  wages  system  is  perfect,  or 
that  a  mere  policy  of  paying  current 
wages  is  the  only  thing  to  be  expected 
of  a  great  corporation.  The  wages 
system  may  be  bad;  private  property 
may  be  bad;  the  corporate  conduct  of 
industry  may  be  bad.  But  these  are 
large  social  questions,  with  which  a 
board  of  arbitration  or  an  investigating 
committee  in  a  copper  mine  strike  or  a 
street  railway  strike  can  not  concern  it- 
self. The  system  of  private  property  and 
corporate  organization  being  establish- 
ed, and  being  the  only  system  possible 
here  and  now,  the  essential  question  is 
whether  there  has  been  compliance  with 
the  ruling  standards — whether  fair 
standard  wages  have  been  paid.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  reasonable  to  in- 
quire whether  the  particular  employer 
has  played  the  game  not  only  according 
to  the  strict  rules,  but  whether  he  has 
acted  with  tact,  consideration,  good 
spirit.  Something  of  this  sort,  if  not  de- 
manded under  a  rigid  interpretation  of 
the  principles  of  private  property  and 
capitalistic  organization,  may  be  recom- 
mended by  a  public  board  of  arbitration, 
and,  indeed,  may  be  taken  into  account 
in  the  distribution  of  praise  or  blame. 
I  confess  that  from  this  point  of  view 
it  seems  to  me  doubtful  whether  the 
owners  and  managers  of  the  Michigan 
copper  mines  can  be  fairly  said  to  de- 
serve reprobation.  At  all  events,  in 
considering  the  equities  of  the  con- 
test between  them  and  employes  of 
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theirs,  the  profits  secured  by  the  in- 
vestors are  not  pertinent.  What  is  per- 
tinent is  whether  the  employers  have 
paid  full  current  wages,  and  paid  them 
regularly,  without  cavil,  and  without 
taking  advantage  of  the  men's  weakness 
in  bargaining;  and  whether  they  have 
arranged  the  hours  of  labor  and  the 
other  conditions  of  employment  on  a 
high  plane  of  management. 

To  some  persons  all   this  may  seem 
harsh      doctrine, — heartless,      unsympa- 


thetic, even  capitalistic.  But  it  seems 
to  me  the  only  reasonable  and  consist- 
ent view  of  the  relations  and  duties  be- 
tween employers  and  employes.  And  it 
is  quite  consistent  with  a  genuine  feel- 
ing of  social  sympathy.  A  corporation 
may  have  done  its  duty  in  full  measure 
to  its  employes,  and  in  full  measure  to 
the  public,  and  yet  have  secured  large 
profits  for  itself.  Calumet  &  Hecla 
dividends,  in  short,  have  no  bearing  on 
the  equities  of  the  copper  strike. 


NEW   DEVELOPMENTS   IN   THE   COLORADO 
SITUATION— BY  WITT  BOWDEN 


STRIKE 


ON  NOVEMBER  26,  as  readers 
of  THE  SURVEY  will  remember  (See 
THE  SURVEY  for  December  20,  1913).  a 
conference  took  place  between  the  of- 
ficials of  the  Colorado  mining  compan- 
ies whose  employes  are  on  strike  and 
representatives  of  the  strikers.  At  this 
conference  the  officials  .agreed  to  make 
practically  every  concession  demanded 
by  the  strikers  except  a  contract  with 
the  union  embodying  these  agreements. 
Their  propositions  were  rejected  by 
miners'  representatives  who  claimed 
that  the  same  promises  had  been  re- 
peatedly made  before  and  as  often  dis- 
regarded. The  men  felt  that  their  only 
assurance  of  even  legal  rights  was  a 
written  contract  with  the  companies, 
and  a  strong  union  to  enforce  the  terms 
of  the  agreement.  A  referendum  was 
ordered,  resulting  in  an  almost  unani- 
mous endorsement  of  the  action  of  the 
committee  in  insisting  upon  a  union  con- 
tract. 

On  December  1,  a  few  days  after  the 
conference,  the  federal  grand  jury  at 
Pueblo  returned  indictments  against 
various  national  and  state  officials  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  for  alleged 
conspiracy  to  restrain  interstate  trade 
and  to  monopolize  labor.  The  jury  con- 
demned what  it  characterized  as  lawless 
methods  pursued  by  the  United  Mine 
Workers.  But  it  repeatedly  asserted 
that  the  striking  miners  had  been  denied 
the  protection  of  the  laws.  Since  the 
coal  companies  operate  under  state  laws, 
they  were  involved  only  in  an  indirect 
way  in  the  jury's  investigations.  But 
even  the  evidence  incidentally  bearing 
upon  the  grievances  of  the  strikers  re- 
vealed such  conditions  as  led  to  a  severe 
arraignment  of  the' operators.  Some  of 
the  conclusions  of  the  jury  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

State  laws  have  not  been  obeyed. 

The  coal  companies  have  in  many 
cases  controlled  local  politics  by  repre- 
hensible methods,  including  various 
forms  of  discrimination  and  the  chang- 
ing of  precinct  boundaries  in  order  to 
eliminate  unfavorable  votes. 

The  scrip  system  and  obligatory 
trading  at  company  stores,  abuses  of 
long  standing  forbidden  by  law  and 
eliminated  according  to  the  claims  of 
the  operators,  still  exist,  the  jury  found, 
and  are  frequent  causes  of  complaint. 

Saloons  are  maintained  by  many  com- 
panies in  their  camps,  and  they  "collect 
from  the  keepers  of  such  saloons  a  per 
capita  sum  of  twenty-five  to  forty  cents 
per  month  for  each  person  whose  name 
appears  upon  the  company  pay  roll." 


The  report  indicated  that  employes 
have  been  discharged  for  insisting  upon 
a  system  of  check-weighing  in  accord- 
ance with  state  laws. 

Not  only  labor  unions  but  fraternal 
societies  are  opposed  and  discouraged 
by  the  coal  companies.  Thus  state  laws 
and  elemental  rights  of  citizenship  are 
disregarded. 

Constitutional  rights  of  legal  proced- 
ure have  been  disregarded  by  camp  mar- 
shals whose  appointments  and  salaries 
are  controlled  by  the  coal  companies. 
Many  of  these  petty  officials  "have  ex- 
ercised a  system  of  espionage,  and  have 
resorted  to  arbitrary  powers  of  police 
control,  acting  in  the  capacity  of  judge 
and  jury." 

Men  who  have  incurred  the  enmity  of 
the  superintendent  or  the  pit  boss  for 
having  complained  of  real  grievances 
have  not  only  been  denied  hearing  but 
have  been  given  the  sentence  by  the 
camp  marshal  of  "Down  the  canyon  for 
you,"  which  means  that  the  miner  is 
discharged  on  the  spot  and  driven  from 
camp.  The  jury  also  found  that  these 
camp  marshals  are  often  guilty  of  brutal 
assaults  upon  miners. 

As  a  result  of  these  and  similar  con- 
ditions, "miners  generally  fear  to  com- 
plain of  real  grievances  because  of  the 
danger  of  their  discharge  or  of  their 
being  placed  in  unfavorable  positions  in 
the  mines." 

Thus  the  federal  grand  jury,  which 
was  concerned  primarily  with  alleged 
violations  of  the  Sherman  act  by  the 
union,  found  that  the  coal  companies 
have  violated  state  laws,  dominated  lo- 
cal government,  disregarded  elemental 
rights  of  citizenship,  and  by  various 
unscrupulous  means  have  so  intimidated 
employes  that  they  dare  not  complain 
or  seek  even  to  maintain  the  rights  pro- 
vided by  the  laws  of  the  state. 

An  interesting  illustration  of  the  pe- 
culiar conditions  of  western  strikes  and 
of  the  attitude  of  certain  types  of  mid- 
dle-class citizens  is  found  in  the  Oak 
Creek  affair.  On  January  3  there  was 
a  secret  meeting  in  Routt  County,  at- 
tended, according  to  reports,  by  between 
seventy-five  and  one  hundred  men,  who 
claimed  to  represent  the  tax-payers  of 
Routt  County.  These  men  formulated 
the  following  ultimatum: 

"The  Routt  County  Tax-payers' 
League,  representing  1,000  tax-payers, 
business  men  and  ranchmen  in  all  parts 
of  the  county,  hereby  demand: 

"1.  That  [eighteen  men,  mentioned 
by  name,  including  several  members  of 
the  miners'  union]  leave  Routt  Countv 


within  twenty-four  hours.  All  agitators 
and  trouble-makers  who  follow  them 
will  be  given  equally  brief  notice. 

"2.  That  within  a  reasonably  short 
time  all  able-bodied  men  in  Oak  Creek 
camp  shall  be  at  work  or  leave  the  camp. 

"3.  Any  person  interfering  with  or 
intimidating  a  workman  will  be  given 
twenty-four  hours  in  which  to  leave  the 
county. 

"The  Routt  County  tax-payers,  1,000 
strong,  say  they  mean  business,  and  will 
see  that  the  demand  is  obeyed." 

This  ultimatum,  printed  on  placards 
and  signed  only  by  the  name  of  the 
league,  was  posted  in  the  region  of  the 
Oak  Creek  camp  of  strikers.  Several 
hundred  cowboys,  business  men  and 
ranchmen  armed  themselves  and  planned 
to  invade  the  miners'  colony  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  their  ultimatum. 
The  local  authorities  were  power- 
less to  restrain  them.  The  strikers 
armed  themselves,  and  were  told  by 
their  leaders  that  resistance  to  this  il- 
legal procedure  was  their  legal  right, 
and  that  they  were  to  shoot  to  kill  if 
any  man  not  a  peace  officer  attempted 
to  invade  their  homes  or  to  molest  them 
in  any  way.  A  detachment  of  militia 
was  hastily  ordered  into  the  region, 
and  when  this  was  known  a  truce  was 
arranged,  thus  averting  what  threatened 
to  be  serious  civil  war. 

Change  in  Policy  of  Militia 

A  development  of  peculiar  interest  in 
the  strike  situation  is  the  change  of 
policy  by  the  militia.  The  executive 
order  by  which  the  militia  were  sent  in- 
to the  coal  fields  prohibited  the  im- 
portation of  strike-breakers  and  out- 
lined a  policy  which  seemed  satisfac- 
tory to  the  strikers.  It  appears  that 
the  coming  of  the  militia  was  welcomed 
by  most  of  the  strikers.  One  of  the 
first  cases  of  violence  is  described  as 
follows  by  a  minister  at  Aguilar,  Col., 
whose  account  is  substantiated  by  var- 
ious others: 

"The  report  circulated  in  the  tent 
colony  of  the  striking  miners  that  the 
company's  guards  were  going  to  shoot 
up  their  tents  made  those  husbands, 
fathers  and  brothers  desperate,  and  the 
fact  that  in  many  instances  the  guards 
actually  turned  their  quick-firing  guns 
on  the  colony  caused  these  men  to  go 
out  in  defense  of  what  was  left  for  a 
home.  I  myself  saw  women  running 
from  those  tents,  crying  and  sobbing 
because  they  had  been  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  those  acting  for  the  operators. 

"John  Ure,  63  years  of  age,  and  a 
miner  for  S3  years,  employed  at  the 
Forbes  mine,  came  out  with  the  striking 
miners.  He  was  standing  in  front  of 
his  tent  on  the  afternoon  of  October 
17  when  his  tent  was  attacked  bv  a 
machine  gun  mounted  on  a  steel-bodied 
auto.  One  hundred  and  forty-seven 
bullets  went  through  his  tent,  Ure  tak- 
ing refuge  under  his  cot  in  his  tent,  the 
furniture,  the  dishes  and  cooking  uten- 
sils in  his  tent  bearing  evidence  to  the 
sham  fire  of  the  operator's  machine  gun. 

"The  coming  of  the  militia  was  wel- 
comed by  the  strikers." 

For  some  time  after  the  militia  ar- 
rived it  was  hoped  that  the  governor's 
policy  as  announced  in  his  instructions 
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to  the  militia  would  be  adhered  to,  and 
there  was  little  complaint.  Soon,  how- 
ever, a  change  of  policy  was  apparent, 
and  indeed  after  the  failure  of  the  con- 
ference of  strikers  and  operators  to  ar- 
range a  settlement,  officials  of  the  mil- 
itia openly  declared  that  they  were  no 
longer  bound  by  the  original  instruc- 
tions. The  abuses  of  the  militia  be- 
came so  numerous  and  so  serious  as  to 
constitute  the  matter  of  chief  interest 
at  the  state  labor  convention.  The 
charges  pertained  not  only  to  the  im- 
portation of  strike-breakers  but  also  to 
the  illegal  ard  despotic  procedure  of  the 
military  court  of  inquiry. 

The  governor,  addressing  the  state 
labor  convention — which  met  on  Decem- 
ber 16  and  endorsed  the  strike — declared 
that  the  military  commission  was  not  a 
court,  and  that  the  work  of  the  com- 
mission according  to  his  instructions 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  grand  jury  in- 
vestigation, this  work  having  been  as- 
sumed by  the  militia  because  of  assur- 
ances that  an  impartial  grand  jury  un- 
der the  circumstances  could  not  be  se- 
cured. The  attorney  general,  address- 
ing the  same  convention,  stated  that  he 
had  advised  the  adjutant  general  in 
charge  of  the  militia  that  "every  man 
arrested  has  the  inherent  and  inalien- 
able right  to  consult  his  counsel."  He 
stated,  also,  that  the  law  gives  civil 
authorities  certain  rights  of  investiga- 
tion, and  that  the  military  commission 
could  go  no  further. 

The  commission,  however,  has  had 
little  resemblance  to  a  grand  jury,  and 
has  in  many  respects  exceeded  the  au- 
thority of  a  court  even  under  martial 
law.  Scores  of  men  and  women,  many 
of  them  prominent  union  officials,  have 
been  held  arbitrarily  as  military  pris- 
oners, with  no  opportunity  to  consult 
counsel  or  any  one  else.  Most  of  these 
men  were  not  accused  of  any  crime  but 
were  held  incommunicado  awaiting  the 
pleasure  of  the  commission  in  securing 
their  evidence.  Many  of  them  have  tes- 
tified when  released  that  the  commis- 
sion subjected  them  to  various  cruelties 
in  the  effort  to  force  them  to  give  evi- 
dence. 

Investigation  Committee  Named 

Because  of  such  conditions  and  be- 
cause of  complaints  concerning  various 
other  phases  of  the  conduct  of  the  mil- 
itia, the  labor  convention  insisted  that 
the  governor  take  steps  to  remedy  the 
abuses.  The  governor  then  asked  the 
convention  to  name  a  committee  to  as- 
sist him  in  an  investigation  of  the 
charges.  A  committee  of  five  members 
was  appointed,  including  John  R.  Law- 
son,  district  organizer  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  and  international  board 
member,  and  James  H.  Brewster,  an  at- 
torney of  long  experience,  editor  and 
writer  on  legal  subjects,  and  for  four- 
teen years  professor  of  law  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  Later  the  govern- 
or stated  that  it  was  not  his  purpose  to 
have  a  joint  investigation,  and  that  his 
own  investigation  would  probably  be 
completed  before  the  union  committee 
was  ready  to  begin.  The  committee,  not 
deterred  by  the  governor's  attitude, 
carried  on  the  investigation  independ- 


ently, and  on  December  21   reported  to 
the  governor. 

The  committee  examined  163  witnes- 
ses, one-third  of  whom  had  no  connec- 
tion with  the  strike  or  the  union.  They 
had  a  conference  with  the  adjutant  gen- 
eral in  charge  of  the  militia,  and  con- 
cerning this  conference  the  report 
states:  'That  the  adjutant  general  is 
laboring  under  a  grave  misapprehension 
as  to  his  true  functions  in  the  strike 
district  was  disclosed  to  us  during  this 
meeting  with  him.  He  spoke  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  'state  of  war'  as  justifying 
his  total  disregard  of  the  constitution ; 
he  referred  grandly  to  the  duties  and 
honor  of  'the  soldier'  and  'the  soldiers' 
patient  endurance  of  criticism  without  a 
murmur.'  Some  of  the  officers  and  men 
in  other  camps,  having  a  more  correct 
conception  of  their  duties,  are  not 
ashamed  to  say  that  they  all  are  simply 
policemen,  but  this  assumption  of  the 
adjutant  general  and  some  of  his  im- 
mediate advisers  that  they  are  soldiers 
engaged  in  war  accounts  for  most  of  the 
errors  of  the  militia." 

The  findings  of  the  committee,  and 
personal  statements  of  militiamen,  show 
that  the  militia  officers  have  enlisted 
company  guards  and  men  from  the 
basest  elements  of  the  cities  of  the  state. 
Large  numbers  of  strikers  testified  be- 
fore the  committee,  apparently  with  all 
sincerity,  that  militiamen  had  entered 
their  rooms,  without  search  warrants, 
forced  them  to  leave,  and  there  with 
no  one  to  witness  against  them,  had 
broken  up  their  trunks,  rummaged  their 
rooms,  and  taken  money  and  valuable 
articles.  This  was  done  ostensibly  in 
search  of  arms.  The  committee  unani- 
mously reported  that  robberies  and 
hold-ups  by  the  militiamen  have  been 
numerous,  ranging  from  a  forced  loan 
of  twenty-five  cents  to  the  downright 
theft  in  one  case  of  three  hundred 
dollars. 

It  was  found  that  the  militia  had 
tried  to  persuade  strikers  to  go  back  to 
work,  many  strikers  testifying  that  they 
had  been  abused  and  threatened  be- 
cause of  their  refusal  to  desert  the 
strikers'  colonies.  Numerous  state- 
ments and  affidavits  were  secured  show- 
ing that  the  militia  have  met  trains 
bearing  strike-breakers,  have  barred 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  depot  all  who 
might  inform  them  of  the  strike  condi- 
tions, have  conducted  them  to  the  mines, 
and  have  co-operated  with  the  company 
guards  in  keeping  them  there  by  force 
of  arms.  There  are  numerous  cases  of 
men  who  have  escaped  from  the  mines 
and  joined  the  strikers  and  who  have 
testified  that  they  have  been  imported 
frem  other  states  without  knowledge  of 
the  strike.  Such  importations  are  in  di- 
rect violation  of  law. 

The  committee  investigated  the  cases 
of  some  of  the  men  who  had  been  held 
as  military  prisoners  and  later  released. 
These  men  gave  evidence  of  cruelties 
such  as  being  kept  awake  by  third-de- 
gree methods,  having  only  two  miser- 
able meals  a  day,  being  denied  any  bed 
save  the  cement  floor  of  the  prison  for 
a  period  of  twenty-five  days,  and  un- 
dergoing the  cruel,  inquisitorial  methods 
of  the  judge  advocate  of  the  commis- 
sion. 


Recent  actions  by  the  militia,  especial- 
ly in  connection  with  the  deportation 
and  later  imprisonment  of  Mother 
Jones,  have  called  forth  further  com- 
plaints from  the  strikers.  Mother 
Jones  was  seized  at  Trindad  on  Janu- 
ary 5  by  a  detachment  of  militia,  placed 
aboard  a  train,  and  told  not  to  return 

Mother  Jones  Deported 

Following  is  the  complete  statement 
of  the  adjutant  general  in  charge  of 
the  militia  in  explanation  of  this  ac- 
tion: "Mother  Jones  was  met  at  the 
train  this  morning  by  a  military  escort 
acting  under  instructions  not  to  permit 
her  to  remain  in  this  district.  The  de- 
tail took  charge  of  Mrs.  Jones  and  her 
baggage,  and  she  was  accompanied  out 
of  the  district  under  guard  after  she 
had  been  given  breakfast.  The  step  was 
taken  in  accordance  with  my  instruc- 
tions to  preserve  peace  in  the  district. 
The  presence  of  Mother  Jones  here  at 
this  time  cannot  be  tolerated.  She  had 
planned  to  go  to  the  Ludlow  tent  colony 
of  strikers  to  stop  the  desertion  of 
union  members.  If  she  returns  she  will 
be  placed  in  jail  and  held  incommuni- 
cado." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  only  spe- 
cific reason  assigned  for  this  arbitrary 
action  in  deporting  a  peaceable  woman 
of  eighty-two  was  the  charge  that  "she 
had  planned  to  go  to  the  Ludlow  tent 
colony  of  strikers  to  stop  the  desertion 
of  union  members." 

She  soon  returned,  claiming  to  be 
within  her  rights  as  an  American  citi- 
zen, and  demanding  either  freedom  or 
a  legal  trial  based  upon  specific  charges. 
But  she  was  seized  by  the  militia  with- 
out specific  charge,  and  has  since  been 
a  military  prisoner,  held  incommunicado 
.without  trial.  The  proceedure  in  this 
case  could  hardly  be  justified  under 
strict  martial  law.  And  yet  it  has  been 
tacitly  sanctioned  by  state  officials. 

The  imprisonment  of  Mother  Jones 
has  done  much  to  arouse  and  unify  the 
striking  miners.  On  January  23  near- 
ly a  thousand  women  and  children 
from  the  strikers'  tent  colonies  gather- 
ed at  Trinidad  and  arranged  a  parade 
as  a  protest  against  her  imprisonment. 
As  the  women,  some  of  them  with  chil- 
dren in  their  arms,  advanced  along 
Main  street,  they  found  a  company  of 
mounted  militiamen  stationed  across  the 
street  with  loaded  rifles  and  drawn  sab- 
ers, and  were  ordered  to  turn  back. 
They  refused  ~*o  obey  the  command, 
and  continued  to  advance.  The  adjut- 
ant general  was  in  personal  command 
of  the  detachment.  He  fell  from  his 
horse,  or  according  to  other  reports  his 
horse  stumbled,  and  the  women  laugh- 
ed and  jeered.  As  the  parade  advanced, 
he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  charge,  and 
three  times  the  mounted  troop  with 
drawn  sabers  plunged  into  the  line  of 
women  and  children.  Four  women 
and  a  ten-year-old  boy  received  saber 
wounds,  and  eighteen  persons,  includ- 
ing eight  women,  were  arrested  and 
thrown  into  jail. 

There  is  a  tense  spirit  throughout  the 
strike  region.  Many  strike-breakers 
have  been  imported,  but  large  numbers, 
on  learning  of  conditions,  have  joined 
the  strikers.  Recent  events  have 
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strengthened  the  spirit  of  the  strikers, 
and  they  are  apparently  prepared  to 
continue  the  fight  indefinitely.  There  is 


hope,  that  the  Congressional  investiga- 
tion which  has  been  voted  may  be  made 
the  basis  for  a  compromise. 


u 


NEARTHING  CELLAR  BAKERIES  IN  THE  CAPITALS 
OF  EUROPE-BY  GEORGE  M.  PRICE,  M.  D. 


REPRESENTATIVES  OF  the  New 
York  Master  Bakers'  Association,  who 
last  year  fought  so  bitterly  against  the 
passage  of  the  factory  commission's 
bakery  bills  and  who  so  violently  at- 
tacked the  commission's  investigations 
and  report  on  the  subject,  will  be  glad 
to  hear  that  "there  are  others." 

I  confess  that  I  was  greatly  and  un- 
pleasantly surprised  to  find  not  only 
a  large  number  of  underground  baker- 
ies in  some  European  capitals,  but  to 
find  them,  on  inspection,  not  much  bet- 
ter as  to  sanitary  conditions  than  our 
own. 

Especially  bad  seemed  ,the  conditions 
in  the  bakeries  in  Paris.  The  factory 
inspectors  who  accompanied  me  tried  to 
dissuade  me  from  making  bakery  in- 
spections. The  bakeries,  they  claimed, 
have  no  machinery,  have  very  few  peo- 
ple at  work,  work  mostly  at  night,  and 
there  is  no  special  interest  in  their  in- 
spection. I  had  to  convince  them,  that 
the  inspection  of  bakeries  was  one  of 
my  hobbies. 

Bakeries  in  Paris  are  under  the  jur- 
isdiction of  the  factory  department  for 
the  cor.trol  of  hours  of  labor  and  safe- 
guarding of  machinery,  but  sanitary 
conditions  and  the  condition  of  the 
food-stuffs  manufactured  there  are  un- 
der the  control  of  the  municipal  health 
authorities.  The  majority  of  the  baker- 
ies are  small  establishments,  have  lit- 
tle or  no  machinery,  and  are  not  very 
frequently  inspected  by  the  factory  de- 
partment. Inspection  of  bakeries,  to  be 
of  value,  must  be  done  at  night  and  the 
factory  inspectors  are  not  very  anxious 
to  spend  their  evenings  and  nights  on 
inspection  work.  There  was  even  until 
lately  a  question  whether  inspectors 
have  a  right  to  enter  bakeries  at  night. 
While  I  was  in  Paris  a  case  was  ad- 
judicated of  a  baker  who  refused  en- 
trance to  an  inspector  at  5  a.  m.  The 
decision  was 'against  the  baker  and  he 
was  fined  a  few  francs. 

During  my  stay  in  Paris  there  was  a 
strike  of  bakers  in  progress.  The  work- 
ers demanded  suppression  of  night  work 
and  an  advance  of  wages.  They  are 
paid  miserable  wages,  from  twenty  to 
thirty  francs  per  week,  payment  being 
made  not  by  the  week  or  day,  but  by 
the  number  of  loaves  a  baker  and  his 
assistant  are  able  to  bake. 

I  inspected  a  half-dozen  underground 
bakeries.  They  were  not  only  under- 
ground, but  the  ceilings  were  very  low. 
usually  on  a  level  with  the  sidewalk, 
and  only  one  had  even  a  grating  to  the 
outer  air.  They  had  no  entrance  to  the 
yard  or  to  the  sidewalk,  and  admission 
could  be  gained  only  through  a  trap- 
door in  the  store  which  was  used  for  the 
sale  of  the  bakery  products.  Artificial 
light,  practically  no  ventilation,  dirty 
walls  and  ceilings,  earthen  and  filthy 
wooden  floors  were  found  in  practically 
every  cellar  bakery.  In  one  of  the  bak- 
eries T  found  a  sub-cellar,  the  upper 


The  second  of  Dr.  Price's  "little 
journeys"  based  on  his  tour  of  in- 
vestigation in  Europe  last  summer. 
The  third,  showing  how  European 
manufacturers  have  eliminated  a 
trade  hazard  for  which  American 
manufacturers  told  Dr.  Price  they 
knew  of  no  remedy,  will  appear  in 
an  early  issue. — ED. 


cellar  being  used  for  pastry,  while  the 
sub-cellar  was  used  for  bread  baking. 

Paris  bakeries  have  no  toilets  or  even 
sinks.  These  conveniences  are  gener- 
ally rare  in  the  city.  Some  of  the  bak- 
eries had  no  better  water  supply  than 
a  faucet  over  a  common  pail;  others 
had  no  water  supply  whatever,  the 
water  having  to  be  brought  down  from 
the  ground  floor.  The  general  appear-> 
ance  of  the  cellar  bakeries  was  dif- 
ferent from  the  cleanly  and  appetiz- 
ing appearance  of  the  store  salesroom. 
The  bakers  work  with  the  upper  half  of 
the  body  entirely  naked. 

An  overground  bakery  belonging  to 
a  Workmen's  Co-operative  Society,  and 
employing  twenty-five  men  by  day  as 
well  as  by  night,  was  also  found  to  be 
in  a  rather  bad  sanitary  condition.  The 
dough  mixers  were  not  safeguarded; 
windows  and  floors  were  unclean;  walls 
were  not  whitewashed  and  were  dirty; 
pots  with  pastry-filling  stuff  were  ex- 
posed to  dust  and  flies,  which  were 
abundant  on  account  of  a  stable  con- 
nected with  the  bakery.  The  workers 
had  no  special  clothes  and  most  of  them 
were  half  naked. 

English  Bakeshops 

Quite  in  contrast  to  these  conditions 
appeared  the  underground  bakeries  in 
London.  Although  no  new  under- 
ground bakeries  may  be  established,  a 
number  of  old  ones  are  still  to  be  found. 
All  the  bakeries  must  have  sanitary 
certificates  from  the  local  authorities 
and  are  under  strict  supervision  by  the 
local  health  officers  and  sanitary  inspec- 
tors as  well  as  by  the  factory  depart- 
ment for  working  conditions  and  for 
machinery. 

I  did  not  find  one  dirty  cellar 
bakery  in  the  districts  I  inspected  in 
London;  even  the  bakeries  in  the 
Whitechapel  district  appeared  quite 
clean.  They  all  seemed  to  have  been 
only  recently  whitewashed,  floors,  walls 
and  ceilings  as  well  as  utensils  were 
very  clean,  windows  had  been  washed, 
and  there  was  not  one  cellar  bakery 
which  did  not  seem  to  have  some  light 
and  air  from  the  outside. 

The  average  wage  of  bakers,  I  was 
told,  is  twenty-five  shillings  per  week. 

A  bakery  visited  in  Basel  was  sub- 
divided in  two,  one  division  was  the 
factory,  because  it  employed  over 
twenty  persons,  while  the  other,  em- 
ploying less  than  twenty  persons  was 
not  considered  a  factory.  The  former 


was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  fed- 
eral inspection  department,  while  the 
latter  was  under  the  supervision  of  the 
cantonal  authorities.  The  sanitary  con- 
ditions of  both  parts  of  the  bakery 
were  excellent;  walls  and  ceilings  tiled, 
the  whole  place  well  ventilated  and 
lighted,  and  the  workers  wearing  white 
caps  and  overalls.  There  are  no  cellar 
bakeries  in  Switzerland. 

One  of  the  finest  bakeries  1  saw 
in  Europe  was  in  Berlin.  I  visited  it  in 
company  with  Privy  Councillor  Dr. 
Hartman,  head  of  the  factory  inspec- 
tion department  of  Berlin.  This  is  an 
establishment,  which  has  been  in  exist- 
ence several  centuries  and  is  controlled 
by  one  family,  the  last  representative 
of  which  proudly  informed  me  that  he 
belonged  to  the  seventh  generation  of 
bakers.  Mr.  Heil,  the  owner,  told  me 
of  how  his  bakery,  which  was  located 
formerly  on  Unter  de*- Linden  and  sup- 
plied bread  to  the  richest  families  as 
well  as  to  the  Kaiser,  escaped)  demolition 
by  the  mob  in  the  riot  of  1848.  When 
the  revolutionary  mob  approached  his 
bakery  with  the  intention  of  tearing  it 
down,  and  yelling,  "Down  with  the 
high-priced  baker,"  the  father  of  Mr. 
Heil  appeared  before  the  angry  popu- 
lace and  told  them  that  instead  of  be- 
ing incensed  by  the  high  prices  which 
he  charged  for  his  bread,  they  should 
be  thankful  to  him  because  it  was  only 
to  the  rich  that  he  sold  his  bread,  and 
therefore  his  high  prices  could  not 
concern  the  poor  people.  This  argument 
calmed  the  mob  and  his  place  was  saved. 

This  establishment  is  certainly  a 
model  of  its  kind.  Efficiency  is  evi- 
denced in  every  corner;  cleanliness  is 
absolute;  modern  machinery  is  used  for 
every  purpose  and  perfectly  safeguard- 
ed; the  men  are  supplied  with  all  con- 
veniences, wear  special  clothing,  and 
have  bathrooms,  lunchrooms,  etc. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  inspec- 
tion of  a  large  co-operative  bread  bak- 
ery in  the  outskirts  of  Vienna.  This 
bakery,  called  Hammerbrotwerk  belongs 
to  the  Socialist  Party  and  is  adminis- 
tered by  special  delegates  elected  by 
the  party.  A  flour  mill  is  connected 
with  the  bread  factory.  The  output  of 
the  factory  is  enormous,  several  trains 
carrying  loads  of  bread  from  the  place 
nearly  every  hour,  and  its  product  sell- 
ing in  Vienna  and  within  fifty  miles  of 
Vienna.  The  workers  have  eight-hour 
shifts  and  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the 
whole  factory  are  the  best.  The  factory 
is  provided  with  splendid  laundry,  bath- 
ing, lunch  and  rest  apartments,  and  the 
machinery  is  perfectly  guarded.  The 
bake-ovens,  however,  are  of  rather  an 
antiquated  style. 

The  two  large  bread  factories  in 
Ghent  and  Brussels,  belonging  to  the 
Socialist  Party  and  Co-operative  So- 
cieties, were  also  of  great  interest. 
In  these  bakeries  eight-hour  shifts  pre- 
dominate, while  in  all  other  bakeries 
twelve-hour  shifts  are  the  rule.  The 
machinery  in  these  co-operative  baker- 
ies is  not  very  modern  but  is  well  safe- 
guarded. Sanitary  conditions  are  fair. 
The  workers  receive  six  francs  per  day 
for  eight  hours'  work,  which  is  one 
franc  more  than  workers  get  in  other 
bakeries  for  a  ten  to  twelve-hour  day. 
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ERMAN  INVALIDITY  INSURANCE  AND  THE  FIGHT 
AGAINST  TUBERCULOSIS' 


Providing  medical  treatment  of 
a  preventive  as  well  as  of  a  cur- 
ative character  is  a  phase  of  in- 
validity insurance  that  is  of  es- 
pecial value  in  the  fight  against 
tuberculosis. 

Germany  regards  the  problem 
of  reducing  disability  due  to  tuber- 
culosis as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant fields  of  insurance. — Ed. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  TUBERCU- 
LOSIS CONFERENCE  met  at  Berlin  last  Oc- 
tober. This  was  the  place  of  its  first 
meeting  in  1902,  when,  through  the  will- 
ing co-operation  of  monarchs  and  gov- 
ernments, was  realized  the  great  thought 
of  bringing  the  nations  into  a  more  in- 
timate relationship  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  a  more  efficient  campaign 
against  tuberculosis  and  for  the  unifi- 
cation of  all  powers  against  a  common 
enemy.  During  the  past  decade  the 
International  Committee  Against  Tuber- 
culosis has  held  meetings  in  a  number 
of  European  capitals,  also  one  in  Phila- 
delphia. It  has  been  found  that  many 
important  problems  can  be  solved 
through  an  international  community  of 
interest. 

Of  the  chief  objects  of  attention  at 
the  conference  two  were  medical:  Man 
and  Tuberculosis,  and  The  Surgical 
Treatment  of  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis 
Cases;  and  two  were  distinctly  social: 
The  Importance  of  Insurance  in  the 
Campaign  Against  Tuberculosis,  and 
Occupational  Schools  for  Children 
Threatened  with  Tuberculosis. 

The  work  of  industrial  insurance  in 
the  fight  against  tuberculosis  was  dis- 
cussed by  the  president  of  the  Imperial 
Insurance  Bureau.  Of  special  interest 
is  his  statement  of  the  measures  in- 
stituted by  insurance  organizations  for 
the  improvement  of  welfare  work 
among  sufferers,  the  progress  made  by 
private  welfare  work  in  this  field,  and 
the  relation  of  the  results  to  the  im- 
mense expenditure. 

Over  414,000  persons  have  been  treat- 
ed for  pulmonary  tuberculosis  by  insur- 
ance institutions  since  1897.  More  than 
154,000,000  marks  have  been  spent  in 
their  behalf.  The  average  expense  per 
person  has  been  about  390  marks,  or 
5.37  marks  per  ,day  of  treatment.  The 
average  number  of  days  of  treatment 
has  been  73.  The  extraordinary  in- 
crease in  cases  treated  and  in  expenses 
incurred  will  best  be  seen  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  figures  for  1907  and  1912. 

"From  Monatsblatter  fur  Arbeiterver- 
sicherung,  No.  10,  1913. 
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MONUMENT  ERECTED  TO  KOCH  IN    . 
KAMAKURA 

The  German  inscription  reads,  "A 
Monument  to  Robert  Koch  \vhose 
favorite  resting  place  this  was." 

The  tribute  in  Japanese  is  thus 
translated  by  Mrs.  Koch: 

In  the  forty-second  year  of  the 
reign  of  Meidji,  in  the  seventh 
month,  the  great  German  physician 
and  teacher,  Koch,  professor  in  Ber- 
lin, came  to  Kamakura.  He  pitched 
his  tent  here  on  the  Mountain  of 
Spirits  and  morning  and  evening  he 
walked  about  with  Professor  Kita- 
sato  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  moun- 
tain and  the  temple.  After  a  time 
he  returned  to  his  western  home 
where  he  died  soon  after.  _  The 
owner  of  the  mountain  has  joined 
with  others  in  erecting  this  monu- 
ment in  commemorEtion  of  Koch's 
beloved  spot.  This  place  was  chosen 
around  which  the  waves  of  the  sea 
dash  and  storm,  and  above  which 
gleams  the  snow-white  peak  of  Fuji- 
iio-yama,  already  renowned  in  older 
times  through  the  great  battle  of  the 
famous  Japanese  hero,  General 
Nina.  Here,  by  Inamurasaki,  he  cast 
his  sword  into  the  sea,  and  hither 
came  the  great  man  from  across  the 
ocean,  looked  across  to  Fuji  and 
loved  the  place.  Therefore,  let  this 
stone  remain  here  as  a  lasting  memo- 
rial. Written  in  the  first  year  of 
the  reign  of  Taisho,  in  the  ninth 
month,  by  Nagasaka-Shuki. 


In  1907  about  32,000  persons  were  treat- 
ed— about  22  per  1,000  subject  to  com- 
pulsory insurance.  The  expenses  were 
11,900,000  marks.  In  1912,  however- 
only  five  years  later — almost  49,000  per- 
sons were  treated;  ».  e.,  33  per  10,000 
insured,  and  the  expenses  had  attained 
the  height  of  19,000,000  marks. 

The  insurance  institutions  alone  have 
spent  over  half  a  million  marks  in  the 
campaign  against  tuberculosis,  through 
the  prevention  of  premature  invalidity 
and  the  improvement  of  health  condi- 
tions among  the  population  subject  to 
compulsory  insurance.  The  greater  part 
of  this  sum  has  been  devoted  to  the 
erection  and  support  of  information  and 
welfare  stations.  They  have  furthered 
the  building  of  tuberculosis  sanatoria  by 
furnishing  loans  at  moderate  rates  of 
interest.  At  the  end  of  1912,  these  loans 
amounted  to  14,600,000  marks. 

More  than  half  of  those  receiving 
treatment  for  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in 
1912  were  treated  in  institutions  main- 
tained by  insurance  companies.  The  re- 
mainder were  provided  for  in  private 
sanatoria  and  to  some  extent  in  baths, 
chief  among  which  was  Lippspringe. 
At  the  end  of  1912  there  were  39  sana- 
toria and  4,870  beds  devoted  to  the  work, 
including  the  tuberculin  station  at  Lich- 
tenberg,  Berlin.  A  tuberculosis  sana- 
torium at  Wasach,  Suabia,  and  a  tuber- 
culin station  at  Niirnberg  are  under  con- 
struction. A  number  of  sanatoria  have 
been  increased  in  size.  The  total  in- 
crease over  the  number  of  beds  existing 
at  the  end  of  1911  was  218.  The  costs 
of  building  the  39  sanatoria  in  opera- 
tion were  almost  48,500,000  marks  at 
the  end  of  1912.  However,  this  includes 
the  sanatoria  for  other  diseases  at  Bee- 
litz.  The  operation  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis sanatoria  maintained  by  the  com- 
panies involved  a  cost  of  about  8.500,- 
000  marks  in  1912.  This  amounted  to 
4.65  marks  per  capita  per  diem. 

The  final  acceptance  of  a  diseased 
policy-holder  into  a  sanatorium  is  fre- 
quently preceded  by  preliminary  obser- 
vation. The  insurance  institutions  have 
been  converted  more  and  more  to  the 
practice  of  turning  over  cases  in  which 
the  diagnosis  is  not  absolutely  certain 
to  observation  stations,  in  which  the  se- 
lection of  suitable  applicants  takes  place. 
In  1912,  19  companies  used  such  stations 
for  the  observation  of  almost  8,000  per- 
sons who  had  applied  for  treatment 
Observation  stations  are  established  in 
hospitals  and  clinics,  and  in  tuberculin, 
tuberculosis  information,  and  welfare 
stations.  The  period  of  observation 
varied  greatly.  It  was  5  to  24  days 
for  men.  5  to  37  days  for  women.  5,057 
cases,  about  64  per  cent  of  those  ob- 
served, were  found  to  require  sanatorial 
treatment.  In  1,095  cases  the  necessity 
of  curative  treatment  was  denied,  and 
in  1,778  cases  it  was  found  that  treat- 
Tie  Survey,  February  14, 1014. 
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ment  would  be  useless.  The  forest  san- 
atoria, which  frequently  do  effective 
work  in  the  incipient  stages  of  tuber- 
culosis, were  utilized  in  1912  by  20  in- 
surance organizations.  In  53  of  these 
sanatoria  3,424  persons  were  provided 
for  during  95,504  days  of  treatment  at 
an  expense  of  over  140,000  marks. 

But  not  only  economic  results  but  also 
noteworthy  success  in  the  medical  sense 
has  been  attained.  Proof  is  offered  by 
the  statistics  of  this  year,  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  clinical  picture  of  pulmon- 
ary tuberculosis  before  and  after  treat- 
ment on  the  basis  of  the  Turban-Ger- 
hard (Imperial  Health  Bureau)  division 
into  stages.  In  4,689  persons — about  11 
per  cent  of  those  treated — the  charac- 
teristics of  stages  one  to  three  were  not 
determinable  after  treatment ;  there 
were  3  per  cent  more  in  stage  one;  and 
stages  two  and  three  had  been  de- 
creased by  11  per  cent  and  3  per  cent 
respectively.  There  was  undoubtedly, 
then,  a  movement  toward  the  more 
favorable  stages. 


Inquiries  into  the  subject  of  occupa- 
tional activity  of  patients  have  shown 
that,  in  12  sanatoria  carried  on  by  the 
insurance  institutions,  work  is  pre- 
scribed by  physicians,  as  part  of  the 
cure.  It  consists  of  activity  in  the  for- 
ests, fields,  gardens,  and  invalid  sta- 
tions, and  other  domestic  activity.  When 
the  opportunity  offers,  patients  who 
have  learned  a  trade  carry  it  on.  Work 
usually  does  not  begin  until,  the  last 
third  of  the  treatment,  and  its  average 
daily  duration  is  from  l/2  hour  to  3^4 
hours. 

A  slight  compensation  is  paid  in 
only  three  cases.  In  15  private  tuber- 
culosis institutions  utilized  by  the  insur- 
ance companies,  patients  do  work  upon 
medical  prescription.  In  23  sanatoria 
carried  on  by  insurance  companies  and 
in  22  private  sanatoria,  patients  work 
voluntarily  and  according  to  their  in- 
clinations in  fields,  woods,  or  gardens. 
In  20  institutions  voluntary  activity  is 
paid  for  at  the  rate  of  10-15  pfennigs 
per  hour. 


o 


NE  SANATORIUM'S  PLAN  FOR  FOLLOWING  UP  ITS 
PATIENTS-BY  SOLOMON  STROUSE,  M.  D.,  CHICAGO 


IT  SEEMS  a  fundamental  con- 
ception that  a  proper  follow-up  system 
is  a  large  part  of  the  duty  of  a  sanator- 
ium for  tuberculosis  patients,  and  that 
such  a  system  should  begin  with  the 
admission  rather  than  with  the  discharge 
of  the  patient.  For,  from  a  broad  so- 
ciological if  not  from  a  strictly  medical 
standpoint,  the  only  way  of  sizing  up 
the  work  of  a  sanatorium  for  tubercu- 
lous patients  is  by  the  final  results,  so- 
cial and  economic  as  well  as  physical. 

This  is  especially  true  of  sanatoria 
maintained  by  private  or  state  charity 
for  free  patients.  In  such  institutions 
the  large  outlay  of  money  and  endeavor 
on  the  part  of  many  persons  cannot  be 
satisfied  with  a  report  of  the  physical 
condition  of  the  patient  on  discharge. 
They  must  aim  to  make  their  patients 
useful  citizens,  and  must  show  rndical 
results  in  the  permanent  relief  of  tuber- 
culosis, or  the  efforts  now  expended 
should  be  used  to  a  better  purpose. 

To-day  there  are  men  high  in  tuber- 
culosis work  who  do  not  believe  that  the 
results  of  sanatorium  treatment  justify 
the  immense  expenditure  involved.  Such 
-critics  require  incontrovertible  proof. 


Hence,  the  only  way  in  which  sanatoria 
can  justify  their  existence  is  by  show- 
ing either  that  their  patients  can  take 
care  of  themselves  economically  after 
discharge,  or  that  their  length  of  life 
is  prolonged.  And  the  only  way  they 
can  prove  either  point  is  by  overwhelm- 
ing statistics.  These  statistics  can  be 
collected  only  if  sanatorium  workers 
realize  at  the  beginning  the  necessity  of 
such  proof.  The  big  world  of  social 
students  has  the  right  to  know  whether 
the  $350  to  $500  spent  annually  for  each 
patient  is  spent  to  the  best  advantage. 

It  might  he  argued  that  these  criteria 
for  successful  sanatorium  treatment  are 
wrong:  that  a  so-called  medical  "cure", 
or  medical  improvement,  is  all  that  can 
be  logically  demanded  of  sanatoria,  and 
that  duty  ends  when  the  patient  leaves 
the  doors  of  the  institution.  This  might 
be  agreed  to  were  tuberculosis  merely 
a  medical  disease,  but  it  is  a  social  mal- 
ady, requiring  the  moneys  and  the  ef- 
forts of  the  state  or  of  organized  char- 
ities. 

To  collect  such  proof  is.  then,  a  func- 
tion of  the  sanatorium,  and  as  a  possi- 
ble help  in  the  solution  of  the  problem 


a  follow-up  system  is  here  outlined. 
This  is  not  offered  as  an  original  idea, 
but  merely  as  a  practical  working  out- 
line. 

This  scheme  is  based  on  certain  nec- 
essary premises:  1.  The  sanatorium  is 
recruited  mainly  from  the  city  poor; 
2.  The  admitting  station  or  the  central 
office  is  located  in  the  city. 

Machinery  for  an  ideal  follow-up  sys- 
tem has  been  in  operation  in  Chicago 
for  some  time.  Winfield,  the  sanatorium 
under  discussion,  is  located  thirty  miles 
from  the  city.  The  vast  majority  of 
patients  come  from  the  tuberculosis 
clinic  of  the  West  Side  Dispensary,  one 
of  the  departments  of  the  Municipal 
Tuberculosis  Sanatorium,  and  the  ad- 
mitting is  done  entirely  by  the  attend- 
ing staff.  From  a  statistical  point  of  view, 
the  centralization  of  admissions  is  one 
of  the  strongest  forces  for  unification  of 
standards.  All  applications  for  free  beds 
at  Winfield  are  referred  to  the  West 
Side  clinic.  But  no  matter  who  sends 
the  patient,  a  card  is  sent  from  Winfield 
to  the  West  Side  clinic,  giving  a  brief 
summary  of  every  admission  to  the  sana- 
torium, and  this  card  is  filed  in  the  Win- 
field  index  at  the  dispensary. 

Attached  to  each  admission  slip  is 
a  "discharge  slip,"  which  is  sent  to  the 
dispensary  before  the  patient  leaves  the 
sanatorium.  This  discharge  slip  contains 
a  brief  outline  of  the  condition  of  the 
patient,  and  the  attempt  is  always  made 
to  allow  enough  time  to  elapse  between 
sending  the  discharge  slip  and  the  actual 
discharge  for  the  dispensary  nurses 
thoroughly  to  investigate  conditions  in- 
to which  the  patient  returns.  If  neces- 
sary, improvements  in  home  conditions 
are  made,  and,  when  possible,  a  job 
suitable  to  the  patient's  condition  is  pro- 
vided. In  this  way  the  first  great  break 
from  the  sanatorium  is  smoothed,  and 
the  first  great  cause  of  the  all  too  com- 
mon relapse  is  at  least  partially  antici- 
pated. The  "discharge  slip"  is  filed  in 
the  sanatorium  index. 

When  the  patient  leaves  the  sanatori- 
um, he  is  sent  directly  to  the  dispensary 
for  examination,  and  notes  made  on 
his  dispensary  record.  From  this  time 
he  becomes  a  dispensary  subject,  and 
the  "follow-up"  is  an  automatic  regu- 
lation of  the  dispensary  machinery.  The 
nurses  on  the  dispensary  staff  visit  all 
patients,  make  careful  notes  on  social, 
hygienic,  and  economic  conditions  sur- 
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rounding  him;  the  physicians  make  ex- 
aminations as  often  as  they  consider 
necessary.  The  patients  seem  willing 
enough  to  return  for  examination,  but 
when  they  drag  behind  they  receive  the 
impetus  of  a  visit  from  the  nurse.  From 
the  sanatorium  standpoint,  the  only  ex- 
tra work  required  is  a  summary  on  the 
sanatorium  index  in  the  dispensary,  or 
an  occasional  summing  up  of  all  ex- 
patients.  This  summary  may  be  sent 
to  the  sanatorium  and  filed  on  each  rec- 
ord. This  is  mere  clerical  work,  and 
can  be  done  by  a  clerk  in  a  few  hours 
every  month.  By  this  scheme  the  sana- 
torium is  constantly  in  a  position  to 
know  what  its  discharged  patients  are 
doing,  and  at  any  time  an  inventory  can 
be  taken. 

Separating  the  specific  details  from  the 
principles  just  outlined,  it  can  easily  be 
seen  that  such  a  scheme  is  flexible 
enough  to  be  applied  to  any  sanatorium 
dealing  with  free  city  patients.  In  al- 
most every  city  today  there  are  tuber- 
culosis dispensaries,  visiting  tubercu- 
losis nurses  and  charity  organizations. 
At  times  these  factors  are  not  cemented 
together,  and  at  times  the  tuberculosis 
sanatoria  are  independent.  A  co-oper- 
ative scheme  which  will  use  all  the 
forces  for  a  common  good  can  easily 
be  worked  out — details  will  necessarily 
vary  with  local  conditions  but  the  goal 
will  be  the  same. 


Robert  Gunn  Bremner,  Con- 
gressman from  New  Jersey,  for 
whom  the  discovery  of  radium 
came  too  late,  died  of  cancer  on 
February  .5. 

From  his  message  when  begin- 
ning the  radium  treatment,  are 
taken  the  following  words: 

"Radium  is  wonderful.  If  ex- 
perimenting on  me  has  added  a 
new  fact  to  science,  then  my  life 
has  not  been  in  vain,  but  has  help- 
ed the  race. 

"The  question  is  not  whether  I 
am  going  to  get  well,  but  rather 
if  I  am  going  to  live  up  to  ideals 
for  dying  gamely,  which  are  fust 
as  helpful  to  the  race  as  living 
bravely. 

"Some  day  science  will  conquer 
cancer,  and  I  think  I  would  rather 
be  in  the  category  of  those  who 
were  in  the  fight  and  helped  to  win 
the  victory  than  to  be  one  of 
those  who  placidly  reaped  the 
benefit. 

"Drs.  Kelly,  Birnham,  and  Lewis 
are  fine  men.  They  are  devoted 
and  consecrated  to  their  work.  Dr. 
Kelly  makes  one  think  of  Tenny- 
son's tribute  to  his  friend,  'From 
God  and  godlike  men  we  get  our 
trust.'" 
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HE  ILLINOIS  MUNICIPAL  TUBERCULOSIS  L  AW-BY 
THEODORE  B.  SACHS,  M.  D.,  CHICAGO 


THE  FIRST  tuberculosis  sanatori- 
um act  of  the  state  of  Illinois  became 
operative,  with  the  approval  of  the  gov- 
ernor, on  July  1,  1908.  By  this  act, 
cities  and  villages  were  enabled  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  tuberculosis  sana- 
toriums  subject  to  adoption  of  the  act 
by  a  majority  referendum  vote  at  a  reg- 
ular annual  election.  The  sanatorium 
tax  was  not  to  exceed  one  mill  on  the 
dollar,  and  was  to  be  levied  and  collected 
in  like  manner  with  general  taxes  of 
the  city  or  village,  subject  to  the  same 
limitations.  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  Pe- 
oria,  Rockford  and  Belleville  adopted  the 
act  by  large  majorities  in  a  referendum 
vote. 

Meanwhile,  the  three  years'  experience 
gained  in  the  operation  of  the  law  in 
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cently  closed,  were  incorporated  into 
law  and  became  effective  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  governor. 

As  it  reads  at  present  the  Illinois  city 
tuberculosis  sanatorium  act  is  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  sanitorium  laws  en- 
acted by  any  state  in  the  Union.  The 
latest  amendment  extends  its  scope  by 
permitting  cities  and  villages  "to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  public  sanitarium 
and  branches,  dispensaries  and  other 
auxiliary  institutions  connected  with 
same,"  .  .  .  "to  extend  the  benefits 
and  privileges  of  such  institution  .  .  . 
into  the  homes  of  persons  afflicted  with 
tuberculosis  and  to  furnish  nurses,  in- 
struction, medicines,  attendance  and  all 
other  aid  necessary  to  effect  a  cure  .  .  . 
and  to  do  all  things  in  and  about  the 


Chicago   as  well   as  the  experience  of     treatment  and  cure  of  persons  so  afflict- 
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to  stamp  out  tuberculosis  in  such  city  or 
village." 

The  necessary  funds  are  provided  for 
by  a  tax  not  to  exceed  one  mill,  which 
shall  be  in  addition  to  all  other  taxes. 

The  law,  with  its  amendments,  puts 
the  cities  of  Illinois  in  a  position  to  deal 
comprehensively  with  their  tuberculosis 
problems,  thus  advancing  the  state  in 
this  important  phase  of  communal  work. 

ANTHRACOSIS  — COAL    DUST 
AND  PNEUMONIA 

IT  SEEMS  highly  appropriate  that 
Pittsburgh  should  be  the  city  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  the  smoke  problem  in 
its  economic,  its  pathological  and  even 
its  psychological  aspects  and  although 


other  cities  and  countries  with  various 
methods  of  solving  the  tuberculosis 
problem,  has  gradually  proved  that  our 
city  tuberculosis  sanatorium  act  would 
be  productive  of  more  far-reaching  and 
permanent  results  if  certain  other  im- 
portant agencies  besides  sanatoriums 
were  included  in  its  provisions.  Dis- 
pensaries, preventoriums,  open-air 
schools,  etc.,  have  been  found  essential. 
It  was  also  felt  that  the  law  should  spe- 
cifically permit  the  establishment  of  all 
necessary  arrangements  for  efficient 
home  treatment  of  tuberculosis  cases. 
Also,  the  tax  collected  should  be  a  spe- 
cial tax,  free  from  all  limitations. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Senator 
Glackin,  very  important  amendments  to 
the  sanatorium  act,  introduced  by  him 
at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  re- 


few  cities  have  developed  their  smoke 
to  the  same  degree  of  density  thai 
Pittsburgh  has,  it  is  an  important  prob- 
lem almost  everywhere  and  studies 
made  in  Pittsburgh  are  valuable  out- 
side that  city. 

A  recent  number  of  the  Journal  of 
Medical  Rr search  has  an  article  by  Dr. 
S.  R.  Haythorn  on  the  microscopic  ef- 
fects of  smoke  and  soot  on  the  air  pas- 
sages and  the  lungs,  and  on  the  associa- 
tion of  lesions  produced  by  dust  with  the 
lesions  of  tuberculosis  and  pneumonia. 

Last  year  at  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Hygiene,  Dr.  W.  C.  White  gave 
a  paper  which  was  reviewed  in  THE 
SURVEY  and  which  showed  that  in  Pitts- 
burgh pneumonia  increases  with  the  den- 
sity of  atmospheric  smoke,  irrespective 
of  density  of  population  or  poverty.  The 
increase  is  as  marked  in  well-to-do  sec- 
tions as  in  poorer  sections  with  the  same 
smoke  density.  Tuberculosis  on  the 
other  hand  was  shown  to  be  independent 
of  the  smoke  content  of  the  air,  fol- 
lowing in  Pittsburgh,  as  it  does  every- 
where, the  lines  of  overcrowding  and 
poverty.  These  results  of  Dr.  White's 
are  now  confirmed  by  the  study  of 
human  organs  from  autopsies  and  by 
experimentally  produced  lesions  in  ani- 
mals. 

Dr.  Haythorn  shows  that  in  tubercu- 
losis of  the  lungs  anthracosis  either  has 
no  influence  on  the  disease  or  is  actually 
an  aid  to  the  healing  process,  for  coal 
dust  is  an  additional  stimulus  to  the 
growth  of  the  fibrous  tissues  which  must 
surround  and  encapsulate  the  tubercu- 
lous lesions  if  recovery  is  to  take  place. 
It  also  helps  to  keep  the  infection  local- 
ized by  blocking  up  the  lymphatic  spaces 
through  which  the  disease  might  spread. 

In  the  case  of  pneumonia  the  effect  of 
coal  dust  on  the  lungs  is  very  different 
In  pneumonia  the  lung  tissue  is  filled 
with  an  exudate  and  in  order  that  recov- 
ery should  take  place  this  exudate  must 
be  cleared  up.  The  action  of  coal  dust 
in  blocking  up  the  lymphatic  spaces  and 
causing  obliteration  of  the  lymph  chan- 
nels by  the  pressure  of  connective  tissue 
results  in  serious  interference  with  the 
drainage  system  of  the  lungs  and  thus 
delays,  if  it  does  not  make  impossible  the 
resolution  of  the  pneumonic  process.  An 
anthracotic  lung  has  therefore  less 
chance  of  recovery  from  pneumonia 
than  a  lung  which  has  not  undergone 
changes  from  the  deposit  of  coal  dust 
In  an  otherwise  normal  lung,  a  moderate 
anthracosis  does  not  seem  to  be  detri- 
mental to  health. 

In  this  same  magazine  another  Pitts- 
burgh investigator,  W.  L.  Holman,  re- 
ports on  his  studies  of  the  bacteriology 
of  soot.  He  finds  not  only  that  soot  par- 
ticles in  the  air  are  for  the  most  part 
quite  germ-free,  but  that  the  acidity  of 
soot  and  the  presence  of  phenol  bodies 
(similar  to  carbolic  acid)  give  the  soot 
actually  a  germicidal  action.  On  the 
other  hand  the  effect  of  great  clouds 
of  soot  in  the  air  is  to  absorb  the  blue, 
violet,  and  ultra  vkrtet  rays  of  the  sun, 
as  can  be  seen  in  the  familiar  red  sun 
of  a  smoky  atmosphere.  This  means  that 
a  sooty  atmosphere  has  an  indirectly 
favorable  action  on  germ  growth  be- 
cause it  is  these  rays  which  give  to  sun- 
light its  bactericidal  power. 
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UMAN    DOCUMENTS-BY    E.   D.  BOND,    M.    D.    AND 
RUTH  S.  MOXCEY 


Why  are  our  hospital  wards 
full?  What  brtngs  patients  to 
them  one  after  another?  Has  the 
public  any  responsibility  other 
than  to  care  for  patients1  after 
they  apply  for  admittance  to  a 
hospital? 

These  "human  documents"  may 
suggest  answers  to  these  queries. 
They  are  drawn  from  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Danvers  (Mass.) 
State  Hospital  without  change 
except  of  name  and  place. — ED. 


EDWARD  NEWCOMB  was  bom  in 

1798,  in  New  Bedford,  of  parents 
of  good  English  stock.  In  1824  he  mar- 
ried Mary  Norcross,  a  woman  of  his 
own  town,  who  was  subject  to  spells  of 
melancholia.  The  results  of  this  mar- 
riage are  here  set  down. 

Edward  and  Mary  had  eight  children. 

The  first,  Albert,  born  in  1826,  had 
fits  and  spells  of  insanity  all  his  life, 
spending  about  twelve  years  in  state 
hospitals.  While  out  of  the  hospitals 
between  attacks  he  married  and  pro- 
duced nine  children. 

The  second,  born  in  1828,  was  a 
drunkard. 

The  third,  Frank,  born  in  1830,  is  an 
interesting,  successful  man.  Hale  and 
sound  at  eighty-three,  he  is  the  head 
of  a  large  manufacturing  concern  in 
Boston.  He  is  an  alert,  intelligent,  ner- 
vous, iron-willed  man  who  has  just 
cause  for  his  pride  in  himself.  He  mar- 
ried a  woman  of  sound  stock  and  has 
four  children,  all  well,  thus  far. 

Of  the  fourth  child  (1832)  we  have 
no  record,  and  the  fifth  (1833)  was  a 
feeble-minded  son  who  was  never  able 
to  earn  his  own  living. 

The  sixth  child,  born  in  1836,  became 
a  successful  business  man.  His  chil- 
dren are  still  young. 

The  seventh,  born  in  1839,  is  well  to- 
day. For  thirty  years  he  has  held  a 
responsible  position  as  treasurer,  and 
yet  he  has  spent  about  eight  years  of 
his  life  in  different  hospitals  for  treat- 
ment of  nervousness. 

John,  the  last  of  the  line,  born  in 
1845,  pursued  a  fairly  successful  busi- 
ness career.  But  he  took  a  step  which 
effectually  destroyed  his  own  chance 
for  usefulness  and  brought  a  new  bur- 
den to  the  community.  In  spite  of  his 
own  bad  tendency  he  married  a  woman 
whose  father  was  insane,  and  who  her- 
self became  insane.  By  thus  joining 
two  families  with  the  same  taint,  he 
produced  an  only  son  who  died  insane. 

Contrast  Frank,  the  older  brother,  a 
normal  man  with  the  same  bad  heredity, 
who  married  a  woman  of  sound  stock 
and  produced  four  normal  children. 

Thus  of  all  the  children  of  Edward 
and  Mary  Newcomb,  one  was  a  drunk- 
ard, two  were  insane,  two  lived  always 
on  the  edge  of  mental  unbalance,  and 
three  were  prosperous  and  might  have 


been  happy,  as  they  were  unhindered 
by  mental  defect.  From  the  commun- 
ity point  of  view,  three  were  a  burden 
in  themselves,  one  indifferent,  three 
assets. 

How  many  detailed  statements  of  the 
consequences  of  the  parents'  defects 
upon  the  children  will  be  needed  to  pre- 
vent the  Johns  of  1970  from  repeating 
the  mistake  of  this  John  of  1870? 

II. 

WIRTO  ORETO  was  born  thirty-six 
years  ago  in  Sicily.  His  father  and 
a  brother  were  insane;  he  boasts  that 
he  used  to  beat  his  mothe.r  and  sisters. 
He  has  never  learned  to  read  or  write. 

Virto  came  to  the  United  States  at 
twenty-four,  and  immediately  acquired 
syphilis  from  a  Negro  woman  in  Flor- 
ida. Next  we  hear  of  him  at  twenty- 
eight  "courting"  an  Italian  woman  from 
his  home  town,  forcing  his  way  into  her 
house,  threatening  her  with  injury  until 
"she  was  frightened  into  marrying 
him."  During  the  first  year  of  married 
life  his  special  delight  was  to  snatch  up 
a  knife  or  hatchet  and  brandish  it  over 
his  wife  till  she  begged  for  mercy. 
Jealous,  domineering,  fighting,  he 
wished  always  to  be  the  center  of  at- 
tention. At  thirty-two  Virto  took  his 
wife  to  Italy;  on  the  return  trip  he  hit 
her  with  a  chair,  opening  a  scalp  wound 
in  which  the  surgeon  took  six  stitches. 
He  delighted  to  talk  about  cutting  up 
his  stepdaughter  and  putting  her  down 
a  well.  He  believed  that  he  heard  false 
voices  at  night. 

At  thirty-four  he  was  arrested  for  as- 
sault and  battery  and  told  that  he  had 
better  leave  the  country.  This  he  did, 
taking  a  trip  to  Italy.  Incidentally  ne 
married  a  young  girl  from  an  orphan- 
age there,  and  brought  her  back  to  this 
country. 

Again  arrested,  he  served  a  year's 
sentence  for  bigamy.  Released,  he 
went  back  to  his  first  wife  more  dis- 
turbed mentally  than  ever.  Arrested  a 
third  time,  for  assault,  he  was  examined 
with  reference  to  his  mental  condition 
and  sent  to  this  hospital. 

Should  he  have  been  allowed  to  enter 
this  country  three  times? 

III. 

ADELARDE  LAPLANTE  was  born 
in  Salem  twenty-two  years  ago, 
but  his  intelligence  is  that  of  an  eight- 
year-old  child.  At  seventeen  he  began 
to  drink  with  his  fellow  mill  workers, 
several  glasses  of  whiskey  every  morn- 
ing and  enough  for  a  "drunk"  on  Sat- 
urday night.  One  time,  after  a  drunken 
quarrel,  he  developed  a  state  of  fear 
and  was  brought  to  this  hospital.  He 
soon  recovered  under  care,  and  the 
question  of  his  returning  home  and  to 
work  was  placed  before  the  daily  con- 
ference of  physicians. 

What  kind  of  a  home  did  he  have  to 
go  to?  A  field  worker  set  out  to  an- 
swer this  question.  On  the  fourth  floor 
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of  a  dingy  tenement  she  found  Ade- 
larde's  mother,  imbecile  sister  and 
feeble-minded  brother.  Let  the  mother 
tell  the  story. 

"Yes,  the  children  have  never  been 
right;  they  take  it  from  their  poor  dead 
father  who  was  never  bright  and  could 
never  let  whiskey  alone.  We  would  be 
glad  to  have  Adelarde  come  home,  but 
we  all  must  work  to  pay  the  rent  and 
poor  Elise  must  always  eat  four  times 
what  her  sister  in  the  mill  desires.  So 
he  cannot  come  home  till  he  can  go  in 
the  mill." 

Adelarde  went  home  presently,  and 
went  to  work  in  the  mill. 

Two  months  later  the  field  worker 
visited  the  mother.  "Yes,  my  boy  works 
each  day,"  she  said,  "and  makes  $9.75 
a  week.  Each  Thursday  he  gives  me 
$5.  For  one  month  he  let  whiskey 
alone — not  a  drop;  then  on  pay  nights 
he  drinks  and  till  Sunday  morning. 
Won't  you  go  to  the  mill  and  talk  to 
him  to  stop  that  whiskey  once  more 
from  coming  to  his  head?" 

At  the  mill  Adelarde  himself  smiled 
broadly  his  imbecile  and  child-like 
smile,  which  changed  to  tears  as  he 
acknowledged  his  wrong-doing.  Yes, 
he  would  take  the  pledge.  So  with  the 
field  worker,  off  he  went  to  Father  Vin- 
cent's nearby  house.  But  the  Father 
was  not  in,  and  Adelarde  suggested  that 
they  try  again  Saturday,  at  two. 

Saturday  at  two  the  field  worker  ar- 
rived, to  find  the  boy  flown.  After 
many  journeys  to  the  window  to  make 
sure  it  would  not  rain,  to  the  little  look- 
ing-glass to  see  if  his  clothes  looked 
well  for  the  Father,  he  had  wriggled 
from  the  edge  of  his  chair  and  gone 
into  the  street. 

When  this  feeble-minded  son  of  a 
feeble-minded  father  has  drunk  away 
his  little  wit  in  a  no-license  city,  the 
state  will  take  up  the  burden  of  his 
support ! 

MENTAL  HYGIENE  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  Public  Charities  Association  of 
Pennsylvania  plans  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign for  state  care  of  the  insane  and 
feeble-minded,  preventive  measures 
against  insanity,  and  the  segregation  of 
feeble-minded,  preventive  measures 
"much  for  care,  more  for  cure,  most  for 
prevention." 

This  campaign  has  begun  in  the 
appointment  of  a  permanent  committee 
on  mental  hygiene  and  in  a  conference 
and  exhibit  on  mental  hygiene  to  be 
held  in  March.  Its  exhibit  and  educa- 
tional work  will  emphasize  the  effects 
of  alcohol  and  immorality  in  causing  in- 
sanity. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  FOR  RAILROADS 

A  department  of  health  and  sanita- 
tion for  all  railway  corporations  is  the 
suggestion  to  the  law-makers  of  Texas 
by  D.  M.  M.  Carrick  of  Dallas.  His  plan 
includes  covering  industrial  insurance, 
supervision  of  sick  employes  and  pen- 
sions; efficiency  examination  of  em- 
ployes and  training  in  first  aid;  sanitary 
inspection  of  all  buildings,  cars  and  road 
beds,  a  medical-legal  department,  and  a 
department  of  statistics. 
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OME   FACTS  ABOUT  WIDOWS  WITH  CHILDREN  AND 
THEIR  CARE-BY  PORTER  R.  LEE 


WIDOWS  WITH  CHILDREN  furnish 
the  material  for  much  current  discus- 
sion. Whatever  be  the  result  of  the 
discussion  widowhood  is  likely  to  be 
economically  a  less  tragic  experience  in 
the  future,  and  there  is  likely  to  be 
less  of  it.  Between  the  present  interest 
in  their  welfare  and  the  development 
of  an  effective  program  for  the  care  of 
widows  with  children,  however,  some 
sane  thinking  and  not  a  little  experi- 
mentation will  be  necessary.  Thinking 
and  experimentation  are  fruitless  with- 
out facts  to  work  on.  Facts  regarding 
what  now  happens  to  widows  with  chil- 
dren have  been  less  conspicuous  than 
unanswerable  arguments  as  to  what 
ought  to  happen. 

In  the  gap  which  this  lack  occasions 
in  our  planning  for  widows  has  appear- 
ed a  recent  publication  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Department  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation.  A  Study  of  Nine 
Hundred  and  Eighty-Five  Widows 
Known  to  Certain  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Societies  in  1910,  by  Mary  E.  Rich- 
mond and  Fred  S.  Hall,  gives  us  a  good 
start  toward  intelligent  action. 

The  study,  in  a  pamphlet  of  eighty- 
three  pages,  presents  statistically  and 
otherwise  certain  facts  regarding  the 
problems  faced  by  the  widow  with  chil- 
dren and  her  characteristic  manner  of 
meeting  them  aided  by  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society. 

Eight  Cities  Co-operate 

As  a  basis  for  this  study  the  Char- 
ity Organization  Societies  in  eight  dif- 
ferent cities  turned  in  to  the  department 
a  schedule  for  each  widow  with  at  least 
one  child  under  fourteen  who  asked  the 
society's  assistance  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1910,  and  any  other  widows 
who,  although  applying  earlier  and  hav- 
ing at  least  one  child  under  fourteen 
at  the  time  of  application,  continued 
under  the  societies'  care  after  January 
1,  1910.  One  other  society  unable 
through  pressure  of  work  to  complets 
schedules  for  all  such  widows  made  re- 
turns for  a  smaller  number. 

The  schedule  used  was  comprehensive, 
covering  practically 'every  detail  of  suc- 
cessful treatment. 

The  results  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
the  material  side  of  treatment  are  pre- 
sented in  statistical  tables.  The  more 
personal  and  psychological  aspects  of 
treatments  cannot  be  tabulated  and 
these  arc  shown  by  illustration  in  a  scr- 
ies of  special  studies  of  sixty-one  of 
the  9S5  families. 

These  particular  families  were  select- 
ed for  this  special  study  because  they 
"were  believed  to  present  from  ihe  eco- 
nomic standpoint  the  greatest  difficulty." 
Paragraph  summaries  of  the  treatment 


of  these  families  are  given  and  the  sig- 
nificant points  are  made  the  subject  of 
comment. 

Just  what  is  involved  in  the  problem 
faced  by  the  mother  of  children  at  the 
time  of  her  widowhood  and  by  the  so- 
cial agency  which  undertakes  to  help 
her  solve  it?  Emotion  and  sentiment 
furnish  a  ready  understanding  of  one 
phase  of  the  tragedy  of  widowhood,  but 
no  understanding  at  all  of  another 
phase.  When  emotion  and  sentiment 
cease  to  explain,  facts  and  clear  think- 
ing must  begin. 

It  is  evident  that  widowhood  does  not 
always  mean  destitution.  Compared 
with  the  whole  number  of  widows  in 
any  community  only  a  few  reach  desti- 
tution. Even  among  the  985  whose 
story  furnished  the  material  for  this 
study,  there  were  600  with  resources 
whose  aggregate  value  was  $208,558  of 
which  $147,674  was  insurance.  Since 
these  resources,  inadequate  as  they 
were,  lessened  the  economic  shock  of 
widowhood,  one  certain  line  of  attack 
on  the  whole  problem  lies  in  the  direc- 
tion of  making  possible  a  greater  ac- 
cumulation of  such  resources. 

Widowhood  does  not  always  mean  a 
high  quality  of  motherhood.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  learn  the  characteristics 
of  these  widowed  mothers,  but  the  an- 
swers were  not  specific  enough  to  make 
tabulation  possible.  Sixty-one,  however, 
specially  studied  from  this  point  of 
view,  are  classified  and  thirty-three  of 
the  sixty-one  are  described  as  "good" 
mothers.  A  careful  reading  of  the  par- 
agraph summaries  shows  clearly  the  im- 
portance of  the  mothers'  characteristics 
in  any  plan  of  treatment. 

Widowhood  does  not  always  mean  the 
same  standard  of  living.  The  usual 
earnings  of  the  husbands,  which  fur- 
nish some  index  to  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing, range  from  less  than  six  dollars 
a  week  earned  by  seventeen  of  the  men, 
to  twenty  dollars  a  week  or  over  earned 
by  fifty.  It  is  significant  that  the  nor- 
mal earnings  of  over  half  of  the  hus- 
bands had  been  less  than  twelve  dollars 
a  week,  and  over  two-thirds  less  than 
fourteen  dollars  a  week. 

Making  full  allowance  for  exceptional 
workmen  and  exceptional  wives  who 
found  themselves  in  these  low  wage 
groups  for  exceptional  reasons,  the  fact 
remains  that  efficiency,  self-helpfulness 
and  intelligence  in  the  use  of  oppor- 
tunities do  not  usually  accompany  these 
incomes. 

We  are  told  that  363  of  these  widows 
had  received  assistance  before  their  hus- 
bands' deaths.  Presumably  these  fam- 
ilies were  in  the  lower  wage  groups 
referred  to.  although  the  tables  do  not 
indicate  this.  These  facts  are  in  no 


way  discreditable  to  the  families  to 
whom  they  apply,  but  they  indicate  the 
importance  of  the  careful  individualiza- 
tion  and  the  educative  treatment  toward 
which  this  whole  study  points. 

"Self-help"  Resources 

Widowhood  does  not  always  mean 
the  same  degree  of  resourcefulness. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty-one  of  the 
widows  studied  had  no  financial  re- 
sources at  their  husbands'  deaths  and 
information  is  lacking  regarding  134; 
twenty-one  had  savings,  and  eighty-five 
death  benefits.  Four  hundred  and 
twelve  had  insurance  which  has  already 
been  referred  to.  These  so-called  "self- 
help"  resources  amounted  to  an  average 
per  family  of  $361. 

From  the  returns  made  by  one  society 
which  had  369  widows  under  treatment 
it  appears  that  147  worked  after  mar- 
riage and  before  the  husband's  death. 
Although  figures  are  not  given  for  the 
other  societies,  the  study  states  that  the 
incompleteness  from  these  indicate  that 
approximately  the  same  proportion  holds. 
Seven  hundred  and  ninety-four,  or  84 
per  cent  of  the  total  number,  worked 
while  under  treatment  by  the  societies 
and  in  436  families  children  contributed 
to  the  income. 

From  this  fact  it  may  be  inferred 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  aver- 
age or  typical  widow.  The  985  widows 
studied  differ  in  essential  particulars. 
They  have  different  points  of  view 
toward  their  own  problems  and  different 
methods  of  solution.  Variations  such 
as  these  indicate  that  variations  in  plans 
for  their  welfare  must  be  just  as  great. 
Individualization  and  flexibility  are  es- 
sential. 

Those  who  have  followed  the  agita- 
tion for  public  pensions  to  widows  with 
children  will  be  interested  in  the  show- 
ing made  by  this  study  regarding  the 
two  points:  adequacy  of  relief  and 
the  commitment  of  children  to  institu- 
tions for  no  other  reason  than  that  the 
mother's  income  is  insufficient  to  sup- 
port them.  There  is  no  data  in  the 
study  which  enables  one  to  discover  ex- 
actly how  much  relief  the  widows  indi- 
vidually received,  but  it  is  stated  that 
868  did  receive  material  relief — 339  of 
them  in  the  form  of  regular  allowances. 
The  amounts  of  these  allowances  are 
classified  and  the  number  of  widows  re- 
ceiving allowances  in  each  classification 
is  stated. 

Adequacy  in  relief  depends  upon  lo- 
cality, needs,  earnings  and  other  re- 
sources. It  is  not  possible  to  determine 
adequacy  except  by  the  facts  in  the 
individual  case  and  the  results  can  hard- 
ly be  tabulated. 

Some  indication  of  the  adequacy  of 
the  relief  in  these  families,  however, 
may  be  secured  by  reference  to  the  par- 
agraph summaries.  In  the  comment 
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TROOP  OF  BOY   SCOUTS  IN   WUCHAU,  CHINA 

From  a  photograph  taken  on  the  grounds  of  Boone  University.    The  Boy  Scouts,  with  its  law  of  high  ideals,  strict  honor  and 
obligation  to  "do  a   good   turn    every  day,"  is  now   represented  in  England,  America,  Australia,  India,  Straits  Settle- 
ments and  China.     Its  Fourth  American  Convention  meets  in  February  in  Washington,  D.  C. 


on  these  it  is  stated  that  forty-six  of 
the  sixty-one  families  specially  studied, 
received  regular  allowances.  These  al- 
lowances with  the  other  services  which 
they  supplemented  "seem  to  have 
achieved  good  results  in  thirty-two  of 
the  forty-six  families  that  received  such 
aid."  In  five  of  the  remaining  fourteen 
families  we  are  told  that  the  relief  was 
inexcusably  inadequate.  "Records  of 
the  nine  families,  that  in  addition  to 
these  five  were  relieved  regularly  with- 
out achieving  good  results,  show  other 
reasons  than  inadequacy  of  relief  for 
the  failure." 

There  were  3,136  children  under  four- 
teen when  the  mothers  applied  for  aid. 
At  some  time  or  another  during  the  time 
of  treatment  eighty,  or  two  and  a  half 
per  cent,  were  in  institutions  with  no 
other  reason  to  justify  this  than  the 
mother's  lack  of  income.  Twenty-five 
of  these  had  been  placed  in  the  institu- 
tions before  the  mothers  applied  to  the 
societies  for  assistance.  Evidently  so 
far  as  these  societies  are  concerned 
there  is  very  little  basis  for  the  charge 
that  children  are  separated  from  their 
mothers  when  money  would  keep  them 
together.  Eighty  children  are  too  many 
for  any  community  or  group  of  com- 
munities to  allow  in  institutions  when 
the  necessary  income  to  support  a  home 
would  keep  them  with  their  mothers. 

The  study  makes  it  clear,  however, 
that  homekeeping  is  not  wholly  a  matter 
of  providing  relief.  "Widows'  families 
cannot  be  kept  together  with  good  re- 
sults in  any  city  in  which  the  public 
function  of  the  commitment  and  dis- 
charge of  dependent  children  is  care- 
lessly administered.  The  ease  with 


which  some  of  the  widows,  described  in 
'Appendix  I,  committed  their  children, 
took  them  out  again,  and  re-committed 
them  sometimes  six  or  eight  times  in 
succession  is  very  demoralizing  to  fam- 
ily work." 

Relief  Standards 

Standards  of  treatment  of  families  in 
distress,  including  svidows  with  children, 
are  steadily  rising.  Flexibility  and 
comprehensiveness  are  evident  in  many 
of  the  paragraph  summaries  which  show 
that  questions  of  health  are  taken  up  in 
such  treatment  with  increasing  thor- 
oughness. This  is  illustrated  signifi- 
cantly in  the  account  given  of  the  work 
of  a  trained  dietitian  interested  in  one 
of  these  families  as  a  volunteer  visitor. 
Volunteer  service  itself  is  a  factor 
which  is  being  increasingly  organized 
and  made  more  effective.  Furthermore 
the  relief  standards  of  the  two  societies 
whose  records  appear  in  the  paragraph 
summaries  show  significant  advance  in 
the  decade  ending  with  1910. 

The  impression  made  upon  one  read- 
ing this  report  is  that  the  societies  have 
done  work  which  is  fundamentally 
sound  anil  which  is  increasing  in  effi- 
ciency. It  is  pointed  out,  however,  that 
some  definite  improvement  is  emphati- 
cally needed. 

The  most  serious  defect  on  the  purely 
technical  side  is  the  evident  failure  of 
the  societies  to  record  important  in- 
formation. No  special  comment  is  made 
upon  this  in  the  study  itself,  but  it  is  a 
serious  matter  that  in  such  a  study  in- 
formation in  regard  to  so  vital  a  matter 
as  the  cause  of  the  husband's  death 
should  be  lacking  in  186  cases,  regard- 


ing financial  sources  in  134  cases,  re- 
garding the  husband's  usual  earnings 
in  269  cases,  regarding  the  amount  of 
the  widow's  earnings  in  seventy-eight 
out  of  568  cases,  regarding  the  amount 
of  relief  given  in  thirty-nine  out  of  335 
cases.  It  is  possible  that  the  societies 
had  this  information  but  failed  to  in- 
clude it  in  the  schedules.  It  is  also 
true  that  many  of  the  records  from 
which  the  study  was  made  go  back 
many  years  before  1910, — in  one  in- 
stance as  far  as  1891,  which  explains 
some  of  the  limitations  due  to  faulty 
record  keeping. 

The  study  frankly  states  that  the  suc- 
cessful treatment  of  widows  calls  for 
greater  attention  to  the  question  of 
health  than  we  are  now  giving,  empha- 
sizing the  importance  of  a  budgetary 
study  for  each  individual  family  re- 
ceiving a  regular  allowance.  It  is  also 
suggested  that  more  careful  planning 
for  the  individual  children  is  called  .for. 
There  is  no  more  important  suggestion 
in  the  pamphlet  than  that  some  kind  of 
co-ordination  be  worked  out  among  the 
agencies  whose  service  seems  to  be 
necessary  in  ministering  to  family  wel- 
fare. "Relief  may  have  to  come  from 
many  sources,  but  some  one  agency 
should  assume  full  responsibility  both 
for  treatment  and  adequacy  of  relief, 
and  the  tendency  to  multiply  visits  to  a 
family  from  various  agencies,  thus  leav- 
ing the  responsibility  of  the  family's 
care  undefined,  is  apparently  the  cause 
of  some  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  re- 
sults here  recorded." 

Both  the  statistical  tables  and  the 
paragraph  summaries  emphasize  the 
sinister  fact  that  the  economic  woes  of 
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A  STOCK-JUDGING  CONTEST   BY  SCHOOL  BOYS 

Hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  in  thirty-six  counties  of  Washington  exhibited  at  the 
State  Fair  the  results  of  their  fine  work  in  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  industry. 
Mission  furniture  and  vegetables,  cows  and  corn,  aeroplanes  and  automobiles, 
dresses,  pies,  and  collections  of  woods  native  to  the  state, — all  were  shown.  One 
eighth-grade  girl  of  twelve  years  exhibited  sixty  varieties  of  preserved  and  jellied 
fruits.  Indian  children  on  the  Yakima  reservation  patched  a  quilt  as  their  share  in 
the  competition.  The  idea  originated  with  the  State  Grange  and  its  master,  C.  B. 
Kegley.  The  finished  exhibit  was  a  tribute  to  the  schools  of  Washington  and  to 
the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Josephine  Corliss  Preston. 


widowhood  are  largely  preventable. 
That  they  are  not  prevented  imposes  up- 
on any  relief  program  an  impossible 
burden.  In  230  of  these  families  the 
man's  death  was  due  to  tuberculosis. 
From  the  statistics  regarding  the  em- 
ployment of  the  women  it  is  evident 
that  most  of  them  are  engaged  in  oc- 
cupations requiring  little  or  no  skill 
and  paying  meagre  wages.  The  im- 
provement of  health  conditions,  the  in- 
crease in  the  working  efficiency  of  in- 
dividuals, the  opportunity  for  better 
paid  employment,  and  the  prevention  of 
widowhood  as  an  economic  disability 
are  all  achievable.  Without  progress  in 
all  of  these  directions  our  relief  facili- 
ties will  continue  to  be  overborne  by  de- 
mands which  they  cannot  successfully 
meet  either  in  relief  or  the  skilled  serv- 
ice which  makes  relief  effective. 


Less  emphasis  is  given  in  this  study 
to  this  phase  of  the  problem  than  to  the 
details  of  treatment,  but  it  is  no  less  im- 
portant. It  does  not  at  first  thought  lie 
within  the  province  of  the  study,  which 
was  an  attempt  to  show  what  existing 
agencies  are  doing  for  widows  with 
children. 

Presumably  the  first  result  of  the 
showing  made  by  the  facts  here  given 
should  be  an  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  treatment  available  for  widows  with 
children.  No  less  important,  however, 
is  the  contribution  of  such  facts  to  a 
program  of  community  control  of  those 
factors  which  are  making  unnecessary 
destitution. 

As  a  starting  point  for  a  rational  pro- 
gram for  the  care  of  widows  with  chil- 
dren under  whatever  auspices,  this  study 
will  be  found  invaluable. 
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ELF-EXPRESSION  IN  THE  FARMERS'  CLUBS  OF  THE 
NORTH5VEST-BY  THOMAS  L.  HARRIS, 

CARLTON  COLLEGE,  NORTHFIELD,  MINN. 

and  promising  developments  in  provid- 
ing means  for  the  wholesome  and  effec- 
tive expression  of  rural  life,  thought 
and  sentiment,  is  the  farmers'  club 
movement.  For  various  reasons,  the 
section  of  the  United  States  probably 
leading  in  this  movement  is  that  part 
of  the  Northwest  roughly  represented 
by  the  four  states  of  Wisconsin,  Min- 
nesota, North  and  South  Dakota. 

We  have  in  these  states  just  enough 
intermixture  of  racial  elements  in  the 
rural  population  to  furnish  that  whole- 


THE  MOVEMENT  for  the  betterment 
of  country  life  is  a  success  to  that  degree 
in  which  it  takes  permanent  root  among 
country  people  themselves.  Much  valu- 
able stimulus  and  suggestion  come  from 
the  outside,  from  colleges,  government 
experts  and  city  men  and  women  genu- 
inely interested  in  rural  improvement. 
The  really  substantial  and  permanent 
work,  however,  must  be  mostly  done 
by  farmers  and  their  families  in  the 
communities  concerned. 

One    of   the    most    distinctly    helpful 


some  ferment  helpful  to  progress.  The 
foreign  element  is  chiefly  Scandinavian 
and  German,  sturdy,  thrifty,  intelligent, 
more  or  less  accustomed  to  co-operative 
effort  in  the  homeland.  We  have  also, 
in  this  great  Northwest,  a  basis  of 
natural  resources  of  sufficient  abund- 
ance and  equitable  distribution,  to  pre- 
vent, up  to  the  present  time  at  least, 
those  social  and  economic  abnormalities 
that  come  with  extremes  of  wealth  and 
poverty. 

The  farmers'  club  is  essentially  a 
democratic  institution  and  can  thrive 
only  where  an  approximate  social  and 
economic  equality  exists. 

Minnesota  has,  for  some  years,  been 
spending  money  liberally  in  establish- 
ing manual  training,  domestic  science 
and  agricultural  work  in  her  better 
rural  schools.  The  fruits  of  this  work 
are  now  being  reflected  back  into  the 
lives  of  the  people  on  the  farms. 

Here  is  a  typical  example  of  how 
good  schools,  farmers'  clubs  and  better 
rural  life,  are  interdependent  and  mu- 
tually supporting.  The  director  of  agri- 
cultural work  in  the  Northfield  (Min- 
nesota) High  School,  with  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  some  of  the  leading 
farmers  and  other  interested  men,  has 
succeeded  in  organizing  nine  clubs  with- 
in a  radius  of  six  miles.  These  clubs 
give  every  promise  of  permanence. 
They  meet  twice  a  month,  with  a  regular 
program  on  vital  farm  topics,  followed 
by  a  general  social  good  time.  The 
enthusiasm  and  devotion  of  the  mem- 
bers is  an  inspiration,  even  to  an  out- 
sider. 

Membership  includes  both  men  and 
women,  and  no  small  part  of  the  pro- 
grams is  occupied  by  consideration  of 
those  vital  problems  of  home  comforts 
and  conveniences  which  mean  so  much 
to  the  women  in  farm  homes.  Econ- 
omic conditions  are  already  very  good, 
in  this  prosperous  dairy  section,  so  the 
clubs,  though  not  neglecting  technical 
and  business  problems,  are  giving  espe- 
cial attention  to  the  improvement  of 
social  and  home  conditions. 

The  practice  of  meeting  in  homes  in 
different  neighborhoods,  gives  a  splen- 
did opportunity  not  only  for  friendly 
intercourse  on  a  high  and  purposeful 
plane,  but  also  for  gaining  concrete 
ideas  about  home  improvement  when  the 
clubs  meet  in  the  better  equipped 
homes;  for  rural  people  are  just  as  re- 
sponsive as  any,  to  the  movement  for 
better  living  conditions,  when  once  they 
see  how  they  can  be  brought  about 
without  excessive  expense. 

These  facts  are  merely  representative 
of  what  is  being  done  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  communities  in  this  optimistic 
Northwest,  for  the  betterment  of  rural 
life.  Farmers'  clubs  are  being  organ- 
ized in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  but 
after  all  there  is  a  great  unity  of  so- 
cial philosophy  in  the  whole  movement. 
They  are  the  spontaneous,  natural  out- 
working of  that  great  capacity  and  de- 
sire of  rural  people  for  self-expression 
and  self-direction;  a  capacity  and  de- 
sire hitherto  largely  pent  up  and  un- 
used, and  now  promising  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  of  all  means  for  the  social 
and  economic  reorganization  and  up- 
building of  rural  life. 
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RTS    AND    CRAFTS    IN    JERU- 
SALEM 


SEVEN  YEARS  AGO  Boris  Schatz, 
sculptor,  idealist,  man  of  affairs,  estab- 
lished in  Jerusalem  the  Bezalel  School 
of  Arts  and  Crafts. 

The  name  is  taken  from  the  great 
Hebrew  master-craftsman,  Bezalel,  of 
whom  it  is  said  that  he  excelled  "in  all 
manner  of  workmanship  to  devise 
works,  to  work  in  gold  and  in  silver  and 
in  brass  and  in  cutting  of  stones  and  to 
set  them,  and  in  carving  of  wood,  to 
work  in  all  manner  of  workmanship." 

A  number  of  exhibits,  similar  to  those 
held  in  England,  are  being  given  in  the 
large  cities  of  this  country.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  show  Americans  what  the 
Bezalel  School  is  doing  toward  lifting 
a  population  to  independence,  and  to  find 
a  market  for  the  productions  of  the 
school  and  its  home  colonies. 

After  seven  years  of  work  the  school 
is  housed  in  an  imposing  structure  in 
Jerusalem,  is  attended  by  over  500  men 
and  women,  has  numerous  families  and 
groups  doing  work  in  their  own  homes 
in  the  Holy  Land. 

Last  year  the  total  value  of  the  goods 
produced  was  over  $75,000,  the  profits 
being  immediately  devoted  to  increasing 
its  accommodations. 

The  first  object  of  the  school  is  to 
create  an  industry  enabling  many  to 
earn  a  living,  and  the  second  is  to  de- 
centralize so  that  while  the  workmen 
are  trained  at  the  school  and  there  fur- 
nished with  the  tools  of  their  craft,  they 
are  sent  to  their  homes  to  work.  As  a 
result,  small  colonies  of  skilled  workers 
are  scattered  throughout  the  country. 

STORM    SIGNALS     HOISTED     FOR 
ORIENTAL  SOLICITORS 

"BEGGARS  in  Turkey  have  estab- 
lished a  trades  union  with  about  10,000 
members,"  according  to  a  dispatch  to 
the  New  York  Times.  "Walking  dele- 
gates" of  the  beggars'  union  have  evi- 
dently made  their  way  to  the  United 
States.  Simultaneously  with  this  notice 
appears  the  second  Bulletin  of  the  New 
York  Charity  Organization  Society, 
warning  the  public  against  a  band  of 
Oriental  solicitors  with  headquarters  on 
Rector  street  in  New  York  city.  "They 
are  frauds  and  confidence  men,"  says 
the  bulletin,  "who  make  contributors  to 
charity  their  prey.  By  nationality  they 
are  Syrians,  Armenians  or  Chaldeans. 
They  will  show  a  prospective  victim 
photographs  of  a  church,  orphan  asylum 
or  other  institution  supposedly  conduct- 
ed by  them  in  Turkey.  Usually  these 
collectors  pocket  the  money  they  re- 
ceive." 

For  over  five  years  while  these  "mis- 
sionaries" have  been  collecting  money 
from  the  gullible  American  public,  the 
Bureau  of  Advice  and  Information  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society  has 
been  collecting  evidence  against  them. 
It  was  in  1911,  however,  that  in- 
dubitable proof  confirmed  the  rascality 
of  some  of  the  eastern  "missionaries." 
At  that  time  a  very  suave,  pious  gen- 
tleman, calling  himself  "Deacon"  Joseph 
•  George  appeared  in  Salem,  Mass.,  with 
letters  of  introduction  from  bishops  and 
patriarchs  of  the  Nestorian  ("Christian) 
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church  in  Turkey.  A  terrible  massacre 
had  occurred  at  his  home  in  Mosul,  he 
alleged,  and  over  200  of  his  countrymen 
had  been  butchered  by  the  Mohamme- 
dans. More  than  165  little  children  had 
been  left  orphans  and  the  deacon  was 
a  pilgrim  to  America  that  he  might  beg 
money  from  Christians  to  support  an 
orphanage  at  Matha,  adjacent  to  the 
city  of  Van. 

The  good  people  of  Salem  were  im- 
pressed by  "Deacon"  George's  story. 
Missionary  circles,  churches,  and  busi- 
ness men  opened  their  hearts  and  their 
pocket  books  to  the  saintly  young  Syrian. 
Seven  prominent  clergymen  added  their 
endorsements  to  the  prodigious  bulk  of 
testimonials  he  already  carried.  In  the 
interest  of  his  righteous  cause  he  ob- 
tained board  and  lodging  free  of  charge 
for  two  weeks  in  the  household  of  G.  F. 
Piper,  Jr.,  while  he  enticed  $200  from 
a  sympathetic  public. 

During  this  time,  however,  certain 
conflicting  statements  made  by  George 
and  his  libelous  abuse  of  James  Barton, 
secretary  of  the  American  Board  for 


"DEACON"  JOSEPH  GEORGE 

The  orphanage  for  which  he  was 
collecting  funds  appears  to  be  an  air 
castle. 


Foreign  Missions,  led  Mr.  Piper  to  in- 
vestigate quietly  the  deacon's  character 
and  past  history.  He  corresponded  with 
Dr.  Barton,  he  made  inquiries  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions regarding  Oriental  solicitors,  he 
enlisted  the  help  of  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society.  He  even  obtained 
information  from  J.  C.  Raynolds,  an 
American  missionary  in  Van,  Turkey, 
and  from  W.  A.  Wigram  the  head  of 
the  mission  of  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury to  Assyrian  Christians  in  Tur- 
key. 

The  avalanche  of  evidence  returned 
from  these  various  sources  doubly  con- 
firmed Mr.  Piper's  suspicions  •  that 
George  was  "a  liar,  a  thief,  a  beggar 
and  a  libeler."  It  also  caused  the  dea- 
con to  slide  out  of  Salem  and  not  even 
return  to  keep  an  engagement  at  the 
bank  with  Mr.  Piper  to  obtain  the  $200 
which  had  been  entrusted  to  his  host's 
care.  Most  important  of  all,  perhaps, 
the  incident  furnished  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  with  a  mass  of  re- 
liable correspondence  and  first-hand 
knowledge  to  uncover  the  frauds  and 
fakes  of  bogus  "clergymen." 

Missionaries  in  the  foreign  field  re- 
ported the  recent  "massacre  in  Mosul" 
a  myth  and  denied  the  existence  of 
orphanages,  schools  or  any  other  kind 
of  institution  in  the  sparsely  settled  re- 
gion whither  these  men  professed  to 
send  their  contributions. 

"Many  of  these  men,"  reports  Robert 
E.  Speer  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  "are 
only  inoffensive  Oriental  villagers,  who 
do  not  know  how  fraudulent  their  en- 
terprise appears  to  our  moral  sense. 
They  have  been  accustomed  to  live  on 
charity,  as  far  as  they  could,  and  they 
see  no  harm  in  making  representations 
as  to  the  objects  for  which  they  are 
soliciting  money  which  have  no  basis 
in  fact." 

The  credentials  were  proved  in  nearly 
every  case  either  forged  or  procured 
from  someone  in  collusion  with  the 
solicitors.  Letters  of  endorsement  from 
reputable  American  officials  or  minis- 
ters are  said  to  be  utterly  without  value 
because  they  are  issued  with  no  first- 
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The  Trend  of  Things 


HP  HE  Kansas  State  Board  of  Health 
has  come  forward  with  a  new  argu- 
ment for  good  roads — the  connection  be- 
tween roads  and  health.  Farm  and  Family 
gives  the  reasons  as  follows: 

"In  the  first  place,  the  board  points 
out  that  'weeds  and  other  rank  vege- 
table growths  are  prolific  breeders  ot 
flies,  mosquitoes  and  other  disease-carrying 
insects.'  Weed  undergrowths  by  the  side 
of  the  road  also  invite  the  deposit  of 
garbage  and  offal.  Good  road  building 
and  maintenance  will  not  permit  of  the 
growth  of  rank  weeds  along  the  highways, 
so  'good  roads  do  away  with  these  disease- 
breeding  agencies.' 

"Another  way  in  which  good  roads  pre- 
vent disease  is  by  providing  adequate  drain- 
age. Many  farms  are  without  any  drain- 
age other  than  that  which  is  offered  by 
ditches  along  the  roads.  'Open  ditches, 
clear  of  brush  and  debris,  of  hard  surface 
and  proper  fall,  afford  farms  an  opportun- 
ity to  rid  themselves  of  stagnant  pools.' 

"The  oiling  of  the  highways,  the  Kansas 
Board  of  Health  shows,  keeps  down  the 
dust  and  also  destroys  insect  larvae.  'Dry, 
hard  roads  also  enable  the  pedestrians,  es- 
pecially the  thousands  of  school  children 
who,  in  country  localities,  walk  quite  a  dis- 
tance to  and  from  school,  to  keep  their 
shoes  and  stockings  dry,  thus  preventing 
colds,  and  their  frequent  consequences, 
pneumonia  and  tuberculosis.' 

"The  Kansas  Board  of  Health  has  cov- 
ered the  ground  pretty  thoroughly.  It  may 
be  worth  adding  that  good  roads  promote 
good  temper,  and  good  temper  is  conducive 
to  health.  Also,  there  are  fewer  in- 
juries to  man  and  beast  where  the  roads 
are  in  first-class  order  than  where  they  are 
in  the  condition  of  the  average  country 
highway." 


pHE  Berlin  Socialists  propose  to  organ- 
ize a  strike  against  alcohol  on  eco- 
nomic grounds.  Says  the  West  Coast  Mag- 
azine : 

"The  Socialists-  do  not  paint  in  lurid  col- 
ors the  evils  of  drink;  they  assert  that  the 
workers  are  incapacitated  for  clear  thought 
and  effective  action  by  the  muddling  of 
their  brains  with  alcohol,  and  they  argue 
that  if  the  proletariat  is  to  work  out  a  so- 
lution of  the  labor  problem,  it  must  keep 
clear  heads.  As  a  temperance  argument 
fhat  has  the  merit  and  the  unique  distinc- 
tion of  an  appeal  to  reason,  instead  of  to 
hysterics.  The  proponents  of  the  scheme 
to  make  California  a  dry  state  might  do 
worse  than  hook  up  with  the  Socialist 
bogie  man.  and  talk  sense  for  a  change." 


T  N  a  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Agriculture,  President  Joe  Cook  of 
Mississippi  Normal  College  estimates  that 
a  woman  on  a  farm,  unsupplied  with  sani- 
tary conveniences,  must  lift  a  ton  of  water 
per  day  for  household  purposes.  And  yet, 
a  system  of  water  works  with  first-class, 
porcelain-lined  fixtures,  sufficient  not  only 
for  the  household  but  for  practically  all 
farm  needs,  can  be  installed  for  $250 !  "No 
matter  how  good  the  rural  school  may  be," 
President  Cook  declares,  according  to  the 
Chautauquan,  "it  cannot  help  permanently 
in  making  life  in  the  country  attractive 
unless  there  goes  with  it  the  movement  to 
lighten  the  labor  of  women  on  the  farm." 

*  *     * 

/~\F  special  interest  in  connection  with 
Edison's  idea  of  motion  pictures  for 
the  schools  is  a  library  of  films  of  indus- 
trial operations  and  other  educational  sub- 
jects that  has  been  founded  in  Berlin.  Says 
Popular  Mechanics,  it  is  designed  "to  serve 
two  purposes.  In  the  morning  teachers 
may  bring  their  classes  to  see  any  of  the 
films  in  the  auditorium  connected  with  the 
library,  while  the  afternoon  is  devoted  to 
scientific  lectures  which  are  illustrated  by 
the  films  for  students  attending  the  higher 

schools." 

*  *    * 

Of  all  glad  words 

That  now  are  roared, 
The  gladdest  are  these: 

"He  works  for  Ford." 

— Detroit  Free  Press. 

*  *    * 

A  FRESH  MORNING 

Now  am  I  a  tin  whistle 
Through  which  God  blows, 

And  I  wish  to  God  I  were  a  trumpet 
— But  why,  God  only  knows. 

— From  The  New  Statesman. 

*  *     * 

"New  Conscience  and  an  Ancient  Girl,  A. 
Jane  Addams," — From  Gimbel's  advertise- 
ment of  books  in  the  New  York  Times, 
January  14,  1914. 

*  *    * 

PHE  National  Humane  Review  pub- 
lishes a  plea  for  the  chicks,  which 
are  sold  as  toys  at  Eastertime.  "Children 
should  be  taught  humanity  and  not  bar- 
barity. Baby  chickens,  which  are  only  two 
or  three  days  old  are  delicate  and  ill-adapted 
to  stand  the  careless  mauling  of  young  chil- 
dren. Quite  small  chicks  are  very  fragile 
internally.  To  entertain  a  child  for  a  day 
at  the  sacrifice  of  the  little  chick's  life 
deserves  the  severest  condemnation  on  the 
part  of  parents  and  anti-cruelty  societies." 


'  I  ( HE    boys    of    the    California    George- 
Junior  Republic  at  Chino  have  issued 
from  their  print  shop    a    bon    voyage   tag: 
bearing  this  engaging  jingle: 

"I'd  like  to  be  a  baggage  tag 

With  nothing  else  to  do 
But  dangle   from  a  steamer  trunk 

And  tag  along  with  you." 


CRACK  O'DAWN 
FANNIE  STEARNS  DAVIS  in  Ailantic  Monthly 

CRACK  o'  DAWN!  Red  sun  looks  in 
Through  my  curtains  white  and  thin. 
Sun    looks   in,   and    I    look   out 
At  the  sweet  world  spread  about. 
Silver   dew  on   lilac   tree, 
Meadow-larks  desiring  me, 
Hills  that  sleep  along  the  dawn, 
Sense  of  wise  stars  just  withdrawn 
(Serious  stars  that  hide  away 
In  the  hot  blue  halls  of  Day). 

No  one  sees  me  as  I  run 
Clear  to  meet  the  clear-eyed  sun. 
No  one  hears  me  laugh  and  sing 
Many  a  dawn-swept  dancing  thing. 
No  one  knows  my  prayers  are  made 
Out  of  dew-pearl  and  leaf-shade, 
Out    of    lark-song    and    sky-breath; 
Simplest  challengers  of  Death. 

Crack  o'  dawn.    The  City  still 

Sleeps  behind  my  daisy-hill ; 

Very   dull,   with    shutters    locked. 

Though  the  red  sun  knocked  and  knocked 

They  would  never  ask  him  in. 

But  the  bull-mouthed  whistles'  din 

Breaks  their  heavy  dreams  apart; 

And   they  groan,  and  stretch,  and   start 

Grumbling  up. 


O  Dawn!   Am  I 
Guilty  of   their  sweat   and   sigh? 
Am   I   cold   and   hard,  to   run 
Free  of   foot   to  meet  the  sun, 
While  the  hull-mouthed  whistles  roar, 
And  the  drab-faced  people  pour 
Herded  down  the  blank  gray  street, — 
Leaden  eyes  and  leaden  feet? 

Could  I  help  them  if  I  too 
Lost  my  sunrise  leaves  and  dew? 
If  I  made  my  own  dreams  gray 
With  the  dust  of  day-to-day. 
And  forgot  the  stars,  and  fell 
In  that  hideous  barren  Hell, 
Where.  I  think,  my  soul  would  be 
Hard  for  God  Himself  to  see? 

Once  I  was  a  pagan  wild, 
With  the  wonder  of  a  child. 
Once  I  thought  the  City  too 
Might  go  free  of  dawns  and  dew. 
Oh,  I  thought  them  stupid  folk. 
With    their   crazy   wheels   and    smoke. 
Swarming  babies,  huddling  halls, 
Brazen  laughter,  sodden  brawls. 
And  their  blind  souls — blind,  while  1 
Played   the   god   with   wind   and   sky. 

Crack  o'  dawn !    Red  sun,  I  wake 
Singing  for  your  splendid  sake; 
Silent,   for  the  City  still 
Drugged   behind  my  daisy-hill. 

Oh.  but  were  I  pagan  yet! 
God!  could  I  forget!  forget! 
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FIFTY-TWO  persons,  fifty-one  colored  and  one 
white,  were  put  to  death  by  mobs  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  year  that  has  just  passed.  This  is  twelve 
fewer  than  the  number  lynched  in  1912.  It  is  the 
smallest  number  of  lynchings  in  one  year  since 
records  have  been  kept. 

Not  all  of  these  lynchings  were  merely  "a  kind 
of  wild  justice."  Twenty-one  of  the  persons  killed 
were  accused  only;  there  had  been  no  conviction, 
no  weighing  of  evidence.  Several  innocent  per- 
sons were  put  to  death.  In  Greenville,  Ga.,  a  black 
man  was  lynched  for  a  murder.  Another  man  con- 
fessed to  the  crime  a  few  days  later.  At  Houston, 
Miss.,  a  Negro  accused  of  murder  was  lynched.  It 
was  later  discovered  that  he  was  the  wrong  man. 
Two  apparently  innocent  colored  persons  were 
put  to  death  at  Germantown,  Ky.  At  Spartanburg, 
S.  C.,  the  bravery  of  a  sheriff  prevented  a  mob 
from  lynching  a  colored  man  accused  of  rape.  He 
was  later  acquitted  by  a  white  jury. 

In  only  ten  of  last  year's  lynchings  was  rape, 
proved  or  alleged,  the  crime  which  roused  the 
mob's  frenzy. 

To  call  the  roll  of  states  in  this  matter  may 
savor  too  much  of  bringing  indictments  against 
whole  peoples.  Yet  ten  lynehings  in  a  single  state, 
Georgia's  record,  and  nine  in  another,  Mississip- 
pi's, with  the  other  thirty-three  distributed  among 
thirteen  states,  suggest  that  something  more  than 
the  blind  forces  of  coincidence  was  at  work. 

THESE  lynchings  show  to  what  extent  the 
most  primitive  and  unenlightened  way  of 
avenging  crime  is  still  resorted  to.  But  there  is 
news  to  contrast  with  this.  Two  more  of  our  gov- 
ernors have  been  looking  back  of  the  crime  to  the 
criminal  and  have  concluded  that  there  is  no  par- 
ticular reason  why  he  should  not  be  given  a  chance 
to  mend  himself. 

In  his  very  first  message  to  the  legislature  James 
M.  Fielder,  New  Jersey's  new  executive,  says  that 
if  mental  defects  and  physical  deformities  help 
to  make  criminals,  one  step  toward  unmaking  them 
would  be  to  remove  the  defects  as  far  as  possible. 
If  need  is  another  cause  of  law-breaking,  he  thinks 
it  might  be  well  to  put  prisoners  at  occupations  the 
knowledge  of  which  will  enable  them  to  earn  their 
own  livelihoods  after  release;  so  he  urges  the 
abolition  of  the  contract  system  of  prison  labor. 

Governor  Goldsborough,  of  Maryland,  is  also 
trying  to  get  something  done  for  those  in  his  state 
who  have  been  broken  on  the  wheel.  These  pas- 
sages from  his  New  Year  messages  ought  to  sink 


into  the  minds  of  law-makers,  who,  one  would  sup- 
pose, ought  to  have  more  interest  than  anybody 
else  in  law-breakers: 

"I  would  suggest  that  there  be  provision 
for  the  separation  at  all  times  of  those  young 
in  years  who  are  undergoing  their  first  punish- 
ment, from  those  who  are  more  hardened  and 
older  in  crime."  .  .  .  "Provision  should 
be  made  for  open-air  work  for  as  much  of  the 
year  as  our  climate  will  permit,  and  such  in- 
door occupation  as  shall  be  found  necessary 
should  be  for  state  uses.  It  is  not  only  un- 
fair that  our  prisoners  should  be  treated  as 
peons,  and  their  time  and  labor  hired  in  com- 
petition With  that  Of  free  aim  UOG.LUJ  vini.ciib, 

but  the  system  lends  itself  to  so  many  abuses, 
both  conscious  and  unconscious,   that   in   no 
civilized  community  should  it  be  longer  toler- 
ated."    .      .      .     "Having  these  things  in 
mind,  there  has  been  appointed  by  me  a  com- 
mission of  able  and  conscientious  men,  who 
have  undertaken  a  study  of  our  situation,  and 
will  prepare  for  your  consideration  a  scheme 
whereby  great  improvement  in  this  class  of 
legislation  may  be  accomplished." 
Perhaps  the  first  emotion  felt  on  reading  these 
messages  is  chagrin  and  disappointment  that  in 
this  day  of  science  and  enlightenment  it   should 
still  be  necessary  to    cry    out    against  mingling 
young  and  old  offenders  and  against  the  peonage 
of  prisoners.  *But  it  gives  the  passage  perspective 
to  remember  that  between  New  Jersey  and  Mary- 
land lies  Delaware,  where  crime  is  still  avenged 
at  the  whipping  post.    And  then,  to  cap  the  con- 
trast, there  are  those  fifty-two  lynchings! 

TT  7BITE  lies,  black  lies,  and  statistics  "- 
VV  this  climax  is  as  familiar  in  social  re- 
search as  elsewhere,  and  lapses  are  no  doubt  as 
frequent.  In  a  recent  report  by  a  philanthropy 
not  unknown  to  fame,  a  certain  group  consisting 
of  but  two  members  was  duly  classified.  Now, 
one  of  the  men  got  on  under  the  treatment,  and 
the  other  returned  to  the  pit  whence  he  was  dig- 
ged. 

The  report  recorded  "50  per  «ent"  satisfac- 
tory; "one"  failure! 


TN  his  introduction  to  Gitangali,  W.  B.  Yeats 
speaks  of  there  being  in  Rabindranath  Tagore's 
poetry  "an  innocence,  a  simplicity  that  one  does 
not  find  elsewhere  in  literature";  and  that  "when 
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he  is  speaking  of  children,  .  .  .  one  is  not 
certain  that  he  is  not  also  speaking  of  the  saints. ' ' 
Mr.  Yeats  closes  his  introduction  to  this  first 
volume  of  Tagore's  poems  published  in  English 
with  a  quotation  from  one  of  the  child  poems, 
published  in  November  with  the  title  The  Crescent 
Moon. 

It  seems  peculiarly  appropriate  to  reproduce  in 
THE  SURVEY  several  of  these  child  poems.  They 
may  serve  as  interpreters  of  the  motive  which, 
in  issue  after  issue,  underlies  the  presentation 
of  the  need  of  maintaining  the  home,  of  safe- 
guarding the  playtime  of  little  children,  of  con- 
sidering what  should  be  their  vocations,  what 
should  be  the  impressions  that  cross  the  threshold 
of  their  open  minds,  and  what  should  be  the  ap- 
peal made  by  little  children  to  the  consciences  of 
true-hearted  men  and  women. 

One  of  the  "song  offerings"  of  the  earlier 
volume  has  a  message  that  makes  its  reproduction, 
along  with  the  selections  from  The  Crescent  Moon, 
[see  page  628]  peculiarly  worth  while : 

"This  is  my  prayer  to  thee,  my  lord — 
strike,  strike  at  the  root  of  penury  in  my 
heart. 

Give  me  strength  lightly  to  bear  my  joys 
and  sorrows. 

Give  me  the  strength  to  make  my  love 
fruitful  in  service. 

Give  me  the  strength  never  to  disown  the 
poor  or  bend  my  knees  before  insolent  might. 

Give  me  the  strength  to  raise  my  mind 
high  above  daily  trifles. 

And  give  me  the  strength  to  surrender 
my  strength  to  thy  will  with  love." 


IS  the  janitor  to  blame  if  we  fall  from  grace? 
"I  know  of  a  janitor  of  a  public  school  who 
closes  all  windows  and  pulls  down  the  shades 
when  he  begins  to  sweep.  I  am  a  member  of 
a  church  in  which  the  good  October  air  is 
preserved  until  May  when  it  is  in  a  perfect 
state  of  vileness.  Even  when  three  hundred 
of  us  are  crowded  together  we  can  not  have 
a  transom  open  because  the  janitor  objects. 
Couldn't  you  insist  upon  having  all  churches 
open  for  a  few  hours  each  week,  at  least  while 
cleaning  is  going  on?" 

This  plaint  seems  applicable  to  other  towns 
than  Cincinnati,  from  whose  Board  of  Health  bul- 
letin it  is  clipped.  Why,  just  last  Sunday,  we  our- 
selves  

We  are  glad  to  think  that  it  was  the  janitor's 
fault. 

SOCIAL  LEGISLATION  AND  A  "CON- 
STITUTIONAL CRISIS" 

JOHN  A.  RYAN 

St.  Paul  Seminary 

DAVID  JAYNE  HILL  has  recently  contribut- 
ed to  the  North  American  Review  some 
somber   and    pessimistic  pages    on   what   he   is 
pleased  to  denominate  The  Crisis  in  Constitution- 


alism. Premising  that  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  constitutional  government  is  the  rule  t>f 
law  versus  arbitrary  political  action,  and  the 
guarantee  of  equal  rights  to  all  persons  and 
classes,  he  proceeds  to  consider  three  current 
tendencies  by  which  this  principle  seems  to  be 
jeopardized.  The  first  two  are:  hasty  changes 
in  the  Constitution,  and  encroachment  by  one  de- 
partment of  the  government  upon  the  constitu- 
tional prerogatives  of  another.  His  criticism  of 
these  is  somewhat  vague  and  platitudinous.  1 
presume  we  all  condemn  "haste"  and  "encroach- 
ment," where  the  integrity  of  the  Constitution 
is  involved.  In  his  reference  to  the  income  tax 
amendment  he  does,  however,  give  us  something 
specific.  Incidentally  he  betrays  his  viewpoint, 
and  his  apparently  inadequate  consideration  of 
the  economic  and  social  side  of  the  political  prob 
lems  that  he  is  discussing. 

He  fears  that  the  constitutional  power  to  levy 
an  income  tax  "may  eventually  become  the  in- 
strument of  mere  class  and  sectional  legislation." 
To  be  sure,  it  may;  but  no  constitution  and  no 
law  can  be  expected  to  guard  against  all  the  pos 
sible  and  remote  perversions  of  their  principles. 
That  all  the  enlightened  nations  of  Europe  have 
income  tax  laws,  and  that  the  first  legislation  of 
this  kind  in  our  own  country  was  declared  uncon- 
stitutional by  a  five  to  four  vote  of  our  Supreme 
Court,  after  one  of  the  judges  had  changed  his 
mind, — are  facts  to  which  apparently  Dr.  Hill 
attributes  little  or  no  importance. 

The  third  and  most  insidious  form  of  attack  up 
on  constitutional  government  is  the  effort  to 
change  laws  and  even  the  Constitution  itself  in 
the  interest  of  special  industrial  and  social 
classes.  In  this  connection  Dr.  Hill  speaks 
strongly  but  somewhat  vaguely  about  recent  man- 
ifestations of  class  antagonism,  the  growing 
spirit  of  disrespect  for  the  Constitution,  and  the 
doctrine  that  the  majority  has  a  right  to  do  as 
it  pleases.  •  Finally,  however,  he  intimates  that 
the  precise  and  urgent  issue  is  the  maintenance 
of  the  constitutional  guarantees  of  life,  liberty, 
and  property. 

These,  then,  are  the  concrete  goods  that  Dr. 
Hill  believes  to  be  endangered  by  the  new  social 
movements  and  aspirations.  In  what  sense  are 
they  threatened?  and  to  what  extent? 

The  guarantees  in  question  are  all  contained  in 
the  fifth  and  fourteenth  amendments  to  the  Con 
stitution.    By  the  terms  of  these  provisions,  no 
federal  official  and  no  state  may  deprive  any  per 
son  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  proc- 
ess of  law,  or  deny  to  any  person  the  equal  pro 
tection  of  the  laws.    Now,  we  know  that  certain 
specific  reforms  today  advocated  have  been  in- 
terpreted by  some  of  our  courts  as  forbidden  by 
these    constitutional    provisions.     In    a    general 
way  these  reforms  are  designed  for  the  benefit 
and    protection    of    the    working    classes.     Con- 
spicuous among  them,  and  typical  of  all  the  oth 
ers  in  their  constitutional  aspects,  are  workmen's 
compensation,    a    legal    minimum    wage,    and    a 
shorter  work  day  for  laboring  men. 
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The  first  of  these  measures  is  probably  recog- 
uized  as  fair  and  necessary  by  all  disinterested 
•  persons.  Concerning  the  merits  of  the  second 
and  third,  there  is  greater  difference  of  opinion; 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  intelligent  opponent 
would  publicly  advocate  putting  into  a  new  con- 
stitution a  section  which  would  formally  prohibit 
their  enactment  by  a  legislature.  In  view  of  this 
fact,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  anything  political- 
ly immoral  or  essentially  revolutionary  in  the 
proposal  to  modify  our  present  Constitution  suf- 
ficiently to  enable  any  legislature  that  so  desires 
to  pass  workmen's  compensation,  minimum  wage, 
or  shorter  workday  laws.  Why  should  such  con- 
stitutional changes  be  made  the  text  of  alarmist 
articles  about  a  "constitutional  crisis"? 

As  matter  of  fact,  the  constitutional  guaran- 
tees 'of  life,  liberty,  and  property,  should  never 
have  been  brought  into  conflict  with  the  proposed 
social  legislation.  The  language  in  which  they 
are  stated  does  not  clearly  express  any  such  an- 
tagonism, and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  men 
who  were  responsible  for  adding  them  to  the 
Constitution  ever  intended  that  they  should  have 
this  effect.  The  reasoning  by  which  the  courts 
have  interpreted  them  as  prohibiting  certain 
forms  of  labor  legislation  and  welfare  legis- 
lation is  based  chiefly  upon  the  general  con- 
ceptions of  natural  justice  and  public  policy  held 
by  the  courts  themselves.  And  the  courts  have 
been  neither  infallible  nor  unanimous  in  their 
interpretations  of  these  amendments. 

When  it  declared  unconstitutional  the  first 
workmen's  compensation  law  of  that  state,  the 
Xew  York  Court  of  Appeals  formally  rejected 
the  view  of  the  police  power  enunciated  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
decision  by  which  it  upheld  the  constitutionality 
of  a  similar  law,  the  highest  court  of  the  state  of 
Washington  expressly  refused  to  follow  the  New 
York  tribunal.  In  the  face  of  these  facts,  ultra- 
zealous  defenders  of  the  Constitution  talk  as 
though  its  provisions  were  all  as  clear  as  the 
propositions  of  mathematics,  and  stigmatize  as 
enemies  of  the  Constitution  reformers  who  would 
have  obstructive  judicial  constructions  revised  or 
neutralized  by  orderly  processes.  These  reac- 
tionaries will  not  admit  that  what  has  been  judi- 
cially read  into  the  Constitution  may  be  judicial- 
ly or  constitutionally  read  out  again. 

The   prohibition    of   taking   life,   liberty,    and 


property  without  due  process  of  law  is  very  old, 
"older  than  Runnymede."  No  fair  and  intel- 
ligent man  desires  to  see  it  taken  out  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  rights  that  it  is  designed  to  pro- 
tect are  too  fundamental,  too  precious,  to  be  ex- 
posed to  even  the  temporary  aberration  of  a 
despotic  legislature  or  an  arbitrary  administra- 
tive official.  The  obvious  and  historical  purpose 
of  this  prohibition  is  to  prevent  a  man  from  be- 
ing legally  robbed  of  his  goods,  or  subjected  to 
slavery,  or  kept  in  jail  without  a  trial.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  those  who  advocate  the 
social  legislation  that  we  are  discussing  are  quite 
as  anxious  as  Dr.  Hill  that  these  constitutional 
guarantees  should  remain  inviolate  and  inviola- 
ble. Indeed,  they  would  establish  them  still 
more  firmly,  by  cutting  away  the  fungous  accre- 
tion of  mistaken  judicial  construction.  They 
would  make  as  clear  and  sacred  as  possible  the 
provision,  for  example,  that  no  person  shall  be 
deprived  of  liberty  without  due  process  of  law; 
but  they  would  put  an  end  to  that  ultra-individ- 
ualistic conception  of  liberty  which  prevents  leg- 
islation for  the  protection  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity and  humane  living.  They  do  not  believe 
that  the  liberty  'of  the  economically  strong  to  de- 
press by  means  of  an  apparently  free  contract 
the  economically  weak  below  the  level  of  health 
and  decency,  or  the  liberty  of  the  latter,  by  means 
of  the  same  "free"  contract,  to  continue  in  this 
subnormal  condition, — is  a  kind  of  liberty  that 
is  worth  preserving  under  the  sheltering  arm  of 
the  Constitution. 

Dr.  Hill's  implicit  classification  of  social  re- 
formers with  those  anarchistic-minded  persons 
who  would  abolish  all  constitutional  checks  upon 
arbitrary  governmental  action,  is  unscientific  and 
really  subversive  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  un- 
scientific because  it  is  not  based  upon  an  accurate 
and  comprehensive  view  of  our  industrial  ills, 
and  because  it  neglects  to  point  out  specifically 
wherein  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  is  opposed 
to  any  of  the  particular  reforms  that  are  contem- 
plated. His  whole  argument  is  harmful  to  the 
Constitution  because  it  tends  to  convey  the  im- 
pression that  the  latter  is  inconsistent  with  ur- 
gently needed  improvements  in  our  industrial 
situation.  This  is  the  Bourbon  attitude  which 
has  in  all  ages  induced  well  meaning  men  to  set 
their  faces  against  constructive  social  changes,  and 
needlessly  encouraged  the  forces  of  revolution. 


SISTERHOOD 

JULIA  GARDNER  WHITLOCK 


BECAUSE  thy  feet  have  trod  the  mire 
And  blackened  are  thy  garments  fair, 
The  spotlessness  of  my  attire 
Shall  in  thy  soiled  dullness  share. 


Because  thine  eyes  have  sought  the  night 
And  lost  the  radiance  of  the  day, 

The  glorious  morning  of  my  sight 
Shall  find  thy  shadow  on  my  way. 


Because  thy  frail  and  sin-scarred  heart 
Doth  mock  thy  breast  in  flaming  red, 

My  soul,  so  proudly  held  apart, 
Shall  know  the  vision  of  the  dead. 
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THE  HOME 

T  PACED  alone  on  the  road 
across  the  field  while 
the  sunset  was  hiding  its  last 
gold  like  a  miser. 

The  daylight  sank  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  darkness, 
and  the  widowed  land,  whose 
harvest  had  been  reaped,  lay 
silent. 

Suddenly  a  boy's  shrill 
voice  rose  into  the  sky.  He 
traversed  the  dark  unseen, 
leaving  the  track  of  his  song 
across  the  hush  of  the  even- 
ing. 

His  village  home  lay  there 
at  the  end  of  the  waste  land, 
beyond  the  sugar-cane  field, 
hidden  among  the  shadows 
of  the  banana  and  the  slen- 
der areca  palm,  the  cocoa- 
nut  and  the  dark  green  jack- 
fruit  trees. 

I  stopped  for  a  moment 
in  my  lonely  way  under  the 
starlight,  and  saw  spread  be- 
fore me  the  darkened  earth 
surrounding  with  her  arms 
countless  homes  furnished 
with  cradles  and  beds,  moth- 
ers' hearts  and  evening 
lamps,  and  young  lives  glad 
with  a  gladness  that  knows 
nothing  of  its  value  for  the 
world. 

ON  THE  SEASHORE 


Rabindranath  Tagore 

Some  Selections  from 
THE   CRESCENT   MOON1 

[  See  page  625  ] 


The 


build  their  houses 
with  sand,  and  they  play 
with  empty  shells.  With 
withered  leaves  they  weave 
their  boats  and  smilingly 
float  them  on  the  vast  deep. 
Children  have  their  play  on 
the  seashore  of  worlds. 

VOCATION 

the  gong  sounds 
ten  in  the  morning,  and 
I  walk  to  school  by  our  lane, 
every  day  I  meet  the  haw- 
ker crying,  "Bangles,  crys- 
tal bangles!" 

There  is  nothing  to  hurry  him  on, 
there  is  no  road  he  must  take,  no  place 
he  must  go  to,  no  time  when  he  must 
come  home. 

I  wish  I  were  a  hawker,  spending  my 
day  in  the  road,  crying,  "Bangles,  crys- 
tal bangles  !" 

When  at  four  in  the  afternoon  I  come 
back  from  the  sthool, 

I  can  see  through  the  gate  of  that 
house  the  gardener  digging  the  ground. 

He  does  what  he  likes  with  his  spade, 
he  soils  his  clothes  with  dust,  nobody 
takes  him  to  task  if  he  gets  baked  in  the 
sun  or  gets  wet. 

I  wish  I  were  a  gardener  digging 
away  at  the  garden  with  nobody  to  stop 
me  from  digging. 

Just  as  it  gets  dark  in  the  evening 
and  my  mother  sends  me  to  bed,  I  can 
see  through  my  open  window  the  watch- 
man walking  up  and  down. 

The  lane  is  dark  and  lonely  and  the 
street-lamp  stands  like  a  giant  with  one 
red  eve  in  its  head. 


RABINDRANATH    TAGORE 

first  person  of  any  race  other  than  the  Caucasian  to 
receive  a  Nobel   Prize 


The  watchman  swings  his  lantern 
and  walks  with  his  shadow  at  his 
side,  and  never  once  goes  to  bed 
in  his  life. 

I  wish  I  were  a  watchman,  walking 
the  streets  all  night,  chasing  the  shad- 
ows with  my  lantern. 

THE  FIRST  JASMINES 

THESE  jasmines,  these  white 
jasmines ! 

I  seem  to  remember  the  first  day  when 
I  filled  my  hands  with  these  jasmines, 
these  white  jasmines. 

I  have  loved  the  sunlight,  the  sky  and 
the  green  earth; 

I  have  heard  the  liquid  murmur  of 
the  river  through  the  darkness  of  mid- 
night ; 

Autumn  sunsets  have  come  to  me  at 
the  bend  of  a  road  in  the  lonely  waste, 
like  a  bride  raising  her  veil  to  accept 
her  lover. 

Yet   my   memory   is   still    sweet   with 


the  first  white  jasmines  that 
I  held  in  my  hand  when  I 
was  a  child. 

BENEDICTION 

gLESS  this  little  heart, 
this  white  soul  that  has 
won  the  kiss  of  heaven  for 
our  earth. 

He  loves  the  light  of  the 
sun,  he  loves  the  sight  of  his 
mother's  face. 

He  has  not  learned  to  des- 
pise the  dust,  and  to  hanker 
after  gold. 

Clasp  him  to  your  heart 
and  bless  him. 

He  has  come  into  this  land 
of  an  hundred  cross-roads. 

I  know  not  how  he  chose 
you  from  the  crowd,  came 
to  your  door,  and  grasped 
your  hand  to  ask  his  way. 

He  will  follow  you,  laugh- 
ing and  talking,  and  not  a 
doubt  in  his  heart. 

Keep  his  trust,  lead  him 
straight  and  bless  him. 

Lay  your  hand  on  his 
head,  and  pray  that  though 
the  waves  underneath  grow 
threatening,  yet  the  breath 
from  above  may  come  and 
fill  his  sails  and  waft  him 
to  the  haven  of  peace. 

Forget  him  not  in  your 
hurry,  let  him  come  to  your 
heart  and  bless  him. 

THE  LAST  BARGAIN 

«QOME  and  hire  me."  I 
cried,    while    in    the 
morning   I   was   walking  on 
the  stone-paved  road. 

Sword  in  hand,  the  King 
came  in  his  chariot. 

He  held  my  hand  and 
said,  "I  will  hire  you  with 
my  power." 

But  his  power  counted  for 
nought,  and  he  went  away  in 
his  chariot. 

In  the  heat  of  the  midday 
the  houses  stood  with  shut 
doors. 

I  wandered  along  the  crooked  lane. 
An  old  man  came  out  with  his  bag  of 
gold. 

He  pondered  and  said,  "I  will  hire 
you  with  my  money." 

He  weighed  his  coins  one  by  one,  but 
I  turned  away. 

It  was  evening.  The  garden  hedge 
was  all  aflower. 

The  fair  maid  came  out  and  said.  "I 
will  hire  you  with  a  smile." 

Her  smile  paled  and  melted  into  tears, 
and  she  went  back  alone  into  the  dark. 
The  sun   glistened   on   the   sand,   and 
the  sea  waves  broke  waywardly. 
A  child  sat  playing  with  shells. 
He    raised    his    head    and    seemed    to 
know   me,   and   said,   "I   hire  you   with 
nothing." 

From  thenceforward  that  bargain 
struck  in  child's  play  made  me  a  free 
man. 

'The  Crescent  Moon.  By  Rabindranath 
Tagore.  The  Macmillan  Co.  82  pp.  Price 
$1.25;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.36. 
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[Continued  from  page  623.} 
hand  information.  "Recently  a  group 
of  Oriental  solicitors  were  arrested  in 
the  South,"  Mr.  Speer  writes,  "and 
more  than  200  testimonials  taken  away 
from  them.  It  is  marvelous  to  me  that 
they  can  get  such  testimonials,  from 
governors,  college  presidents,  consuls 
and  others.  One  who  was  an  absolutely 
untrustworthy  man  had  endorsements 
from  the  leading  authorities  of  our 
•church  who  knew  nothing  whatever 
ibout  him,  but  who,  I  suppose,  gave  him 
the  testimonials  on  the  basis  of  others 
which  he  had  already  secured." 

Two  names  which  recur  in  letters 
•carried  by  several  solicitors  are  the 
Rev.  A.  R.  Duff  of  New  York  and  the 
Rev.  Mar  Sergius  of  Jilu,  Kurdistan. 
Although  Mr.  Duff  has  been  shown  the 
•  error  of  his  way  in  allowing  his  name 
to  be  used  by  such  questionable  collec- 
tors, and  although  he  once  promised  to 
restrain  himself  in  the  future,  he  still 
continues  to  issue  testimonials  by  the 
wholesale  on  the  ground  that  he  has 
"always  been  taught  never  to  turn  away 
an  angel  unawares." 

As  for  "Mar  Sergius,"  the  Rev.  N.  A. 
Wigram  of  the  English  Mission  at  Van 
writes:  "This  bishop  (Mar  Sergius) 
does  often  give  letters,  commending  the 
bearer  to  the  charitable  and  giving  him 
more  or  less  authority  to  collect  'for 
the  church,'  in  the  countries  to  which  he 
goes.  In  no  case  have  I  ever  known  any 
of  the  money  given  to  be  spent  on  any- 
thing but  the  benefit  of  the  collector 
himself." 

Communications  regarding  Oriental 
solicitors  have  been  received  intermit- 
tently by  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety during  the  past  three  years,  but 
recently  they  have  been  informed  that 
a  very  active  campaign  for  "orphan- 
ages" has  been  going  on.  Letters  of 
inquiry  have  been  received  from  Balti- 
more, Easton,  Pa.,  and  Washington, 
D.  C.  To  prevent  needless  waste  of 
money  and  to  circumvent  these  self- 
appointed  missionaries,  the  Bureau  of 
Advice  and  Information  urges  the  char- 
itably inclined  to  "beware  the  Oriental." 

THE  TONIC  OF  WORK  FOR  THE 
TOXIN  OF  ALCOHOL 

"WHADDU  YU  GOT  TO  say  for 
yourself?  Oh,  the  officer  lied,  eh?  Ten 
dollars  and  costs!  Take  him  away. 
We'll  make  it  twenty  if  yu  come  again." 

This  police  magistrate's  formula  for 
disposing  of  the  drunkards  and  va- 
grants, which  really  inflicts  not  a  fine  but 
one  day  in  the  county  jail  for  each  dol- 
lar of  the  sentence,  is  dissolving.  Two 
experiments  made  within  the  past  year 
have  rudely  broken  in  on  the  tendency 
of  petty  courts  to  become  mere  manu- 
factories of  "repeaters." 

One  is  the  municipal  farm  in  Los  An- 
geles. With  the  approval  of  the  Psycho- 
pathic Society,  the  city  council  last 
year  converted  the  old  parental  home, 
just  beyond  Elysian  Park,  into  a  farm 
for  "those  who  have  lost  their  grip  on 
thems'.-lves  and  life."  There  are  nine 
acres  of  ground,  most  of  it  being  under 
•cultivation  for  vegetables  and  berries. 
Men  sent  to  this  farm  work  about  the 
ihouse  and  in  the  fields.  The  products 


are  used  on  the  table  and  in  the   jail. 

The  first  resident  was  a  man  who  pe- 
titioned to  be  sent  there  for  intoxica- 
tion. On  leaving  he  wrote:  "I  take  this 
method  of  expressing  my  gratitude  to 
you  and  everyone  concerned  in  the  man- 
agement and  maintenance  of  the  munic- 
ipal farm  for  the  great  and  lasting 
good  I  have  derived  from  a  three 
weeks'  stay  in  that  excellent  institution. 
On  entering  there,  I  was  treading  the 
lowest  path.  Now  as  I  write  this,  my 
health  has  returned,  and  I  have  not  felt 
better  in  years." 

Another  man  wrote:  "The  farm  cer- 
tainly meets  a  long  felt  necessity  in  the 
way  of  furnishing  a  temporary  home 
for  unfortunate  persons,  who  would 
otherwise  be  kept  in  jail  for  a  few  days 
and  as  soon  as  set  at  liberty,  fall  back 
into  evil  ways." 

The  other  experiment  is  the  conver- 
sion of  county  jails  into  employment 
agencies  in  Wisconsin.  By  the  Huber 
law,  passed  last  year,  the  sheriff  of 
each  county  is  compelled,  as  soon  as 
possible  following  sentence,  to  provide 
employment  for  men  and  women  com- 
mitted under  the  act.  This  employment 
may  be  anywhere  within  the  county  and 
the  sheriff  may  hire  his  prisoners  out 
to  any  firm  or  person. 

Rock  county,  with  a  population  of  60,- 
000,  has  given  the  law  a  pretty  thorough 
trial  within  the  past  few  months.  Earle 
S.  Holman  of  Janesville  reports  that 
sheriff  C.  S.  Whipple  has  had  no  dif- 
ficulty in  finding  employment  for  all  his 
minor  offenders,  such  as  drunkards, 
petty  thieves,  and  vagrants,  who  have 
•  heretofore  spent  their  time  in  idleness 
in  the  county  jail.  Seventy  persons 
were  sentenced  under  this  act  during  its 
first  month.  The  demand  for  the  serv- 
ices of  the  prisoners,  especially  for  farm 
labor,  has  exceeded  the  supply. 

That  the  arrangement  has  proved 
satisfactory  to  the  prisoners  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  four  returned  at  the 
end  of  their  terms  to  obtain  new  jobs, 
and  a  number  who  were  not  prisoners  at 
all  have  applied  for  and  received  work 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  sheriff. 

While  this  arrangement  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  objectionable  prac- 
tices of  "lease  labor,"  safeguards 
against  abuse  have  been  provided.  The 
sheriff  is  the  sole  custodian  of  the 
prisoners  and  is  responsible  for  them  at 
all  times.  If  prisoners  have  any  de- 
pendents, their  earnings  are  turned  over 
to  them ;  if  not,  earnings  go  to  the 
county  treasury.  The  sheriff  receives 
the  wages  from  the  employers,  being 
compelled  to  make  a  detailed  report  on 
each  man  to  the  county  supervisors. 

Prisoners  who  work  faithfully  and  be- 
have satisfactorily  are  entitled  to  one- 
fourth  reduction  in  their  terms.  Those 
who  shirk  may  be  placed  in  solitary  con- 
finement on  a  diet  of  bread  and  water 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  ten  days. 

Three  committed  to  terms  at  hard 
labor  have  escaped,  one  of  whom  was 
captured  and  given  the  maximum  pen- 
alty of  a  year  in  state  prison.  No  sub- 
sequent escapes  have  been  attempted. 
Four  who  abused  their  paroles  by  be- 
coming intoxicated  were  sentenced  to 
ten  days  of  bread  and  water  and  their 
example  has  not  been  followed. 


SOUTH    END    MUSIC    SCHOOL   IN 
ITS  OWN  BUILDING 

ON  JANUARY  5  the  South  End 
Music  School  opened  for  the  year  in  its 
new  building  at  32  Rutland  street, 
Boston. 

Originally  a  small  group  of  boys  and 
girls  meeting  at  South  End  House,  the 
school  outgrew  in  turn  the  assembly 
room  of  the  settlement  and  the  old 
wooden .  building  in  Pembroke  street 
where  it  has  been  housed  for  the  past 
three  years.  At  last  established  in 
a  fine  modern  building,  especially 
equipped  for  its  needs,  the  music  school 
can  properly  take  care  of  its  225  pupils 
and  can  advance  some  hope  of  accom- 
modation to  the  125  children  on  the 
waiting  list. 

In  organization  and  in  purpose  the 
South  End  Music  School  in  Boston,  is 
the  pupil  of  the  Music  School  Settlement 
in  New  York.  Its  aim,  as  stated  in  the 
report  for  1912-13,  is  "to  meet  the  need 
of  the  people  for  music,  to  foster  the 
love  of  music  among  the  people  and  to 
raise  the  standards  of  musical  taste." 
This  ideal  is  made  practicable  by  offer- 
ing good  instruction  at  nominal  prices, 
by  requiring  a  high  standard  of  work 
from  both  master  and  pupil,  by  empha- 
sizing the  social  and  musical  value  of 
collective  musical  work  and  by  giving 
the  neighborhood  opportunities  to  hear 
and  appreciate  good  music. 

For  twenty-five  cents  a  lesson  (forty- 
five  cents  for  two  lessons  a  week)  chil- 
dren may  receive  instruction  from  men 
and  women  well  known  in  the  musical 
profession. 

The  head  resident,  Catherine  Saun- 
ders,  sums  up  the  ideal  the  settlement  is 
striving  to  attain  as  follows:  "If  we  can 
teach  the  young  people  who  come  to  us 
that  simplicity  and  sincerity  are  two  of 
the  principal  elements  in  music,  we  shall 
have  taught  them  two  of  the  greatest 
principles  in  life." 


NOON  HOUR  LECTURES 

The  New  York  School  of  Philan- 
thropy is  giving  thirty  noon  day  dis- 
cussions on  agencies  for»  social  improve- 
ment, including  the  university,  the  po- 
litical party,  business,  the  courts,  the 
playground,  the  church,  the  charities  and 
the  government.  The  addresses  began 
February  5  and  will  run  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays  at  noon  until  May  21.  An- 
nouncements may  be  secured  of  the  di- 
rector, Edward  T.  Devine,  105  East 
22d  street,  New  York. 


31  YEARS  OF  THE  C.  O.  S. 

Mayor  John  Purroy  Mitchel  will  dis- 
cuss the  social  needs  of  New  York  city 
at  a  meeting  on  the  evening  of  February 
16,  in  Aeolian  Hall,  34  West  Forty- 
third  street,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society.  George 
McAneny,  president  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen,  and  William  A.  Prendergast, 
comptroller,  will  speak  on  other  aspects 
of  the  same  subject.  The  meeting  marks 
the  thirty-first  anniversary  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society.  Robert 
W.  de  Forest,  president  of  the  society. 
Edward  T.  Devine  and  Lawrence  Veil- 
ler,  will  outline  the  society's  share  in 
the  social  program  of  the  citv. 
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SOCIAL   HYMNS 

Some   Comments   on   the   Special    Number 
of  THE   SURVEY 


The  A.  S.  Barnes  Company  (New 
York)  have  undertaken  the  early  pub- 
lication of  the  collection  of  social 
hymns  brought  out  in  the  January  3  is- 
sue of  THE  SURVEY  in  pamphlet  form — 
with  music.  Mrs.  Mussey  will  edit  the 
hymnal  and  it  will  include  additional 
hymns  which  have  come  to  hand  since 
the  social  hymn  number  of  THE  SURVEY 
went  to  press. 

At  the  annual  child  labor  service  of 
the  University  Church  at  Urbana,  111., 
songs  from  THE  SURVEY  social  hymn 
number  were  distributed  in  pamphlet 
form.  Among  them  were  God  of  the 
strong,  God  of  the  weak,  by  Richard 
Watson  Gilder;  When  wilt  Thou  save 
the  people?  by  Ebenezer  Elliott;  Not 
alone  for  mighty  empire,  by  William  P. 
Merrill,  and  Dr.  Patten's  hymns  be- 
ginning, Ye  sons  of  toil  and  daughters 
•  bound,  and  My  country,  'tis  in  thee. 
The  speaker  was  A.  J.  Tpdd,  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  and  former  chief  probation  of- 
ficer of  the  San  Francisco  Juvenile  Pro- 
bation Court. 

Information  regarding  other  meetings 
at  which  social  hymns  are  sung  will  be 
gladly  received. 

The  following  letters  are  some  of 
those  which  have  reached  us  showing 
widespread  interest  in  this  bit  of  pio- 
neering on  the  part  of  THE  SURVEY: 


The  collection  is  a  God-send  to  all 
who  are  engaged  in  work  where  all 
kinds  of  people  might  go  for  social  in- 
spiration. I  shall  take  pleasure  in  call- 
ing the  attention  of  all  my  friends  who 
are  interested  in  forums  to  the  great 
help  this  collection  of  hymns  will  af- 
ford them. 

GEORGE  W.  COLEMAN. 

[Director  Ford  Hall  Meetings.] 

Boston. 


Hearty  congratulations  on  your  recent 
issue  of  social  hymns.  We  greatly  need 
more  of  them  in  our  church  singing, 
and  I  hope  you  will  receive  a  sufficient 
number  of  hymns  for  our  age  that  can 
be  put  in  book  form  for  church  use. 
GEORGE  E.  BEVANS. 

[Pastor  St.  Nicholas  Ave. 
Presbyterian  Church.] 

New  York. 


Entirely  aside  from  any  personal  as- 
pect of  the  matter,  may  I  congratulate 
you  upon  the  splendid  collection  of 
hymns  which  you  have  succeeded  in 
bringing  together.  I  was  really  aston- 
ished to  discover  that  so  much  material 
was  available.  Of  course,  we  are  very 
far  from  having  the  abundant  and  var- 
ied resources  that  we  need,  but  hymnol- 
ogy  is  a  result  of  growth  and  therefore 
takes  time.  A  century  hence.  I  venture 
to  say.  we  will  have  a  collection  of 


social  hymns  which  will  rival  in  extent 
and  beauty  the  traditional  hymnology  of 
Christianity. 

JOHN  HAYNES  HOLMES. 

[Minister,  Church  of  the  Messiah.] 

New  York. 


I  wish  to  commend  you  especially  on 
the  collections  of  hymns  which  appear- 
ed in  the  issue  for  January  3,  1914.  The 
first  social  hymn  of  the  collection  seem- 
ed especially  deserving  of  commenda- 
tion. It  was  vivid,  clear,  and  seemed 
to  have  just  the  right  spirit. 

WILLIAM  W.  EDEL. 

Carlisle,   Pa. 


I  am  writing  to  congratulate  you  on 
the  One  Hundred  Hymns  of  Brother- 
hood, and  I  hope  you  will  soon  publish 
them  with  the  music  notes  in  popular 
edition  that  may  be  kept  in  permanent 
form  and  used  by  all  who  can  sing. 
Though  not  familiar  with  the  tunes  call- 
ed for,  church  goers  are  supposed  to 
know  them;  how  many  are  not  church 
attenders  who  should  use  this  and  would 
probably. 

C.   M.   COOPER, 

Wilmington,   Del. 

Your  song  number  of  THE  SURVEY  is 
great. 

SYDNEY  STRONG. 
[President  Central  Council 

of  Social  Agencies.] 
Seattle,  Wash. 


Congratulations  on  your  issue  of  Jan- 
uary 3. 

The  hymns  of  brotherhood  and  social 
aspiration  are  a  splendid  collection  and 
we  are  all  greatly  in  your  debt  for  pre- 
paring it  for  us.  A  noble  work  well 
done.  THE  SURVEY  is  certainly  clear, 
strong  and  true.  I  like  your  recent  is- 
sues better  than  the  past.  Fewer  ar- 
ticles and  more  thorough  suit  me  exactly. 
THEO.  M.  FISHER. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


Congratulations  on  the  last  issue  of 
THE  SURVEY.  In  your  splendid  work 
you  have  never  made  a  better  contribu- 
tion, nor  has  any  other  association  to 
social  service,  than  the  collection  and 
publishing  of  One  Hundred  Hymns  of 
Brotherhood  and  Social  Aspiration. 

You  certainly  must  have  anticipated 
the  demand  that  there  will  be  for  these 
hymns,  and  if  you  can  help  to  get  the 
community  singing  them,  I  can  not  think 
of  any  greater  service  you  can  arrange. 

I  am  thinking  of  introducing  two  or 

three   hundred    copies    into    our   chapel 

service.      These   hymns   exactly   fit   the 

need  of  college  and  university  men.    .    .    . 

SILAS  EVANS. 

Ripon,  Wis. 


I  should  like  to  express  to  you  my 
profound  gratitude  for  the  collection  of 
the  hymns  of  the  social  awakening 
which  you  published  in  the  first  January 
number  of  THE  SURVEY.  I  believe  you 
have  rendered  here  a  service  that  will 
be  far-reaching  and  will  affect  all  hymn 
book  makers  from  now  on.  It  is  a  great 
gratification  to  me  because  I  have  for 
years  been  calling  for  precisely  such 
hymns  and  the  introduction  of  them 
into  the  ordinary  hymn  books. 

WALTER  RAUSCHENBUSCH. 

[Rochester  Theological   Seminary.] 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Interesting  things  have  been  achieved 
by  THE  SURVEY  in  sending  out  an  ap- 
peal for  "social  hymns."  .  .  .  The 
final  result  is  inspiring  and  encouraging 
to  the  music  lover  who  can  not  but  won- 
der what  has  become  of  noble  song 
when  he  listens  to  the  banalities  posing 
in  the  name  of  music.  .  .  .  The  dis- 
cerning will  be  gratified  by  a  reading 
of  the  poems  written  for  the  new  need 
and  also  to  find  how  many  of  our  olc 
and  loved  poets  proved  themselves 
prophets  and  seers,  as  true  poets  must 
be.  ... 

We  commend  to  a  discriminating  pub- 
lic THE  SURVEY  of  January  3,  as  a  dis- 
tinguished and  interesting  number.  It 
should  figure  on  the  bookstands  and  be 
read  by  a  larger  public  than  that  to 
which  its  appeal  is  usually  made.  "Lei 
me  make  the  songs  of  a  nation,  who  will 
may  make  the  laws"  has  sound  sense 
at  its  root.  Let  us  look  to  our  songs ! 
The  Graphic  (Los  Angeles,  Cal.) 


That  hymn  number  of  THE  SURVEY 
is  simply  fine.  I  congratulate  you  and 
the  hard-worked  and  half-distractec 
committee  upon  producing  so  notable  a 
result.  For  it  surely  marks  an  epoch 
in  social  endeavor  when  it  can  give 
voice  to  song.  And  Dr.  Patten's  ac- 
count of  his  experience  in  giving  the 
social  vision  a  poetic  expression  adapt- 
ed to  the  needs  of  an  appealing  hymnol- 
ogy is  most  illuminating  and  should  re- 
sult as  he  hopes,  in  more  creative  ef- 
fort along  that  line. 

My  deep  interest  in  hymnology  and 
life-long  fondness  for  great  hymns  leads 
me  to  register  a  mild  protest,  however, 
to  his  statement  that  "Without  the 
thought  of  depravity  the  religious  hymn 
would  fail  of  it's  appeal."  I  think  I 
realize  the  necessary  limitations  in  the 
choice  of  ideas  and  words  for  such 
hymns  as  the  situation  requires  and  also 
that  human  life  is  exceedingly  varied 
in  it's  experiences  and  tastes,  but  so 
broad  a  statement  as  that  a  religious 
hymn  depends  upon  the  thought  of  de- 
pravity for  its  appeal,  is  to  me,  very 
wide  of  the  mark. 

Most  of  the  really  great  and  living 
hymns  have  been  written  under  the 
emotional  stress  of  some  great  personal 
experience  of  sorrow,  conflict,  victory, 
love,  test  of  faith  or  mystical  apprehen- 
sion of  God  made  real  in  the  fellowship 
with  Christ.  There  have  been  thou- 
sands o"f  hymns  written  to  order,  so  to 
speak,  which  could  not  and  have  not 
lived  in  the  hearts  and  voices  of  men 
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although  still  appearing  in  print  on  the 
pages  of  hymnals.  Doctrinal  or  denom- 
inational Jiymns  are  practically  fore- 
doomed to  failure  when  written  as  such. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  few  of  them  are 
sung  regularly  by  the  churches  today. 
With  the  exception  of  the  hymns  carry- 
ing a  war-like  note  very  few  hymns  will 
be  heard  in  our  churches  which  bear 
the  stamp  of  the  thought  of  depravity. 
Some  of  them  you  have  included  in  your 
collection.  Many  others  of  course  had 
no  place  in  this  particular  compilation 
for  they  were  expressions  of  personal 
religious  feeling  more  than  of  the  social 
note.  But  they  do  not  depend  upon  de- 
pravity for  their  abiding  appeal — note, 
for  example :  When  morning  gilds  the 
skies,  Awake,  my  soul,  stretch  every 
nerve,  Lead,  kindly  light,  Jesus  calls 
us  o'er  the  tumult,  Lord  of  all  being 
throned  afar,  The  King  of  Love  mv 
Shepherd  is,  and  many,  many  more. 

But  there  have  been  all  top  few  gen- 
uinely great  hymns  of  social  service 
principally  because  heretofore  there  has 
been  no  great  era  of  social  service.  The 
world  is  just  emerging  into  a  conscious- 
ness of  what  the  gospel  of  Christ  reallv 
means.  The  great  social  hymns  must 
come.  We  have  some  now  and  for  this 
definite  and  constructive  reaching  out 
for  more,  every  earnest  lover  of  God 
and  men  should  give  thanks  and  immed- 
iately get  to  work  rehearsing  this 
splendid  collection  now  at  hand. 

ASA  MERRICK  PARKKR. 

[Minister  Mystic  Side 
'Congregational  Church. 1 
F.verett.   Mass. 


Most  of  your  collection  is  fine,  Ches- 
terton's best  of  all.  I  thank  you  for 
printing  them  for  they  are  vital  to  the 
children  of  this  generation  who  sing 
them  with  a  swing. 

[Rev.]  FREDERIC  K.  ROWLAND. 
[Member  Social  Service  Commission  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  Diocese  of  Ore- 
gon.] 


large  a  body  of  song  to  which  to  tune 
its  voice. 

"The  startling  deficiency  in  the  whole 
collection  is  confessed  though  not  real- 
ized in  the  introduction,  which  express- 
ly states  that  'no  hymns  of  atonement, 
sin,  and  sacrifice'  have  been  included, 
since  the  determination  was  to  'hold  to 
the  sunny  way.'  Deplorable  indeed  is 
the  superficiality  of  social  conceptions 
which  such  a  remark  reveals.  There 
wouldn't  be  any  'sunny  way'  in  the 
world  anywhere  if  atonement  and  sacri- 
fice were  left  out.  How  queerly  some 
people  think  they  get  rid  of  the  world's 
sin  by  forgetting  ill  It  won't  be  for- 
gotten, however,  and  there  is  no  joy 
or  justice  among  men  until  somebody 
sacrifices  to  atone  for  sin,  even  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  of  Christ.  But  if 
anyone  thinks  that  sacrifice  of  such  sort 
is  gloomy,  let  him  go  and  look  on  the 
people  who  have  made  the  sacrifice. 
Rather  it  gives  the  only  invincible 
cheer."—  The  Continent  (N.  Y.). 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  read  with 
great  interest  your  One  Hundred 
Hymns  of  Brotherhood  and  Social  As- 
piration, with  the  accompanying  ar- 
ticle, Hymn  Writing,  and  three  exam- 
ples in  hymn  production  by  Prof. 
Simon  N.  Patten,  in  THE  SURVEY  of 
January  3.  Both  the  selection  of  hymns 
and  the  article  impressed  me  favor- 
ably, the  selection  as  being  very  excel- 
lent, the  article  as  being  at  least  sig- 
nificant and  possibly  prophetic.  Every 
great  movement  has  its  lyric  utterance. 
The  social  service  movement  has  by  no 
means  failed  of  such  utterance  even 
hitherto.  Modern  poetry  is  deeply 
saturated  with  the  social  spirit,  and  in 
the  existing  hymnody  that  spirit  has 
fine  and  kindling  expression,  as  your 
selection  shows. 

Yet  it  may  be  possible  and  desirable 
to  make  that  utterance  still  more  ex- 
press in  hymns  of  a  specific  type.  If 
what  I  shall  further  say  shall  appear 
critical  let  the  criticism  be  regarded, 
not  as  unfriendly,  hut  as  springing 


from  a  profound  and  allying  sympathy. 

Approving  not  only  of  the  general 
purpose  of  Prof.  Patten's  article  but,  in 
the  main,  of  its  principles  and  definite 
precepts,  I  am  yet  surprised  at  its  posi- 
tions on  some  points.  I  endorse  very 
heartily  the  view  that  the  social  or 
brotherhood  principle  must  create  its 
own  emotive  formulae  by  consecrating 
its  own  lyric  idiom,  baptizing  it  in  its 
own  feeling  and  sentiment,  and  by  re- 
peated and  associate  use  rendering  it 
instinct  with  emotional  values,  with 
their  practical  reactions,  in  ever  deep- 
ening and  broadening  degrees.  I  would 
even  go  further  and  say  that  these  ly- 
rics should  strike  out  new  stanzaic 
forms,  and  claim  and  create  new  melo- 
dic settings;  for  the  new  utterance  is 
not  complete,  but  is  an  indeterminate 
and  plagiaristic  affair,  so  long  as  in  the 
melodic  settings  it  borrows  so  largely 
from  existing  forms. 

What  does  not  impress  me  so  favor- 
ably in  the  article  is  its  attitude  in  re- 
lation to  the  use  of  nature  imagery  and 
symbolism,  and  the  emotion  which  the 
lyric  treatment  of  nature  induces. 

The  religious  teachers  of  the  day 
seem  to  fight  shy  of  the  influence  of 
nature,  as  though  suspecting  it  of  a 
pagan  or  materialistic  taint.  They  re- 
fer to  nature  for  purposes  of  illustration 
and  embellishment,  and  draw  from  her 
phenomena  and  processes  parables  and 
lessons  innumerable;  but  they  do  not 
recognize  and  interpret  her  as  a  prim- 
al source  of  religious  emotion  and  nur- 
ture. There  are,  indeed,  many  excep- 
tions to  this  statement,  as  for  example, 
Prof.  Rauschenbush,  in  his  Prayers 
for  the  Social  Awakening,  and  Prof. 
Hocking,  in  his  recent  work,  The  Mean- 
ing of  God  in  Human  Experience;  but 
the  statement  embodies  a  general  truth. 
The  exponents  of  Socialism  in  its  cur- 
rent types,  Internationalism,  Syndical- 
ism, and  the  rest,  manifest  a  like  re- 
serve. Nature  has  for  them  no  mes- 
sage or  inspiration. 

This  betrays  a  sense  of  utter  dishar- 
mony and  distrust  in  regard  to  what  is 


I  wish  to  send  a  word  of  thanks  to 
the  publishers  of  THE  SURVEY  for  the 
insertion  of  the  hundred  beautiful  and 
inspiring  hymns.  A  novel  idea  cer- 
tainly, and  one  which  must  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  large  number  of  sympa- 
thetic readers  of  this  magazine,  which 
stands  for  brotherhood  and  social  as- 
piration. 

[Mrs.]  HARRIET  T.  LEWIS. 

Chicago,  111. 


"THE  SURVEY,  the  attractive  sociai 
service  magazine  published  in  New 
York,  is  always  doing  extraordinary 
stunts — extraordinarily  interesting,  too, 
all  of  them.  Its  'social  hymn  number' 
is  the  latest  and  it  is  certainly  an  in- 
spiration to  see  brought  together  be- 
tween magazine  covers  110  stirring 
songs  of  aspiration,  faith,  liberty,  jus- 
tice, peace,  labor,  brotherhood  and 
patriotism — all  speaking  the  vital  social 
message  of  Christ's  gospel.  It  is  rather 
surprising  to  realize  that  the  social 
movement  in  the  church  already  has  so 


TWO  USEFUL  AND  INSPIRING  BOOKS 

THE  HEALTH  MASTER 

By  SAMUEL  HOPKINS  ADAMS 

"Suggestions  and  advice  on  matters  of  health  and  hygiene  are  presented  in  a 
unique  but  effective  way.     The  advice  is  sound,  the  medium  of  a  story  is  an  accept- 
able means  of  giving  it,  and  the  book  should  be  well  received  by  all  who  are  looking 
for  a  work  on  the  general  subject  of  how  to  keep  well." — Chicago  Tribune. 
$1.35  net.  -i-  -:-  ->-  Postage  Extra 

WHAT  MEN  LIVE  BY 

By  DR.  RICHARD  C.  CABOT 

A  physician's  contribution  to  the  conduct  of  life.     "Such  writing,  because  it  sets 
before  the  reader  in  a  fresh  and  entertaining  way  beliefs  and  truths  hitherto  but 
vaguely  held,  must  be  richly  inspirational  in  its  effect." — Boston  Transcript. 
$1.50  net.  -:-  -:-  -:-  Postage  Extra 
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basic  and  formative  in  relation  to  hu- 
man life  both  individual  and  social,  and 
carries  the  tacit  admission  of  a  pro- 
found revolt  against  what  is  more  prim- 
al and  persistent  than  any  phase  of  so- 
cial order  or  economic  administration, 
even  the  very  nature  of  things ;  but  it 
is,  in  truth,  a  colossal  mistake,  due  to 
misapprehension  and  prejudice,  this 
conceding,  as  it  were,  of  nature  to  the 
other  side,  as  though  she  were  involved 
in  the  wrongs,  tyrannies  and  abuses  by 
which  her  domain  has  been  maladminis- 
tered  and  her  bounty  unfairly  distribu- 
ted. 

And  now  it  would  appear  that  our 
leaders  in  the  work  of  social  service 
and  betterment,  the  noblest  and  worthi- 
est movement  of  the  lime,  while  not  in- 
volved in  the  doctrines  and  plans  of  the, 
more  radical  theorists,  have  yet  drifted 
away  from  the  spirit  and  policy  of 
earlier  leaders  in  this  work,  such  as 
Kingsley  and  Toynbee,  and  of  contem- 
porary leaders  elsewhere,  such  as 
George  Russell,  the  nature  mystic  and 
poet — who,  as  the  journalistic  mouth- 
piece and  leader  of  the  agricultural  co- 
operative movement  in  Ireland,  has  done 
so  much  for  the  industrial  and  social 
regeneration  of  that  land;  and  that 
while  utilising  nature  for  sanitary  and 
health-promoting  effects,  and  for  the 
brightness  she  is  capable  of  infusing  in- 
to slum-darkened,  toil-strangled,  and 
poverty-burdened  lives,  they  do  not  in- 
voke her  distinctively  spiritual  influen- 
ces. 

This  might  be  construable  as  a  re- 
specting of  the  boundaries  of  their 
sphere  of  action,  and  non-intrusion  in- 
to the  department  of  religion ;  but  if 
this  be  the  meaning  of  their  reserve  they 
are  altogether  too  careful,  for  the  re- 
ligious influence  of  nature  is  among  the 
most  salutary  forces  that  can  touch 
disordered  and  impoverished  lives,  and 
is  surely  too  broad  and  common  to  ex- 
cite ecclesiastical  jealousy. 

So  we  regret  that  Professor  Patten 
should  seem  to  make  the  nature  emo- 
tion taboo  in  the  new  social  hymnody 
he  seeks  to  induce  and  direct.  To  be 
sure,  he  is  not  utterly  prohibitive,  be- 
ing more  tolerant  towards  this  than  to- 
wards other  elements  of  the  old  hymn- 
nody;  but  he  is  unmistakably  repressive. 
The  fine  selection  from  existing  hymns 
which  accompanies  the  article  does  not, 
however,  sustain  his  rubrics,  ten  of  the 
hundred  being  distinctively  nature 
hymns,  and  a  larger  number  having 
fine  touches  of  nature  imagery  and  sen- 
timent. 

It  is  worth  remembering  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  nature  poets,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
down  to  our  own  day,  have  been  mark- 
ed by  a  broad  humanity  and  profound 
social  sympathy,  and  have  been  proph- 
ets of  popular  rights  and  social  justice. 
Nature  is  with  us  and  for  us,  and  her 
message  and  music  should  ring  and 
echo  in  our  songs;  and  when  our  social 
science  shall  have  achieved  its  end,  or 
even  have  become  broadly  and  firmly 
established,  the  morning  stars  will  again 
sing  together  and  the  sons  of  God 
shout  for  joy. 

J.  WESTBY   EARNSHAW. 

Lowvflle.   N.   Y. 


Prostitution  in  Europe 

By  Abraham  Flexner 

A  work  of  which  President  Charles  W. 

Eliot  says: 

<J  "It  is  an  accurate,  comprehensive 
and  just  study  of  one  of  the  great- 
est evils  in  civilized  society,  and  it 
points  the  way  to  useful  and  effec- 
tive reformatory  action,  not  only  in 
regard  to  prostitution  itself,  but 
also  in  regard  to  venereal  disease 
and  alcoholism." 

C  Introduction  ky  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr., 
Chairman  of  ths  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene. 
Ten  graphs  and  index.  Octavo,  455  pages. 
"Price  $1.30  net,  foliage  12  cents. 

For  sale  at  all  booksellers  and  by  The 
Survey  Associates,  Inc.  Published  for  the 
Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene  by 
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PRACTICAL  SOCIOLOGIST  AS  EX 
ECUTIVE  HEAD  OF  FEDERATIO^ 
OF  CHARITIES.  MUST  BE  FORCE- 
FUL  AND  DIPLOMATIC.  RIGHT  SAL- 
ARY TO  RIGHT  MAN.  OPPORTUN- 
ITY FOR  DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE 
FEDERATION  OF  NON-SECTARIAN 
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ing.  Address  1214,  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  woman,  executive  ability,  si> 
years  in  Christian  work  desires  position  a 
bookkeeper,  office  executive,  or  institutions 
work.  Address  1215,  SURVEY. 

GYMNASTIC  Director,  7  years'  teac 
ing  experience,  Instructor  in  Athletics,  box- 
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connection.  Address  1216  SURVEY. 
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WORKING    WOMEN    AND   FAC- 
TORY FIRE  RISKS 

WOMEN  TRADE  UNIONISTS  in 
Chicago  in  their  efforts  for  factory  fire 
prevention  have  secured  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  fire  underwriters,  who  have 
recently  defrayed  the  expense  for  print- 
ed blanks  on  which  working  women  may 
report  violations  of  ordinances. 

After  the  Triangle  factory  fire  in 
N'ew  York  the  Women's  Trade  Union 
League  of  Chicago  provided  blanks 
which  were  turned  in  by  working  girls 
who  gave  information  as  to  conditions 
in  factories,  stores  and  other  work 
places.  But,  ironically  enough,  several 
thousand  of  these  blanks  were  destroy- 
ed when  a  fire  consumed  the  building 
in  which  the  office  of  the  league  was  lo- 
cated. 

The  league  kept  on  vigorously,  never- 
theless. At  its  request  the  City  Coun- 
cil established  a  Bureau  of  Fire  Pre- 
vention whose  chief  has  been  glad  to 
avail  himself  of  the  co-operation  of  the 
members  of  the  league.  He  has  organ- 
ized drills  in  department  stores  and  fac- 
tories, and  has  trained  designated  em- 
ployes to  conduct  them.  For  fire  alarms 
he  has  suggested  and  supervised  the  in- 
stallation of  systems  of  lights  to  replace 
bells,  whose  sudden  clang  is  likely  to  in- 
crease terror  and  panic. 

The  blanks  which  the  league  is  now 
distributing,  were  prepared  by  a  gradu- 
ate student  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, who  made  a  study  of  the  laws  de- 
signed to  prevent  fires  and  make  escape 
easy.  The  questions  concern  such  spe- 
cific details  as  to  conditions  in  places 
of  employment  that  accurate  informa- 
tion can  easily  be  secured  through 
working  women  of  average  intelligence. 

The  blanks  are  arranged  so  that  an 
envelope  is  not  required  to  send  them 
in.  A  couple  of  folds  and  sealing  along 
a  gummed  edge  leave  the  address  of  the 
Women's  Trade  Union  League  on  the 
outside  just  as  on  an  envelope.  The 
blanks  are  distributed  through  district 
offices  and  committees  and  members  of 
the  league  hand  them  out  at  factory- 
doors  and  at  gatherings  of  employes. 

I'ntume  XXXf,  No.  2J. 


What  the  author  of  On  the  Trail 

•of    the    Immigrant    thinks    of    Mrs. 

Bacon's    serial    "Beauty   for   Ashes," 

appearing  in  the  magazine  issues  of 

THE  SURVEY: 


/  have  just  finished  reading  three 
installments  of  Mrs.  Bacon's  social 
awakening,  "Beauty  for  Ashes." 

I  have  read  which  site  not  inap- 
propriately calls  this  story  not  only 
with  the  eye  but  with  the  ear,  with 
the  heart,  for  there  is  a  charm  in  it,  a 
sort  of  singing  quality — and  if  I  were 
a  trained  musician  I  could  write  a 
symphony  under  its  inspiration. 

I  have  rarely  read  anything  so  self- 
revealing  yet  so  stimulating  to  effort, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  get 
out  of  service — among  the  ashes— 
the  beauty  which  the  author  lias 
reafcd  for  herself. 

I  am  now  in  the  midst  of  a  case 
which  seems  entangled  and  hopeless. 
It  leads  all  the  way  from  Kansas  to 
Russia;  hardly  have  I  disentangled 
one  chain  till  I  find  another  knot — 
trying  to  help  one  person.  I  now 
have  mosi_  of  our  social  political  prob- 
lems staring  at  me,  defying  me.  Yet 
I  think  it  all  worth  while,  even  this 
sloiv  one-by-one  job,  and  it  has  been 
made  still  more  ivorth  while  by  read- 
ing Mrs.  Bacon's  sweet,  strong,  op- 
timistic self-revealing  story. 
•  I  trust  you  can  give  the  readers  of 
THE  SURVEY  the  whole  story,  or  at 
least  make  it  possible  for  us  to  get  it. 
It's  a  call  to  a  big  job,  given  so  sweet- 
ly, charmingly,  that  it  will  be  hard 
to  resist  it. 

EDWARD  A.  STEINER. 

Grinnell,  Iowa. 

The  next  installment:  The  Problems 
of  the  Working  Girl  will  appear 
March  7.  Single  copies  25  cents. 
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UNICIPAL     PLANS     FOR    THE 
UNEMPLOYED 


ESTIMATES  AND  GUESSES  as  to 
the  number  of  unemployed  press  hard  on 
each  others'  heels  and  run  true  to  form 
in  varying  a  hearty  hundred  per  cent. 
Whatever  the  number,  it  seems  certain 
that  many  more  men  and  women  are  out 
of  work  than  usual,  even  at  this  time  of 
year  when  the  slack  months  of  many 
seasonal  occupations  coincide.  The 
greater  part  of  the  country  is  affected. 
Bitter  cold  and  heavy  snow  have  intensi- 
fied the  distress  over  wide  areas.  Pri- 
vate agencies  are  everywhere  turning  to 
city  officials  not  only  to  care  for  home- 
less men,  but  to  provide  work  of  some 
sort  for  the  workless. 

In  New  York,  Mayor  Mitchel  has  an- 
nounced the  opening  of  a  central  em- 
ployment exchange.  This  will  not  fill 
jobs  directly,  but  will  form  a  clearing 
house  to  centralize  the  information  now 
scattered  among  725  licensed  employ- 
ment agencies  in  New  York's  five 
boroughs  and  is  expected  to  overcome 
some  of  the  present  haphazard  methods 
which  Miss  Kellor  has  pointed  out  in 
THE  SURVEY.  In  particular,  it  will  save 
a  man  from  tramping  the  rounds  of 
agencies  supplying  help  of  every  kind 
except  the  particular  kind  he  can  ren- 
der. The  mayor  reported  that  employ- 
ment agencies  had  placed  only  17  per 
cent  of  their  applicants  from  December 
15  to  January  15. 

The  central  exchange  will,  in  the 
mayor's  words,  be  modeled  "on  similar 
exchanges  in  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Ger- 
many and  England."  It  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  Bureau  of  Licenses,  and  will  be 
permanent. 

The  mayor  has  urged  business  men 
and  heads  of  city  departments  to  stretch 
every  possible  opportunity  of  keeping 
men  at  work  and  of  finding  employment 
for  those  now  idle.  The  Street  Clean- 
ing Department  has  given  one  meal  or 
a  lodging  in  return  for  an  hour's  work. 
The  state  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  be  asked  to  urge  farmers  to  take 
on  men  earlier  than  usual. 

Housing  the  homeless   in   New  York 
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Weed  in  the  New  York  Tribune 


THE  "WRECKREATION"  PIER 
SIX  HUNDRED  SLEPT  ON  THE  RECREATION  PIER     LAST  NIGHT — NEWS  ITEM 


has  proved  a  difficult  problem  ever  since 
Mayor  Mitchel's  administration  went  in 
on  January  1.  Early  in  January  a  recre- 
ation pier  was  fitted  up  by  Commissioner 
Kingsbury  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities  to  care  for  the  overflow  from 
the  Municipal  Lodging  House.  The  two 
have  provided  sleeping  quarters  of  one 
sort  or  another  for  an  average  of  2,000 
men  a  night.  The  lodging  house  itself, 
with  an  emergency  capacity  of  800,  has 
"slept"  as  many  as  1,500,  packed  intts 
waiting  rooms  and  halls. 

In  San  Francisco  the  unemployed  be- 
gan to  organize  and  agitate  shortly  be- 
fore Christmas.  They  paraded  the 
streets,  and  called  on  the  officials  for 
help.  Thirty  thousand  dollars  was  ap- 
propriated by  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
for  food,  served  from  a  kitchen  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose,  and  some  men 
were  employed  at  the  charter  rate  of 
three  dollars  for  an  eight-hour  day's 
work. 

These   measures  called  so  many   idle 


men  to  San  Francisco  that  the  mayor 
turned  the  whole  matter  over  to  a  citi- 
zens' committee,  which  decided  upon  20 
cents  an  hour  as  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  men  without  drawing  others  to  the 
city.  Public  work  was  mapped  out  and 
the  kitchen  continued.  The  $30,000  ap- 
propriation is  almost  exhausted  and,  up 
to  February  4,  $37,000  had  been  col- 
lected by  the  committee.  Vacant  build- 
ings were  opened  for  sleeping  quarters. 

When  work  was  begun  the  men  re- 
sponded very  well.  There  have  been  at 
all  times  more  men  willing  to  work  than 
there  have  been  jobs,.  Ag  many  as 
1,500  have  been  put  to  work  in  one  day. 
The  funds  are  now  low,  and  the  number 
employed  does  not  exceed  300.  The 
weather  has  improved;  work  is  opening 
up  in  the  country,  and  it  is  likely  that 
the  most  acute  stage  of  the  problem  has 
been  passed. 

Riots  and  disturbances,  widely  re- 
ported in  the  newspapers,  are  said  by 
those  connected  with  the  citizens'  com- 


mittee to  have  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
Prominent  in  the  agitation  conducted  by 
the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  has 
been  Lucy  Parsons,  widow  of  Albert 
Parsons,  one  of  the  men  who  was  hung 
following  the  Haymarket  riot  in  Chi- 
cago in  1886. 

Emergency  work  for  the  unemployed 
in  Kansas  City  has  been  supplied  this 
year,  as  before,  in  quarries.  Men  are 
paid  a  rate  which  enables  them  to  earn 
a  dollar  a  day,  while  exceptionally  fast 
workers  can  earn  $3.  The  latter  are 
given  work  only  every  third  day.  The 
broken  rock  is  sold  at  a  price  which  cov 
ers  not  only  the  wages  paid  for  break 
ing  it  but  all  overhead  charges.  Work 
thus  provided  in  the  quarries  is  said  to 
have  been  sufficient  to  care  adequate!) 
for  Kansas  City's  unemployed. 

Agitators  of  the  Industrial  Workers 
of  the  World  have  been  active.  Scores 
of  their  followers  refused  to  work  anc 
were  sent  to  the  city's  penal  farm  on 
charges  of  vagrancy.  There  also  the) 
refused  to  work  and  some  even  went  sc 
far  as  to  burn  shoes  and  other  clothing 
given  them  by  the  city. 

For  the  third  successive  year  St 
Louis  has  had  to  make  emergency  pro 
vision  for  homeless  men.  Efforts  are 
being  made  to  secure  a  municipal  lodg 
ing  house  and  to  provide  for  public  em- 
ployment in  the  new  city  charter  now 
being  drafted. 

Ten  thousand  homeless  men  are  saic 
to  spend  the  winter  in  St.  Louis  ever) 
year.  Most  of  them  put  up  in  5-and- 
10-cent  lodgings,  but  many  have  to  be 
cared  for  by  the  city. 

I  J  p  to  .three  years  ago  500  to  800  men 
lodged  in  the  police  stations  at 
night.  With  the  bitter  cold  of  that  winter 
the  city  rose  to  the  urgent  need  of  public 
provision  and  passed  an  emergency  ap- 
propriation of  $5,000  to  be  spent  by  an 
ex-officio  commission.  In  two  months 
4,500  different  men  were  lodged  and  fee 
in  the  disused  basement  of  the  old  crimi- 
nal courts  building,  adjoining  the  jail, 
where  they  slept  packed  together  on  the 
concrete  floors.  Not  even  two  hours 
work  a  day  on  the  public  streets  for  the 
able-bodied  discouraged  them. 

The  next  winter  caught  St.  Louis  un- 
prepared, and  the  emergency  appropria 
tion  was  again  repeated  for  three 
months  under  the  same  conditions. 
Sixty-five  hundred  different  men  were 
registered  from  January  1  to  April  1. 

1913  found  no  new  provision  to  meet 
this  recurring  problem.  So  emergency 
povision  was  made  for  the  third  time 
and  the  lodging  house  was  opened  De- 
cember 1,  a  month  earlier,  but  under  the 
same  conditions  as  before.  In  spite  of  a 
mild  winter  it  has  been  crowded  nightly 
beyond  its  600  bed  capacity.  Vaccina- 
tion, a  work-test  and  arrests  have  but 
slightly  diminished  the  numbers. 

This  three  years'  experience  has  led 
to  a  definite  plan :  send  to  the  workhouse 
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LOOKING  THROUGH   THE  ARCHES  OF  THE  BAND-STAND    AND    SHELTER    HOUSE    IN    THE    HOBOKEN  PLAYGROUND.      THE  DECORATIVE  FEATURES 
ARE  IN  CEMENT  BY  CHARLES  N.  LOWRIE,  CONSULTING    ARCHITECT  FOR  THE  PARK  COMMISSIONERS 


the  able-bodied  who  will  not  work;  give 
those  who  want  merely  to  live  a  lodging 
and  three  cheap  meals  for  a-  few  hours' 
work  on  the  public  streets;  provide  pub- 
lic employment  on  a  rock-pile  or  similar 
industry  at  wages  slightly  less  than  the 
market  rate  for  those  who  really  want 
work  and  cannot  find  it. 

PLAY     PARK    IN     A    HOBOKEN 
TENEMENT  DISTRICT 

HOBOKEN,  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  visit  it  only  to  sail  away  on  a  trans- 
Atlantic  liner  or  watch  one  depart,  is 
a  dreary,  dingy  shipping  town.  But  evi- 
dence of  its  public  spirit  and  effort  to 
provide  beauty  and  better  neighborhood 
conditions  may  be  seen  in  its  rapidly 
developing  park  and  playground  system. 
The  Hudson  County  Park  Commis- 
sion, in  addition  to  providing  several 
beautiful  outlying  parks  (one  of  160 
acres  along  the  cliffs  overlooking  the 
Hudson)  has  developed  a  play  park  of 
seven  acres  in  the  heart  of  Hoboken's 
tenement  section.  It  is  especially  adapt- 
ed to  the  surrounding  industrial  popula- 
tion, and,  as  is  the  case  with  many  simi- 
lar play  parks  in  Chicago  and  other 
cities  throughout  the  country,  there  is 
little  or  no  grass.  This  means  that 
maximum  amount  of  space  is  available 


for  actual  use  by  the  neighboring 
throngs. 

The  element  of  beauty,  however,  is 
not  lacking.  Trees  and  shrubbery  af- 
ford cool  green  and  shade  for  summer, 
while  the  band-stand  and  shelter  house 
give  the  charm  of  architectural  effect. 
Through  its  arches  are  seen  the  tene- 
ments which  flank  the  park  on  two  sides. 
On  the  other  two  sides  are  large  whole- 
sale houses. 

Swimming  and  wading  pools,  shower- 
bath  house,  playgrounds — one  of  which 
can  be  flooded  for  skating  in  winter — 
and  rest  places  for  old  folks  are  part 
of  the  equipment.  The  shelter  house  is 
so  arranged  that  in  winter  it  may  be 
converted  into  an  attractive  and  com- 
fortable hall  for  lectures  and  social 
neighborhood  gatherings. 

STUDYING   DISEASE   WITH   RELA- 
TION TO  OCCUPATION 

THE  MAN  who  applied  for  treat- 
ment at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  complained  of  a  pain  between 
his  shoulders.  He  had  not  caught  cold, 
he  had  no  indications  of  rheumatism,  he 
recollected  no  sudden  twist  or  wrench 
which  had  strained  the  muscles  of  his 
back.  Yet  the  pain  was  there,  a  tor- 
menting, pulling  pain  which  would  not 
be  rubbed  away  and  which  kept  him 


from  his  work.  The  medical  student 
who  takes  down  the  first  medical  facts 
in  the  cases  inquired  about  the  man's 
occupation.  He  was  a  bottom-finisher 
in  a  shoe  factory.  He  worked  at 
piece  work  and  he  boasted  that  when 
times  were  good  he  could  turn  out  900 
pairs  of  shoes  per  day.  Bending  down 
to  take  a  shoe  from  the  rack  and  lean- 
ing over  to  replace  it,  this  patient  with 
a  mysterious  pain  between  his  should- 
ers repeated  the  same  monotonous  mo- 
tion 3,600  times  every  day ! 

Along  with  other  symptoms,  this 
superhuman  feat  was  noted.  To  this 
man's  hospital  card  was  attached  a  lit- 
tle red  tag,  one  more  symbol  of  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  to  establish  the  "interdepend- 
ence of  medical  and  social  problems." 
In  other  words  the  patient  was  not  only 
treated  in  a  medical  clinic,  but  he  was 
interviewed  by  Susan  Holton,  who  is 
conducting  a  special  study  of  occupa- 
tions in  the  Social  Service  Department 
of  which  Ida  M.  Cannon,  author  of  So- 
cial Work  in  Hospitals,  is  headworker. 
To  David  L.  Edsall,  chief  of  the  medi- 
cal service  at  the  Massachusetts  Gener- 
al Hospital,  largely  belongs  the  credit 
of  making  such  an  industrial  study  pos- 
sible. 
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THE    CHEAP     LODGING     HOUSES    OF     ST.     LOUIS 


The  end  of  the  insanitary 
liretraps  which  lodge  10,000 
men  in  St.  Louis  every  winter 
is  believed  to  be  in  sight.  An 
exhaustive  study  made  in  1910 
by  the  Municipal  Commission 
on  Tuberculosis  has  been 
brought  down  to  date  by  the 
Civic  League  and  published. 
On  the  basis  of  the  facts  de- 
veloped, a  sweeping  ordinance 
has  been  recommended.  It 
would  give  the  Board  of 
Health  complete  power  of  in- 
spection and  supervision  to 
prevent  overcrowding,  would 
require  sanitary  appliances,  and 
provide  adequate  fire  protec- 
tion. 

The  report  covers  only  the 
so-called  "five  and  ten  cent" 
lodging-houses,  of  which  there 
are  approximately  125  in  the 
city,  with  a  total  capacity  of 
between  8,000  and  10,000. 

Of  85  lodging-houses  over 
three  stories  in  height,  only  53 
have  fire-escapes  as  required  by 
law,  and  15  are  even  without 
ropes.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the 
houses  provide  less  than  400 
cubic  feet  of  air  space  per 
capita,  and  in  twelve  it  is  actu- 
ally less  than  200. 


The  study  of  occupation  in  its  bear- 
ing on  physical  conditions  is  a  unique 
experiment  in  hospital  work.  The  plan 
originated  in  Milan,  Italy,  where  an  in- 
dustrial clinic  has  been  established  to 
trace  the  possible  connection  between 
certain  diseases  and  certain  occupations. 
In  the  United  States,  individual  phy- 
sicians are  studying  the  effect  of  indus- 
try on  health,  state  commissions  are  in- 
vestigating processes  in  certain  manu- 
factures, legislatures  are  prescribing 
rules  and  regulations  for  recognized 
dangerous  trades,  but  it  is  believed 
only  one  hospital,  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  in  Boston,  is  using  the 
evidence  acquired  from  thousands  of 
cases  to  increase  the  field  of  knowledge 
about  industrial  poisoning. 

At  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, Miss  Holton  visits  the  record  room 
in  the  afternoon  and  tags  all  records 
where  the  diagnosis  and  occupation 
seem  to  have  a  possible  relationship. 
Occasionally,  in  addition,  a  doctor  or 
nurse  who  suspects  a  connection  be- 
tween a  person's  ailments  and  industrial 
life,  sends  the  case  to  Miss  Holton  that 
she  may  supplement  the  hospital  record 
by  a  complete  industrial  history  of  the 
case.  Such  an  examination  consists  in 
questioning  the  patient  about  his  occu- 
pation: his  working  hours,  the  material 
he  handles,  the  time  he  has  lost  in  sick- 
ness, etc.;  inquiring  about  home  life 
and  personal  hygiene;  and  finally  in 
personally  investigating  the  conditions 
under  which  the  man  works  and  the  kind 
of  labor  performed. 

The   lesults   of  Miss  Holton's   inves- 


tigation are  twofold.  First,  there  is 
the  immediate  personal  result,  the  pre- 
scription. Miss  Holton  who  is  in  close 
co-operation  with  the  Massachusetts 
Free  Employment  Agency,  aids  in  find- 
ing new  employment  when  it  is  abso- 
lutely rccessary,  or  more  often  inter- 
cedes with  the  present  employer  to  give 
the  man  a  different  kind  of  task.  In 
any  case  Miss  Holtoii  advises  and  in- 
structs her  patient  as  to  safer,  cleaner 
methods  of  working.  For  example,  the 
hospital  has  recently  prepared  a  leaflet 
giving  the  symptoms  of  lead  poisoning 
and  precautions  in  the  handling  of  lead. 

But  the  essential  value  of  Miss  Hol- 
ton's work  lies  in  the  second  result  of 
the  industrial  investigation.  This  is  the 
ultimate  impersonal  result,  the  collec- 
tion and  tabulation  of  data  which  will 
throw  more  light  on  health  hazards  in 
industry. 

Two  classes  of  patients  are  brought 
to  Miss  Holton's  attention.  There  is 
the  pallid,  listless  fellow  with  "wrist 
drop,"  unmistakable  victim  of  the  lead 
industry,  and,  similarly,  other  work- 
men whose  appearances  and  symptoms 
are  unequivocal  evidence  of  their  call- 
ing. Such  patients  are  clear  cases  of 
"trade  poisoning,"  men  whose  daily 
labor  is  the  distinct  and  fundamental 
cause  of  their  physical  collapse.  As 
such,  their  records  are  made  out  and 
filed  under  their  respective  occupations. 

The  second  class  of  cases  is  less 
sharply  defined.  They  are  the  patients 
who  are  suffering  from  anemia,  consti- 
pation, bronchitis,  or  who,  like  the  boot- 


maker, with  the  pain  in  his  chest,  com- 
plain of  local  pressure.  These  "border- 
line cases"  where  some  form  of  occu- 
pation laintly  suggests  a  cause  for  il! 
health  lend  vital  significance  to  the  dull 
routine  of  filing.  Cases  of  the  same 
ailments  occurring  in  the  same  trade 
are  grouped  together  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  similar  facts  will  mean  the 
proof  of  undiscovered  territory  in  the 
field  of  industrial  disease.  Whereas  the 
bulk  of  data  on  the  "clear  cases"  is 
simply  another  argument  for  stringent 
regulation  of  familiar  "dangerous 
trades,"  the  new  evidence  procured  from 
the  "border  line  cases"  may  prove  the 
necessity  for  investigation  and  regula- 
tion of  occupations  now  regarded  as 
safe  and  healthful. 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
does  not,  however,  jump  at  conclusions. 
After  three  months  of  much  laboratory 
work  the  Social  Service  Department 
does  not  maintain  that  certain  diseases 
are  directly  caused  by  certain  occupa- 
tions. It  may  take  years  of  diligent  re- 
search in  seeking  facts  and  principles 
before  the  "ultimate  impersonal  result" 
is  attained.  But,  meanwhile,  this  occu- 
pational study  of  hospital  cases  is  con- 
tributing an  important  quota  to  the  cam- 
paign of  "safety  first." 


R 


ELIEF    SOCIETY    RUNNING   ITS 
OWN  GROCERY 


FOR  YEARS  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciation for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor,  like  nearly  every  relief  body 
the  country  over,  has  been  buying  food 
for  its  needy  families  at  the  corner  gro- 
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eery  store.  Last  year  the  association 
spent  $53,200  on  food  at  corner  grocery 
and  chain  stores. 

Since  November  20,  1913,  it  has  been 
following  an  entirely  different  method 
and  during  the  ten  weeks  ended  January 
31  has  effected  a  net  saving  of  22.8  per 
cent.  In  other  words,  77.2  cents  in  the 
purchase  of  food  has  done  what  a  dollar 
did  formerly;  or  $6,866.22  has  been 
spent,  instead  of  $8,905.20.  This  is  a 
saving  of  over  one-half  of  the  total 
amount  spent  by  the  association  for 
food,  the  remainder  being  given  to  fami- 
lies in  cash. 

The  change  has  been  accompanied  by 
more  than  a  saving  of  money.  It  has 
ushered  in  the  regime  of  the  dietitian,  so 
that  now  beneficiaries  of  the  association 
receive  food  scientifically  chosen  to  give 
them  the  maximum  of  nutriment  and 
variety. 

The  new  method  is  simply  that  of  buy- 
ing wholesale,  and  of  running  a  store 
of  the  association's  own,  where  the  vis- 
itor orders  her  food  instead  of  getting 
it  at  the  corner  grocery.  The  experi- 
ment grew  out  of  the  success  of  the  as- 
sociation's co-operative  buying  plan  at 
its  Home  Hospital,  described  in  THE 
SURVEY  for  February  7,  where  forty 
families  made  dependent  by  tuberculosis 
are  living.  The  food  cost  for  each  of 
these  families  was  reduced  from  $1.30 
to  93  cents  a  day. 

Under  the  new  plan,  each  visitor  goes 
to  the  central  office  of  the  association 
every  morning  and  makes  out  her  food 
orders  for  those  families  visited  the  day 
before  who  require  that  form  of  aid. 
She  has  before  her  the  dietitian's  guides. 
If  she  wants  a  week's  supply  for  a  fami- 
ly of  two  adults  and  three  children,  the 
guide  tells  her  what  and  how  much  to 
order.  Some  of  the  guides  list  as  many 
as  twenty-five  different  articles  of  food. 
There  are  guides  for  families  of  all 
sizes,  as  well  as  some  for  those  afflicted 
with  tuberculosis.  The  visitor  under- 
stands that  these  guides  are  to  be  fol- 
lowed only  in  a  general  way  and  that 
they  must  be  adapted  to  each  family's 
needs  and  dislikes. 

The  order  is  sent  to  the  association's 
store,  between  Seventy-eighth  and  Sev- 
enty-ninth streets  on  the  East  River. 
There  it  is  filled  and  delivery  made  the 
next  day.  All  of  Manhattan  Island 
south  of  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth 
street  is  covered  each  day;  north  of  that 
line,  twice  a  week. 

Emergency  demands  for  food  are  still 
met  by  going  to  the  corner  grocery  store, 
or  by  telephoning  an  order  in  to  the  asso- 
ciation's store.  But  cases  requiring 
such  haste  are  under  10  per  cent  of  the 
total.  Thus  an  additional  advantage 
which  has  resulted  from  the  new  method 
is  the  saving  of  time  for  the  visitors. 

The  store  is  serving  also  as  a  labora- 
tory in  experimenting  with  problems  re- 
lating to  the  purchase  and  distribution  of 


TIME  EXPOSURES  by  HINE 


A   SCHOOL  WHICH  OPENS  AT   SIX  O'CLOCK   IN  THE   MORNING 
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in  the 
MERRIMACK  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

of  Lowell,  Mass,  and  Huntsville,  Ala. 

Unconscious  testimony  of  the  need  for  a  federal  child  labor  law  to  help  stand- 
ardise both  shop  and  school  is  given  by  the  Merrimack  Manufacturing  Company. 

In  Alabama,  in  accordance  with  the  exact  provisions  of  the  law,  the  company's 
school  keeps  for  eight  weeks  each  year.  Classes  begin  at  6  a.  m.  and  run  until 
noon,  so  that  the  pupils  may  work  in  the  cotton  mitls  in  the  afternoon.  Then,  in 
turn,  another  batch  of  youngsters  comes  from  the  mill  to  study  in  the  afternoon. 
The  state  child  labor  law  admits  them  to  the  mill  at  twelve  years,  with  no  regu- 
lation of  hours,  provided  they  attend  school  for  eight  weeks  a  year  until  they  are 
fourteen. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  same  company's  mills,  exactly  obeying  the  law,  have  n-o 
children  under  fourteen.  Most  of  them  are  sixteen.  They  may  work  only  eight 
hours  a  day  and,  under  the  Massachusetts  law,  must  have  gone  to  school  until  they 
•were  at  least  fourteen,  and  must  have  finished  the  fourth  grade. 

The  Cotton  Blue  Book  shows  that  the  Merrimack  Manufacturing  Company 
has  capital  stock  of  $4,400,000,  was  'Organised  in  1822,  and  that  Herbert  Lyman 
is  treasurer. 


food.  The  privilege  of  buying  at  the 
store  is  being  extended  this  month  to 
employes  of  the  association. 

£>ETTLEMENT     PIONEERS      IN 
GOVERNMENT 


To     GIVE     CONTRIBUTORS      to      New 

York's  social  settlements  a  little  more 
vivid  and  tangible  conception  of  what 
their  money  supports,  a  luncheon  was 
served  at  Sherry's  the  other  day.  The 
attractions  included  exhibits  of  settle- 
ment activities  and  some  speakers. 

A  bold  prophet  guessed  a  fortnight 
beforehand  that  250  people  might  be  in- 
duced to  come.  But  when  the  first 
speaker  arose,  he  faced  750  —  more  than 
a  fifth  of  the  3,500  contributors  to  the 
city's  settlements.  Twenty-six  settle- 


ments in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  six 
in  Brooklyn  and  one  in  Jersey  City  took 
part. 

If  some  of  those  who  came  were  a 
little  uncertain  as  to  just  what  a  settle- 
ment is,  they  were  relieved  to  find  that 
others  shared  their  ignorance.  Mrs. 
V.  G.  Simkhovitch,  head  resident  of 
Greenwich  House,  quoted  the  definition 
of  an  Austrian  professor:  "A  modem 
convent."  Graham  Taylor,  warden  of 
Chicago  Commons,  said  his  settlement 
had  been  called  a  "place  where  they 
nurse  strange  opinions.''  John  H.  Fin- 
ley,  state  commissioner  of  education  of 
New  York,  referred  to  settlement  resi- 
dents as  "pioneers,  old  settlers,  in  our 
modern  wilderness  of  houses  and  the 
people." 
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Representatives  of  the  city  and  the 
settlements  agreed  that  the  settlement 
"has  pointed  the  way  to  municipal  gov- 
ernments" and  that  its  usefulness  in  that 
regard  is  as  great  now  as  ever.  "There 
is  hardly  a  function  of  the  settlement  of 
twenty  years  ago,"  said  George  Mc- 
Aneny,  president  of  New  York's  Board 
of  Aldermen,  "that  has  not  passed  into 
the  hands  of  progressive  city  govern- 
ments today.  The  settlement  will  al- 
ways show  the  way,  for  it  and  the  social 
worker  represent  the  advance  line  of 
our  progress." 

Professor  Taylor,  who  elaborated  on 
the  extent  to  which  the  functions  of 
voluntary  bodies  have  been  taken  over 
~by  government,  declared  that  never  be- 
fore has  there  been  greater  need  for 
just  the  sort  of  voluntary  co-operation 
and  organization  that  is  instinct  in  the 
settlement  idea. 

The  exhibit  room  was  a  strange  sight 
for  Sherry's.  Pictures  of  Minetta  lane, 
unhappy  rivulet  of  drifting  humanity, 
stared  across  at  a  picture  of  Hamilton 
street  labelled  "the  wickedest  street  in 
New  York."  An  opium  layout  in  one 
corner  suggested  the  nature  of  rescues 
wrought  by  some  of  the  settlements, 
while  an  ethereal  portrait  of  a  young 
Italian  Hamlet  gave  evidence  of  edu- 
cational aims  of  quite  a  different  sort. 

NURSING  FOR  THOSE  NEITHER 
RICH  NOR  POOR 

IF  you  ARE  very  rich  and  very 
sick,  there  is  the  luxury  of  home  care 
with  a  noiseless  trained  nurse  radiating 
efficiency  and  prophylaxis. 

If  you  are  very  poor  and  very  sick, 
there  are  free  beds  in  hospital  wards, 
sociable  to  be  sure,  but  admirably  sani- 
tary and  comfortable. 

But  if  you  are  neither  very  rich  nor 
very  poor,  but  yet  are  sick  enough  to 
need  constant  care,  there  is  nothing  but 
worry  and  trouble.  Either  the  whole 
family  must  skimp  to  pay  $25  a  week  for 
the  trained  nurse  or  the  patient  must  be 
hazarded  to  some  slipshod  "Sairy 
Gamp"  from  round  the  neighborhood. 

To  provide  at  a  moderate  charge  for 
the  adequate  "care  of  sickness  in  the 
home  and  for  the  care  of  the  home  dur- 
ing sickness"  is  the  dual  slogan  of  the 
Household  Nursing  Association  of  the 
Women's  Municipal  League  of  Boston. 

The  problem  of  finding  competent  at- 
tendants to  furnish  this  "adequate  care" 
will  be  facilitated  by  the  opening  of  the 
Robert  B.  Brigham  Hospital  this  month. 
With  the  co-operation  of  the  advisory 
committee  of  the  association  the  new 
Robert  Brigham  Hospital  has  decided  to 
give  a  one-year  course  and  is  consider- 
ing giving  a  four-months'  course  in  or- 
der-that women  may  be  trained  to  work 
under  the  supervision  of  graduate  nurses 
for  the  Household  Nursing  Association. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  associa- 
tion to  furnish  graduate  nurses  for  long 
periods  to  individuals  who  can  pay  the 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


IN  ORDER  to  make  its  busi- 
ness policy  harmonize  with 
its  editorial  utterances  the 
Gazette-Times  will  hereafter 
neither  seek  nor  accept  adver- 
tisements of  intoxicating  liq- 
uors. All  existing  liquor  ad- 
vertising contracts  will  be  can- 
celed, if  possible;  those  that 
cannot  be  canceled  will  not  be 
renewed  upon  their  expiration. 


This  announcement  was  carried  in 
recent  issues  of  the  Pittsburgh  Ga- 
zette-Times and  Chronicle-Telegraph, 
Senator  Oliver's  newspapers.  From 
the  political  standpoint  it  looks  as 
though  the  junior  Pennsylvania  sena- 
tor must  break  with  Senator  Penrose 
and  the  existing  Republican  state  ma- 
chine, with  its  alliance  with  the 
liquor  interests.  From  a  social 
standpoint  it  means  a  powerful  re- 
cruit to  the  forces  which  are  trying 
to  make  Pennsylvania  white  on  the 
anti-saloon  map  of  the  United  States. 


regular  nursing  fees.  Such  applicants  will 
be  referred  to  nursing  directories.  In- 
stead, although  a  graduate  nurse  will  be 
sent  out  in -a  crisis,  the  association  aims 
to  supply  for  $10  to  $15  a  week  a  strong, 
capable  woman  who  is  willing  to  at- 
tend to  both  the  needs  of  the  patient  and 
the  ordinary  housework. 

The  Boston  plan  migrated  from  Brat- 
tleboro,  Vt.,  where,  four  years  ago, 
Richards  M.  Bradley  opened  a  bureau 


to  furnish  attendant  nurses  and  house- 
hold helpers  at  moderate  prices,  under 
the  supervision  of  a  graduate  nurse. 
This  work  still  continues  and  has  been 
so  successful  that  a  year  ago  Mr.  Brad- 
ley opened  a  similar  office  in  Jamaica 
Plain,  Mass.,  and  later  asked  the  Wo- 
man's Municipal  League  of  Boston  to 
take  over  this  Jamaica  Plain  office  and 
enlarge  the  field  of  work. 

Since  then  two  more  offices  have  been 
opened  in  Boston,  one,  the  central  of- 
fice, at  6  Marlborough  street  in  the  rooms 
of  the  league,  and  the  other  in  North 
Charles  street  at  the  new  Elizabeth  Pea- 
body  House.  Each  office  is  in  charge  of 
a  graduate  nurse  responsible  for  her 
district,  while  Ann  E.  Murray,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  in  New 
York,  has  been  engaged  as  superintend- 
ent of  all  the  work. 

During  the  last  year  over  250  cases 
have  been  cared  for  by  the  association. 
A  large  number  of  these  were  maternity 
cases  in  which  the  supervisor  made 
prenatal  visits  to  the  patient,  was  pres- 
ent at  the  delivery,  and  where  an  at- 
tendant under  supervision  was  supplied 
for  two  weeks  at  $35.  The  gross  earn 
ings  of  the  association  have  increased 
from  $23  the  first  month  to  $807.44  for 
the  last  month. 

The  Household  Nursing  Asscciaticr. 
has  an  advisory  board  of  physicians, 
superintendents  of  training  schools  and 
of  the  District  Nursing  Association.  It 
is  also  in  close  touch  with  the  American 
Hospital  Association,  which  is  at  work 
on  a  plan  for  the  grading  of  attendant 
nurses  below  the  grade  of  the  regular 
graduate  nurse. 
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HE  WAY  OUT  OF  THE  UNEMPLOYMENT  SITUATION 
-BY  FRANCES  A.  KELLOR 

NORTH  AMERICAN  CIVIC  LEAGUE  FOR  IMMIGRANTS 


This  is  the  third  of  Miss  Kel- 
ler's articles  on  unemployment. 
The  first,  The  Crying  Need  for 
Connecting  Up  the  Man  and  the 
Job,  was  published  in  THE  SURVEY 
of  February  7;  the  second.  Or- 
ganizing to  Fight  Unemployment 
Effectively,  February  14.  Since 
the  publication  of  her  book.  Out 
of  Work,  in  1004,  and  all  through 
her  work  for  the  North  American 
Civic  League  for  Immigrants  and 
the  New  York  Department  of 
Labor,  Miss  Kellor  has  stood  firm- 
ly for  a  better  understanding  of 
unemployment.  The  public  and 
public  officials  have  shown  little 
interest  except  during  the  pressure 
of  hard  times. — ED. 


Any  permanent  solution  of  unem- 
ployment must  lie  along  two  main  lines. 
A  thorough  and  effective  organization 
of  the  labor  market  and  an  organization 
of  business  which  will  put  the  burden 
of  the  transfer  of  laborers  from  work- 
shop to  workshop  on  the  industry,  and 


which  will  also  make  industry  so  re- 
sponsible that  it  may  not  close  its  doors 
without  a  moment's  notice  at  its  own 
sweet  will,  without  considering  its 
workers,  without  giving  a  public  ac- 
count of  its  action  and  its  grounds. 

The  timidity  of  capital  is  now  equiva- 
lent in  New  York  city  to  the  starvation 
and  homelessness  of  thousands  of  men 
and  women.  A  central  registry  bureau 
run  by  the  city  will  not  solve  this 
larger  problem  in  a  permanent  way, 
though  it  may  be  made  the  nucleus  for 
such  an  effort. 

I  therefore  suggest  that  in  connec- 
tion with  this  central  registry  bureau, 
an  unemployment  commission  or  some 
similar  body  be  created  to  gather  such 
information,  and  that  it  be  made  imme- 
diately available  to  each  department  and 
form  the  basis  of  such  machinery  as 
will  give  the  city  eventually  the  full 
power  to  deal  with  the  situation. 

In  dealing  with  this  matter  in  New 
York  city,  four  city  departments  are 
now  involved :  Licenses,  Charities, 


Common  Welfare 
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Education  and  Civil  Service;  two  state 
departments:  Agriculture  and  Labor; 
and  one  federal  department,  Labor. 
The  information  needed  embraces  these 
necessary  subjects: 

I.  The   Labor  Market.     This  consists 
today  primarily. of  private   employment 
agencies;    racial,    civic,    religious    and 
other  philanthropic 'agencies;  relief  so- 
cieties; civil  service  commissions;  trades 
unions;     employers'     associations;     pa- 
droni;   saloons,   etc., — a   completely   de- 
centralized., disorganized  body  of  agen- 
cies,   working   without    regard    to   each 
other,    with    no    central    clearing-house 
and  no  co-ordination.     It  is  everybody's 
and   nobody's   business   to    furnish    em- 
ployment, relief  and  direction,  with  the 
burden  largely  resting  upon  the  unem- 
ployed person. 

There  should  be  an  efficient  organi- 
zation of  the  municipal-,  state  and  na- 
tional labor  market,  based  upon  the 
following  data: 

(1)  Number,  adequacy,  location,  meth- 
ods,   facilities   of    (a)    private  em- 
ployment exchanges;   (b)   free  em- 
ployment   centers;     (c)    civic,    re- 
ligious and  racial  agencies;  (d)  re- 
lief   societies;     (e)     governmental 
agencies;  (f)  trade  and  labor  agen- 
cies. 

(2)  Extent,     operation     and     effective- 
ness of  regulation  of  present  ex- 
changes. 

(3)  Means    of    obtaining    employment 
statistics  and  of  diffusing  accurate 
information,   and  of  separation   of 
employable  and  unemployable  per- 
sons. 

(4)  The  present   operation   of   govern- 
mental agencies. 

(5)  Facilities    for    special    classes,    as 
children     leaving     school,     handi- 
capped,   and    methods    of    control- 
ling mendicants. 

(6)  Advertising:  sxtent,  kind,  effective- 
ness,   cost,    waste,    and    co-ordina- 
tion with  a  system  of  distribution 
of  unemployment. 

II.  Industrial       Organisation.        The 
nount  of  unemployment  and  the  effect 

changing   from   one  industry  to  an- 


other, and  of  idleness  and  uncertainty 
are  at  present  unknown.  There  should 
be  a  more  efficient  organiaztion  of  in- 
dustry based  upon  the  following  data : 

(1)  Study   of   seasonal    industries    and 
of     the     application     of     efficiency 
methods. 

(2)  Possible    dovetailing   of   industries, 
with  the  burden  on  the  industry. 

(3)  Study  of  casual  labor  and  means  of 
prevention  ; — preference   tests,    sci- 
entific planning. 

(4)  Municipal     and     state     employes — 
civil   service   organizations,   reserve 

labor  and  special  tests,  etc.;  public 
works. 

III.  Industrial  Training.    A  study  of 
industrial  training,  as  it  affects  the  la- 
bor market  and  not  primarily  as  to  its 
technical     characteristics,     should     be 
made,  including: 

(1)  Special    schools,    combining    train- 
ing with  positions. 

(2)  Vocational  guidance,  with  especial 
reference    to    methods    of    placing 
children. 

(3)  Advertising  methods  and  organiza- 
tions which  combine  training  with 
positions. 

IV.  Legislation.     An  analysis  of  the 
success  of   emergency  measures  should 
be  undertaken  to  include: 

(1)  Creation  of  municipal  work;  open- 
ing    factories;     supplies    at     cost; 
woodyards  and  laundries ;  work  in 
city  institutions. 

(2)  Relief  resources — capacity   for  ex- 
pansion on  administrative  and  ex- 
ecutive    sides,     as     suspension     of 

regulations,   ways   of  finding  peo- 
ple, etc. 

(3)  Means  of  reaching  immediate   re- 
sults  of  unemployment;   evictions; 
school  attendance;  congestion;  re- 
duction   of    efficiency;    demoraliza- 
tion  through   searching  for  work; 
relations  to  health  and  morality. 

V.  Unemployment     Insurance.       An 
analysis     of     unemployment     insurance 
should  be  made  with  especial  reference 
to  American  conditions : 

(1)   Systems  in  use  abroad. 


(2)  Relation    to    present    decentralized 
American  system. 

(3)  Fraternal  and  benevolent  societies. 

(4)  Trade  union  benefits  for  unemploy- 
ment. 

(5)  Analysis  of  existing  laws  to  which 
this  subject  will  be  related  in  this 
country. 

To  attack  this  problem  piecemeal 
means  a  repetition  of  the  experiences 
of  other  states  and  cities,  and  to  pro- 
ceed with  measures  based  upon  phases 
of  information  will  result  in  many  cost- 
ly experiments  and  useless  amendments. 
When  New  York  city  is  in  control  of 
her  unemployment  situation,  it  will  then 
face  the  task  of  co-ordination  with  na- 
tional and  state  government  agencies. 

While  New  York  city  is  proceeding 
with  its  local  problem,  the  time  is  ripe 
for  the  federal  government  to  include  in 
its  recommendations  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  its  Labor  Department,  pro- 
visions for  a  bureau  of  distribution 
which  shall  establish  labor  exchanges 
in  all  of  the  reserve  labor  centers, 
safeguard  the  unemployed  in  transit, 
provide  a  transportation  fund,  license 
and  regulate  all  fee  agencies  sending 
laborers  from  one  state  to  another,  and 
investigate  and  prevent  frauds  in  the 
disposal  of  land  to  colonists  and  settlers. 

The  present  state  and  municipal  agen- 
cies, the  fee  agencies  and  volunteer  or- 
ganizations dealing  with  unemployment 
throughout  the  country  represent  as  dis- 
organized a  labor  market  as  does  New 
York  city,  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  there 
is  great  need  of  co-ordination  and  of  a 
clearing  house  for  prompt  and  reliable 
information  on  unemployment,  and  op- 
portunities for  work  to  be  furnished 
throughout  the  country.  I  suggest  as 
an  immediate  means  of  starting  such 
an  investigation  as  I  have  outlined,  the 
establishment  of  an  unemployment  re- 
search fund  to  extend  over  a  period  of 
not  less  than  three  years,  which  would 
also  take  an  active  part  in  urging  the 
establishment  of  a  federal  bureau  of 
distribution. 


DREAMS 

JAMES   LEROY    STOCKTON 


You  are  the  one  in  the  sleeper, 
Artist  perhaps,  who  can  paint; 

Brushing  your  colors  on  canvas, 
Picturing  devil  and  saint. 

He  is  the  boss  of  the  section, 

Serving  for  safety  of  you. 
Think  you  his  thought  never  wanders 

Higher  than  hand-car  and  crew? 

Oh,  there  are  visions  forever! 

Mind  has  been  made  of  their  gleams. 
Brushes  or  grammar  may  fail  us, 

Never  the  harvest  of  dreams. 


He  loves  a  cottage  with  children, 
He  has  a  heart  in  the  stars, 

Fleeing  in  startled  confusion, 
Over  the  roofs  of  the  cars. 

Midst  the  rough  blows  of  the  sledges, 
Timed  by  the  whistle  of  breath, 

Eises  his  darling  dim  wonder, 
Searching  the  secret  of  death. 

Staunchly  his  labor  lies  under; 

Rushes  your  train  out  of  sight ; 
Earth  with  us  all  passes  softly 

Into  the  dusk  of  the  night. 


SOCIAL  INSURANCE 
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HE  PROBLEMS  OF  OLD  AGE  PENSIONS  IN  ENGLAND 
—BY  KATHERINE  COMAN 


ONE  OF  THE  IRONIES  of  philan- 
thropic endeavor  is  that  while  hygiene 
and  sanitation  and  protective  legislation 
are  prolonging  the  term  of  human  life 
in  all  civilized  countries,  industrial  prog- 
ress, with  ifs  demands  for  high-speed 
machinery  and  absolute  efficiency,  should 
be  rendering  elderly  men  undesirable 
factors  in  an  up-to-date  business  or- 
ganization. In  many  industries  em- 
ployes are  systematically  dropped  from 
the  rolls  at  forty-five  and  fifty  years 
of  age,  and  by  consequence,  the  period 
of  superannuation  is  prolonged  by  sev- 
eral decades.  Even  remedial  legislation 
has  contributed  to  the  tendency  to  dis- 
credit the  older  workmen. 

The  system  of  insurance  against  in- 
dustrial accidents  recently  adopted  in 
Great  Britain  has  had  the  effect  of 
prompting  employers  to  discharge  the 
men  whose  physical  infirmities  render 
them  more  liable  to  accidents  than  the 
young  and  more  agile  employes.  Thus, 
individual  provision  for  old  age  is  be- 
coming increasingly  difficult  because  the 
period  of  incapacity  is  lengthening. 

So  far  as  government  employes  in 
Great  Britain  are  concerned,  the  prob- 
lem has  been  met  by  a  generous  system 
of  pensions.  Officers  of  the  army  and 
navy  and  members  of  the  civil  service 
are  assured  adequate  retiring  allow- 
ances ;  so  too  with  the  police  force,  poor 
law  officials,  and  teachers  in  the  public 
schools.  For  England  and  Wales,  the 
number  of  state  pensioners  reaches  at 
present  some  225,000  persons,  and  the 
annual  expenditure  under  this  head 
amounts  to  nearly  £10,000,000.  It  is  es- 
timated that  the  treasuries  of  the  trades 
unions  and  friendly  societies  care  for 
75,000  superannuated  men,  although  the 
allowances  are  by  no  means  so  generous 
as  those  of  the  government. 

Beneficiaries  and  Expenditures 

The  charity  commissioners,  under 
whose  administration  the  picturesque 
medieval  foundations,  which  provided 
doles  of  shillings,  bread  or  clothing  to  a 
stipulated  number  of  old  men  or  women, 
have  been  converted  into  pensions  for 
the  aged  and  deserving  poor,  are  dis- 
pensing a  revenue  amounting  to  £661,000 
per  year  in  pensions  of  from  five  to  ten 
shillings  a  week  to  some  35,000  people. 
Add  to  these  beneficiaries,  the  number 
of  employes  who  are  in  receipt  of  pen- 
sions from  private  employers,  and  we 
have  a  total  of  350,000  persons.  The 
sums  expended  in  England  and  Wales  in 
support  of  indigent  old  age  before  the 
passing  of  the  old  age  pensions  act  were 
not  less  than  £11,000,000  a  year. 

The  persons  benefiting  under  these 
various  pension  systems  were,  however, 
the  favored  few.  The  ordinary  wage- 
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Professor  Coman  finds  the  Eng- 
lish old-age  pension  system  full  of 
shortcomings.  Unscrupulous  pen- 
sioners sometimes  draw  poor  re- 
lief and  pensions  at  the  same  time. 
She  believes  also  that  the  bars 
have  been  placed  so  low  as  to  pro- 
vide no  real  character  test  and 
that  the  system  discourages  thrift. 

Dr.  Rubinow  will  review  Pro- 
fessor C oman's  article  in  an  early 
issue  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
much  more  favorable  critic  of  the 
English  experience. 

How  European  nations  are  tak- 
ing up  from  the  insurance  stand- 
point some  of  the  problems  of  un- 
employment, now  so  pressing  in 
this  country,  will  be  discussed  by 
Professor  Coman,  the  first  article 
to  appear  next  week. — ED. 


earner  who  had  not  been  able  to  make 
individual  provision  for  old  age  was 
abandoned  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
poor  law.  The  boards  of  guardians  are 
bound  to  care  for  all  destitute  persons 
who  have  acquired  "residence"  under 
their  several  jurisdictions.  For  the  past 
fifteen  years,  it  has  been  customary  to 
provide  for  aged  paupers  outside  the 
workhouse  in  case  they  have  relatives 
or  friends  with  whom  they  may  live,  or 
are  strong  enough  to  look  after  their 
own  wants,  only  those  physically  or 
mentally  incapable  of  self-care  being 
consigned  to  the  workhouse  infirmary. 

But  all  relief  given  by  the  guardians 
whether  in  a  public  institution  or  in  the 
form  of  out  door  relief,  involves  civil 
disqualification  and  the  social  oppro- 
brium universally  associated  with  poor 
law  aid.  The  allowance,  moreover,  is 
often  inadequate — a  stipulated  amount  of 
coal,  food,  or  clothing,  and  a  money 
stipend  of  from  2s  6d  to  3s  per  week. 
Some  500,000  aged  persons  were  in  re- 
ceipt of  such  relief  before  the  old  age 
pensions  act  went  into  effect. 

During  the  last  decade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  more  sufficient  and  hon- 
orable provision  for  destitute  old  age 
was  persistently  urged.  It  had  become 
evident  that  although  wages  were  rising 
in  response  to  the  concerted  action  of 
organized  labor,  the  cost  of  living  was 
rising  even  more  steadily,  and  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  population  above  sixty- 
five  years  of  age  were  incapable  of  self- 
support.  Charles  Booth's  book,  The  Con- 
dition of  the  Aged  Poor,  was  published 
in  1894  and  his  masterly  presentation  of 
the  facts  served  to  attract  general  at- 
tention to  the  injustice  of  leaving  a  man 
who  had  given  his  best  vears  to  unre- 


mitting toil  to  end  his  days  as  a  dis- 
franchised pauper. 

In  1893,  Gladstone  being  Prime  Min- 
ister, a  Royal  Commission  was  appoint- 
ed under  the  chairmanship  of  Lord  Ab- 
erdare  "to  consider  whether  any  altera- 
tions in  the  system  of  poor  relief  are 
desirable,  in  the  case  of  persons  whose 
destitution  is  occasioned  by  incapacity 
for  work  resulting  from  old  age,  or 
whether  assistance  could  otherwise  be 
afforded  in  those  cases."  This  commis- 
sion recommended  that  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  poor  relief,  a  distinction  be 
made  between  deserving  and  undeserv- 
ing, the  former  to  receive  out  door  re- 
lief and  separate  infirmary  treatment; 
but  as  to  a  plan  for  old-age  pensions, 
they  failed  to  reach  any  satis  factorv 
conclusion. 

A  proposition  for  state  pensions 
granted  to  all  needy  persons  of 
sixty-five  years  and  upwards  at  the  rate 
of  5s  per  week  submitted  by  Mr.  Booth 
was  rejected  by  the  commission  as  in- 
volving too  great  expense.  A  scheme  of 
voluntary  assisted  insurance,  proposed 
by  Joseph  Chamberlain,  was  thought 
impractical  and,  moreover,  "would  fail 
to  attract  just  those  classes  of  the  com- 
munity among  whom  want  of  thrift  and 
early  marriages  now  most  widely  pre- 
vail." Compulsory  insurance  after  the 
German  model  was  deemed  a  method 
hopelessly  alien  to  British  traditions  of 
personal  freedom. 

Agitating  for  Old  Age  Pensions 

The    failure   of   the   liberals   to   meet 
the  popular  demand  for  old-age  pensions 
contributed  to  the  defeat  of  the  party 
in  the  elections  of  1895,  and  the  conserv- 
atives came  to  power  pledged  by  cam- 
paign promises  to  enact  a  remedial  meas- 
ure.    Lord  Rothschild's  committee  was 
instructed  to  consider  "any  schemes  that 
may  be  submitted  to  them  for  encourag- 
ing the   industrial   population,  by  stat 
aid  or  otherwise,  to  make  provision  fo 
old  age."     The  committee  was  in  entire 
accord   with   Lord   Aberdare's   commi 
sion   as   to   the   impracticability   of   as; 
sisted  insurance,  whether  voluntary  or 
compulsory,  and  suggested  as  the  scheme 
least  open  to  objection,  the  granting  t 
any  person  who  at  sixty-five  years  o 
age   could   prove   possession   of  an  as 
sured  income  of  not  less  than  2s  6d  no 
more  than  5s  per  week  a  supplemental 
pension    sufficient    to    bring    his    tot: 
weekly   revenue  to  5s.     Even  this  eco 
nomical  plan  was  rejected  on  the  groum 
that  its  cost   (£2,300,000  a  year  at  th 
least)   would  impose  "on  the  state,  an 
therefore    on    the    industrial    classes, 
heavy  charge  for  providing  pensions  foi 
a  small  proportion  only  of  those  classes 
and  would  discourage  thrift  beyond  th< 
extent  required  to  produce  2s  6d  a  weel 
at  the  age  of  sixty-five." 

Notwithstanding      this      discouragin 
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conclusion,  seven  different  bills  dealing 
with  old-age  pensions  were  introduced 
in  the  succeeding  session  of  Parliament, 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  desire  for 
more  suitable  provision  for  the  aged 
poor  than  the  guardians  could  afford  had 
taken  possession  of  the  public  mind  and 
could  not  be  downed.  The  Fabian  So- 
ciety was  behind  the  movement,  and  the 
words  of  Charles  Booth,  Philip  Snow- 
den,  Herbert  Stead,  and  Sidney  Webb 
had  weight.  The  workingmen's  organ- 
izations took  up  the  question,  and  the 
Trade  Union  Congress  (1899),  the  Co- 
operative Congress  (1901)  and  the  con- 
vention of  Friendly  Societies  (1902)  is- 
sued resolutions  calling  upon  the  gov- 
ernment to  enact  an  adequate  measure. 
So  urged,  the  House  of  Commons  ap- 
pointed a  select  committee  (Mr.  Chap- 
lin, chairman)  authorized  "to  consider 
and  report  upon  the  best  means  of  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  aged  de- 
serving poor  and  of  providing  for  those 
of  them  who  are  helpless  and  infirm, 
and  to  inquire  whether  any  of  the  bills 
dealing  with  old-age  pensions"  could  be 
recommended  for  adoption.  The  Ger- 
man method  of  assisted  insurance  was 
definitely  abandoned.  Even  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  then  secretary  for  the  col- 
onies, declared  in  the  House,  "We  must 
put  aside  at  once  any  further  attempt 
to  secure  compulsory  contributions  from 
the  working  classes." 

The  Chaplin  Plan 

Mr.  Chaplin's  committee  recommended 
a  system  of  old-age  pensions  quite  com- 
parable to  that  of  Denmark.  Any  per- 
son sixty-five  years  of  age  and  a  British 
subject  would  be  entitled  to  a  pension 
provided  he  could  satisfy  the  pension 
authorities  that 

(1)  he  had  not  for  twenty  years  pre- 
vious been  convicted  of  a  penal  offense, 

(2)  he  had  not  received  poor  relief, 
other  than  medical  aid,  for  twenty  years, 

(3)  he  had  not  an  income  from  any 
source  of  more  than  10s  a  week, 

(4)  he    had    exercised    industry    and 
thrift  in  the  endeavor  to  care  for  him- 
self and  his  family. 

The  pension  proposed  was  to  vary  be- 
tween 5s  and  7s  a  week  according  to  the 
cost  of  living  in  the  locality  where  the 
pensioner  had  his  "residence."  All  pen- 
sions were  to  be  chargeable  to  the  poor 
rate  but  it  was  recommended  that  the 
imperial  treasury  should  ultimately  re- 
fund half  the  sums  so  expended.  Pen- 
sion committees  empowered  to  determine 
the  claims  presented  were  to  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  boards  of  guardians  for  their 
respective  jurisdictions  "since  it  was 
deemed  essential  that  the  authority 
which  grants  the  pensions  should  also 
be  the  authority  which  has  to  find  the 
means."  It  was  estimated  that  there 
might  be  in  the  United  Kingdom  665,000 
persons  who  could  qualify  as  pensioners 
on  these  terms  and  that  the  annual  cost 
of  this  pension  list  would  be  £10,300,000. 

The  aged  pensioners  bill  of  1903  was 
framed  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  Mr.  Chaplin's  committee. 
The  measure  was  cordially  endorsed  by 
the  select  committee  to  which  it  was  re- 
ferred, with  the  proviso  that  if  Parlia- 
ment were  prepared  to  vote  so  large  an 
addition  to  the  burden  of  taxation  this 
would  seem  to  be  a  commendable  form 


of  expenditure.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  reduce  the  costs 
at  the  outset  by  raising  the  age  limit. 
Forty-four  per  cent  of  this  expenditure 
would  be  saved  if  the  pension  age  were 
advanced  to  seventy  years,  and  72  per 
cent  if  the  limit  were  advanced  to  seven- 
ty-five years.  Since  the  average  expec- 
tation of  life,  even  among  the  working 
classes,  is  lengthening  decade  by  decade 
such  a  postponement  of  the  pensionable 
age  was  deemed  a  wise  precaution.  All 
possibility  of  adding  this  item  to  the 
national  budget  was  set  aside,  however, 
by  the  heavy  cost  of  the  South  African 
War,  and  the  conservative  government 
abandoned  the  project. 

With  the  elections  of  1906,  the  lib- 
erals returned  to  power,  and,  since  a 
considerable  element  of  their  support 
was  the  representation  of  the  labor 
party,  social  insurance  bulked  large  in 
their  program  of  reform.  A  deputation 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  philanthropists 
and  reformers  won  from  the  govern- 
ment the  assurance  that  provision  for 
the  superannuated  wage-earner  would 
be  regarded  as  the  most  urgent  of  all 
social  needs.  The  liberal  government 
had  at  its  disposition  a  body  of  material 
brought  together  in  three  previous  in- 
quiries, so  no  special  investigation  was 
ordered.  The  bill  was  submitted  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  spring  of  1908 
by  Lloyd  George  who  had  begun  his 
study  of  old-age  pensions  on  Lord  Aber- 
dare's  committee,  fifteen  years  before. 
The  age  limit  was,  however,  raised  to 
seventy  years  and  the  maximum  allow- 
ance was  reduced  to  5s  a  week.  The 
twenty  year  period  during  which  a  claim- 
ant might  not  have  incurred  penal  sent- 
ence was  abridged  to  ten  while  the  poor 
relief  disqualification  was  to  terminate 
with  the  first  day  of  January,  1911.  No 
person  with  an  annual  revenue  of  more 
than  £31,  10s  per  year  was  to  be  entitled 
to  a  pension.  On  these  terms,  the  old- 
age  pension  bill  passed  the  third  reading 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  vote  of 
315  to  10  on  July  9,  1908,  and  the  act 
went  into  operation  on  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary following. 

It  was  estimated  by  the  promoters  oi 
the  act  that  there  would  be  331,250  pen- 
sioners in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that 
the  annual  expenditure  on  this  basis 
would  amount  to  £6,000,000;  but  the  ac- 
tual cost  has  greatly  exceeded  this  figure. 

For  the  year  ending  March  31,  pen- 
sions payable,  and  expenditures  ran  as 
follows : 

Pensioners    Expenditures 

1909,  647,494    

1910,  699,352    £8,750,000. 

1911,  907,461    £9,797.500 

1912,  942,160   £11,727,500. 

The  total  number  of  pensioners  for 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1913  is  reported 
as  967,921  or  three-fifths  of  the  popula- 
tion above  seventy  years  of  age,  and  the 
expenditure  has  doubtless  mounted  in 
proportion.  The  ratio  of  pensioners  to 
total  population  has  increased  in  the 
English  counties  from  19.55  per  thou- 
sand in  1911  to  21.35  per  thousand  in 
1913.  The  rate  per  thousand  is  less  in 
the  towns  than  in  the  rural  districts,  but 
here  also  the  proportion  is  rising. 

That  a  considerable  portion  of  this 
increase  is  due  to  the  removal  of  the 


poor  relief  disqualification  is  evident 
from  the  addition  of  208,000  to  the  num- 
ber of  pensioners  in  the  first  three 
months  of  1911.  The  majority  of  the 
old  persons  who  had  been  in  receipt  of 
outdoor  relief  were  transferred  to  the 
pension  list,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  working  paupers.  These  latter  soon 
found  that  they  had  more  comfort  under 
the  guardians'  care  and  they  returned  in 
large  numbers  to  the  infirmaries.  A  ser- 
ies of  amendments  to  the  act,  put 
through  in  1911,  further  relaxed  the  dis- 
qualifications. The  requirement  of 
twenty  years'  residence  in  the  British 
Isles  was  remitted  in  respect  of  women 
who  had  married  aliens  and  was  reduced 
to  twelve  years  out  of  twenty  for  men. 
Two  years  was  substituted  for  ten  as 
the  period  of  disqualification  after  a 
prison  sentence,  and  the  disqualification 
after  conviction  under  the  inebriates' 
act  was  curtailed  to  six  months. 

The  whole  burden  of  old  age  pensions 
is  borne  by  the  imperial  treasury,  but 
the  actual  cost  is  very  unequally  dis- 
tributed. The  addition  to  the  general 
tax  is  at  the  rate  of  9d  in  the  pound 
($37.50  in  $1,000) ;  but  if  assessed  by 
poor  law  unions,  the  rate  would  vary 
from  lid  in  the  pound  in  Wales  to  4d 
in  London.  In  some  of  the  rural  coun- 
ties of  England  the  tax  on  assessed  val- 
uation would  amount  to  2s  9d  in  the 
pound.  In  Ireland,  the  local  charge 
would  be  at  the  rate  of  3s  3d  in  the 
pound,  and  a  Home  Rule  Parliament,  if 
left  to  shoulder  this  burden  without  aid 
from  the  imperial  treasury,  would  face 
bankruptcy. 

Yet  the  5s  a  week  allowed  as  the  max- 
imum pension  is  often  entirely  inade- 
quate to  decent  maintenance.  The  Lon- 
don papers  not  infrequently  report  the 
case  of  some  old  pensioner  found  in  a 
miserable  garret,  half -starved  or  dying 
of  neglect.  City  rents  consume  one- 
half  the  allowance,  and  food  prices  are 
correspondingly  high,  The  proposal  of 
the  Chaplin  committee  that  the  pension 
should  be  adjusted  to  the  cost  of  living 
in  the  several  localities  might  have  ob- 
viated much  suffering. 

Defects  in  the  Law 

Another  defect  that  has  become  ap- 
parent in  the  administration  of  the  act, 
is  the  lack  of  supervision.  After  the 
pension  officer's  initial  examination,  it 
is  nobody's  business  to  visit  the  aged 
pensioner  and  make  sure  that  he  is  prop- 
erly provided  for  and  that  he  has  not 
fallen  ill.  Settlement  residents  and  char- 
ity visitors  are  agreed  that  there  should 
be  a  force  of  friendly  visitors  respon- 
sible for  the  condition  of  pensioners.  So 
little  communication  is  there  between 
the  administrators  and  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  old-age  pensions  act  that  the  com- 
mittee through  failure  of  the  pension 
officers  to  report  may  learn  only  by  aor 
cident  of  the  death  of  a  pensioner  or  of 
his  removal  into  another  county.  It  is 
stated  by  men  in  position  to  know  the 
facts  that  an  old  person  may  be  really 
better  cared  for  when  in  receipt  of  out- 
door relief.  Even  when  the  money  al- 
lowance is  less,  the  supplies  of  coal  and 
invalid  diet  and  the  Christmas  doles  pro- 
vided by  the  guardians  are  frequently 
missed  by  the  pensioners.  It  is  not  un- 
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usual  to  find  a  man  who  has  lived  off 
the  rates  since  he  was  sixty  years  of 
age,  balancing  with  impartial  mind  the 
respective  advantages  of  out-door  relief 
and  a  pension. 

That  in  practice  the  decision  is  gen- 
erally in  favor  of  the  pension,  is  clear 
from  the  rapid  decline  in  the  number  of 
aged  paupers  in  receipt  of  out-door  re- 
lief. For  England  and  Wales  the  reduc- 
tion has  been  95  per  cent  since  1908.  In 
ninety  rural  unions,  there  are  now  no 
aged  paupers  in  receipt  of  out-door  re- 
lief. The  decline  in  annual  expenditure 
on  this  account  has  been  considerable, 
approximating  a  million  pounds.  The 
higher  standard  of  comfort  adopted  in 
the  infirmaries,  the  special  care  given  to 
tubercular  and  epileptic  patients,  has 
however,  increased  the  cost  of  indoor 
relief,  so  there  has  been  no  reduction  of 
the  poor  law  expenditure  for  England 
and  Wales  since  1908.  Homes  for  old- 
age  pensioners,  such  as  are  being  pro- 
vided in  Denmark,  would  add  to  parish 
expenses,  but  they  would  go  far  to  meet 
the  criticism  of  neglect  and  insufficient 
care. 

Lack  of  co-operation  between  the  poor 
law  officials  and  the  pension  officers  is 
without  doubt  the  most  serious  defect  in 
the  administration  of  the  old-age  pen- 
sion system.  In  Denmark  these  officials 
are  identical,  but  so  concerned  were  the 
authors  of  the  English  law  to  avoid  any 
association  with  poor  relief,  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  pension  committees 
was  vested  in  the  county  councils  and 
not  in  the  boards  of  guardians.  Lloyd 
George  expressly  stated  in  answer  to  a 
question  put  in  the  House  as  to  whether 
the  boards  of  guardians  would  be  repre- 
sented on  the  pension  committees,  "I 
think  that  any  official  nexus  between 
the  committees  and  the  boards  of  guard- 
ians, as  such,  is  greatly  to  be  depre- 
cated." 

The  pension  officers  are  the  local  ex- 
cise officers  who  have  no  experience  of 
relief  giving  to  guide  them.  They  are, 
moreover,  instructed  to  afford  no  in- 
formation as  to  the  names  on  their  pen- 
sion lists.  While  postoffice  authorities, 
registrars  of  births  and  deaths,  and  poor 
law  officials  must  render  regular  reports 
to  the  pension  authorities  to  aid  them  in 
the  awarding  of  pensions,  the  pension 
lists  are  jealously  guarded  from  public- 
ity. As  a  result,  nearly  five  thousand 
persons,  according  to  official  records,  are 
at  present  in  receipt  of  both  old  age  pen- 
sions and  poor  law  relief. 

The  department  most  open  to  this 
abuse  is  the  infirmary.  Sick  or  demented 
pensioners  are  usually  remanded  to  the 
workhouse  for  treatment.  In  the  case  of 
an  out  door  pauper,  the  guardians  would 
be  able  to  apply  the  cost  of  such  relief 
to  the  expenses  incurred  on  his  account. 
But  the  pension  act  has  been  interpreted 
to  permit  a  pensioner,  while  temporar- 
ily lodged  in  a  workhouse  infirmary,  to 
assign  his  weekly  instalment  to  an  agent 
or  to  allow  it  to  accumulate  until  his 
discharge.  The  Central  Poor  Law  Con- 
ference has  protested  against  this  sys- 
tem of  dual  relief  time  and  again,  but 
without  avail.  Such  over-lapping  of 
pension  and  poor  relief  is  more  likely 
to  occur  in  urban  unions  where  the  re- 
cipients are  little  known,  hut  they  are 


also  reported  from  the  country  districts. 
Examples  are  cited  where  an  old  woman 
went  into  the  infirmary  in  order  to  make 
over  her  pension  to  a  son  who  had  been 
out  of  work  for  some  time.  In  another 
case,  a  son  "drew  the  old  woman's  pen- 
sion for  twenty  months  after  her  admis- 
sion to  the  infirmary."  An  old  man  who 
had  been  an  inmate  of  the  workhouse 
for  many  years  and  frequently  returned 
after  a  day's  leave  the  worse  for  drink 
was  refused  out-relief  but  succeeded  in 
securing  a  pension.  "Recently  admitted 
to  infirmary,  where  he  remained  three 
weeks,  allowing  his  pension  to  accumu- 
late. Drew  15s  on  his  discharge,  and 
was  readmitted  a  week  later  as  desti- 
tute. This  is  the  second  time  within  a 
month." 

Character  Tests 

This  brings  us  to  a  still  more  serious 
criticism  of  the  old-age  pensions  act 
the  omission  of  any  effective  character 
test  in  the  assignment  of  a  pension.  Pre- 
vious receipt  of  poor  relief  does  not  dis- 
qualify, contemporary  receipt  of  medical 
or  infirmary  relief  does  not  disqualify, 
"habitual  failure  to  work  according  to 
ability,  opportunity,  and  need"  is  so  dif- 
ficult to  prove  that  it  rarely  disqualifies, 
the  term  of  disqualification  after  in- 
curring a  prison  sentence  has  been  re- 
duced from  ten  years  to  two,  the  dis- 
qualification under  the  inebriates  act  has 
been  reduced  to  six  months  after  the 
date  of  conviction.  Other  forms  of  im- 
morality were  not  even  suggested  in  the 
original  law. 

A  case  is  cited  in  a  report  from  the 
Wandsworth  Board  of  Guardians  of  "a 
pensioner  who  had  been  repeatedly  con- 
victed for  keeping  brothels  and  immoral 
houses,  but  had  never  been  sent  to  pris- 
on." In  this  respect,  the  English  law  is 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  old-age  pen- 
sion system  of  Denmark.  The  English 
practices  tends  to  embitter  the  lot  of  the 
worthy  poor  while  further  demoraliz- 
ing the  unworthy. 

Quite  as  important  a  function  of  pen- 
sion legislation  as  the  relief  of  indigent 
old  age  is  the  encouragement  of  thrift 
during  the  earning  years.  In  this  re- 
spect, the  English  system  of  old-age  pen- 
sions seems  calculated  to  fail.  The  weekly 
allowance  is  graded  according  to  the 


self-earned  revenue  of  the  pensioner  as 
follows : 

When  income  is  less  than  £21  per  an- 
num (8s  per  week)  pension  allowance 
is  5s  per  week; 

When  income  is  between  £21  and 
£23  12s  6d  (9s  per  week)  pension  al- 
lowance is  4s  per  week; 

When  income  is  between  £23  12s  6d 
and  £26  5s  (10s  per  week)  pension  al- 
lowance is  3s  per  week; 

When  income  is  between  £26  5s  and 
£28  17s  6d  (11s  per  week)  pension  al- 
lowance is  2s  per  week ; 

When  income  is  between  £28  17s  6d 
and  £31  10s  (12s  per  week)  pension  al- 
lowance is  Is  per  week. 

A  pensioner's  revenue  will,  therefore, 
be  13s  per  week  if  he  has  managed  to 
accumulate  an  investment  yielding  £21 
per  annum,  and  there  is  no  gain  in 
further  accumulation.  The  effect  must 
be  to  discourage  the  habit  of  saving 
among  those  laborers  who  cannot  hope 
to  put  by  enough  money  to  raise  them 
above  the  pensioned  class. 

In  four  years'  experience  under  the 
act,  the  great  majority  of  the  pensioners 
have  been  granted  the  full  five  shillings 
a  week,  and  many  of  these  have  no 
other  income.  The  proportion  of  those 
who,  because  of  some  self-earned  in- 
come, are  receiving  less  than  five  shill- 
ings, has  fallen  from  8.7  per  cent  in 
March  1910  to  6.5  per  cent  at  the  cor- 
responding date  of  1911  and  5.5  per  c.ent 
in  1912.  The  effect  upon  wages  of  this 
abatement  in  the  stimulus  to  save  is  not 
yet  clear;  but  the  men  who  have  to  do 
with  the  casual  labor  class  have  grave 
fears  for  the  future. 

The  ultimate  test  of  a  pension  system 
must  be,  not  the  degree  of  comfort  be- 
stowed upon  the  aged  poor,  not  its  cost 
and  the  consequent  burden  upon  the  tax- 
payers, important  as  these  considera- 
tions may  be;  but  its  effect  "upon  the 
character,  the  self-supporting  capacity 
of  the  wage-earners  who  may  be  look- 
ing forward  to  a  state  pension  as  a  pro- 
vision for  old  age.  A  system  that  gives 
inadequate  care  to  its  beneficiaries, 
makes  slight  distinction  between  the 
worthy  and  unworthy,  and  puts  no  prem- 
ium upon  thrift  can  hardly  fail  to  de- 
moralize the  class  it  was  intended  to 
help. 
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HE  NEW    YORK    COMPENSATION  ACT:  AN  APPRE- 
CIATION AND  A  CRITICISM— BY  I.  M.  RUBINOW 


As  HAS  already  been  pointed 
out  [See  THE  SURVEY  for  December 
20,  1913,  p.  332]  the  New  York  com- 
pensation act  is  in  many  respects 
by  far  the  best  act  of  its  class  yet 
adopted  by  any  American  legislature. 
It  has  amply  repaid  organized  labor 
both  for  its  energy  in  fighting  for 
higher  standards,  and  its  patience  in 
waiting  for  a  better  act  rather  than  ac- 
cepting anything  that  a  wavering  gov- 
ernment was  originally  willing  to  grant; 
it  has  repaid  also  the  persistence  of  a 
few  trained  experts  in  preaching  true 
standards  of  a  "normal  compensation 
act." 

Nevertheless  it  would  be  idle  to  assert 
that  all  the  complex  problems  of  acci- 
dent compensation  have  been  satisfac- 


torily solved.  With  all  due  appreciation, 
therefore,  of  the  progress  made  as  com- 
pared with  most  of  the  other  states,  the 
weak  points  of  the  act  should  be  frankly 
stated. 

"Let  well  enough  alone"  is  a  good 
rule  for  the  impatient  man  on  the 
street,  but  it  cannot  serve  as  a  guiding 
principle  to  the  constructive  social 
thinker.  It  is  therefore  not  in  any  spirit 
of  fault  finding,  but  with  the  sincere 
hope  that  the  defects  may  ultimately  be 
remedied  that  the  following  criticisms 
are  offered,  somewhat  in  the  order  in 
which  they  appear  in  the  act,  rather  than 
in  any  logical  sequence. 

1.  The  limitations  of  the  extent  of  ap- 
plication of  the  act  are  altogether  in- 
defensible. Nothing  but  the  short  but 
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comprehensive  phrase  "any  employment" 
is  really  satisfactory,  nothing  else  of- 
fers an  ample  solution  of  the  problem. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  in  advance  what 
proportion  of  the  wage-earning  class  is 
really  left  outside  the  limits  of  the  act. 
A  very  careful  study  of  the  phraseology, 
and  perhaps  in  addition,  many  judicial 
decisions  will  be  necessary  before  that 
question  is  accurately  answered.  From 
a  point  of  view  of  technical  law-mak- 
ing, therefore,  the  extensive  enumera- 
tion of  forty-two  groups  of  industrial 
endeavor  is  therefore  most  reprehens- 
ible. Not  a  technically  legal,  but  only 
an  economic  criticism  is  here  intended. 

It  is  quite  evident  then,  that  the  entire 
groups  of  agricultural  wage  work  and 
domestic  service  is  excluded,  as  in  most 
other  states  of  the  Union.  In  addition, 
however,  the  large  classes  of  commer- 
cial employes  and  office  employes  re- 
main unprotected.  And  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  many  more  wage  groups  out- 
side the  pale  of  the  act  will  sooner -or 
later  be  discovered. 

2.  Less  obvious  to  the  laity  is  the  ex- 
tremely  narrow   definition   of  the   term 
"injury" — "accidental  injury  arising  out 
of    and    in    the    course    of   employment 
and   such   disease   or   infection   as   may 
naturally  and  unavoidably  result  there- 
from."    Not  only  does  this  phraseology 
definitely  exclude  occupational  diseases, 
but  by  requiring  that  this  injury  must 
arise  both  "out  of  and  in  the  course  of 
employment"   opens   the   door   to   many 
exceptions  by  judicial  construction. 

3.  Similar  criticism  might  be  made  of 
the  "intoxication  clause"  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  the  wording  of  the  consti- 
tutional  amendment    forced   it   into   the 
act.    One  may  only  hope  that  this  clause 
will  not  be  invoked  too  frequently,  be- 
cause it  is  quite  hopeless  to  expect  a 
further    constitutional    amendment    for 
the     elimination     of     the     intoxication 
clause. 

4.  The    waiting   period    is    excessive. 
Originally  a  period  of  one  week  only 
was  contemplated.     It  was  increased  to 
two  weeks  as  a  compromise.    Like  many 
other    compromises,    and    unlike    some, 
this   was    a   vicious   one.     Two   weeks 
without  a  pay  envelope  will  play  havoc 
with  many  a  workingman's  family,  es- 
pecially since  even  the  third  week  will 
in  many  cases  bring  only  a  reduced  one. 
With  the  average  worker  earning  $12- 
$15  a  week,  a  three  weeks'  injury  will 
result  in  a  loss  of  $36-$45  in  wages,  and 
a   compensation   of   only  $8-$10,   leaves 
a  net  loss  of  $28-$35  or  7/9  of  the  gross 
loss.    The  change  was  probably  inspired 
by  an  excessive  valuation  of  the  cost  of 
the  second  week's  compensation,  based 
upon  very  imperfect  actuarial  reasoning. 

5.  The  treatment  of  partial  permanent 
disability  cases  is  highly  unsatisfactory. 
In  this  some  very  unsatisfactory  Ameri- 
can   standards    were    followed,    rather 
than  mature  European  experience.    It  is 
understood   by   very    few   laymen   that, 
barring    fatal    accidents,    the    class    of 
"permanent    partial    disability"    is    eco- 
nomically the  most  important  one.    That 
temporary  disability  cases  are  less  harm- 
ful because  they  lead  to  complete  recov- 
ery,   is   quite   obvious.      Cases   of   total 
permanent  disability  are  gruesome  but 
few.    Cases  of  partial  disability  are  from 


twenty-five  to  forty  times  more  numer- 
ous. Many  of  them  lead  to  a  very  ser- 
ious impairment  of  "standards,"  not  a 
few  to  actual  destitution.  In  their  treat- 
ment, the  New  York  act,  like  a  good 
many  other  American  acts,  commits  sev- 
eral very  serious  errors: 

(a)  An    iron-clad    rigid    scale.      So 
much  for  an  arm,  so  little  for  a  finger. 
The  obvious  fact  is  disregarded  that  the 
same  organs  often  have  a  very  different 
economic  value  in  different  trades ;  a  leg 
means   everything   to   a   stevedore,   but 
economically  much  less  to  a  watchmaker ; 
the  loss  of  two  fingers  may  seriously  dis- 
able the  latter  but  not  the  former. 

(b)  Though  more  liberal  than  acts  of 
some  adjoining  states  the  specific  scale 
is  insufficient.    A  loss  of  the  right  arm 
creates   the   right  of  compensation   for 
312  weeks  or  six  years,  but  what  of  the 
many  years  to  follow? 

(c)  The  compensation  is  inequitable. 
In  case  of  loss  of  definite  part,  it  equals 
2/3  of  the   wages   for  various  periods 
from  8  to  312  weeks,  but  in  other  ca'ses 
of  permanent  partial  disability,  compen- 
sation of  "66  2/3  per  cent  of  the  differ- 
ence between  this  average  weekly  wages 
and   his   wage   earning   capacity   there- 
after" is  "payable  during  the  continu- 
ance of  such  partial  disability."     What 
earthly   reason   is   there   for   this   more 
favorable  treatment  of  lesser  permanent 
injuries,  or  rather   for  the  less  favor- 
able treatment  of  the  graver  permanent 
partial  injuries? 

(d)  So  much  of  compensation  as  is 
given   is  unwisely  distributed.     Though 
the   injury   is  partial   only,  66  2/3   per 
cent  of  the  wages  is  granted  for  a  lim- 
ited  time.     Unless   the   impairment  has 
been  at  least  66  2/3  per  cent,  for  that 
time  the  injured  person  really  receives 
more  than  he  was  receiving  before.    As- 
suming a  worker  who  was  earning  $18 
a  week,  and  after  the  loss  of  a  leg  and 
recovery  from  his  injury,  is  able  to  earn 
$10  only,  for  288  weeks  his  compensa- 
tion will  be  $12  a  week,  and  his  income 
$22,  or  $4  more  than  his  normal  stand- 
ard, only  to  drop  to  a  bare  $10  in  his 
289th  week  and  for  all  time  thereafter. 
Would  it  not  be  more  sensible  that  he 
receive    only   his    normal    $18    for   432 
weeks,  or  even  only  $15  for  731  weeks? 
Of   course,   this   "economic   man"   may 
save  and  invest  the  difference.  But  could 
not  the  insuring  institution  do  it  more 
safely  for  him? 

6.  The  compensation  to  the  surviving 
family  of  the  fatally  injured  is  liberal 
enough.  But  the  entire  disregard  of  the 
rights  of  "illegitimate"  children  (unless 
they  be  covered  by  favorable  judicial 
interpretation  which  is  somewhat  doubt- 
ful) is  deplorable,  and  out  of  harmony 
with  the  modern  tendency  of  progressive 
American  thought  to  subject  our  moral 
values  to  a  radical  revision. 

It  will,  I  hope,  be  agreed  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  here  criticized  are  all 
essential  and  important.  No  effort  was 
made  to  make  a  number  of  points  by 
looking  for  faults  of  construction  and 
detail,  nor  have  any  administrative  fea- 
tures been  discussed.  It  might  be  shown 
for  instance,  that  the  entire  question  of 
organization  of  medical  aid  has  been 
left  almost  untouched. 

Perhaps  it  is  less  important  to  criti- 


cize these  details,  because,  as  is  again 
demonstrated  by  European  experience, 
it  is  much  easier  to  achieve  amendments 
of  administrative  details  than  of  the 
compensation  scales  and  essential  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  But  at  least  one 
feature  of  administration  cannot  be  dis- 
regarded here. 

That  feature  is  the  entire  absence  of 
civil  service  provisions.  The  commis- 
sion will  be  much  more  than  a  body  of 
high  functionaries  for  framing  rules 
and  passing  decisions.  On  one  hand  the 
state  insurance  fund,  and  on  the  other 
the  novel  feature  of  entrusting  the  com- 
mission with  the  adjustment  of  all 
claims,  make  it  an  administrative  ma- 
chine of  great  complexity.  If  the  state  , 
fund  should  prove  at  all  successful,  the 
number  of  employes  of  the  commission 
will,  in  a  few  years,  reach  into  the  thou- 
sands. It  will  need  physicians,  attor- 
neys, actuaries,  statisticians,  account- 
ants, auditors,  investigators,  adjusters 
and  a  host  of  clerical  assistants.  Is  it 
still  necessary  to  argue  that  the  success 
of  this  complicated  administrative  ma- 
chinery will  largely  depend  upon  the  ef- 
ficiency of  its  force  and  that  without 
some  civil  service  standards,  such  effi- 
ciency is  very  difficult  to  achieve? 

On  the  other  hand  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  acts  may  be  amended  down- 
ward as  well  as  upward,  and  efforts  in 
that  direction  have  not  been  unknown  in 
the  history  of  American  labor  and  social 
legislation.  The  positive  achievements 
of  the  New  York  act  must,  therefore,  be 
recognized  as  worthy  of  careful  protec- 
tion from  any  attack. 

It  grants  life-long  compensation  for 
total  permanent  disability,  and  in  defin- 
ing this  condition  does  not  limit  it  to 
certain  enumerated  gruesome  injuries 
such  as  "loss  of  both  hands,  or  both 
arms,  or  both  legs,  or  both  eyes,  or  of 
any  two  thereof"  but  adds  the  significant 
provision  that  "in  all  other  cases  perm- 
anent total  disability  shall  be  determined 
in  accordance  with  the  facts." 

It  recognizes  the  insufficiency  of  a  50 
per  cent  standard,  and  raises  it  to  66  2/3 
per  cent. 

It  grants  to  widows  compensation  for 
the  entire  period  of  widowhood. 

Surviving  children  are  granted  com- 
pensation until  eighteen  years  of  age 
which  goes  better  by  two  years  the  pro- 
visions existing  in  any  European  coun- 
try with  the  possible  exception  of  Italy. 

It  is  curious  that  any  extension  or 
benefits  beyond  the  established  European 
standards  has  been  very  violently  ob- 
jected to  by  the  employing  interests,  as 
quite  preposterous.  This  is  perhaps  the 
first  important  constructive  contribution 
of  American  thought  to  the  accident 
compensation  problem. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  point  out  that 
the  act  embodies  several  of  the  min- 
imum requirements  announced  some 
months  ago  by  the  Social  Insurance 
Committee  of  the  American  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation,  several  mem- 
bers of  which  are  reported  as  having 
energetically  co-operated  in  framing  it. 
One  may  well  see  in  this  evidence  of 
the  committee's  influence  the  promise  of 
further  substantial  progress  of  social  in- 
surance measures  in  this  country  within 
the  immediate  future. 
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DMINISTRATION    OF   THE    MOTHERS'   AID    LAW   IN 
MASSAGHUSETTS-BY  ADA  ELIOT  SHEFFIELD 

CHAIRMAN,  SOCIAL  SERVICE  COMMITTEE.  STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITY 


THE  MASSACHUSETTS  MOTHER'S 
AID  LAW,  which  went  into  effect  Sep- 
tember 1  last,  calls  upon  the  overseers 
of  the  poor  of  each  city  and  town  to 
.iflow  to  all  fit  mothers  with  dependent 
children  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
sufficient  aid  to  enable  them  to  bring  up 
their  children  properly  in  their  own 
homes. 

The  act  specifies  the  essentials  of  case 
work  on  the  part  of  the  overseers  of  the 
poor.  To  determine  the  fitness  and  need 
of  a  beneficiary,  it  calls  upon  these  of- 
ficials to  investigate  her  home  influence 
and  surroundings,  her  family  resources, 
and  the  attitude  of  interested  societies 
or  agencies.  To  treat  the  case  it  re- 
quires them  to  obtain  necessary  aid  from 
relatives,  organizations  or  individuals 
\vhen  possible,  to  visit  every  three 
months,  and  to  reconsider  each  case  once 
a  year.  The  State  Board  of  Charity  has 
general  supervision  of  this  work,  and 
upon  its  approval  of  the  bills  thereby  in- 
curred, the  commonwealth  reimburses 
one-third  pn  settled  cases  and  the  total 
amount  on  unsettled.  The  law  prescribes 
no  fixed  per  capita  allowance.  It  leaves 
the  amount  of  aid  to  be  given  in  each 
case  unrestricted,  and  in  the  discretion 
of  the  local  overseers  and  of  the  State 
Roard  of  Charity. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  Mass- 
sachusetts  the  overseers  alone  have  the 
power  of  initiating  aid  in  any  case. 
They  may  give  up  to  the  limit  of  their 
local  appropriation  for  relief.  The  State 
Board  of  Charity,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
a  reimbursing  bo_dy  to  examine  and  ap- 
prove bills  submitted  by  the  overseers. 
Tn  this  capacity  it  can  refer  any  deficit 
in  its  appropriation  to  the  legislature  of 
the  following  year. 

Two  years  ago  the  board  could  reim- 
burse on  other  than  "sick  state  peor"  or 
"dangerous  disease"  cases  only  the  old 
allowance  of  two  dollars  per  week  in 
summer  and  three  dollars  in  winter.  In 
1912  they  secured  from  the  legislature 
an  amendment  empowering  them  to  re- 
imburse on  all  unsettled  cases  according 
to  their  discretion.  An  act  of  1913  hav- 
ing made  aid  under  this  old  law  non- 
pauperizing,  even  families  which  do  not 
come  under  the  mother's  aid  law  may 
receive  unrestricted  and  non-pauperiz- 
ing relief. 

In  other  words,  if  the  overseers  are 
willing  to  dispense  with  reimbursement, 
they  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  the 
aid  to  any  beneficiary  as  eligible  as  that 
granted  to  mother's  aid  cases. 

The  board  is  carrying  out  the  mother's 
aid  law  through  an  experienced  woman 
supervisor  with  five  women  visitors  un- 
der her  direction.  These  six  employes. 


making  part  of  the  adult  poor  division 
of  the  board,  are  responsible  to  the  sup- 
erintendent of  that  division.  One  of  the 
board's  committees,  known  as  the  spcial 
service  committee  and  made  up  of 
Charles  H.  Adams,  Frances  G.  Curtis, 
David  F.  Tilley  and  Mrs.  A.  D.  Shef- 
field, has  guidance  of  the  whole  work. 
The  method  of  procedure  in  these  cases 
is  as  follows: 

The  mother  makes  application  of  the 
overseer  of  the  poor  in  her  place  of  resi- 
dence. He  investigates  her  need,  fitness, 
and  resources,  filling  out  a  blank  form 
which  the  board  has  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  and  ending  with  his  recom- 
mendation. This  information  and  advice 
he  sends  in  to  the  state  board.  The 
supervisor  then  assigns  one  of  the  five 
women  visitors  to  make  a  second  inde- 
pendent investigation,  and  reviews  the 
recommendation  of  the  overseer  in  the 
light  of  the  two  findings.  The  result  of 
her  study  of  the  case,  whether  approval, 
disapproval  or  suggestions  on  treatment, 
she  embodies  in  a  letter  to  the  overseer 
in  question.  In  the  course  of  her  work 
she  is  in  constant  conference  with  the 
superintendent  of  the  adult  poor  division, 
a  man  who  has  the  advantage  of  many 
years  acquaintance  with  the  individual 
overseers.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee goes  over  cases  that  present  some 
deviation  from  the  usual  types,  while 
the  committee  itself  considers  special 
cases  and  all  general  questions  of  policy. 

Following  the  first  few  months'  ex- 
perience with  the  types  of  family  re- 
commended for  aid  by  the  overseers, 
and  after  a  couple  of  meetings  with 
these  officials  which  showed  what  ques- 
tions were  uppermost  in  their  minds, 
the  board  drew  up  a  statement  of  such 
policies  of  relief  as  they  felt  prepared 
to  suggest  at  the  present  time.  This 
they  did  in  fulfilment  of  their  duties  of 
approval  of  bills  and  of  general  super- 
vision. Four  types  of  case  the  board 
believes  should  not  receive  aid  under 
this  law: 

Types  of  Widows  Excluded 

/.  Families  whose  need  will  probably 
continue  for  less  than  one  year. 

To  quote:  "The  law  contemplates  aid 
for  families  under  a  constructive  plan 
for  a  definite  period  or  until  such  time 
as  the  dependent  children  have  attained 
the  age  of  fourteen  years.  Although 
the  law  provides  relief  and  not  pensions, 
the  idea  that  animated  its  passage  was 
that  of  granting  to  dependent  mothers 
an  ^income  on  which  they  may  count 
while  their  children  are  below  working 
age.  The  need  which  was  urged  before 
the  legislature,  the  illustrative  cases 


brought  forward  to  emphasize  that  need, 
were  both  such  as  would  continue 
through  a  period  of  years." 

In  interpreting  what  constitutes  a 
temporary  case  the  board  hold  that  it  is 
wise  for  overseers  to  treat  even  chronic 
neglect  of  his  family  on  the  part  of  an 
able-bodied  father  as  such,  in  the  sense 
that  they  should  not  accept  as  final  his 
shifting  upon  the  public  of  his  family 
duties. 

For  instance,  the  man  who,  at  the  time 
of  his  wife's  application  for  mother's 
aid,  had  served  two  months  of  his  fifth 
sentence  to  the  State  Farm  for  Inebri- 
ates, will  in  all  probability  give  little 
towards  the  support  of  his  seven  chil- 
dren during  the  term  of  his  life.  We 
know  him  to  be  a  habitual  drunkard.  Yet 
so  long  as  the  state  treats  him  as  a 
responsible  citizen  by  allowing  him  to 
go  at  large  between  sentences,  the  state 
must  also  hold  him  to  the  citizen's  re- 
sponsibilities of  fatherhood.  To  deal 
with  men  of  this  sort  as  reclaimable. 
and  at  the  same  time  to  aid  their  fam- 
ilies on  the  basis  of  their  being  irre- 
claimable, is  a  sort  of  inconsistency  in 
public  action  which  is  only  too  likely  to 
confuse  and  distort  the  moral  sense  not 
only  of  the  offenders,  but  of  their  hard- 
working neighbors,  and  of  young  people 
throughout  the  state  who  are  starting 
in  life. 

This  is  but  one,  though  a  common 
type  of  temporary'  case.  The  board 
believes  that  all  these  cases  are  best 
handled  by  private  charity  or  by  the 
old  outdoor  relief  law. 

z.  Deserted  wives  whose  husbands 
have  been  away  less  than  a  year. 

The  board  feel  that  it  is  important 
that  the  law  should  not  serve  as  a  pal- 
liative for  desertion.  It  therefore  seems 
unwise  to  consider  an  application  under 
this  act  until  after  one  year  has  elapsed 
since  the  desertion  has  occurred,  and 
the  mother  has  shown  a  willingness  to 
hold  her  husband  to  his  responsibilities 
by  requesting  the  court  to  issue  a  war- 
rant for  non-support. 

For  instance,  the  board  would  notify 
the  overseers  that  it  would  not  reim- 
burse in  the  case  of  a  woman  whose 
husband  deserted  in  March,  1913,  and 
who  applied  for  aid  in  November  last. 
The  fact  that  the  man  has  been  desert- 
ing occasionally  for  ten  years  back,  al- 
though for  but  a  few  weeks  at  a  time, 
would  confirm  the  judgment  that  this 
family  situation  should  not  yet  be  ac- 
cepted as  permanent. 

j.  Dependent  mothers  who  keep  male 
lodcjers. 

The  reasons  for  objecting  to  the  male 
lodger  are  too  obvious  to  need  pointing 
out.  He  is  likely  to  be  an  influence 
making  towards  an  unfit  home.  The 
board  prefers,  in  cases  otherwise  elig- 
ible, that  the  difference  in  the  woman's 
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income  be  made  up  by  an  increased 
allowance. 

./.  Mothers  with  illegitimate  children. 

With  regard  to  these  women  the 
board  suggests  that  before  granting  aid, 
the  overseers  consult  with  the  superin- 
tendent in  -charge  of  this  work.  "The 
presumption  is  against  aiding  such 
mothers  under  this  law,  since  to  do  so 
would  offend  the  moral  feeling  of  re- 
spectable mothers,  and  would  thus  do 
violence  to  a  traditional  sentiment  that 
is  inseparable  from  a  respect  for  virtue." 
This  outer  conscience  made  by  family, 
group,  or  public  opinion  is  to  many  a 
girl  of  indefinite  character  the  indis- 
pensable bulwark  of  moral  standards. 

The  fact  that  we  now  have  proposals 
looking  towards  the  removal  of  the 
stigma  attaching  to  the  illegitimate  child 
and  its  mother  is  quite  misleading  as  to 
the  strength  of  that  stigma.  The  very 
people  who  approve  or  even  further  such 
futile  measures  share  the  normal  preju- 
dice in  favor  of  virtue  the  moment  it  dis- 
closes itself  in  that  light.  Just  in  so  far 
as  anyone  prefers  that  his  own  parents 
should  have  been  married,  just  that  far 
is  he  adding  unspoken  sanction  to  the 
traditional  prejudice  against  uncontrol 
and  its  consequences. 

Yet,  prejudice  or  no  prejudice,  the 
mother  with  an  illegitimate  child  must 
receive  care.  If  mother  and  child  are 
healthy,  she  should  be  self-supporting. 
She  needs  not  relief,  but  guidance  in 
securing  work.  If  she  is  incapable, 
some  philanthropic  society  must  give  her 
supervision. 

As  for  the  women  with  more  than  one 
illegitimate  child,  only  a  negligible  num- 
ber of  them  are  fit  mothers. 

It  may  be  permissible  for  writers  of 
fiction  to  obscure  the  distinction  be- 
tween right  and  wrong  by  emphasizing 
the  temptation  and  slighting  the  broken 
law.  The  state  must  leave  no  room  for 
doubt  that  it  holds  fast  by  the  moral 
capital  of  the  race. 

The  Case  of  the  Thrifty 

One  other  type  of  case  the  board  asks 
the  overseers  to  refer  to  the  superin- 
tendent for  consideration  before  grant- 
ing aid.  This  is  the  woman  with  a  few 
hundred  dollars  in  the  bank  or  with  a 
small  equity  in  her  house.  These  cases 
are  puzzling. 

Should  the  woman  with  $100  receive 
aid,  while  the  one  with  $200  goes  with- 
out until  half  her  savings  are  spent? 

If  a  woman  has,  through  steady  self- 
denial,  laid  by  $1,000,  what  is  the  effect 
on  her  likely  to  be  if  she  is  turned 
away  and  told  to  come  back  when  she 
has  spent  $900  of  it  ?  It  is  easy  to  spend 
money.  Since  she  may  in  any  case  come 
on  the  public  in  time,  why  should  she  not 
spend  the  $900  at  once? 

On  the  other  hand,  is  it  right  that 
hundreds  of  taxpayers  who  cannot  lav 
by  even  with  thrift,  should  contribute 
to  the  support  of  a  family  who  have 
$1,000  to  the  good? 

One  thrifty,  devoted  mother  was  left 
by  her  husband  an  insurance  of  $1,500. 
She  had  two  children  aged  eight  and 
two  years.  The  case  was  an  appealing 
one,  as  the  woman  had  saved  steadily 
from  very  modest  wages.  The  com- 
mittee, however,  came  to  the  conclusion 


that  a  capable  woman  thus  situated  had 
an  excellent  chance  of  planning  her 
work  and  her  home  cares  so  that  she 
might  get  along  certainly  for  several 
years  and  possibly  for  always  without 
aid. 

An  equity  in  a  house  is  perhaps  some- 
what different,  inasmuch  as  most  of  the 
women  thus  situated  could  get  but  a 
very  small  sum  were  their  houses  sold. 

The  question  these  cases  raise  is  one 
as  to  the  proper  function  of  government. 
Should  the  state  anticipate  with  relief 
possible  or  even  probable  future  suffer- 
ing, or  should  it  take  cognizance  only 
of  actual  destitution?  The  board  will 
wait  for  an  accumulation  of  such  cases 
before  forming  any  definite  policy. 

The  distinction  between  a  fit  and  an 
unfit  mother  arises  daily  but  is  one  as 
to  which  the  board  cannot  draw  an  arbi- 
trary line.  "The  extremes  of  fitness  or 
unfitness  all  will  agree  upon;  it  is  the 
doubtful  cases  about  which  questions 
would  arise.  Since  this  aid  which  the 
public  gives  is  adequate,  the  board  feels 
that  we  can  ask  a  fairly  high  standard 
of  character  and  home  care  from  the 
mothers.  With  such  a  reward  in  view, 
it  is  a  poor  sort  of  woman  who  will  not 
do  well.  The  public  can  make  adequate 
relief  a  powerful  lever  to  lift  and  keep 
mothers  to  a  high  standard  of  home 
care. 

"If  we  grant  the  aid  to  any  woman 
whose  care  of  her  children  will  just  pass 
muster,  we  throw  away  a  chance  to 
make  these  women  improve.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  we  make  relief  under  this  law 
conditional  on  a  fairly  high  standard  of 
home  care,  we  shall  find  that  the  moth- 
ers will  rise  to  this  standard.  The  fact 
is  that  a  mother  of  little  children  who 
will  not  attend  conscientiously  to  their 
diet,  cleanliness,  health,  and  conduct  for 
the  sake  of  an  adequate  income,  steadier 
possibly  than  were  her  husband's  wages, 
is  not  the  sort  of  woman  Massachusetts 
wants  to  help  under  this  act." 

The  board  is  gradually  feeling  its 
way  towards  some  uniform  "standard 
of  living"  for  these  families.  The  es- 
tablishment of  a  reasonable  and  equit- 
able standard  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
task. 

When  a  widow  with  four  children, 
whose  husband's  salary  was  $1,200  a 
year,  asks  that  the  state  maintain  her 
in  the  same  comfort  to  which  she  has 
been  accustomed,  while  a  widow  with 
three  children,  living  in  a  factory  town, 
is  supporting  herself  and  family  on  six 
dollars  per  week,  which  woman  should 
set  the  standard?  If  it  is  to  be  some- 
where between,  what  is  the  lowest  point 
at  which  health  may  be  maintained? 

The  former  woman,  fortunate  even 
since  her  widowhood  in  an  income  from 
boarders  and  charitable  persons  on  which 
a-  thrifty  housekeeper  could  have  saved, 
had  in  addition  spent  an  insurance  of 
$1,000  in  two  years.  The  latter  mother 
asked  help  only  through  a  short  illness. 
Should  we  offer  to  this  woman  assist- 
ance which  she  has  never  asked? 

Then  there  comes  the  question  of  the 
poor  manager.  Should  we  be  more  lib- 
eral to  the  mother  who  makes  money 
do  but  half  its  work,  or  should  we  hold 
her  down  to  the  smaller  sum  which  a 
smart,  capable  woman  can  handle  so  as 


to  make  ends  meet  ?  Are  we  to  take  for 
granted  a  degree  of  incompetence? 

These  questions  make  the  committee 
wish  to  take  time  before  establishing  a 
standard  of  living  or  a  fixed  per  capita 
allowance. 

Short  as  has  been  the  period  of  trial 
of  the  mothers'  aid  law,  the  board  feel 
that  we  have  much  reason  for  gratifica- 
tion over  the  interest  which  the  over- 
seers are  showing  in  these  cases.  One 
overseer  writes  in  response  to  a  letter  of 
suggestion  about  a  widow  whose  allow- 
ance he  had  wisely  increased :  "Mrs. 

—  begged  to  be  allowed  to  work  for 
a  little  while  under  the  present  arrange- 
ment, so  that  she  might  buy  some  much 
needed  clothing,  and  also  to  see  how 
[the  son  of  fifteen]  gets  along  with  his 
work.  We  will  watch  this  case  care- 
fully, and  if  her  health  is  getting  bad 
under  the  arrangement,  we  will  recon- 
sider the  case;  or  if  she  is  able  to  get 
along  with  what  the  boy  earns,  we  will 
try  to  keep  her  at  home,  which  I  think 
will  be  proper." 

Another  overseer,  after  receiving  the 
board's  circular  letter  quoted  above,  vol- 
untarily withdrew  twelve  cases  which  he 
had  referred  for  approval.  They  were 
all  cases  either  of  temporary  need  or  of 
unfit  homes. 

Relief  and  Education 

The  first  quarterly  reports  from  the 
overseers  are  just  coming  in  to  the 
board.  In  answer  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  family  conditions  have  im- 
proved in  any  respect  we  are  receiving 
replies  which  show  an  intelligent  inter- 
est and  a  co-operative  spirit. 

The  board's  conception  of  their  work 
here  does  not  stop  with  a  general  notion 
of  the  types  of  cases  to  be  aided  or  re- 
fused. They  believe  that  a  relief  policy- 
should  be  administered  with  educational 
aims  in  view.  They  recognize  that  un- 
doubtedly numbers  of  mothers  are  too 
unskilled  in  cooking,  sewing,  etc.,  to  give 
the  best  home  care.  Where  such  ignor- 
ance is  common,  or  where,  as  in  factory 
towns,  a  large  population  are  accustomed 
to  food  which  may  be  ill-adapted  to  the 
American  climate,  the  board  would  like 
to  see  the  localities  themselves  develop 
ways  and  means  for  instructing  mothers 
of  young  families.  In  the  women  vis- 
itors now  at  work  for  the  committee  we 
have  the  means  at  hand  for  arousing 
interest.  Such  a  plan  would  be  part  of 
a  larger  idea  which  the  board  hopes  to 
put  into  effect  through  a  committee  of 
which  David  F.  Tilley  is  chairman. 

This  committee,  whose  work  will  be 
done  by  the  secretary  of  the  board, 
hopes  to  interest  localities  or  cities 
throughout  the  state  in  forming  local 
civic  councils,  the  scope  of  each  council 
to  be  the  social  welfare  of  that  commun- 
ity. Where  there  are  charities,  women's 
clubs,  or  other  social  organizations  al- 
ready at  work,  the  plan  would  be  merely 
to  draw  these  together  into  a  represent- 
ative group.  Several  such  groups  have 
come  about  spontaneously.  That  is  of 
course  the  best  way.  The  board  would 
in  any  case  prefer  to  do  no  more  than  to 
stimulate  interest. 

As  one  of  its  interests,  such  a  groun 
or  a  committee  made  up  from  its  mem- 
(Continued  on  page  659.) 
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UBLIC  BATH  ADVERTISING  CAMPAIGN-BY  DONALD 
B.  ARMSTRONG,  M.  D. 

ASSOCIATION  FOR  IMPROVING  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  POOR 


AN  EXPERIMENT  to  ascertain  to 
what  extent  the  use  of  public  baths 
could  be  increased  through  a  carefully 
planned  advertising  campaign  has  been 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health 
and  Hygiene  of  the  New  York  Associa- 
tion for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor.  The  results  of  the  inquiry  are 
distinctly  encouraging. 

The  widespread  belief  that  public 
baths  are  used  extensively  by  the  people 
who  live  near  them  is  supported  by  such 
facts  as  that,  during  a  census  on  one  of 
the  public  baths  on  the  lower  East  Side, 
in  the  summer  of  1913,  there  were  enum- 
erated over  10,000  bathers  in  two  weeks. 
These  came  for  the  most  part  from  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  although  7.4 
per  cent  of  them  lived  more  than  fifteen 
blocks  away.  The  10,000  bathers  rep- 
resented thirty-nine  nationalities,  a  fact 
which  in  itself  would  seem  to  indicate 
widely  diffused  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ence and  purpose  of  the  public  bath. 

But  it  is  evident  that  New  York's  pub- 
lic baths  are  used  far  below  their  capac- 
ity, except  on  a  few  warm  days  in  mid- 
summer. If  one  takes  a  single  East 
Side  bath  as  an  example,  a  bath  having 
120  showers  and  tubs,  it  can  be  ascer- 
tained that  the  average  weekly  attend- 
ance at  this  bath  for  the  year  1911  was 
4,126.  It  can  be  estimated,  further,  that 
if  this  bath  alone  has  been  operated 
throughout  the  year  to  full  capacity,  al- 
lowing three  persons  per  hour  to  each 
bathing  unit,  during  the  time  which  the 
bath  is  kept  open,  there  could  have  been 
accommodated  weekly  30,600  persons. 
The  units  in  the  bath  then  were  being 
used  less  than  one-seventh  of  the  full 
time. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Health  and 
Hygiene  conducted  its  publicity  cam- 
'  paign  in  connection  with  the  Mil- 
bank  Memorial  Bath  which  is  under 
its  direction.  A  house-to-house  canvass 
showed  that  most  of  the  people  in  the 
vicinity  did  not  actually  know  of  the 
existence  of  the  institution.  Most  of 
them,  poorly  housed,  had  little  apprecia- 
tion of  the  relationship  of  bathing  and 
cleanliness  to  health.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
the  public  baths  failed  equally  to  recog- 
nize their  great  potential  value  as  civic 
centers  and  significant  educational  fac- 
tors in  the  lives  of  the  city's  population. 

The  publicity  measures  used  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Milbank  Bath  were: 

1.  Distribution  at  the  Bath  of  cards, 
leaflets,  etc.  printed  in  English,  Italian 
and   Armenian,   the   neighborhood   lan- 
guages,   describing   the    advantages    of 
the  bath. 

2.  Distribution    of    the    same    leaflets 
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and  of  souvenir  tickets  to  the  bath  by  a 
house-to-house  canvass,  covering  the 
twenty  thousand  homes  in  the  district. 

3.  Placing    of    pamphlets,    cards    and 
tickets  in  the  pay  envelopes  of  all  the 
factory  workers  in  the  district. 

4.  Advertisement  by  placards,  of  the 
reservation  of  special  hours  for  separ- 
ate industrial  and  civic  groups,  such  as, 
factory  workers,  school  children. 

5.  Sending  through  the  mails  of  post 
card   advertisements   to  every  voter  in 
the  district. 

6.  Placing  of  placards  in  windows. 

7.  Signs  on  elevated  platforms  in  the 
district. 

8.  Large  billboard  posters. 

9.  Exhibition  of  lantern  slides  in  the 
parks  adjacent  to  the  bath  during  sum- 
mer evenings. 

10.  Enlistment     of     co-operation     of 
churches,     schools,     settlements,     clubs, 
playgrounds,    barber    shops    and    other 
commercial  organizations  in  the  district. 

For  the  most  part,  this  advertising  met 
with  hearty  reception.  The  emphasis 
was  placed,  as  much  as  possible,  on 
health,  rather  than  on  mere  cleanliness. 
It  is  obvious  that  almost  any  one  might 
object  to  being  told  to  take  a  bath  in 
order  to  get  clean.  The  only  genuine 
objection  came  from  an  Irishman,  who 
brought  back  his  postcard,  saying  that 


Don't  be  only  » ^ 

HOT-WEATHER  BATHER 

The  Milbank  Bath  (325  E,  sen.  St.) 

Is  Open  All  the  Tear. 
To  be  clean  and  healthy  one  must 


Bathe  in  the 
Winter 


As  Often  as  in  the  Summer. 
It's  Jnst  as  much  Fan  In 

JANUARY  as  in  July,  for 


It's  Warm  and 
Comfortable 


THE  MILBANK 
Sc.  for  bath,  with  towel  &  soap. 

*•'•"  ol  A    A,  Odw,  1IT  KM<  •*  Straw 


he  had  been  coming  to  the  bath  for  eight 
years.     Then  he  added: 

"Shure  an'  this  caused  me  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  at  home." 

"Why?"  he  was  asked. 

"Begorrah,  me  wife  says  oi  must  be 
a  divvil  of  a  dirthy  man  to  have  to  be 
notified  to  take  a  bath  through  the  mail." 

The  advertising  in  the  bath  district 
during  the  month  of  July  cost  $153.  The 
increase  in  the  number  of  bathers  dur- 
ing July,  1913,  over  the  preceding  July, 
was  1,896.  This  makes  the  cost  for 
every  new  bather  a  little  more  than  8 
cents,  not  very  expensive,  since  this  was 
the  first  work  of  the  kind  done  in  the 
neighborhood  or  probably  in  New  York 
city. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
1,896  new  bathers  represented  not  only 
the  total  increase  for  July,  but  also,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  individuals  who  had  acquired 
the  bathing  habit.  It  is  gratifying  to 
note  that  some  of  this  increase  was  evi- 
dently permanent,  for  the  advance  in 
November,  1913,  over  the  same  month 
last  year,  was  1,251,  while  the  corres- 
ponding figure  for  December  was  1,531. 

The  municipal  authorities  responsible 
for  New  York  City's  baths  are  inter- 
ested in  having  them  serve  their  fullest 
purpose.  The  experience  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Health  and  Hygiene  would 
seem  to  justify  a  wide  campaign  of  pop- 
ularization, covering  all  bath  districts. 
The  present  seems  a  peculiarly  advan- 
tageous time,  for  the  municipal  bath 
authorities  are  at  present  putting  into 
force  a  program  of  general  bath  im- 
provement, as  regards  both  equipment 
and  administration. 

New  York  city  has  twelve  public 
baths,  containing  1,377  showers  and  tubs 
and  three  pools.  It  cost  the  city  $336,- 
000  a  year  (1911)  to  operate  and  main- 
tain these  institutions,  while  their  origi- 
nal cost  of  construction  was  over  $1,707.- 
000.  In  1911  these  institutions  provided 
3,581,846  baths.  It  is  estimated,  on  a 
basis  of  the  number  of  units  and  the 
time  during  which  the  baths  are  kept 
open,  that  they  could  have  given  over 
seventeen  million  baths.  This  figure  is 
based  on  a  theoretical  full-time  opera- 
tion and  is,  of  course,  subject  to  jus- 
tifiable and  necessary  modification. 

On  a  basis  of  the  annual  outlay  and 
the  interest  on  the  original  investment 
it  may  be  estimated  roughlv  that  in  1911 
the  cost  to  the  city  per  bath  given  was 
12  cents.  It  would  have  been  possible  to 
give,  instead  of  three  million  and  a  half 
baths,  seventeen  million  baths,  without 
great  increase  in  the  cost  of  operation 
and  maintenance,  especially  as  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Works  is  not  charged 
for  the  water  used.  If  the  baths  had 
been  operated  to  full  capacity,  the  cost 
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per  bath  would  have  been  approximately 
two  and  one-half  cents. 

Public  baths  increase  the  health  and 
cleanliness  of  the  people  and  enhance 
their  resistance  to  disease.  Further 
than  this,  they  may  be  made  a  nucleus 
for  civic  and  social  centers,  as  is  done 
abroad,  where  have  been  added  to  the 
original  bath  equipment  such  facilities 
as  comfort  stations,  public  washhouses, 
day  nurseries,  libraries,  reading:  rooms, 
playgrounds,  gymnasia,  roof  gardens, 
open-air  schools,  and  even  theaters. 

Finally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  great- 
est justification  for  the  public  bath  is 
its  educational  influence.  It  may  make 
people  now  poorly  housed  more  insistent 
upon  that  part  of  housing  reform  which 
will  give  them,  eventually,  bath  equip- 
ment in  the  home. 

CHICAGO    SUBURBS    ENGAGE 
VILLAGE  MANAGERS 

THE  VILLAGE  OF  GLENCOE  is  the 
second  of  Chicago's  suburbs  whose  board 
of  trustees  has  delegated  administrative 
duties  to  a  general  manager.  Follow- 
ing the  example  of  River  Forest,  which 
adopted  the  plan  last  June  and  where 
the  whole  village  machinery  is  well  lub- 
ricated in  consequence,  Glencoe  chose 
Herbert  H.  Sherer  from  among  two 
hundred  applicants  to  take  charge  on 
February  1.  He  will  receive  a  salary 
of  $1,800  a  year. 

Glencoe,  like  River  Forest,  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  2,500.  Both  villages  are  typi- 
cal suburbs,  most  of  their  men  being 
employed  in  Chicago.  The  village  trus- 
tees, who  serve  without  pay,  are  men  of 
affairs  in  the  city  who  cannot  give 
proper  attention  to  the  details  of  admin- 
istration. The  new  manager  is  expect- 
ed to  coordinate  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  village,  purchase  supplies, 


employ  workmen,  "O.K."  bills,  report 
regularly  to  the  board  as  to  what  is 
being  done,  and  recommend  such 
changes  as  he  may  advocate. 

During  the  seven  months'  trial  of  the 
scheme  in  River  Forest,  say  the  trus- 
tees of  that  village,  its  manager,  Karl 
M.  Mitchell,  has  saved,  by  a  cost-ac- 
counting system  and  improved  methods 
in  the  various  departments,  far  more 
than  has  been  paid  him  in  salary.  Mr. 
Mitchell  had  been  connected  with  the 
Chicago  Telephone  Company  for  six- 
teen years.  He  had  received  training 
at  Northwestern  University  and  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  finance,  law, 
and  business  organization. 

Mr.  Sherer  made  a  record  as  superin- 
tendent of  streets  and  .alleys  in  Evans- 
ton,  111.  By  the  use  of  efficiency  meth- 
ods in  his  department  he  reports  that  he 
saved  the  city  $1507.82  during  1913.  In 
addition  $469.79  was  returned  to  the 
city  treasury  by  the  sale  of  baled  waste 
paper  and  compost.  His  most  note- 
worthy accomplishment,  perhaps,  has 
been  the  cleaning  up  of  alleys.  Armed 
with  snapshots  of  refuse  and  junk  piles, 
taken  by  his  alley  inspector,  he  has  ob- 
tained convictions  against  offending 
householders. 

Not  only  does  the  public  support  him 
but  his  workmen  are  for  -him  to  the 
man.  Some  time  ago  he  posted  an 
"honor  roll"  bearing  the  names  of  those 
street  cleaners  and  refuse  collectors 
against  whom  no  complaints  had  been 
registered  during  the  previous  month. 
The  honor  men  were  allowed  each  a 
day  off  duty  at  the  city's  expense  dur- 
ing the  following  month.  The  "honor 
roll"  is  now  an  established  institution 
and  last  month  over  forty  per  cent  of 
the  employes  of  the  department  were 
listed. 


CITY  CLUB  OF  KANSAS  CITY,  A 
TELLING  FORCE 

THE  CITY  CLUB  of  Kansas  City, 
after  meeting  for  five  years  in  a  hotel, 
has  completed  arrangements  for  club 
rooms  of  its  own  in  the  Glendale  Build- 
ing at  Tenth  street  and  Grand  avenue, 
and  is  undertaking  a  campaign  for  one 
thousand  members.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  this  number  will  be  obtained  by  the 
time  the  new  quarters  are  opened. 

The  club  has  interested  itself  in  al- 
most every  question  of  local  civic  con- 
cern. It  tries  not  as  much  to  do  the 
work  of  the  community  as  to  see  that  it 
is  done. 

The  defeat  of  an  iniquitous  street 
railway  franchise  four  years  ago  is  per- 
haps its  most  notable  achievement.  Yet 
all  the  club  did  was  to  present  to  the 
community  the  facts  as  seen  by  both 
sides  and  appoint  a  committee  of  one 
hundred  citizens  to  conduct  the  cam- 
paign against  it. 

The  club  has  been  active  in  opening 
the  school  houses  as  social  centers,  in 
developing  modern  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, in  promoting  school  gardens  and 
free  text  books. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  the  club  took 
up  a  campaign  for  commission  govern- 
ment. So  well  .was  the  work  done  that 
it  became  the  chief  issue  in  the  cam- 
paign last  spring.  As  soon  as  the  mat- 
ter became  a  political  question,  the  club 
dissolved  its  committee  and  turned  over 
the  work  to  political  parties.  But  the 
club  continues  to  hold  weekly  meetings 
at  which  all  sides  of  the  question  are 
presented. 


AMERICAN  GENETIC  ASSOCIATION 

The  American  Breeders'  Association, 
which  for  eight  years  has  been  studyinjg 
heredity  in  plants  and  animals,  as  well 
as  in  man,  announces  that  it  has  re- 
organized as  the  American  Genetic  As- 
sociation to  meet  a  growing  demand  for 
sustained  scientific  leadership  of  the 
eugenics  movement.  Its  magazine  has 
been  enlarged  and  is  now  published 
monthly  as  the  Journal  of  Heredity.  In 
it  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  a  de- 
pendable account  of  the  progress  of  the 
science  of  genetics. 

In  addition  to  its  three  committees  on 
research,  the  association  is  organizing  a 
committee  on  education  and  extension, 
which  will  eventually  have  an  organiza- 
tion in  each  state,  and  will  use  every 
effort  to  secure  and  disseminate  depend- 
able data  on  eugenics.  It  will  aid  all 
who  are  interested  in  seeing  eugenics 
maintained  as  an  exact  and  constructive 
science. 


IN  MEMORIAM:  OCTAVIA  HILL 

Reprints  of  the  remarkable  apprecia- 
tion by  C.  L.  Loch  of  the  life  and  work 
of  Octavia  Hill,  the  English  housing  re- 
former, may  be  obtained  from  the  As- 
sociated Charities  of  Boston  at  $1  for 
20  or  $5  for  100  copies,  postpaid.  Read- 
ers of  THE  SURVEY  will  recall  the  pas- 
sages from  these  articles  reprinted  in 
this  magazine  in  1912,  following  Miss 
Hill's  death.  They  are  remarkable  for 
their  interpretation  of  the  philosophy 
and  practice  of  one  of  the  rare  spirits 
in  English  social  reform. 
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The  Trend  of  Things 


THE  FOUNDLING  HOSPITAL 

ROSALIE  JONES  in  Poetry 
OTRAXGELY  silent,  strangely  bare. 

Tiny  faces  everywhere. 
Strangely  old  and  gaunt  and  drawn 
In  the  dawn. 

Haunting,  piteous  baby  eyes! 
Suffering  mute,  vicarious  lies : 
Sacrifice  for  world-old  sin. 
Deep   therein. 

"Man  of  pleasure,"  you  who  lay 
In  your  mother's  arms  one  day. 
These  upon  their  mother's  breast 
May  not  rest. 

These  your  passions  touched  to  blight 
Seed  of  sated  appetite, 
Starve  upon  a  pauper's  dole — 
Body,   soul. 

That  your  pleasures  play  at  ease 
Babes  must  battle  with  disease: 
Heavy  toll  of  your  light  way 
They  must  pay! 

With  the  damp  of  anguished  sweat 
See  these  matted  tresses  wet! 
And  these  unkissed,  shrivelled  hands 
Bear  the  brands. 

Christ,  have  pity!     You  were  man 
When  your  martyrdom  began : 
For  men's  sins  must  the  new-born 
Feel  the  thorn? 


LJ  UGO  Munsterberg,  writing  on  The  In- 
•^  tellectual  Underworld  in  The  Inter- 
national, scores  the  American  people  for 
their  patronage  of  palmist,  astrologist,  sci- 
entific mediums,  quacks  and  the  like,  call- 
ing it  "destructive  to  the  life  of  .  . 
civilized  society." 

"Such  people  are  not  ill ;  they  are  per- 
sonally not  even  cranks;  they  are  simply 
confused  and  unable  to  live  an  ordered 
intellectual  life.  Their  character  and 
temperament  and  their  personality  in 
every  other  respect  may  be  faultless,  but 
their  ideals  are  chaotic.  They  bring  to- 
gether the  contradictory  and  make  con- 
trasts out  of  the  identical,  and  far  from 
any  sound  religious  belief  or  any  true 
metaphysical  philosophy,  they  simply  mix 
any  mystical  whims  into  the  groups  of 
thought  which  civilization  has  brought 
into  systematic  order.  Instead  of  trying 
to  learn  they  are  always  longing  for 


some  illegitimate  intellectual  profit;  they 
are  always  trying  to  pick  the  pocket  of 
the  absolute." 

"If  this  mood,"   Professor   Munsterberg 


"permeates  the  public  of  all  classes, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  cheapest  spir- 
itualistic fraud  creeps  into  religious  cir- 
cles, that  the  wildest  medical  humbug  is 
successfully  rivaling  the  work  of  the  sci- 
entific physician  and  that  the  intellectual 
graft  of  psychical  research  is  beginning 
to  corrupt  the  camps  of  the  educated. 
The  battle  against  vice  and  crime  in  the 
world  of  the  body  ought  to  be  paralleled 
by  a  battle  against  superstition  and  hum- 
bug in  the  world  of  the  mind.  The  vic- 
tory over  the  social  underworld  would 
anyhow  never  be  lasting  unless  the  in- 
tellectual underworld  were  subjugated 
first.  In  the  atmosphere  of  sham  truth 
all  the  anti-social  instincts  -grow  rankly. 


Courtesy  New  York  Time* 


Titanic  Memorial 

DESIGNED  BY 
MRS.  HARRY  PAYNE  WHITNEY 


Chosen  by  the  Fine  Arts  Com- 
mission for  the  national  monument 
to  be  erected  in  Washington  to 
commemorate  the  heroism  of  the 
men  who  gave  their  lives  that  the 
women  passengers  of  the  Titanic 
might  live. 
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HE  Modern  Quest  for  a  Religion." 
By  Winston  Churchill.  The  Cen- 
tury. In  this  article  setting  forth  his  phil- 
osophy, the  author  of  The  Inside  of  the  Cup 
holds  that  the  new  religion  must  contain  a 
positive  militant  righteousness,  which  has  a 
live  militant  righteousness,  which  has  a 
social  meaning.  "Let  us  call  this  positive 
righteousness,"  he  says,  the  new  patriotism  : 
First,  it  involves,  for  the  man  or  woman 
who  has  adopted  it  heart  and  soul,  a  change 
in  the  motive  of  life.  The  old  motive  in 
government  lay  in  the  acquisition  of  prop- 
erty; the  new  lies  in  service.  . 
Second,  the  new  patriotism  proclaims  a 
positive  and  militant  righteousness.  .  .  . 
It  seeks  to  put  into  government  the  maxim, 
"I  am  my  brother's  keeper."  .  .  . 
Third,  a  striking  note  of  the  new  patriot- 
ism is  open-mindedness,  teachableness,  and 
hence  capacity  for  growth.  .  .  .  Fourth, 
may  be  mentioned  the  principle  of  indi- 
vidual worth,  and  this  leads  logically, 
through  universal  suffrage,  to  individual 
responsibility  and  democracy.  .  .  .  And 
fifth,  ...  we  are  beginning  to  recog- 
nize at  last  that  man  cannot  live  by  bread 
alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth 
out  of  the  mouth  of  God.  ...  Of 
what  significance,  otherwise,  were  the 
yearning  which  pervades  all  elements  of 
the  nation  today?  .  .  .  Are  we  not 
seeking  for  a  religion?" 
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A»sociate  Editors 


PAUL  U.  KELLOGG 

Editor 


NO  one  has  figured  out  how  many  of  the  58,000 
postoffices  in  the  United  States  are  in  com- 
munities without  banks.  The  postoffice  depart- 
ment is  gradually  spreading  the  viaducts  of  its 
new  savings  service  to  this  vast  watershed  of 
thrift.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  with  few 
exceptions  the  depository  postoffices  are  located 
in  communities  which  already  have  banking  facili- 
ties of  some  sort. 

Can  the  service  be  carried  further — projected 
into  those  outlying  ranges  of  industrial  life  where 
civic  institutions  lag  far  behind  work  and  wages? 
Such  a  possibility  is  raised  by  an  innovation  made 
by  Superintendent  Nelles  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  of  Greenville,  Maine. 

THE  Greenville  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  a  novelty  in 
itself,  and  in  the  two  years  of  its  existence 
has  become  a  focal  point  in  the  life  of  the  upper 
Piscataqua.  It  is  at  once  a  lodging-house,  a  hos- 
pital, a  social  rendezvous  and  business  headquart- 
ers for  woodsmen,  made  possible  by  the  backing 
of  one  of  the  great  lumber  companies.  It  grew 
out  of  the  remark  of  the  land  superintendent 
when  he  wrote  to  the  officers  of  the  company: 
"What  is  being  done  for  the  workers  in  the  saw- 
mill towns  is  all  right,  but  what  is  not  being  done 
for  the  woodsmen  is  all  wrong."  The  industrial 
department  of  the  international  committee  and 
the  state  committee  of  the  Maine  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of- 
fered their  services,  and  the  $40,000  building 
erected  by  the  Hollingsworth  and  Whitney  Com- 
pany, overlooking  Mposehead  Lake,  is  the  result. 
One  piece  of  its  equipment  is  a  safe  and  in  this 
safe  lie  usually  several  hundred  dollars  belonging 
to  lumbermen.  Of  safe  and  contents  more  later. 
Rivermen  in  their  red  shirts  and  hob-nailed 
boots,  dour  Maine  guides,  ruddy  Scotchmen  and 
black-haired  French  Canadians  fill  the  chairs  of 
the  lounging  rooms  nightly,  on  their  way  to  log- 
ging camps,  pulp-mills,  dam  building,  and  the 
woods.  Cooks,  skilled  lumbermen  and  mechanics, 
immigrants,  semi-hoboes  and  native  stock — it  is  a 
mixed  crowd  that  sits  listening  to  the  phono- 
graphs, and  sometimes  some  foot-loose  choir 
singer,  fallen  on  evil  days,  startles  the  crowd  by 
matching  the  Edison  cylinder  with  his  full  throat- 
ed rendition  of  an  old  song. 

In  this  way,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  become  the  last 
or  first  gathering-in  place  of  social  ties  on  the 
way  to  the  wilderness,  and  a  conference  of  lum- 
ber company  men  from  various  parts  of  the 
state  last  fall  had  to  do  with  such  questions  as 


putting  out  camp  secretaries  on  circuits  and 
starting  similar  social  centers  at  vantage  points  in 
other  of  the  great  river  bottoms  of  the  state— 
the  Penobscot,  the  St.  John,  etc.  Why  not  spread 
a  network  of  emergency  hospital  service  over  this 
region  of  stark  physical  hazards?  Why  not  spend 
a  tithe  as  much  time  and  ingenuity  on  human  way 
stations  as  is  put  in  the  gates  and  sluiceways  and 
dams  that  make  the  log  drives  possible  on  the 
rivers  ? 

THE  isolation  from  home  life,  the  seasonal  and 
irregular  character  of  the  work,  the  rough  and 
easy  barracks  existence,  all  act  as  selective  agents 
in  bringing  the  lumber  crews  together.  All  have 
an  affect  on  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  men  who 
come  whatever  their  calibre.  The  caribou  used 
to  have  their  barrens,  the  moose  and  deer  have 
their  yards,  the  partridge  buries  itself  in  the  snow 
during  the  worst  weather,  and  the  bear  rolls  up 
and  lives  over  his  past  banquets.  Of  all  semi- 
hibernating  creatures  of  the  Maine  woods,  man 
probably  does  greatest  violence  to  his  instincts  by 
the  life  he  lives  in  the  lumber  camps.  Hard 
physical  labor  in  the  open,  coupled  with  cramped, 
close-aired  sleeping  barracks,  the  logy  round  of 
food,  the  shutting-off  from  recreation  and  women, 
from  social  intercourse  and  the  higgling  and  bar- 
gaining of  every  day  life — all  this  in  heavy 
routine; — and  from  it  the  lumberjack  emerges, 
mistaking  the  first  town  he  comes  to  for  an  outpost 
of  the  primrose  way  and  haling  all  its  good  fel- 
lows. Weeks  on  end  in  a  lumber  camp  may  right- 
ly give  him  a  sense  of  arrears  in  good  times  and 
the  minute  he  strikes  civilization  this  sense  of 
arrears  may  send  him  off  on  a  spree — even  in 
prohibition  Maine. 

The  point  is  that  it  is  a  psychological  moment 
when  the  man  strikes  organized  society.  He  comes 
out  loaded  with  the  enforced  savings  of  weeks  of 
labor,  with  (before  he  becomes  a  hardened 
rounder)  who  knows  how  many  plans  to  make  his 
money  count.  And  at  this  psychological  moment, 
when  the  craving  man  and  his  pay  come  out  of 
the  woods,  there  are  a  dozen  eager  rascals  stand- 
ing ready  to  separate  the  two.  It  is  much  like 
giving  a  starving  man  a  plum  pudding  and  ex- 
pecting him  to  save  it  up  judiciously  for  a  dozen 
desserts. 

The  Greenville  Y.  M.  C.  A.  stands  post  as  a  new 
kind  of  way-station  which  does  not  commercialize 
the  lumber  worker's  needs  and  impatience.  An 
old  riverman  told  the  secretary  that  1913  was 
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the  first  year  he  had  gone  in  and  come  out  of  the 
woods  sober,  and  the  first  year  he  had  made  his 
employment  bargain  when  in  a  condition  to  realize 
what  he  was  signing  up  for. 

And  it  is  here  that  the  office  safe  in  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  has  come  into  greater  and  greater  social  ser- 
vice; for  men  leave  their  money  over  night,  and 
then  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  for  a  week  or  a 
month,  during  which  time  the  secretaries  find 
opportunity  to  talk  money  with  the  man,  of  how 
to  lay  it  up  for  old  age,  how  to  make  it  count 
most  for  a  man's  parents,  or  perhaps  how  to 
start  a  savings  account  in  one  of  the  banks.  But 
even  disregarding  this  personal  counsel,  the  mere 
fact  that  a  lumber  worker  from  the  camps  has  a 
chance  to  adjust  himself,  get  new  clothes  bought, 
and  plans  laid  without  his  wad  burning  a  hole  in 
his  pocket  all  the  time,  is  a  social  gain.  It  may 
mean  all  the  difference  between  taking  his  time  to 
pick  the  best  job  in  the  district,  or  accepting  the 
first  thing  that  offers  to  a  man  but  forty-eight 
hours  off  the  mountainside  and  already  down  on 
his  uppers.  The  canny  Scotch  countrymen  who 
said  he  hadn't  been  in  Glasgow  half  a  day  when 
''bang  went  sixpence"  was  not  a  Maine  woods- 
man. 

Nor  is  the  resulting  instability  of  labor  to  the 
advantage  of  the  companies.  As  a  means  to  over- 
come it,  at  least  one  of  them  has  provided  a  sav- 
ings fund  plan,  allowing  the  men  to  deposit  as 
much  as  they  like  at  any  time,  and  to  withdraw 
it  at  any  time.  Five  per  cent  is  allowed  on  de- 
posits. This  plan  was  started  in  1909.  A  recent 
report  shows  that  the  woodsmen  have  $20,000  on 
deposit.  The  company,  of  course,  gives  a  banking 
bond,  even  though  its  own  financial  standing  is 
stronger  than  that  of  the  bonding  company. 

LAST  summer  a  large  number  of  Italians  who 
were  temporarily  employed  at  Greenville 
were    quick   to   patronize   the  postal  depository 
there    (accustomed   as   they  are  to  government 
savings  institutions  in  the  mother  country).    The 
general  run  of  woodsmen  have  not  done  so,  al- 
though A.  M.  Dockery,  third  assistant  postmaster 
feneral,  points  out  that  the   Division   of  Postal 
avings  is  especially  adapted  to  meet  the  needs 
of  such  a  regional  center.    He  writes : 

"As  I  understand  the  situation,  lumber- 
men enter  the  woods  and  return  through  cer- 
tain gateways,  of  which  Greenville,  Maine,  is 
one.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  they  cannot  be 
induced  to. leave  a  portion  of  their  savings  at 
gateway  postoffices.  In  other  words,  if  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  acts  in  concert  with  the  lumber 
operators  who  radiate  from  Greenville,  a 
substantial  percentage  of  the  lumbermen 
would  undoubtedly  leave  a  portion  of  their 
savings  at  the  Greenville  postoffice. 

"It  is  very  desirable  for  identific«tion  pur- 
poses that  a  depositor  appear  in  person  ut 
the  postoffice  when  his  account  is  opened.  He 
may,  however,  withdraw  all  or  any  part  of 
his  savings  by  mail,  regardless  of  where  he 
is  temporarily  located.  .  .  . 

"We  have  frequent  calls  for  the  extension 


of  the  postal  savings  service  to  mining  camps 
in  the  West,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
service  is  particularly  attractive  to  the 
miners  when  they  thoroughly  understand  it." 

THE  time  is  evidently  opportune  for  a  move- 
ment which  would  make  these  gateway  post- 
offices  as  popular  among  the  lumbermen  as  they 
are  among  the  miners.  Secretary  Nelles'  expe- 
rience with  his  safe,  however,  suggests  the  need  of 
carrying  saving  facilities  one  stage  further  back, 
so  that  instead  of  a  money  laden  bunch  'of  woods- 
men swooping  down  upon  the  town,  the  entering 
party  would  be  made  up  of  men  with  embryo  bank 
accounts.  Once  at  the  general  employment  head- 
quarters of  the  region,  they  would  not  have  to 
draw  all  their  pay  out  at  once,  as  they  must  at 
the  camps. 

The  savings  system  adopted  by  one  company 
very  likely  affords  such  an  arrangement,  and  the 
same  end  could  be  arrived  at  if  the  men  were 
given  the  option  on  leaving  camp  of  collecting  all 
or  part  of  their  pay  after  they  reached  Greenville. 
Any  private  bank  could  perform  this  service  in 
co-operation  with  any  company  or  could  appoint 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  its  agent.  This  would 
meet  the  situation  in  Greenville,  but  in  doing  so 
suggests  the  far  flung  opportunity  before  the 
postal  savings  service  if  the  plan  could  be  adapt- 
ed by  it  generally  in  mining,  lumbering  and  other 
regions  where  work  is  carried  on  far  removed 
from  the  institutions  of  community  life. 

The  difficulty  is  that  as  the  simplest  method  of 
safeguarding  the  depositor,  the  postal-savings 
system  requires  that  he  do  business  solely  with 
the  postoffice  where  he  takes  out  his  account.  The 
department  stands  ready  to  establish  postal-sav- 
ings agencies  in  the  lumber  camps  themselves ;  but 
this  would  not  meet  the  need  in  regions  like  that 
around  Moosehead.  Even  if  a  man  works  perma- 
nently at  one  camp,  it  is  in  the  town  and  not  in  the 
woods  that  he  wants  to  have  his  earnings  within 
reach.  Some  scheme  of  camp  deposit  with  the 
right  of  withdrawal  at  the  gateway  postoffice  at 
Greenville  (where  the  account  would  be  opened 
and  the  depositor  known)  would  seem  to  offer  a 
solution. 

And  once  the  need  were  thus  met  in  such  a  radi- 
ating district,  we  might  look  for  some  further  ad- 
justment in  administration,  or,  if  need  be,  in  the 
law,  which  would  make  the  postal-savings  service 
more  adaptable  to  isolated  or  migratory  workmen 
everywhere — make  it  possible  for  the  workmen  in 
a  remote  Alabama  coal  mine  to  have  the  option 
of  taking  some  of  their  pay  in  cash  and  some  in 
postal  savings  certificates.  Or  for  the  workmen 
on  an  irrigation  project  in  the  Southwest.  Or  on 
a  railroad  construction  crew. 

Such  a  plan  would  introduce  thousands  of 
people  to  their  first  notions  of  interest,  and,  apart 
from  all  question  of  temptation  to  "blow  in"  their 
earnings  on  getting  back  to  civilization,  would 
make  it  easier  for  them  to  safeguard  earnings 
which  must  be  cared  for  somehow  on  the  very 
fringe  of  law  and  order. 

Sydney   Smith's   old   complaint   was   that  his 
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"living"  lay  twelve  miles  from  a  lemon!  There 
is  a  more  homely  modern  predicament  than  that 
in  having  a  job  ten  times  that  distance  from  an 
adequate  substitute  for  an  old-fashioned  stocking. 


THE  events  at  Zabern  have  advertised  to  the 
world  the  sensitiveness  of  the  German  mili- 
tary to  any  other  than  nicely  chosen  speech.  In  in- 
dustrial Germany,  also,  the  authorities  are  quick 
to  pounce  upon  the  vernacular  of  unrest. 

Those  garment  workers  who  had  to  pay  fines 
for  crying  "scab!"  during  recent  strikes  in  New 
York  may  well  congratulate  themselves  that  they 
do  not  live  in  the  old  country.  There,  according  to 
a  writer  of  the  New  Statesman,  " Arbeitswillige" 
(those  willing  to  work)  is  the  word  that  must  be 
applied  in  referring  to  strike-breakers,  the  equiv- 
alent for  the  latter  term  being  proscribed  by  law 
under  heavy  penalties.  "Only  a  few  weeks  ago," 
says  the  writer,  "a  workman  in  Breslau  was 
condemned  to  a  fortnight's  imprisonment  for 
having  called  out : '  Surely  you  are  not  going  to  be 
a  strike-breaker ! '  at  a  former  friend  who  had  re- 
fused to  lay  down  his  tools."  He  goes  on : 

"Under  the  penal  code  insult  or  abuse 
(slander)  unless  the  offender  has  acted  in  de- 
fence of  'justifiable  interests,'  is  punishable 
by  fine  up  to  £30  or  by  imprisonment  up  to 
one  year.  By  the  practice  of  the  courts  (at 
least  in  Prussia)  'justifiable  interests'  are  not 
allowed  in  trade  union  cases,  nor  is  a  money 
penalty  ever  imposed. 

"Recently  under  this  paragraph  a  trade 
union  official  was  condemned  to  five  months' 
imprisonment.  His  offence  was  this:  He 
had  approached  the  wife  of  a  non-unionist 


and  pointed  out  that  her  husband  was  acting 
against  the  interests  of  his  fellows.  'Anyone 
who  calls  my  husband  a  strike-breaker,'  said 
the  woman,  'is  a  rogue.'  'But  he  is  a  strike- 
breaker,' replied  the  official,  and  his  doom 
was  sealed.  The  insulting  term  used  by 
the  woman  (lump,  i.  'e.,  rogue)  remained 
unpunished. 

"A  further  paragraph  of  the  criminal  code 
(section  240)  against  compulsion  or  undue  in- 
fluence, involving  punishment  up  to  one  year's 
imprisonment,  is  often  applied,  so  that  for 
the  trade  unionist  escape  from  one  or  other 
prong  of  this  triple  fork  is  well-nigh  impos- 
sible. During  last  year's  coal  strike  in  the 
Ruhr  district  of  Westphalia  2,000  people 
were  condemned  to  penalties  of  imprison- 
ment, amounting  in  all  to  more  than  a  century, 
for  offences  rarely  worse  than  a  cry  of 
"phui!"  (shame)  or  " strike-breaker !"  Yet, 
in  the  opinion  of  some  people,  it  appears  the 
strike-breaker  is  in  need  of  further  protec- 
tion." 

So  far  the  employing  interests  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  bill  prohibit- 
ing picketing,  although  within  a  year  a  bill  having 
that  intent  was  introduced  in  the  Reichstag.  More 
recently  three  great  associations  covering  indus- 
try, agriculture  and  small  craftsmanship  have  is- 
sued a  joint  proclamation  demanding  further  re- 
strictions of  trade  union  activities ;  and  now,  ' '  the 
Hansabund,  the  mighty  organization  which  is 
supposed  to  represent  the  radical  elements  in 
trade  and  finance,  has,  through  its  industrial  coun- 
cil, declared  in  favor  of  a  sharper  definition  of 
trade  union  offences." 


PLOWS 

HOWARD  M.  JONES 

THERE  were  a  thousand  men  in  the  factory; 
Some  sweltered  over  forges, 
Others  above  great  emory  wheels 
Sent  showers  of  sparks  flying. 
With  dirty  face  and  sweat-stained  shirt 
A  workman  passed  by  me  and  grinned; 
He  was  pulling  a  laden    truck,    piled  high  with 

plow-shares. 

After  him  came  another  man, 
Naked  to  the  waist, 
And  on  his  grimy  skin  in  little  globules 
The  sweat  was  standing. 
The  roar  of  the  emory  wheels  deafened  me 
So  that  I  could  not  hear  what  the  manager  was 

saying, 

But  later  in  the  office 
He  told  me  proudly 

That  his  factory  contained  all  the  latest  devices 
For  manufacturing  plows. 
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IRST  RACE  BETTERMENT  CONFERENCE  AT  BATTLE 
CREEK— BY  J.  H.  KELLOGG,  M.  D. 


IT  MAY  BE  safely  said  that  the 
National  Conference  on  Race  Better- 
ment held  in  Battle  Creek,  January  8-12 
was  the  first  representative  group  of  sci- 
entific experts  ever  gathered  in  the 
United  States  to  study  the  extent  of  race 
deterioration  and  to  consider  methods  of 
checking  the  downward  trend  of  the 
race. 

The  general  subject  of  race  better- 
ment, however,  has  been  the  subject  of 
individual  consideration  of  many  men 
and  women,  prominent  in  the  fields  of 
science  and  education  in  this  country 
and  there  has  been  in  process  of  crystal- 
lization for  a  long  time,  the  belief  that 
something  should  be  done  to  ameliorate 
the  inimical  tendencies  of  the  times. 

The  writer  has  been  intensely  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  for  thirty  years  and 
when  a  suggestion  was  made  last  year 
by  the  Rev.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis  that  a 
conference  on  race  regeneration  should 
be  held,  he  readily  agreed.  The  outcome 
was  the  enlistment  of  the  interest  of 
Prof.  Irving  Fisher,  Sir  Horace  Plunkett 
and  other  thinkers  of  the  day,  and  the 
conference  soon  became  a  reality. 

The  significant  caliber  of  the  men  and 
women  who  shared  in  the  program  of 
the  conference  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the 
intense  importance  of  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  subjects.  Facts  were 
discussed  that  might  be  termed  pessi- 
mistic, were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  im- 
.provement  waits  on  revelation.  As  Dean 
Walter  Taylor  Sumner,  writing  in  the 
Chicago  American  remarked:  "A  dan- 
ger uncovered  is  less  dangerous  than  a 
hidden  peril." 

During  that  period  of  the  conference 
devoted  to  assembling  evidences  of  race 
deterioration,  startling  facts  were  made 
apparent.  It  was  shown  that  50  per  cent 
of  the  children  born  in  the  United  States 
die  in  infancy;  that  one  man  out  of  ten 
is  unfit  to  reproduce  his  kind ;  that  there 
is  a  staggering  increase  in  insanity  and 
a  strangely  corresponding  increase  in 
crime;  that  preventable  diseases  yearly 
claim  many  thousands,  according  to  ac- 
tual statistics. 

Though  it  was  shown  that  the  average 
life  is  appreciably  longer  than  in  former 
years,  there  is  a  decrease  in  life  ex- 
pectancy, which  is  significant  when  it 
is  considered  that  the  period  of  men's 
lives  richest  in  helpful  possibilities  is 
the  period  beyond  the  half-way  mark  of 
their  careers.  The  appalling  increase  in 
deaths  from  cancer,  Bright's  disease  and 
other  maladies  of  modern  civilization 
was  clearly  pointed  out  by  a  succession 
of  speakers. 

But  the  entire  conference  was  far 
from  a  pessimistic  gathering.  The  in- 
creased public  interest  in  personal  and 
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Superintendent   of   the   Battle   Creek  . 
Sanitorium,  host  of  the 
conference. 

community  hygiene;  the  study  that  is 
being  given  the  question  of  diet;  the  ap- 
parent desire  for  pure  food;  the  hu- 
mane interest  in  the  criminal  and  feeble- 
minded classes;  the  consideration  of 
methods  to  prevent  reproduction  of  de- 
fective types — these  and  similar  optimis- 
tic considerations  redeem  the  conference 
from  the  charge  of  pessimism  and  make 
its  message  one  of  constructive  opti- 
mism. 

More  than  fifty  persons  of  prominence 
— authorities  in  their  respective  fields  of 
endeavor — took  part  in  the  program. 
There  were  two  regular  sessions  daily 
during  the  conference  and  a  number  of 
informal  meetings  in  which  delegates 
generally  were  invited  to  express  their 
views.  The  spontaneity  of  interest  man- 
ifested in  these  open  sessions  pointed 
out  very  clearly  the  popular  interest  in 
the  whole  subject  of  race  improvement. 

Among  the  more  striking  addresses 
were  those  by  Newell  Dwight  Hillis, 
pastor  of  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn, 
on  Factory  Regeneration;  Dudley  A. 
Sargent  of  Harvard  University,  The  Re- 
lation of  Physical  Education  to  Race 
Betterment;  Dr.  C.  B.  Davenport,  di- 
rector of  the  Carnegie  Station  of  Ex- 
perimental Evolution,  Cold  Spring  Har- 
bor, N.  Y.,  The  Importance  to  the  State 
of  Eugenic  Investigation;  Judge  Ben  B. 
Lindsey,  Denver,  Col.,  The  Delinquent 
Child;  Jacob  A.  Riis,  New  York,  The 
Bad  Boy;  Walter  Taylor  Sumner,  Chi- 
cago, The  Health  Certificate — a  Safe- 
guard against  Vicious  Selection  in  Mar- 


riage; Prof.  Graham  Taylor,  Chicago, 
Public  Repression  of  the  Social  Evil. 
Dr.  Richard  Root  Smith,  Grand  Rapids 
Mich.,  The  Deterioration  of  Civilizec 
Woman;  Dr.  S.  Adolphus  Knopf,  Th< 
Tuberculosis  Situation  in  the  Unitec 
States,  and  Prof.  J.  McKeen  Cattell 
New  York,  The  Causes  of  the  Declin 
ing  Birth  Rate. 

Each  address  was  an  important  con 
tribution  to  the  subject  of  race  better 
ment.     High  points  culled  from  a  fe 
of  the  talks  serve  to  show  the  popul 
treatment    of    subjects    usually    handle 
in  a  wholly  technical  way. 

While  it  is  too  much  to  hope  that 
results  of  the  conference  will  be  imm 
diately   apparent   throughout   the   coun- 
try, I  am  nevertheless  constrained  to  be- 
lieve that  the  crystallized  sentiment  wil 
eventually  be  felt.    Good  results  are.al 
ready  apparent  in  Battle  Creek  where 
a  very  general  interest  was  manifeste< 
by  the  people.  These  are  chiefly  apparen 
in   the   public   schools.     Better   ventila- 
tion of  the  school  buildings,  the  instal- 
lation of  bath  tubs  in  some  of  the  build- 
ings, an  open  air  class  room  for  children 
of    tubercular    predilection,    dental    in- 
spection,   elimination    of    all    basement 
class  rooms  are  some  of  the  reforms  al- 
ready instituted. 

Through  physical  and  mental  perfec- 
tion tests  conducted  under  the    super- 
vision of  the  conference  five  thousan< 
children   of  school   age,   and  one   thou 
sand  infants  were  examined  and  paren 
were  supplied  with  score  cards  showin 
the  defects,  as  well  as  the  good  poin 
of  their  children.     It  is  hoped  that  b 
taking    advantage    of    this    knowled: 
parents  may  be  able  to  build  up  thei 
children     to     a    more    nearly     perfe 
standard. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  conferen 
will  be  the  establishment  of  the  Eugeni 
Registry,  which  it     is    hoped  may  coi 
tribute  toward    the    establishment    of 
race  of  human  thoroughbreds. 

Nearly  a  score  of  cities  have  ask 
for  the  conference  for  next  year, 
this  question  has  not  been  decided, 
executive  committee  which  will  meet 
New  York  in  February  will  consider 
next  year's  meeting  place  and  other  mat- 
ters of  business. 

The  Conference  Summarized 

By  E.  A.  RUMELY 

Founder  Interlaken  Industrial  School 
for  Boys,  Silver  Lake,  Ind. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  begin- 
ning of  a  movement  which  will  hay 
far-reaching  results.  A  second  confer 
ence  has  been  decided  upon  for  ne: 
year,  the  structure  of  a  permanent  or 
ganization  laid,  the  matter  having  bee: 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  con* 
mittee  of  five  which  drew  up  the  pri 
ent  program;  all  resolutions  to  be  r 
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ferred  to  them  to  go  out  as  the  ones 
of  the  meeting  only  when  they  carry  an 
80  per  cent  vote  of  all  members  of  the 
conference. 

Prof.  J.  McKeen  Cattell's  paper,  which 
was  abridged  in  the  reading  was  most 
interesting.  It  contained  a  carefully 
worked  out  survey  of  fertility  among 
the  favored  classes,  such  as  Yale  grad- 
uates and  scientists  of  the  United  States. 
His  total  showed — voluntary  widespread 
restriction  of  number,  voluntary  restric- 
tion of  families,  especially  in  those  fam- 
ilies beyond  two  children.  Lack  of  de- 
sire for  more  children  was  quite  as 
commonly  given  as  the  expense  as 
reason  for  such  restriction. 

The  meetings  held  separately  for 
women  and  men,  in  which  venereal  dis- 
eases and  health  on  entrance  to  maturity 
were  discussed  were  the  best  attended 
of  all  lectures.  Dean  Sumner  and  Prof. 
Wharton  and  the  moving-picture  outfit 
of  the  National  Cash  Register  Company 
dealing  with  the  same  subject  had  pack- 
ed audiences. 

S.  S.  McClure's  contentions  were  that 
we  cannot  take  social  control  of  health 
and  vigor  and  properly  influence  the 
quality  of  our  children  except  by  the 
use  of  public  agencies,  such  as  city,  state 
and  nation ;  that  the  structure  of  our 
government  as  at  present  constituted  is 
not  in  harmony  with  the  underlying  laws 
of  human  nature.  It  is  built  upon  fic- 
tion, namely  imaginary  men  such  as 
were  promised  of  the  philosophers  of 
the  French  Revolution  and  Adam  Smith. 
Good  government  everywhere  has  been 
secured  as  in  the  modern  corporation 
or  in  the  university,  where  a  large  num- 
ber of  voters  united  to  select  a  small 
board  of  directors,  sometimes  called  a 
commission,  board  of  regents,  board  of 
trustees.  This  small  group  of  men  to 
be  of  equal  rank  and  equal  power,  and 
they  to  appoint  the  experts  and  the  ex- 
ecutives who  are  actually  to  carry  on 
the  work. 

The  American  system  of  building  up 
power  through  many  intermediate  steps, 
from  precincts  to  wards,  cities,  districts 
and  state  subdivides  responsibility  so 
that  it  cannot  be  fixed.  A  large  body 
cannot  select  capable  executives  and  ex- 
perts. What  would  happen  if  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
tried  to  vote  on  the  kind  of  bridge  that 
was  to  be  built,  or  to  select  the  train 
dispatcher,  the  traffic  manager,  freight 
agent:  yet  this  is  exactly  what  we  do 
in  government  which  is  of  broader 
nature. 

H.  A.  Miller  pointed  out  most  ef- 
fectively that  many  of  the  things  that 
eugenists  are  trying  to  reach  are  really 
the  result  of  mores;  that  many  of  the 
specific  tests  applied,  such  as  poverty 
are  the  accident  of  the  community  or 
stratum  in  which  the  individual  happens 
to  have  been  born;  that  by  contributing 
to  heredity  what  is  due  to  the  structure 
of  our  society  and  thereby  furnishins 


a   convenient   excuse,   real   reform   may 
receive  a  set-back  for  decades. 

Booker  T.  Washington  presented  his 
theme  effectively.  The  Negro  is  with 
us.  a  part  of  us,  bound  up  with  our  life, 
and  both  races  should  aim  at  the  same 


A    FEW   HIGH   LIGHTS 

"It  will  be  no  easy  task  to  im- 
prove the  race  to  the  point  where 
there  will  be  no  dependent  chil- 
dren, but  the  elimination  of  the 
dependent  child  will  be  one  of  the 
best  indices  of  the  superiority  of 
our  national  stock." — GERTRUDE  E. 
HALL,  New  York  State  Board  of 
Charities. 

"Eugenics  does  not  eliminate 
romance.  We  eugenists  believe 
romance  should  be  retained. 
Through  the  past  it  has  proved 
a  good  thing." — ROSWELL  HILL 
JOHNSON,  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

"In  order  that  the  race  ma\ 
survive  it  will  apparently  be  neces- 
sary to  make  a  eugenic  selec- 
tion of  healthy  mothers  and  to 
provide  that  the  cost  of  bearing 
and  rearing  children  shall  be  equal- 
ly shared  by  all." — J.  McKEEN 
CATTELL,  Editor  Popular  Science 
Monthly. 

"The  boys  are  learning  that 
they  have  a  calling  just  as  sacred 
as  the  call  to  motherhood  and  that 
is  the  call  to  fatherhood." — WAL- 
TER TAYLOR  SUMNER. 

"The  speaker  is  satisfied  from 
statistics  that  abstainers  from  al- 
cohol live  much  longer  than  non- 
abstainers."  —  ARTHUR  HUNTER, 
actuary  Ne^v  York  Life  Insurance 
Company. 

"This  is  in  fact  the  'century  of 
the  child'  and  the  phrase  'the  child 
is  our  greatest  natural  asset'  is 
fast  becoming  recognised  as  one 
of  fundamental  truth." — ERNEST 
HOAG,  Leland  Stanford  Univers- 
ity. 

"Few  white  people  really  know 
the  Negro  because  they  have  stood 
off  at  a  distance  and  studied  him 
as  if  they  were  studying  some 
problem  that  had  no  relationship 
to  actual  human  life." — BOOKER  T. 
WASHINGTON,  Tuskegee  Normal 
Institute. 

"If  society  zvill  take  care  of  the 
feeble-minded  girl  of  the  child- 
bearing  age  we  shall  soon  see  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  defec- 
tive delinquents." — HASTINGS  H. 
HART,  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 


end,    and   they   must   go   together   hand 
in  hand. 

On  the  whole  an  undue  amount  of 
time  was  spent  in  discussing  the  sub- 
normals, defectives,  race  poisons  of 
various  kinds,  and  the  positive  note  of 


one  baby  more  from  the  better  half  of 
the  population  was  not  sufficiently  em- 
phasized. 

Constructive  Measures  Generally 
Accepted 

LUTHER   H.  GULICK,   M.  U. 

1.  We  believe  that  the  core  of  race 
betterment  consists  in   promoting  more 
and  better  homes. 

To  this  end  we  believe  that  the  love 
of  home  and  domestic  things  needs  to 
be  given  opportunity  that  is  rarely 
found  today.  The  first  and  most  im- 
portant nascent  period  for  the  domestic 
instinct  feelings  comes  in  girls  before 
they  are  twelve.  To  give  opportunity 
and  incentive  and  tradition  in  playing 
house  and  playing  with  and  loving  dolls 
we  regard  as  basic  to  the  building  up  of 
those  desires  that  lead  people  to  prefer 
home  and  children  to  other  careers.  No 
subsequent  training  in  domestic  science 
or  art  can  take  the  place  of  the  love 
of  home  and  of  children. 

2.  Inheritance :    Social  Traditions. 

We  believe  that  the  transmission  of 
psychic  character  is  sacred  in  the  same 
sense  as  is  the  transmission  of  physical 
life,  and  that  both  should  be  kept  in- 
violable. We  think  therefore  that  chil- 
dren should  never  be  predominantly  en- 
trusted to  the  care  of  nurses.  Much  of 
home  work  may  be  done  by  others  but 
when  the  relation  of  mothers  to  their 
children  is  taken  by  nurses  or  other 
women,  the  essence  of  the  home  itself 
has  disappeared. 

This  relation  of  parents  to  children 
must  provide  for  them  enthusiastic 
leadership  in  wholesome  adventure.  As 
children  grow  older  parents  will  need 
to  co-operate  in  groups  and  make  use  of 
the  specialist  and  genius.  The  mere  pro- 
viding of  space,  time  and  implements  is 
no  more  adequate  for  the  induction  of 
a  higher  child  life  than  it  is  adequate 
for  adult  life.  Tradition,  leadership  and 
genius  is  as  necessary  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other. 

3.  Inheritance :  Germ  Plasm. 

The  splendor  of  love  is  to  be  achieved 
most  readily  by  those  in  whom  the  sex 
feeling  is  long  circuited  into  noble  ac- 
tion before  it  acquires  any  habit  of  di- 
rect expression.  Hence  our  informa- 
tional work  must  be  accomplished  be- 
fore children  reach  the  teens. 

We  must  make  the  factors  of  personal 
and  race  betterment  matters  of  every 
day,  as  are  breakfasts,  sunsets  and  the 
opening  of  flowers.  All  children's  ques- 
tions should  be  answered  truthfully  irre- 
spective of  age.  Children  will  only  re- 
member what  they  are  physiologically 
ripe  for.  We  must  make  the  dangers 
to  the  personal  and  race  scheme  as  com- 
mon knowledge  as  are  the  dangers  of 
fire  and  accident.  The  sources  of  this 
guidance  should  be  those  who  are  in 
daily  relations  of  affection  with  chil- 
dren. These  subjects  should  not  be  sep- 
arated from  the  rest  of  life.  The  time 
for  information  about  mating  is  before 
the  rapture  of  love  has  come  with  its 
transfiguration  of  form  and  revelation 
of  color. 
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In  the  foregoing  I  have  avoided  the 
use  of  terms  sex  hygiene  and  sex  in- 
struction because  many  of  us  object  to 
these  terms,  for  they  imply  a  divorce 
between  these  matters  and  the  spiritual 
and  esthetic  world.  We  wish  our  chil- 
dren to  have  all  the  information  be- 
longing under  these  terms,  but  wish  to 
have  it  given  with  the  larger  significance 
of  its  relation  to  the  whole  of  life. 

Inasmuch  as  there  is  at  present  no 
source  from  which  authoritative  simple 
information  can  be  secured  with  refer- 
ence to  the  subjects  of  better  mating  and 
better  rearing, 

THEREFORE,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
executive  committee  be  requested  to  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  forming  a  race 
betterment  league. 


N 


EW  JERSEY  NOT  TO  BE  TENE- 
MENT HOUSE  STATE 


TEN  YEARS  OF  enforcement  of 
a  tenement  house  law  has  shown  cer- 
tain progressive  citizens  of  New  Jer- 
sey two  things.  Without  the  law  and 
constant  vigilance  in  enforcement  the 
towns  which  are  afflicted  with  tene- 
ment houses  would  rival  the  old  slum 
conditions  of  New  York  city.  Towns 
which  do  not  have  the  disease  of  mul- 
tiple family  houses,  or  have  it  only  in 
'nciHent  form,  are  lucky  in  that  they 
can  control  or  eliminate  it  through  lo- 
cal ordinances  and  building  codes  which 
can  cover  varying  conditions  in  a  way 
not  possible  through  a  general  law. 

Thirty-six  towns  were  represented  at 
the  second  annual  New  Jersey  State 
Housing  Conference  at  Trenton  in 
January.  Every  one  of  the  delegates 
was  appreciative  of  the  tenement  house 
commission  and  its  enforcement  of  the 
tenement  house  law,  but  the  main  in- 
terest of  the  conference  was  in  housing 
for  small  cities,  city  planning  and  the 
value  of  housing  reform  in  solving 
problems  of  dependency,  sickness  and 
crime. 

That  is,  housing  reform  in  New  Jer- 
sey means  not  only  tenement  house  con- 
trol, but  the  encouragement  of  houses 
which  can  be  homes.  That  the  confer- 
ence appreciates  the  modern  methods 
necessary  for  effective  work  was  indi- 
cated in  the  policy  outlined  by  the 
president,  W.  L.  Kinkead,  of  Paterspn. 
He  emphasized  as  the  most  pressing 
need  a  paid  executive  secretary  who 
could  work  systematically  in  forming 
and  encouraging  local  committees, 
carrying  on  a  general  educational  cam- 
paign and  generally  helping  to  awaken 
all  the  cities  of  the  state. 

It  was  shown  that  amendments  to 
strengthen  the  tenement  house  law  are 
needed,  especially  with  regard  to  mini- 
mum size  of  rooms,  fire-escapes  on 
three-family  houses,  width  of  courts 
and  removal  of  all  yard  water  closets 
where  inside  water  closets  are  possible. 
And  the  Tenement  House  Department 
needs  more  inspectors.  New  Jersey  has 
twenty-eight  inspectors  for  the  entire 
jtate.  New  York  city  has  491. 

Many  towns  are  already  making  in- 
tensive studies  of  housing  conditions, 
realizing  that  every  town  has  a  hous- 
ing problem  and  should  find  out  what 
it  is. 

Discussion  of  the  possibilities  of  de- 


velopment through  a  comprehensive  city 
plan  brought  out  that,  by  a  little  care 
and  forethought,  many  New  Jersey 
towns  could  be  made  to  rival  the  garden 
cities  of  England  and  the  industrial 
towns  of  Germany.  The  ideal  of  the 
detached  single-family  house  was  em- 
phasized. An  immediate  result  of  the 
conference  is  a  revision  of  the  Trenton 
sanitary  ordinances,  now  under  discus- 
sion. 

New  Jersey  is  still  predominantly  a 
state  where  people  live  in  single-family 
houses.  On  the  north  it  touches  tene- 
ment house  New  York,  and  in  the  north- 
ern cities  the  evil  effects  of  this  propin- 
quity are  evident  in  the  large  number  of 
barrack  dwellings.  But  on  the  south  it 
has,  in  Philadelphia,  a  neighbor  who 
thus  far  has  followed  better  ways. 
The  great  task  of  the  New  Jersey  Hous- 
ing Association  is  to  persuade  the  peo- 
ple of  the  state  to  accept  the  better  in- 
stead of  the  worse  example  and  to  con- 
stantly raise  the  standards  even  for 
small  houses. 

This  will  mean  a  strengthening  of 
the  present  state  tenement  house  law 
and  its  ultimate  transformation  into  a 
housing  law.  In  this  work  individual 
cities  and  towns  may  be  leaders,  ap- 
plying to  themselves  higher  standards 
than  the  state  law  requires,  and  so  pre- 
serving whatever  advantages  they  now 
have  against  the  day  when  public  opin- 
ion throughout  the  state  will  be  edu- 
cated to  the  point  of  demanding  good 
standards  for  all  the  homes  of  New  Jer- 
sey. 

SQUARE     PEGS     AND     ROUND 
HOLES  IN  SOCIAL  WORK 

Is  SOCIAL  WORK  extensive  enough 
and  standardized  enough  to  justify  an 
active  campaign  to  induce  large  num- 
bers of  young  men  and  women  to  choose 
it  as  a  life-career? 

How  shall  the  fitness  of  would-be  so- 
cial workers  be  tested? 

How  shall  promising  candidates  be 
trained  ? 

Are  salaries  high  enough? 

In  view  of  the  increasing  complexity 
of  the  social  field,  what  chance  is  there 
of  the  individual  finding  the  position 
which  would  give  him  the  best  oppor- 
tunity ? 

How  organize  the  labor  market  in  so- 
cial work? 

These  live  topics  were  discussed  at  a 
conference  called  by  the  social  work 
department  of  the  Inter-collegiate  Bu- 
reau of  Occupations  in  New  York. 
That  all  these  questions  have  been  forc- 
ed upon  the  department  was  shown  by 
the  report  of  the  manager  of  the  Bu- 
reau, Frances  Cummings.  In  the  ten 
months  of  its  existence  no  less  than 
1,175  men  and  women  had  applied  for 
positions  in  social  work.  Yet  less  than 
half  of  these  were  registered,  most  of 
the  others  being  disqualified  by  lack  of 
experience  or  training. 

In  the  effort  to  fill  positions  the  bu- 
reau has  encountered  certain  significant 
difficulties,  such  as  the  high  degree  of 
specialization  often  required,  vague- 
ness in  defining  the  qualifications  need- 
ed for  a  given  task,  and  the  obstacles 
to  transferring  a  worker  from  one  part 
of  the  country  to  another.  It  was  a 


growing  realization  of  such  complica- 
tions which  led  to  the  conference. 

The  conference  was  addressed  by  Ed- 
ward T.  Devine  who  spoke  on  Training 
for  Social  Work,  and  Richard  H.  Ed- 
wards of  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  on  Recruiting  for 
Social  Work,  especially  among  college 
men. 

To  socialize  unsocial  social  positions; 
to  make  the  untrained  college  graduate 
humble-minded;  to  find  out  where  and 
how  he  or  she  can  best  be  trained;  to 
consider  what  opportunities  there  are 
for  volunteer  service — these  were  some 
of  the  tasks  which  the  audience  dele- 
gated to  the  department. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  this  ed- 
ucational work  could  never  be  made 
self-supporting  and  that  the  social  or- 
ganization must  recognize  its  import- 
ance to  them  and  join  forces  in  ac- 
complishing it.  National  organizations 
which  have  been  filling  positions  in 
their  own  field  might  find  this  work 
more  efficiently  and  economically  done 
by  a  central  agency  co-operating  with 
them. 

To  meet  the  need  for  more  explicit 
information  about  work  and  workers  in 
different  sections  of  the  country  the 
bureau  has  under  consideration  a  plan 
for  a  national  census  which  might  be 
the  basis  for  a  Who's  Who  in  Social 
Work. 

FOR    THE    CHILDREN    OF    THE 
CITY  OF  HARTFORD 

THE  SPIRIT  of  the  Hartford 
Child  Welfare  Conference  held  last 
month  was  that  of  a  family  council 
where  the  father  and  mother  and  the 
older  brothers  and  sisters  talk  over, 
around  the  table,  the  progress  and  wel- 
fare of  the  little  ones  in  the  home. 

This  second  "family  council"  of  the 
city  and  its  predecessor  of  last  year  were 
the  result  of  the  work  of  the  Juvenile 
Commission  which  for  five  years  has 
served  as  an  investigating  and  consult- 
ing standing  committee  to  consider  the 
relation  of  the  city  to  its  juvenile  popu- 
lation. The  conferences  were  called  by 
the  Park  Board  and  School  Board  act- 
ing with  the  Juvenile  Commission. 

Each  department  of  the  city  govern- 
ment which  has  to  do  with  child  life  was 
invited  to  send  representatives,  and  about 
one  hundred  persons  attended  the  ses- 
sions. 

The  various  representatives  of  chil- 
dren's agencies  made  reports  on  their 
work  and  outlined  their  plans  for  de- 
velopment. Some  valuable  suggestions 
were  made  which  the  Council  for  Child 
Welfare,  which  meets  monthly,  will  take 
up  for  further  discussion.  Some  of  the 
subjects  considered  were  the  improve- 
ment of  the  law  requiring  registration 
of  births,  the  development  of  the  milk 
dispensary  for  mothers  and  babies  and 
of  the  babies'  hospital,  the  authorization 
of  general  physical  inspection  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  by  the  Health  Board,  the 
establishmen  of  continuation,  or  part- 
time  schools  (in  which  a  beginning  has 
already  been  made  both  for  boys  and  for 
girls)  and  vhe  appointment  of  super- 
visors of  recreation  for  public  and  semi- 
public  forms  of  entertainment,  amuse- 
ment and  play. 


Finger  Prints 
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SINCE  THE  PURPOSE  OF  THIS  COLUMN 

is  TO    HELP,   THE    SURVEY  REQUIRES 

THAT  STORIES  CONTRIBUTED  TO  IT  SHALL 
BE  ESSENTIALLY  TRUE.  ONLY  AS  PIC- 
TURES OF  REAL  LIFE  CAN  THEY  HAVE 
ANY  VALUE.  THAT  DOES  NOT  MEAN 
THAT  ALL  UGLY  DETAILS  MUST  BE  UN- 
NECESSARILY BROUGHT  OUT,  BUT  IT  DOES 
MEAN  THAT  THE  WRITER  MUST  KNOW 
HI?  FACTS  TO  BE  TRUE  TO  HUMAN  EX- 
PERIENCE AND  SQUARE  WITH  THE  REC- 
ORD, WHERE  THERE  IS  ONE.  ONLY  WITH 
THIS  ASSURANCE  CAN  CONTRIBUTIONS 
BE  CONSIDERED 


Contributing  Editor. 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  A  STORY 
Ethel  Mason  Eaton 

/\  CERTAIN  rich  man — how  we  alter 
old  phrases  in  these  days — once  said 
that  every  desirable  immigrant  is  worth 
to  America  a  fixed  sum  annually  in  dol- 
lars and  cents.  Now  and  again  there 
are  faint  indications  that  such  an  immi- 
grant is  worth  the  money  and  something 
more  than  money  because  he  has  an 
undetermined  endowment  of  brains, 
courage,  honesty,  even  of  good  breeding 
and  of  gifts  of  heart  and  imagination 
not  unworthy  to  blend  with  the  Ameri- 
can character,  whatever  that  may  be. 
No  one  illustration  counts  for  much;  it 
only  opens  our  eyes  to  possibilities.  In 
any  case,  my  story  is  a  true  story,  if 
unfinished,  and  it  begins  in  just  this 
way: 

The  girl  at  the  next  machine  gave  a 
cry,  for  her  neighbor,  suddenly  and  sil- 
ently had  crumpled  up  and  lay  as  she 
fell  in  a  huddled,  undignified  heap  upon 
the  floor.  Some  one  called  to  the  fore- 
woman. She  in  turn,  quick,  efficient, 
but  not  unconcerned,  summoned  the 
porter  and  together  they  carried  the  un- 
conscious woman  into  the  manager's 
office. 

When  the  woman  came  to  herself  she 
moved  her  hand  uneasily  along  the 
leather  of  the  couch  she  lay  on,  and 
puzzled  by  its  r.ool,  smooth  surface, 
she  opened  her  eyes,  dark  eyes  troubled 
by  weakness  and  unacknowledged  fear. 
Then  she  sat  up,  propelled  by  a  motive 
more  compelling  than  her  physical  col- 
lapse. She  did  not  put  her  hand  vague- 
ly to  her  head  or  require  to  be  told 
where  she  was.  She  simply  sat  quiet, 
awaiting  strength  for  her  next  move, 
and  in  the  meantime  put  herself  on  rec- 
ord as  to  what  she  meant  to  do.  "Now 
I  go,"  she  said. 

The  manager,  tilting  and  creaking  un- 
comfortably in  his  swivel  chair,  regard- 


ed   he,        'Lie    down    again,"    he    said, 
"wl  -.•  •:,    \ju    are    rested   you    are    going 

Hc-Mlt." 

ilis  words,  unmistakably  friendly  as 
t!;cy  appeared  to  be,  had  an  electric  ef- 
fect upon  the  woman.  She  struggled 
to  her  feet.  "No,  I  stay,"  she  proclaim- 
ed, "I  work."  She  would  have  contriv- 
ed somehow  to  gain  the  door,  but  the 
manager's  hands  on  her  shoulders  push- 
ed her  back  upon  the  couch.  "Meine 
childer  !"  she  moaned,  the  terror  in  her 
eyes  wrung  from  her  at  last  in  words. 

"What's  your  name?"  inquired  the 
manager. 

"Zalinsky,  Anna."  said  the  woman 
dully. 

"Married?"  The  manager  was  an- 
swered by  a  look. 

"Husband   living?" 

"No."  Then  with  an  effort,  "Since 
seven  months  only." 

The  manager  made  an  exclamation, 
involuntarily,  and  covered  it  by  a  cough. 

"How  many  children?"  he  asked. 

The  v.-oman  held  up  three  fingers  and 
dropped  her  hand  again  quickly  lest 
he  should  see  how  unsteady  it  was.  Her 
voice  would  have  betrayed  her  more. 

"Boys?"  went  on  the  inquisitor.  A 
head  shake  answered  this. 

"How  old  is  the  oldest?" 

"Six  year." 

"How  much  do  you  make  here?" 

Covert  terror,  the  fear  of  the  mother 
brute  pursued,  shot  for  an  instant  from 
her  eyes.  "Eight  dollar,"  she  answered 
sullenly. 

The  manager  stood  up.  "Now,  Mrs. 
Zalinsky,"  he  said,  "you  are  going 
home."  The  woman  cowered  for  the  first 
time.  "You  are  going  home,  and  your 
wages  will  be  paid  you  regularly  every 
week.  Take  care  of  your  children  and 
when  your  time  comes"  —  he  was  speak- 
ing very  gruffly  now  —  "I'll  send  my 
wife's  nurse  to  look  after  you." 

The  woman's  strength  surged  back 
to  her  but  she  doubted  if  she  had  under- 
stood. She  questioned  brokenly. 

"That's  what  I  said,"  the  manager  re- 
peated, his  hands  making  havoc  with  his 
papers.  Then,  with  impatience,  for  she 
became  voluble,  temperamental,  beatific, 
"Don't  talk  to  me.  Can't  you  see  I'm 
busy?" 


later  the  forewoman  was 
called  to  the  telephone;  a  lady, 
she  was  told,  had  a  message  for  her. 
"What's  that?  I  can't  hear  you.  Oh, 
you  don't  say.  Well,  that's  great! 
She  told  you  to  ask  for  me?  Sure, 
I'll  tell  him.  Yes,  Goodbye."  She 
wrotp  a  line  on  the  memorandum  block 


and  dispatched  a  boy  with  it  to  the 
manager's  office.  "The  Zalinsky  kid 
was  born  this  morning,"  she  said  to  a 
girl  at  work  upon  the  machine  nearest 
her.  "It's  a  boy,  and  Mrs.  Zalinsky's 
doin'  fine." 

An  hour  later  the  manager  sent  for 
her. 

"You  got  this  Zalinsky  message?" 
he  asked  her.  "Well,  take  her  on  again 
whenever  she  applies.  She's  not  los- 
ing much  time  though.  What  do  you 
suppose  she'll  do  with  the  kid?" 

The  forewoman  offered  no  solution. 

"Boy  or  girl?  Do  you  know?"  asked 
her  employer. 

"It's  a  boy,  but  what  she'll  do  with 
him  beats  me." 

The  manager  ruminated:  "She'd  bet- 
ter hand  him  over  to  the  Jewish  Guar- 
dians. That's  the  thing  to  do." 

"They're  full,"  said  the  forewoman 
laconically.  "A  friend  of  mine  tried 
'em  last  week." 

The  manager  gave  a  whistle.  "They'll 
have  to  make  room  then  for  one  more. 
Not  many  houses  give  'em  $500  a  year, 
eh?  Here,  take  a  letter,"  he  added  to 
the  stenographer.  "I'll  get  'em  'round 
to  her  tomorrow,  and  settle  the  thing 
up.  I  guess  it'll  be  a  load  off  the  poor 
woman's  mind.  She'll  think  she's  in 
luck." 

The  forewoman  looked  at  him 
thoughtfully  and  sighed.  "You  never 
heard  her  talk  about  those  kids,"  she 
commented  with  obvious  irrelevancy. 

"Eh  ?  What's  that  ?"  shouted  the  man- 
ager, for  the  opening  door  let  in  the 
whirr  and  pound  of  the  machines.  But 
the  forewoman  had  left  the  office  and 
closed  the  door  behind  her. 

A  NNA  ZALINSKY  lay  in  her  poor 
bed.  Her  son  lay  at  her  breast 
and  her  arm  encircled  him.  She  had 
no  cradle,  and  anyway  the  nurses 
of  the  poor  do  not  forbid  these  early 
intimacies.  A  friendly  neighbor  had 
taken  the  other  three  children  for  the 
afternoon  and  Mrs.  Zalinsky  was  alone 
with  her  baby  and  her  dreams.  She 
was  so  quiet  you  might  have  thought 
her  stolid,  but  the  tide  of  her  mother- 
hood was  at  the  full.  Her  child  and 
she  herself  had  been  saved  by  a  miracle. 
God  was  good.  He  still  gave  His 
angels  charge  over  His  children.  Only 
to  be  honest,  to  work  hard,  to  have  be- 
lief in  the  good  God — her  thoughts 
wandered  to  the  man  who  had  been  His 
instrument.  One  day  her  son  would  be 
a  man  too.  He  should  repay  this  man's 
goodness.  Somehow  it  should  be  done. 
She  would  sacrifice,  she  would  pinch, 
she  would  go  without  food,  but  her. 
"childer"  should  grow  up  somehow  to 
honor  and  glory.  One  miracle  there 
had  been.  Na,  if  she  had  the  belief 
there  would  be  another. 

A  knock  at  the  door  aroused  her,  and 
she  turned  her  head  to  see  the  door 
open  and  a  little  woman  in  black  cross 
the  threshold. 
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"Mrs.  Zalinsky?"  said  the  newcomer. 
"I  thought  so.  The  manager  of  the  fac- 
tory wnere  you  work  sent  me  to  see 
your  baby." 

The  boy  was  exhibited  with  confident 
pride. 

"Such  a  baby  is  it!  Na !  Is  it  fine 
such  a  baby?''  The  question  was  pure- 
ly rhetorical,  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
challenge,  and  admitted  in  the,  mother's 
mind  of  no  denial.  Mrs.  Zalinsky  laugh- 
ed in  downright  happiness  and  called 
upon  her  visitor  to  draw  up  the  only 
chair.  It  did  not  matter  to  her  who 
this  stranger  might  be;  she  was  another 
woman  ready  to  make  sacrifices  at  the 
shrine  of  babyhood. 

"He's  a  fine  baby  certainly,"  said  the 
visitor,  "But  I'm  afraid  he's  going  to 
give  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  Mrs. 
Zalinsky." 

"Trouble,  always  trouble,"  said  Mrs. 
Zalinsky  with  cheerful  reiteration.  She 
shifted  the  baby's  position  and  gave  her 
full,  white  breast  to  the  little  eager 
mouth. 

"And  are  you  not  afraid  of  so  much 
trouble?"  inquired  the  stranger.  "How 
can  you  work  now  and  earn  money  for 
the  othtr  children?" 

"Na,  if  you  must,  you  can  do,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Zalinsky  with  unshaken 
cheerfulness.  Then  her  mood  changed 
swiftly  and  she  sighed  the  deep,  weary 
sigh  of  those  who  have  acquaintance 
with  grief.  "Na,  so  ist  es,"  she  finished. 

The  woman  in  the  plain  black  clothes 
leaned  forward.  "I  have  come  to  help 
you,  Mrs.  Zalinsky,"  she  explained,  "I 
am  Mrs.  Brown  and  I  represent  the 
Jewish  Guardians.  We  take  half 
orphans  as  well  as  full  orphans,  you 
know,  end  we  will  take  your  little  boy. 
Your  manager  asked  us  to  do  this,  and 
although  we  are  very  crowded  we  will 
do  it  as  a  special  favor  to  him.  You 
see  how  fortunate  you  are.  Your  child 
will  be  carefully  brought  up  and  you 
will  be  free  to  work  again." 

Mrs.  Zalinsky's  small,  well-shaped 
hands  look  firmer  hold  upon  her  child. 
She  faced  her  visitor  so  calmly  that  she 
might  have  seemed  indifferent. 

"You  take  him?" 

"To  give  him  a  good  home,  my  good 
woman,  as  you  could  not  do."  Mrs. 
Brown  smiled  a  shade  less  confidently 
as  she  looked  into  the  mother's  eyes. 

"But  if  I  don't  like  to  give  him,  you 
take?" 

"Not  if  you  are  a  good  mother.  But 
you  must  see  that  it  is  impossible  for 
you  to  keep  him.  This  would  make  you 
free  to  work  again." 

Mrs.  Zalinsky's  hands  relaxed  and  her 
eyes  blazed.  "So !  If  I  shall  lose  him 
I  am  free.  You  can  make  too  free  de 
vomens  like  dat !  For  me  I  hav'  al- 
ready meine  childer,  but  for  a  voman — 
a  young  p'utty  voman  mebbe — to  lose 
ihr  mann  und  dann  after  ihre  childer  is 
not  goot  so.  Sometime  she  tink  'What 
for  shall  I  keep  myself?'  She  can  get, 


excuse  me,  to  be  a  bum — you  excuse  me, 
but  it  is  true  what  I  tol*  you.  You  can 
make  de  vomens  too  free.  Better  you 
•help  her  wenn  she  iss  a  goot  mudder 
und  poor  to  bring  up  ihre  childer  nice 
und  respectable.  You  tink  mebbe  such 
a  mudder  gives  up  ihre  childer — to 
strangers  mebbe?  You  tink  she  loves 
not  de  chil'?  Poor  is  notting.  Gott  iss 
not  angry  mil  me  for  dat  I  am  poor. 
But  if  I  give  mine  liddle  boy  to  some 
strangers,  dann  iss  Gott  angry.  Hav' 
I  not  here  de  milk  for  mine  liddle  boy? 
Hav'  I  not  here  de  lov'  for  him?  You 
tink  mebbe  I  am  not  tinkin',  tinkin'  all 
time  what  kin'  mann  mein  liddle  boy 
mus'  to  be.  How  shall  some  strangers 
to  bring  up  mine  chil'  de  way  what  / 
tink  ?  I  am  his  mudder — shall  I  not 
take  of  him  care  ?  Hungry  ?  Na, 
hungry  he  can  be.  Mebbe  some  day  I 


hav'  for  him  no  milk  more,  no  bread 
more;  mebbe  you  tink  I  hav'  not  denn 
de  lov'  for  him  too.  Na !  Such  a 
ting !  I  am  his  mudder  !" 

In  silence  the  two  women  looked  at 
each  other,  and  Mrs.  Brown's  eye  fell 
first  in  the  contest.  She  dabbed  it  sur- 
reptitiously with  her  handkerchief. 

"Mrs.  Zalinsky,"  quoth  she,  a  little 
quaver  getting  the  better  of  her  voice,  "I 
guess  you  know  more  about  it  than  we 
do,  but  if  ever  you  need  a  friend  you 
just  send  for  me  and  if  I  can  help  you 
I  will."  And  with  an  unwonted  sweep 
of  the  hand,  lent  her  by  emotion,  she 
propped  her  card  against  the  plush  pic- 
ture-frame enclosing  Mr.  Zalinsky's 
picture,  gave  the  protecting  fist  of  the 
baby  a  peck  of  a  kiss,  and  softly  left 
the  room.  Mrs.  Zalinsky  and  her  baby 
went  peacefully  to  sleep. 
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"CONSIDER  THE   OTHER  FELLOW" 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Some  interesting 
papers  in  THE  SURVEY  of  February  7 
have  been  called  forth  by  a  letter  to 
you,  which  was  written  to  set  forth  the 
duties  of  a  public  service  corporation 
and  which  at  your  request  was  amplified. 
You  forewarned  me  of  vigorous  replies 
— you  were  right,  and  I  welcome  them. 

My  theme  was  good  but  was  badly 
handled  by  me,  for  these  intelligent  peo- 
ple have  read  into  my  paper  things 
which  did  not  exist  in  my  mind.  Ex- 
planations, especially  personal  explana- 
tions, are  rarely  in  order,  and  yet  to 
make  clear  my  real  point,  which  some 
of  the  commentators  saw,  may  I  add  a 
few  more  sentences? 

I  disclaim  any  ill-temper  or  despond- 
ency about  our  country,  or  personal  feel- 
ing, which  nevertheless  some  of  these 
writers  think  that  they  have  found. 

Can  a  man  or  woman  have  lived 
through  the  last  eighty  years  and  seen 
and  felt  the  revolution  of  1848  in 
Europe,  the  reactions  from  this  revolu- 
tion as  viewed  on  the  ground,  the  dozen 
wars  which  have  taken  place,  the  Gari- 
baldi struggle  for  the  unity  of  Italy, 
Cavour's  victory,  the  unification  of 
Italy  and  the  unification  of  Germany,  the 
degrading  rule  of  Louis  Napoleon,  the 
everlasting  turmoil  in  Russia  and  in  Po- 
land, and  heard  the  wild  talk  of  the 
southern  fire-eaters  and  the  wild  talk  of 
the  abolitionists,  and  seen  the  struggle 
for  freedom  or  slavery  in  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  during  the  fifties,  the  carrying 
away  erf  fugitive  slaves  from  our  own 
town,  and  all  the  events  about  this 
burning  question  ending  in  our  Civil 
War  with  its  result,  and  '  yet  feel  a 
single  doubt  that  the  world  has  great- 
ly progressed  in  morals  and  religion  and 
in  the  welfare  of  every  class  and  every 
nation? 

In  any  case,  the  men  with  whom  I 
grew  up  and  lived,  felt  the  movement  of 


this  great  spirit  throughout  the  world 
and  ceaselessly  discussed  the  problems 
which  are  before  us  today.  Such  prob- 
lems cannot  die  and  must  fill  us  with 
thought  and  hope  until  they  are  settled- 
It  is  only  an  old  man  who  can  see  how 
everything  is  changed — Amefica,  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  Australia.  There  is  no 
room  for  despondency,  and  our  only 
question  is  how  best  to  guide  and  for- 
ward the  real  reforms  which  go  on  day 
by  day,  and  not  let  anything  retard 
them.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  re- 
member to  "make  haste  slowly." 

It  is  perhaps  unfair  to  call  all  men 
selfish — yet  is  anyone  content  with  his 
own  life  in  this  regard,  however  he  may 
rejoice  in  the  unselfish,  devoted  lives 
of  others?  And  these  qualities  never 
have  been  better  exemplified  than  in  one 
of  your  commentators  who  knows  the 
world  and  the  best  people  of  it  as  well 
as  the  worst. 

Justice,  one  may  not  expect  but 
must  absolutely  strive  for  night  and 
day,  and  in  that  way  we  shall  win  it 
more  and  more.  I  used  the  phrase  be- 
cause men  often  say :  "Such  an  action 
is  not  just  to  me,"  forgetting  how  dif- 
ficult it  is  to  be  just.  The  noble  quali- 
ties exist,  loom  up  and  warm  and 
strengthen  the  world  as  one  friend  says, 
and  he  knows  whereof  he  speaks.  Re- 
wards come  to  men  in  various  degrees 
and  of  various  kinds,  and  our  wise  phy- 
sicians and  scientists  find  their  rewards 
and  their  pay  in  their  work  and  some- 
times even  in  their  failures. 

One  dear  friend  suggests  that  the 
remedy  should  appear  alongside  of  the 
disease.  True,  but  the  remedy  is  be- 
yond my  powers,  just  as  a  fair  treat- 
ment of  the  whole  subject  of  sociology 
is  beyond  my  knowledge  and  strength. 
The  day  lasts  but  twenty-four  hours 
and  grows  shorter  with  increasing 
years.  The  earnest  man  divides  his 
day  and  uses  his  strength  as  he  can. 
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The  chief  point  of  my  paper  was 
this,  viz :  that  the  welfare  and  prog- 
ress of  the  human  race  absolutely 
need  the  help  of  everyone,  and  it  is 
unwise  to  turn  away  or  even  discourage 
any  class  of  mankind,  whether  the 
wage-earner,  the  mill-owner,  the  capi- 
talist or  even  the  idler,  all  of  whom 
can  well  help.  If  a  man  fails  to  help, 
he  should  be  tempted  to  do  so  and  not 
be  repelled  by  harsh  words.  All  our 
interests  are  mutual,  and  the  more 
fully  this  patent  fact  is  recognized,  the 
better  life  will  become ;  and  mutual  in- 
terests breed  mutual  good-will,  then 
sympathy,  and  then  we  reach  our  goal. 
It  is  the  poorest  people  who  gain  most 
by  wise,  intelligent  team-work,  and, 
this  given,  we  can  go  along  in  peace 
and  hope. 

Many  an  old  man  who  has  lived  in 
the  markets  of  the  world,  and  knows 
the  eagerness  and  sometimes  the  folly 
of  the  men  around  him,  who  are  strug- 
gling for  a  livelihood  or,  a  great  prize, 
and  who  sees  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
one's  head  clear  as  to  the  real  meaning 
of  "mine  and  thine,"  nevertheless  sees 
distinctly  the  need  of  team-play  and  the 
folly  of  class  interest.  If  kindly  feel- 
ing, sympathy  and  charity  (which  means 
love)  are  left  out  of  life,  our  national 
garden  will  not  flourish  even  as  it  does 
now,  and,  still  more,  as  it  should  and  will 
flourish  with  the  sunshine  of  these  noble 
qualities. 

I  merely  asked  that  our  people  should 
consider  each  other,  and,  because  a  man 
is  able,  is  intent  on  some  great  object, 
and  firm  in  the  belief  that  he  is  doing 
good,  is  it  not  worth  while  to  consider 
whether  he  is  really  helping  himself  or 
helping  the  world  more,  and  whether 
he  will  not  experience  religion  and  be- 
come a  blessing  to  his  fellows? 

I  again  ask  for  charity  to  all  and  a 
constant  respect  for  "the  other  fellow." 
HENRY  L.  HIGGINSON. 

Boston.  


from  a  common  ancestor  and  I  have  al- 
ways been  extremely  proud  and  hope- 
ful of  whatever  small  amount  of  his 
blood  flowed  in  my  veins. 

FANNY  S.  H.  HALL. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


"DONT  GIVE  UP  THE  SHIP" 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  your  issue  of  Jan- 
uary 24  is  an  article  entitled  Hogan's 
Flop  in  which  I  note  with  pain  an  in- 
accuracy which  I  hope  you  will  be  able 
to  correct. 

If  you  consult  any  encyclopaedia  of 
famous  men  you  will  find  that  it  was 
James  Lawrence  and  not  Oliver  Perry 
who  uttered  the  famous  words,  "Don't 
give  up  the  ship."  Perry  used  the  words 
on  the  flag  on  his  flagship  in  the  battle 
of  Lake  Erie,  but  would  have  been  the 
last  man  to  claim  them  as  his  own.  The 
words  were  nothing,  it  was  the  spirit 
of  the  man  whose  dying  words  they 
were  that  made  them  a  battle  cry  on 
later  and  more  victorious  fields — or 
decks. 

Lawrence,  as  you  may  remember, 
went  out  at  the  clear  call  of  duty  on  a 
poorly  equipped  ship  with  a  raw  and 
unknown  crew  to  battle  with  an  English 
ship  of  the  same  size  but  with  her  own 
proper  officers,  crew  and  equipment. 
Having  received  his  death  blow  and 
fearing  his  death  would  mean  disor- 
ganization and  defeat  to  the  American 
ship  he  called  out  with  his  last  strength 
his  last  order,  "Don't  give  up  the  ship." 

Perhaps  I  am  the  more  fierce  in  this 
defense  because  he  and  I  descended 


CORRECTIONS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  notice  that  on  page 
505  of  your  issue  of  January  24,  I  am 
quoted  as  saying  that  it  is  "unnecessary 
to  wait  for  government  action"  on  sick- 
ness insurance.  I  do  not  know  how  your 
correspondent  got  that  notion.  The  plan 
outlined  required  legislation  and  prob- 
ably constitutional  amendment  to  put  it 
into  effect. 

J.  P.  CHAMBERLAIN. 
[Columbia  University.] 

New  York. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  Referring  to  my 
article  on  the  Industrial  Board,  in  your 
issue  of  January  31,  I  notice  a  misprint 
in  the  first  paragraph  and  the  third 
column.  It  states  here  that  "the  main 
committee  has  practically  to  do  solely 
with  the  questions  of  health."  This  is 
evidently  a  misprint  as  I  intended  to 
say  "My  committee  has  practically  to 
do,"  etc.  I  had  no  intention  of  giving 
the  impression — as  this  paragraph  does 
— that  the  Committee  on  Dangerous 
Machinery  was  in  any  way  less  import- 
ant than  the  Committee  on  Dangerous 
Trades.  Will  you  do  me  the  favor  of 
correcting  this  impression  in  your 
columns? 

MAURICE  WERTHEIM. 
[Chairman    Committee    on    Dangerous 
Trades,    New    York    Labor    Depart- 
ment.] 
New  York. 

THE  FAMILY  FRANCHISE 
To  THE  EDITOR:  The  article  in  THE 
SURVEY  for  December  6  advocating  a 
''family  franchise,"  brings  up  a  question 
of  the  utmost  importance.  We  have 
had  enough  of  the  sole,  standing-apart 
male  vote.  Woman,  both  as  woman  and 
as  mother,  is  fully  entitled  to  the  suf- 
frage. The  children,  too,  need  repre- 
sentation. The  suggestion  that  the 
father  should  vote  for  the  sons  and  the 
mother  for  the  daughters  is  eminently 
sane  and  practical.  One  extra  vote  for 
the  mother  and  one  extra  one  for  the 
father,  however,  would  be  more  than 
sufficient. 

JOHN  FOGG  TWOMBLY. 
Brookline,   Mass. 


PHYSICAL    EXAMINATION    BLANKS 

To  THE  EDITOR  :  As  a  part  of  its  cam- 
paign against  tuberculosis,  the  Fall 
River  Anti-Tuberculosis  Society  is 
planning,  in  conjunction  with  the  Fall 
River  Boys'  Club,  a  simple  physical  ex- 
amination of  the  boys  in  attendance, 
with  the  hope  of  detecting,  if  possible, 
some  of  the  cases  of  tuberculosis  in 
their  incipient  or  pretubercular  stage. 

The  Fall  River  Boys'  Club  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  country,  and  its  di- 
rector. Thomas  Chew,  is  in  sympathy 
with  this  idea.  Do  you  know  of  any 
boys'  clubs  where  this  has  been  tried 
out?  H  so,  could  you  give  me  their 
names,  or  secure  for  me  the  blank  used? 
I  want  a  simple  blank  which  can  be 
filled  out  by  a  non-medical  person,  so 


that  the  examination  will  not,  in  any 
sense,  be  considered  as  an  ordeal,  and 
yet  will  be  sufficiently  thorough  to 
roughly  determine  the  boy's  physical 
condition.  Any  assistance  or  suggestion 
will  be  welcomed. 

GEORGE  L.  RICHARDS,  M.D. 
[President  Fall  River  Anti-Tuberculosis 

Society.] 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Allow  me  to  express 
my  very  hearty  appreciation  of  your 
editorial  in  THE  SURVEY  for  January  17 
on  the  qualifications  of  public  health 
workers. 

It  is  as  you  say:  public  health  is  a 
branch  of  science  of  itself,  and  does  not 
coincide  with  medical  science — or  any 
other  one  science  in  particular.  There 
is  a  fallacy,  easy  and  inviting  to  the 
layman,  which  consists  in  assuming  that 
the  doctor  who  has  been  taught  to  cure 
disease,  must,  of  course,  know  the  few 
incidental  facts  concerned  in  prevention. 
These  "few  incidental  facts"  are  actually 
many  and  involved,  and  their  mastery 
will  command  the  close  attention  of  any 
man. 

I  may  say,  while  about  it,  that  it 
seems  to  me  THE  SuRyEY  has  become, 
within  a  year  or  so,  immensely  more 
readable.  Possibly  the  change  is  in 
myself,  but  I  think  there  has  been  a  very 
marked  improvement  in  the  manner  of 
presentation. 

FRANZ  SCHNEIDER,  JR. 

New  York. 
[Department  of  Surveys  and  Exhibits. 

Russell  Sage  Foundation.] 

SALOONS  AND  RECREATION 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Elizabeth  Tilton's 
letter  in  THE  SURVEY  for  December  13 
smacks  of  such  a  degree  of  common 
sense  that  I  am  forced  to  write  a  word 
of  thanks.  The  idea  she  expresses  has 
been  my  own  for  many  years. 

Men  are  not  wholly  different  from 
women.  They  like  to  meet  their  own 
sex  as  well  as  the  opposite,  and  when 
in  comfortable  surroundings  do  not 
necessarily  like  to  be  amused.  They 
like  to  talk. 

For  years  I  went  to  a  saloon  not  500 
feet  from  my  own  home  and  spent  there 
every  evening,  talking  politics,  philos- 
ophy and  even  religion ;  and  drinking 
too  much  liquor  until  I  broke  down  un- 
der it. 

I  am  able  to  judge  the  facts — from 
experience. 

If,  near  the  workers  who  (I  speak  of 
large  cities)  spend  evenings  in  nearby 
saloons,  play  cards  and  talk  politics, 
were  established  some  temperance  drink 
saloons  where  wieners  and  sauerkraut 
and  cheese  and  ham  sandwiches  were 
served  and  where  men  could  enjoy 
among  their  own  class  a  good  sociable 
time,  I  think  it  would  pay.  I  do  not 
now  speak  of  charities,  but  of  business 
enterprise. 

One  word  more.  If  you  would  sug- 
gest among  all  the  high  schools  of  the 
United  States  a  cash  prize  of  five  dol- 
lars for  the  best  essay  on  how  to  sup- 
plant saloons  you  would  stimulate  young 
minds.  M.  H.  PRICE. 
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SCHOOL  LUNCHES 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  your  issue  of 
January  24  I  note  a  communication 
from  Joseph  Lee  with  reference  to 
school  lunches.  Without  >  desiring  to 
enter  into  controversy,  it  is  desirable  in 
the  interests  of  the  school  lunch  move- 
ment to  call  attention  to  our  points  of 
agreement  and  disagreement.  Appar- 
ently there  is  no  difference  of  opinion 
that  some  school  children  are  in  need 
of  food. 

"From  the  position  thus  established  it 
was  assumed,  without  argument,  so  far 
as  I  heard,  that  inasmuch  as  the  child 
needs  food  the  things  for  the  school  to 
do  is  to  feed  him." 

Thus  does  Mr.  Lee  take  exception  in 
terms  that  indicate  a  lack  of  sympathy 
with  an  understanding  of  school  lunch- 
es. The  purpose  of  a  school  lunch  is 
not  to  feed  a  child  but  to  make  food 
available  for  it.  There  is  nothing  com- 
pulsory about  school  lunches.  If  a 
school  lunch  at  a  high  school  is  recog- 
nized as  valuable  from  the  standpoint 
of  convenience  of  school  children,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  placing  a 
similar  convenience  at  the  disposal  of 
elementary  school  children  is  not  of 
equal  importance. 

"The  fact  that  many  children  know 
nothing  of  home  meals  taken  at  a  family 
table  does  not  seem  to  me  sufficient  rea- 
son for  depriving  other  children  of  that 
knowledge;  the  fact  that  many  mothers 
go  to  work  is  not  a  reason  for  encour- 
aging others  to  do  so;  while  the  fact 
that  many  children  have  a  cold  evening 
meal  or  none  at  all  seems  a  conclusive 
reason  for  this  vital  deficiency  being 
supplied  by  some  agency  other  than  the 
school." 

We  do  not  differ  with  Mr.  Lee  that  it 
is  desirable  to  permit  children  to  enjoy 
meals  at  home  and  in  fact  this  should 
be  encouraged.  Unfortunately,  there  is 
a  large  number  of  children  whose  noon 
meal  consists  of  the  trifling  innutritious 
articles  which  may  be  purchased  from 
pushcarts  or  nearby  stores  and  which 
are  not  designed  to  promote  bodily  wel- 
fare. Another  large  group  of  children 
go  to  their  homes  to  partake  of  a  cold 
and  meagre  supply  of  food,  sitting  down 
in  solitude  to  drink  hastily  the  over- 
steeped  tea  and  munch  the  few  solids 
available. 

Obviously  this  vital  deficiency  can 
only  be  remedied  by  some  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  home  as  a  result  of  economic 
and  social  alterations  which  do  not  seem 
likely  to  develop  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture. It  seems  unjust  that  children 
should  be  forced  to  suffer  for  the  sake 
of  an  ideal  condition  far  removed  from 
attainment.  There  is  a  greater  develop- 
ment of  family  responsibility  by  arous- 
ing the  interest  of  the  family  in  the  ne- 
cessity of  securing  an  adequate  health- 
ful luncheon  for  the  children,  even 
though  the  school  must  serve  as  the 
available  lunch  room.  To  willingly 
neglect  school  lunches  in  the  vain  hope 
of  maintaining  a  family  table  which  is 
beyond  the  possibilities  of  the  home  is 
to  observe  a  shortsighted  policy  in  the 
constructive  advancement  of  the  conser- 
vation of  childhood. 

I  take  issue  with  Mr.  Lee  when  he 
states:  "If  the  home  is  so  broken  down 


that  the  children  are  not  properly  fed, 
the  school  lunch  will  not  meet  the  dif- 
ficulty but  will,  on  the  contrary,  be 
likely  to  postpone  its  radical  treatment." 

The  fact  that  temporary  measures 
are  employed  for  the  alleviation  of  suf- 
ferings does  not  in  itself  mean  that  the 
world  will  rest  content  with  palliatives. 
Were  such  the  case,  all  philanthropy 
would  be  useless  and  all  charities  antag- 
onistic to  social  welfare. 

Every  home  should  have  a  yard  for 
child's  play  but  the  parks  and  play- 
ground movement  does  not  stop  lest  it 
retard  any  desirable  movement  for  se- 
curing recreation  in  and  around  the 
home. 

The  laborer  should  receive  a  wage  en- 
abling him  to  maintain  his  family  in 
ease  and  comfort,  but  the  problems  of 
starvation,  lack  of  adequate  clothing, 
and  medical  necessities  are  not  neglect- 
ed for  fear  of  delaying  the  time  when 
the  adequate  wage  will  be  given. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  that 
a  school  lunch  system  is  likely  to  post- 
pone the  radical  treatment  necessary  to 
remedy  the  inefficiency  of  home  dietar- 
ies. On  the  other  hand  by  placing  stress 
upon  the  physical,  mental  and  moral 
values  of  an  available  nutritious  lunch, 
there  is  education  of  the  home  as  to  the 
importance  of  proper  feeding  and  a 
raising  of  the  standards  of  dietetic  ef- 
ficiency within  the  home. 

"If  on  the  other  hand,  the  home  can 
supply  the  proper  food,  the  school  lunch 
is  not  necessary  and  may  do  harm  by 
breaking  down  family  pride  and  inde- 
pendence." 

In  answer  to  this,  I  may  say  that  inas- 
much as  families  pay  for  food  their  chil- 
dren receive,  there  is  no  possibility  of 
breaking  down  family  pride  and  inde- 
pendence. The  school  lunch  is  not  an 
impoverishing  institution.  Its  service 
is  destined  to  promote  the  physical  wel- 
fare of  school  children  that  they  may 
gain  greater  advantage  from  our  edu- 
cational system  and  maintain  a  higher 
standard  of  health  and  efficiency. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  Mr.  Lee  that 
children  should  be  able  to  receive  a  full 
measure  of  nutritious  food  in  their 
homes;  that  all  meals  should  be  taken 
with  the  family  gathered  around  the 
table;  and  that  the  center  of  physical 
as  well  as  mental  and  moral  life  should 
be  in  the  home.  When  the  time  comes 
that  this  is  possible,  when  the  social 
millenium  arrives,  there  will  be  little 
need  for  school  lunches  nor  indeed  will 
there  be  a  necessity  for  many  other  so- 
cial institutions  whose  present  existence 
is  deemed  important  because  they  palli- 
ate conditions  which  are  subversive  of 
the  full  development  of  suffering  child- 
hood. 

In  so  far  as  improved  nutrition  ad- 
vances mental  capacity,  the  school  has 
every  reason  to  be  interested  in  prob- 
lems of  child  feeding.  Inasmuch  as 
children  are  at  school  for  long  periods 
of  the  day,  the  school  becomes  a  normal 
place  for  making  available  a  luncheon 
at  a  low  cost  which,  as  the  experience 
of  many  municipalities  has  indicated, 
suffices  to  benefit  school  children  who 
otherwise  suffer  more  markedly  from 
underfeeding.  IRA  S.  WILE,  M.  D. 

New  York. 


THE  FEBRUARY  MAGAZINE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Have  just  been 
reading  the  February  number  of  THE 
SURVEY  and  feel  that  I  ought  not  to  lay 
it  down  without  thanking  the  editors  for 
the  splendid  feast  you  have  given  in 
this  number.  You  deserve  a  million 
readers.  What  an  education  to  our  peo- 
ple if  you  only  had  them !  For  myself 
I  want  to  express  my  gratitude. 

H.  D.  W.  ENGLISH. 

[Chairman  Pittsburgh  Civic  Commis- 
sion.] 

Pittsburgh. 


MISCHIEF  FOR  BUSY  HANDS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  There  is  a  statement 
in  THE  SURVEY  of  January  31,  among 
the  book  reviews,  as  to  the  light  treat- 
ment by  society  in  general  of  the  man 
who  has  sinned  (fallen)  compared  to 
its  treatment  of  girls  and  women.  If 
this  is  so  now-a-days  it  is  because  the 
women  of  the  world  are  harder  on  the 
man  than  the  woman.  If  all  good  wom- 
en united  to  ostracize  socially  every  no- 
torious man,  the  attitude  of  society  to- 
wards sin  would  change.  Nature  has 
made  it  easier  often  to  detect  sin  in 
woman  than  in  man;  but  there  are  plen- 
ty of  men  whose  character  is  known  to 
be  bad  who  are  merely  regarded  as  in- 
teresting by  many  thoughtless  women. 

To  my  mind  the  social  sin  should  be 
condemned  unsparingly  in  man  or  wom- 
an, which  does  not  mean  refusing  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  any  brother  or 
sister  who  is  trying  to  be  decent. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  woman's  suff- 
rage, nor  do  I  see  how  it  will  help  the 
individual  to  live  a  clean  life,  but  I  am 
beginning  to  think  that  no  harm  which 
its  opponents  fear  could  be  as  harmful 
as  the  spectacle  of  a  lot  of  good  and 
supposedly  sensible  people  quarreling  as 
bitterly  with  each  other  as  do  those  who 
differ  on  this  subject. 

How  the  devil  must  enjoy  it  all !  I 
can  picture  him,  sitting  back  in  his  chair, 
rubbing  his  hands  together,  and  chuck- 
ling. I  can  hear  him  say  to  his  attend- 
ant fiends:  "Now  don't  go  worrying 
these  good  people.  Just  suggest  a  Cause 
for  them  to  quarrel  over  and  you  can 
have  a  free  field.  Do  you  suppose  they 
will  pay  any  attention  to  us  when  they 
can  fight  each  other  about  such  import- 
ant topics  as  whether  half  of  them  are 
better  than  the  other  half,  or  only  dif- 
ferent? Whether  a  man  can  run  a 
house  better  than  a  woman?  Whether 
the  heathen  shall  be  allowed  to  come  to 
church  if  the  bishop  who  converted 
them  didn't  wear  gaiters?  Or  whether 
boys  and  girls  shall  be  kept  out  of  mis- 
chief if  the  fellow  who  is  trying  to  in- 
terest them  hasn't  grasped  the  fact  that 
drunkenness,  dancing  and  dominos  are 
equal  roads  to  perdition?" 

Evil  and  ignorance  are  about  us 
everywhere.  Why  must  we  well-mean- 
ing and  altruistic  reformers  waste  our 
eloquence  trying  to  convert  each  o_ther? 
Why  must  we  turn  our  weapons  against 
each  other  because  some  of  us  believe  in 
swords,  others  in  guns? 

CONSTANCE  W.  JOHNSON. 

Port  Washington,  L.  I. 
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[Continued  on  page  645.} 

bership  might  well  co-operate  with  the 
overseers.     It  is  evident  that  the  com- 
monwealth is  for  the  first  time  asking 
from    its    overseers    constructive    work 
with  families;  that  it  may  later  demand 
of  them  such  thoroughness  in  investigat- 
ng  cases  as  would  preclude  the  necessity 
the    state    board's    duplicating;    this 
vork;  that,  to  effect  these  ends,  it  may 
deem  it  expedient  to  increase  the  num- 
er  of  paid  local  officials.    It  is  also  evi- 
nt    that    the    adequate    relief    contem- 
plated will  increase  taxes. 
In  order,  then,  that  the  citizens  should 
in  sympathy  with  this  work,  that  they 
bould  be  willing  to  pay  the  increased 
ices,   and   also  that  they  should  put  an 
titelligent  check  on  expenditures  should 
hey   feel    it   necessary,   they   ought   to 
keep  as  well  informed  as  possible  of  the 
way  aid  is  given.     One  overseer  in  a 
little  town  has  himself  taken  the  initia- 
tive by  asking  the  women's  club  to  ap- 


point a  committee  of  three  ladies  to  as- 
sist him  by  visiting  families.  The  board 
is  anxious  in  every  way  possible  to 
further  co-operation  between  public  and 
private  effort. 

The  administration  of  relief  is  one  of 
the  difficult  tasks  of  statesmanship.  A 
reason  why  it  is  often  poorly  done  is 
that  statesmen  are  unacquainted  with 
constructive  work  for  individual  famil- 
ies, while  case  workers  lack  practice  in 
considering  any  given  part  of  the  public 
business  in  its  relation  to  the  other  ac- 
tivities of  the  state.  The  two  points  of 
view  do  not  meet.  The  statesman,  there- 
fore, misses  the  knowledge  on  which 
policies  must  be  grounded :  the  case 
worker  falls  short  in  a  perception  of  the 
consequences  which  a  relief  policy  car- 
ries through  the  whole  texture  of  so- 
ciety. A  state  board  of  charity  which, 
through  certain  of  its  visitors,  has  direct 
care  of  beneficiaries,  and  through  others 
has  supervision  or  inspection  of  char- 
itable institutions  and  agencies,  should 
he  able  to  unite  these  viewpoints. 
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FEBRUARY  AND  MARCH 

CONFERENCES 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION.  South  Carolina 
State  Conference  of.  Greenwood,  S.  C, 
March  24-26,  1914.  Sec'y,  Walter  B.  Wil- 
bur, Charleston,  S.  C. 

CHILD  LABOR,  National  Conference  on. 
New  Orleans,  La.,  March  15-19,  1914. 
Sec'y,  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  105  East  22d 
St.,  New  York. 

EDUCATION,  National  Council  of.  Rich- 
mond, Va.  Feb.  23  &  24,  1914.  Sec'y,  W. 
B.  Owen,  Chicago  Normal  School,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

NEGRO  INDUSTRIAL  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS, 
Association  of.  New  York,  March  25, 
1914.  Sec'y,  Leslie  P.  Hill,  Cheyney,  Pa. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION.  March 
5-8,  1914.  New  Haven,  Conn.  Sec'y, 
Henry  F.  Cope,  332  So.  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago. 

SCHOOL  GARDEN  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA. 
Richmond,  Va.  February  27,  1914.  Sec'y, 
Edwin  J.  Brown,  Dayton,  O. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  Congress  of  Canada.  Ot- 
tawa, Can.,  Mar.  3-5,  1914.  Gen.  Sec'y, 
Rev.  J.  G.  Shearer,  626  Confederation 
Life  Building,  Toronto,  Can. 

SUPERINTENDENCE,  Department  of.  National 
Education  Association.  Richmond,  Va. 
February  23-28,  1914.  Pres.  Ben  Blewett, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

UNEMPLOYMENT,  Nat'l  Conference  on. 
New  York  City,  February  27  &  28,  1914. 
Sec'y,  John  B.  Andrews,  131  E.  23rd  St., 
New  York  City. 

LATER  MEETINGS 

INTERNATIONAL 

BLIND,  Fourth  Triennial  International  Con- 
ference on  the.  London,  England,  June, 
1914.  Sec'y,  Henry  Stainsby,  206  Great 
Portland  St.,  London.  W. 


CHILD,  Third  International  Congress  on  the 
Welfare  of  the;  Under  auspices  of  Na- 
tional Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent 
Teachers'  Associations,  Washington,  D. 

C.  April  22-27,  1914.    Secretary  Mrs.  A. 
A.    Birney,   806   Loan   and   Trust    Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

CHILDREN'S  WELFARE,  International  Con- 
gress for.  Amsterdam,  Netherlands,  1914. 
President,  Dr.  Treub,  Huygenstratt  106, 
Amsterdam. 

EUGENICS  CONGRESS,  International.  New- 
York  City.  About  September  20,  1915. 

KINDERGARTEN  UNION,  International.  Spring- 
field, Mass.  May,  1914.  Corresponding 
Sec'y,  Miss  Catharine  R.  Watkins,  1720 
Oregon  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PRISON  CONGRESS,  Quinquennial.  London, 
England,  1915.  Sec'y,  F.  Simon  Van  der 
Aa,  Groningen,  Holland. 

SOCIAL  WORK  AND  SERVICE,  International 
Congress  on.  State,  Municipal  and  Vol- 
untary. University  of  London,  South 
Kensington,  May  30-June  5,  1915.  Acting 
Sec'y,  D.  R.  Sharpe,  Denison  House, 
Vauxhall,  Bridge  Road,  London,  S.  W. 

NATIONAL 

ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE,  American,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  June  19-22,  1914.  Sec'y, 
Charles  Mclntire,  Easton,  Pa. 

AGRICULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND  EDUCA- 
TION OF  AMERICAN  BANKERS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION, Committee  on.  Fourth  Annual  Con- 
ference. Chicago.  September,  1914. 
Sec'y,  B.  F.  Harris,  Champaign,  111. 

CATHOLIC  CHARITIES,  National  Conference 
of.  Washington,  D.  C.  September  20- 
23,  1914.  Sec'y,  Rev.  Dr.  William  J. 
Kerby,  Catholic  University,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  National  Con- 
ference of.  Forty-first  Annual  Meeting. 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  May  8-15,  1914.  Gen. 

[Continued  on  page  660.} 
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HELP  WANTED 

WANTED — An  executive  secretary.  Ex- 
perience in  social  work  and  efficiency  in  bus- 
iness methods  important.  Broom  shop,  so- 
cial service,  organization.  Address,  Secre- 
tary, Missouri  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Metropolitan  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

GRADUATE  nurses  foT PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING.  Positions  available 
in  all  departments.  Apply  to :  Central  Com- 
mittee, Visiting  Nurse  Association,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

TEACHER  of  Practical  Sociology,  with 
experience  in  case  work  and  investigation, 
desires  position  for  the  summer  months 
in  practical  work.  Address  1209  SURVEY. 

CAPABLE,  energetic  woman,  practical 
and  executive  ability,  12  years'  experience 
in  philanthropic  work  (chief  executive),  ac- 
customed to  responsibilities,  seeks  position. 
No  objection  to  leaving  town.  Address 
1213,  SURVEY. 

GYMNASTIC  Director,  7  years'  teach- 
ing experience,  Instructor  in  Athletics,  box- 
ing, wrestling  and  swimming,  seeks  a  new 
connection.  Address  1216  SURVEY. 

HOUSEKEEPER.  Institutional  or  Hos- 
pital. Excellent  References.  Address  1217, 
SURVEY. 

YOUNG  MAN  experienced  in  work  with 
boys  wants  to  invest  his  life  with  the  boys 
of  a  small  orphans  home  or  larger  home 
conducted  on  the  cottage  plan,  where  an 
intensive  character  building  work  can  be 
done.  Address  1218  SURVEY. 

POSITION  of  Superintendent  or  house 
mother  in  children'^  home.  Address  1219 
SURVEY. 

JUNIOR  statistician;  university  training; 
two  years'  field  and  office  experience  in 
industrial  and  social  investigations;  ex- 
perienced report  writer;  first  class  creden- 
tials. Address  1220  SURVEY. 

THE  NEW  YORK  CHRISTIAN  HOME 
for  Intemperate  Men— "Chester  Crest" 
Mount  Vernon,  has  accommodations  for 
rich  and  poor  men.  More  than  ten  thous- 
and have  been  welcomed.  Tel.  248.  George 
S.  Avery,  Mgr. 

CIVIC  AND  SOCIAL 
TOUR    IN    EUROPE 

(3rd  SEASON) 
For  full  information  address 

DR.   E.   E.   PRATT 

INSTITUTE    OF  EDUCATIONAL  TRAVEL 
One  Madison  Avenue      -     -       New    York 


UNITED   CHARITIES     BUILDING 

1C  6   EAST   22o  ST. 
EDWARD    T.     OEVINE,    DIRECTOR 

Illl 

A   PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING 

SCHOOL,  OF  GRADUATE  RANK,  FOR 

SOCIAL  ANO  CIVIC  WORK 


Illl 

ANNOUNCEMENT    FOR     1914-15 
WILL  BE  SENT  ON  APPLICATION 
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Calendar  of  Conferences 


INFORM- 


Children 


\(.':>ntiiuied  front  page  6jp.] 


Sec'y,  W.  T.  Cross,  315  Plymouth  Court, 
Chicago. 

CITY  PLANNING,  National  Conference  on. 
Toronto.  Can.,  June  1-3,  1914.  Sec'y> 
Flavel'Shurtleff,  19  Congress  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

CRIMINAL  LAW  AND  CRIMINOLOGY,  American 
Institute  of.  Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  20- 
22,  1914.  Sec'y,  Henry  Winthrop  Ballan- 
tine,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wis. 

EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION,  National.  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  July  4-11,  1914.  Sec'y,  D.  W. 
Springer,  Ann  Arbor  Mich. 

EDUCATION  IN  THE  SOUTH,  Conference  for. 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Apr.  7-10,  1914. 

EUGENICS  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATION.  New 
York  City.  About  June  19,  1914.  Sec'y, 
William  F.  Blades.  Cold  Spring  Harbor 
L.  1. 

FIRE  PROTECTION  ASSOCIATION,  National. 
Chicago,  111.  May  5-7,  1914.  Sec'y, 
Franklin  H.  Went'worth,  87  Milk  St., 
Boston. 

HOSPITAL  ASSOCIATION.  American.  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  Aug.  25-28,  3914.  Sec'y,  Dr.  H.  A. 
Boyce,  Kingston  General  Hospital,  King- 
ston, Ontario. 

HUMANE  ASSOCIATION,  American.  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  Oct.  5-8,  1914.  Sec'y,  Na- 
thaniel J.  Walker,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAFETY,  National  Council  for. 
Chicago,  October  20-22,  1914.  Sec'y,  W.  H. 
Cameron,  c/o  Continental  and  Commer- 
cial National  Bank,  Chicago. 

INFANT  MORTALITY,  American  Association 
for  Study  and  Prevention  of.  Fifth  an- 
nual meeting.  Boston,  Mass.,  November. 
1914.  Exec.  Sec'y,  Miss  Gertrude  B. 
Knipp,  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JEWISH  CHARITIES,  National  Conference  of. 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  May  8-15,  1914.  Sec'y, 
Louis  H.  Levin,  411  West  Fayette  St.. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

MUNICIPAL  IMPROVEMENT,  American  Society 
of.  Boston,  Mass.  October  6-9,  1914. 
Sec'y,  Charles  C.  Brown,  Wulsin  Build- 
ing, Indianapolis,  Ind. 

POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE,  American 
Academy  of.  Eighteenth  annual  meeting. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  3  &  4,  1914. 
Sec'y,  J.  P.  Lichtenberger,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 

PRISON  ASSOCIATION,  American.  St.  Paul. 
Minn.,  Oct.  3,-8,  1914.  Sec'y,  Joseph  P. 
Byers,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION,  American. 
Jacksonville.  Fla.  Last  week  in  Novem- 
ber, 1914.  Sec'y,  Prof.  S.  M.  Gunn,  755 
Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING,  National  Organ- 
ization for.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April  23-29, 
1914.  Held  in  connection  with  the  Amer- 
ican Nurses'  Association  and  the  National 
League  for  Nursing  Education.  Exec. 
Sec'y,  Miss  Ella  Phillips  Crandall,  54  East 
34th  St.,  New  York  City. 

SOCIETIES  FOR  ORGANIZING  CHARITY,  Amer- 
ican Association  of.  Memphis,  Tenn., 
May  8,  1914.  Gen.  Sec'y.  Francis  H.  Mc- 
Lean, 130  East  32d  St..  "New  York  City. 


TUBERCULOSIS.  National  Association  for  the 
Study  and  Prevention  of.  Washington, 

'  D.  C.  May  7-9,  1914.  Sec'y,  Dr.  Liv- 
ingston Farrand,  105  East  22d  St.,  New 
York. 

WOMEN'S  CLUBS,  General  Federation  of. 
Chicago.  June  9-19,  1914.  Mrs.  George 
Bass,  Chairman  Local  Biennial  Board, 
Fine  Arts  Bldg..  Chicago. 

WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  American  Asso- 
ciation of.  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  1915. 
Sec'y,  Chas.  F.  F.  Campbell,  911  Franklin 
Avenue,  Columbus,  O. 

LOCAL 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS,  Arkansas  State 
Conference  of.  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  May  5 
&  6,  1914.  Gen.  Sec'y,  Murray  A.  Auer- 
bach,  City  Hall,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

TUBERCULOSIS,  Canadian  Association  for  the 
Prevention  of.  Fourteenth  Annual  Con- 
vention. Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  July  13 
and  14.  1914.  Sec'y,  George  D.  Porter, 
Bank  Street  Chambers,  Ottawa,  Can. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  Connecticut 
State  Conference  of.  Bridgeport,  Ct., 
April  26-28,  1914.  Gen.  Sec'y,  Charles  P. 
Kellogg,  Waterbury,  Ct. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  Fifth  New  York 
City  Conference  of.  Manhattan,  Brook- 
lyn and  Lincolndale.  Westchester  County, 
May  19-21,  1914.  Sec'y,  John  B.  Prest, 
287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS,  New  Hamp- 
shire State  Conference  of.  Nashua,  N. 
H..  Apr.  2,  1914.  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Remick, 
SO  School  St.,  Concord,  N.  H. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  Pennsylvania 
State  Conference  of.  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
Nov.  17-19,  1914.  Sec'y,  Mr.  James 
Struthers  Heberling,  Redington,  Pa. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS,  State  Board  of. 
Denver.  Colo..  May  12,  1914.  Sec'y,  Wil- 
liam Thomas.  State  Capitol,  Denver,  Colo. 

EXHIBITIONS 

INTERNATIONAL 

CHILDREN'S  WELFARE  EXHIBITION.  Olym- 
pia.  London.  England.  April  11-30,  1914. 
Director,  Neville  Foster,  44  Pall  Mall.S.W. 

PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Cal.,  Feb.  20-Dec.  4.  1915.  Social 

.  Economy  Department — Alvin  E.  Pope, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PANAMA-CALIFORNIA  EXPOSITION,  San  Die- 
go, Cal..  Jan.  1-Dec.  31,  1915.  Director 
of  Exhibits,  E.  L.  Hewett,  San  Diego, 
Cal. 

URBAN  EXPOSITION  International.  Lyons. 
France.  May  1-November  1,  1914.  Gen- 
eral Director,  Dr.  Jules  Courmont,  Hotel 
de  Ville,  Lyons,  France. 

NATIONAL 

EFFICIENCY    EXPOSITION    AND    CONFERENCE. 
Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York.    April 
4-11.   1914.     Exposition  Director,  Walter  • 
1 1.  Tallis.  41  Park  Row,  New  York. 

LOCAL 

CHILD  WELFARE  EXHIBIT.  Toledo,  Ohio. 
May  1-10.  1914.  Director,  Anna  Louise 
Strong.  200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


CHILD  LABOR— National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee, 105  East  22d  St.,  New  York.   Owen 
It.     Ijovejoy,     Sec'y.       '25    State    Branches. 
Where   does   your   state   stand?      How   cau   you 
help?      List    of    pamphlets    and    reports    free. 
Membership  fee  nominal, 

HILD  HELPING — Department     of     Chlld- 
llelping,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,    13n  >a«t 
lilM  St.,  New  lork.     Correspondence,  print- 
ed  matter   and   counsel    relative   to   institutions 
for    children,    child    placing,    infant    mortality 
care  of  crippled  children,  Juvenile  Courts,  etc. 

/•"«HILD  WELFARE  EXHIBITS —  National 
I.  Child  Welfare  Exhibition  Committee,  200 
l-'ifth  ave.,  New  Ywrk,  Charles  F.  Powlison. 
Gen.  feec'y,  Anna  Louise  Strong,  Director  of 
Exhibits.  Bulletins  covering  Results,  Organi- 
zation, Cost,  Construction,  etc.,  of  Child  Wel- 
fare Exhibits.  Will  assist  cities  in  organization 
and  direction.  Exhibit  material  to  loan. 

f  CONSERVATION    OF    INFANT     LIFE— 

I.  American  Assoc.  for  Studv  and   Prevention 
•*  of    Infant   Mortality.      1211    Cathedral    St., 
Baltimore.       Gertrude    B.    Knipp,     Exec.    Sec'y. 
Literature    on    request.      Traveling    Exhibit. 

I'rges  prenatal  instruction ;  adequate  obstet- 
rical care;  birth  registration  ;  maternal  nursing; 
infant  welfare  consultations. 


Health 


SCHOOL  HYGIENE— American  School   Hy- 
giene  Association.      Pres.,   l>  .    Hi-iny    M. 
Hi-in  ken.  clinii  limn  Slat,    thtunt  of  Hrnlili. 
st  I*»iil.  Minn.    Sec'y.,  Thomas  A.  Storey,  M.D., 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York. 
Yearly  congresses  and  proceedings. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE— National    Committee 
for    Mental     Hygiene,    50    Union    .Square, 
New  York  City,  Clifford  W.  Beers,   Sec'y. 
Write    for    pamphlets   on    mental    hygiene,    pre- 
vention of  insanity,  care  of  Insane,  social  ser- 
vice in  mental  hygiene,  State  Societies  for  Men- 
tal Hygiene. 

UGENICS-  Eugenics     Record    Office,     Cold 
Spring    Harbor,    L.    I.,    N.    Y.      (American 
Breeders    Assoc.,    Eugenics    Sect.      Charles 
B.    Davenport,    Sec.).      Membership   $2.   a  year. 
National  repository  of  data  on  hereditary  fam- 
ily   traits.      Schedules    for    family    records    fur- 
nished   free.      Advice    as    to    suitable    matlngs. 
Publications  at  cost.     H.  H.  Laughlin,  Supt. 

NATIONAL  HEALTH -Committee    of    One 
Hundred  on   National   Health.     E.  F.  Rob- 
bins,  Exec.  Sec..  Uooin  51,  105  East  22d  St.. 
New    York.      To    unite    all    government    health 
agencies  into  a  National  Department  of  Health 
to  inform  the  people  how  to  prevent  disease. 

TUBERCULOSIS — National  Association  for 
the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
105   East  22d   St.,   New   York.      Livingston 
Farrand,    M.D.,    Exec.    Sec'y.      Reports,    pamph- 
lets,  etc.,  sent  upon    request.     Annual   transac- 
tions and  other  publications  free   to  members. 

SEX    EDUCATION  — The  American  Federa- 
tion    for     Sex     Hygiene,     Tilden     Building, 
105   West    Fortieth    Street,   New   York   City. 
Constituent    societies    throughout    the    country. 
Publications  to  members  and  upon  application. 
Membership  $2  per  year. 

EX    HYGIF.NF.  —  Society    of    Sanitary    and 
Moral    Prophylaxis,    Tilden    Bldg.,    105    W. 
40th  St.,  New  York.     H.  P.  DeForest,  Sec'y. 
22  affiliated  societies.     Report  and  leaflets  free. 
Educational    pamphlets,   lOc  each.     Journal  of 
Social  Diseases,  $1  per  year.     Membership,  an- 
nual dues  $2,  includes  all  literature. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION   FOR   PUB- 
LIC    HEALTH  NURSING— Object :    to 
stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health 
nursing ;  to  develop  standards  of  technique ;  to 
maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.    Pub- 
lications:  Pub.  Health  Nursing  Quarterly,  $1.00 
per  year,  and  bulletins.     Address  Ella   Phillips 
Crandall,   R.   N.   Exec.   Sec.,    54    East   34th   St., 
New  York  City, 

Industry 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION-The  National 
Society    for    the    Promotion    of    Industrial 
Education — promotion,    discussion.    Investi- 
gation, publications,  clearing  house  of  informa- 
tion,   legislation,    experimentation,    constructive 
work  and  co-operating  agency.     For  literature, 
address  C.  A.  Prosser,  Secretary,  Room  415,  105 
East  22d  Street.   New   York  City. 

LABOR  LEGISLATION —Workmen's     Com- 
pensation ;  Industrial  Hygiene ;  Labor  Laws. 
Official     Publication :     American     Labor 
Lcgin'tation  Rerietc,  sent  free  to  members. 

American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation, 
131  East  23d  St.,  New  York  City.  John  B. 
Andrews,  Secretary. 
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FW  YORK  OFFICIALS  FOR  CITY 
SOCIAL  PROGRAM 


THE  NEW  YORK  Charity  Organ- 
ization Society  spoke  out  fn  public  meet- 
ing last  week  and  asked  Mayor  Mitchel 
to  adopt  a  definite  program  for  meeting 
the  social  needs  of  the  city,  and  out- 
lined what  that  program  ought  to  be.  It 
did  this  before  more  than  one  thousand 
people  who  had  gathered  at  its  thirty- 
first  annual  meeting. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  point  of 
the  meeting  was  that  the  mayor,  Presi- 
dent George  McAneny  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  and  Comptroller  William  A. 
Prendergast  not  only  attended  and 
spoke,  but  pledged  themselves  as  definite- 
ly as  city  officials  may,  to  carry  out  a 
social  program  for  New  York. 

The  speakers  for  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society  argued  that  their  work 
took  them  into  close  touch  with  the  life 
of  the  people  of  New  York  and  that, 
accordingly,  they  were  well  able  to  sense 
the  city's  social  needs.  Robert  W.  de 
Forest,  the  president,  outlined  the  pres- 
ent usefulness  and  past  achievements  of 
the  society  in  the  capacity  of  advisor  to 
city  administrations.  "It  is  not  too  much 
to  say,"  he  declared,  "at  least  to  our 
members  assembled  here  tonight,  that 
except  for  our  initiative  and  effort,  the 
Tenement  House  Department,  the  Health 
Department,  Department  of  Charities, 
magistrates'  courts,  would  not  be  so  well 
organized  and  so  efficient  as  they  are ; 
and  some  of  their  activities  would  not 
have  been  undertaken  at  all." 

Lawrence  Veiller,  director  of  the  so- 
ciety's Department  for  the  Improvement 
of  Social  Conditions,  made  suggestions 
for  a  starting  point  for  a  comprehensive 
social  program  for  the  city.  Limiting 
the  height  of  buildings ;  preventing  the 
erection  of  buildings  with  rooms  lacking 
windows  to  the  outer  air;  establishing 
an  industrial  colony  in  connection  with 
the  city's  sanatorium  for  tuberculosis; 
examining  all  city  employes  for  tubercu- 
losis; abolishing  dry  sweeping  of  streets; 
inaugurating  fresh  air  classes  in  all 
schools;  employing  women  in  the  Police 
Department,  not  as  police-women  but 
as  social  workers;  establishing  more 
children's  courts — these  were  a  few  of 
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his  definite  recommendations.  The  pro- 
gram dealt  with  every  city  department 
that  may  be  called  social. 

Four  social  workers  appointed  to  four 
cabinet  places  was  the  mayor's  answer 
to  this  program.  He  told  why  he  had 
selected  John  A.  Kingsbury,  formerly 
of  the  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor;  Katherine  B. 
Davis  of  Bedford  Reformatory ;  Dr.  S. 
S.  Goldwater  of  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  and 
John  J.  Murphy,  commissioner  of  the 
Tenement  House  Department,  to  head 
the  Departments  of  Charities,  Correc- 
tion, Health  and  Tenements.  He  prom- 
ised great  terminal  markets  and  the  de- 
velopment of  port  facilities  as  the  in- 
struments for  cutting  down  the  high  cost 
of  living  which,  he  said,  meant  reduc- 
ing the  amount  of  poverty  in  New  York. 

Best  of  all,  he  offered  the  services 
of  10,000  potential  social  workers — the 
members  of  the  police  force.  He  said 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  make  wel- 
fare workers  of  the  patrolmen,  with 
their  intimate  touch  upon  the  city's  life. 

But  aside  from  anything  that  was  said, 
the  thing  that  was  most  important  was 
that  the  mayor  and  the  two  next  highest 
city  officials  met  publicly  with  social 
workers  to  discuss  social  service  and 
spoke  in  a  way  that  showed  they  knew 
what  they  were  talking  about. 


THE   STEPS    TO    SELF-SUPPORT 

From  the  program  of  the  thirty- 
first  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Charity  Organization  Society. 


JOHN    R.    SHILLADY   DISMISSED 
FROM  NEW  YORK  LABOR  BOARD 

WITH  NO  REASONABLE  explana- 
tion given  to  the  public,  John  R.  Shillady, 
secretary  of  the  Industrial  Board  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Labor, 
was  dismissed  from  office  at  a  meeting 
on  February  21.  The  vote  on  dismissal 
stood  4  to  1,  Pauline  Goldmark,  the  wo- 
man member  of  the  board,  voting  no. 

At  the  same  meeting  John  Williams, 
former  labor  commissioner  of  New  York 
state,  was  elected  to  succeed  Mr.  Shillady 
as  secretary  of  the  board. 

Mr.  Williams  resigned  as  commis- 
sioner of  labor  when  the  Senate  refused 
to  confirm  John  Mitchell  as  the  new  com- 
missioner last  June,  thereby  making  a 
recess  vacancy  which  Governor  Sulzer 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Mitchell. 
Mr.  Williams  was  named  first  deputy. 

When  the  courts  decided  that  the 
Mitchell  recess  appointment  was  not 
valid,  Mr.  Williams  also  lost  his  office, 
but  since  that  time  has  been  connected 
with  the  department  in  a  semi-official 
way,  performing  the  work  of  first  deputy 
who  is  inspector  general  of  the  state. 

It  was  believed  that  Mr.  Williams 
would  be  appointed  first  deputy  under 
James  Lynch,  now  commissioner  of  the 
State  Labor  Department,  but  last  Monday 
announcement  was  made  that  Frank  C. 
Prial,  of  Brooklyn,  a  Tammany  deputy  un- 
der former  City  Comptroller  Metz,  had 
been  named  for  this  position.  In  view  of 
this  fact  Mr.  Shillady.himself,  and  others 
state  that  Commissioner  Lynch  found  it 
necessary  to  live  up  to  political  promises 
and  make  room  for  Mr.  Williams  in  some 
way  within  the  department.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  Mr.  Williams  be  engaged  as 
an  expert  attached  to  the  board,  using 
$5,000  appropriated  by  the  last  legislature 
for  this  purpose.  Fifteen  hundred  dollars 
of  this  money  has  been  spent  already, 
however,  and  it  is  hinted  that  other 
Tammany  candidates  are  being  slated 
for  "experts."  Accordingly,  it  is  said, 
Mr.  Shillady,  who  is  "incompatible"  with 
the  present  "Tammanyizing"  of  the  La- 
bor Department,  was  ousted  from  his  po- 
sition as  secretary. 
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For  years  previous  to  his  appointment 
to  the  Industrial  Board  Mr.  Shillady  was 
executive  secretary  of  the  Buffalo  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Relief  and  Control  of 
Tuberculosis.  He  has  served  in  other 
lines  of  social  work.  On  June  1  he  was 
appointed  secretary  of  the  new  Indus- 
trial Board  created  by  the  legislature 
of  1913  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  better  protection  of  employes  in 
New  York  state.  The  members  of  the 
board  are  Pauline  Goldmark,  former 
secretary  of  the  New  York  City  Con- 
sumer's League;  Charles  Flaesch,  of 
Unadilla,  N.  Y. ;  Maurice  Wertheim  and 
Richard  J.  Cullen,  of  New  York. 

Protest  is  being  made  by  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  Labor  Legislation, 
the  Committee  on  Safety,  the  National 
and  New  York  City  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittees, and  other  social  organizations. 

The  manner  of  Mr.  Shillady's  dis- 
missal is  best  revealed  by  the  minutes 
of  the  last  meeting  of  the  board. 

Mr.  Flaesch  moved  "that  the  office  of 
secretary  be  declared  vacant,  to  take  ef- 
fect immediately."  Mr.  Shillady  asked 
that  the  reasons  for  his  dismissal  be 
placed  on  the  record,  and  Miss  Gold- 
mark  supported  his  request.  At  that, 
the  only  reason  given  was  thus  put  by 
Mr.  Wertheim: 

"Mr.  Wertheim:  'I  vote  aye  on  this 
motion  [of  removal].  My  reason  for  so 
doing  is  not  that  I  consider  Mr.  Shill- 
ady's work  incompetent.  My  reason  for 
so  doing  is  because,  first:  I  know  Mr. 
Shillady  is  not  compatible  to  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  board,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  would  seriously  reduce  the 
efficiency  of  our  organization;  .  .  . 
second:  That  because  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  retain  the  services  of  Mr. 
Williams  in  any  other  way  than  by  mak- 
ing him  secretary  of  this  board  for  which 
position,  I  understand,  he  is  a  candidate.' 

"Miss  Goldmark:  'I  vote  no  on  this 
motion.  I  have  the  highest  opinion  of 
our  secretary.  I  believe  that  he  has  de- 
voted himself  unsparingly  to  the  work  of 
the  board  and  has  worked  with  the  ut- 
most interest  and  sincerity.  The  rec- 
ords of  the  department,  and  especially 
the  minutes  of  the  board,  are  in  such  ad- 
mirable condition  that  no  possible  criti- 
cism can  be  directed  against  them.  I 
should  be  unwilling  to  vote  to  dismiss 
any  employe  of  the  board  without  suf- 
ficient reason  and  dissatisfaction  with  the 
work  of  such"  employe  in  order  to  war- 
rant dismissal.  Replying  to  Mr.  Wert- 
heim's  reason  explaining  his  vote,  I  wish 
to  explain  that,  while  I  have  the  highest 
esteem  for  Mr.  John  Williams,  I  regard 
his  qualifications  as  essentially  those  of 
an  expert.  I  believe  that  his  peculiar 
qualifications  are  not  suited  to  the  posi- 
tion now  under  consideration,  that  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  his  best  effort,  and 
that  he  is  not  qualified  for  the  particular 
secretarial  duties  of  which  the  board  is 
in  need.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the 
board  would  be  most  fortunate  in  gain- 
ing his  services  as  an  expert,  and  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  the  board  should  vote 


negatively  on  the  last  motion  without 
explanation.' 

"Mr.  Flaesch,  aye;  Mr.  Cullen,  aye; 
Mr.  Lynch,  aye. 

"Miss  Goldmark  asks  what  will  be  done 
with  the  request  of  the  secretary  that  the 
reasons  for  his  dismissal  should  be 
clearly  stated  as  a  matter  of  public 
record. 

"Mr.  Flaesch  moves  that  Mr.  John 
Williams  be  appointed  secretary  of  this 
board,  appointment  to  take  effect  imme- 
diately. 

"Mr.  Wertheim,  aye;  Miss  Goldmark, 
no,  'for  the  reasons  given  in  explaining 
my  vote  on  the  previous  motion;'  Mr. 
Flaesch,  aye;  Mr.  Cullen,  aye;  Mr. 
Lynch,  aye.' " 


B 


URIAL  OF  THE  DEAD  STOPPED 
BY  POLITICS 


FOR  SOME  DAYS  it  has  been  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  bury  the  dead  in 
Philadelphia  as  a  result  of  a  dispute 
over  jurisdiction  in  recording  deaths  and 
issuing  burial  permits. 

The  dispute  is  between  Alexander  M. 
Wilson,  assistant  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Health  and  Charities  (acting 
director  in  the  continued  absence  of  his 
chief,  Dr.  Neff),  and  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Dixon,  state  commissioner  of  health.  It 
forms  one  chapter  in  the  story  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  attempts  to  put  his  bureau  on 
an  efficiency  basis  since  he  went  into  of- 
fice under  Mayor  Blankenburg. 

The  trouble  started  when  Mr.  Wilson 
dismissed  George  W.  Atherholt,  who  has 
been  chief  of  the  Division  of  Vital 
Statistics  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Health  and  Charities,  and  local  registrar 
of  births  and  deaths  since  1905,  the  latter 
a  state  position.  In  his  place  Mr.  Wil- 
son appointed  Nina  Deardoff,  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Atherholt  resented  his  dismissal 
from  his  city  position  and  salary  of  $1,- 
750  a  year,  declined  to  accept  a  lesser 
post,  and  appealed  to  Harrisburg  for  aid. 
Dr.  Dixon  refused  to  appoint  Miss  Dear- 
doff  as  local  state  registrar  of  births 
and  deaths  for  the  state,  and  opened  a 
separate  registration  office  with  the  de- 
posed Atherholt  in  charge. 

Then  it  was  that  Mr.  Wilson  found 
that  Mr.  Atherholt,  while  a  salaried  city 
employe,  received  a  fee  of  fifteen  cents 
for  each  birth  and  death  certificate  prop- 
erly copied  and  returned  by  him  to  the 
state  registrar.  The  rate  is  fixed  by  law. 
In  1913  there  were  25,666  deaths  in 
Philadelphia  and  41,200  births,  making  a 
total  of  66,866  certificates  forwarded  to 
the  state  registrar.  At  fifteen  cents  each, 
the  cost  to  the  State  Health  Department 
was  $10,029.90.  The  work  was  done  in 
tedious  long  hand  by  three  clerks  at  an 
approximate  expense,  for  clerk  hire,  of 
$3,000  so  that  the  chief  of  the  division 
to  whom  the  fees  were  paid  netted  a  com- 
fortable amount  in  addition  to  his  salary 
from  the  city. 


Courtesy  Ptt  Hariri  tibia  Am<-rir<iri 
NINA    DEARDOFF 

A  graduate  of  two  universities,  with 
training  in  the  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research.  Miss  Deardoff  is  now  chief 
of  the  Philadelphia  Division  of  Vital 
Statistics.  She  is  determined,  to  make 
it  a  strong  factor  in  constructive  health 
work. 


Miss  Deardoff,  the  new  chief,  while  no 
denying  the  legality  of  such  compensa 
tion,  declares  her  belief  is  that  it  is  "un 
ethical."  She  is  willing  to  supervise  th 
work  of  transcribing  these  records  fo 
the  state  department  without  personal  re 
muneration,  on  condition  that  the  mone 
thus  saved  be  used  for  the  Philadelphi 
Bureau  of  Health. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Atherhold  is  conduct 
ing  a  separate  registration  office.  Unde 
the  law,  if  the  local  registrar  is  not  offi 
daily  connected  with  a  city  department 
his  rate  of  remuneration  is  25  cents 
copy  instead  of  15  cents.  This,  on  th 
basis  of  last  year's  returns,  would  hav 
amounted  in  Philadelphia  to  $16,616.50 
With  a  normal  increase  in  the  returns 
Mr.  Atherholt  would  thus  receive  abou 
$17,000  for  his  services  in  1914 — a  sun 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  salary  pal 
the  mayor  or  any  other  city  official. 

Mr.  Wilson  contends  that,  under  a  sec- 
tion of  the  law  overlooked  by  Dr.  Dixon, 
Miss  Deardoff,  as  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Vital  Statistics,  automatically  became  the 
local  registrar  of  births  and  deaths.  In 
this  he  is  sustained  by  the  city  solicitor. 

Dr.  Dixon,  on  the  other  hand,  refuses 
to  recognize  Miss  Deardoff's  authority 
and  declares  that  the  state  will  assemble 
Its  data  through  its  own  agents  since 
"the  law  gives  the  state  precedence  in 
this  work  over  the  city." 

Mr.  Atherholt,  at  the  state  headquar- 
ters in  Arch  street,  has  notified  all  ceme- 
teries not  to  allow  burials  without  a  state 
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TIME  EXPOSURES  by  HINE 


Three  bits  of  testimony  for  the  consumers  of  shrimp  and  oysters 


I.  The  Photographer 

Extract  from  a  report  on  the  canneries  at  Pass 
Christian,  Miss.,  by  Lewis  W.  Hine  of  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee,  February,  IQII. 

Come  out  to  one  of  these  canneries 
at  3  o'clock  some  morning.  Here  is  the 
crude  shed-like  building,  with  a  long 
dock,  at  which  the  oyster  boats  "unload. 

It  is  cold,  damp,  dark.  The  whistle 
blew  some  time  ago,  and  the  weary 
workers  slipped  into  their  meager  gar- 
ments, snatched  a  bite  to  eat  (there  is 
no  time  for  breakfast  now)  and  hurried 
to  the  shucking  shed.  The  padrone  told 
me:  "Ef  day  don't  git  up,  I  go  and  git 
'em  up." 

See  those  little  one*  over  there 
stumbling  through  the  dark  over  the 
shell  piles,  munching  a  piece  of  bread, 
and  rubbing  their  heavy  eyes.  Children 
6,  7  and  8  years  take  their  places  with 
the  adults,  and  are  at  work  all  day. 


II.  The  New  York  Sun 

Extract'from  a  dispatch  in  the  New  York  Sun  on 
the  day  spent  by  President  Woodrow  Wilson  at  Pass 
Christian,  Miss.,  January  2,  1014. 

Of  course,  the  moving-picture  men 
made  a  quick  reverse  of  their  instru- 
ments. They  caught  the  President  com- 
ing on  the  pier ;  they  caught  him  viewing 
the  progress  of  the  power  boat. 

While  the  President  was  on  the  pier 
he  was  observed  with  great  interest  by 
the  throng  of  oyster  shuckers  busily  toil- 
ing in  the  draughty  shed  of  the  packing 
company.  He  saw  children  7  to  8  years 
old,  working  their  ten-hour  shift  in 
steam  and  blustering  wind,  their  little 
hands  sore  and  bleeding  from  the  ac- 
tion of  the  acrid  juices  and  the  brine. 

The  President  started  to  take  a  walk 
through  the  oyster  packing  plant,  but  a 
whiff  of  the  noisome  steam  struck  him 
and  he  retired  to  the  motor  car. 


III.  The  Investigator 

Extract  from  report  on  violations  of  the  law  in  can- 
neries at  Pass  Christian  and  vicinity,  by  H.  H.  Jones, 
National  Child  Labor  Committee,  January.  1014. 

The  law  sets  an  age  limit  of  12  years 
for  boys  and  14  for  girls.  Boys  under 
16  and  girls  under  18  may  not  begin 
work  before  6  a.  m.  or  continue  later 
than  7  p.  m.,  nor  work  more  than  eight 
hours  in  one  day  or  48  hours  in  one 
week. 

I  found  50  violations  of  the  law  as 
to  ages  and  45  as  to  hours  in  the  can- 
neries at  Pass  Christian  and  vicinity.  I 
found  no  affidavits  of  age  on  file.  One 
superintendent  promised  faithfully  that 
he  would  immediately  see  that  the  chil- 
dren under  age  were  sent  out  of  his 
factory.  He  said  that  his  company,  at 
its  Louisiana  cannery,  conformed  to  the 
child  labor  law  of  that  state,  and  that 
it  was  not  detrimental  to  their  business. 


burial  certificate.  The  Municipal  Bu- 
real  of  Vital  Statistics  has  sent  out  a 
similar  notice  prohibiting  burials  without 
a  city  permit. 

Undertakers  who  went  to  Mr.  Ather- 
holt's  office  and  surrendered  death  cer- 
tificates for  burial  permits  were  supplied 
with  those  from  the  state.  The  ceme- 
tery authorities,  who  are  under  heavy 
fine  for  permitting  burials  without  cor- 
rect permits,  refused  to  recognize  these 
alone.  They  wanted  city  permits,  too. 

When  the  undertakers  hurried  to  the 
Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics,  Miss  Deardoff 
asked  for  the  death  certificates.  They 


had  been  left  with  Mr.  Atherholt,  and  she 
refused  to  issue  city  burial  permits  with- 
out them. 

One  of  the  undertakers  had  a  funeral 
waiting.  The  services  were  going  on, 
but  there  was  no  burial  permit.  Cemetery 
officials  refused  even  to  allow  the  use  of 
the  receiving  vault.  The  undertaker 
hurried  to  Director  Wilson  and  begged 
that  the  state  permit  be  countersigned  by 
the  city  registrar.  Since  the  mourners 
were  asembled  and  the  services  under 
way,  Mr.  Wilson  finally  added  city  ap- 
proval. He  declared  however  that  under 
no  circumstances  would  the  city  again 


countersign  permits  issued  by  the  state 
registrar  and  that  cemeteries  must  rec- 
ognize city  authority  only  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Atherholt  was  equally  emphatic. 
"This  office  is  conducted  under  the 
authority  of  the  state  law,  and  we  do 
not  recognize  the  city's  bureau  in  any 
way." 

The  cemetery  authorities,  meanwhile, 
are  at  a  loss  what  to  do. 

Assistant  Director  Wilson  will  con- 
sult with  City  Solicitor  Ryan  and  try  to 
have  him  meet  Attorney-General  Bell, 
so  that  the  state  and  city  authorities 
may  come  to  a  definite  understanding. 
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HARACTER"     LOANS    FOR 
WORKINGMEN 


A  $6,000,000  CORPORATION  de- 
signed to  end  forever  the  regime  of  the 
loan  shark  was  incorporated  last  week  at 
Richmond,  Va.  It  has  the  double  pur- 
pose of  lending  money  to  wage-earners 
and  others  of  small  means  and  to  enable 
thrifty  men  to  invest  their  savings  at  a 
good  rate  of  interest. 

The  Industrial  Finance  Corporation, 
its  corporate  name,  will  establish  banks  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  These  banks 
will  lend  small  sums  to  all  applicants  of 
good  character.  No  other  security  will 
be  required.  The  character  of  applicants 
will  be  determined  either  by  the  indorse- 
ments of  persons  known  to  the  banks  or 
by  the  banks'  own  investigation. 

The  enterprise  is  not  a  charity.  It 
expects  to  pay  dividends  of  6  per  cent. 
At  the  same  time  it  will  exact  only  6  per 
cent  interest  from  its  borrowers.  Loans 
will  be  discounted  in  advance;  that  is, 
if  a  man  borrows  $100,  he  will  actually 
receive  $94.  He  will  then  repay  the 
principal  in  instalments,  so  that  the  bank 
will  have  the  use  of  an  increasing  part  of 
its  loan  from  the  first. 

Elgin  R.  L.  Gould,  of  New  York,  is 
chairman  of  the  corporation's  board  of 
directors  and  Arthur  J.  Morris  of  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  is  president.  The  enterprise 
is  an  adaptation  of  the  Schulze-Delitzsch 
co-operative  banks  which  were  started 
fifty  years  ago  in  Germany  and  have 
proved  such  a  boon  to  peasant  farmers, 
small  business  men  and  wage  earners. 
These  banks,  loaning  money  on  sound 
character  alone,  were  carried  to  Italy 
where  their  main  features  were  adapted 
to  Italian  conditions  by  Luzzatti. 

Four  years  ago  these  banks  were 
adapted  to  American  conditions  by 
Arthur  J.  Morris  and  his  law  firm  of 
Morris,  Garnett  &  Gotten,  of  Norfolk, 
Va.  The  Fidelity  Corporation  of 
America  was  organized  and  under  it 
fourteen  savings  and  loan  associations, 
founded  on  the  "Morris  plan",  were 
started. 

The  Industrial  Finance  Corporation 
has  acquired  all  the  assets  of  the  Fidelity 
Corporation.  It  will  own  enough  of  the 
stock  of  each  of  the  fourteen  associa- 
tions already  started  to  enable  it  to  con- 
trol the  general  policy  of  each,  though  it 
will  not  own  50  per  cent. 

In  adapting  the  continental  banks  to 
America,  the  co-operative  features  have 
not  been  included.  The  promoters  be- 
lieve that  the  American  workingman 
differs  from  the  European  in  looking 
upon  himself  as  not  permanently  a  wage 
earner. 

New  banks  will  be  started  by  the  cor- 
poration in  cities  where  they  do  not  now 
exist  as  rapidly  as  feasible.  It  is  de- 
clared that  twenty-five  cities  are  anxious 
to  begin.  Among  them  are  New  Orleans, 
New  York,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  Nash- 
ville, Knoxville,  Chattanooga  and  others. 

How  well  the  Morris  plan  works  may 
be  judged  from  the  experience  of  the 
Atlantic  Loan  and  Savings  Company  of 
which'  in  one  year  saved  $75,000  in  in- 
terest alone  to  former  victims  of  loan 
sharks.  In  less  than  a  year  the  St. 


Louis  association  is  said  to  have  put  fif- 
teen loan  sharks  out  of  business. 

The  banks  of  the  Industrial  Finance 
Corporation  will  fill  a  field  distinct  from 
that  of  the  various  remedial  loan  asso- 
ciations which  have  been  organized  in 
many  cities  to  fight  the  loan  shark.  These 
loan  almost  entirely  on  chattels  and,  in 
the  words  of  the  founders  of  the  new 
corporation,  "do  not  touch  the  larger 
field  where  usury  continues  to  thrive." 

Among  the  directors  of  the  Industrial 
Finance  Corporation  are  Julius  Rosen- 
wald,  of  Chicago;  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  E.  R.  L.  Gould,  Joseph  S.  Auer- 
bach,  Oscar  S.  Straus,  Vincent  Astor 
and  Theodore  P.  Shonts,  of  New  York; 
A.  L.  Shapleigh  and  George  D.  Mark- 
ham  of  St.  Louis;  Robert  Jemison,  of 
Birmingham;  Henry  F.  Baker,  of  Balti- 
more; Joseph  Shattuck,  of  Springfield, 
Mass. ;  Oliver  J.  Sands,  of  Richmond, 
Va. ;  Nathan  B.  Scott  of  Washington, 
D.  C;  Frederick  J.  Paxon,  Hollins  N. 
Randolph  and  C.  H.  Ferrell,  of  Norfolk, 
Va.,  and  J.  R.  McAllister  and  Louis  J. 
Kolb,  of  Philadelphia. 
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UNICIPAL    UNIVERSITY    FOR 
CLEVELAND 


A    MUNICIPAL    UNIVERSITY,     tO 

furnish  free  tuition  to  all  within  the  city 
of  Cleveland;  to  be  in  very  close  rela- 
tion to  the  several  departments  of  mu- 
nicipal work  as  well  as  to  the  greater 
problem  of  municipal  development;  to 
furnish  experts  in  any  department  of 
municipal  work  so  far  as  it  has  in  its 
faculty  men  capable  of  doing  such  ex- 
pert work — this  is  the  plan  recently  sub- 
mitted by  Charles  S.  Howe,  president  of 
Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  to 
Mayor  Newton  D.  Baker,  of  Cleveland. 
The  plan  proposes  a  commission  of 
fifty  citizens  to  advise  the  mayor  and 
council  as  to  the  means  to  be  pursued 
in  making  the  project  a  reality.  Such 
action  probably  will  be  taken,  for  the 
mayor  long  has  stood  for  a  municipal 
university. 

Whatever  the  later  developments,  they 
probably  will  adhere  closely  to  the  lines 
of  the  tentative  plan  of  President  Howe. 
This  plan  contemplates  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cleveland  be  a  degree-conferring, 
but  not  necessarily  a  teaching  institu- 
tion. 

It  would  consist  of  certain  affiliated 
departments  of  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, Case  School  of  Applied  Science, 
the  Cleveland  School  of  Art,  the 
Cleveland  School  of  Music  and 
other  institutions  of  similar  nature. 
Those  mentioned  would  give  the  pro- 
posed university  at  the  outset  an  enroll- 
ment close  to  3,000.  President  Howe 
stipulates,  however,  that  no  institution 
should  be  included,  nor  should  any  be 
added  subsequently,  which  does  not  come 
up  to  the  standard  of  entrance  require- 
ments and  work  set  by  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching. 


JUDGE  PUGH'S  DECISION  ON  OC- 
CUPATIONAL DISEASE 

A  VERDICT  of  the  Ohio  State  Li- 
ability Board  in  the  case  of  Louis  Plasko 
vs.  the  American  Carriage  Company  was 
recently  reversed  in  the  Superior  Court, 
Cincinnati,  by  Judge  Robert  C.  Pugh. 

Plasko  contracted  plumbism,  or  lead 
poisoning,  while  painting  carriage 
wheels  with  paint  that  contained  white 
lead.  The  plaintiff  pleaded  that  he  had 
not  been  warned  of  the  danger  involved 
in  using  the  paint,  nor  given  instructions 
about  its  use  or  any  means  of  preventing 
infection.  The  defendant  claimed  that 
the  workman  had  represented  himself 
as  experienced  in  handling  paint,  that 
sufficient  provision  for  cleanliness  ex- 
isted in  the  factory  and  that  it  wa 
no  part  of  an  employer's  duty  to  wa 
his  employes  to  keep  clean. 

The  State  Liability  Board  interpret 
this  evidence  in  the  light  of  procedure  in 
English  courts  and  of  the  Ohio  legis- 
lature's recent  measures  to  investigate 
occupational  diseases.  These  measures, 
the  board  believed,  rather  looked  toward 
future  provision  for  compensation  in  oc- 
cupational diseases  than  interpreted  the 
present  act  to  include  such  cases.  Hence 
it  refused  Plasko  compensation. 

This  verdict  was  reversed  in  the  Su-; 
perior  Court.  Reviewing  the  evidence 
Judge  Pugh  said: 

"There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
verdict  is  based  principally,  if  not  solely, 
upon  the  testimony  which  showed,  with- 
out contradiction,  that  no  warning,  ad- 
vice or  instruction  whatever  was  given 
the  plaintiff  when  he  was  put  to  wor 
with  paint  which  contained  white  lead. 

Judge  Pugh  commented  on  the  board' 
citation  of  English  cases.  The  Englis 
statute  grants  compensation  for  "per 
sonal  injury  by  accidents  arising  out  o 
and  in  the  course  of  the  employment. 
This  of  itself,  the  judge  thought,  wa 
enough  to  make  an  Ohio  court  hesitat 
to  apply  a  construction  of  the  Englis 
courts  to  the  Ohio  workingmen's  com 
pensation  act,  which  authorizes  paymen 
of  compensation  to  "employes  . 
that  have  been  injured  in  the  course  o 
employment."  In  illustration,  Judg 
Pugh  continued: 

"Anthrax  is  a  disease  caused  by  i 
germ  or  bacillus  which,  in  the  [English 
case  cited,  got  into  the  eye  of  the  suf- 
ferer and  brought  on  an  illness.  Lead- 
poisoning  is  a  disease  caused  by  minute 
particles  of  white  lead  getting  into  the 
system  and  bringing  on  an  illness.  To 
say,  under  these  circumstances  that  an- 
thrax is  an  injury  arising  from  acci- 
dent, while  lead-poisoning  is  an  injury 
arising  from  disease  and  not  from  acci- 
dent appears  to  the  court  to  be  a  dis- 
tinction too  subtle  for  practical  applica- 
tion." 

And  the  legislative  provision  for  study 
of  occupational  diseases,  which  was  the 
second  point  in  the  liability  board's  de- 
cision, seemed  to  this  court  not  to  place 
such  cases  beyond  the  scope  of  the  pres- 
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ent  act  but  to  prepare  for  possible  fur- 
ther legislation  on  the  subject,  or  com- 
pensation by  means  other  than  money. 
Wherefore,  the  court  concluded 

"that  the  expression,  'personal  injuries' 
contained  in  the  workmen's  compensa- 
tion act  of  this  state  includes  occupa- 
tional diseases  contracted  in  the  course 
of  the  employment,  as  well  as  those  other 
injuries  which,  more  strictly  speaking, 
are  described  as  'accidental'." 


A 


WARD    IN, THE   INDIANAPOLIS 
STREET  CAR  STRIKE 


THE  INDIANA  Public  Service 
Commission,  which  acted  as  a  board  of 
arbitration  in  the  recent  street-car  strike 
in  Indianapolis,  has  rendered  its  award. 
Although  not  one  of  the  twenty-three 
grievances  submitted  by  the  employes 
was  fully  recognized,  the  award  will 
nevertheless  result  in  definitely  better 
conditions  for  them. 

The  original  demands  included  a  flat 
rate  of  thirty-two  cents  an  hour,  time 
and  one-half  pay  for  over  time  work, 
and  a  nine-hour  day.  The  old  scale  had 
minimum  and  maximum  rates  based  on 
length  of  service.  The  commission  re- 
tained this  basis,  but  raised  the  mini- 
mum base  5  per  cent  and  the  maximum 
8  per  cent.  "Extra"  men  are  to  receive 
a  guaranteed  minimum  of  $45  a  month. 

Hours  and  conditions  of  service  will 
be  much  improved  under  the  award,  and 
the  employes  are  given  definite  assur- 
ance that  future  grievances  will  be 
heard  and  that  there  is  to  be  no  dis- 
crimination against  members  of  labor 
organizations.  This  is  Significant  as 
fully  95  per  cent  of  the  men  are  said 
to  be  members  of  the  Street  Car  Men's 
Union. 

Although  forced  to  grant  an  imme- 
diate increase  in  wages,  the  company 
will,  in  the  end,  profit  by  the  award. 
It  is  to  run  for  three  years  from  No- 
vember 7,  1913,  when  the  agreement  to1 
arbitrate  was  signed.  Under  the  terms 
of  this  award,  the  employes  will  receive 
a  minimum  wage  of  twenty-one  cents :  a 
maximum  of  twenty-seven  cents.  Had 
no  strike  occurred  under  the  terms  of 
the  old  scale  which  advanced  slightly 
each  year,  the  minimum  would  have 
been  twenty-three  cents  and  the  maxi- 
mum twenty-eight  cents  on  June  1,  1916, 
six  months  before  the  award  fixed  by 
the  Public  Service  Commission  will  ex- 
pire. 

The  commission  reports  some  inter- 
esting findings.  "A  just  and  reasonable 
wage,"  it  asserts,  "must  be  high  enough 
to  enable  an  industrious,  frugal  and  so- 
ber man  to  maintain  himself  and  family 
in  reasonable  comfort  and  to  accumulate 
something  for  his  declining  years."  It 
further  finds  that  only  two  cities,  Nash- 
ville and  Baltimore,  "in  territory  sur- 
rounding Indianapolis"  have  lower  min- 
imum and  maximum  wages  than  Indian- 
apolis. 

For  future  grievances  and  for  the  set- 


"THE  MOTH  AND  THE  FLAME" 


New  York  Sun 


The  Sun,  which  was  one  of  the  first  large  dailies  to  open  its  columns  to 
Dr.  Morrow's  campaign  against  venereal  diseases,  has  in  turn  been  a  leader  in 
the  reaction  against  the  portrayal  of  white  slavery  and  the  like  in  drama  and 
film.  (.For  editorial  discussion  of  the  subject,  see  page  682.) 


tlement  of  any  disputes  raised  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  award,  the  commission  has 
provided  a  permanent  court  of  arbitra- 
tion of  three  members.  The  United 
States  district  justice  for  Indiana,  the 
chief  justice  of  the  Appellate  Court,  and 
chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  are 
each  to  appoint  one. 

One  important  outcome  of  the  strike 
is  that  Indiana  is  expected  to  pass  a 
comprehensive  industrial  arbitration  law 
next  winter  providing,  among  other 
things,  for  compulsory  investigation  of 
strike  grievances. 


w 


AGES    FOR     MAKING    PAPER 
BOXES  AND  CANDY 


THE  NEW  YORK  Factory  In- 
vestigating Commission,  which  since 
early  fall  has  been  studying  wages  in 
confectionery,  paper-box,  and  shirt 
making,  and  the  department  stores,  pre- 
sented a  report  to  the  legislature  on  Feb- 
ruary 16.  Covering  only  the  confec- 
tionery and  paper-box  industries,  it  rep- 
resented wage  statistics  for  20,000  peo- 
ple. 

The  report  shows  that  in  the  confec- 
tionery factories  more  than  half  of  the 
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HONOR    MEN   AT   WORK  IN   THE  OPEN 

A  squad  on  the  Florence-Higley  highway.     Even  the  engineer  is  an  honor  man. 


men  receive  less  than  $10  a  week  and 
half  of  the  women  receive  less  than  $6 
a  week.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the 
girls  below  18  receive  less  than  $5.50, 
and  of  the  women  above  that  age  more 
than  half  receive  $7  or  less. 

In  paper-box  making,  the  majority  of 
women  workers  receive  less  than  $6.50 
a  week  and  about  half  of  those  over  18 
years  of  age  receive  less  than  $6  a  week. 

Senator  Wagner,  chairman  of  the 
cimmission,  is  quoted  as  saying:  "No 
woman  can  live  properly  and  be  self- 
sustaining  on  a  wage  of  $5  or  $6  or  $7 
a  week.  Yet  we  find  thousands  of 
women  receiving  those  amounts.  It  is 
clear  that  something  must  be  done  to 
remedy  this  situation." 


GEORGE    W.    P.     HUNT 

First  governor  of  Arizona,  who  is 
putting  the  convicts  in  his  new  state 
at  out-of-door  work  on  the  honor 
system. 


R 


OAD-BUILDING  TO  MEND   MEN 
IN  ARIZONA 


THE  PICTURE  at  the  top  of  this 
page  is  a  striking  illustration  of  "honor" 
prisoners  building  a  road  in  the  bracing 
air  of  Arizona  mountains.  That  at  the 
bottom  is  a  portrait  of  the  man  who  is 
responsible  for  introducing  this  modern 
reformative  treatment  into  one  of  our 
newest  states.  With  no  traditions  to  in- 
timidate him,  Governor  Hunt  is  trying 
to  make  the  prison  system  of  Arizona  a 
force  for  good  instead  of  a  school  for 
crime. 

"In  the  first  camp  established  in  the 
Final  Mountains,  for  the  construction  of 
a  highway  between  Globe  and  Ray," 
writes  Fannie  Harley  to  THE  SURVEY, 
"the  'honor  system'  was  entirely  resorted 
to.  An  average  of  thirty  honor  men, 
many  of  them  'lifers'  and  'long-termers,' 
with  no  guards,  supervised  only  by  a 
foreman  of  construction,  maintained  this 
camp  for  six  months,  high  up  among  the 
pine  trees,  miles  away  from  any  town, 
working  faithfully  under  instructions, 
until  ordered  to  march  over  the  moun- 
tains and  back  to  the  prison,  and  there 
were  only  three  attempts  to  escape.  The 
faithful  ones  were  rewarded  by  being 
given  a  credit  of  two  days  off  their  sen- 
tences for  each  day  they  had  worked. 

"The  effect  of  this  kind  of  work  upon 
the  physical  and  mental  condition  of  the 
men  in  preparing  them  for  future  life 
is  inestimable.  As  a  general  thing,  a 
man  kept  indoors,  unaccustomed  to  hard 
work,  the  prison  pallor  upon  his  face, 
confronts  the  world  with  all  odds  against 
him,  and  in  the  conflict  of  impulses  grap- 
pling within  him  he  is  nearly  always 
driven  again  into  crime." 

Governor  Hunt  found  many  things  to 
change  when  he  came  into  office.  "In 
the  belief  that  crime  begets  crime  in- 


stead of  eradicating  it,"  Miss  Harley 
goes  on,  "the  'snake-den,'  harking  back 
to  barbaric  days,  and  all  inhuman  pun- 
ishments were  at  once  abolished.  The 
humiliating  and  spirit-breaking  'zebra' 
uniforms  were  replaced  by  clothes  such 
as  human  beings  wear.  Better  and  more 
food  was  provided,  which,  paradoxical 


"TO  BE  HANGED  BY  THE  NECK  UNTIL 
DEAD" 

Five  men  condemned  to  death  have 
been  reprieved  by  Governor  Hunt  to 
await  the  result  of  an  initiative  meas- 
ure to  abolish  capital  punishment. 
The  governor  is  campaigning  actively 
for  its  adoption. 

as  it  may  seem,  proved  a  great  saving 
both  in  money  and  discipline,  for  the 
physical  condition  of  the  prisoners  im- 
proved, rendering  them  more  efficient  in 
their  work,  at  the  same  time  raising 
their  spirits  and  making  them  more 
tractable." 

The  legislatures  of  half  a  dozen  states 
will  this  year  consider  putting  prisoners 
to  work  on  roads.  The  belief  is  gain- 
ing headway  that  prisoners  need  very 
much  the  same  body  and  spirit  building 
exercise  as  other  people. 


SOCIAL  INSURANCE 


Another  of  Professor  Coman's 
articles  on  old-age  insurance  and 
the  first  of  several  on  unemploy- 
ment are  presented  in  this  issue. 
The  experiment,  begun  fourteen 
years  ago  in  the  city  of  Client,  is 
particularly  significant  just  noiv 
when  American  cities  are  grappling 
with  the  unemployment  problem. 
Professor  Coman  describes  the 
Ghent  experiment  and  tells  about 
the  great  unemployment  congress 
held  in  that  city  last  fall. 

Dr.  Rubinow,  author  of  Social 
Insurance,  the  leading  treatise  on 
the  subject  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, comments  on  Professor 
Coman's  conclusions  with  respect 
to  old  age  insurance. — ED. 


T  TNEMPLOYMENT,    A    WORLD    PROBLEM,    AND    THE 
J  CONGRESS  AT  GHENT— BY  KATHARINE  GOMAN 

SIXTEEN  NATIONS  and  130  cities 
were  represented  in  the  first  general  un- 
employment congress  convened  at  Ghent 
during  the  second  week  of  September 
last. 

The  association  was  organized  at 
Paris  three  years  ago  by  MM.  Varlez 
and  Lazard,  notable  students  in  this 
special  field ;  M.  Lachenel,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  International  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation ;  M.  Faster,  secre- 
tary of  the  International  Association 
for  Social  Insurance,  and  other  men  in- 
terested in  the  amelioration  of  working 
conditions  at  home  and  abroad.  In  the 
three-year  interval,  the  membership  has 
increased  to  more  than  one  thousand 
contributors,  one-third  of  them  official 
bodies — states,  provinces,  towns,  labor 
exchanges,  trade  unions,  employers'  as- 
sociations, etc.1 

The  investigation  of  the  causes  of  un- 
employment and  its  possible  cure,  are 
so  distinct  from  the  study  of  pauperism 
and  protective  legislation  that  a  special 
organization  and  a  special  literature  are 
essential  to  scientific  discussion.  The 
causes  of  unemployment  are  not  merely 
individual — physical  incapacity,  lack  of 
training,  inefficiency  and  unwillingness 
to  work — they  are  usually  general  and 
quite  beyond  the  control  of  the  individ- 
ual workman.  Far  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  unemployment  is  caused  by 
shortage  in  the  demand  for  labor  oc- 
casioned by  strikes  and  lockouts,  the 
introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery, 
seasonal  markets,  industrial  depressions 
and  the  fluctuations  of  the  foreign 
market.  Protective  legislation  can  only 
indirectly  affect  these  factors,  and  the 
usual  forms  of  social  insurance — sick- 
ness, invalidity,  old-age,  and  industrial 
accident — offer  no  remedy. 

The  International  Association  for  the 
Fight  against  Unemployment  has  set  it- 
self the  task  of  investigating  the  com- 
plex causes  of  unemployment,  analyz- 
ing the  remedies  already  attempted,  and 
ascertaining  whether  concerted  action 
may  not  arrive  at  some  efficacious  and 
far-reaching  treatment. 

During  the  three  years  of  its  exist- 
ence, the  International  Committee, 
through  its  efficient  chief  of  the  publi- 
cation service,  M.  Max  Lazard,  had  is- 
sued in  preparation  for  this  congress  a 
most  valuable  series  of  monographs; 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Conference  of 
1910  in  three  octavo  volumes  and  five 
numbers  of  the  quarterly  Bulletin,  to- 

'A  fee  of  $2  entitles  a  member  to  the 
very  interesting  and  valuable  publications 
of  the  association  as  well  as  to  the  privi- 
lege of  aiding  the  first  thorough-going  and 
scientific  study  of  the  perplexing  problems 
involved  in  unemployment. 


gether  with  a  collection  of  sectional  land 
committee  reports.  These  last  include 
reports  on  insurance  against  unemploy- 
ment in  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  Norway, 
Denmark,  Belgium,  Holland,  France, 
Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  Italy,  and 
the  United  States;  also  a  similar  series 
of  reports  on  migration,  international 
and  domestic,  as  affecting  congestion  of 
labor. 

Four  valuable  committee  reports — 
The  Statistics  of  Unemployment,  an  In- 
ternational Inquiry  into  Labor  Ex- 
changes, Unemployment  and  the  Inter- 
national Migration  of  Workmen,  Un- 
employment and  the  Method  of  Carry- 
ing on  Public  Works — were  also  issued 
by  the  Publication  Service. 

All  these  publications  were  sent  to 
members  in  advance  of  the  congress  so 
that  each  might  come  to  the  discussions 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  situation 
in  the  several  countries  represented,  as 
well  as  of  the  various  points  of  view 
on  the  questions  announced  for  discus- 
sion. This  admirable  plan  might  well 
be  followed  out  in  preparation  for  any 
scientific  convention,  but  it  proved 
especially  fortunate  for  a  discussion  that 
was  to  be  conducted  in  three  languages 
before  an  audience  of  four  hundred 
men  and  women  gathered  from  a  dozen 
different  nations. 

The  selection  of  Ghent  as  the  scene 
of  this  most  significant  assembly  was 
dictated  by  the  desire  to  recognize  the 
influential  part  played  by  this  ancient 
center  of  industry  in  the  solution  of  a 
modern  industrial  problem.  It  was  in 
1900,  after  five  years  of  preliminary  in- 
vestigation and  discussion,  that  the 
municipal  council  of  Ghent  determined 
to  assist  its  wage-earners  to  insure 
themselves  against  the  ever-recurring 


distress  of  unemployment.  The  gov- 
ernment agreed  to  add  60  per  cent  to 
whatever  benefits  might  be  paid  a  man 
or  woman  out  of  work,  whether  the 
provision  was  made  by  insurance  or  sav- 
ings, by  individual  or  associated  effort, 
by  a  trade  union  or  by  mutual  insur- 
ance. 

More  than  a  million  francs  has  been 
so  expended  in  the  twelve  years  during 
which  the  plan  has  been  in  operation, 
and  the  tax-payers  of  Ghent  feel  well 
satisfied  with  the  results.  The  aim  in 
view  from  the  beginning  was  not  so 
much  to  alleviate  the  misfortunes  of  the 
unemployed  (public  and  private  charity 
had  been  appealed  to  in  their  behalf 
many  times  with  generous  response)" ; 
but  to  develop  in  the  working  classes  the 
desire  for  independence  and  self-sup- 
port and  to  reduce  the  number  of  wage- 
earners  who,  being  frequently  out  of 
work,  were  accustomed  to  have  recourse 
to  charity.  This  hope  has  been  in  large 
measure  realized. 

The  number  of  unemployed  in  receipt 
of  public  aid  has  fallen  from  5,875  in 
1900  to  3,158  in  1912,  a  reduction  which, 
taking  account  of  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation during  the  interval,  amounts  to  a 
decline  of  50  per  cent.  The  number 
of  tramps  housed  by  the  city  has  fallen 
in  the  same  interval  24  per  cent,  while 
the  number  of  workmen  insured  against 
unemployment  has  increased  100  per 
cent.  There  are  now  two  distinct  classes 
of  wage-earners  in  Ghent,  those  who 
are  affiliated  with  the  various  forms  of 
insurance  against  unemployment,  strikes, 
sickness,  old  age,  and  accidents,  and  who 
are  therefore  guaranteed  against  paup- 
erism, and  an  inferior  class  who  must 
appeal  to  public  charity  in  case  of  like 
disaster. 

The  first  group  is  steadily  increasing 
in  number  and  influence  and  is  already 
more  numerous  than  the  second.  Never- 
theless, the  improvident  workmen  of 
Ghent  cost  the  public  treasury  twenty 
or  thirty  times  more  than  the  insured. 
The  year  1908  brought  a  serious  in- 
dustrial depression  to  this  city  of  fac- 
tories and  the  amount  of  unemployment 
was  extraordinary,  but  the  system  stood 
the  strain.  The  unemployed  benefits 
paid  by  the  unions  during  the  course  of 
that  year  totaled  99,168  francs,  and  the 
supplementary  grant  from  the  munici- 
pality rose  to  46,701  francs. 

The  original  offer  of  a  supplemen- 
tary subvention  was  general.  The  op- 
portunity to  secure  an  addition  of  six 
francs  from  the  commune  for  every  ten 
francs  paid  in  benefits  was  open  to  any 
association,  public  or  private.  In  fact, 
however,  the  offer  of  the  municipality 
has  been  accepted  by  none  but  trade 
unions.  It  would  seem  that  organized 
labor  alone,  has  sufficient  esprit  de  corps 
to  induce  workmen  to  contribute  from 
their  scanty  wages  regular  dues  to  an 
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IMPORTANT   FIGURES   IN   THE  GHENT   UNEMPLOYMENT   CONGRESS. 


Left  to  Right :  Louis  Varley,  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Congress ;  Max  Lazard,  head  of  the  publication  service ;  Dr.  Richard 
Freund,  of  the  committee  on  employment  bureaus;   Leon   Bourgeois,  president  of  the  unemployment  association. 


unemployment  fund.  Certain  it  is  that 
no  other  organization  has  succeeded  in 
enlisting  any  considerable  measure  of 
support,  and  trade  union  officials  have 
accumulated  experience  such  as  no 
others  possess.  It  was  a  trade  union, 
the  Typographers'  League,  that  opened 
the  first  unemployed  benefit  fund  in 
1867,  immediately  after  the  disastrous 
depression  caused  by  the  cotton  famine. 
Many  other  organized  trades  followed 
the  example. 

Trade  union  leaders  have  consistently 
championed  the  Ghent  system  at  home 
and  abroad,  carrying  on  a  systematic 
campaign  of  education  both  among  their 
own  members  and  the  general  public. 
Thirty  towns  in  Belgium  have  followed 
the  example  set  by  Ghent,  twenty-five 
in  Holland,  twenty  in  France,  ten  in 
Germany,  'three  in  Italy  and  two  in 
Switzerland,  and  the  Ghent  idea — pub- 
lic aid  to  voluntary  insurance — lies  at 
the  basis  of  the  national  schemes  for 
insurance  against  unemployment  recent- 
ly become  law  in  Denmark,  Norway  and 
Great  Britain. 

The  Swedish  government  has  a  com- 
mission at  work  drafting  similar  legis- 
lation, and  the  German  working  men 
are  demanding  insurance  against  unem- 
ployment on  a  national  scale.  The 
Ghent  idea  is  generally  approved  by  em- 
ployer, employe  and  tax-payer  alike,  be- 
cause it  expresses  the  fundamental 
theory  of  social  insurance,  help  for  self- 
help.  Municipal  councils  are  weary  of 
setting  on  foot  public  works  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  unemployed,  because 
the  remedy  can  be  but  temporary  and 
has  often  the  effect  of  augmenting  the 
evil.  Assisted  insurance,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  tended  to  reduce  the  number 
seeking  benefits.  In  Ghent,  the  propor- 
tion of  unemployed  to  total  trade  union 
members  has  steadily  declined.  The 
ratio  shown  by  four-year  periods  is  as 
follows : 

1896-1899  (before  insurance  was  attempt- 
ed) 31  per  thousand. 

1900-1903  (the  early  stages  of  insurance) 
27  per  thousand. 

1904-1907  (insurance  in  full  operation) 
23  per  thousand. 

1908-1912  (insurance  in  full  operation) 
22  per  thousand. 

In  the  past  year,  the  number  of  un- 
employed in  the  trade  unions  of  Ghent 


has  fallen  to   16  and   12  per  thousand. 

The  first  session  of  the  unemployment 
congress  was  appropriately  devoted  to 
discussion  of  the  Ghent  system  and  its 
various  modifications.  Mr.  Beveridge, 
official  representative  of  the  British 
government,  acknowledged  his  indebted- 
ness to  the  men  who  had  carried  the 
initial  idea  into  practical  operation.  Co- 
operation with  trade  unions  was  the 
basic  principle  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance, but  in  England  it  had  been  found 
necessary  to  introduce  important 
changes. 

The  national  insurance  act  of  1912, 
made  insurance  against  unemployment 
obligatory  for  all  wage-earners  in  the 
building  trades,  because  these  were  sea- 
sonal trades  and  the  men  were  frequent- 
ly out  of  work  during  the  winter  months, 
but  being  among  the  highly  paid  labor- 
ers, they  could  well  afford  to  pay  ade- 
quate premiums.  The  men  might  in- 
sure individually,  through  their  trade 
unions,  or  through  a  friendly  society. 
During  the  first  six  months  operation 
of  the  act,  the  number  insured  in  the 
building  trades  was  2,250,000,  while  the 
number  of  voluntarily  insured  amounted 
to  1,500,000,  a  most  encouraging  show- 
ing. The  offer  of  a  government  sub- 
vention was  having  the  effect  of  stimu- 
lating the  practice  of  insurance  against 
unemployment  on  the  part  of  the  strong- 
er trade  unions,  and  it  might  prove 
unnecessary  to  extend  the  requirement. 

In  England,  the  establishment  of  labor 
exchanges  by  the  law  of  1905,  was  re- 
garded as  an  even  more  important  meas- 
ure than  the  insurance  act,  since  the 
prevention  of  unemployment  is  more  de- 
sirable than  relief.  The  1,500  labor  ex- 
changes and  local  agencies  were  deal- 
ing effectively  with  the  problem  of  dis- 
tribution, sending  surplus  laborers  to 
the  places  where  they  were  in  demand. 
It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  put  the 
insurance  act  into  successful  operation 
without  the  co-operation  of  this  net- 
work of  employment  bureaus.  Their 
ability  to  apply  the  work  test  to  the  ap- 
plicants for  relief  was  found  essential 
to  prudent  administration. 

A  morning  session  of  the  congress 
was  given  to  the  debate  on  the  report 
on  employment  bureaus  which  Dr. 
Zacher  and  Dr.  Freund  submitted. 
These  eminent  authorities  recommended  : 


(1)  that    this    method    of   preventing 
unemployment   be   organized    on   a   na- 
tional scale,  by  towns  and  provinces,  so 
that    employers    needing     laborers    and 
workmen  out  of  employment  might  be 
brought  together  with  the  least  possible 
waste  of  time  and  money; 

(2)  that  men  be  assisted  to  move  to 
the  neighborhoods  where  their  labor  was 
in  demand; 

(3)  that    statistics    of    unemployment 
be  kept  and  published,  etc. 

Oddly  enough,  it  was  a  minor  recom- 
mendation of  the  report,  viz.,  that  the 
labor  bureaus  should  be  "absolutely 
neutral"  that  called  out  lively  opposition 
and  a  somewhat  acrimonious  debate. 
To  this  apparently  innocent  suggestion, 
a  representative  of  the  French  workmen 
protested  that  no  labor  bureau  could  be 
absolutely  neutral  in  time  of  strike  un- 
less it  ceased  to  function,  if  not  alto- 
gether, certainly  in  respect  to  the  trade 
or  employer  directly  involved. 

Mr.  Beveridge  stated  that  in  England 
the  labor  exchanges  met  this  difficulty 
by  posting  notice  of  a  strike,  when  re- 
quested to  do  so  by  a  trade  union,  and 
giving  the  employer  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  counter  statement.  The  men 
were  then  allowed  to  accept  employ- 
ment in  the  tabooed  shop  if  they  chose 
to  do  so. 

The  relation  between  public  works 
and  the  fight  against  unemployment  was 
presented  in  an  able  report  from  Dr. 
Treub,  Dutch  minister  of  industry  and 
commerce.  He  recommended: 

(1)  that  public  bodies  should  as  far 
as  possible  defer  their  undertaking  to 
slack  seasons  or  years  of  depression ; 

(2)  that  reserve  funds  be  maintained 
for  this  purpose; 

(3)  that   permanent  commissions   be 
created  in  every  state  to  study  economic 
crises  and  to  advise  public  bodies  as  to 
the  probable  recurrence  of  dull  seasons: 

(4)  that  public  bodies  undertake  more 
frequently    than    is   now    the    case,   the 
draining  of  marshes,  the  reclamation  of 
desert  lands,  afforestation,  the  improve- 
ment of  roads,  etc..  with  a  view  to  fur- 
nishing   employment    that    might    carry 
the  unemployed  through  periods  of  de- 
pression. 

To  these  well-thought-out  proposals, 
the  English  delegates  raised  strenuous 
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objection.  Their  experience  under  the 
public  works  act  had  been  most  discour- 
aging. The  opening  of  artificial  relief 
works  had  been  very  costly  to  the  pub- 
lic and  had  actually  increased  the  num- 
ber of  the  unemployed.  Public  officials 
had  been  prone  to  curry  popular  favor 
by  starting  such  enterprises,  and  men 
were  attracted  from  legitimate  employ- 
ment, agriculture,  for  example,  and  con- 
gregated in  these  demoralizing  centers. 

The  Dutch  and  Belgian  delegates  pled 
for  patience  with  this  policy  which, 
wisely  administered,  might  prove  a  most 
important  mitigation  of  the  extraordin- 
ary conditions  consequent  on  economic 
crises. 

The  failure  of  the  English  experiment 
should  not  be  accepted  as  a  final  con- 
demnation of  the  suggestion  that  public 
works  might  suitably  be  postponed  to  a 
period  when  private  enterprises  are  in- 
evitably curtailed.  Dr.  Treub's  recom- 
mendations were  referred  back  to  the 
several  sections  for  further  discussion 
before  they  should  be  handed  on  to  their 
respective  state,  provincial,  or  municipal 
bodies. 

Probably  the  most  impressive  address 
of  the  congress  was  that  made  by  Pro- 
fessor Fiister,  reporter-general  on  the 
•question  of  unemployed  insurance.  He 
reviewed  the  progress  made  in  the  past 
ten  years,  emphasizing  such  modifica- 
tions of  the  Ghent  system  as  had  been 
necessary  to  adapt  this  form  of  social 
insurance  to  varying  local  conditions, 
and  he  expressed  the  opinion  tha,t  the 
English  law  summarized  the  best  results 
of  experience. 

The  national  insurance  act  invites 
the  co-operation  of  organized  labor, 
while  providing  official  means  for  the 
insurance  of  non-union  men  and  women. 
The  labor  exchanges  furnish  ample  ma- 
chinery for  collection  of  premiums,  pay- 
ment of  benefits,  and  distinguishing  be- 
tween real  and  fictitious  cases.  The  ob- 
ligation to  insure  against  unemployment 
was  the  new  feature,  and  continental 
legislators  would  watch  with  interest 
the  outcome  of  the  experiment.  Com- 
pulsion appears  inevitable  if  the  work- 
men most  in  need  of  aid  are  to  be  reach- 
ed. In  dealing  with  the  casual  laborer, 
voluntary  insurance  could  not  be  hoped 
for  and  the  legal  requirement  seems  to 
be  a  technical  necessity.  The  practical 
British  legislators  have  discovered  how 
to  combine  this  obligation  with  the  larg- 
est possible  measure  of  individual  liber- 
ty. He  congratulated  Great  Britain  on 
the  excellent  system  of  labor  exchanges 
worked  out  during  the  past  six  years, 
and  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Beveridge  that 
restoration  to  self-support,  by  the  offer 
of  work,  was  a  far  more  important 
achievement  than  the  payment  of  bene- 
fits. 

The  discussion  of  Professor  Fiister's 
report  brought  out  some  interesting  dif- 
ferences based  on  varying  national  con- 
ditions. Dr.  Rademaker  of  Cologne  said 
that  Germany  did  not  feel  the  necessity 
of  obligatory  insurance  since  labor  was 
highly  organized  and  the  trade  unions 
required  their  members  to  insure  against 
unemployment.  In  times  of  depression, 
they  sent  their  men  back  to  the  land, 
where  work  was  always  to  be  had.  Co- 
operation with  the  trade  unions,  as  car- 
ried out  at  Cologne,  Strasbourg,  Stutt- 


gart, etc.,  as  well  as  with  the  Catholic 
associations  of  working  men,  had  been 
highly  successful.  Hardly  9  per  cent  of 
the  men  on  the  lists  were  insured  as 
individuals. 

A  French  delegate,  M.  Dupont,  in- 
sisted that  the  temper  of  workmen  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  fixing  upon  the 
method  of  insurance.  French  workmen 
would  never  accept  obligatory  insurance, 
since  they  wished  to  reserve  all  their 
resources  for  industrial  warfare. 
French  employers  were  more  favorably 
inclined  toward  remedial  measures,  and 
they  were  doing  much  by  means  of 
establishment  funds  and  other  means  to 
bring  about  a  better  relation  with  their 
employes. 

Dr.  Zacher  summed  up  the  discussion 
in  a  way  that  must  have  been  gratifying 
to  the  Englishmen  present.  He  assert- 
ed that  experts  in  unemployment  insur- 
ance were  agreed  as  to  the  justice  of 
requiring  contributions  from  employers 
and  employed  alike  and  upon  the  neces- 


sity of  supplementary  grants  from  the 
government,  also  that  it  was  essential  to 
any  sound  financing  to  limit  insurance 
to  temporary  unemployment.  The  un- 
employable should  be  left  to  public  or 
private  charity. 

Regarding  obligatory  insurance,  Dr 
Zacher  expressed  the  opinion  that  ex- 
perience goes  far  to  justify  the  English 
law  which  combines  compulsion  for  the 
seasonal  trades  with  assisted  voluntan 
insurance.  He  urged  that  the  next  sub 
ject  of  investigation  undertaken  by  tht- 
International  Association  for  the  Fight 
Against  Unemployment  be  the  study  ol 
economic  crises  and  periods  of  depres 
sion,  in  the  hope  that  these  disasters  ma-v 
be  mitigated,  at  least  so  far  as  laborers- 
are  concerned. 

The  sessions  of  the  congress  closed 
with  a  brilliant  address  from  M.  Leon 
Bourgeois,  president  of  the  association 
in  which  he  urged  the  necessity  of  deal- 
ing with  this  world  problem  on  an  in- 
ternational scale. 
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NSURANGE  FOR  THE  SUPERANNUATED  WORKER 
SPAIN-BY  KATHARINE  COM  AN 


IN 


THE        SUPERANNUATED    LABORER    is 

a  tragic  spectacle  no  less  in  Spain  than 
in  England  or  Denmark.  Wages  are 
pitifully  low,  especially  in  the  southern 
provinces.  Thirty  cents  a  day  for  agri- 
cultural labor  and  fifty  cents  for  the 
day  laborers  of  the  towns,  with  frequent 
intervals  of  unemployment,  cannot  cover 
living  expenses,  much  less  afford  sav- 
ings for  years  of  decrepitude.  Artisans, 
small  shop-keepers,  clerks,  and  govern- 
ment employes  earn  more  money,  but 
taxes  on  production,  taxes  on  consump- 
tion, taxes  on  trade,  eat  up  all  surplus, 
and  the  cost  of  living  is  higher  in  the 
cities  than  in  the  rural  districts. 

There  are  no  reliable  wage  statistics 
for  Spain ;  but  the  most  thorough-going 
student  of  economic  conditions  in  the 
Peninsula  (Marvaud,  La  Question  So- 
ciale  en  Espagne)  has  estimated  that 
while  wages  have  advanced  15  per  cent 
in  the  past  seventy-five  years,  the  cost 
of  living  has  advanced  216  per  cent. 
One  need  only  see  the  emaciated  and 
scantily  clad  old  men  and  women  stand- 
ing in  the  sun  at  some  sheltered  street 
corner  these  winter  days  to  realize  how 
bitter  are  the  privations  of  age  among 
the  self-respecting  poor.  With  insuffi- 
cient food  and  clothing  and  unhygienic 
tenements,  the  period  of  full  working 
power  is  abbreviated,  and  the  prospect 
of  ultimate  destitution  hangs  like  a 
sword  of  Damocles  over  the  head  of 
every  waee-earner. 

In  Seville,  a  city  of  158,000  inhabit- 
ants, there  are  six  old-age  homes  with 
more  than  a  thousand  inmates.  Most 
of  these  are  admirably  managed*by  one 
or  other  of  the  religious  orders,  and  the 
fortunate  old  people  who  attain  such  a 
haven  are  most  of  them  more  comfort- 
able than  at  any  previous  epoch  of  their 
existence ;  but  there  is  not  room  for  all. 
At  the  asylum  maintained  by  the  Little 
Sisters  of  the  Poor,  for  example,  there 
are  250  inmates  and  500  on  the  waiting 
list. 

In  the  industrial  districts  of  the 
North,  there  is  no  lack  of  endeavor  on 
the  part  of  wage-earners  to  insure  them- 


selves against  disaster.  There  are  some 
7,000  montepios  or  mutual  aid  societies 
with  350,000  members,  almost  all  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Barcelona.  The 
stronger  trade  unions,  such  as  the  Typo- 
graphers' Union  of  Madrid,  maintain 
benefit  funds  for  the  members  who  may 
be  sick  or  incapacitated,  out  on  strike 
or  traveling  in  search  of  employment. 
In  one  or  two  instances,  a  union  sup- 
ports a  home  for  superannuated  mem- 
bers. El  Fomento  de  Trabajo  National 
a  national  organization  for  the  protec- 
tion of  labor,  maintains  an  old-age  pen- 
sion fund  to  which  both  employers  and 
workmen  contribute.  In  Guipuzcoa 
Santander,  and  Barcelona,  old-age  pen 
sions  have  been  inaugurated  by  the 
municipal  governments  in  behalf  of  their 
employes. 

There  is  also  a  creditable  list  of  priv- 
ate employers  who  have  been  accus 
tomed  to  make  provision  for  the  depend- 
ent years  of  trusted  laborers.  Notwith 
standing  these  earnest  endeavors,  it  is 
still  true  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
working  classes  that  the  men  and  women 
who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  no 
children  to  depend  upon  are  oblir  A*  to 
appeal  to  the  indiscriminate  chan^of 
the  benevolent  rich. 

The  question  of  making  some  provis- 
ion for  dependent  old  age  on  a  national 
scale  was  brought  forward  by  the  Com- 
mission of  Social  Reforms  nearly  thirtv 
years  ago;  but  no  serious  steps  were 
taken  until  1903,  when  Jose  Maluquer  > 
Salvador,  the  soul  of  the  movement  from 
that  day  to  this,  submitted  a  report  to 
the  newly  organized  Institute  of  Social 
Reforms.1 

In  1904  this  able  and  influential  body 
called  a  conference  of  representatives  of 
the  fifty-five  savings  banks  of  Spain,  to- 
gether with  a  group  of  the  men  most 
interested  in  social  welfare,  to  discus? 
the  problems  of  old-age  insurance 
Gumersindo  de  Azcarrate,  the  Nestor 

1El  Institute  de  Reformats  Societies  is  a 
government  commission  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  the  United  States  Department  ol 
Labor,  but  endowed  with  ampler  powers. 
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of  the  Republican  party,  presided  over 
the  debates,  while  Moret  and  Canalejas, 
the  ablest  representatives  of  the  Liberal 
Party,  and  Eduardo  Dato  e  Iradier,  a 
Conservative  notable  for  his  concern  for 
the  laborers'  welfare,  and  the  present 
premier,  took  an  effective  part  in  the 
argument  for  state  action.  The  plan 
then  determined  upon  finally  secured 
the  approval  of  the  Cortes  and  the  sig- 
nature of  the  King  in  1908,  and  went 
into  operation  January  1,  1909. 

The  law  provides  for  voluntary  in- 
surance against  old  age  with  govern- 
ment subsidy,  on  the  model  that  has  been 
so  successful  in  Belgium  and  Italy.1 

The  English  system  of  old-age  pens- 
ions was  thought  too  costly  for  a  country 
as  poor  as  Spain.  It  was  estimated  that 
an  annual  appropriation  of  175,000,000 
pesetas  ($35,000,000)  would  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  all  the  needy  with  pen- 
sions equivalent  to  the  five  shillings  ac- 
corded the  British  pensioner,  and  that 
even  so  the  stipend  would  prove  insuffi- 
cient. 

It  was  further  argued  that  it  would  be 
a  serious  mistake  to  confound  the  labor- 
er, who  had  put  aside  a  pittance  during 
a  lifetime  of  toil,  with  the  pauper,  al- 
ways an  element  of  disturbance,  whom 
the  community  subsidizes  or  consigns 
to  an  asylum  as  much  in  the  interest  of 
public  safety  as  for  reasons  of  public 
justice.  Even  were  the  state  pension 
accorded  to  worthy  persons  only,  the 
difficulty  of  determining  the  financial 
and  moral  conditions  on  which  the  pen- 
sion is  to  be  granted,  would  be  almost 
insuperable  in  a  land  where  the  public 
service  is  so  inefficient  and  corruptible 
as  in  Spain. 

The  British  old-age  pensions,  more- 
over, were  deemed  a  form  of  charity 
so  universal  and  indiscriminating  as  to 
encourage  improvidence  in  the  classes 
who  were  looking  forward  to  such  aid. 
The  German  system  of  obligatory  insur- 
ance, imposed  on  workmen  and  employ- 
ers alike,  with  a  measure  of  state  aid, 
was  regarded  by  the  promoters  of  the 
.Spanish  law  as  the  ideal  method :  but 
they  were  forced  to  confess  that  their 
country  was  not  ready  for  such  legis- 
lation. Neither  the  Spanish  wage- 
earner  nor  the  Spanish  entrepreneur 
could  for  years  to  come  meet  the  burden 
of  obligatory  contributions. 

Under  the  law  of  1908,  the  supervision 
of  old-age  insurance  is  vested  in  a  gov- 
ernment commission,  el  Institute  Nac- 
ional  de  Prevision  or  National  Provi- 
dent Bureau,  whose  honorary  president 
is  Alfonso  XTII.  The  commission  is 
made  up  of  fifteen  councillors,  of  whom 
the  president  and"  seven  others  are 
named  by  the  government  and  seven 
more  by  the  Institute  of  Social  Re- 
forms. One  of  the  latter  must  be  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  employers'  associa- 
tions, and  one  must  represent  the  labor- 
ers' organizations.  The  law  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  a  skilled  actuary 
and  intimates  that  such  a  man  mav  be 
a  foreigner. 

tinder  the  Belgian  law  of  1900,  the  state 
encourages  insurance  among  the  laboring 
classes  by  offering  to  add  sixty  centimes 
(twelve  cents  to  every  twenty),  paid-in 
premium  by  men  whose  superannuation 
pension  will  amount  to  less  than  300  fr. 


The  Institute  National  de  Prevision 
is  granted  free  use  of  the  mails  and 
gratuitous  service  on  the  part  of  such 
government  officials  as  may  be  sum- 
moned to  its  aid.  The  funds  in  its 
custody  are  exempt  from  taxation.  A 
state  grant  of  500,000  pesetas  was  to 
be  the  nest  egg  of  the  insurance  fund, 
and  an  annual  grant  of  not  less  than 
125,000  pesetas  was  promised  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  administration.* 

The  law  authorizes  and  encourages 
donations  in  furtherance  of  old-age  in- 
surance in  their  several  constituencies 
from  provincial  and  municipal  govern- 
ments, from  business  corporations  and 
from  private  individuals.  This  feature, 
peculiar  to  the  Spanish  law,  has  met 
with  remarkable  success.  Before  tak- 
ing out  a  policy  under  this  national  sys- 
tem of  insurance,  a  man  must  prove 
that  he  is  a  Spaniard  or,  if  a  foreigner, 
that  he  has  resided  ten  years  in  Spain, 
and  that  his  annual  income  from  all 
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The  aged  poor  seek  a  sheltered 
corner  and  stand  in  the  sun  to  keep 
warm. 

sources  does  not  exceed  3,000  pesetas 
or  $600.  The  minimum  premium  pay- 
ment is  ten  cents,  and  the  maximum 
such  sums  as  will  entitle  the  contributor 
to  a  retiring  pension  of  not  more  than 
1,500  pesetas. 

The  policy-holder  or  "associate,"  to 
use  the  legal  phrase,  may  fix  the  date 
on  which  his  annuity  shall  be  due 
choosing  between  fifty-five,  sixty,  and 
sixty-five  years  of  age.  The  premiums 
paid  constitute  an  absolute  and  inalien- 
able \claim  for  the  payment  of  the  cor- 
responding annuity,  determined  by  ac- 
tuarial computation,  even  though  but  one 
10  cent 'payment  has  been  made.  The 
principle  of  prima  unica,  or  the  perma- 
nent validity  of  a  single  payment,  lies 
at  the  basis  of  the  Spanish  law.  Since 
no  trustworthy  mortality  tables  have 
been  computed  for  the  population  of 
Spain,  the  institute  has  adopted  the 
French  mortality  tables  of  1902,  as  of- 
fering comparable  data. 

"To  date,  the  government  has  paid  but 
one-lifth  of  the  initial  capital  and  only 
260.000  pesetas  toward  expenses  of  adminis- 
tration. 


In  order  to  popularize  old-age  insur- 
ance among  a  people  little  accustomed 
to  any  form  of  investment,  the  insti- 
tute presents  the  possible  contracts  in 
graphic  form.  One  of  their  tracts,  en- 
titled Una  realito  for  Dia  (A  Nickel 
per  Day)  demonstrates  how  a  work- 
man who  subscribes  at  the  rate  of  five 
cents  a  day  and  keeps  up  all  payments, 
from  his  twenty-seventh  to  his  fifty- 
fifth  year,  becomes  entitled  at  that  age 
to  an  annuity  of  one  peseta  per  day.  If 
he  insures  himself  at  twenty  years  of 
age,  he  need  pay  but  16J/2  centimes,  or 
three  cents  a  day,  in  order  to  retire  at 
fifty-five  on  a  like  annuity.  If  he  in- 
sures himself  at  twenty  years  and  post- 
pones the  date  of  retirement  to  his 
sixtieth  year,  the  premium  payments 
amount  to  lO'/2  centimes,  or  two  cents, 
a  day;  if  under  the  same  conditions  the 
annuity  is  deferred  to  the  sixty-fifth 
year,  the  premiums  average  6|^  cen- 
times, or  little  more  than  one  cent  per 
day. 

For  the  maximum  pension  of  1,500 
pesetas,  a  man  must  pay  an  annual  pre- 
mium of  249.46  pesetas,  or  $50  for  thir- 
ty-five years,  157.27  or  about  $30  for 
forty  years,  93.59  or  less  than  $20  for 
forty-five  years.  The  law  provides  that 
a  man  may  contract  for  an  old-age  pen- 
sion with  the  provision  that  in  case  he 
dies  before  the  age  agreed  upon,  the 
total  amount  of  the  premiums  he  has 
paid  in  shall  revert  to  his  heirs  or  to 
any  specified  person;  but  in  this  case 
(capital  reservado)  he  must  pay  a  high- 
er premium,  e.  g.,  for  thirty-five  years 
at  the  rate  of  19  centimes,  for  forty 
years  at  the  rate  of  \2l/2  centimes,  for 
forty-five  years  at  the  rate  of  7  4/5  cen- 
times per  day. 

Additional  pensions  are  promised  to 
certain  classes  of  "preferred"  policy- 
holders,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  financial 
surplus  accumulating  from  the  state 
grants;  but  these  are  in  no  case  to  ex- 
ceed twelve  pesetas  a  year  during  the 
first  ten  years'  operation  of  the  fund. 

Preferred  pensioners  are  those  who 
fulfill  any  one  of  the  following  condi- 
tions. 

(1)  Men      whose      annual      stipend 
amounts  to  less  than  365  pesetas  ($73). 

(2)  Those  who  were  more  than  forty- 
five  years  of  age  in  1908  and  whose  ten 
or    twenty    years    of    premium    paying 
would    entitle   them   to   only   a   meager 
pension. 

(3)  Those    who    have    contracted    at 
least  half  their  premiums  as  "reserved 
capital"   for  their  heirs. 

(4)  Men  who  have  two  sons  insured 
under  the  Provident  Bureau. 

(5)  Men   overtaken   by   complete   in- 
capacity   before    the    retiring    age    is 
reached. 

The  cities  of  Madrid  and  Valladolid 
and  the  Province  of  Vizcaya  have  al- 
ready made  appropriations  toward  the 
payment  of  additional  pensions  to  those 
of  their  employes  who  insure  under  the 
National  Provident  Bureau,  and  twenty 
other  towns  have  followed  this  laudable 
example.  The  response  on  the  part  of 
large-scale  business  enterprises  has  been 
unexpectedly  cordial.  The  bureau  un- 
dertakes to  carry  out  the  conditions  stip- 
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ulated  by  the  company  so  far  as  these 
are  in  accordance  with  scientific  prin- 
ciples of  insurance. 

The  model  contract  published  by  the 
National  Provident  Bureau  proposes 
that  the  employe  pay  twelve  days'  wages 
in  the  year,  that  the  employer  contrib- 
ute from  1  to  10  per  cent  of  the  man's 
annual  wage,  while  the  state  allowance 
may  be  twelve  pesetas  a  year.  Under 
such  an  arrangement,  a  workman  earn- 
ing 4l/2  pesetas  a  day  would  pay  fifty- 
four  pesetas  a  year  toward  his  old-age 
pension,  his  employer  would  pay,  say 
5  per  cent  of  three  hundred  days' 
wages,  or  67.50  pesetas  every  year  while 
the  man  remained  in  his  employ.  These 
premiums,  with  the  additional  pension 
paid  by  the  state,  would  provide,  after 
the  lapse  of  forty-one  years  a  retiring 
pension  of  1,291  pesetas,  or  $258 — not  a 
munificent  sum,  but  sufficient  to  cover 
the  cost  of  the  meager  food  and  shelter 
allotted  to  the  poor  ,in  this  frugal  land. 

More  than  a  dozen  business  enter- 
prises, notably  railway  companies,  gas 
and  street-car  companies,  and  hydro- 
electric works,  all  large-scale  industries, 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  to  promote  loyalty  and  perma- 
nency in  their  labor  force.  Far-sighted 
entrepreneurs  understand  that  old-age 
insurance  may  be  quite  as  beneficial  to 
capital  as  to  labor,  for  the  individual 
sense  of  security  makes  for  social  peace, 
— the  essential  condition  of  all  produc- 
tive enterprise. 

The  provident  propaganda  is  not  lim- 
ited to  the  industrial  classes.  Citizens 
serving  in  the  army  come  within  the 
scope  of  this  national  beneficence,  of- 
ficers serve  as  agents  of  the  Provident 
Bureau,  and  regiments  have  been  insur- 
ed en  bloc.  '  Government  ministers  are 
no  less  zealous  for  the  development  of 
old-age  insurance  among  their  em- 
ployes, and  an  appropriation  of  $10,000 
has  already  been  made  to  provide  addi- 
tional pensions  for  the  employes  under 
the  ministry  of  the  interior.  A  royal 
decree  of  1911  provides  a  special  fund, 
$5,000,  in  aid  of  mutual  benefit  associa- 
tions organized  in  the  public  schools, 
with  a  view  to  inculcating  the  habit  of 
saving  and  the  spirit  of  co-operation. 

Gomez  Latorre,  a  labor  delegate  to 
the  conference  of  1904,  stated  that  his 
constituency  was  distinctly  pessimistic 
concerning  any  project  for  old-age  in- 
surance. "We  are  convinced  that  to 
recommend  providence  to  the  laborers 
of  Spain  is  cruel  irony.  All  the  gentle- 
men here  know  what  are  the  wage  rates 
prevailing  in  Spain  and  that  these  do 
not  suffice  for  a  day-to-day  existence, 
to  say  nothing  of  saving.  When  men 
talk  of  thrift  on  the  part  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  they  cannot  possibly  refer 
to  any  but  a  diminishing  group  of  priv- 
ileged employes,  artisans  and  small 
shop-keepers." 

Wages  have  risen  somewhat  since 
1904,  and  they  are  likely  to  be  farther 
advanced  among  miners  and  factory  op- 
eratives under  the  Syndicalist  propo- 
ganda  already  very  active  in  Spain.  But 
there  remains  the  instinctive  distrust  of 
associated  action,  and  suspicion  of  any- 
thing undertaken  by  the  government  that 
characterizes  the  Spaniard  of  every 
class.  For  centuries,  moreover,  char- 


ity, indiscriminate  and  unthinking,  has 
been  inculcated  as  a  saving  virtue  on 
the  part  of  the  rich,  and  the  poor  have 
been  long  accustomed  to  turn  to  some 
wealthy  protector  when  overtaken  by 
disaster.  The  idea  of  insuring  oneself 
against  misfortune  is  a  form  of  self- 
help  quite  alien  to  the  national  temper- 
ament. The  inevitable  effect  of  a  hand- 
to-mouth  existence  is  to  prompt  the  im- 
mediate spending  of  every  penny  that 
comes  to  hand. 

Miserable  as  are  the  earnings  of  the 
Spanish  workman,  even  the  day  laborer 
might  save  the  necessary  real  per  day 
for  insurance  against  old  age  by  some 
economy  in  cigars  and  wine  and  by 
foregoing  bull  fights  and  lottery  tickets. 
Investment  in  a  Christmas  lottery  has 
all  the  dramatic  charms  of  chance,  but 
an  insurance  policy  requires  the  con- 
tinuous exercise  of  that  very  unroman- 
tic  virtue,  thrift. 

The  best  friends  of  the  law  of  1908 
were  hardly  prepared  for  the  solid  suc- 
cess that  has  been  attained  in  the  first 
five  years  of  its  operation.  This  success 
is  largely  due  to  enthusiastic  leadership. 
The  working  class  element  of  one  town 
after  another  has  subscribed  for  the 
Ubretas  de  Prevision  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  a  school  superintendent,  an 
athenaeum  lecturer,  a  trade  union  or  a 
co-operative  society.  All,  the  com- 
mercial clerks  of  Seville  took  out  pol- 
icies under  the  influence  of  a  trade  con- 
vention. The  literature  published  by 
the  National  Provident  Bureau,  the  lec- 
turers sent  to  provincial  towns,  and  the 
annual  congresses  held  under  its  auspices 
in  various  parts  of  Spain  have  proved 
an  effective  propaganda.  The  figures 
for  annual  increase  will  hardly  be  im- 
pressive to  the  reader  who  does  not 
know  how  slowly  an  idea  permeates 
among  a  people  so  ignorant  and  so  in- 
herently conservative  as  the  lower  class- 
es of  Spain,  but  they  promise  a  race 
transformation. 

PREMIUMS  PAID, 
YEAR  NUMBER  INSURED        IN  PESETAS 

1909  1.261  9.525.65 

1910  5,886  65.663.86 
19H          11,664          103,663.86 

At  the  present  time,  the  number  of 
associates  is  approximately  50,000,  al- 


most all  of  them  insured  under  "capital 
reservado";  for  the  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide a  pension  for  his  declining  years 
with  the  proviso  that  a  stipulated  por- 
tion of  his  premium  payment  shall  re- 
vert to  his  heirs  in  case  of  his  previous 
death  appeals  to  the  individualistic 
Spanish  citizen. 

It  is  doubtless  hazardous  to  suggest, 
with  one  of  the  pamphleteers  of  the  Na 
tional    Provident    Bureau,    that    old-age 
pensions  are  best  suited  to  English  and 
Scandinavian  peoples,  obligatory  insur- 
ance   to    German,    while    voluntary    as 
sisted  insurance  meets  the  race  temper 
ament  of  the  Latin  races  with  their  pre 
possessions    in    favor    of    laissez-faire. 
The  Spanish  policy  has  been  to  encour 
age  rather  than  to  compel.    One  of  tht 
prime    functions   of   the   institute    is   t<> 
carry  on  a  propaganda  in  favor  of  in 
surance,  and  the  subscribing  for  a  pol- 
icy   is    made    as    simple    as    possible 
Branch  agencies  are  established  in  var 
ious  localities  as  rapidly  as  its  constitu 
ency  is  ripe  for  such  a  step,  and  libreta* 
are     furnished     to     employers,     school 
teachers,  and  army  officers  who'  signify 
their  readiness  to  co-operate. 

The  illiteracy  of  the  people  is  over- 
come by  the  use  of  finger  prints  as  a 
means  of  identification.  There  is  no 
penalty  for  irregularity  of  payment;  the 
assurance  that  nothing  paid  into  the  in- 
surance fund  need  be  lost  to  the  sub- 
scribers, that  every  ten  cent  subscription 
may  be  made  to  bear  its  return  in  a  cor- 
responding annuity,  does  much  to  abate 
the  traditional  distrust,  while  the  especial 
consideration  shown  to  old  men  and  to 
the  petty  contributor  in  the  wav  of  mini- 
mum pensions  serves  to  render  the  sys- 
tem attractive  to  the  people  who  need 
it  most. 

Insurance  against  old  age  like  the 
prohibition  of  Sunday  labor  and  others 
of  the  laws  drafted  by  a  group  of  pub- 
lic-spirited men  in  Madrid  and  put 
through  the  Cortes  under  the  influence 
of  the  King's  favor,  is  fully  a  genera- 
tion in  advance  of  the  popular  intelli- 
gence. A  patient  campaign  of  educa 
tion  will  be  necessary  to  bring  the  non 
industrial  population  of  Spain  to  a  sense 
of  the  advantages  of  this  form  of  provi- 
dence. 
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LD-AGE  PENSIONS  AND 
TO  MISS  COMAN— BY  I. 

ONE  OF  THE  greatest  achieve- 
ments of  positive  science  was  to  bring 
body  and  soul  together  into  some  sort 
of  a  modus  vivendi.  For  centuries  a 
sharp  antagonism  between  the  two  was 
the  accepted  doctrine  of  the  dominant 
moral  philosophy.  What  was  good  for 
one,  was  eo  ipso  assumed  to  be  very 
harmful  for  the  other.  The  reformer  of 
the  Middle  Ages  was  quite  ready  to  de- 
stroy the  sinful  body  in  a  purifying  flame 
in  order  to  save  the  sinner's  soul. 

Such  extreme  methods  of  moral  re- 
form would  not  be  popular  now.  But 
the  old  ideas  of  asceticism  still  clamor 
for  recognition.  The  fear  of  injuring 
the  soul  by  helping  the  body  still  pursues 
the  timid  social  reformer.  Curiously 
enough,  the  moral  dangers  that  lurk  in 
the  satisfaction  of  elemental  physical 
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wants  are  especially  great  in  the  case  of 
the  poor  and  needy. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  first  principles 
of  ethical  philosophy  to  the  very  prac- 
tical question  of  old-age  pensions.  Bui 
after  all  our  Weltanschauung  largely  de- 
termines the  nature  of  social  reforms  we 
are  ready  to  advocate.  Old-age  pensions, 
perhaps  more  clearly  than  other  reforms, 
are  advocated  as  an  economic  remedy  for 
an  economic  ill,  a  remedy  necessary  be- 
cause modern  industrial  development  has 
created  the  acute  problem  of  old-age 
destitution,  as  Professor  Coman  clearly 
shows  in  her  studies.  They  deal  with 
the  aged,  often  decrepit  (in  England  e^- 
clusively  with  people  over  seventy)  jvho 
are  playing  their  last,  most  tragiq  :act 
on  the  world's  stage.  The  gradual  fail- 
ing of  powers  physical  and  mental,  the 
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loss  of  friends  and  associates  and  the 
resulting  loneliness,  the  absence  of  any 
hope  of  improvement, — all  this  must  be 
hard  enough  to  bear,  and  is  equally  hard 
to  relieve.  But  at  last  the  grossest  form 
of  economic  need  may  be  alleviated.  An 
'ild-age  pension  system  is  one  method  of 
accomplishing  it.  Compulsory  insur- 
ance is  another.  As  economic  measures 
both  plans  have  their  advantages  and 
•Irawbacks.  In  Europe  the  question  is 
>till  an  open  one  as  to  which  produces 
the  best  results. 

The  fault  we  have  to  find  with  Pro- 
tessor  Coman's  severe  condemnation  of 
the  English  pension  law,  in  her  article  in 
THE  SURVEY  of  February  21,  is  that  she 
shifts  her  criticism  to  a  moral  (we  are 
almost  tempted  to  say  a  moralizing) 
level.  "The  ultimate  test  of  a  pension 
system,"  she  says,  "must  be  not  the  de- 
gree of  comfort  bestowed  upon  the  aged 
poor,  .  .  .  but  its  effect  upon  the 
character,  the  self-supporting  capacity  of 
the  wage-earners-  ...  A  system 
.  .  that  makes  slight  distinction  be- 
tween the  worthy  and  unworthy,  and 
•juts  no  premium  upon  thrift  can  hardly 
fail  to  demoralize  the  class  it  was  in- 
tended to  help." 

What  other  explanation  can  there  be 
t'or  this  overemphasis  of  the  virtue  of 
thrift,  unless  it  be  the  old  ascetic  prin- 
ciple that  there  is  virtue  in  practicing 
self-denial — in  getting  along  without 
things  which  we  need?  Humanity's 
progress  is  based  upon  efforts  to  get  the 
things  which  man  wants.  Has  all  hu- 
man progress  been  immoral?  Or  has 
the  working  class  of  England  been  get- 
ting too  much  of  the  world's  goods? 

Professor  Coman  condemns  the  "slight 
distinction  between  the  worthy  and  un- 
worthy" when  the  old-age  pension  is 
granted.  One  is  moved  to  ask :  "Whose 
morals  suffer  therefrom  ?"  Even  the  "un- 
worthy" old  man  or  woman  over  seventy 
is  a  weak,  dependent,  often  decrepit  and 
helpless  person,  whose  immorality  repre- 
sents no  danger  to  society,  and  who  can 
not  be  permitted  to  starve  or  freeze  on 
the  streets,  if  we  are  to  protect  our  own 
moral  nature  from  destruction.  And  as 
far  as  the  young  men  and  women  are 
concerned,  their  conformance  or  non- 
conformance  to  the  recognized  moral 
precepts  will  scarcely  be  influenced  by 
the  chance  of  getting  an  old-age  pension 
*t  seventy.  Whether  it  be  the  hope  of 
rewards,  or  the  fear  of  punishment  that 
must  be  relied  upon  to  raise  the  moral 
level,  either  seems  too  remote  and  prob- 
lematic. Where  the  fear  of  eternal 
•lamnation  fails,  {he  hope  of  5  shillings 
per  week  in  the  dim  and  uncertain  fu- 
ture can  scarcely  succeed  any  better. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  deny  that 
certain  shortcomings  may  exist  in  the 
English  act,  that  certain  errors  of  ad- 
ministration may  have  been  committed, 
and  improvements  may  be  made.  It  is 
obvious  that  $1.25  per  week  may  often  be 
inadequate,  that  many  helpless  and 
friendless  aged  need  institutional  care, 
that  the  state  should  have  the  right  to 
enforce  it  when  necessary;  that  proper 
supervision  and  proper  machinery  for 
the  prevention  of  fraud  may  be  neces- 
sary in  this  as  in  all  other  systems  of  so- 
cial provision  or  insurance.  But  all  this 


is  far  from  justifying  the  grave  charge 
that  the  system  must  "demoralize  the 
British  working  class." 

It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  Dr.  Fried- 
ensburg  made  the  identical  charge 
against  the  entire  system  of  German  so- 
cial insurance.  If  these  criticisms  are 
to  be  taken  at  their  face  value,  both  the 
German  and  British  wage  working 
classes  are  being  rapidly  demoralized. 
Germany  may  meet  this  charge  by 
pointing  to  the  4,000,000  in  the  ranks 
of  the  wage-workers'  own  political  party ; 
England  by  its  development  of  an  ag- 
gressive labor  movement  and  a  broad 
policy  of  social  legislation. 

Both  Dr.  Friedensburg  and  Professor 
Coman  try  to  substantiate  their  grave 
charges  by  quoting  "horrible  examples," 
which  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  method 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  calm  and 
careful  statistician.  There  may  be  an 
honest  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
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whether  the  person,  quoted  by  Professor 
Coman,  "who  had  been  repeatedly  con- 
victed of  keeping  disorderly  houses" 
should  be  granted  a  pension  or  be  forced 
upon  other,  worthier  inmates  of  a  poor- 
house.  It  seems  to  us  that  society's  in- 
ability or  unwillingness  to  suppress  her 
activity  in  her  youth  was  a  much  more 
serious  mistake  than  the  grant  of  5  shill- 
ings by  the  time  she  is  seventy,  and 
probably  quite  harmless  to  public  morals. 

But  the  important  question  remains: 
How  many  such  cases  may  there  be 
among  a  million  pensioners?  It  was 
always  assumed  that  Mrs.  Warren's  pro- 
fession was  pursued  by  people  fully  ap- 
preciative of  the  moral  virtue  of  thrift 
and  the  advantages  of  providing  for  a 
rainy  day.  If  the  successful  Mrs.  War- 
ren is  permitted  to  thrive  and  make  judi- 
cious investments,  the  least  we  can  do 
for  the  unsuccessful  one  Is  to  let  her 
have  her  five  shillings  when  she  is  sev- 
enty or  over. 

The  unqualified  approval  which  Pro- 
fessor Coman  gives  to  the  system  of  old- 
age  insurance  in  Spain,  as  contrasted 
with  her  severe  condemnation  of  the 


British  system,  is  evidently  based  upon- 
the  same  moral  considerations.  One  may 
readily  agree  that  the  Spanish  system  of- 
fers no  dangers  to  the  morals  of  the 
Spanish  wage-worker,  but  neither  does- 
it  carry  even  a  faint  promise  of  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  old-age  distress. 

The  Spanish  system  of  voluntary  old- 
age  insurance  encouraged  by  subsidies- 
from  the  state  treasury,  was  not  a  new 
thought.  It  followed  closely  upon  the 
precedents  of  France,  Italy  and  Belgium, 
and  perhaps  its  original  feature  is  that 
it  has  been  adopted  at  the  time  when  the 
inefficiency  of  this  voluntary  system  had' 
been  fully  recognized  both  in  Italy  and 
Belgium,  and  when  France,  after  fifty 
years  of  experiments  with  voluntary  in- 
surance, established  the  system  of  old- 
age  pensions,  and  was  taking  final  steps 
toward  establishing  a  system  of  compul- 
sory insurance  as  well. 

Why  backward  Spain  was  dragging 
along  in  the  tail  of  the  procession  can 
be  easily  understood,  but  that  does  not 
justify  Professor  Coman's  admiration  for 
this  delayed  experiment,  unless  we  are 
again  to  judge  of  economic  measures 
by  their  moral  effects  only.  Suppose 
there  are  as  many  as  50,000  insured  in 
the  Spanish  state  fund.  That,  after  all, 
is  only  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent  of  the 
population,  and  the  average  contribution 
of  5  or  6  pesetas  a  year,  or  a  little  over 
$1,  cannot  be  converted  into  substantial 
old-age  relief,  even  by  the  most  energetic 
laws  of  compound  interest  and  the  high 
Spanish  mortality. 

Taking  together  Professor  Coman's 
appreciation  of  the  two  systems,  the 
British  and  the  Spanish,  one  would  be 
tempted  to  sum  up  her  conclusions  as 
follows : 

First,  that  the  British  system,  though 
offering  a  substantial  measure  of  old- 
age  provision,  is  essentially  bad  because 
it  does  not  teach  thrift. 

Second,  that  the  Spanish  system  is 
very  desirable  because  it  teaches  thrift, 
though  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  does  prac- 
tically nothing  for  the  solution  of  the 
old-age  problem.  Having  gotten  so  far, 
the  reader  may  be  justified  in  inquiring 
what  the  problem  is  which  Professor 
Coman  is  trying  to  face.  Is  it  the  moral 
regeneration  of  the  working  class,  or  is 
it  a  very  practical  problem  as  to  what  we 
should  do  with  destitute  old  people? 

Why  do  we  continue  to  worry  so  much 
about  the  morals  of  the  working  class, 
disregarding  the  fact  that  if  freedom 
from  anxiety  as  to  the  future  must  be 
demoralizing,  there  is  a  perceptible  ele- 
ment in  society,  outside  of  the  wage- 
working  class,  free  from  such  worries? 

Why  can  we  not  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  wage-worker  does  not,  will  not, 
can  not  be  guided  in  his  existence  by 
the  fear  of  what  will  happen  to  him 
after  seventy,  if  he  lives  so  long?  We 
shall  fail  to  make  headway  in  our  social 
insurance  efforts  until  we  are  able  to 
recognize  these  obvious,  inevitable  facts. 

And  if  it  be  true  that  the  morals  of 
the  working  class  need  reform  as  much 
as  the  economic  conditions  of  its  exist- 
ence, by  all  means  let  us  think  of  some 
more  effective  pedagogical  method  than 
the  threat  of  contingent  punishment 
postponed  until  a  day  when  moral  regen- 
eration is  both  impossible  and  useless. 
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DMINISTERING  MOTHERS'   PENSIONS   IN  DENVER— 
BY  GERTRUDE  VAILE 

SUPERVISOR  OF  RELIEF.  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  CHARITIES 


THE  MOTHERS'  COMPENSATION 
Act  of  Colorado  was  passed  by  popular 
initiative  in  the  fall  of  1912,  but  no  pen- 
sions were  granted  until  March,  1913. 
The  act  is  an  amendment  to  the  law 
concerning  the  care  of  dependent  chil- 
dren and  provides  that  "if  the  parent 
or  parents  of  such  dependent  or  neglect- 
ed child  are  poor  and  unable  to  prop- 
erly care  for  such  child  but  otherwise 
are  proper  guardians  and  it  is  for  the 
welfare  of  the  child  to  remain  at 
home,"  the  pension  may  be  grant- 
ed. There  is  no  other  test  of  eli- 
gibility. There  is  no  limitation  regard- 
ing the  amount  of  any  individual  pen- 
sion, but  the  total  amount  granted  shall 
not  exceed  in  any  year,  the  total  amount 
of  the  appropriation. 

The  law  is  intentionally  left  flexible 
that  the  court  may  use  its  discretion  for 
the  welfare  of  the  child.  It  will  easily 
be  seen  that  there  are  both  advantages 
and  disadvantages  in  such  flexibility. 

The  law  provides  that  the  court  shall 
appoint  proper  persons  for  the  investi- 
gation, supervision,  and  making  of  re- 
ports, under  this  act.  It  further  pro- 
vides that  the  money  shall  be  appro- 
priated by  the  counties  to  the  county 
authorities  in  charge  of  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  to  be  paid  by  them  upon  order  of 
the  County  Court  or  Juvenile  Court  if 
there  is  one.  (Denver  is  a  city  and 
county  in  one  unit.) 

The  court  and  the  relief  officials  are 
thus  both  responsible  for  the  funds. 
Denver  did  not,  however,  require  both 
to  investigate,  as  in  Chicago.  This 
method  seems  to  us  a  costly  duplication 
of  labor  and  often  cruelly  hard  on  the 
applicant.  Instead,  the  Denver  juvenile 
judge  tactfully  appointed  the  Public  Re- 
lief Department  to  make  the  investiga- 
tion and  take  charge  of  the  supervision. 
The  completed  investigation  is  talked 
over  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  who 
serves  in  many  ways  as  assistant  to  the 
judge  before  being  presented  in  court. 
As  to  the  supervision  reports  of  condi- 
tions in  the  families  are  made  to  the 
court  at  stated  times  and  at  any  time  on 
call. 

Such  an  arrangement,  though  it  ex- 
ists by  courtesy  only,  seems  to  the  writ- 
er a  very  valuable  one,  which  should  be 
of  great  service  to  both  social  agencies. 
It  has  the  effect  of  bringing  pension 
problems  under  very  close  scrutiny  and 
with  them  all  problems  of  the  relief  and 
treatment  of  needy  families. 

Whether  we  call  the  pensions  "jus- 
tice" or  "charity,"  they  are  relief.  The 
first  test  of  eligibility  is  poverty. 
It  is  all  a  part  of  that  great  intricate 
problem  of  public  outdoor  relief — which 


I  earnestly  wish  might  presently  be  dis- 
cussed at  length  and  from  different  an- 
gles in  the  pages  of  THE  SURVEY. 

Certainly  there  is  evident  a  new  pub- 
lic attitude  regarding  government  re- 
sponsibility for  the  care  of  weak  and 
destitute  persons  in  the  community.  In 
Denver  the  Public  Relief  Department 
is  trying  to  do  real  social  service,  seek- 
ing to  understand  and  permanently  im- 
prove the  conditions  of  people  in  want. 
It  has,  therefore,  accepted  gladly  its  part 
of  the  task  of  the  pensioned  families,  as 
setting  something  of  a  standard  of  relief 
and  family  rehabilitation  desired  for  all 
needy  families. 

The  appropriation  for  pensions  in 
Denver  last  year  was  $4,800.  Pensions 
were  granted  to  twenty-eight  families, 
but  two  were  soon  withdrawn  by  reason 
of  the  marriage  of  the  mothers.  The 
twenty-six  on  the  list  in  December  had 
altogether  97  children  and  a  monthly  al- 
lowance of  $727,  or  an  average  of  $7.50 
per  child.  Of  these  mothers,  sixteen 
were  widows,  eight  deserted,  one  the 
wife  of  a  hopeless  invalid,  and  one  had 
a  husband  in  the  penitentiary. 

The  results  of  the  pension  have  on 
the  whole  been  exceedingly  gratifying  in 
the  improvement  of  conditions  in  the 
families  pensioned.  It  is  a  temptation 
to  give  numbers  and  illustrations,  but 
they  would  prove  little.  Any  good 
Charity  Organization  Society  could 
match  the  story  in  families  pensioned 
from  private  funds.  It  did  not  require 
the  public  pensions  to  prove  the  value 
of  an  assured  and  regular  income  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  family's  necessities. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  prove,  as  has 
been  done,  that  public  pensions  have 
been  granted  on  insufficient  investiga- 
tion or  that  families  have  failed  to  pros- 
per even  though  pensioned,  means  as 
little.  It  only  proves  how  well  or  ill  the 
work  has  been  done  in  the  place  under 
discussion,  and  nothing  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate advantages  or  disadvantages  of 
public  pensions  as  compared  with  relief 
given  by  private  societies. 

The  argument  as  to  those  ultimate  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages,  I  believe, 
will  still  have  to  rest  upon  theory  even 
when  there  are  many  more  facts  avail- 
able for  study  than  now.  The  state  has 
long  declared  in  many  ways  its  responsi- 
bility for  the  training  and  rearing  of 
children,  if  the  parents,  for  any  reason, 
do  not  do  it  satisfactorily.  If  then  a 
mother  is  personally  well  fitted  to  give 
that  care  and  training  but  is  prevented 
by  a  condition  of  poverty  impossible  for 
the  family  itself  to  change,  it  would 
seem  properly  and  logically  the  duty  of 
the  state  to  take  cognizance  of  that  con- 


dition, and  to  provide  necessary  means 
for  the  care  of  the  children. 

Moreover,  it  is  the  democratic  thing 
to  do.  When  the  father  dies  why  should 
a  good  mother  have  to  depend  upon  the 
alms  of  her  more  fortunate  neighbor  for 
the  opportunity  to  perform  her  natural 
and  civic  duty  of  bringing  up  her  chil- 
dren— even  if  her  more  fortunate  neigh- 
bors are  willing  and  able  to  give  such 
alms?  And  the  question  will  persist  in 
rising  whether,  after  all,  they  are  quite 
willing  and  able,  even  with  all  the  mag- 
nificent work  the  private  societies  have 
done. 

The  answer  to  the  query  how  these 
twenty-eight  families  got  along  before 
the  granting  of  the  pensions,  is  difficult 
to  get  with  clearness  and  accuracy.  Of 
the  twenty-eight  families,  eight  had 
twenty-two  children  in  institutions  or 
otherwise  boarded  away  from  the  moth- 
er at  the  time  of  the  application.  All 
but  two  had  received  public  outdoor  re- 
lief. Of  these  two,  one  had  her  four 
children  in  an  orphans'  home,  and  the 
other  boarded  her  two  children  in  a  pri- 
vate family. 

The  total  amount  expended  by  public 
and  known  private  agencies  for  the  re- 
lief of  these  twenty-eight  families  was 
pitiably  small.  From  their  own  ac- 
counts, they  seemed  to  have  received  aid 
in  small  and  uncertain  amounts  from 
unorganized  benevolence  and  a  little 
from  overburdened  relatives.  Only  eleven 
families  had  any  relatives  in  Denver  and 
we  were  satisfied  that  none  of  those 
could  be  of  any  considetable  financial 
assistance.  Four  families  had  relatives 
at  a  distance,  who,  we  thought,  had 
helped  and  probably  could  help  in  some 
measure  if  they  would,  but  we  could  get 
no  satisfactory  response  from  them. 

Mostly,  the  mothers  seem  to  have  been 
overworking  and  the  family  existing  on 
inadequate  income.  Sixteen  were  in 
debt  for  current  expenses.  Nineteen- 
mothers  were  found  by  doctor's  examina- 
tion to  be  in  ill  health,  and  nearly  all  the- 
others  were  clearly  "not  strong."  Twelve 
were  attempting  to  do  work  injurious 
to  their  health.  Some  of  these  and  three 
others  were  doing  work  involving  seri- 
ous neglect  of  their  families. 

But  the  pension  applications  that  I 
believe  would  be  most  significant  for 
study,  as  showing  both  the  dangers  and 
advantages  of  public  pension,  are  those 
of  mothers  previously  unknown  to  char- 
itable agencies.  The  list  in  Denver  is 
too  small  to  allow  for  such  a  study  sta- 
tistically. We  have  at  most  merely  a 
few  illustrations  of  tendencies. 

For  example,  more  than  one  mother 
has  decided  to  withdraw  her  application 
when  she  found  that  relatives  and  vari- 
ous kinds  of  references  must  be  con- 
sulted. There  are  abundant  illustrations 
of  people  who  have  got  along  and  obvi- 
ously can  continue  to  get  along,  without 
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help,  but  want  all  they  think  they  are 
entitled  to  and  turn  naturally  to  the  pen- 
sion as  an  easy  way  out  of  difficulty. 
There  are  others  who  have  been  suffi- 
ciently helped  by  relatives  but  the  rela- 
tives feel  that  they  should  be  relieved 
of  the  burden. 

There  seems  to  me  no  doubt  that  a 
system  of  public  pensions  must  be  ex- 
pected to  take  over  an  immense  financial 
burden  now  actually  being  borne  by  rel- 
atives and  friends.  That  may  not  be 
wholly  an  evil.  One  of  our  present  pen- 
sioners was  recommended  for  pension 
by  the  school  authorities  for  the  sake  of 
her  overburdened  sister  whose  children 
were  being  kept  out  of  school  to  help 
the  widow.  We  are  satisfied  that  the 
sister  is  no  less  kind  and  personally  help- 
ful now  that  she  is  relieved  of  the  finan- 
cial strain. 

Great  as  the  danger  is  of  causing  re- 
laxation of  effort  and  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  applicant  and  her  rela- 
tives, I  believe  that  danger  can  be  suf- 
ficiently met  by  a  thorough  and  consci- 
entious investigation  and  by  invoking,  if 
necessary,  the  law  regarding  the  respon- 
sibility of  relatives. 

And  over  against  the  groups  just  men- 
tioned stand  ever  in  my  mind  that  other 
group  of  mothers  bravely  trying  to  sup- 
port their  families,  who  never  would  ask 
charity  until  their  strength  was  gone. 
Witness  the  health  record  of  our  pen- 
sioners. 

There  is  our  Mrs.  B.,  unknown  to  pri- 
vate charity,  so  far  as  the  confidential 
exchange  shows,  though  known  on  the 
city  relief  books  for  very  small  amounts 
at  long  intervals,  and  not  in  the  year 
preceding  the  pension  application.  When 
she  applied  for  the  pension  last  spring, 
she  was  supporting  her  three  little  chil- 
dren by  cleaning  and  laundry  work.  She 
boarded  the  youngest  child  at  five  dol- 
lars a  month,  took  the  second  child  with 
her  to  her  work,  and  the  nine  year  old 
boy  pretty  much  took  care  of  himself 
after  school.  She  asked  the  pension  on 
the  ground  that  she  wanted  her  baby 
with  her  and  understood  that  that  was 
what  the  pension  was  for.  It  was  clear 
that  she  was  making  a  very  plucky  and 
a  very  hard  struggle — too  hard — but  the 
little  pension  fund  was  then  exhausted. 

We  told  her  we  were  very  sorry.  We 
warned  her  to  take  care  of  her  own 
health,  and  if  she  found  her  work  too 
heavy,  to  let  us  help  her  until  more  pen- 
sion fund  was  available.  We  hoped  she 
would  come  in  and  let  us  know  how  she 
was  getting  along.  But  she  did  not 
come. 

Five  months  later  a  neighbor  sent  us 
word  that  the  oldest  boy  was  very  sick 
and  Mrs.  B.  in  a  state  of  nervous  pros- 
tration. Then  we  hurried  out  to  pick 
up  the  wrecks.  Some  pension  money  be- 
ing released  by  the  marriage  of  a  pen- 
sioner, a  pension  was  granted  to  her. 
She  is  improving  but  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  she  is  strong  again. 

Mrs.  B.  and  others  like  her,  most  jn- 
deed  of  our  best  women,  will  not  give 
the  charities  a  chance  to  help  until  after 
the  catastrophe,  but  they  feel  that  they 
can  ask  with  dignity  for  a  public  pen- 
sion as  the  proper  provision  made  by 
the  state  for  their  children.  It  is  a  pub- 
lic pension  alone  that  can  do  far-reach- 


From  the  Cleveland  Social]Year  Book 
IN  QUEST  OF  GOOD  WILL 

Their  mother  dead,  their  father  deserting,  these  two  sturdy 
youngsters  arrived  at  the  offices  of  the  Cleveland  Humane  Society 
in  search  of  a  home. 


ing  preventive  and  protective  work. 

So  now,  as  new  applications  are  com- 
ing in  with  the  new  appropriation,  and 
I  see  among  them  families  who  have  but 
recently  lost  the  father  and  have  not 
yet  had  time  to  deteriorate,  I  rejoice  in 
the  thought  that  these  may  be  saved 
from  disaster  while  there  is  yet  time. 
The  appropriation  for  this  year  is  $10,- 
000,  but  it  will  take  over  $8,000  to  carry 
the  present  roll. 

The  question  would  seem  to  me  not 
whether  there  shall  be  some  sort  of  pub- 
lic pension  for  some  mothers  of  young 
children — I  believe  that  is  as  inevitable 
as  tomorrow — but  what  sort  of  pensions 
for  what  sort  of  mothers.  On  these 
questions  each  community  needs  all  the 
help  it  can  get  from  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  every  other. 

Under  the  Colorado  law,  deserted 
mothers  are  pensioned  even  as  widows, 
if  the  distress  is  equally  proven.  The 
writer  does  not  at  present  agree  with 
that  point  of  view,  though  realizing  that 
there  are  arguments  on  both  sides. 

It  may  be  true,  as  a  lawyer  friend 
much  interested  in  social  work  advises, 
that  adequate  laws  and  facilities  for 
dealing  with  the  deserter  and  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  district  attorney 
to  send  after  him,  can  never  be  secured 


until  there  is  shown  in  cash  the  terrific 
expense  of  letting  him  go.  Yet  it  may 
be  a  costly  way  of  educating  the  authori- 
ties. If  the  man  does  escape  punish- 
ment, he  is  at  least  free  from  any  trou- 
blesome scruples  about  his  family  need- 
ing him.  And  two  cases,  acute  at  the 
present  moment,  suggest  how  the  effect 
of  pensioning  deserted  families  may  be 
quite  as  great  upon  the  woman,  as  upon 
the  man  in  the  breaking  of  family  unity. 

An  able-bodied  skilled  carpenter  de- 
serted his  wife  and  four  small  children. 
His  family  receives  a  pension  of  thirty 
dollars  a  month.  He  has  now  been  lo- 
cated in  Illinois.  The  district  attorney 
holds  that  he  cannot  send  for  him  be- 
cause he  deserted  before  the  present  law 
went  into  effect.  (The  present  law  made 
desertion  a  felony,  but  subject  to  proba- 
tion, and  repealed  previous  laws.)  We 
next  proposed  to  send  the  family  there. 
When  the  wife  refuses  to  go,  what  then? 

Again,  a  sick  mother  and  six  children 
under  eleven  were  deserted  and  a  pen- 
sion of  forty  dollars  a  month  granted. 
Now  the  father  is  writing,  earnestly  de- 
siring to  come  home,  "sick  to  see  his 
children."  The  mother  refuses  to  have 
him.  As  one  of  the  office  workers  ex- 
presses it,  "she  naturally  prefers  a  forty- 
dollar  pension  to  a  forty-cent  man." 
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Shall  we  simply  give  the  mothers  their 
choice  of  having  their  children  cared  for 
by  their  fathers  or  by  the  public,  if  the 
fathers  are  not  conveniently  available? 

But  there  are  probably  hundreds  of 
mothers  in  this  land  who  are  held  to 
•their  husbands  through  trying  years  (or 
think  at  moments  tnat  they  are)  only 
by  the  necessity  of  their  support  for 
young  children — and  yet  being  held  do 
somehow  develop  that  patience  and  mu- 
tual consideration  and  self-sacrifice  that 
eventually  saves  to  the  children  the  care 
and  affection  of  both  parents.  Shall  a 
pension  policy  cut  the  bonds  and  lose 
this  to  the  home? 

But  probably  both  these  mothers  are 
well  justified  in  their  unwillingness  to 
return  to  their  husbands.  Both  families 
appear  better  off  without  the  father  than 
with  him.  Must  they  be  forced  to  re- 
ceive him  again  from  sheer  economic 
necessity  ? 

It  all  reaches  far  baqk  into  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  solidarity  and  mutual  re- 
sponsibility of  the  family,  and  the  eco- 
nomic independence  of  woman.  I  can 
only  take  comfort  in  the  knowledge  that 
private  societies  do  exist  and  can  do  for 
individuals  what  it  would  not  be  wise  or 
safe  for  the  public  to  do  at  present. 
What  private  benevolence  does  for  indi- 
vidual needs,  can  have  but  small  and 
slow  effect  upon  social  and  industrial 
conditions,  but  what  government  does  as 
a  public  policy  to  which  the  whole  citi- 
zenship can  turn  at  any  time  as  to  a 
right,  must  immediately  have  tremen- 
dous and  far-reaching  effects  upon  so- 
cial conditions. 

So,  if  it  is  best  that  these  two  moth- 
ers, and  others,  be  helped  to  bring  up 
their  children  without  the  fathers,  I 
could  wish  that  it  might  be  done  in  a 
way  that  would  not  run  the  risk  of  loos- 
ening home  ties  for  other  mothers  and 
fathers. 

Another  question  of  pension  policy  is 
the  pensioning  of  women  with  property. 
In  some  states  this  is  prohibited.  In 
Denver  eight  of  our  twenty-eight  pen- 
sioned mothers  had  some  small  property. 
In  this  I  believe  Colorado  takes  a  sound 
position. 

I  saw  in  Chicago  a  number  of  cases 
where  people  regretted  the  thrift  and 
self-sacrifice  that  had  tried  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  future,  only  to  deprive 
them  of  a  desperately  needed  pension. 
And  why  should  any  man  make  such  an 
effort  if  his  family  will  be  actually  bet- 
ter off  in  case  of  his  death,  without  the 
insurance  or  the  little  home  he  struggled 
to  give  them? 

In  Colorado  we  believe  habits  of  thrift 
worth  saving.  The  value  and  kind  of 
property  is  carefully  considered  and  the 
possibilities  of  its  being  adjusted  to  meet 
the  necessities.  But  if  this  is  proven 
still  insufficient,  the  pension  is  granted 
as  needed. 

The  size  of  pension  is  another  point 
needing  careful  consideration.  We  feel 
strongly  that  if  a  pension  is  to  be  grant- 
ed at  all  it  should  be  sufficient  to  exempt 
the  family  from  the  need  of  any  other 
charitable  relief  and  maintain  a  whole- 
some and  dignified  standard  of  living. 
Only  on  that  basis  can  a  family  be  ex- 
pected to  live  as  they  should.  On  that 
consideration  several  of  the  old  pensions 
have  just  been  increased,  making  the 


average  per  child  in  January  $8.07. 

The  amount  of  the  pension  is  deter- 
mined by  making  a  careful  estimate  of 
the  necessary  budget  and  subtracting 
from  it  what  the  family  can  provide 
from  their  own  resources.  How  much 
the  mother  can  supplement  the  pension 
without  sacrifice  of  her  health  or  neglect 
of  the  children  is  of  course  a  delicate 
matter  of  supervision. 

The  whole  question  of  supervision  can 
scarcely  be  mentioned  in  the  limits  of 
this  paper.  If  the  government  is  to  pay 
for  the  support  of  the  child  in  the  home, 
it  must  see  that  the  home  is  the  best 
place  for  that  child.  Some  mothers  need 
little  help  to  that  end,  many  need  much. 

A  pension  visitor  from  an  adjoining 
county,  sometimes  comes  in  to  see  me. 
The  last  time  she  was  much  discouraged. 
She  had  been  away  for  a  couple  of 
months.  On  her  return  she  found  that 
various  things  had  gone  all  wrong  with 
some  of  her  families.  As  she  explained, 
they  just,  went  and  drew  their  money 
and  had  no  one  to  look  out  for  them  and 


care  how  they  were  getting  along. 

"Don't  you  think,"  she  exclaimed, 
'that  families  ought  to  improve  under 
your  care?  Don't  you  feel  dreadfully 
if  they  don't?" 

There  indeed  is  the  crux  of  the  whole 
matter.  While  that  spirit  holds  in  pen- 
sion visitors,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  beneficent  results  of  mothers'  pen- 
sions. 

There  is  a  familiar  little  picture  by 
Maxfield  Parrish,  entitled  The  Search 
for  the  Golden  Fleece.  We  see  the  lit- 
tle boat  approaching  great  jagged  cliffs, 
but  between  the  rocks  there  streams 
from  the  other  side  a  glorious  light. 
Knowing  the  story,  we  know  that  the 
boat  must  pass,  not  only  the  rocks,  but, 
hidden  among  them,  the  whirlpool  as 
well.  But  the  brave  little  boat  sails  on. 
The  little  craft  of  mothers'  pensions 
may  break  in  pieces  on  tne  rocks,  it  may 
go  down  in  the  whirlpool,  but  I  think 
it  will  somehow  fare  through  to  the 
light  that  shines  from  beyond  the 
rocks. 
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HE  WIDOWS'  ALLOWANCE  ACT  IN  KANSAS  CITY— BY 
L.  A.  H  ALBERT,  GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT,  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 


THE  NEGLECT  of  children  by 
their  mothers  who  went  away  to  work 
came  frequently  to  the  attention  of 
Judge  E.  E.  Porterfield,  of  the  Juvenile 
Court,  of  Jackson  county,  because  the 
children  of  working  mothers  so  often 
were  brought  to  his  court. 

The  pressure  which  compelled  widows 
to  take  their  children  out  of  school  as 
soon  as  possible  and  put  them  to  work 
led  to  the  establishment  of  a  so-called 
''scholarship  fund,"  which  could  be  used 
as  weekly  allowances  for  boys  of  work- 
ing age  who  would  continue  in  school. 
Judge  Porterfield  was  president  of  the 
Juvenile  Improvement  Club,  which  was 
organized  in  order  to  supply  these  schol- 
arships. 

The  judge  was  also  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  certain  pensions  were  being 
paid  to  widows  by  the  United  Jewish 
Charities  of  Kansas  City,  and  that  they 
had  abandoned  their  day  nursery  be- 
cause they  believed  that  a  system  of  pen- 
sions to  the  women  who  patronized  the 
nursery  would  be  better. 

These  things  tended  to  influence  the 
judge  to  advocate  a  widows'  pension 
law.  He  drew  up  a  law  which  applied 
only  to  Jackson  county,  and  this  was 
passed  by  the  legislature  in  the  winter 
of  1910-11. 

The  court  does  not  call  the  grants 
which  are  made  to  widows  "pensions," 
but  "allowances."  The  law  provides  as 
follows : 

"The  allowance  to  each  of  such 
women  shall  not  exceed  ten  dollars  a 
month  when  she  has  but  one  child  un- 
der the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and  if 
she  has  more  than  one  child  under 
the  age  of  fourteen  years,  it  shall  not 
exceed  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  a  month 
for  the  first  child  and  five  dollars  a 
month  for  each  of  the  other  children 
under  the  age  of  fourteen  years. 

Such  allowance  shall  be  made  cy  the 
Juvenile  Court  and  only  upon  the  fol- 
lowing condition*: 

( 1 )  The  child  or  children  for  whose 
benefit  the  allowance  is  made  must  be 


living  with  the  mother  of  such  child 
or  children. 

(2)  The   allowance   shall  be  made 
only    when,    in    the    absence    of    such 
allowance,   the   mother   would   be   re- 
quired to  work  regularly  away  from 
her  home  and  children,  and  when,  by 
means  of  such  allowance,  she  will  be 
able  to  remain  at  home  with  her  chil- 
dren. 

(3)  The  mother  must,  in  the  judg- 
ment   of    the    Juvenile    Court,    be    a 
proper  person,  morally,  physically  and 
mentally,  for  the  bringing  up  of  her 
children. 

(4)  Such    allowance    shall    in    the 
judgment   of   the  court  be  necessary 
to   save   the   child   or   children   from 
neglect. 

(5)  No    person    shall    receive    the 
benefit  of  this  act  who  shall  not  have 
been  a  resident  of  the  county  in  which 
such  application  is  made  for  at  least 
two  years  next  before  the  making  of 
such  application  for  such  allowance. 

The  law  was  amended  by  the  last 
legislature  so  that  allowances  could  be 
made  to  the  wives  of  men  who  were  in 
the  state  insane  asylum.  The  allow- 
ances are  made  on  the  order  of  the 
judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court  and  the 
funds  are  administered  by  a  probation 
officer  who  supervises  the  families. 

It  is  doubtless  universally  agreed  that 
allowances  under  the  Kansas  City  act 
have  been  made  on  a  conservative  basis 
and  no  excessive  or  unnecessary  grants 
have  been  made.  Political  considera- 
tions have  not  entered  in.  If  there  is 
any  criticism,  it  would  probably  be 
along  the  line  that  not  all  the  widows 
who  really  need  help  have  been  able  to 
get  their  pensions  and  some  of  the  pen- 
sions have  been  too  small  to  enable  the 
mothers  to  maintain  a  proper  standard 
of  living. 

The  following  is  a  statistical  sum- 
mnry  of  the  work  done  from  the  begin- 
ning: 
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JUVENILE  COURT, 

KANSAS  CITY,  Mo., 

FEBRUARY  4,  1914. 
J  UUGE  H.  E.  PORTERFIELD, 

Dear  Sir. — I  respectfully  present  my  re- 
port on  all  cases  in  my  charge  coming  under 
the   widows'    allowance   act    from   June   2, 
1911,  to  January  1,  1914: 
Mumber  of  applications  passed   on  by 

the  court   144 

Mumber  of  applications  refused  by  the 

•  court    62 

N'umber  of  applications  granted  by  the 

court    82 

Vumber   of   allowances   made   and   set 

aside  during  this  period 22 

The  reasons  for  their  being  discontinued 
are: 

Eight  widows  were  married. 
Two    found  not  to  be  caring  for  their  chil- 
dren (one  of  these  was  immoral). 
One     whose   husband   was    released    from 

prison. 

Six  ask  that  the  allowance  be  set  aside 
as  they  were  in  a  position  to  care 
for  their  children  by  obtaining  work. 
Kive  were  set  aside  because  their  incomes 
were  considered  sufficient  to  care  for 
them. 

Allowances   paid   during   month    of    De- 
cember, 1913,  were  60. 
Total  amount,  $884.50. 
The  largest  amount  paid  was  $25. 
smallest     "  "         8. 

The  following  table  shows  that  210  chil- 
dren are  receiving  benefits  from  these  al- 
lowances : 

170  are  under  14  years  of  age. 
42    "    over      "        "     " 
117  are  in  ward  school. 
6      "    "  high 

30  over  14  years  of  age  are  at  work. 
22  "     in  school. 

6  of  those  in  high  school. 
48  not  old  enough  to  attend  school. 
Of  the  60  families,  the  average  amount 
paid   is  $14.74. 

The  average  amount  to  each  individual  is 
$3.37  per  month. 

The  average  amount  to  each  child  is  $4.21 
per  month. 

NOTE:  During  the  month  of  January, 
1914,  four  more  widows  were  added  to  the 
pay-roll  making  a  total  of  $928.50  per 
month.  We  now  have  28  applications  on 
file  with  only  $71.50  left  out  of  the  $1,000.00 
per  month  we  are  entitled  to. 

Yours  truly, 
JAMES  L.  GILLHAM, 
Deputy  probation  officer  in  charge 
of   the    widows'   allowance. 

Among  all  the  children  represented 
by  these  cases,  Mr.  Gillham  states  that 
only  one  has  ever  been  brought  into  the 
court  for  delinquency  since  the  system 
began.  One  boy  was  charged  with  tru- 
ancy. He  was  induced  to  go  back  to 
school  and  now  he  is  attending  high 
school,  although  he  is  past  the  age  of 
compulsory  attendance. 

Mr.  Gillham  also  says  that  more  pen- 
sions would  have  been  granted  if  the 
funds  were  adequate  and  he  thinks  the 
allowance  for  this  purpose  should  be 
raised  from  $12.000  to  $25,000,  and  that 
the  maximum  which  the  court  could  al- 
low should  be  raised  from  $10  and  $5  to 
$15  and  $7.50,  respectively. 

When  applications  for  a  pension  are 
made,  the  widow  has  to  fill  out  a  rather 
exhaustive  blank  which  calls  for  the 
names  of  all  the  near  relatives  on  both 
sides  of  the  house;  and  calls  for  all  the 
assets  of  the  family,  and  all  the  possible 
sources  of  income,  together  with  facts 
about  address,  length  of  residence,  etc. 


Citizenship  is  not  required  and  some 
pensions  have  been  granted  to  women 
whose  husbands  were  not  citizens. 

After  the  written  application  has  been 
made  for  a  pension,  Mr.  Gillham  makes 
a  personal  investigation  of  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  family  and  the  moral 
character  of  the  mother,  and  various 
other  facts  which  will  enable  the  judge 
to  make  a  wise  decision.  He  also  asks 
for  a  report  and  recommendation  on 
the  family  from  the  Provident  Associa- 
tion and  looks  up  various  references. 

On  the  same  plane  with  widows'  pen- 
sions may  be  placed  pensions  to  the 
blind.  Old-age  pensions  are  in  the  same 
class.  In  Kansas,  they  have  a  law 
which  provides  for  pensions  for  any  per- 
manently disabled  people,  whether  it  be 
through  old  age  or  any  other  cause. 

Perhaps  it  is  well  enough  that  widows' 
pensions  should  be  granted  by  the  ju- 
venile courts,  at  the  present  stage,  but 
if  they  are  forerunners  of  a  set  of  pen- 
sions which  cover  all  sorts  of  misfor- 
tunes, we  must  look  forward  to  a  time 
when  this  is  administered  by  a  distinct 
charity  department. 

I  do  not  believe  that  widows'  pen- 
sions can  be  dissociated  from  the  idea 
of  charity.  Insurance  could  give  them 
relief  which  could  be  dissociated  from 
the  idea  of  charity.  If  a  pension  be- 
came general  for  all  sorts  of  disabilities, 
then  we  would  simply  have  public  relief 
granted  on  the  basis  of  need  and  it 
would  come  back  to  just  about  what  we 
now  have,  but  the  process  by  which  this 
came  about  would  probably  have  intro- 
duced some  improvements  in  the  system 
of  public  relief. 

I  should  say  that  Kansas  City's  ex- 
perience with  widows'  pensions  so  far 
is  favorable  to  the  .plan. 

I  believe  that  the  question  as  to 
whether  we  should  have  widows'  pen- 
sions is  steadily  being  answered  in  the 
affirmative  and  that  it  is  futile  to  con- 
tinue to  ask  whether  we  should  have 
widows'  pensions,  but  charity  workers 
should  turn  their  attention  to  what  kind 
of  widows'  pensions  we  are  going  to 
have.  If  those  who  are  especially  qual- 
ified to  help  in  formulating  the  proper 
plans  in  the  public  agencies  are  ar- 
rayed against  the  movement,  they  will 
not  be  successful  in  their  stand,  and  they 
will  miss  a  great  opportunity  which  they 
might  have  had  to  help  give  this  move- 
ment the  right  direction  if  they  worked 
with  it  instead  of  against  it. 

MOTHERS'    PENSIONS    IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  MOTHERS' 
pension  law,  signed  by  the  governor 
last  June,  is  just  becoming  effective. 
Delay  was  caused  by  the  insistence  of 
the  auditor-general  on  certain  forms  of 
requisition  for  payment,  involving  ac- 
tion by  local  public  authorities.  The 
constitutionality  of  the  law  also  has 
been  in  doubt. 

According  to  the  law,  the  state  ap- 
propriates $200,000  to  be  divided  among 
various  counties,  on  condition  that  the 
counties  provide  an  equal  amount. 
Mothers'  pension  boards  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed in  the  various  counties  that  ac- 
cept the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  scale  of  payments  is  provided,  u 


follows:  mother  and  one  child,  $12  a 
month;  mother  and  two  children,  $20  a 
month;  mother  and  three  children,  $26  a 
month,  and  for  each  additional  child,  $5 
a  month.  Only  children  up  to  fourteen 
years  old  will  be  considered. 

The  Philadelphia  board  has  chosen 
Mrs.  Charles  Gilpin,  J.r.,  as  chairman  and 
Mrs.  Laura  Mullen  as  treasurer.  An 
office  has  been  opened  and  upward  of 
eight  hundred  applications  have  been- 
filed.  These  are  at  present  being  investi- 
gated by  the  trustees  and  by  their  two 
social  workers,  but  no  pensions  have 
been  issued  except  the  one  used  to  test 
the  act. 

Three  counties,  Philadelphia,  Alle- 
gheny and  Beaver,  have  accepted  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  and  have  mothers' 
pension  boards  in  operation.  Schuylkill,. 
Washington,  Westmoreland,  Fayette, 
Luzerne  and  Columbia  counties  have 
signified  their  intention  of  accepting  the 
plan. 

The  trustees  in  each  case  state  that 
they  will  investigate  each  application 
carefully.  Consideration  in  cases  of  de- 
sertion will  be  given  only  to  women, 
whose  husbands  have  been  absent  for 
more  than  eighteen  months. 


\AMILY      LIFE    NOT 
FOR  THE  BLIND 


HOMES' 


IN  THE  REPORT  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Commission  for  the  Blind,  William- 
Fellowes  Morgan,  the  president,  makes 
the  following  recommendations  which, 
are  significant  of  the  tendencies  of  mod- 
ern methods  of  philanthropy  and  educa- 
tion: 

1.  Family  care  and  normal  life  for  the 
blind  of  all  ages  in  preference  to  insti- 
tutional care  and  segregation. 

(a)  The  blind  baby  should  be  prop- 
erly trained  in  its  own  home  with  the 
help    of    the   district   nurse,    friendly 
visitor  and  home  teacher. 

(b)  The  blind  youth  should  be  edu- 
cated in  special  classes  in  the  public 
schools    in   preference    to    residential 
schools. 

(c)  Blind  adults  should  be  trained 
and  given  opportunities  for  industrial 
self-support  in  their  own  homes  rather 
than    segregated    in    state    industrial 
homes. 

(d)  The  deaf  blind,  both  youth  and 
adult,  should  have  individual  instruc- 
tion in  their  homes. 

(e)  The  epileptic  blind    should  be 
provided    for    in    sanatoria    already 
established  for  that  purpose. 

(f)  The   destitute   blind    should  be 
provided  for  in  their  own  homes  or  in 
boarding  homes  of  the  sighted. 

2.  That  the  Vineland  Training  School 
should  be  equipped  to  train  the  feeble- 
minded blind  of  the  state. 

3.  That  publicity  should  be  given  to 
the    causes    of    blindness    and    to    the 
methods  of  prevention  of  blindness  and 
conservation  of  vision. 

The  commission  believes  that  in  the 
case  of  the  blind  there  is  necessarily  a 
two-fold  education,  that  of  the  blind  per- 
son and  his  responsibility  to  the  com- 
munity, and  that  of  the  community's 
understanding  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
blind. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


A   College 

Woman's 

Baby 


HOW  I  KEPT  MY  BABY  WELL  (EDUCATION- 
AL PSYCHOLOGY  MONOGRAPHS,  No.  9) 

By  Anna  G.  Noyes.  Warwick  & 
York.  193  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail 
of  THE  SURVEY  $1.34. 

LEVIATHAN 

By  Jeannette  Marks.  Geo.  H.  Doran 
Co.  329  pp.  Price  $1.35 ;  by  mail  of 
THE  SURVEY  $1.46. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  THE  PEOPLE'S  HEALTH 
By     Walter    Moore    Coleman.      The 
Macmillan  Co.     307  pp.     Price  $.70; 
by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $.83. 

THE  HEALTH  MASTER 

By  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams.  Hough- 
ton  Mifflin  Co.  338  pp.  Price  $1.35 ; 
by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.46. 

THE  MOTHER  AND  THE  CHILD 

By  Norman  Barnesby.  Mitchell  Ken- 
nerley.  189pp.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail 
of  THE  SURVEY  $1.35. 

It  has  often  been 
said  that  there  is  no 
training  for  mother- 
hood in  the  curri- 
culum of  our  colleges 
for  women.  Mrs. 
Noyes  is  a  college- 
bred  woman  who 
learned  many  things 
during  her  academic 
life,  though  baby- 
rearing  was  not  one 
of  them.  Her  book, 
however,  will  not  serve  as  an  argument 
for  the  introduction  of  this  subject  into 
our  women's  colleges.  Rather  it  may 
be  quoted  by  those  who  maintain  that 
this  is  unnecessary,  that  a  woman  with 
a  well-trained  mind  will  attack  the 
problem  when  it  comes  to  her  with  the 
vigor  and  thoroughness  that  her  college 
training  has  given  her. 

Certainly  Mrs.  Noyes'  book  is  a.n  in- 
teresting proof  that  one  woman,  at  any 
rate,  has  done  this.  It  is  a  record  of 
the  physical  and  mental  development 
of  one  baby  during  its  first  two  years, 
and  of  the  methods  followed  by  an  in- 
telligent, scientifically  trained  woman  to 
keep  this  baby  in  a  perfectly  healthy 
condition. 

To  mothers  the  book  should  be  of 
value  because  it  is  full  of  practical,  well- 
reasoned  out  suggestions,  but  it  is  also 
valuable  to  the  general  public  as  show- 
ing a  very  rare  thing,  a  book-learned 
woman  who  finds  in  the  details  of  do- 
mestic life  ample  exercise  for  all  her 
intellectual  faculties.  Were  there  more 
mothers  like  Mrs.  Noyes,  we  should  not 
hear  the  reproach  so  often  made  to 
women  that  almost  nothing  of  value  has 
ever  been  written  on  the  mental  and 
physical  development  of  little  children 
by  the  people  closest  to  them,  their  own 
mothers. 


The  Story  of 
a  Drug 
Victim 


Leviathan  is  also  a 
health  novel,  but  has 
for  its  theme  the  ter- 
rors and  miseries  of 
the  drug  habitue,  the 
enormous  growth  of 
the  use  of  habit-form- 
ing drugs  in  recent 
years,  and  the  short- 
comings of  our  legis- 
lation for  the  control 
of  this  situation.  The 
novel  is  written  with 
real  feeling  and  with  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  what  it  means  to  a  human  being 
to  be  in  the  grip  of  the  morphine  habit 
and  struggling  to  free  himself  from  it. 
So  vivid  is  the  delineation  of  the 
poor  victim  and  his  devoted  wife  that 
the  reader  becomes  quite  lost  in  the 
story  as  a  story,  and  is  startled  to  be 
pulled  up  now  and  then  to  a  realization 
that  after  all  this  is  a  novel  with  a  pur- 
pose, and  that  the  purpose  must  not  be 
neglected  for  the  sake  of  the  novel. 
One  wonders  whether  these  lapses  from 
the  real  art  of  the  novelist  into  the  ef- 
forts of  the  reformer  were  after  all 
quite  necessary;  whether  the  lesson 
could  not  have  been  taught  without  any 
resort  to  obvious  teaching. 

However,  as  it  stands,  the  book  is 
interesting  and  human,  and  living,  and 
yet  it  fulfills  its  author's  design  as  a 
vivid  portrayal  of  the  horrors  of  the 
drug  habit  and  a  plea  for  public  regu- 
lations for  its  control. 


P_ 


Hum 


TheCummun- 

ity  and  Public 

Health 


This  text-book  pre- 
sents in  attractive 
form  the  essentials 
of  hygienic  living 
and  of  the  prevention 
of  disease,  in  lan- 
guage adapted  to 
school  children  of  the 
upper  grades.  It  is 
thoroughly  modern 
and  includes  sections 
on  subjects  not  usu- 
ally found  in  school 
hygienes,  such  as  the  pure  food  laws 
and  the  dangers  from  adulterations  and 
substitutions;  the  part  played  by  germ 
carriers  in  the  transmission  of  disease; 
the  dangers  of  habit-forming  drugs  and 
of  proprietary  medicines. 

The  chapter  on  food  values  is  excel- 
lent as  are  also  those  on  school  sanita- 
tion, on  the  public  health  department, 
and  on  two  subjects  usually  ignored  in 
text-books  on  hygiene,  namely,  indus- 
trial diseases  and  rural  hygiene.  These 
all  are  calculated  to  enlist  the  interest 
of  the  children  in  public  health  ques- 
tions and  to  make  them  see  the  neces- 
sity for  public  co-operation  in  prevent- 
ive work. 


Perhaps  the  most  distinctive  feature 
is  the  emphasis  that  is  laid  on  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  community  for  the 
health  of  all  sections  of  the  community, 
and  on  the  danger  to  the  whole  from  dis- 
ease existing  in  sections  of  slums  and 
poverty-stricken  tenements.  This  feat- 
ure, alone,  would  recommend  it  above 
other  similar  works  as  a  school  text- 
book. It  is  profusely,  if  not  almost  be- 
wilderingly,  illustrated,  but  the  text 
does  not  give  the  impression  of  light- 
ning changes  of  subject  that  is  some- 
times given  by  the  illustrations. 


Public  Health 

in 
Fiction 


We  have  had  in 
past  years  almost 
every  variety  of  "the 
novel  with  a  pur- 
pose," novels  attack- 
ing penal  colonies 
and  insane  asylums, 
Negro  slavery  and 
debtors'  prisons,  too 
much  divorce  and  too 
little  divorce,  ortho- 
doxy and  heterodoxy, 
the  oppressions  of 
capital,  and  other  evils  too  numerous 
to  mention.  Now  at  last  comes  the 
health  novel  and  we  wonder  that  it  has 
been  so  long  acoming,  for  this  is  th« 
age  of  the  sanitarian,  and  it  is  more  than 
a  decade  since  the  health  of  the  body 
has  begun  to  assume  in  our  eyes  the 
supreme  importance  which  our  grand- 
fathers used  to  give  to  the  health  of  the 
soul. 

Samuel  Hopkins  Adams'  novel,  The 
Health  Master,  should  meet  with  an  en- 
thusiastic reception  from  the  public,  for 
it  is  an  entertaining  presentation,  in 
the  form  of  a  novel,  of  the  very  latest 
pronouncements  of  science  on  the  ques- 
tion of  how  to  keep  well.  It  is  much 
easier  to  realize  the  importance  of  re- 
moving adenoids  from  a  child's  pharynx 
when  the  child  is  charming  little  Bet- 
tina  and  when  we  are  actually  introduc- 
ed to  the  unfortunate  little  things  whose 
parents  did  not  have  their  adenoids  re- 
moved. Also  the  patent  medicine  cru- 
sade, Mr.  Adams'  own  specialty,  re- 
ceives fresh  impetus  through  the  vigor- 
ous language  of  Grandma  Sharpless  as 
no  mere  didactic  exposition  could  ever 
give  it. 

Mr.  Adams  has  acquainted  himself 
with  all  the  latest  discoveries  in  sani- 
tary science  and  his  readers  may  be  sure 
they  are  hearing  the  very  last  word  on 
the  milk  question,  the  question  of  com- 
municable disease,  of  the  conservation 
of  eyesight,  and  of  the  danger  of  soft 
drinks  and  adulterated  food,  to  men- 
tion only  a  few  of  the  subjects.  It  is 
undoubtedly  a  pleasant  and  attractive 
way  of  teaching  hygiene. 
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Common  Sense 

Concerning 

Baby 


The  title  of  the  last 
chapter.  Common 
Sense,  is  the  key-note 
of  Dr.  Barnesby's 
book,  which  is  de- 
signed to  give  simple 
guidance  to  parents 
concerning  the  ordi- 
nary problems  affect- 
ing their  children. 
The  author  asserts 
that  he  has  tried 
throughout  to  empha- 
size the  importance  of  common  sense 
and  simplicity,  and  the  reader  will  find 
that  he  has  succeeded  in  his  aim  in 
every  chapter  except,  perhaps,  in  the 
one  on  eugenics. 

We  are  not  all  ready  to  accept  the  as- 
sertion that  "our  knowledge  is  now  so 
accurate  that  it  is  possible  to  predict  al- 
most exactly  the  kind  of  children  that 
will  be  born  to  parents  whose  heredity 
and  mental  habits  are  known."  Nor  are 
we  ready  to  accept  the  consequent  strict 
rules  laid  down  by  Dr.  Barnesby  as  to 
who  should  and  who  should  not  marry. 

With  this  exception,  however,  the 
cone  of  the  book  throughout  is  one  of 
moderation  and  conservatism.  It  is  re- 
assuring as  to  most  of  the  childish  ail- 
ments, yet  gives  serious  warning  of  the 
danger  of  even  mild  cases  of  measles, 
scarlet  fever  and  whooping  cough.  It 
states  plainly  what  things  a  mother  may 
trust  herself  to  manage  and  what  she 
must  refer  to  a  physician. 

The  chapter  on  nervous  diseases  is 
especially  good,  laying  stress  as  it  does 
on  the  importance  of  symptoms  of  nerv- 
ous weakness  in  children  which,  if  al- 
lowed to  develop,  may  ruin  the  child's 
chance  for  happiness  and  usefulness. 
Altogether  it  is  a  book  to  be  recom- 
mended in  preference  to  those  other- 
wise excellent  works  on  the  care  of  chil- 
dren which  devote  too  much  space  to 
the  pathological  and  unusual,  and  too 
little  to  the  normal  and  usual. 

ALICE  HAMILTON,  M.D. 
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Symposium  for 

the  Country 

Parson 


The  editor  of  this 
book,  Garland  A. 
Bricker,  is  assistant 
professor  of  agricul- 
tural education  in 
Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity. Believing  that 
there  is  great  need 
of  a  first  class  sym- 
posium on  the  coun- 
try church  problem, 
and  that  some  of  the 
fundamental  solu- 
tions have  already  been  worked  out,  Mr. 
Bricker's  purpose  is  "to  bring  out  from 
under  the  bushel  a  few  lights  to  guide 
the  pioneer  rural  leader  and  church 
worker." 

Five  of  the  fourteen  writers,  Warren 
H.  Wilson,  Matthew  B.  McNutt,  Anna 
B.  Taft,  G.  Frederick  Wells,  and  N.  W. 
Stroup,  are  already  well-known  to  stu- 
dents of  the  rural  church  problem. 
Four  of  them,  indeed,  collaborated  be- 
fore in  the  symposium  on  the  Rural 
Church,  edited  by  Dr.  Wilson  and  pub- 
lished last  year  as  Vol.  VI,  of  the  Men 
and  Religion  Messages.  Their  contri- 
butions to  the  book  under  review,  how- 
ever, are  upon  different  subjects,  and 
will  without  doubt  aid  the  purpose  of 
the  book. 

Miss  Taft's  chapter  on  The  Work  of 
Women's  Organizations  is  an  important 
contribution  to  a  subject  given  scant 
attention  in  most  discussions  of  the 
rural  church.  Further  place  is  given  to 
Rural  Womanhood  in  a  clean-cut,  sim- 
ple chapter  on  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  by  the 
national  secretary,  Jessie  Field. 

Other  subjects  treated  in  the  book, 
six  by  Ohio  men,  are  centralization, 
leadership,  education  of  ministers,  the 
agricultural  college  and  the  church,  an 
adequate  salary,  evangelization,  boys' 
and  men's  clubs,  recreation,  Sunday 
school  efficiency,  rural  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  etc. 
The  editor's  own  contribution,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  introductory  chapter,  is 
upon  The  Principles  of  Apperception 
and  Association  in  Rural  Religious 
Teaching,  a  concrete  application  of  psy- 
chology to  the  task  of  rural  preaching 
that  may  well  prove  helpful. 

Solving  the  Country  Church  Prob- 
lem is  the  most  carefully  planned  and 
inclusive  symposium  yet  published  on 
this  subject  and  it  will  undoubtedly  be 
a  valuable  help  to  the  rural  church 
workers.  That  it  has  not  much  to  give 
to  one  familiar  with  rural  literature  is 
not  in  its  disfavor,  and  even  for  such 
there  are,  in  addition  to  the  features  al- 
ready described,  new  experiences  told — 
such  as  that  of  Dr.  Taylor  in  south- 
eastern Ohio;  refreshing  statements  of 
old  problems — such  as  that  of  Otis 
Moore  on  evangelization;  and  methods 
familiar  to  city  workers  applied  to  rural 
conditions — as  C.  M.  McConnell's  dis- 
cussion of  boys'  and  men's  clubs;  and 
Dr.  Hartman's  of  Sunday  school  ef- 
ficiency. 

There  cannot  be  published  too  many 
stories  of  illuminating  rural  church  ex- 
periences, although  it  is  not  necessary 
to  set  each  in  a  volume  covering  the 
whole  field.  The  volume  on  the  Rural 


Country  Life 
Lectures  by 
Prof.  Bailey 


Church  by  Dr.'  Wilson,  already  refe 
red  to,  published  by  the  Men  and  R 
ligion  Forward  Movement,  was  inten 
ed  to  furnish  for  some  time  to  come 
standard  work  on  rural  church  need 
ideals,  and  methods  proved  by  expet 
ence.  It  came  nearer  this  perhaps  ths 
Solving  the  Country  Church  Probler 
but  this  new  symposium  reveals  impor 
ant  omissions  in  the  plan  of  the  earli< 
book,  and  will  serve  to  fill  the  breac 
until  the  classic  appears,  and  thereaft< 
to  record  valuable  ideas  and  exper 

ences. 

*     *     * 

York  State  Rur; 
Problems  is  a  collei 
tion  of  letters  an 
lectures  written  b 
Dr.  Bailey  at  varioi 
times  since  190! 
Though  five  or  six  c 
the  twenty-five  chaj 
ters  are  devoted  t 
conditions  peculiar  t 
New  York  state 
there  is  none  but  ha 
interest  for  the  run 
student.  So,  again,  though  ten  of  th 
chapters  are  concerned  with  agricul 
tural  rather  than  social  problems,  til 
social  student  of  rural  problems  wi 
find  suggestive  ideas  in  all. 

The  subjects  range  from  A  Schoo 
Lot  on  the  Farm  to  The  Place  of  Agr 
culture  in  Higher  Education,  and  froi 
a  two-page  Letter  to  a  City  Boy  wh 
would  be  a  Farmer  to  a  twenty-fi\ 
page  lecture  upon  The  Survey  Idea  i 
Country  Life  Work.  The  last  name 
though  delivered  two  and  a  half  yeai 
ago,  is  an  important  contribution  to  th 
science  of  social  surveys,  rural  or  u 
ban. 

Dr.  Bailey  is  a  true  apostle  of  rur; 
life,  knowing  its  needs,  its  resource 
and  its  possibilities  as  few  do.  In  thes 
days  of  reliance  upon  urban  men  an 
methods,  it  is  well  to  turn  to  a  man  wh 
believes  in  the  need  and  ability  c 
country  men  to  solve  their  own  prol 
lems,  and  who  by  looking  into  the  pa 
sees  deeply  into  the  present  and  buil< 
into  the  future. 


Causes  of  the 
High  Cost 
of  Living 


The  New  Agrar 
anism  is,  by  sul 
title,  A  Survey  of  th 
Prevalent  Spirit 
Social  Unrest  and 
Consideration  of  th 
Consequent  Cam 
paign  for  the  Adjus 
ment  of  Agricultui 
with  Industry  an 
Commerce.  The  in 
plication  here,  an 
the  contention  of  th 
book,  is  that  the  cause  of  the  social  ur 
rest  is  the  unequal  progress  being  mac 
between  agriculture,  and  industry  an 
commerce. 

The  first  half  of  the  book  is  devote 
to  the  development  of  the  modern  spir 
of  altruism:  the  evolution  of  business 
the  revolt  of  the  farmers,  originating  i 
the  Granger  party  and  culminating,  ii 
directly,  in  the  interstate  commerce  lai 
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and  the  Sherman  law :  political  corrup- 
tion; the  initiative,  referendum,  recall, 
and  commission  government;  and 
trusts. 

The  discussion  intends  to  show  that 
those  with  a  grievance  have  been  bark- 
ing up  the  wrong  tree;  that  the  social 
unrest  exists  as  much  in  Europe  as  in 
this  country,  that  the  real  cause  of  it 
is  the  increasing  cost  of  living,  and 
that  the  chief  cause  of  this,  in  turn, 
is,  as  first  announced  by  James  J.  Hill, 
"that  the  production  of  foodstulTs  is 
not  keeping  pace  with  the  increase  in 
the  numbers  of  the  consuming  class, 
who  are  not  producers." 

Although  the  argument  thus  far  does 
not  move  with  certainty  toward  the  ap- 
pointed goal,  it  describes  an  interesting 
development  in  an  interesting  manner. 
So,  also,  though  there  may  be  di (Ter- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  chief  cause 
of  the  high  cost  of  living,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  production  of  food- 
stuffs is  falling  behind  our  increase  in 
population,  and  that  the  subject  of 
remedies  to  be  applied,  which  fills  the 
chief  part  of  this  book,  is  a  vital  one. 
Mr.  Dahlinger  traces  the  history  ot 
American  agriculture  up  to  the  recent 
co-operative  development,  laying  stress 
on  the  establishment  of  the  beet  sugar 
industry  through  government  bounties. 
He  then  draws  lessons  from  the  old- 
er industrial  countries  which  had  soon- 
er to  face  the  problem  of  food  shortage: 
in  England  that  of  the  acts  for  the 
inclosure  of  land  and  for  the  creation 
of  small  holdings;  in  Germany,  the 
tariff  on  articles  of  agriculture,  the 
movement  for  the  encouragement  of 
small  holdings,  and^the  thorough-going 
provision  for  agricultural  education ; 
and  in  Denmark,  the  remarkable  de- 
velopment in  co-operative  societies  of 
all  kinds. 

The  suggestions  for  the  improvement 
of  American  agriculture  constitute  the 
chief  contribution  of  the  book.  Briefly 
they  are,  education  and  money — great- 
ly extended  agricultural  education  and 
rural  credit  suited  to  our  scattered 

rural  society. 

*    *    * 

In  these  days  when 
the  leaders  of  our 
country  life  move- 
ment are  proclaiming 
the  first  need  to  be 
the  conception  and 
promulgation  of  a 
country  life  ideal,  a 
clear  vision  of  the 
new  rural  civiliza- 
tion, and  when  we 
are  fumbling  about 
for  ideas  and  words 


The  Rural 

Awakening  in 

Ireland 


with  which  to  build  this  vision,  it  is 
good  to  turn  to  a  man  who  already  sees 
it — or  at  least  so  much  of  it  as  to  be 
an  inspiration. 

Co-operation  and  Nationality  is  an 
account  of  the  rural  awakening  in  Ire- 
land, the  slough  out  of  which  it  came, 
the  men  and  principles  that  lead  it,  its 
successes,  dangers,  and  alluring  future. 
An  accurate  account,  shot  through  with 
philosophy  and  poetry,  there  are  but 
few  of  its  brief  pages  that  have  not 
lessons  for  the  student  of  rural  America 


and  interest  for  the  student  of  human 
drama. 

A  warning  and  a  prophecy  close  the 
book.  "The  rural  reformer  who  starts 
his  work  with  the  idea  that  those  who 
labor  on  the  land  are,  by  nature  of  their 
avocation,  less  capable  than  the  city 
folks  of  moulding  life  nobly  and 
greatly,  is  unjust  to  them  and  will 
achieve  little  .  .  .  The  country  peo- 
ple carry  quietly  about  with  them,  un- 
known to  themselves,  divine  powers  and 
tremendous  destinies.  .  ." 

A  school  inspector  in  Eagland,  found 
"a  backward  country  district  where  the 
genius  of  a  teacher  divined  a  soul  and 
kinship  with  immortal  things  in  the  chil- 
dren of  Hodge.  She  bent  herself  to 
liberate  these  powers,  and  a  crowd  of 
lovely  things  went  fluttering  out  of  the 
opened  cage.  There  the  feet  of  the  lit- 
tie  rustics  danced  as  the  feet  of  life 
should  dance.  They  loved  and  saw 
beauty;  that  is  they  saw  with  the  divine 
eye.  There  art  and  music  and  literature 
were  loved.  There  was  imagination, 
happiness,  and  quick  intelligence;  and 
all  this  because  life  was  not  suppressed 
nor  disciplined  in  formal  obedience  to 
an  external  law.  The  higher  was  evoked 
and  it  disciplined  the  lower.  Yet  all  this 
vision  and  beauty  did  not  make  the  chil- 
dren unfit  for  labor  afterwards,  for  on 
inquiry  among  the  farmers  it  was  found 
that  no  sluggards  or  lazy  workers  came 
out  of  that  school." 


Things  the 
Farmers  have 
Accomplished 


Published  as  the 
nineteenth  of  the 
Harvard  Historical 
Studies,  made  by  a 
research  associate  in 
history  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois 
and  a  fellow  in  Har- 
vard, The  Granger 
Movement  is  a  care- 
ful inquiry  into  the 
first  great  farmers' 
movement  in  Ameri- 
ca, its  rapid  development  and  ebb  from 
1870  to  1880,  and  its  permanent  con- 
tribution to  the  social,  political,  and 
industrial  institutions  of  the  country. 
It  is  not,  as  the  author  explains,  a  his- 
tory of  the  Grange  but  of  various  or- 
ganizations of  farmers  of  which  the 
Grange,  or  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  was 
the  prototype  and  chief. 

Out  of  the  agitation  that  character- 
ized this  movement  are  traced  the  pub- 
lic regulation  of  railroads,  postal  sav- 
ings banks,  federal  income  tax.  anti- 
trust laws,  reduction  of  the  tariff,  in- 
dependence of  the  old  political  parties, 
and  the  general  reform  or  progressive 
movement. 

Historically,  that  gives  this  period 
and  the  granger  movement  an  import- 
ance that  deserves  the  attention  of  all 
social  students;  and  this  book,  with  its 
thorough  and  readable  treatment,  and 
exhaustive  bibliography,  is  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  social  library. 

For  rural  leaders  the  book  claims  at- 
tention because  of  the  history  it  con- 


tains of  one  of  the  main  rural  institu- 
tions through  which  present-day  efforts 
must  be  directed.  Many  of  the  futile 
circles  that  history  delights  in  could  be 
avoided  if  attention  were  oftener  given 
to  past  experience. 

Reading  the  grievances  of  the  farm- 
ers of  these  former  days  is  like  current 
literature,  and  the  methods  taken  to 
remedy  them  some  of  us  have  but  re- 
discovered. 

The  chapter  on  co-operation,  to  one 
unfamiliar  with  the  history  of  co-op- 
eration in  this  country,  is  particularly 
illuminating.  That  we  once  had  "an 
almost  incredible  number  of  co-opera- 
tive enterprises  under  the  control  of 
the  farmers'  organizations,"  doing  an 
enormous  business  during  the  years 
1873,  1874,  and  1875,  gives  cause  for 
thought. 

In  Iowa,  "it  was  declared  that  one- 
third  of  the  grain  elevators  and  ware- 
houses in  the  state  were  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  the  Granges  and  that  five  mil- 
lion bushels  of  grain  and  large  numbers 
of  cattle  and  hogs  had  been  shipped 
direct  to  Chicago  through  grange  agents, 
upon  which  a  saving  of  from  10  to  40 
per  cent  had  been  effected.  On  the  pur- 
chases of  agricultural  implements  alone 
the  farmers  of  the  state  were  said  to 
have  saved  a  total  of  $365,000  .  . 
and  the  agents  of  the  order  in  the  state 
had  done  a  business  of  five  million  dol- 
lars, and  effected  a  saving  of  at  least 
15  per  cent  on  family  supplies  and  20  per 
cent  on  agricultural  implements." 

That  makes  some  of  our  recent  at- 
tempts at  co-operative  buying  and  mar- 
keting look  like  child's  play. 

What  happened  to  it  all?  It  behooves 
us  to  find  out,  in  this  day  when  there 
is  getting  under  way  a  new  movement 
for  reducing  the  cost  of  living  and  for 
improving  the  condition  of  country  life, 
the  key  word  of  which  is  co-operation 
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The  most  stimulat- 
ing and  thorough-go- 
ing recent  contribu- 
tion to  country  life 
literature  is  this  book 
compiled  by  Ipseph 
K.  Hart,  assistant 
professor  of  educa- 
tion, in  the  University 
of  Washington.  It  is 
a  book,  as  the  preface 
announces,  by  which 
"teachers,  ministers 
and  social  leaders  in  all  lines  may  be 
enabled  to  reach  that  more  complete 
knowledge  of  their  immediate  communi- 
ties without  which  social  leadership  be- 
comes mere  irresponsible  authority." 

As  the  title  sug-gests,  it  is  the  educa- 
tional importance  of  the  elements  of 
the  community  that  the  book  empha- 
sizes, elements  so  much  more  constant, 
powerful  and  profound  than  the  insti- 
tution in  which  we  place  all  our  hope 
for  each  new  generation.  The  school 
may  be  the  chief  educational  factor,  but 
only  as  it  searches  out  and  understands 
all  the  other  elements  that  are  molding 
the  child,  and  in  turn  molds  them,  and 
supplements  them  at  points  found  weak. 
These  elements  are  made  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  book,  each  making  a 
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chapter,  and  treated  by  an  authoritative 
writer  in  a  manner  at  once  simple,  thor- 
ough, and  illuminating.  They  include 
physical  and  human  resources  of  the 
community,  its  economic  and  political 
activities,  health  and  sanitation,  its  lo- 
cal history,  its  social  life,  amusements, 
beautification,  its  religious  and  intellec- 
tual life,  and  its  moral  and  social  defi- 
ciencies. At  the  end  of  each  chapter  is 
a  list  of  searching  questions  intended  to 
direct  inquiry  into  local  facts.  Though 
they  are  called  "not  exhaustive,"  yef 
the  answers  to  them  would  constitute  a 
more  thorough  survey  than  has  ever 
been  made  of  a  community.  Following 
the  questions  at  the  end  of  each  chapter 
is  an  excellent  bibliography. 

The  plan  of  the  book  admits  of  in- 
terested reading,  careful  study,  or  scien- 
tific investigation.  As  a  "tool  of  in- 
quiry" the  editor  wants  it  to  be  used, 
and  used  as  such  it  will  bring  forth  re- 
sults such  as  are  much  needed,  not  only 
in  our  school  teachers  and  children,  but 
among  rural  "leaders,"  rural  surveyors, 
and  social  students,  rural  or  urban. 

The  book  is  a  work  of  real  collabora- 
tion by  twelve  writers,  single  in  pur- 
pose and  uninterrupted  in  development, 
though  with  the  variety  and  authority 
of  individuals  who  know  their  special 
subjects.  The  less-known  writers  keep 
up  the  standard  set  by  the  others,  and 
the  whole  is  of  a  high  order  of  merit. 

Educational  Resources  of  Village  and 
Rural  Communities  is  commended  to 
'state  commissioners  of  education,  sup- 
erintendents, and  teachers,  to  rural 
workers,  to  students  of  rural  problems 
and  in  particular  those  who  want  to 
know  what  a  rural  survey  should  con- 
tain, and  finally  to  social  workers  gen- 
erally who  are  searching  for  means 
whereby  to  establish  more  vital  relations 
between  school  and  life. 

JOHN  R.  HOWARD,  JR. 
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THE  THEORY  OF  SOCIAL  REVOLUTIONS 

By  Brooks  Adams.  The  Macmillan 
Co.  240  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of 
THE  SURVEY  $1.35. 

After  stating  as 
his  premise  that  so- 
cial order  is  civili- 
zation's first  law  and 
that  as  everywhere 
there  are  evidences 
of  social  disorder, 
Mr.  Adams  says  that 
if  we  wish  to  main- 
tain our  integrity  of 
purpose  and  surety 
of  advance  we  must 
re-organize  our  so- 
cial system.  He  points  out  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
developed  and  established  by  able  men 
who  belonged  to  a  well-defined  aristoc- 
racy; and  although  they  adjusted  this 
instrument  to  meet  what,  to  the  best  of 
their  ability,  they  thought  would  be  the 
future  requirements  of  the  country, 
they  could  not  by  any  possible  flight  of 
imagination  picture  the  change  in  the 
character  of  the  pursuits  of  its  people 
from  agricultural  to  industrial. 

He  points  out  how  legislatures  have 
had  to  pass  laws  affecting  the  need  of 
people  working  under  changed  condi- 


tions. These  laws  have  to  be  interpre- 
ted by  a  judiciary  as  to  whether  they 
square  with  the  inflexible  requirements 
of  a  previous  era  or  not,  although  it  is 
recognized  that  the  proper  function  of 
the  judiciary  is  to  enforce  the  law. 
But  after  many  drastic  decisions  coun- 
teracting the  will  of  the  people  in  an 
effort  to  make  the  law  conform  to  the 
Constitution,  the  courts  found  that  pub- 
lic opinion  would  not  sustain  so  rigid 
an  administration  of  the  law.  Conse- 
quently the  courts  were  driven  to  fol- 
low the  rule  of  common  sense  which 
varied  in  the  individual  judge  accord- 
ing to  his  education  and  prejudices,  de- 
termining the  constitutionality  of  legis- 
lation by  the  light  of  reason — which 
meant  the  line  of  least  resistance. 

Many  notable  decisions  are  instanced 
which  bear  evidence  of  the  court's  hav- 
ing been  swayed  by  popular  demand 
as  well  as  by  financial  influences.  The 
desire  for  more  ready  acquiescence  to 
the  popular  will  is  shown  in  the  change 
from  appointive  to  elective  judiciary  in 
some  states,  and  when  that  did  not  pro- 
duce the  expected  relief,  the  demand 
for  the  recall. 

Mr.  Adams  feels  that  civilization  is 
commensurate  with  administration,  that 
if  we  lack  the  proper  administrative 
qualifications  our  social  order  will  be 
imperilled. 

He  calls  to  mind  the  Revolutionary 
war  which  resulted  in  a  well-defined 
colonial  aristocracy  who,  misjudging 
their  environment,  were  exiled  and  lost 
their  property.  He  also  compares  pres- 
ent conditions  with  those  which  existed 
in  France  just  prior  to  the  Revolution, 
indicating  that  they  are  similar  and 
that  if  we  do  not  change  them  so  as  to 
prevent  a  revolution  the  latter  will 
change  them  by  a  curative  process. 

As  modern  environment  is  changing 
faster  than  any  environment  ever 
changed  Mr.  Adams  thinks  that  the 
inertia  of  the  aristocracy  cannot  be  af- 
fected with  sufficient  rapidity  to  save 
it,  and  this  lassitude  is  being  perpetua- 
ted by  the  control  which  capital  has  of 
every  avenue  of  change. 

H.  F.  J.  PORTER. 

THE  ANTI-ALCOHOL  MOVEMENT  IN   EUR- 
OPE 

By  Ernest  Gordon.  Fleming  H.  Re- 
vel] Co.  333  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by 
mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.65. 

"Moderate  drinking 
has  been  shot  to 
death"  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  says 
Ernest  Gordon  in  The 
Anti-Alcohol  Move- 
ment in  Europe.  The 
book  is  a  mine  of  in- 
formation, showing  a 
great  movement  of 
"  alcohol  -  education  " 
abroad,  led  not  by 
mediocre  minds,  but 
by  science,  medicine,  trade  unionism, 
royalty  itself.  The  movement  began  in 
the  laboratory.  Monographs  appeared 
saying  that  alcohol  was  not  the  life- 
giver  that  men  had  formerly  believed, 
but  a  life-destroyer,  like  chloroform. 

Army  officers,   ever  on  the  alert   for 
that  which  lessens  efficiency,  began  fir- 
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ing  tests.  The  results  were  amazing. 
Out  of  thirty  shots  fired,  men  averaged 
twenty-three  hits  on  abstinent  days  and 
three  hits  only  on  alcohol  days,  and  the 
amount  taken  was  less  than  that  con- 
tained in  a  quart  of  4  per  cent  beer. 

These  and  similar  tests  so  impressed 
the  German  Emperor  that  he  became  a 
total  abstainer,  and  in  a  speech  in  1910 
he  asked  his  navy  to  give  up  beer.  In 
the  battles  of  the  future  men  will  need, 
he  said,  "strong  nerves,  cool  heads,"— 
"the  nation  that  drinks  the  least  alcohol 
will  be  the  winner,  and  that,  gentlemen, 
should  be  you  1"  Alcohol  "is  the  great 
coming  question." 

Certainly  in  Europe — Finland,  Sweden, 
France  and  Germany,  it  would  seem  to 
be  the  coming  question.  The  univer- 
sities have  alcohol  courses  by  trained 
students,  paid  by  women's  clubs  to  go 
forth  and  lecture.  Traveling  exhibits 
go  from  town  to  town.  They  are  financed 
by  the  leading  people  and  opened  by  the 
best  physicians. 

The  charts  are  designed  to  show  the 
results  not  so  much  of  heavy  drinking 
as  of  moderate  drinking.  Teachers  bring 
the  school  records  of  children  who 
drink  no  beer,  children  who  drink  beer 
once  a  day,  children  who  drink  three 
times  a  day.  They  make  a  set  of  "steps 
down"  that  greatly  impresses  the  par- 
ents. Other  charts  show  the  relation 
between  bad  teeth  and  beer,  and  one 
curious  chart  shows  that  daughters  of 
drunkards  tend  to  lose  the  power  to 
nurse  their  babies. 

All  sorts  of  experiments  show  that  al- 
cohol, even  in  small  quantities,  tends 
to  lessen  strength,  precision,  endurance 
and  mental  capacity  Moving  pictures 
show  the  effects  of  this  poison  on  little 
animals.  Soldiers,  school  children, 
working-men  all  attend  the  exhibit  and 
listen  to  the  lectures. 

The  manufacturers  are  so  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  efficiency  lost  to  them 
through  alcohol  that  many  are  offering 
milk  and  coffee  to  their  employes.  In 
the  mines  at  Dortmunder,  lectures, 
posters  and  milk  booths  have  reduced 
the  consumption  of  beer  in  four  years 
from  1,700  hekto-liters  to  700.  An- 
other mining  company  gives  its  men 
16.000  liters  of  tea  daily.  The  Bavarian 
State  Railways  has  posters  in  all  its 
stations  telling  men  of  the  efficiency  lost 
to  the  nation  through  alcohol.  And 
when  some  brewers  put  up  a  sign  say- 
ing that  abstinence  shortened  life,  the 
government  authorities  ordered  it  down 
on  the  ground  that  it  tended  to  deceive 
the  people  about  a  great  evil.  As  a  re- 
sult of  all  this  education  the  consump- 
tion of  beer  is  almost  steadily  declining. 

What  the  Germans  do  today,  we  do 
tomorrow.  The'  alcohol  question,  too 
long  neglected  by  social  workers,  should 
be  attacked  on  German  lines.  Organized 
charities  should  send  out  trained  speak- 
ers and  exhibits.  Women's  clubs  should 
co-operate.  In  Massachusetts  they  are 
posting  the  placards  of  the  Boston  As- 
sociated Charities.  Slowly  we  shall  come 
into  "alcohol  hygiene,"  but  so  far  we 
are,  as  Prof.  Irving  Fisher  says,  a 
backward  nation  in  this  direction.  The 
Anti-Alcohol  Movement  in  Europe 
should  prove  a  real  awakening. 

ELIZABETH  TILTON. 
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MEDICAL  AND  SANITARY^INSPECTION  OF 
SCHOOLS 

By  S.  W.  Newmayer.     Lea  &  Febig- 
er.    318  pp.     Price  $2.50;  by  mail  of 
THE  SURVEY  $2.64. 
-SCHOOL  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION 

By  Louis  W.  Rapeer.  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University.  360  pp. 
Price  $2.00;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY 
$2.15. 

The  first  decade  of 
the  twentieth  cen- 
tury was  marked  by 
a  most  extensive  and 
intensive  develop- 
ment of  the  move- 
ment to  safeguard 
the  health  of  school 
children.  The  im- 
petus for  this  splen- 
did work  came  in 
large  measure  from 
the  American  School 
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Hygiene  Association  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Child  Hygiene  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation. 

The  first  system  of  medical  inspection 
of  school  children  was  organized  in  Bos- 
ton in  1894;  by  1904  there  were  about 
50  cities  doing  this  work;  and  in  1914 
more  than  five  hundred  cities  have  or- 
ganized departments  for  medical  inspec- 
tion of  school  children- 

From  1894  until  about  1904  the  work 
was  largely  experimental ;  it  was  car- 
ried on  chiefly  by  physicians  who  con- 
fined their  work  almost  entirely  to  the 
detection  of  infectious  disease.  Dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years,  three  important 
factors  have  contributed  to  the  extensive 
and  intensive  development  of  the  move- 
ment: the  appointment  of  school  nur- 
ses; the  examination  of  school  children 
for  physical  defects;  and  the  publica- 
tion of  books  on  the  subject. 

This  volume  by  Dr.  Newmayer  is 
based  largely  on  the  author's  experi- 
ence with  medical  inspection  in  the 
schools  of  Philadelphia.  It  contains  an 
introduction  giving  a  brief  survey  of 
the  history  of  medical  inspection,  and 
four  parts  treating  of  Administration; 
The  School  Buildings  and  Grounds; 
Infectious,  Contagious  and  Communi- 
cable Diseases;  and  Physical  Defects. 

The  scope  and  objects  of  a  complete 
system  of  inspection  are  stated  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  The  detection  of  contagious  dis- 
eases, thereby  protecting  the  child  and 
the  community. 

2.  The   detection     of     physical   de- 
fects which  prevent  the  child  from  ac- 
quiring a  full  education  with  the  least 
sacrifice  to  his  physical  welfare. 

3.  To  find  the  capacity  of  the  indi- 
vidual   pupil    to   acquire   knowledge    in 
accordance  with  his  mental  and  physi- 
cal status. 

4.  To  insure    the    best  possible  hy- 
gienic surroundings  for  the  child  while 
he  is  in  school. 

5.  To  bring  a  closer  relationship  be- 
tween the  school  and  the  home  so  as 
to  carry     out     more     successfully   the 
other    aims    of   medical    inspection    and 
insure  treatment  for  discovered  defects. 

6.  To  teach  the  practice  of  hvgiene 
and  healthful  living  both  in  school  and 
at  home. 
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The  treatment  is  clear  and  as  free  as 
possible  from  unnecessary  technical 
terms.  A  broader  and  fuller  considera- 
tion of  methods  used  in  other  cities 
than  Philadelphia  would  have  added 
much  to  the  value  of  the  book,  but  as 
it  is,  it  will  prove  very  helpful  to  health 
officers,  physicians,  nurses  and  teach- 
ers charged  with  the  administration  of 
medical  inspection  in  the  schools. 


This  doctor's  disser- 
tation is  an  exceed- 
ingly valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  literature 
on  school  health  ad- 
ministration. Dr.  Ra- 
peer's  object  as  stated 
in  the  preface  is :  "To 
find  what  American 
cities  are  doing  for 
national  health  and  vi- 
tality through  the 
agency  of  the  public 
schools,  and  how  this  work  may  be  made 
more  efficient  and  socially  useful  in  solv- 
ing our  individual  and  national  health 
problems." 

The  book  contains  three  parts.  First, 
a  compilation  of  facts  and  figures  show- 
ing the  national  and  school  health  losses 
from  preventable  illnesses  and  deaths; 
second,  the  results  of  an  investigation  of 
educational  hygiene  in  twenty-five  cities; 
third,  a  tentative  standard  plan  for  the 
administration  of  medical  inspection- 

The  importance  of  adequate  medical 
inspection  is  clearly  indicated  by  the 
figures  showing  that  the  two  factors  of 
ill-health  and  physical  defects  function 
largely  in  causing  about  15  per  cent  of 
elimination,  16  per  cent  of  non-promo- 
tion, and  17  per  cent  of  retardation. 

The  study  of  health  administration  in 
the  schools  of  twenty-five  cities  re- 
vealed that  "The  work  of  medical  in- 
spection is  in  its  infancy  and  is  yet 
heterogeneous  and  inefficient,"  and  that 
"Medical  inspection  is  at  present  iso- 
lated from  other  phases  of  educational 
hygiene." 

In  the  proposed  standard  plan  Dr. 
Rapeer  advocates  the  appointment  of  a 
"director,  or  supervisor,  of  (education- 
al) hygiene  for  every  administrative 
area,  a  city,  a  group  of  cities,  or  a  rural 
area  such  as  a  district,  township,  or 
country.  .  .  .  The  supervisor's  func- 
tion will  be  to  correlate  and  sup- 
ervise all  phases  of  hygiene  (medical 
inspection,  physical  education,  school 
sanitation,  the  teaching  of  hygiene,  and 
the  hygiene  of  teaching)." 

That  there  is  much  inefficiency  and 
misdirected  effort  in  our  present 
methods  of  health  administration  in  the 
schools  is  undoubtedly  true.  Such  a 
condition  may  be  attributed  in  large 
measure  to  the  lack  of  specially  train- 
ed and  experienced  men  to  organize  and 
direct  the  work.  The  period  of  propa- 
ganda and  extension  is  passing  and  we 
are  entering  upon  a  period  of  intensive 
development  of  methods  and  correla- 
tion with  educational  procedure.  Dr. 
Rapeer's  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
all  who  are  in  any  way  responsible  for 
or  interested  in  school  health  adminis- 
tration. The  material  is  admirably  ar- 


ranged in  tables  and  forms  for  ea,sy  ref- 
erence, and  the  proposed  plan  <jf  organ- 
ization will  prove  exceedingly  useful  as 
a  guide  in  organizing  new  systems  of 
health  administration  or  re-organizing 
present  systems  which  are  inefficient. 
GEORGE  L.  MEYLAN. 
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THE  reaction  against  "sex  talk,"  which  we 
have  been  warned  to  expect,  is  taking  tangi- 
ble form.  Passing  by  the  furious  newspaper  con- 
troversies over  this  or  that  play  or  speech  or 
book,  and  the  kaleidoscopic  problems  of  the 
"movies"  with  their  audiences  of  children,  there 
are  sober  criticisms  by  competent  critics  in  the 
February  monthlies.  These  have  to  do  chiefly 
with  censorship  for  plays,  and  with  the  "hyster- 
ics" of  the  movement  against  white  slavery  and 
the  consequent  proposals  for  legislation. 

However  reactionary  some  criticism  may  be,  it 
is  clear  that  in  talking  white  slavery  we  have 
gone  far  beside,  if  we  have  not  for  the  moment 
forgotten,  the  message  Dr.  Morrow  drove  home 
eight  years  ago.  That  message  was  a  warning  as 
to  the  individual  and  social  consequences  of  the 
venereal  diseases.  Prostitution  was,  to  him,  mere- 
ly the  carrier.  His  program  was  of  hygiene  and 
education,  not  law. 

And  the  distance  we  have  traveled  in  those 
brief  years  is  well  illustrated  by  the  difficulty  Dr. 
Morrow  had  in  securing  any  publicity  for  his 
first  meeting  as  contrasted  with  these  frank  days 
when  the  literary  editor  of  the  most  literary  of 
dailies  can  offer  up  this  definition:  "Sexology, 
the  science  of  publicity." 

SPEAKING  in  the  American  Magazine  to  the 
question,  What  is  a  Moral  Play?  "Walter 
Pritchard  Eaton  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
drama  leagues  and  other  local  forces  outside  New 
York  must  save  the  situation  so  far  as  the  thea- 
ter is  concerned.  The  police  as  censors,  he  tells 
us,  are  bulls  in  the  china  shop  of  art.  The  news- 
papers can  do  something. 

But  the  real  power  lies  with  the  managers.  If 
they  "felt  their  public  responsibility,  as  some 
editors  and  publishers  feel  theirs,  they  would 
soon  enough  discriminate  between  the  true  dra- 
mas and  the  s'mut."  But  they  don't.  "Instead 
of  realizing  their  duty  as  public  servants  they  re- 
alize their  supposed  opportunity  as  shopkeep- 
ers." 

The  all-sufficient  corrective  he  believes  is  to  at- 
tack the  till.  Let  other  cities  refuse  the  plays 
that  go  wrong  and  the  plays  that  go  wrong  will 
never  go  on.  It  does  not  pay  to  produce  plays 
for  Broadway  alone. 

Public  opinion  in  "the  provinces"  can  do  it,  if 
that  opinion  be  based  on  a  fair  point  of  view  in 
judging  the  drama  as  art.  Not  the  art-for-art's- 
sake  view,  which  holds  nothing  immoral  in  art  ex- 
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cept  bad  art.  Not  the  old  and  "complicated  sys- 
tem of  taboo,"  which  holds  that  "it  is  often  all 
right  to  look  at  a  spade  but  never  to  mention  it." 
But  a  third  point  of  view,  which  combines  the 
esthetic  value  of  the  first  and  the  morality  of  the 
second.  Says  Mr.  Eaton: 

"This  third  point  of  view  holds  that  the 
morality  of  a  work  of  art  is  ultimately  deter- 
mined by  two  factors,  neither  of  them  being  the 
subject  matter:  first,  the  sincerity  and  earnest- 
ness of  purpose  of  the  artist,  and,  second,  his 
truth  to  the  facts  of  life — in  short,  to  the  suc- 
cessful combination  of  honesty  and  skill." 

HAVELOCK  ELLIS,  writing  on  The  White 
Slave  Agitation  in  the  Metropolitan, 
fears  for  the  future  from  the  very  fury  of  the 
present.  Forty  years  ago  Amos  doubled  if  jour- 
nalists could  touch  upon  prostitution  and  held  it 
"can  never  form  a  topic  of  common  conversa- 
tion." Today  it  is  town  talk. 

Without  doubt,  says  Mr.  Ellis,  there  is  a  white 
slave  traffic  "carried  on  in  a  ruthlessly  business- 
like manner."  But  the  story  of  it  is  a  dreary 
tale  of  ruined  working  girls,  living  a  life  of  shame. 
To  whip  up  interest,  "the  white  slave  traffic  agi- 
tators" write  and  rant  of  "refined  and  well-bred 
girls  who  were  snatched  away  by  infamous  brig- 
ands beneath  the  eyes  of  their  friends,  to  be  im- 
mured in  dungeons  of  vice  and  never  more  heard 
of." 

The  public  raced  after  reform — for  punishment 
— and  we  had  quick  fruition  in  the  English  flog- 
ging law  for  white  slavers.  But  the  lash  will  not 
be  laid  on  the  right  backs — it  will  flay  the  hire- 
lings and  the  hirelings  hire  must  be  raised. 
"That  means  that  the  whole  business  must  be 
carried  on  more  actively  to  cover  the  increased 
risks  and  expenses.  It  is  a  very  ancient  fact  that 
moral  legislation  increases  the  evil  it  is  designed 
to  combat." 

The  zealot  will  shortly  fling  down  his  whip,  the 
public  will  turn  to  new  sensations — and  things 
will  slip  back  into  old  ways. 

So  Mr.  Ellis  holds  that  we  shall  not  make  real 
progress  until  "our  women  workers  are  decently 
paid,"  until  they  "have  ample  time  and  oppor- 
tunity for  free  and  joyous  recreation,"  until  "we 
remake  our  marriage  laws  and  modify  our  whole 
conception  of  the  sexual  relationships,"  until  we 
not  only  teach  sex  hygiene  but  train  the  will  and 
develop  the  sense  of  responsibility. 
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As  to  commercialized  vice  by  itself,  he  finds' 
some  evidence  of  gain.  For  commercialized  vice 
is  dependent  upon  the  brothel  and  the  brothel  is 
passing.  Its  crude  and  unattractive  appeal  de- 
clines with  increasing  civilization,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  white  slave  traffic  has  been  "chiefly 
marked  in  connection  with  the  great  new  centers 
of  population  in  the  younger  countries." 

MOST  serious  of  all  of  these  indictments  is 
that  of  Brand  Whitlock  in  the  Forum. 
The  story  of  kidnapped  innocence — which  is  the 
story  of  My  Little  Sister  and  of  practically  all 
the  current  drama — he  holds  to  be  a  "stock 
story,"  common  for  years  on  two  continents  and 
traced  back  by  the  author  to  a  melodrama  of  ab- 
olition days  on  the  Mississippi,  with  an  octoroon 
heroine.  It  is  branded  as  "the  stock  in  trade  of 
the  professional  moralists"  used  "to  generate 
that  hysteria  without  which  they  cannot  carry  on 
their  reforms." 

The  net  result,  Mr.  Whitlock  would  convince 
us,  is  statutes — unenforcible  laws  based  on  "the 
old  medieval  confusion  of  crime  and  vice,"  loaded 
upon  the  burdened  shoulders  of  the  police. 

He  is  very  convincing  in  his  paragraphs  on  the 
failure  of  European  regulation,  and  the  failure 
of  the  attempts  made  to  "clean  up"  Toledo  while 
he  was  mayor.  Back  of  that — stretching  way 
back  through  modern  and  medieval  Europe  to 
Rome  and  to  "Solon  in  Athens  [who]  tried  every 
known  device,  including  segregation,"  is  the  his- 
tory of  failure.  John  Calvin  merely  made  things 
worse  in  Geneva.  Cotton  Mather  failed  in  Mass- 
achusetts. 

And  into  this  historical  perspective  Mayor 
Whitlock  sets,  in  no  mincing  terms,  some  of  the 
findings  of  the  Chicago  Vice  Commission — the 
recommendations  for  "constant  and  persistent 
repression"  by  a  "morals  police."  Again,  he 
holds,  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  old  cry  for 
laws  and  police — of  "statutes  aijainst  evils," 
of  trying  "to  do  something  to  people"  instead 
of  something  "for  them." 

Mr.  Whitlock  has  no  cure-all.  He  confesses 
ignorance.  Perhaps,  he  feels,  the  white  slave  agi- 
tation has  not  been  wholly  in  vain  if  it  has  tended 
to  make  us  realize  that  the  prostitute  is  a  human 
being — not  just  the  scarlet  woman  of  the  Puritans. 

He  would,  first  of  all,  repeal  all  the  criminal 
laws  on  the  subject — "they  do  no  good  and,  even 
when  it  is  attempted  to  enforce  them,  the  result 
is  worse  than  futile."  At  the  head  of  the  list  to 
be  repealed  he  would  put  "that  most  savage  en- 
actment the  puritan  conscience  ever  devised: 
namely,  the  law  declaring  certain  children  'illegiti- 
mate.' "  If  we  are  to  have  any  legislation,  he 
would  make  it  fiscal — to  tax  the  tenderloins  out 
of  existence. 

Then  he  would  set  out  on  a  hard  course  of  think- 
ing for  us  all,  to  change  public  opinion — to  erect 
an  equal  standard  of  morals,  to  teach  sex  hygiene, 
to  eliminate  economic  factors,  like  low  wages  (for 
girls  and  fathers  and  grandfathers)  and  oppres- 
sive rents;  and  he  would  hope  for  much,  perhaps 
most,  from  the  feminist  movement. 


Even  the  moral  crusaders  Mr.  Whitlock  ar- 
raigns— whoever  they  may  be — will  all  but  for- 
give his  strictures  for  the  story  he  tells  of  Golden 
Rule  Jones,  mayor  of  Toledo  before  Whitlock. 
It  ranks  well  up  with  that  imperishable  story  of 
another  mayor,  Jean  Valjean,  who  stood  unmoved 
when  the  prostitute  spat  in  his  face. 

' '  Once  a  committee  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
called  upon  him  with  the  demand  that  he  oblit- 
erate the  social  evil,  off-hand  and  instantly. 
They  were  simple,  brief  and  to  the  point. 
They  informed  him  that  the  laws  providing 
for  chastity  were  being  broken,  that  there 
were  prostitutes  in  the  city,  and,  in  short, 
urged  him  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 

"  'But  what  am  I  do?'  he  inquired.  'These 
women  are  here.' 

"  'Have  the  police,'  they  said,  a  new,  sim- 
ple and  happy  device  suddenly  occurring  to 
them  'drive  them  out  of  town  and  close  up 
their  houses!'  They  sat  and  looked  at  him 
triumphantly. 

"  'But  where  shall  I  have  the  police  drive 
them?  Over  to  Detroit,  or  to  Cleveland,  or 
merely  out  of  the  country?  They  have  to 
go  somewhere,  you  know.' 

"It  was  a  detail  that  had  escaped  them, 
and  presently,  with  his  great  patience,  and 
his  great  sincerity,  he  said  to  them; 

"  'I'll  make  you  a  proposition.  You  go  and 
select  two  of  the  worst  of  these  women  you  can 
find,  and  I'll  agree  to  take  them  into  my  home 
and  provide  for  them  until  they  can  find  some 
other  home  and  some  other  way  of  making 
a  living.  And  then  you,  each  of  you,  take 
one  girl  into  your  home,  under  the  same  con- 
ditions, and  together  we'll  try  to  find  homes 
for  the  rest.' 

"They  looked  at  him,  then  looked  at  each 
other,  and  seeing  how  utterly  hopeless  this 
strange  man  was,  they  went  away." 

Such  criticisms  as  these  cannot  be  passed  lightly 
by.  Mr.  Eaton  is  a  dramatic  critic  of  broad  sym- 
pathies. Mr.  Ellis,  in  his  Task  of  Social  Hygiene 
and  his  exhaustive  Studies  of  the  Psychology  of 
Sex,  ranks  as  the  foremost  authority  on  the  phe- 
nomena of  sex.  Brand  Whitlock  is  among  our 
foremost  city  officials — newspaper  man,  lawyer, 
warm  personal  friend  of  Tom  L.  Johnson,  reform 
mayor  of  Toledo,  and  now  minister  to  Belgium. 
He  is  known  as  an  exponent  of  the  doctrine, 
"the  least  government  the  best";  as  a  graphic 
critic  of  prison  and  police  repression ;  and  as  one 
of  the  men,  who,  like  Norman  Hapgood,  stand 
for  much  freedom  of  choice  in  the  relations  be- 
tween adult  men  and  women. 

The  movement — whether  we  call  it  sex  hygiene, 
white  slavery,  sanitary  and  moral  prophylaxis  or 
what-not — has  reached  a  new  and  promising  stage 
of  discussion.  The  first  stage  was  to  breach  the 
walls  of  silence — to  get  it  before  the  public  at  all. 
The  second  stage  is  to  guide  it  into  fruitful  chan- 
nels. Here  such  philosophical  criticism  has  its 
innings. 
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A  NEW  MINSTREL 

VIDA  D.  SCUDDER 

NICHOLAS  Vachel  Lindsay1  is  "the  vaga- 
bond poet  who  loves  to  tramp  through 
untraveled  country  districts  without  a  cent  in  his 
pocket,  exchanging  'rhymes  for  bread'  at  farm- 
ers' hearths."  Apparently  he  really  does  what 
one  suspects  "David  Grayson"  of  achieving 
mostly  in  his  fancy,  and  he  is  distinctly  a  person 
to  welcome  with  thanksgiving.  For  he  is  in  the 
sound  tradition  of  "all  strict  Franciscan  men," 
and  now  as  in  the  days  of  that  amazing  lyrist 
Jacopone  de  Todi,  the  cult  of  Lady  Poverty  seems 
to  bestow  the  veracious  gift  of  song.  Friendli- 
ness everywhere  has  been  his  portion : 

"The  rich  said,  'You  are  welcome',— 
Yes,  even  the  rich  were  good: 
How  strange  that  in  their  feasting 
His  songs  were  understood ! 
The  doors  of  the  poor  were  open, — 
The  poor  who  had  wandered  too"- 

The  American  Masefield  some  people  are  calling 
Mr.  Lindsay, — for,  as  with  the  Englishman, 
vagrancy  and  culture  have  combined  to  enrich  his 
spirit,  and  his  best  work  is  the  revelation  of  real- 
ity's poignant  romance.  But  what  gives  force  to 
the  description  is  the  epithet,  for  our  new  poet  is 
assuredly  American,  after  a  good  fashion  all  his 
own.  In  his  delicate,  fresh,  honest  work,  the  pas- 
sion for  our  national  life,  especially  as  found  in 
the  Middle  West,  finds  at  times  strangely  beau- 
tiful expression.  The  "clean  prairie  lands"  and 
"little  prairie  towns"  take  their  serene  place  be- 
side Virgil's  country,  and  Springfield  shines  with 
as  classic  a  light  as  Athens.  The  zeal  for  social 
righteousness — dare  we  not  say  that  it  is  becom- 
ing a  national  quality? — is  hot  within  him.  He 
has,  surprising  to  say,  the  gift  of  translating  the 
impulse  of  reform  into  real  singing  verse  that 
quickens  and  stings.  This  is  a  rare  power.  Grimly 

'General  William  Booth  Enters  into  Heaven  and  Other 
Poems.  By  Nicholas  Vachel  Lindsay.  Mitchell  Kennerley. 
119  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.31. 


reading  the  effusions  of  many  poetasters,  we 
are  likely  to  decide  in  despondent  fashion  that  the 
public  will  have  to  choose  between  the  ecstasy  of 
song  and  the  ecstasy  of  making  the  world  better. 
But  Mr.  Lindsay,  lucky  man,  has  both  of  them. 
King  Arthur's  men  and  Cromwell's  men  have 
"come  again"  to  his  vision  while  he  is,  as  he  tells 
us,  "a  field-worker  in  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of 
Illinois": 

"And  Lincoln's  men  have  come  again; 
Up  from  the  South  he  flayed, 
The  grandsons  of  his  foes  arise 
In  his  own  cause  arrayed. 
They  rise  for  freedom  and  clean  laws, 
High  laws,  that  shall  endure. 
Our  God  establishes  his  arm 
And  makes  the  battle  sure!" 

Few  recent  poets  command  rhythms  more  vigor- 
ous and  stirring,  effects  more  unexpected  in  love- 
liness. Mr.  Lindsay  can  sing,  even  while  telling 
us  Why  I  Voted  the  Socialist  Ticket,  or  writing 
on  foreign  missions.  There  are  non-social  poems 
in  the  book:  Fantasies  and  Whims,  that  prove 
the  wide  range  through  which  his  happy  imagina- 
tion wanders.  Some  are  dainty,  some  forced;  a 
few,  like  Eden  in  Winter  and  Genesis  indicate, 
as  does  the  devotion  to  Buddha,  that  mystical  in- 
stinct which  today  wakens  in  most  of  us  after 
long  blighting  years.  But  indeed  this  instinct 
everywhere  thrills  through  the  social  and  national 
feeling,  and  it  is  the  union  of  the  two  that  inspires 
the  firmest  work.  One  must  mention  the  name 
poem.  It  is  the  Salvation  Army  quintessential ;  all 
the  rhythm  and  stir  of  it,  all  the  blare  and  flare 
of  it,  all  the  tenderness,  all  the  transcendent  open- 
ings into  celestial  realms. 

Mr.  Lindsay  can  wing  his  flight  with  his  own 
Aviator  into  regions  of  charming  fantasy.  But 
we  recognize  in  his  work  more  serious  value,  more 
real  poetic  promise,  when  he  treads  buoyantly  on 
solid  earth,  keeping  step  with  the  new  crusaders 
and  perceiving  that  they  march  to  the  music  of 
the  spheres. 


A  FLOURISHING  INDUSTRY 

Sarah  N.  Cleghorn 

Among  our  factories  at  times  I  see 

A  certain  ghostly  factory 
Where  a  poor  quality  of  goods  is  made 

For  an  incredibly  cheap  trade. 
Its  walls  are  built  of  the  pinched  wages  in 

Pay  envelopes  a  world  too  thin; 
Its  output  is  a  marketable  bale 

Of  women's  bodies,  bleached  and  frail. 
Who  might  its  manager  and  owner  be? 

Captains,  so-called,  of  industry. 
And  who  the  stockholders,  my  conscience,  pray? 

Fellow-consumer,  we  are  they. 
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FRANK    AVERY    HUTCH1NS 


THOMAS  G.  PARRIS 
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pRANK  Avery  Hutchins,  who  died  the 
other  day  at  Madison,  Wis.,  was  a 
modest,  retiring,  not  over-strong  man, 
who  never  held  conspicuous  office  and 
whose  maximum  salary  is  said  to  have 
been  $1,600. 

Yet  to  him  is  credited  the  vision  and 
the  long  years  of  promotion  work  which 
resulted  in  the  social  activities  of  the 
State  Library  and  of  the  university  ex- 
tension movement  in  Wisconsin.  He  was 
the  pioneer  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Bureau,  of  the  state  park  system,  of  the 
state's  awakening  to  public  health  prob- 
lems. For  years  he  was  secretary  of 
the  state  tuberculosis  association,  serv- 
ing without  pay  until  it  was  firmly  es- 
tablished. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Journal  says  of 
him:  "More  comprehensively  than  any 
other  one,  he  was  the  architect  of  this 
commonwealth's  self-equipment  for  in- 
telligence. And  more  completely  than 
any  other  was  his  life,  his  whole  thought, 
ambition  and  energy,  given  to  this  de- 
velopment which  is  the  greatness  of  Wis- 
consin— given  not  that  he  might  be  paid, 
or  that  he  might  be  called  a  leader — 
given  with  utter  self-effacement,  buried, 
simply  that  this  structure  might  rise." 


the  train,  they  formed  its  silent  guard. 
They  lifted  the  wreath-covered  coffin 
into  the  car  and  then  crossed  themselves 
and  knelt  in  prayer  on  the  platform  to 
watch  beside  her  until  the  train  pulled 
out  at  1  a.  m. 

"This  silent  and  simple  tribute  was  as 
certainly  'Dilly's'  funeral  as  was  the 
service  at  Sandwich,  Mass.,  where,  look- 
ing across  at  hills  and  dunes  and  pines, 
her  friends  laid  her  body  at  rest  in  the 
dignified  old  burying  ground  where  all 
her  people  lie." 

Of  Cape  Cod  ancestry,  early  left  an 
orphan,  Miss  Dillingham  gave  her  whole 
brief  life  to  the  work  of  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  and  Greenwich  House, 
following  her  graduation  from  Wellesley 
and  the  School  of  Philanthropy. 


J  SABEL  W.  DILLINGHAM  died  Jan- 
uary 18  of  a  contagious  disease  while 
at  her  post  in  the  New  York  Charity 
Organization  Society  and  as  a  resident 
of  Greenwich  House. 

Perhaps  no  more  striking  tribute  was 
ever  rendered  a  social  worker  than  that 
of  the  young  men  in  the  Greenwich 
House  clubs  who  had  been  her  especial 
friends.  Mrs.  V.  G.  Simkhovitch  wrote 
of  it  in  the  Evening  Post:  "The  night 
her  body  was  borne  from  the  baggage 
room  at  the  Grand  Central  station  to 


JAMES  O.  WHITE 

'"pHE  appointment  of  Thomas  G.  Par- 
ris  as  chief  probation  officer  of  the 
juvenile  section  of  the  new  Municipal 
Court  in  Philadelphia  has  silenced  the 
fears  of  many  who  believed  that  the  po- 
sitions created  by  the  reorganized  court 
would  fall  wholly  to  tipstaves  and  po- 
litical henchmen. 

Mr.  Parris's  training  and  experience 
in  educational  matters  have  given  him 
keen  appreciation  and  understanding  of 
the  pranks  and  problems  of  youngsters. 
He  was  teacher  of  boys  in  the  Drexel 
public  school  at  Chestnut  Hill  from  1904 
to  1906.  Since  that  time  he  has  been 
supervising  principal  of  the  Pastorius 
school  of  Germantown  where  he  has  had 
under  his  supervision  forty  teachers  and 
600  boys  and  girls  ranging  from  three 
and  one-half  to  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Parris  is  a  graduate  of  the  School 
of  Pedagogy,  Temple  University,  1910, 
and  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1912.  He  is  still  taking  advanced  work 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
pedagogy,  sociology  and  psychology. 

As  chief  probation  officer,  Mr.  Parris 
will  be  the  administrative  officer  of  the 
Municipal  Court  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  juvenile  offences  and  child  welfare 
coming  within  the  scope  of  the  broad 
powers  conferred  upon  the  court  by  the 
last  legislature. 

JAMES  O.  White,  superintendent  of 
the  Cincinnati  Union  Bethel,  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
municipal  Department  of  Charities  and 
Correction.  The  appointment  is  a  trib- 
ute to  the  work  he  has  accomplished, 
and  is  particularly  interesting,  as  he  is 
not  a  member  of  the  political  party  now 
controlling  Cincinnati.  Mr.  White  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  Union  Bethel  for 
eleven  years,  and  has  developed  its  work 
in  many  directions.  He  has  been  a  leader 
in  the  movement  to  develop  the  city's 
social  policy. 


ISABEL  W.  DILLINGHAM 


T  N   resigning  the  executive  secretary- 
ship    of    the    Maryland    Asociation 
for  the  Prevention  and  Relief  of  Tuber- 
culosis, which  he  has  held  since  April 
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1,  1905,  H.  Wirt  Steele  deprives  the 
anti-tuberculosis  movement  in  this  coun- 
try of  the  services  of  the  "dean"  of  its 
secretaries.  He  was  the  oldest  in  point 
of  service  among  them.  Mr.  Steele  is 
now  giving  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
to  the  City  Club  of  Baltimore  as  its 
secretary. 

In  his  contact  with  many  of  the  so- 
cial movements  in  Baltimore  and  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Steele  has  come  to  see  the 
need  of  a  closer  union,  in  spirit  and  or- 
ganization, of  the  citizens  of  Baltimore. 
The  accomplishment  of  this  he  believes 
can  be  brought  about  by  the  City  Club, 
a  growing  organization  which  is  look- 
ing forward  to  the  building  of  a  down- 
town clubhouse. 

Mr.  Steele's  debut  in  social  work  was 
with  the  Chicago  Bureau  of  Charities 
in  1898.  Previous  to  that  he  had  been 
in  newspaper  work  in  Indiana.  In  1903 
he  was  general  secretary  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  of  Seattle.  He 
has  been  secretary  of  the  Maryland 
State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection, treasurer  and  president  of  the 
Social  Service  Club  of  Maryland,  and 
secretary  of  the  state  Child  Labor 
Committee.  In  1907  he  entered  upon 
graduate  work  in  the  economics  depart- 
ment of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and 
during  his  five  years'  service  as  press 
secretary  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction,  put  the  gist 
of  its  meetings  on  nearly  every  news- 
paper desk  in  the  country. 


M.  GOODRICH,  who  for 
a  year  has  been  head  resident  of 
the  Margaret  Bottome  Memorial,  the 
King's  Daughters'  Settlement  House  in 
Harlem,  New  York  city,  became  on 
February  1,  the  first  social  secretary 
of  the  new  club  for  girl  students  at 
Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn.  This  club, 
which  was  opened  early  in  the  month, 
is  located  at  the  corner  of  Willoughby 
avenue  and  Hall  street  and  is  designed 
to  meet  the  social  and  recreational 
needs  of  the  girl  students,  especially 
those  boarding  in  the  city.  For  thirteen 
years  Miss  Goodrich  served  in  the  gen- 
eral office  and  as  instructor  in  the 
academic'  department  at  Hampton  Insti- 
tute. 


J^OBERT  E.  Tracy,  of  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  has  recently  been  appointed 
financial  secretary  of  the  Philadelphia 
Society  for  Organizing  Charity.  Mr. 
Tracy  goes  to  Philadelphia  well  equipped 
for  his  new  work.  For  the  past  year 
he  has  been  with  the  Massachusetts  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  and  for  six  years  previous  he 
was  connected  with  the  Children's  Insti- 
tutions Department  of  Boston.  He  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1906  and 
from  the  Harvard  law  school  in  1911. 


fjAVERFORD  College  has  created  a 
department  of  social  work  as  a 
means  of  making  the  college  a  greater 
force  in  the  community  life,  and  has 
called  to  the  chair  Frank  D.  Watson  of 
the  staff  of  the  New  York  School  of 
Philanthropy.  It  is  believed  that  this 
is  the  first  time  the  title,  professor  of 


social  work,  has  gained  a  permanent  place 
in  college  circles. 

Professor  Watson  is  a  native  of  Phil- 
adelphia, a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  from  which  he  received  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  in  1911.  He  has  been 
a  high  school  teacher,  head  of  a  boys' 
club  at  Southwark  Neighborhood  House 
in  Philadelphia  and  assistant  secretary  of 


the  Pennsylvania  Child  Labor  Commit- 
tee. From  1906  until  1911  he  was  in- 
structor in  economics  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and  acting  instructor  at 
Swarthmore  College.  Since  1911  he  has 
been  a  member  of  the  permanent  staff  of 
the  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy, 
with  work  centering  in  a  course  on  the 
scientific  basis  of  social  work. 
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A  NEWER  CANON  OF  PEACE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Enclosed  please  find 
one  definition  of  the  social  worker: 
Social  worker — a  scientific  saint. 

JOSEPH  LEE. 

Boston. 


FOR  STICKING  STAMPS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  A  condition  in  our 
post  offices  which  might  be  overlooked 
under  ordinary  circumstances  forces 
itself,  at  the  holiday  season,  upon  the 
attention  of  any  person  interested  in 
public  hygiene.  As  a  rule  no  provision 
is  made  for  moistening  stamps.  It 
might  be  suggested  that  the  sponge  oc- 
casionally supplied  is  objectionable  be- 
cause difficult  to  keep  clean.  But  some 
better  arrangement  could  doubtless  be 
found.  A  glass  bottle  filled  with  water 
and  with  a  cover  into  which  a  small 
brush  is  fitted  (as  in  a  glue  bottle)  has 
proved  convenient  on  my  desk. 

Is  there  not  some  national  organiza- 
tion for  the  promotion  of  public  health 
which  can  effectively  solve  this  prob- 
lem? 


Cleveland. 


MAY  C.  QUINBY. 


DOMESTIC  SERVICE,  AN  ALTER- 
NATIVE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  article  on  the 
Protest  of  the  Working  Women  of  New 
York  speaks  of  "the  alternatives  of 
suicide  or  prostitution."  May  one  with- 
out laying  himself  open  to  the  charges 
of  cynicism  or  brutality  suggest  a  third 
alternative  in  domestic  service? 

CYRUS  L.  SULZBERGER. 

New  York. 


•WHO  WILL  WRITE  IT 

To  THE  EDITOR:  We  have  heard  a 
deal  in  these  days  about  reform — prog- 
ress in  sociological  lines,  etc.  Would 
it  be  possible  for  you  to  give  us  in 
THE  SURVEY  a  list  of  results  of  practi- 
cal value  to  a  work-a-day  world  of  all 
this  talk  and  effort? 

I  don't  doubt  but  that  much  has  been 
done,  and  yet  we  are  hearing  quite  as 
frequently  of  law  disregarded,  of  rich 
men  and  large  corporations  violating 
law,  of  a  great  fire — hundreds  burned 
to  death,  etc:  yet  no  one  is  sent  to  state 
prison  for  life.  Instead,  only  a  petty  fine 


is  imposed.  Make  these  rascals  guilty 
of  murder  in  the  second  degree  at  least, 
and  send  the  scamps  to  state  prison  for 
twenty  years.  If  they  ever  get  out, 
maybe  they  might  obey  laws.  I'm 
where  I  see  the  injustice  of  much  stuff 
called  "law." 

P.  C.  JOHNSON. 

[Chaplain  Nebraska  State  Penitentiary.] 
Lincoln,  Neb. 


DALLAS  PLEASE  NOTE 

To  THE  EDITOR:'  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  an  error  on  page  438  of 
THE  SURVEY  of  January  10,  in  the  item 
For  Better  Babies  in  Texas.  Dallas  is 
just  four  years  behind  El  Paso,  as  1 
started  the  "baby  work"  in  El  Paso  in 
1910.  I  am  the  pioneer  in  follow-up 
work  and  stood  for  home  modification 
of  pure,  raw  milk  at  the  time  the  New 
York  Milk  Committee  (under  Wilbur  C. 
Phillips)  was  making  every  effort  to 
dispense  bottled  milk — pasteurized — 
and  I  feel  I  am  qualified  to  judge  the 
work  done.  I  also  inaugurated  the 
Delineator  School  for  Mothers  and  put 
that  work  into  practice. 

I  am  sorry  I  haven't  all  my  literature 
on  that  subject,  but  I  enclose  two  re- 
prints and  you  will  find  mention  of  my 
work  in  some  of  your  back  numbers. 

In  1911  I  opened  the  South  Side  Set- 
tlement House — playground,  nursery, 
hospital,  exhibit  and  lecture  room,  school 
lunches,  milk  depot,  ice  depot.  Our 
clinics  were  held  three  days  weekly  and 
I  did  the  follow-up  work.  El  Paso  still 
carries  on  the  work.  Please  correct  the 
aforesaid  item.  Francis  H.  McLean  or 
Mrs.  Helene  Ingram  can  tell  you  all 
about  that  wonderful  work. 

H.  GRACE  FRANKLIN. 

[Grass  Valley  Surgical  Hospital.] 

Grass  Valley,  Cal. 


BASEBALL  GAME  AT  MEMPHIS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  Philadelphia 
Morons  have  challenged  the  world  to  a 
baseball  game  to  be  played  in  Memphis 
during  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction. 

The  challenge  has  been  accepted  by 
the  All-Southern  Team,  but  it  may  be 
that  Boston  and  several  of  the  other 
cities  would  also  like  to  cross  bats  with 
this  arrogant  group  from  Philadelphia. 

We    trust   that    your    sporting    editor 
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will  take  the  necessary  steps  to  bring  this 
challenge  to  the  attention  of  the  other 
baseball  teams  of  the  national  confer- 
ence. We  have  already  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  grounds  and  it  will  be  a 
baseball  grounds  and  not  an  indoor  base- 
ball affair.  J.  P.  KRANZ. 
Memphis. 


THE  PITH  OF  CHARITY 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Since  I  have  been  en- 
gaged in  social  work,  I  have  often  felt 
the  need  of  various  kinds  of  publicity 
material,  chiefly  pithy  sayings,  epigrams, 
apt  quotations,  and  the  like.  I  have 
seldom  been  able  to  find  any  suitable  to 
this  use,  and  have  accordingly  had  to 
make  them  up. 

Since  such  material  is  of  great  value 
in  educating  a  community  (just  now  I 
could  place  any  amount  of  it  in  our  best 
newspapers),  it  has  occurred  to  me  that 
THE  SURVEY  might  ask  its  contributors 
to  send  in  such  material  that  they  pro- 
duce themselves  or  run  across.  I  attach 
a  few  suggestions: 

"Do  more  than  help  the  poor  in  their 
poverty.  Help  them  out  of  it." 

"What  the  poor  man  needs  is  not  a 
crutch  but  a  ladder." 

"Don't  let  your  charity  degenerate  into 
mere  alms-giving.     Give   at  least  your 
sympathy  and  your    intelligent  interest 
along  with  your  money.    Better  still,  give 
of  your  time  and  your  thought  to  help 
solve  the  problems  of  those  in  need." 
FREDERICK  A.  BLOSSOM. 
[Extension  secretary,  Federated  Chari- 
ties.] 

Baltimore. 

SACRAMENTO'S  CITY  PLAN 
CAMPAIGN 

To  THE  EDITOR  :  As  a  part  of  the  City 
Planning  Committee's  campaign  to  edu- 
cate ourselves  and  our  associates,  we 
have  used  articles  clipped  from  THE 
SURVEY  and  other  magazines.  An  article 
(for  instance,  the  one  in  your  issue  of 
November  13  last  on  Child  Welfare  at 
the  National  Conservation  Exposition  in 
Knoxville)  is  sent  with  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  each  committee.  The  letter 
gives  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
other  members  of  his  committee  to  whom 
he  is  asked  to  send  it  after  reading. 

It  has  made  THE  SURVEY  effective  in 
ways  far  beyond  the  interest  of  its  regu- 
lar readers.  As  we  have  fifteen  sections 
of  our  City  Planning  Committee,  with 
150  members,  it  has  been  a  school  in  bet- 
terment for  grown-ups. 

You  may  be  interested  in  knowing  that 
Werner  Hegemann,  the  German  city  plan- 
ner, came  to  us  in  June  through  the  Peo- 
ple's Institute.  We  also  obtained  a  hous- 
ing expert  from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia who  worked  with  us  several 
months. 

Out  of  Dr.  Hegemann's  coming,  the 
work  has  spread  to  Oakland  and  Berke- 
ley, and  we  have  accomplished  in  five 
months  what  we  expected  would  take  as 
many  years.  The  education  of  Sacra- 
mento has  resulted  in  a  city  plan  under 
municipal  control.  A  contract  has  been 
closed  with  Mr.  Nolen  for  the  work. 


Sacramento.  Cal. 


C.  M.   GOETHE. 


WHERE  IGNORANCE  IS  DEATH 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Where  are  the 
medical  social  workers  that  such  a 
story  can  be  told  in  these  enlightened 
days  as  the  one  entitled  Where  Ignor- 
ance is  Death  in  THE  SURVEY  of  Janu- 
ary 10? 

Surely  no  doctor  lives  so  regardless 
of  the  public's  safety  as  to  defy  the 
anti-tuberculosis  society,  so  indifferent 
to  the  patient's  welfare  as  to  conceal 
his  condition  and  condemn  him  to  use- 
less expense  and  hopeless  suffering,  so 
ignorant  of  all  the  blessed  doctrine  of 
Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot's  gospel,  as  to 
thus  treat  an  advanced  case  of  con- 
sumption. 

The  story  might  well  have  borne  the 
hall  marks  of  verisimilitude  fifteen 
years  ago.  Out-patient  clinics  were 
then  merely  like  offices  where  the  pay 
envelope  was  handed  out  rapidly,  indis- 
criminately, regardless  of  how  the 
money  was  spent,  or  whether  the  re- 
ceiver lived,  died  or  returned.  The  bet- 
ter practitioners  deplored  this  condition 
of  affairs,  the  best  reformed  it.  all  have 
now  abandoned  it,  it  is  to  be  hoped. 

Except  in  the  most  ignorant  com- 
munities, where  the  li&fht  of  medical  so- 
cial service  has  not  yet  penetrated,  such 
a  physician  as  this  story  portrays  would 
not  be  tolerated.  If  such  still  practise 
in  this  benighted  fashion  let  them  read 
this  tale.  They  need  it. 

EXPERIENCE  MARSHALL. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

[The  story  is  true.  Worse,  it  is 
typical  of  a  steady  stream  of  such  cases 
on  the  records  of  tuberculosis  and  re- 
lief societies  of  the  West  and  the 
Southwest.  See  Mr.  McLean's  article 
in  THE  SURVEY  for  March  1,  1913. — 
Ed.]  

SIN  AND  ATONEMENT 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  am  not  prudish 
and  can  stand  a  good  deal.  I  have  grave 
doubts  about  the  wisdom  or  value  of 
much  of  the  sex  discussion,  but  have 
made  no  protests.  I  enjoy  THE  SUR- 
VEY without  being 'obliged  to  agree  with 
it  in  all  particulars.  In  fact  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  read  the  other  side  some- 
times. It  wakes  one  up. 

But  the  limit  of  my  endurance  was 
reached  when  I  read  the  poem,  The  Cry 
to  Christ  of  the  Daughters  of  Shame. 
That  many  of  them  are  victims  of  ig- 
norance and  weakness  we  are  all  ready 
to  admit.  That  few  would  fall  if  not 
tempted  by  man  is  a  truism.  But  how 
can  anybody  think  of  their  act  as  a 
daily  atonement?  And  how  can  any- 
body, least  of  all  a  woman,  compare 
that  act  with  the  atonement  of  the  sin- 
less Christ? 

And  how  can  you.  Mr.  Editor,  find 
any  justification  for  such  a  theory  in 
the  case  of  the  woman  taken  in  adult- 
ery? Does  the  Master  there  say  any- 
thing about  her  act  beine:  one  of  atone- 
ment? On  the  contrary,  He  says 
"from  henceforth  sin  no  more."  cer- 
tainly saying  as  plainly  as  possible  that 
her  act  was  not  atonement,  but  sin. 

If  it  is  an  atonement,  it  is  a  beautiful 
act  of  self-sacrifice  worthy  of  the  emu- 
lation of  all  women,  including1  the  au- 
thor of  the  poem.  So  it  was  once  con- 


sidered, and  beautiful,  highborn  women 
"consecrated"  themselves  to  such  a  life 
in  heathen  temples  and  were  honored 
for  it.  Would  you  advise  your  wife, 
sister  or  daughter  to  make  such  "atone- 
ment"? Does  the  thief  or  the  murder- 
er atone  for  sin  by  his  violation  of  the 
decalogue?  How,  then,  is  there  any 
atonement  in  the  violation  of  the  most 
personal  of  all  the  commandments? 

The  life  of  lust  is  sin  in  woman  as 
in  man.  As  he  is  usually  the  aggressor, 
hers  is  perhaps  the  lesser  sin  as  hers  is 
the  greater  punishment.  The  Christ 
will  forgive  him  or  her  if  really  peni- 
tent, but  He  will  not  put  their  act  on  a 
par  with  His  atonement  on  Calvary. 

To  imply  that  He  does  is  saved  from 
the  charge  of  blasphemy  only  on  the 
supposition  that  the  one  who  makes  the 
comparison  is  ignorant  of  the  real  na- 
ture of  both  sin  and  atonement. 

NELSON  B.  CHESTER. 

[Pastor  First  Congregational  Church] 

Caldwell,  N.  J. 


ANOTHER  BATHING  BEACH 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  Rockaway  for 
Bathers  or  Institutions?  you  fail  to 
mention  the  splendid  beach  at  Dyker 
Beach  Park.  This  park  is  located  on 
Gravesend  Bay  between  Fort  Hamilton 
and  Bay  Eighth  street,  Brooklyn.  Here 
is  a  splendid  stretch  of  sand  for  bath- 
ing. It  can  be  reached  by  thousands  for 
a  single  fare.  I  wish  we  could  say  as 
much  for  some  of  the  other  parks  you 
mention.  A  comparatively  small  invest- 
ment here  should  place  this  beach  among 
the  city's  most  popular  bathing  points. 
SEYMOUR  BARNARD. 

[Sec'y  Parks  and  Playground  Assn.] 
Brooklyn. 


FROM  A  PRIEST 

To  THE  EDITOR:  From  the  first  num- 
ber of  your  admirable  paper  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  being  a  subscriber, 
and  it  is  as  a  friend  and  as  one  who  is 
grateful  for  the  wide  area  of  helpful- 
ness presented  by  your  pages  week  after 
week,  that  I  write  questioning  your  good 
taste  in  publishing,  on  January  17,  an 
attack  on  the  House  of  Bishops  of  the 
Episcopal  church  by  one  of  your  cor- 
respondents. 

This  attack  was  so  unfair  as  to  be 
quite  unworthy  of  publication  in  your 
columns.  The  leaders  of  the  Episcopal 
church  have  repeatedly  announced  their 
glad  willingness  to  co-operate  along 
social  lines  unstintedly.  They  have 
shown  their  frank  honesty  of  purpose  in 
this  respect  in  a  hundred  ways,  the 
nation  over.  The  action  of  the  House 
of  Bishops  in  refusing  to  enter  the 
federation  of  Protestant  churches  was 
based  on  an  ecclesiastical  difference 
which  is  fundamental,  as  defined  by  the 
federation.  I  think  I  am  not  wrong  in 
submitting  that  criticism  of  the  bishops 
by  members  of  their  own  church  on 
matters  ecclesiastical  should  not  be  per- 
mitted in  letters  to  a  journal  like  THE 
SURVEY,  where  the  subject  cannot  be 
fairly  "thrashed  out"  in  your  corres- 
pondence columns. 
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Dr.  Rainsford  knows  very  well,  or 
should  know,  that  he  is  unfair  in  at- 
tributing dishonesty  or  inconsistency  of 
purpose  to  the  bishops,  and  he  also 
knows  that  the  columns  of  THE  SURVEY 
are  no  place  for  him  or  for  any  other 
person  to  ridicule  the  House  of  Bishops 
for  sitting  with  closed  doors,  or  for 
any  other  deed  which  is  purely  or  mainly 
ecclesiastical  in  its  technicality. 

I  hope  that  you  will  be  kind  enough 
to  publish  this  letter,  and  that  if  any 
other  priest  of  the  church  attempts  to 
attack  the  church  in  your  columns  on 
matters  of  theological  or  ecclesiastical 
controversy,  you  will  kindly  refer  him 
to  the  church  papers,  where  he  can  be 
fully  dealt  with  without  further  intru- 
sion on  your  circle  of  readers. 

JOHN   HENRY  HOPKINS. 
[Rector  Church  of  the  Redeemer."] 

Chicago. 


[In  THE  SURVEY  for  November  3 — 
at  the  opening  of  the  General  Conven- 
tion of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
— Dr.  Rainsford  made  a  plea  for  fel- 
lowship in  service  rather  than  for  unity 
in  creeds.  Our  subsequent  report  of  the 
proceedings  recorded  that  after  years  of 
hesitation  the  convention  voted  to  affili- 
ate with  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America,  and  ordered  its 
Board  of  Missions  to  co-operate  with 
similar  organizations  in  other  churches. 

Dr.  Rainsford's  letter  of  January  17 
was  to  correct  our  statement  by  pointing 
out  that  such  resolutions  passed  the 
clerical  and  lay  House  of  Deputies,  only 
to  be  defeated  and  lost  in  the  House  of 
Bishops.  Dr.  Rainsford  did  not  charge 
the  House  of  Bishops  with  being  dis- 
honest, and  did  not  enter  into  the  tech- 
nicalities, purely  or  mainly  ecclesiastical, 
which  actuated  them.  He  waived  all 
that,  and  set  down  the  bald  fact  that 
with  the  field  for  common  effort  open 
before  them,  they  failed  to  enter  upon 
it.— ED.] 


KANSAS  CITY  CIVIC  PROGRESS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  wish  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  the  extended  and 
complimentary  presentation  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Welfare,  which  ap- 
peared in  THE  SURVEY  of  January  24, 
1914.  It  has  brought  many  letters  of 
inquiry  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
about  our  work  and  I  have  taken  pleas- 
ure in  answering  them  all  and  supply- 
ing reports  to  all  who  have  applied  so 
far.  There  seems  to  be  a  widespread 
interest  in  the  type  of  work  represent- 
ed by  the  Board  'of  Public  Welfare,  and 
it  might  be  of  some  service  to  mention 
the  fact  that  my  address  on  Boards  of 
Public  Welfare  and  Good  City  Govern- 
ment can  be  secured  from  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tions, W.  T.  Cross,  secretary,  315 
Plymouth  Court,  Chicago.  This  sets 
forth  the  underlying  principles  of  our 
work  and  would  be  useful  to  people 
who  contemplate  trying  to  start  some- 
thing of  the  kind.  L  A  HALBERT. 

[General  superintendent.  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare.! 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


JOTTINGS 


DREW  RURAL  CONFERENCE 

The  first  rural  church  conference  at 
Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Madison, 
N.  J.,  held  the  last  week  in  January, 
proved  a  stimulating  two  days  for  sev- 
enty-five delegates  and  the  student  body. 


FELLOWSHIPS  FOR  WOMEN 

Fellowships  of  $500  each  in  research 
in  regard  to  the  employment  of  women 
are  offered  by  the  Women's  Education- 
al and  Industrial  Union,  264  Boylston 
Street,  Boston.  The  fellowships  are 
limited  to  women  holding  a  college  de- 
gree, and  applications  must  be  filed  be-, 
fore  March  1.  Studies  of  dressmaking, 
millinery,  boot-and-shoe-making  and 
home  work  are  in  preparation  for  the 
press. 

DANCE  CARDS 

The  Association  of  Neighborhood 
Workers,  New  York,  contends  that  all 
the  latest  dances  can  be  danced  in  the 
position  shown  on  a  card  distributed 
freely  at  the  settlement  club  dances. 


This  illustration  represents 
trie  correct  position  and  the 
one  required  by  all  dancing 
here 

Kindly  see  that  your 
dancing  conforms  to  this 
standard 

Improper  dancing  not 
allowed 


Those  who  offend  are  quietly  handed 
another  edition  which  reads  on  the  other 
side:  "Your  attention  is  called  to  the 
method  of  dancing.  It  does  not  con- 
form to  our  standard.  Please  note  that 
the  use  of  this  room  is  restricted  to 
those  who  follow  the  rules  only." 

The  association  will  supply  cards  to 
organizations  which  give  dances  for 
young  people. 


FARM  COLONY  FOR  PRISONERS 

A  farm-colony  for  penitentiary  prison- 
ers is  to  be  established  in  Madison 
County,  O.,  next  spring.  A  fourteen- 
hundred-acre  farm  has  just  been  pur- 
chased, and  plans  are  being  worked  out 
along  the  lines  of  the  Cleveland  Correc- 
tion Farm  at  Warrensville,  O.  Harris 
R.  Cooley,  director  of  public  welfare 
in  Cleveland  and  originator  of  the  Cleve- 
land farm  plan,  is  a  member  of  the  spec- 
ial penitentiary  commission  which  has 
the  new  farm  plans  in  charge. 


APPLIED  ART  IN  MINNESOTA 

The  Minnesota  State  Art  Commission 
is  undertaking  to  apply  very  definitely 
the  principles  of  art  to  rural  daily  life. 
It  offers  substantial  prizes  for  the  best 
model  village  house  and  the  best  model 
farm  house  which  Minnesota  designers 


can  plan.  The  competition  aims  to  show 
that  the  proper  building  of  country 
houses  and  their  proper  landscape  set- 
ting is  a  practical  art  problem,  as  well 
as  to  apply  art  to  the  problem  of  bet- 
tering home  conditions. 


PROBATION  MANUAL 

The  New  York  Probation  Associa- 
tion has  issued  a  Manual  for  Probation 
Officers,  said  to  be  the  first  book  of  its 
kind  ever  published.  It  is  a  volume  of 
260  pages  which  is  sent  free  to  those  in- 
terested upon  application  to  the  asso- 
ciation at  the  Capitol,  Albany.  Three 
years  of  work  have  gone  into  the  mak- 
ing of  it.  It  includes  an  analysis  of 
the  New  York  state  probation  laws,  a 
•discussion  of  the  methods  of  work  by 
probation  officers  as  distinct  from  the 
legal  aspects  of  probation,  a  lar.ge  num- 
ber of  record  and  report  forms  with  ex- 
planations and  discussions,  and  useful 
statistical  tables. 


CATHOLIC  THEATER  MOVEMENT 

The  Catholic  theater  movement  has 
been  launched  in  New  York  to  inform 
its  members  in  regard  to  current  plays 
and  to  organize  public  sentiment  against 
plays  which  offend  public  decency.  Mem- 
bers, who  do  not  pay  dues,  pledge  them- 
selves "to  avoid  improper  plays  and  ex- 
hibitions and  to  use  my  influence  that 
others  do  likewise."  A  "white  list"  of 
plays  will  be  furnished  and  a  bulletin 
published.  Mgr.  M.  J.  Lavelle  of  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral  is  director  and  Ed- 
ward J.  McGuire  president.  It  is  said 
that  Roman  Catholic  societies  with  very 
large  memberships  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  will  co-operate. 


A  DETENTION  HOME  FOR  GIRLS 

A  detention  home  for  girls  was  opened 
by  the  Cleveland  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  on  a  thirty-seven-acre  tract  at 
Warrensville,  Ohio,  in  February,  in  a 
remodeled  dwelling  accommodating  four- 
teen girls.  Girls  will  be  committed  by 
the  Juvenile  Court.  Vera  J.  Schafer, 
formerly  agent  with  the  Cleveland  Divis- 
ion of  Charities  and  Corrections,  will 
be  in  charge.  Furniture  for  the  home 
was  made  at  the  Cleveland  Correction 
Farm,  while  the  curtains,  bed  clothing 
and  similar  articles  will  be  made  by  the 
girls,  who  do  their  own  house  work  and 
will  be  trained  in  gardening  and  farm 
work. 


PUBLIC    WELFARE  DEPARTMENT 

The  new  Public  Welfare  Department 
of  the  city  of  Cleveland  is  prepared  to 
handle  large  charitable  bequests.  This 
announcement  was  made  by  the  director, 
Harris  R.  Cooley,  at  a  conference  with 
James  R.  Garfield,  member  of  the  exe- 
cutive committee  of  the  Cleveland  Fed- 
eration for  Charity  and  Philanthropy. 
Dr.  Cooley  stated  further  that  his  de- 
partment is  in  a  position  to  undertake 
welfare  activities  which  in  the  past  have 
been  handled  entirely  by  private  philan- 
thropy. The  Public  Welfare  Depart- 
ment is  one  of  the  features  of  the  new 
city  charter  of  Cleveland,  which  went 
into  effect  the  first  of  the  year. 
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A  FOLLETTE  -  PETERS  8  -  HOUR 
BILL  ENACTED  INTO  LAW 


FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  in  its  history 
Congress  has  legislated  to  shorten  the 
work  day  of  women  in  industry.  The 
La  Follette-Peters  eight-hour  bill  passed 
the  Senate  last  July;  it  passed  the 
House  on  Lincoln's  Birthday,  and  on 
February  24  the  President  signed  it. 

This  bill  provides  an  eight-hour  day 
for  women  employed  in  various  indus- 
tries in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It 
is  the  first  eight-hour  law  for  women 
to  be  enacted  east  of  Colorado. 

Aside  from  those  in  the  departments 
at  Washington,  few  women  have  gained 
leisure  from  the  series  of  acts  by  which 
Congress  has  consistently  shortened  the 
work  day  of  federal  employes,  including 
even  those  who  work  indirectly  for  the 
government  through  the  medium  of  con- 
tractors. Few  women  are  included  in 
the  army  of  government  workers  who 
enjoy  the  eight-hour  day  in  the  postal 
service,  in  the  construction  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  in  building  the  nation's  bat- 
tleships and  fortifications,  in  federal 
work  on  harbors,  rivers  and  roads. 

The  same  is  true  of  thousands  of 
workers  in  state  employment.  Work- 
ing men  rather  than  women  profit  by  the 
eight-hour  laws  for  public  work  which 
twenty-seven  states  have  enacted,  be- 
sides the  United  States  government  and 
many  municipalities. 

Not  until  1914  did  Congress  act  to 
protect  the  small  group  of  women  in  in- 
dustry for  whom  it  could  long  ago  have 
legislated  directly — those  at  work  with- 
in the  narrow  compass  of  the  district. 
Ours  has  been  the  only  civilized  govern- 
ment in  whose  capital  the  employment 
of  women  has  been  wholly  unrestricted 
by  any  law.  Washington  is  not  a  man- 
ufacturing city.  Yet  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  showed  last  winter  that 
excessive  hours  of  work  were  required 
in  laundries,  department  stores,  hotels 
and  restaurants. 

Three  years  ago,  at  the  request  of 
the  National  Consumers'  League,  Sen- 
ator La  Follette  introduced  a  bill  pro- 
viding a  ten-hour  day  for  women  work- 
ing in  the  district.  At  that  time  no 
state  provided  a  shorter  work  day.  But 
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the  march  of  events  was  faster  than 
action  by  Congress.  In  1911,  both  Cali- 
fornia and  Washington  enacted  eight- 
hour  laws  for  women.  Accordingly  the 
La  Follette-Peters  bill,  introduced  into 
Congress  last  winter,  followed  these  two 
progressive  states  in  fixing  eight  hours 
for  the  work  day. 

The  bill  includes  women  employed  in 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  establish- 
ments, in  laundries,  hotels  and  restaur- 
ants, in  telegraph  or  telephone  ex- 
changes, or  by  any  express  or  transpor- 
tation company.  It  prohibits  the  em- 
ployment of  girls  under  eighteen  years 
at  night  in  these  places  of  employment — 
a  protection  already  afforded,  in  varying 
degree,  by  twelve  states.  The  bill  does 
not  regulate  the  hours  of  stenographers 
or  office  employes,  to  the  dissatisfaction 
of  the  stenographers'  union.  In  Cali- 
fornia, office  workers  are  included  in  the 
state  law. 


T 


Hy  Mayer  in  Neto  York  Time* 
THE   SANDWICH    MAN  : 

"If   it  keeps   on  gettin"  colder,   I'm 

goin'   to   strike   the   boss   for 

thicker  boards." 


I  HE    LITERACY    TEST    IN    THE 
IMMIGRATION  BILL 

THE  BURNETT  immigration  bill, 
having  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  a  comfortable  and  non-partisan 
majority  of  241  to  126,  is  now  before 
the  Senate  and  the  expectation  is  thai 
it  will  pass.  The  rumor  is  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson  is  opposed  to  the  literacy 
test  for  limiting  the  admission  of  alien.- 
— the  principal  feature  of  the  bill — and 
many  expect  a  veto  on  this  score. 

Opponents  and  advocates  are  divided 
in  prophesying  whether  the  bill  with  this 
provision  could  not  be  passed  over  the 
President's  veto.  There  is  thus  a  pos- 
sibility that  the  bill  may  meet  the  same 
fate  as  last  year's  bill  which — also  be 
cause  of  its  literacy  provision — the  House 
failed  to  pass  over  President  Taft's  veto. 

The  Burnett  bill  is,  in  most  of  its  pro- 
visions, the  same  as  last  year's  bill  which 
was  by  the  same  author.  It  proposes 
only  a  few  important  changes,  mostly  of 
an  administrative  nature,  in  the  present 
immigration  law,  but  the  literacy  pro- 
vision has  brought  on  the  old  struggle 

This  provision  would  exclude  alien  im- 
migrants over  sixteen  years  of  age  who 
are  unable  to  read  their  own  dialect  or 
language.  Hebrew  and  Yiddish  are  ex- 
pressly embraced  in  the  bill.  Those  who 
are  fleeing  from  religious  persecution  as 
well  as  .those  having  close  family  ties 
with  admittable  immigrants  are  excepted 
from  the  literacy  test. 

A  second  important  change  in  the  ex- 
isting law  is  that  which  penalizes  steam- 
ship companies  for  bringing  in  insane 
aliens.  A  third  is  that  stowaways  and 
deserting  alien  seamen  are  excluded  pro- 
vided they  would  be  excluded  if  coming 
as  passengers.  Immigrant  inspectors 
and  matrons  for  duty  on  vessels  carrying 
immigrants  to  or  from  the  United  States 
may  be  detailed  for  duty,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  secretary  of  labor. 

Because  of  their  possible  application 
to  militant  suffragists,  labor  leaders  and 
revolutionists  who  have  destroyed  prop- 
erty in  the  course  of  their  agitations,  at- 
tention has  been  directed  toward  further 
provisions  of  the  Burnett  bill  not  in  last 
vear's  bill.  It  would  exclude  aliens  who  ad- 
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WHY-  ATTEMPT  TO  STOP  THIS, 


AS  THE  CARTOONIST  OF  THE  ROCHESTER  Herald  SEES  THE  DILLINGHAM  IMMIGRATION  BILL 


Tocate  or  teach  the  destruction  of  private 
property  and  those  who  seek  to  overthrow 
the  government  of  the  United  States.  Sim- 
ilarly, persons  falling  under  these  heads 
may  be  deported.  Socialists  and  others 
oppose  these  provisions  on  the  ground 
that  they  strike  at  the  right  of  political 
asylum. 

When  the  Burnett  bill  was  before  the 
Senate  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  attention 
was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  exemp- 
tions from  the  literacy  test  included 
only  those  who  were  fleeing  from 
''religious"  persecution.  An  attempt  to 
insert  the  words  "or  political"  failed,  it 
being  stated  by  Senator  Lodge  of  Mass- 
achusetts that  political  persecution  could 
not  exist. 

In  reporting  the  bill  to  the  House,  the 
committee  stated  its  purpose  as  being 
'to  bring  about  an  elimination  of  the 
most  undesirable  of  those  coming  to  our 
shores  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  strike 
down  those  who  come  to  make  their 
homes  with  us,  to  build  up  the  moral 
and  material  prosperity  of  our  country, 
and  to -become  permanent  citizens  among 
u«." 

The  fight  over  the  bill  has  involved 
mainly  the  literacy  test,  the  question  of 
its  effectiveness  for  the  purposes  of  ex- 


cluding immigrants,  and  the  question 
whether  immigrants  should  be  excluded 
at  all.  The  American  Federation  of 
Labor  has  thrown  its  influence  in  favor 
of  the  literacy  test,  employers  and  steam- 
ship companies  may  be  counted  on  the 
other  side,  while  social  and  patriotic  or- 
ganizations are  divided  as  to  whether 
entry  into  America  should  be  free  and 
unrestricted. 

The  two  points  of  view  clashed  recent- 
ly at  a  meeting  in  New  York  at  which 
speeches  were  made  by  Secretary  Wilson 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Jacob 
H.  Schiff.  Mr.  Wilson  declared  that 
the  standards  of  living  in  this  country 
are  higher  today  than  they  ever  have 
been  in  the  history  of  the -world  and 
that  in  order  to  preserve  these  standards 
immigration  from  countries  where  living 
conditions  are  not  so  good  should  not  be 
permitted  to  an  excessive  degree. 

Mr.  Schiff  contended  that  every  im- 
migrant who  conies  to  the  United  States 
with  strong  hands  and  an  honest  pur- 
pose becomes  an  asset  to  the  nation.  He 
held  that  the  main  difficulty  is  one  of 
distribution  and  assimilation.  Effort 
should  be  directed,  he  urged,  to  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  rather  than  to  the 
restriction  of  immigration. 


In  a  recent  speech  against  the  literacy 
test  Louis  Marshall  made  the  point  that 
the  place  to  apply  such  a  test  is  not  at 
Ellis  Island  but  in  the  naturalization 
courts.  • 

Just  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Bur- 
nett bill  by  the  House  an  effort  was 
made  by  Pacific  Coast  representatives  to 
amend  it  so  as  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  Asiatics  and  Africans.  Al- 
though the  amendments  were  tentatively 
adopted,  the  House  heeded  the  appeal  of 
the  administration  against  the  adoption 
of  any  legislation  which  would  compli- 
cate the  diplomatic  negotiations  pending 
with  Japan. 

FEDERAL  LOANS  PROPOSED  FOR 
FARMERS 

THE  UNITED  STATES  commission 
of  seven,  appointed  by  the  President  to  co- 
operate with  the  American  commission 
of  a  hundred  or  more  that  went  to  Eur- 
ope last  summer  to  study  rural  credit 
and  rural  welfare  generally,  has  made 
its  first  report  to  Congress.  The  de- 
tailed information  obtained  in  eighteen 
different  countries  by  the  members  of 
each  of  these  commissions  was  printed 
in  October,  as  Senate  document  No.  214. 
The  report  now  made  (Senate  document 
380)  is  Parts  I  and  II  of  the  report  of 
the  United  States  commission.  Part  III 
will  follow  shortly. 

Accompanying  the  report  is  the  draft 
of  legislation  recommended  by  the  com- 
mission. The  bill  suggested  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Mr.  Moss  of  Indi- 
ana as  H.  R.  12585  on  January  29,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  It  is  "a  bill  to  establish 
national  farm-land  banks." 

In  the  report,  the  commission  de- 
scribes the  needs  of  the  farmer  to  be 
large  sums  of  money  to  pay  the  purchase 
price  of  the  farm  and  to  provide  for  per- 
manent improvements  or  equipment,  and 
smaller  sums  to  finance  his  operations 
while  crops  are  being  produced. 

The  first  need  must  be  met  by  a  long- 
term  loan,  the  second  by  a  short-term 
loan. 

The  commission,  after  much  study,  is 
of  the  opinion  that  these  two  classes  of 
credit  must  be  dealt  with  separately,  and 
that  as  the  recent  currency  legislation 
will  help  make  the  ordinary  commercial 
banking  system  meet  the  farmer's  short- 
term  needs,  further  provision  for  this 
had  better  be  left  to  future  experience, 
and  the  need  for  long-term  credit  be 
made  the  object  of  chief  concern. 

In  applying  lessons  from  European 
countries  to  the  United  States,  the  com- 
mission is  careful  to  draw  attention  to 
the  differences  in  conditions — size,  hom- 
ogeneity, traditions,  etc.  But  it  finds 
the  basic  principles  underlying  the  land- 
mortgage  banks  the  same  in  widely  dif- 
ferent countries,  and  concludes  that 
while  the  exact  methods  would  not  fit 
the  United  States,  these  common  prin- 
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Hiding    behind    the    work   certificate 

The  "ordinary"  of  Muscogee  County  (Columbus)  Ga.,  granted  a  work  certificate  to  Bronson  Beers,-  son  of  Emma  Beers, 
a  widow,  under  "the  privilege  allowed  fathers  and  widows  dependent  upon  the  aid  of  their  minor  children  to  get  them  em- 
ployment in  the  factories  and  workshops  in  this  State,  as  per  Bill  No.  390,  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1906,  page  98." 

Under  the  Georgia  law,  even  a  widow's  child  must  be  ten  years  old  and  have  attended  school  twelve  weeks  in  "the  previous 
year"  before  he  can  work.  Yet  the  "ordinary"  honestly  wrote  down  in  his  record  that  Bronson  Beers  was  under  ten  years  of 
age  and  had  not  attended  school  twelve  weeks. 

His  deputy  told  Lewis  W.  Hine:  "I  am  a  practical  man.  The  cotton  mill  people  are  the  poorest  paid  workers  in  the  country. 
They  have  to  put  their  children  in  the  mills." 

While  he  was  talking,  Hine  propped  the  Beers  record  up  against  a  typewriter  and  photographed  it.  The  lines  in  the  pic- 
ture are  rubber  bands  holding  the  page  in  place. 

Both  "ordinary"  and  deputy  are  Civil  War  veterans.  Their  belief  that  it  is  a  kindness  to  permit  poor  children  to  work  in 
the  mills  is  representative  of  much  uninformed  but  honest  public  opinion.  It  is  this  that  the  National  Child  Labor  ComrrUtee 
is  striving  to  overcome. 

None  of  the  children  in  the  picture  is  Bronson  Beers,  but  all  of  them  live  in  Columbus,  Ga.  The  three, boys  hiding  behind 
the  work  permit  are  12,  10  and  8  years  of  age  respectively.  The  two  older  boys  work  regularly  in  a  hosiery  mill  and  Hayward. 
the  little  chap  in  the  center,  "helps"  his  brother  regularly. 

Gordon  Stone  of  278  Talbot  avenue,  at  the  left,  told  Mr.  Hine  on  April  17  last  that  he  was  10  years  old  and  had  been  work- 
ing several  months  as  a  turner  in  the  Massey  Hosiery  Mills  until  8  p.  m.  "Willie"  Cherry,  the  little  girl  on  the  right,  confessed 
to  no  more  than  6  years  and  her  school  teacher  confirmed  it.  She  said  she  had  been  helping  her  step-brother  regularly  in  the 
mill  after  school.  Her  mother  recently  stopped  her  work  as  it  had  hurt  her  eyes.  Her  brother.  12  years  old,  had  been  working 
in  the  mill  at  night. 


ciples  are  well  adapted  to  meet  our 
needs.  The  legislation  proposed  by  the 
commission,  which  is  printed  and  dis- 
cussed in  this  report,  conserves  these 
principles. 

House  bill  No.  12585  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  "national  farm-land 
banks"  under  the  supervision  of  a  special 
bureau  in  the  Treasury  Department. 
These  may  be  either  private  joint-stock 
or  co-operative  associations.  They  are 
yiven  power: 

(a)  To   accept   and   pay   interest   on 
deposits  and  to  receive  deposits  of  postal 
savings  funds. 

(b)  To    make    loans   on    farm    lands 


anywhere  within  the  state  in  which  they 
are  operated,  provided  that  such  loans 
are  for  not  more  than  thirty-five  years ; 
that  they  are  made  to  complete  the  pur- 
chase of  the  agricultural  lands  mortgag- 
ed, to  improve  and  to  equip  such  lands 
for  agricultural  purposes,  or  to  pay  and 
discharge  debts  secured  by  mortgages 
or  deeds  of  trust  on  such  lands;  that 
they  do  not  exceed  50  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  improved  farm-lands,  or  40  per 
cent  of  other  lands;  that  they  contain  a 
mandatory  provision  for  the  reduction 
of  the  principal  by  annual  or  semi-an- 
nual payments ;  and  that  every  such  loan 
may  be  paid  off  in  whole  or  in  part  at 


any   interest   period,   after    it    has   con- 
tinued for  five  years. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  examine 
further  the  fifty  sections  of  the  bill 
What  it  aims  to  accomplish  is  best  de- 
scribed by  the  commission,  in  discussing 
the  provision  to  exempt  from  taxation 
the  securities  of  such  banks: 

"One  of  the  leading  purposes  of  a  ra- 
tional system  of  mortgage  credits  is  to 
enable  any  honest,  industrious  agricul- 
tural laborer  or  tenant  to  acquire,  by  a 
part  payment  of  the  purchase  price,  im- 
mediate control  and  ultimate  ownership 
of  a  tract  of  land,  and  thereby  check  the 
growing  evil  of  tenancy.  At  the  same 
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A   LEXANDER    the    Great 
/    Vdrank  beer  and  conquered  the 
world  before  he  was  32.    Perhaps 
he  could  have  done  it  sooner  if  he 
had  not  drunk  beer,  but  you'd  better 
take  no  chances. 
PON                FEIGENSPAN 

Alexander  the  Great  dranlc  beer  and  conquer- 
ed the  world  before  he  was  32.     Perhaps  he  could 
have  done  it  sooner  if  he  not  drunk  beer,  but  you'd 
better  take  no  chances. 
(Brewery  Advertisement  in  New*  January  24th.) 

A  LEXANDER  the  Great  died 
f\'m  a  drunken  debauch  at  the 
age  of  33.     You'd  better  take 
no   chances. 

Anti-Saloon  League  of  New  Jersey 

Collier's   Weekly   gleefully   clipped  these  two  advertisements,   published   four 
days  apart  in  the  Newark,  N.  J.,  Evening  News. 

time  the  system  should  enable  any  owner 
•f  agricultural  real  estate  to  secure  cap- 
ital on  terms  which  will  enable  him  to 
improve  his  holding  and  to  render  his 
land  more  productive.  In  either  in- 
stance, the  terms  must  be  such  as  to 
prevent  temporary  crop  failure  from 
driving  the  owner  from  his  farm  and 
from  causing  the  loss  of  all  savings. 

''These  are  worthy  purposes,  and  they 
will  promote  in  the  largest  and  best 
sense  the  general  welfare  of  our  repub- 
lic. These  ends  cannot  be  attained  ii) 
the  highest  degree  except  by  a  recogni- 
tion of  their  public  character  and  a  re- 
mission of  taxation  on  the  paper  values 
which  are  created  in  order  to  encourage 
the  acquisition  of  farms  by  their  oper- 
ators and  also  the  improvement  of  farm 
properties.  The  public  retains  all  real 
values  of  property  for  taxation  purposes, 
and  these  real  values  will  be  largely  en- 
hanced by  the  investment  of  large  sums 
of  capital  which  will  be  attracted  to  the 
farms  under  such  legislation." 

TAKING  THE  LEGISLATURE   BY 
THE  FORELOCK 

ALTHOUGH  the  Missouri  legisla- 
ture does  not  meet  until  next  January, 
committees  are  already  active  in  shap- 
ing a  program  of  social  legislation. 

The  State  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction  adopted  in  November  a 
comprehensive  program,  which  is  being 
worked  out  in  detail  so  that  the  bills 
themselves  will  be  ready  for  the  con- 
ference meeting  next  fall.  A  campaign 
will  be  begun  immediately  after  the 
August  primaries  to  acquaint  every  can- 
didate with  the  chief  measures  advo- 
rated. 

The  St.  Louis  Conference  of  Federa- 
tions, representing  the  various  civic, 
labor,  religious,  social  service  and  im- 
provement associations,  has  appointed  a 
committee  on  state  legislation  to  make  a 
thorough  canvass  of  legislative  needs 
and  to  outline  a  program  to  be  submitted 
on  a  referendum  to  all  the  associations 
in  the  city.  It  is  expected  that  the  pro- 
gram will  be  practically  completed  six 
months  before  the  opening  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  that  six  months  will  be  de- 
voted to  an  educational  campaign. 

As  a  result  of  similar  efforts,  the  last 
legislature  passed  a  larger  number  of 
important  laws  in  the  social  arid  indus- 


trial field  than  any  legislature  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  state.  Legislation  on  work- 
men's compensation,  the  minimum  wage 
and  prison  labor  is  practically  assured 
by  the  work  of  legislative  commissions 
on  those  subjects. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  PROBLEMS  AND 
THE  EDUCATION  OF  NURSES 

THE  RELATION  of  educated  nurses 
to  public  health  problems,  in  large,  and 
in  particular,  the  Seeley  bill  now  in  com- 
mittee at  Albany,  formed  the  subject 
of  several  vigorous  addresses  at  the 
Colony  Club,  New  York  city,  on  Feb- 
ruary 20.  The  Seeley  bill  "aims  to 
standardize  nursing  education  by  provid- 
ing that  all  women  who  are  to  be  called 
'nurses'  shall  have  had  at  least  two 
years  training  in  a  training  school  con- 
nected with  a  hospital  whose  standing 
is  approved  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  State  of  New  York."  It  deals  with  a 
subject  of  interest  in  many  states. 

Viewing  the  nurses'  field  from  the 
angle  of  the  modern  public  health  move- 
ment, Prof.  C.  E.  A.  Winslow  of  New 
York,  emphasized  four  points:  that 
through  nurses  must  come  that  education 
of  the  people  which  will  supplement  legis- 
lation; that  nurses  are  a  prime  factor  in 
such  work  as  medical  inspection  of 
schools  and  infant  welfare;  that  the 
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REGISTRATION  DAY  IN  CHICAfiO 

One  of  the  high  lights  discovered 
by  a  woman  inspector  in  the  Chicago 
Commons  precinct  was  the  registra- 
tion of  a  voter — by  a  male  clerk — as 
born  in  "Whales,  Ing." 


nurse  must  be  so  trained  that  she  can 
work  alone — taking  responsibility,  meet- 
ing crises,  and  teaching  others  to  act  as 
well  as  acting  herself;  and  that 
the  nursing  profession,  built  up  through 
recent  decades  by  nurses  themselves  is 
the  instrument  ready  at  hand  for  use  in 
public  health  work.  Wherefore,  he 
argued,  standardize  the  nurses'  educa- 
tion. 

Lilian  D.  Wald,  of  the  Nurses'  Settle- 
ment,' gave  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history 
of  the  nursing  profession,  showing  how 
from  mediaeval  abbesses  and  empresses 
to  Florence  Nightingales  of  our  own 
day,  nursing  has  had  as  its  fittest  repre- 
sentative not  a  Sairey  Gamp  but  a 
woman  of  refinement  and  strength  and 
education.  Corresponding  to  the  growth 
of  the  profession  has  been  a  growth  in 
its  opportunity.  With  a  few  instances 
from  her  own  experience  Miss  Wald  illus- 
trated the  importance  of  training  as 
fully  as  possible  women  who  are  to  do 
such  work.  The  so-called  nurse  who 
did  nothing  but  bathe  the  fevered  brow 
of  a  child,  not  recognizing  that  he  had 
diphtheria;  another  who  only  applied  a 
local  sedative  because  the  boy  "said  he 
had  toothache,"  when  presently  the 
child's  jaw  had  to  be  removed  for 
necrosis — these  cases  proved  again  the 
importance  of  that  Socratic  wisdom, 
knowing  what  one  does  not  know. 

Miss  Wald  pleaded  for  clear  distinc- 
tion of  the  grades  of  nursing.  "Have 
all  varieties — 57,  if  necessary,  but  dis- 
criminate between  the  helper,  the  trained 
attendant,  and  the  nurse  who  by  her 
special  and  extended  training  is  com- 
petent to  take  all  charge  in  grave  crises.'' 

Dr.  Herman  M.  Biggs,  state  commis- 
sioner of  health,  urged  special  training 
for  nurses  who  are  to  undertake  public 
health  work.  This  training  should  in- 
clude pre-natal,  maternity,  and  infant 
care,  experience  with  tuberculosis  and 
contagious  cases,  dietetics,  and  general 
sanitation  and  hygiene. 

Dr.  Winford  H.  Smith  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital,  Baltimore,  considered  the 
present  situation  in  the  nursing  profes- 
sion a  perfectly  natural  one.  The  pro- 
fession has  heretofore  been  too  busy  to 
develop  or  organize;  it  has  done  what  it 
could,  as  it  could.  Its  training  schools 
have  had  to  bring  revenue  to  the  hos- 
pital primarily  rather  than  train  their 
pupils.  Patients  must,  of  course,  be 
cared  for,  yet  training  of  the  nurse  must 
not  be  left  as  merely  a  secondary  mat- 
ter. To  this  end,  he  would  standardize 
the  profession  that  it  may  attract  the 
finest  type  of  woman;  relieve  nurses-in- 
training  of  much  of  their  present  rou- 
tine drudgery;  give  them  proper  hours 
and  living  conditions,  that  they  shall  not 
come  to  the  class-rooms  too  weary  to 
benefit  by  any  teaching;  and  pay  special 
instructors,  not  take  the  exhausted  mind* 
and  left-over  hours  of  already  over- 
worked men  and  women. 
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\IRST   NATIONAL   CONFERENCE 
ON  UNEMPLOYMENT 

THAT  INDUSTRY  should  be  "reg- 
ularized" so  that  seasonal  trades  will  af- 
fect the  labor  market  less  seriously;  that 
the  selling  of  labor  should  be  taken  out 
of  the  peddler — not  to  say  the  mendi- 
cant— stage  in  which  it  now  finds  it- 
self,  and  put  on  a  sound  business  basis, 
and  that  unemployment  risks  should  be 
pooled  in  a  system  of  state  insurance 
were  the  insistent  arguments  brought 
out  at  the  first  National  Conference  on 
Unemployment  in  New  York  which 
came  to  an  end  last  Saturday  afternoon. 
The  program  was  arranged  by  the 
American  section  of  the  International 
Association  on  Unemployment,  in  affil- 
iation with  the  American  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation,  and  its  sessions 
marked  a  new  attitude  in  America 
toward  the  unemployment:  problem.  The 
presence  of  over  200  delegates  repre- 
senting twenty-five  states,  fifty-nine 
cities  and  many  labor  unions ;  the  deep 
interest  with  which  the  proceedings 
were  followed,  and  the  sense  of  respon- 
sibility manifest  in  the  discussions  and 
the  resolutions  all  bore  evidence  that 
an  acute  situation  exists  and  that  it  is 
national  in  its  scope. 

The  morning  session  of  the  confer- 
ence on  February  27  was  given  over  to 
reports  from  the  different  state  dele- 
gates. There  was  a  marked  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  present 
unemployment  situation  is  acute  or  nor- 
mal. But  there  was  uniform  agreement 
that  unemployment  is  always  present  in 
greater  or  less  degree,  always  bad,  and 
that  the  country  as  a  whole  should  be 
aroused  to  the  seriousness  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  set  about  remedying  it. 

Some  measure  of  unemployment  in  the 
Middle  West  was  given  by  William  M. 
Leiserson,  superintendent  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin free  employment  exchanges,  who 
said  that  for  every  100  positions  there 
are  250  applicants  as  against  107  a  year 
ago. 

"Beware  of  the  Greeks  when  they 
come  bearing  gifts,"  was  the  salutation 
of  John  H.  Walker,  president  of  the  Illi- 
nois State  Federation  of  Labor.  "I 
confess  I  am  on  my  guard  against  many 
of  these  remedies."  Mr.  Walker  advo- 
cated municipal,  state  and  federal  em- 
ployment exchanges,  but  warned  the 
labor  unions  to  watch  lest  employers 
take  advantage  of  such  a  mobilization  of 
the  unemployed  to  beat  down  the  price 
of  labor.  Furthermore,  he  declared,  such 
government  agencies  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  send  men  as  strike-breakers  in- 
to territory  where  there  are  labor  dis- 
putes. 

John  Mitchell,  formerly  leader  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  said 
that  in  the  miners'  union  those  who  had 
full  time  work,  divided  up  their,  jobs 
with  those  who  were  out  of  work.;;.i"I. - 
don't  believe,"  said  he,  "that  socKtKn: 


THE  GOOD   SAMARITAN 

Presented  to  the  Polyclinic  Hospi- 
tal, New  York,  by  Mrs.  J.  Q.  A. 
Ward,  wife  of  the  sculptor. 


owes  every  man  a  living,  but  it  does 
owe  every  man  an  opportunity  to  earn 
a  living  honorably." 

Dr.  Marie  Equi,  of  Portland,  Ore., 
speaking  as  a  delegate  of  the  League  of 
the  Unemployed,  scored  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  that  city  for  sending  out 
misleading  circulars  about  unemploy- 
ment conditions.  These  advertisements 
drew  thousands  of  job-seekers  to  the 
city,  where,  she  declared,  there  were  al- 
ready 10,000  men  out  of  work.  She  told 
of  the  difficulty  in  getting  the  city  to 
permit  the  unemployed  and  homeless  to 
sleep  in  an  unoccupied  wooden  "taber- 
nacle," for  which  the  city  wa*  paying 
$75  a  month. 

Prof.  Henry  R.  Seager,  president  of 
the  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation,  spoke  on  the  English  unem- 
ployment insurance  system.  The  year's 
experience  under  that  act,  the  report  of 
which  is  now  available,  is  suggestive  and 
encouraging,  according  to  Professor 
Seager,  and  while  the  benefits  are  small 
the  practicability  of  the  system  has  been 
demonstrated.  It  is  valuable  also  as  a 
measure  of  the  risk  of  unemployment. 
Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  those  receiving 
unemployment  benefits  were  idle  less 
than  fifteen  weeks  in  the  year. 

Frederic  C.  Howe  described  the  Ger- 
man   system    of    labor    exchanges,    and 
Prof.    Charles    R.    Henderson      of     the 
University  of  Chicago,  spoke  eloquently 
of  the  bitterness  and  the  waste .  of  the 
struggle  for  employment.  .  ..... 

gijAt  the,  Saturday  .morning  session  d«- 


voted  to  constructive  proposals,  William 
M.  Leiserson  laid  down  the  principles 
for  the  conduct  of  public  employment 
offices  that  the  Wisconsin  experience  has 
proved  to  be  sound.  First,  he  said,  the 
officials  who  are  in  charge  of  the  work 
must  be  removed  from  the  domain  of 
politics  so  that  good  men  certain  of  their 
tenure  of  office  may  be  induced  to  give 
their  lives  to  the  work.  Second,  the  of- 
fices must  be  guided  by  unpaid  advisory 
committees  consisting  of  employers  and 
workers.  Third,  the  offices  must  always 
be  open  to  applicants  for  work  or  for 
workers,  but  it  must  be  conducted  with 
impartiality.  The  facts  of  a  strike  must 
be  made  known.  Fourth,  there  must  be 
adequate  bookkeeping  and  registration 
of  all  applicants. 

Frances  A.  Kellor,  of  the  North 
American  Civic  League  for  Immigrants, 
urged  the  necessity  of  federal  action 
looking  to  the  distribution  of  labor.  Lee 
K.  Frankel  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Company,  briefly  discussed  un- 
employment insurance.  He  spoke  favor- 
ably of  the  Danish  system  of  govern- 
ment subsidies  to  the  unemployment 
funds  of  the  trade  unions.  This  system 
will  be  described  in  detail  in  THE  SUH- 
VEY  of  March  14  by  Professor  Coman. 
Royal  Meeker,  United  States  commis- 
sioner of  labor,  expressed  the  hope  that 
Congress  will  make  it  possible  for  his 
bureau  to  investigate  unemployment. 

John  H.  Walker  insisted  that  in  any 
plan  for  distribution  of  labor  under  gov- 
ernment auspices,  care  must  be  taken 
lest  the  standards  of  employment  in  any 
locality  be  undermined. 

The  results  of  the  conference  were 
summed  up  in  the  form  of  resolutions 
which  were  in  substance  as  follows: 

First,  favoring  a  bureau  of  distribu- 
tion in  the  Federal  Department  of  La- 
bor to  stand  at  the  head  of  a  system  of 
employment  exchanges  throughout  the 
country,  and  to  act  as  a  clearing  house 
for  information. 

Second,  favoring  the  establishment  or 
reconstruction  of  free  state  employment 
agencies  and  urging  that  they  conform 
to  certain  specific  principles,  which  were 
laid  down. 

Third,  urging  the  various  municipali- 
ties to  establish  employment  offices. 

Fourth,  recommending  the  strict  reg- 
ulation of  private  employment  agencies. 

Fifth,  recommending  that  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  Labor  Legisla- 
tion prosecute  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  problem  of  unemployment  and  at 
the  same  time  initiate  and  promote  pub- , 
lie  action. 

The  conference  came  to  an  end  with 
a  luncheon  at  the  City  Club  where  ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  Professor 
Henderson,  Meyer  Bloomfield  of  the  Vo- 
cational Guidance  Bureau  of  Boston, 
and  John  A.  Kingsbury,  commissioner 
o.f  public  .charities  of  New  York  city. 
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A  BED  FOR  EVERY  APPLICANT 

The  night  of  January  1,  when  Mayor  Mitchel's  administration  went  into  office 
in  New  York,  1,426  men  and  women  applied  at  the  municipal  lodging-house — 
707  more  than  that  modern  institution  provides  beds  for. 

The  lodging-house  had  been  overcrowded  since  the  night  of  November  8, 
and  men  had  been  packed  into  city  boats,  the  waiting  rooms  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Charities  and  the  Department  of  Correction. 

To  meet  the  situation,  the  new  commissioner  of  public  charities,  John  A. 
Kingsbury,  called  five  city  departments  into  play.  The  Department  of  Docks 
furnished  a  recreation  pier.  The  Department  of  Public  Charities  enclosed  it 
and  equipped  it.  The  Fire  Department  heated  it  with  stoves.  The  Police  Depart- 
ment assigned  special  officers  to  protect  the  lodgers  from  theft  of  their  meager 
clothing.  And  the  Department  of  Street  Cleaning  provided  work  at  shoveling 
snow. 

Every  homeless  man  has  had  a  cot,  a  blanket  and  warm  food. 
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HREE  BILLS  TO  DISTRIBUTE  LABOR  AND  REDUCE 
UNEMPLOYMENT— BY  FRANCES  A.  KELLOR 

NORTH  AMERICAN  CIVIC  LEAGUE  FOR  IMMIGRANTS 


NEW  YORK  CITY  announces  that 
it  has  called  in  William  M.  Leiserson, 
state  superintendent  of  Wisconsin  free 
employment  offices,  the  only  man  who 
has  made  a  real  success  of  a  municipal 
employment  agency,  to  organize  its  new 
bureau.  With  the  gateway  of  the  nation 
in  such  good  hands,  it  is  now  time  that 
the  federal  government  took  steps  look- 
ing toward  a  policy  of  distribution  of 
labor.  The  establishment  of  a  federal 
employment  bureau,  without  a  policy, 
without  a  broad  program,  and  without 
the  determination  to  make  it  a  success 
will  not  solve  the  problem. 

The  legislative  committee  of  the  North 
American  Civic  League  for  Immigrants, 
which  has  been  at  work  on  this  matter 
for  three  years,  has  submitted  the  drafts 
of  three  bills  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
at  Washington  which  it  believes  embodies 
such  a  policy  and  provides  the  govern- 
mental machinery  to  make  it  effective. 

Obviously  the  most  immediate  and 
largest  task  of  any  federal  distribution 


system  will  be  the  handling  of  unskilled 
labor,  including  seasonal  and  casual 
labor,  and  large  numbers  of  immigrants. 

The  first  bill  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  bureau  of  distribution  in 
the  Department  of  Labor,  with  power 
to  establish  branch  offices,  to  be  under  a 
commissioner  of  distribution  appointed 
by  the  secretary  of  labor. 

It  is  empowered  to  promote  the  dis- 
tribution of  labor,  to  gather  and  dis- 
seminate information  regarding  oppor- 
tunities and  the  demand  and  supply  of 
labor;  it  is  to  establish  labor  exchanges 
and  exchange  reports  and  the  central  ex- 
change is  to  co-operate  with  all  state  and 
city  exchanges  and  be  a  central  clearing 
house  for  them.  It  may  investigate  the 
activities  and  methods  of  those  persons 
and  corporations  that  procure  employ- 
ment for  persons  and  corporations  doing 
an  interstate  business  or  which  requires 
their  transportation  from  state  to  state. 

It  may  also  investigate  complaints  as 
to  frauds  and  improper  practices  respect- 


ing the  treatment  of  alien  laborers  and 
supervise  their  transfer  from  place  to 
place,  and  make  adjustments  of  such 
complaints.  It  is  also  empowered  to  co- 
operate with  state  land  and  agricultural 
departments  regarding  settlers,  and  to 
distribute  such  information  and  it.  may 
investigate  the  opportunities  for  invest- 
ment in  such  lands  for  settlers  and 
"colonists". 

The  bill  provides  that  the  present  di- 
vision of  information,  which  has  its  only 
office  in  New  York  city,  shall  be  merged 
in  the  new  bureau. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  committee 
that  framed  the  bill,  no  federal  bureau 
will  be  successful  without  correspond- 
ing regulation  of  private  employment 
agencies.  This  is  the  history  of  every 
state  and  municipal  agency.  The  whole 
business  of  finding  employment  must  be 
standardized  and  systematized  and  the 
government  must  understand  and  regu- 
late it. 

The  second  bill,  therefore,  provides  for 
the  licensing  and  regulation  of  every 
agency  which  furnishes  unskilled  labor- 
ers to  persons  or  corporations  doing  an 
interstate  business  or  which  requires 
transportation  from  one  state  to  another. 
To  obtain  such  licenses,  applicants  must 
be  of  good  moral  character.  They  may 
not  send  out  persons  without  a  bona  fide 
order  and  after  ascertaining  whether  a 
strike  is  in  progress.  A  license  may  be 
revoked  wherever  the  licensee  is  guilty 
of  fraud  or  misrepresentation  in  the  fur- 
nishing of  employment. 

The  third  bill  provides  for  the  licens- 
ing of  steamship  ticket  agents  that  do 
an  interstate  business. 

When  the  immigrant  is  admitted,  the 
government's  responsibility  terminates 
and  no  facilities  are  provided  for  his 
protection  en  route  to  his  destination. 

The  handling  of  such  an  enormous 
number  of  people,  generally  non-English- 
speaking,  credulous  and  simple-minded, 
presents  a  fruitful  field  for  exploitation 
by  the  hordes  of  unscrupulous  train 
hands,  express  agents,  hotel  representa- 
tives, hackmen,  runners  and  railroad  im- 
migrant agents.  While  en  route  to  his 
destination,  the  government  is  not  con- 
cerned with  the  immigrant's  treatment. 

The  immigrant's  difficulties,  so  fre- 
quently interstate  in  their  nature,  can- 
not be  adjusted  by  any  state  government 
as  its  jurisdiction  does  not  extend  be- 
yond its  own  borders. 

To  remedy  these  interstate  complaints, 
the  administrative  officer  of  the  bureau 
of  distribution  should  be  empowered  to 
investigate  complaints  of  frauds,  extor- 
tion, incompetency  and  improper  prac- 
tices by  public  officials,  or  by  any  others, 
and  report  them  to  the  proper  authorities 
for  action.  He  should  also  be  vested  with 
power  to  hold  hearings,  subpoena  wit- 
nesses and  records,  and  to  effect  as  far 
as  possible  amicable  settlements  or  ad- 
justments of  such  complaints. 


"Some  Inf 'mation  for  Mother" 

By   John  Palmer  Gavit 


IT    WAS   evident   to   the   Iconoclast 
as  he  came  up  from  the  lake  with 
his   big    string   of   fish    and    seat- 
ed himself  upon  the  steps  of  the 
veranda,  that  he  had  interrupted  a  con- 
versation out  of  the  ordinary.     Nobody 
noticed  his  highly  satisfactory  catch.    The 
kindergartner  rose  as  if  about  to  leave, 
but  sat  down  again.    There  was  a  space 
of  somewhat  embarassed  silence.    Then 
the   Professor,    in   his   most   impressive 
tone,  resumed: 

''Ignorance  undoubtedly  is  the  main, 
though  by  no  means  the  only,  root  of 
the  trouble.  Every  child  should  be 
taught  at  least  the  rudiments  of  the 
truth  about  himself  or  herself;  yet  in  ' 
a  way  so  gentle,  so  gradual  and  so  tact- 
ful that  there  may  be  no  shock;  no 
rude  violation  of  its  natural  reserve 
and  delicacy." 

"For  my  part,"  said  the  neighbor, 
flushed  with  the  consciousness  of  tres- 
passing upon  ground  usually  forbidden, 
''I  am  quite  willing  to  give  my  little 
boy  this  information,  but  I  do  not  know 
when,  or  in  what  language.  I  know 
nothing  of  medicine."  Of  course,  she 
meant  physiology. 

"Oh,  but  you  know  about  the  flow- 
ers!" broke  in  the  kindergartner,  in 
that  tone  that  kindergartners  use. 
"The  beautiful  story  of  the  fertiliza- 
tion of  the  blossoms !  The  bees — " 

"No,  I  don't.  And  besides,  the  fer- 
tilization, as  you  call  it,  that  I  want  to 
tell  him  about,  isn't  done  by  bees." 

"I  never  could  understand,"  inter- 
posed the  Iconoclast,  "why  there  should 
be  all  this  intense  and  even  hysterical 
'delicacy'  about  the  teaching  of  sex 
truth  to  children.  You  tell  your  boys 
and  girls  about  their  teeth  and  ears  and 
eyes;  you  make  no  secret  of  their  diges- 
tion, or  of  the  operation  of  heart  and 
lungs.  You  even  teach  these  things  to 
them  together  in  school.  But — ye  gods 
and  little  fishes ! — the  minute  you  come 
to  these  most  important  functions  of 
all,  you  stick  your  heads  in  the  sand 
like  ostriches,  and  act  as  if  it  were 
something  to  be  ashamed  of.  If  I  had 
my  way — " 

"Surely,"  gasped  the  neighbor,  "you 
would  not  teach  such  things  in  public!" 

"Well,  I  don't  know.  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  would  teach  about  sex 
just  as  I  would  teach  about  chemistry, 
or  spelling.  But  I  understand  well 
enough  that  I  am  a  barbarian.  So  I 
take  it  from  your  own  point  of  view, 
and  say  that  I  don't  care  when  or  how 
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you  teach  your  little  boy  or  your  little 
girl  about  this  thing,  if  you  only  tell  it 
frankly — the  plain,  ordinary  truth,  in  a 
plain,  ordinary  and  perfectly  shameless 
way." 

"Yes,  but  the  when  and  the  how  are 
everything,"  protested  the  neighbor. 

"When  the  child  is  old  enough  to  ask, 
he's  old  enough  to  have  an  honest  an- 
swer." 

"You  must  conserve  the  innate  deli- 
cacy of  the  child,"  insisted  the  Profes- 
sor. 

"I  told  my  little  girl,"  said  the  Pro- 
fessor's wife,  who  thus  far  had  been 
silent,  "that  this  subject  must  be  a  sec- 
ret, a  beautiful  secret,  between  us,  and 
that  she  must  never  speak  of  it  to  any 
one  but  me." 

"And  you  told  her — " 

"All  that  I  thought  good  for  her.  1 
told  her  in  an  allegorical  way,  about  the 
flowers,  and  the  pollen,  and  the  bees, 
and  how  the  seeds  formed." 

"Beautiful!"  softly  exclaimed  the 
kindergartner. 

"How  did  she  take  it?"  the  neighbor 
asked. 

"She  seemed  interested,  and  asked  if 
babies  came  from  bees." 

"To  which  you  replied " 

"I  promised  to  tell  her  more  when 
she  was  older." 

"And  meanwhile  she  is  to  keep  the 
story  of  the  flowers  and  the  bees  and 
the  pollen  as  a  'beautiful  secret'  be- 
tween herself  and  you?"  The  Icono- 
clast's voice  trembled  with  some  sup- 
pressed emotion. 

"Yes,  I  prefer  that  she  should  not 
talk  about  these  matters  with  anybody 
but  her  mother." 

The  Iconoclast  rose  with  a  sigh,  say- 
ing: 

"Well,  I've  got  to  clean  these  fish  or 
you  won't  have  anything  for  dinner." 

At  the  back  of  the  house  was  the  big 
stump  of  a  tree,  with  a  wide  board  across 
the  top,  upon  which  it  was  the  custom 
to  clean  the  fish  of  which  the  lake  fur- 
nished an  inexhaustible  supply.  He  laid 
upon  it  one  of  the  largest,  felt  the 
edge  of  his  knife  with  his  thumb,  and 
leaned  over  to  the  task. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  The  Pro- 
fessor's little  girl  ran  across  the  sand 
to  see. 

"Cleaning  these  fish  for  your  dinner, 
Princess." 

"May  I  watch?" 

"Certainly,  if  you'll  keep  your  fingers 
out  of  the  way  of  this  sharp  knife." 

The  fish  lay  open   and   flat,   and  the 


knife-point  was  lifting  a  great  mass  of 
yellow-pink  roe. 

"What's  that?" 

"That  is  called  roe;  it's  made  up  of 
thousands  of  eggs." 

"Eggs !  How  funny !  Do  fish  lay 
eggs? 

"Oh,  yes,  indeed.  All  animals — "  the 
Iconoclast  checked  himself. 

"Where  do  they  lay  'em?" 

"In  different  places,  and  different 
ways.  Some  fish  even  make  nests;  I've 
seen  them.  But  most  fish,  I  think,  go  up 
into  the  shallow  water  of  streams,  and 
lay  their  eggs  on  the  pebbles  of  the 
bottom." 

"Do  they  sit  on  them,  like  a  hen? 
How  can  they — such  a  lot  of  them?" 

"No,  the  eggs  just  lie  there  in  the 
water  until  they  hatch.  The  mother- 
fish  doesn't  need  to  keep  them  warm,  as 
birds  do.  She  just  goes  on  about  what- 
ever business  she  has." 

"And  never  cares  what  happens  to 
her  eggs?" 

"I  don't  think  she  worries  much  about 
them." 

Another  fish  was  slit  open  and  laid 
upon  the  board. 

"Oh,  what's  that— that  white  thing? 
That  isn't  eggs,  like  the  other,  is  it? 
It's  about  the  same  shape  and  size." 

HP  HE  Iconoclast  stood  up  and  reason- 
ed  with  himself.  How  far  was  he 
at  liberty  to  go  in  answering  these  sim- 
ple questions?  Was  it  his  business  to 
abash  this  eager  curiosity? 

"No,"  he  said  at  last,  "that  is  not 
eggs.  That  is  what  is  called  milt." 

"What's  it  for?" 

"Well,  you  see,  this  is  a  father-fish. 
The  eggs  have  to  have  this  milt  put  on 
them,  or  they  won't  hatch.  So  after 
the  mother-fish  lays  the  eggs  on  the  peb- 
bles at  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  the 
father-fish  comes  along,  and  spreads  this 
milt  through  the  water  over  the  eggs." 

"How  does  he  know  where  to  find 
them?" 

"I  don't  know.  That  is  one  of  the 
secrets  that  the  fish  keep  to  themselves. 
Anyway,  the  father-fish  seems  to  know 
where  to  look  for  them." 

"S'posin*  he  didn't  want  to  lay  the  milt 
on  the  eggs,  or  put  it  somewhere  else. 
Then  there  wouldn't  be  any  little  fish 
hatched  out,  would  there?" 

"No,  there  wouldn't.  The  eggs 
would  just  lie  there  and  die.  But  the 
father-fish  somehow  seems  to  like  to 
do  it." 
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"I  s'pose  he  thinks  of  the  cunning  lit- 
tle fish  that  will  hatch  out  if  he  does 
his  part.  And  then  he  goes  away  with 
the  mother-fish  and  they  decide  what 
to  name  their  children." 

"Very  likely,"  laughed  the  Iconoclast. 

The  little  girl  was  silent  for  a  time, 
watching  the  deft  knif .^  at  its  dissection ; 
speaking  only  to  identify  the  father- 
fish  and  mother-fish  as  they  came  in 
turn,  and  laying  them  side-by-side,  in 
couples. 

"I  s'pose  there  are  father-birds  and 
mother-birds  ?" 

"Oh,  yes." 

"Do  the  father-birds  have  milt,  too?" 

The  Iconoclast  straightened  up  and 
rubbed  the  hinge  in  his  back.  Cleaning 
fish  is  weary  work,  when  you  have  to 
stoop  so  far.  He  looked  away  at  the 
wooded  hills  across  the  lake. 

"I  asked  you  a  question.  It  isn't 
polite  not  to  answer.  Do  father-birds 
have  milt?'' 

He  looked  down  into  the  big,  clear 
eyes  of  the  eager  little  face  under  the 
blowing  curls. 

"Yes,  father-birds  have  milt." 

"And  after  the  mother-bird  lays  her 
eggs  in  the  nest,  she  goes  away  and 
lets  the  father-bird  come  in  to  put  the 
milt  on  them.  Of  course,  if  he  didn't, 
the  eggs  wouldn't  hatch."  She  said  this 
with  an  air  of  conviction. 

Then  the  Iconoclast  decided  some- 
thing once  for  all;  stooped  over  the 
fish-cleaning  again,  and  said: 

"It  isn't  quite  like  that  with  birds. 
The  father-bird  puts  the  milt  on  the  egg 
before  the  mother-bird  lays  it." 

"But  I*  don't  see — oh,  do  you  mean 
while  it  is  in  the  mother-bird's  body?" 

"Just  so." 

She  was  thoughtful  for  a  moment. 
From  the  corner  of  his  eye  he  could 
see  that  her  brow  was  knit.  Here  was 
a  mechanical  problem.  He  wondered 
how  he  would  put  it. 

"Well,  that  explains  something!"  she 
cried  at  last.  "I  do  believe  I've  seen 
them  doing  it.  Do  you  know,  I  never 
dreamed  of  it.  I  thought  they  were  al- 
ways fighting." 

"You  have  guessed  it.  They  were  not 
fighting."  The  little  girl  was  quiet 
again.  Presently  she  asked: 

"Did  you  ever  see  a  cat's  egg?" 

"No,  I  can't  say- 1  ever  did." 

"I've  always  wondered  about  that.  I 
asked  my  mother  and  she  said  cats  were 
very  secret  about  their  eggs." 

"Oh,  she  said  that,  did  she?" 

"Yes,  and  she  said  I  musn't  ask  her 
any  more  about  it.  You  don't  mind  my 
asking  you.  do  you?  I'm  really  very 
much  int'rested." 

"Not  at  all.  I'm  glad  to  tell  you  any- 
thing I  know." 

"Well,  then,  tell  me  this:  Where  do 
cats  lay  their  eggs?  I'd  like  awfully 
t"  see  a  cat's  egg." 

"You're  not  likely  to  see  one.     In  the 


first  place,  it  would  be  very  tiny — too 
small  to  see  without  a  miscroscope, 
and—" 

"But  a  kitten  isn't  so  very  tiny,  and 
I've  seen  them  lots  of  times,  just  brand- 
new,  fresh-hatched." 

"Ah,  but  you  didn't  see  the  kitten 
fresh-hatched.  The  cat's  egg  never 
leaves  the  mother-cat's  body  at  all.  The 
nest  where  the  kitten  hatches  out  is  in- 
side of  the  mother-cat." 

THE  child's  eyes  were  wide  with 
wonder. 

"Then  the  teeny-weeny  little  new- 
hatched  kitten  just  stays  there  in  the 
mother  till  it's  big  enough  to  be  let 
out?" 

"Exactly." 

"Isn't  that  lovely?" 

The  Iconoclast  is  regarded  as  a  hard- 
ened person;  but  he  had  not  found 
voice  when  she  added: 

"I  see  now,  why  the  mother-cat  is  so 
fond  of  her  kitten — she's  been  its  nest 
so  long!" 

"I  expect  that's  one  of  the  reasons." 

"Of  course,  the  mother-fish  wouldn't 
care  so  much;  there  are  so  many  of 
hers,  and  she  just  leaves  them  any  old 
way  and  swims  off.  Maybe  she  forgets 
where  she  put  'em.  The  mother-bird 
cares  more,  I  s'pose,  because  she's  been 
sitting  on  the  eggs.  But  there  are  two, 
three,  four,  five  kittens  sometimes.  Our 
cat  had  six,  once.  Are  they  all  in  there 
at  once  in  the  nice,  warm,  cosy  fnother- 
nest?" 

"Yes,  all  in  there  together." 

"How  can  she  tell  when  they're  big 
enough  to  be  let  out?" 

"That's  a  thing  that  nobody  seems  to 
know — except  the  mother-cat.  She 
knows  when  the  right  time  comes." 

"I  guess  they  must  get  pretty  heavy. 
They  do  let  them  out  too  soon,  some- 
times ;  the  ones  I've  seen  didn't  have 
their  eyes  open  yet.  I  should  think  she 
would  keep  them  till  they  could  see,  and 
walk  around." 

"They  never  have  their  eyes  open 
when  they  are  born." 

"So  that's  what  we  call  being  born ! 
It's  just  being  let  out  of  the  mother- 
nest?" 

"That  is  exactly  what  it  is." 

"And  is  it  just  'the  same  with  dogs, 
and  little  calves,  and  horses,  and  ele- 
phants, and — 

"Just  the  same." 

Silence   again.     Then : 

"But  there  is  one  thing  I  don't  ex- 
actly understand.  After  little  birds 
hatch,  the  mother-bird  brings  them 
worms  and  things.  How  do  the  little 
kittens  and  elephants  be  fed  in  the 
mother-nest  before  they  are  born?" 

"While  they  are  in  there  they  are  fed 
from  the  mother's  own  body." 

"No  wonder  she  loves  them!"  cried 
the  little  girl.  "Of  course,  she  knows 
they're  in  there?" 


"Oh,  yes,  she—" 

"Why,  yes,  she  must.  She'd  remem- 
ber when  the  eggs  were  fixed  so  they'd 
hatch.  Of  course;  that  was  a  foolish 
question.  And  they  feed  from  their 
mother  after  they  are  born,  too;  I've 
seen  them — all  the  cunning  little  kittens, 
nursing  in  a  row." 

"Yes,  that  is  one  of  the  differences  in 
animals.  The  little  fishes  have  to  hustle 
for  themselves  right  away  after  they 
are  hatched.  And  the  little  birds  do  not 
nurse;  the  mother-bird,  and  the  father- 
bird,  too,  usually,  bring  them  food  in 
their  bills,  and  they  stay  in  the  nest 
until  they  get  their  feathers  and  their 
wings  are  strong  enough  to  fly. 

"But  all  the  warm-blooded  animals 
bring  forth  their  little  ones  like  the  cat, 
and  nurse  them  until  they  are  able  to 
be  weaned,  as  it  is  called;  that  is,  to 
eat  something  besides  the  mother's 
milk." 

"Weaned?  Why,  they  wean  babies — 
I  heard  my  mother  say  so.  Is  that 
what  it  means?" 

"That  is  what  it  means." 

"But  I  thought  babies  got  their  milk 
from  bottles !  I  know  I  certainly  did." 

"Sometimes  that  is  necessary;  but 
most  human  mothers  nurse  their  babies, 
when  they  are  able  to,  just  as  cats  do." 

"And  do  babies  come  from  eggs,  and 
hatch  out  in  the  mother-nest,  like  the 
warm-blooded  animals?" 

"They  do.  Men  and  women  and  chil- 
dren are  warm-blooded  animals.  The 
baby  stays  in  the  mother-nest  until  the 
time  comes  for  it  to  be  born,  just  as  the 
kitten  does." 

"Isn't  that  beautiful?  Now,  why 
didn't  my  mother  tell  me  that  when  I 
asked  her?  She  said  it  was  a  terrible 
secret,  and  that  I  mustn't  talk  about  it 
to  anybody  else  but  her,  and  then  she 
told  me  about  flowers  and  pollen  and 
bees,  and  I  got  all  mixed  up.  I  couldn't 
see  what  bees  had  to  do  with  babies — 
except  to  sting  'em." 

"They  have  nothing  to  do  with  bab- 
ies, as  you  say,"  the  Iconoclast  said, 
"but  a  great  deal  to  do  with  flowers. 
If  you  will  just  remember  that  the  pol- 
len that  the  bees  carry  from  one  blos- 
som to  another  is  for  exactly  the  same 
purpose  as  the  milt  of  the.  father-fish, 
you  will  understand  better." 

"Do  you  mean  that  the  flower-seeds 
wouldn't  grow  without  the  pollen  that 
the  bee  brings?" 

"That  is  it,  Princess." 

The  little  girl's  brow  was  knit  again, 
and  there  was  real  trouble  in  her  voice 
as  she  said: 

"It  seems  funny  to  me  that  my  mother 
didn't  know  how  babies  come.  She  cer- 
tainly had  me!" 

Suddenly  she  started  away  toward  the 
house,  saying: 

"I  thank  you  very  much.  You'll  have 
to  'xcuse  me,  now;  I've  simply  got  to 
give  my  mother  some  inf'mation." 


Halving  the  Tax  Rate  on  Buildings 
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Starting  in  1896,  Vancouver  cut  its  rate  on  buildings  to  50  per  cent  of  that  on  land;  in  1906,  to  25  per 
cent ;  and  in  1910,  exempted  buildings  altogether.  Winnipeg  taxes  buildings  at  two-thirds  the  rate  on  land 
and  has  an  election  this  spring  to  abolish  ail  taxes  except  on  those  land  values. 

Without  authority  in  law,  Houston  attempted  in  1912,  a  similar  change  by  assessing  land  at  70  per  cent 
of  full  value,  buildings  at  25  per  cent.  Pittsburgh  secured  in  1913  a  law  reducing  the  tax  rate  on  buildings 
10  per  cent  every  three  years  until  the  50  per  cent  level  is  reached.  This  law  affects  Scranton  also. 

The  Herrick-Schaap  bill  would  submit  the  proposition  of  gradually  reducing  the  tax  on  buildings  in 
New  York  city  to  a  referendum.  It  is  the  subject  of  an  aggressive  campaign  under  the  slogan,  "lower 
rents,"  in  which  the  leadership  has  been  taken  by  the  Committee  on  Congestion  of  Population. 

Messrs.  Murphy  and  Seligman  have  written  "unsign  and  unseen."  as  the  boys  say.  They  are  asked 
to  reply  to  each  other  in  a  later  issue. 


JOHN  J.  MURPHY 

TENEMENT  HOUSE  COMMISSIONER 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


EDWIN  R.  A.  SELIGMAN 

McVICKAR    PROFESSOR    OF    POLITICAL 

ECONOMY,  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 


THE  problem  of  municipal  taxa- 
tion is  again  to  the  front  in  New 
York.     The    advocates    of    the 
scheme  to  lower  the  rate  of  tax- 
ation on  buildings,  and  to  increase  that 
on  land  values,  have  now  put  their  prop- 
osition   in    the    form    of    the    so-called 
Herrick-Schaap   bill,   which    refers   the 
whole  matter  to  a  popular  referendum. 
The  agitation  has  been  ingeniously  man- 
aged so  as  to  identify  it  in  the  popular 
mind  with  a  project  for  lowering  rents. 
To  the  average  student  of  politics  this 
is  an  interesting  proposition.     It  shows 
with  what  ease  an  attempt  can  be  made 
to  simplify  complex  problems.     To  the 
earnest  investigator  the  matter  is  much 
more  serious.     It  has  long  been  recog- 
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nized  that  of  all  the  problems  in  econom- 
ics that  of  the  incidence  and  effects  of 
taxation  is  one  of  the  most  subtle  and 
difficult.  A  change  in  the  methods  of 
taxation,  far  from  being  so  simple  a 
matter  as  the  advocates  of  the  Herrick- 
Schaap  bill  imagine,  is  in  reality  a  sub- 
ject which  calls  for  the  most  careful 
analysis  and  for  the  most  accurate 


knowledge  of  economic  law. 

What  Bastiat,  the  famous  French 
economist,  once  said  of  the  effect  of  a 
protective  tariff  is  equally  true  here: 
we  must  distinguish  between  ce  qu'on 
voit  et  ce  qu'on  ne  voit  pas — the  seen 
and  the  unseen.  What  one  sees  lies  on 
the  surface;  what  one  does  not  see  ex- 
ists none  the  less  and  will  be  apparent 
later  on. 

The   two   shibboleths   of   the   present 
agitation  are  lower  rents  and  prevention 
of  congestion.    It  is  well  known  that  the 
people  behind  the  present  movement  are 
the    small    but    active   band    of    single-, 
taxers  whose  ultimate  aim  is  to  levy  all' 
taxes  on  bare  land  values.     In  order, 
however,  not  to  affright  the  public,  the 
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scheme  is  now  introduced  in  the  guise  of 
a  slow,  gradual  reduction  of  the  tax 
on  buildings.  To  the  extent,  of  course, 
that  the  change  is  only  partial,  the  ef- 
fects, whether  favorable  or  unfavorable, 
will  be  slight.  In  order,  however,  to 
recognize  the  tendency  of  the  measure 
and  to  realize  its  full  import,  we  must 
study  the  effects  of  the  change  as  a  to- 
tality, and  then  subsequently  make  al- 
lowance for  the  degree  in  which  the 
partial  adoption  of  the  scheme  falls 
short  of  the  whole. 

There  are  three  points  of  view  from 
which  the  subject  may  be  approached: 
the  economic  changes,  the  social  changes 
in  the  broader  sense,  and  the  fiscal 
changes.  Each  of  these  deserves  atten- 
tion. 

The  economic  question  is  that  of  the 
shifting  of  the  tax:  Will  house  rents 
he  lowered?  If  so,  to  what  extent? 

Tenants  and  Taxes 

It  is  an  accepted  generalization  of 
economics  that,  other  things  being  equal, 
a  tax  on  the  land  is  not  shifted  to  the 
tenant,  whereas  a  tax  on  buildings  is 
ordinarily  shifted.  In  dealing  with  ac- 
tual facts,  however,  we  shall  find  that 
the  situation  is  by  no  means  so  simple. 

The  rental  value  of  a  piece  of  real  es- 
tate is  composed  of  two  parts,  the  rent 
of  the  land  proper  and  the  rent  of  the 
house.  The  land  rent  is  influenced  pri- 
marily by  the  growth  of  population.  Land 
costs  nothing  to  produce  and  as  popula- 
tion increases,  more  and  more  sites  are 
occupied  at  the  fringe  of  the  city,  thus 
pushing  up  the  value  of  the  land  toward 
the  central  districts.  What  is  sometimes 
overlooked,  however,  is  that  in  a  city 
like  New  York,  capital  must  often  be 
invested  in  order  to  prepare  the  land  for 
building.  On  a  level  stretch  in  some 
parts  of  Brooklyn,  indeed,  all  that  is 
requisite  is  the  insignificant  sum  neces- 
sary to  take  out  the  earth  for  the  cellar 
of  a  frame  house ;  and  as  most  houses 
are  built  with  cellars  this  may  well  be 
reckoned  as  a  part  of  the  building  cost. 
In  many  sections  of  New  York,  how- 
ever, relatively  large  amounts  must  be 
spent  in  order  to  blast  away  the  hill  or 
to  make  the  rock  excavations  for  the 
house,  and  in  still  other  parts  of  town 
considerable  sums  are  not  infrequently 
spent  by  real  estate  companies  for  level- 
ling, grading,  and  sewering  the  plots. 
To  the  extent  that  capital  is  invested  in 
the  land  we  have  to  deal  with  improve- 
ments. 

But  in  our  tax  system,  as  well  as  in 
the  contemplated  bill,  by  improvements 
are  always  meant  improvements  on  the 
land  and  not  improvements  in  the  land. 
To  the  extent  that  the  improvements 
take  place  in  the  land  the  tax  will  be 
shifted  to  the  tenant.  It  does  not  fol- 
low, therefore,  that  if  the  tax  on  land 
is  increased,  the  whole  of  this  increase 
will  be  borne  by  the  owner.  So  that 
even  if  we  assume  that  an  exemption 


of  houses  from  taxation  would  in  itself 
tend  to  lower  rents,  a  part  of  the  in- 
creased tax  on  the  land  would  tend  to 
be  shifted  to  the  tenant  and  would  there- 
fore increase  rents. 

But  let  us  look  now  at  the  proposition 
that  an  exemption  of  buildings  from  tax- 
ation would  in  itself  lower  rents.  The 
theory,  of  course,  is  that  if  the  tax 
were  taken  off,  more  houses  would  be 
built  and  the  increased  supply  of  houses 
would  lower  the  rents.  Furthermore,  it 
is  contended  that  the  exemption  of  im- 
provements from  taxation  would  lead 
to  a  continuous  activity,  and  that  the 
resulting  demand  for  capital  would  con- 
tinually raise  wages,  induce  prosperity, 
and  increase  population. 

The  question,  however,  presents  itself : 
even  if  we  grant  that  more  houses  will 
be  built,  will  the  effect  be  a  permanent 
or  merely  a  temporary  one?  It  is  often 
said  that  houses  are  like  anything  else: 
reduce  the  price  and  you  increase  the 
consumption.  But  this  statement  fails 
to  consider  a  marked  difference  between 
houses  and  other  things.  The  demand 
for  most  commodities  is  elastic  and  will 
increase  almost  without  limit,  provid- 
ed the  price  falls  low  enough.  On  the 
other  hand  the  demand  for  houses  is 
limited.  If  the  price  of  clothes  falls 
considerably,  people  on  the  margin  will 
buy  more  clothes  or  better  clothes;  and 
the  further  the  price  falls  the  more 
clothes  they  will  buy.  But  the  demand 
for  houses  is  strictly  limited  by  the  ex- 
tent of  the  population.  More  houses  will 
not  mean  more  tenants. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  in  every  large 
city  there  13  a  fringe  of  the  population 
composed  of  people  who  do  not  live  in 
rooms  of  their  own,  who  are  boarders 
or  lodgers  with  other  people.  If  more 
houses  are  built  and  rents  fall,  these 
people  who  have  hitherto  been  unable  to 
occupy  apartments  of  their  own  will  in- 
deed be  put  in  a  position  to  do  so.  But 
after  the  slack  has  been  taken  up.  and 
after  all  the  boarders  and  lodgers  are 
housed  in  apartments  of  their  own,  what 
will  then  happen?  To  build  more 
houses  would  simply  mean  to  build  Va- 
cant houses. 

Is  it  not  true,  therefore,  that  as  soon 
as  the  interval  has  elapsed — one,  two, 
or  three  years,  sufficient  for  the  building 
of  the  additional  houses, — the  new 
equilibrium  between  housing  and  popu- 
lation will  have  been  reached,  and  that 
there  will  be  no  further  demand  for  new 
buildings,  except  that  which  comes  from 
ordinary  growth  of  the  population  which 
existed  before  the  change  in  taxation 
and  which  will  persist  after  this  change? 
Where  then  will  be  the  continuous  de- 
mand for  new  houses,  for  new  capital, 
and  for  more  labor?  On  the  contrary, 
is  it  not  true  that  the  only  effect  of  a 
sudden  exemption  of  houses  from  tax- 
ation will  mean  a  building  boom  which 
will  in  most  cases  be  apt  to  be  overdone 
and  which  will  inevitably  be  followed  by 


a  collapse,  by  a  pricking  of  the  bubble, 
with  the  ultimate  result  that  only  the 
normal  number  of  houses  will  thereafter 
be  built  every  year? 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
the  wonderful  effects  of  the  exemption 
of  buildings  in  Vancouver  and  we  have 
been  deluged  with  figures  as  to  the  in- 
crease of  building  operations  and  gen- 
eral prosperity.  It  is  indeed  true  that 
immediately  after  the  complete  exemp- 
tion of  buildings  from  taxation  in  1910. 
there  was  a  great  building  boom.  The 
building  permits  in  Vancouver  amount- 
ed to  $13,150,365  in  1910,  to  $17,652,642 
in  1911,  and  to  $19,388,322  in  1912 
Everyone  said,  Lo,  look  at  the  results 
of  the  single  tax !  But  what  happened 
in  1913?  The  "single  tax"  is  still  there, 
but  the  building  permits  fell  to  $10,424,- 
447,  one-half  the  amount  in  the  preced- 
ing year  and  very  much  less  than  that 
in  1910.  Moreover,  the  permits  for  De- 
cember, 1912,  amounted  to  $1,530,36? 
and  for  December,  1913,  to  only  $175.- 
245,  a  falling  off  of  over  85  per  cent. 

Of  course  as  a  matter  of  fact  every- 
one knows  that  the  influence  of  taxation 
is  subordinate  to  the  wider  and  more 
important  influences  of  general  economic 
development  and  that  neither  the  boom 
nor  the  collapse  can  be  ascribed  to  tax- 
ation alone;  but  if  our  single  tax  friends 
will  continue  to  claim  Vancouver  or  the 
other  Canadian  cities  as  an  example  of 
the  beneficial  effects  of  taxation  in  in- 
creasing building  operations,  they  must 
take  their  medicine  and  now  confess 
that  the  result  is  just  the  opposite  of 
what  they  claim. 

Even  though,  however,  the  conten- 
tion of  general  prosperity  consequent 
upon  the  exemption  of  buildings  is 
clearly  disproved,  it  might  be  claimed 
that  the  new  equilibrium  will  be  reached 
at  a  lower  level,  and  that  even  if  there 
be  only  a  temporary  boom  in  buildings, 
rents  will  nevertheless,  after  the  col- 
lapse, be  less  than  before.  Let  us  con- 
sider, then,  whether  there  are  any 
countervailing  tendencies  to  oppose  this 
trend  to  lower  rents  due  to  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  houses. 

Building  up  the  Suburbs 

In  the  first  place,  is  it  not  true  that 
new  houses  are  now  continually  being 
built  on  the  outskirts  by  modest  owners 
who  can  barely  afford  to  do  so,  but  who 
expect  to  recoup  their  outlay  and  to  pay 
off  the  indebtedness,  in  part  at  least,  by 
the  gradual  increase  in  the  value  of  their 
land?  Just  as  the  opening  up  of  our 
western  cities  was  largely  due  to  the 
expectation  of  a  profit  to  the  farmers 
through  the  increase  of  land  values,  so 
also  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  build- 
ing up  of  our  suburbs  is  largely  due  to 
this  same  expectation  of  the  so-called  un- 
earned increment.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  an  increased  tax  on  land  values 
will  diminish  the  capital  value  of  the 
land.  For  if  the  rental  value  nf  land 
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falls,  its  capital  value  must  fall  accord- 
ingly. To  the  extent,  then,  that  land 
values  will  fall  or  will  be  prevented 
from  rising,  to  that  extent  some  intend- 
ing builders  will  be  prevented  from 
building. 

Secondly,  most  houses  are  built  now- 
adays on  building  loans  and  the  amount 
of  the  loan,  as  well  as  the  rate  of  in- 
terest, is  in  a  certain  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  land.  If  the  increased  tax 
on  the  land  diminishes  its  value,  either 
less  money  can  be  borrowed  or  a  higher 
rate  of  interest  will  have  to  be  paid,  and 
in  either  case  there  will  be  an  impedi- 
ment to  the  erection  of  new  houses.  In 
the  present  state  of  slack  building  in 
New  York  any  doubt  cast  on  the  under- 
lying security  for  the  mortgage  will  ser- 
iously check  the  free  flow  of  loanable 
funds  and  to  that  extent  hinder  the  de- 
velopment of  building  operations. 

Thirdly,  it  is  clear  that,  as  stated 
above,  land  rent  increases  with  every 
enlargement  of  the  circumference  of  the 
city.  In  a  small  town  with  few  people, 
rents  in  the  center  are  low.  As  the  popu- 
lation increases  and  the  building  zone 
widens,  land  rents  will  rise  until  in  a 
large  metropolis,  like  New  York,  land 
values  vary  from  agricultural  farm 
values  at  the  outskirts  up  to  thousands 
of  dollars  per  front  foot  in  the  center. 
If,  now,  it  is  true,  as  our  single  tax 
friends  contend,  that  the  contemplated 
change  of  taxation  will  mean  the  build- 
ing of  more  houses,  and  therefore  the 
pushing  out  of  the  building  periphery, 
will  it  not  riecessarily  follow  that  land 
rents  will  rise  accordingly?  It  may  in- 
deed be  conceded  that  if  the  new  houses 
were  built  on  vacant  plots  toward  the 
centre,  the  pressure  on  the  previously 
improved  plots  would  be  relieved.  But 
as  soon  as  these  vacant  sites  were  im- 
proved, and  the  building  zone  in  general 
was  extended,  land  rents  toward  the 
centre  would  surely  rise.  The  en- 
largement of  the  building  zone,  there- 
fore, will  cause  land  rents  to  rise 
throughout  the  city,  and  the  lowering  of 
the  building  rent  will  tend  to  be  com- 
pensated, in  part  at  least,  by  the  rise  of 
the  land  rent, — making  the  total  rent 
paid  by  the  tenant  little,  if  any,  less  than 
before. 

Finally,  fourthly,  the  ordinary  argu- 
ment adduced  to  prove  that  rents  in  the 
slums  will  fall  is,  that  if  people  can  now 
after  the  change  of  taxation  secure  bet- 
ter accommodations  in  the  suburbs,  the 
owners  in  the  slums  will  be  compelled  to 
reduce  their  rents  or  have  their  houses 
go  empty.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  much  less  mobility 
than  is  usually  alleged.  Rents  in  the 
suburbs  are  now  lower  than  they  are  in 
the  slums,  and  yet  people  continue  to  live 
in  the  slums,  partly  because  of  proximity 
to  their  work,  but  chiefly  because  of  the 
social  advantages,  or  fancied  advantages, 
of  the  neighborhood  itself.  It  will  there- 
fore take  a  very  great  change  in  condi- 


tions at  the  fringe  in  the  suburbs  be- 
fore an  appreciable  effect  is  produced 
in  the  center  of  the  city.1 

Taking  all  these  points  together,  it 
will  be  seen  how  far  from  simple  is  the 
process  and  how  far  from  sure  is  the 
alleged  consequence  that  house  rents  will 
fall.  At  the  very  best,  even  with  the  total 
exemption  of  buildings  from  taxation, 
house  rents  will  fall  by  much  less  than 
the  amount  of  the  tax;  and,  owing  to  the 
reasons  mentioned  above,  it  is  not  sure 
that  they  will  fall  at  all.  The  popular  cry 
of  lower  rents  is  far  from  exact. 

Let  us  now  consider  a  little  more  in 
detail  the  social  consequences  or  alleged 
consequences  of  such  a  change  in  taxa- 
tion. These  social  consequences  may  be 
discussed  under  three  heads :  congestion, 
the  relative  advantages  to  rich  and  poor, 
and  social  justice. 

Congestion 

By  congestion  we  may  mean  two  en- 
tirely distinct  things:  either  density  of 
population  per  room,  or  density  of  popu- 
lation per  acre.  Even  if  we  grant,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  house  rents 
will  fall  slightly,  thus  enabling  more 
people  to  live  in  separate  apartments  and 
thus  reducing  the  density  per  room,  does 
it  follow  that  there  will  be  a  decrease  in 
the  population  per  acre.  And  if  not, 
which  congestion  is  to  be  preferred  ? 

If  buildings  are  exempted  from  taxa- 
tion there  will  manifestly  be  every  in- 
ducement to  prospective  builders  to  en- 
large their  profits  by  increasing  the 
height  of  buildings.  They  will  not  build 
better  buildings  because  there  will  be  no 
demand  for  rooms  at  the  increased  rental 
in  that  neighborhood.  They  will  there- 
fore build  higher  structures,  each  apart- 
ment of  which  will  rent  at  the  customary 
figure.  As  a  result,  the  old  and  low 
buildings  in  the  slums  will  be  replaced 
by  high  apartment  houses,  each  of  which 
may  house  two  or  three  times  as  many 
people  as  before.  The  consequence  will 
be  a  great  increase  in  the  density  per 
acre,  with  all  the  resulting  discomforts 
and  dangers  in  the  streets  and  consequent 
need  of  spending  still  more  money  for 
parks  and  open  spaces. 

It  might  be  claimed,  however,  that  this 
consequence  can  be  averted  by  a  law 
limiting  the  height  of  buildings.  But 
in  the  first  place  it  must  be 
pointed  out  that  there  is  no  such 
proposition  in  the  present  scheme,  so 
that  it  must  stand  on  its  own  merits ;  and 
secondly,  even  if  such  a  building  law 
were  passed  it  would  help  matters  very 
little.  A  very  small  proportion  of  the 
existing  tenement  population  lives  at 
present  in  buildings  of  the  maximum 
height.  A  rebuilding  of  the  city  even 
with  buildings  limited  to  the  maximum 
height  would  cause  a  congestion  per 
acre  far  greater  than  anything  that  now 

'For  a  scientific  discussion  of  this  point 
see  Seligman,  The  Shifting  and  Incidence 
of  Taxation,  3rd  ed.,  1910,  pp.  313  et  seq. 


exists.  Not  only  would  there  be  no  small 
houses,  but  there  would  be  no  coal 
yards,  no  wood  sheds,  nothing  to  break 
the  monotony  of  tenements. 

Moreover,  a  similar  situation  will  en- 
sue in  the  rest  of  the  city.  The  ten- 
dency of  an  increased  tax  on  land  values 
must  always  be  a  more  intensive  utiliza- 
tion of  the  land.  This  will  mean  a  more 
compactly  built  city  than  at  present.  In- 
stead of  little  houses  with  gardens 
around  them,  such  as  we  see  now  in  out- 
lying districts,  and  even  in  some  of  the 
more  densely  populated  parts  of  Brook- 
lyn, we  shall  have  a  repetition  through- 
out the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the 
city  of  conditions  that  we  find  in  Man- 
hattan. The  congestion  in  Manhattan 
was  produced  by  the  configuration  of 
the  island.  Have  we  not  a  right  to  look 
forward  to  a  situation  in  other  boroughs 
comparable  to  that  in  residential  dis- 
tricts of  most  American  cities?  Will 
not  the  exemption  of  buildings  from  tax- 
ation and  the  increased  tax  on  land  stop 
that  tendency?  We  must  answer,  un- 
fortunately, yes.  It  will  mean  no  open 
spaces;  it  will  mean  no  gardens  around 
the  houses;  it  will  mean  house  next  to 
house,  and  apartment  by  apartment;  it 
will  mean  in  short  a  repetition  of  all  the 
worst  evils  of  the  slums  spread  through- 
out the  entire  city.  Land  speculation  may 
have  its  abuses;  but  this  evil  at  least  it 
avoids.  An  unbuilt  lot  may  seem  in 
some  respects  a  waste;  but  at  least  it  af- 
fords fresh  air,  and  sunlight  and  grateful 
space. 

Is  this  kind  of  congestion  not  really 
worse  than  the  congestion  per  room? 
Is  it  wise  to  purchase  what  is  at  best  a 
dubious  relief  from  the  congestion  per 
room  at  the  cost  of  a  very  certain  in- 
crease in  the  congestion  per  acre?  Is 
it  not  true,  as  Bastiat  said,  that  we  must 
distinguish  between  the  seen  and  the  un- 
seen? The  enthusiastic  advocates  of 
opposition  to  congestion  fail  to  see  that 
they  are  tending  to  produce  a  worse  con- 
gestion than  the  one  they  attempt  to 
relieve. 

The  true  remedy  for  congestion  is  not 
any  change  in  taxation.  The  true  rem- 
edy for  congestion  consists  in  ample  fa- 
cilities for  transportation ;  in  laws  to 
restrict  the  height  and  the  depth  of 
buildings;  in  broad  streets  and  numerous 
parks  and  playgrounds  scattered  over 
every  part  of  the  city.  The  first  two 
will  relieve  congestion  per  room;  the 
last  will  relieve  congestion  per 
acre.  But  a  change  in  the  tax  laws 
will  have  a  most  insignificant  effect  on 
the  one,  and  will  have  the  opposite  of 
a  beneficial  effect  on  the  other. 

The  second  point  is,  who  will  derive 
the  social  benefits  of  this  change  in  tax- 
ation, the  rich  or  the  poor?  The  poor, 
as  we  have  seen,  will  secure  little,  if 
any,  decrease  of  rents ;  and  what  they 
possibly  gain  by  a  decrease  of  rents, 
they  will  lose  by  an  increase  in  conges- 
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tion  per  acre.  How  is  it,  however,  with 
the  other  classes  of  population?  Take 
the  typical  rich  man  who  builds  himself 
a  fine  mansion  on  Fifth  Avenue  for  his 
own  residence.  Is  he  a  representative 
of  a  class  that  needs  special  favors  from 
the  community?  It  may  be  said  indeed 
that  a  fine  mansion  is  generally  erected 
on  expensive  ground  and  that  under  the 
new  scheme  he  will  pay  as  much  more 
for  the  land  as  he  pays  less  for  the  man- 
sion. But  that  assumes  that  the  land  is 
worth  as  much  as  the  house.  We  all 
know  that  that  is  not  the  case,  and  that 
the  more  sumptuous  residences  are  pre- 
cisely those  that  cost  more  than  the  land 
on  which  they  stand. 

The  Rich  Favored 

On  what  theory  then,  shall  these  rich 
men  be  favored?  Certainly  it  cannot  be 
on  the  theory  that  people  should  pay  in  . 
accordance  with  their  ability  to  pay;  for 
according  to  that  theory  the  rich  man 
ought  to  pay  more  than  the  others,  not 
less.  It  will  be  said,  however,  that  the 
true  basis  of  local  taxation  is  the  theory 
of  benefits  and  not  the  theory  of  ability. 

Accepting  that  claim  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  what  would  be  the  result? 
Shall  we  say  that  the  owner  of  the  pal- 
ace or  of  the  Woolworth  building  de- 
rives no  benefits  from  the  city  adminis- 
tration, or  causes  the  city  administra- 
tion to  incur  no  expense?  How  about 
fire  protection?  The  land  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed, but  the  house  can.  How  about 
police  protection  ?  The  land  cannot  be 
taken  away,  but  you  may  rifle  the  con- 
tents of  the  building,  and  so  on.  Is  it 
not  clear  that  the  exemption  of  buildings 
from  taxation  or  a  lower  tax  rate  on 
buildings  gives  an  unfair  advantage  to 
the  very  rich  rather  than  to  the  very 
poor? 

And  if  we  pass  from  a  consideration 
of  the  owners  of  these  fine  buildings  to 
that  of  the  tenants,  what  do  we  find? 
In  the  skyscrapers  downtown  are  lodged 
the  big  banks,  the  big  trust  companies, 
the  big  lawyers,  the  big  financial  and 
business  enterprises  of  all  kinds.  At 
present  if  we  assume  that  the  tax  on  the 
house  is  shifted  to  them,  they  pav  at 
least  something  to  the  expenses  .of  the 
city  government.  Under  the  new  scheme 
they  would  be  totally  exempt.  In  the 
skyscraper  we  find  most  of  the  money- 
making  agencies  of  the  city,  and  yet  it  is 
seriously  proposed  to  exempt  all  these 
from  any  contribution  to  the  city  ex- 
penses, even  that  indirect  contribution 
which  they  pay  in  the  shape  of  rent. 

Take  the  statistics  of  new  buildings 
that  are  constructed  in  any  large  city. 
You  will  find  that  to  an  overwhelming 
extent  they  represent  valuable  opportun- 
ities for  the  larger  business  men  and  for 
the  wealthier  residents.  The  amount  of 
new  construction,  which  consists  of  tene- 
ment houses,  or  cheap  apartment  houses, 
and  of  small  residential  buildings,  is  an 
insignificant  proportion  of  the  whole. 


Will  the  small  man,  then,  really  get  the 
benefit  of  the  change? 

Let  us  take  next  the  great  mass  of 
moderately  comfortable  people,  neither 
the  very  rich  nor  the  very  poor,  and 
consider  how  they  will  be  affected. 

In  many  parts  of  the  residential  sec- 
tions of  New  York  the  land  is  worth 
more  than  the  improvements.  We  are 
told  that  the  average  of  land  values  in 
New  York  is  63  per  cent  and  that  in 
some  of  the  residential  sections  it  rises 
to  70  per  cent  and  in  some  cases  even 
to  80  per  cent.  What  now  will  be  the 
effect  of  this  change  in  taxation  upon 
the  great  mass  of  modest  house  owners 
where  the  land  has  come  after  some 
years  to  be  worth  more  than  the  house? 
These  house  owners  have  not  any  larger 
income  than  before  and  they  are  per- 
haps just  about  able  to  live  comfortably 
on  their  present  income. 

The  change  in  the  rate  of  taxation  will 
impose  an  additional  burden  upon  them 
and  will  tend  to  force  out  of  their 
houses  all  those  who  are  on  the  fringe. 
As  they  are  forced  out  of  their  homes 
the  land  will  be  put  to  the  most  inten- 
sive use  and  their  houses  will  be  re- 
placed by  lofty  apartments.  Thus  grad- 
ually from  a  city  of  modest  home  owners 
we  shall  be  converted  into  a  town  of 
apartment-  and  flat-dwellers.  This  tran- 
sition may  be  inevitable,  but  why  hasten 
it  by  artificial  means? 

Not  only  will  the  rich  man  be  favored 
and  the  modest  house-owner  be  injured 
but,  in  the  third  place,  what  will  be  the 
effect  upon  property  holders  in  general, 
whether  rich  or  poor?  It  is  claimed  that 
the  object  of  the  proposed  scheme  is  to 
do  away  with  speculation  in  land.  Now 
I  hold  no  brief  for  land  speculators,  al- 
though I  think  that  they  are  a  much  ma- 
ligned class  and  that  we  have  made  of 
the  land  speculator  a  bugaboo  just  as  the 
ordinary  man  in  the  west  had  made  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Specu- 
lation has  its  good  sides  and  its  bad 
sides.  It  has  its  uses  and  its  abuses. 
There  is  an  economic  utility  in  land  spec- 
ulation as  there  is  an  economic  utility 
in  stock  exchange  speculation.  That 
there  are  evils  not  to  be  overlooked 
is  plain  and  that  our  former  system  of 
under-assessing  vacant  lands  develop- 
ed great  abuses  of  land  speculation  is 
equally  undoubted.  But  is  it  not  a  mis- 
take to  identify  all  land  owners  with 
land  speculators? 

My  objection  to  the  present  scheme 
as  well  as  to  the  single  tax  does  not 
rest  on  any  opposition  to  the  taxation 
of  real  estate  or  on  any  desire  to  mini- 
mize the  desirability  of  taking  for  the 
public  some,  at  least,  of  the  increase  in 
land  values.  I  think  that  a  fair  case 
might  be  made  out  not  only  for  having 
the  weight  of  local  taxation  rest  primar- 
ily on  real  estate,  but  also  for  a  land  in- 
crement value  tax,  to  be  added  to  our 
present  taxes  just  as  Germany  and  Eng- 


land have  done.  But  the  essential  differ- 
ence between  such  a  scheme,  which  is 
not  now  before  us,  and  the  present  pro- 
ject is,  that  the  other  plan  deals  only 
with  future  increases  of  value,  while  this 
scheme  deals  with  present  values. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  understand 
why  a  man  who  has  invested  in  land 
should  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  hav- 
ing a  part  of  his  property  taken  away 
from  him  ?  When  he  invested  his  money 
in  land  it  was  on  the  basis  of  the  ac- 
cepted policy  of  social  justice,  that  pri- 
vate property  in  land  was  to  be  treated 
like  private  property  in  other  things. 
The  land-owner  in  New  York  city  today 
is  not  simply  a  speculator  nor  is  he  al- 
ways a  rich  man.  There  are  numberless 
modest  landowners  and  numberless  men 
in  modest  circumstances  who  own  shares 
in  real  estate  companies.  Why  should 
the  selling  value  of  their  land  be  so 
diminished  by  an  act  of  government  that 
a  part  of  their  property  is  confiscated? 
Does  it  not  run  counter  to  our  very 
ideas  of  social  justice  and  of  equality  of 
taxation? 

Of  course,  those  who  hold  that  there 
are  no  vested  rights  in  land  would  brush 
aside  this  argument;  but  I  fancy  that  the 
common  sense  of  most  people  is  not  yet 
ready  to  go  to  the  length  of  accepting 
the  bald  proposition  that  the  state  has  a 
right  to  take  away  a  man's  property 
without  compensation. 

It  is  claimed  again  that  this  particular 
project  will  be  so  gradual  in  operation 
that  there  will  be  no  net  diminution  in 
land  values,  because  the  increased  value 
due  to  the  normal  growth  of  population 
will  more  than  offset  the  diminished 
value  due  to  capitalization  of  the  tax. 
This  position  might  be  tenable  in  case 
all  land  increased  equally  in  value 
throughout  the  city.  But  we  know  from 
experience  that  this  is  not  the  fact ;  that 
some  sections  increase  in  value  while 
other  sections  remain  stationary  or  even 
decrease  in  value.  As  to  all  the  unfor- 
tunate property  owners,  and  there  are 
many  of  them,  situated  in  such  sections, 
the  objection  therefore  would  not  be  re- 
moved. 

Fiscal  Aspects 

Thus  we  see  that  while  the  poor  ten- 
ant would  receive  little,  if  any,  advan- 
tage, the  rich  man  and  the  great  business 
magnate  would  be  unduely  favored,  and 
the  modest  house  owner  and  the  not  in- 
considerable number  of  ordinary  land 
owners  would  be  distinctly  injured. 

We  come,  finally,  to  the  fiscal  aspects 
of  the  problem.  In  considering  these  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  while  land  values 
will  be  lowered,  land  rents  will  not  be 
less  than  before. 

The  rent  of  land,  that  is,  the  amount 
paid  by  the  tenant,  is  a  gross  sum,  and 
depends  entirely  upon  the  growth  of  pop- 
ulation. The  rental  value  of  land  to  the 
owner  is  a  net  sum,  that  is,  it  is  the 
rent  paid  by  the  tenant,  less  the  taxes 
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and  other  expenses,  if  any,  in  managing 
the  land.  The  selling  value  of  anything 
is  always  the  capitalization  of  the  net 
rent.  Consequently,  the  higher  you  make 
the  tax  on  land,  the  lower  you  make  the 
value  of  land,  without  affecting  in  one 
iota  the  rent  paid  by  the  tenant.  If  the 
entire  net  yield  of  the  land  were  taken 
by  the  state,  the  land  would  not  be  worth 
anything  to  own ;  but  the  rent  to  the 
tenant  would  be  just  as  high  as  before, 
the  only  difference  being  that  now  the 
tenant  would  virtually  pay  rent  to  the 
state  in  the  form  of  taxes  transmitted 
through  the  landlord. 

If  this  principle  is  kept  clearly  in  mind, 
we  can  see  what  the  results  of  the  tax 
would  be.  Obviously  the  base  of  revenue 
would  be  more  restricted.  If,  instead  of 
taxing  both  lands  and  houses,  we  tax 
only  lands,  we  have  less  to  tax;  and  if, 
in  addition,  the  selling  value  of  the  land 
is  now  diminished,  we'  have  doubly  less 
to  tax  than  before. 

What  we  need  in  our  large  cities  is 
more  revenue,  not  less  revenue.  Does 
it  not  seem,  then,  to  be  a  very  question- 
able scheme  to  endeavor  to  raise  more 
revenue  by  narrowing  the  base  of  taxa- 
tion. 

But  not  alone  would  the  system  fail  to 
respond  to  our  need  for  an  increased 
revenue;  it  would  probably  be  hazard- 
ous. Taxes  are  almost  everywhere  lim- 
ited to  a  certain  percentage  of  the  prop- 
erty taxed.  In  New  York  city  this 
limit  is  fixed  at  two  per  cent,  exclusive 
of  the  debt  charge.  Is  it  not  clear  that 
if  the  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars 
invested  in  houses  are  exempted  from 
taxation,  the  rate  on  the  land  would  have 
to  be  raised  so  as  to  approach  danger- 
ously close  to  the  limit,  if  not  in  fact 
to  exceed  it.  The  contention  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  reduce  the  rate  on 
houses  and  at  the  same  time  still  keep 
them  on  the  assessment  lists  at  full 
value,  is  not  tenable.  Either,  therefore, 
the  constitution  will  have  to  be  changed, 
or  the  tax  limit  raised. 

Not  only  is  there  a  constitutional  limit 
as  to  the  rate  of  taxation  but  there  is 


THE  Herrick-Schaap  bill,  propos- 
ing to  submit  to  a  referendum 
a  law  to  tax  improvements  on 
land  at  one-half  the  rate  levied 
on  land,  the  change  to  be  spread  over  a 
period    of    five    years,    has    occasioned 
much  discussion  and  given  rise  to  much 
misapprehension. 

In  order  to  avoid  misunderstanding  it 
may  be  well  to  state  in  figures  at  the 
outset  just  what  the  bill  proposes  to  sub- 
mit to  the  people.  The  present  tax  rate 
on  real  estate  (land  and  buildings)  is 
$1.81  per  $100  of  selling  value.  If  the 
Herrick-Schaap  Bill  should  be  approv- 
ed by  popular  referendum  the  tax  rate 
would,  other  things  being  equal,  run 
about  as  follows  for  the  five  years  be- 


also  a  constitutional  limit  as  to  the 
amount  of  indebtedness  that  may  be  in- 
curred by  localities.  New  York  city  has 
already  wrestled  with  this  problem  and 
has  been  not  a  little  embarrassed  by  the 
exceedingly  small  margin  that  is  left 
for  new  debt.  The  adoption  of  the  pro- 
posed scheme  of  taxation  will  obviously 
either  so  reduce  the  amount  of  present 
values  or  so  diminish  the  growth  of  fu- 
ture values  as  to  make  impossible  the 
continuance  of  our  present  fiscal  policy, 
which  seeks  through  the  utilization  of 
public  borrowing  to  put  the  cost  of 
future  benefits  upon  future  generations. 
Why  should  we  unnecessarily  imperil 
the  fiscal  interests  of  the  metropolis? 

European  Experiments 

Thus  we  see  that  from  every  point  of 
view,  economic,  social,  and  fiscal,  there 
are  grave  reasons  opposed  to  adopting 
the  new  scheme.  The  appeal  to  foreign 
experience  is  entirely  beside  the  mark. 
Only  by  the  greatest  stretch  of  the  im- 
agination can  the  experiments  that  have 
been  made  with  land  value  taxation  in 
Europe  be  brought  on  a  par  with  this 
scheme.  In  Germany  they  deal  frankly 
only  with  future  increments  of  land 
value,  and  Lloyd  George  has  told  us  re^ 
peatedly  that  he  is  not  a  single-taxer 
and  does  not  share  their  views. 

What  they  are  trying  to  do  in  Europe 
as  well  as  in  Australia,  is  to  reach  the 
position  that  we  have  long  since  at- 
tained,— namely,  to  tax  land  on  its  cap- 
ital value  or  selling  value,  and  to  take, 
through  a  system  of  special  assessments 
or  otherwise,  a  part  of  the  increased 
value  that  is  created  by  government  or 
community. 

The  appeal  to  Canadian  cities  is  en- 
tirely fallacious.  Nowhere  in  the  world 
has  there  been  more  abuse  of  land  spec- 
ulation during  the  past  few  years  than 
in  Canada,  and  the  whole  system  of  land 
value  taxation  is  playing  right  into  the 
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ginning   with   and   following   1916    (the 
change  could  hardly  be  made  earlier)  : 

1916  land  rate  1.888      Improvement  rate  1.644 

1917  "  "  1.966  "  1.508 

1918  "  "  2.044  "  1.372 

1919  "  "  2.122  "  1.236 

1920  "  "  2.200  "  1.100 

Or  applying  the  matter  practically,  a 
lot  worth  $1,000  paying  $18.10  in  taxes 
in  1914,  would  pay  in  1920,  $22,  assum- 
ing its  value  not  to  have  receded  or  ad- 


hands  of  the  speculator,  as  was  clearly 
shown  by  the  prominent  Canadian  of- 
ficial, Mr.  Adam  Shortt  at  the  meeting  of 
the  National  Tax  Conference  last  year. 
If  we  are  to  take  Canadian  cities  as  an 
example,  they  are  to  be  considered  rather 
as  examples  of  what  to  avoid  than  of 
what  to  follow. 

Let  us  hear  what  a  leading  citizen 
of  Vancouver  has  recently  written: 

"It  is  only  a  question  of  time  until 
there  will  be  a  general  upheaval  in  Van- 
couver against  this  system  of  artificial 
and  forced  assessment  of  small  prop- 
erty owners  and  householders,  to  avoid 
taxing  the  tall  skyscrapers  and  promi- 
nent blocks,  and  against  the  foolish  fad- 
dists who  never  cease  in  their  endeavor 
to  warp  the  mind  of  the  laboring  man 
into  believing  that  this  sort  of  thing  is 
for  his  benefit.  The  single  tax  as .  we 
have  it  in  Vancouver  is  a  boon  to  the 
rich  and  a  burden  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  poor.  Its  humbugging  nostrums  will 
not  bear  serious  investigation.  Besides 
being  oppressive  and  unjust  it  is  use- 
less for  the  purpose  it  is  said  to  serve. 
It  is  high  time  to  wipe  out  single  tax 
and  to  return  to  honest  methods.  Six 
of  the  aldermen  are  known  to  be  strong- 
ly opposed  to  the  present  system  of  taxa- 
tion ;  three  more  think  that  high  build- 
ings should  pay  their  share  of  the  city 
taxes ;  one  admits  that  he  knows  nothing 
about  it;  one,  a  real  estate  agent,  finds 
it  a  convenient  talking  point  with  his 
customers;  and  only  four  aldermen  are 
out-and-out  supporters  of  the  system. 
Were  it  not  for  the  fear  of  the  large 
house  owners  the  whole  rotten  arrange- 
ment would  fall  in  pieces  tomorrow." 

We  have  learned  enough  to  realize  the 
essential  complexity  of  the  problem.  It 
can  be  solved  by  no  mere  shibboleth  such 
as  that  of  lower  rents.  To  put  the  ques- 
tion in  such  a  form  as  to  ask  the  mass 
of  the  people  whether  they  want  lower 
rents  is  not  only  grossly  unfair  but  en- 
tirely misleading.  It  is  a  matter 
for  careful,  unbiased,  and  unprejudiced 
discussion.  It  involves  considerations 
that  the  ordinary  man  of  the  street  ut- 
terly fails  to  grasp.  It  is  therefore  of 
all  questions  the  one  least  suited  to  a 
popular  referendum. 


vanced,  or  an  increased  annual  payment 
of  $3.90.  A  $3,000  building  now  paying 
$54.30  would  pay  under  this  system  $33 
annually.  This  would  be  a  saving  of 
$21.30  annually  on  the  building.  If  we 
now  put  the  lot  and  building  together, 
(and  the  proportions  of  land  value  and 
improvement  value  are  not  unusual)  we 
have  the  following : 

Land  and  building  $4,000 

Taxes  at  present $72.40 

Taxes   in    1920  under   Herrick- 
Schaap  system   55.00 


Reduction 17.40 

This    would    amount    to    more    than    24 
per  cent  of  total  taxes  now  paid. 
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Or  take  a  tenement  house  costing  $40,- 
000  on  a  lot  worth  $15,000  under  the 
present  system  such  a  building  pays  ap- 
proximately $990  if  assessed  at  full 
value.  Under  the  Herrick-Schaap  sys- 
tem such  a  property  would  pay  $770. 

These  illustrations  are  taken  not  to 
show  the  favorable  operation  of  the  law 
but  to  indicate  what  will  happen  in  cases 
where  land  is  improved  up  to  a  fair 
proportion  of  its  value. 

Of  course,  it  is  clear  that  if  some  tax- 
payers pay  less  others  must  pay  more. 
Those  who  would  pay  more  are  the  own- 
ers of  vacant  land  and  of  property  only 
poorly  improved  or  occupied  by  houses 
which  should  have  been  torn  down  to 
give  place  to  new  structures.  Indeed  it 
may  be  stated  as  a  general  principle  that 
whenever  a  lot  is  improved  by  a  build- 
ing equal  in  value  to  the  lot  the  Her- 
rick-Schaap system  will  impose  no  new 
burden. 

Effect  on  Land  Values 

What  will  the  effect  of  such  a  system 
be  on  the  value  of  land?  In  order  to 
answer  this  question  fully  we  must  re- 
member that  land  has  at  least  three 
kinds  of  value— use  value,  selling  value 
and  nuisance  value.  The  new  system 
will  not  affect  the  use  value  of  land.  In 
the  ordinary  relation  of  landlord  and 
tenant  the  landlord  takes  in  rent  the  full 
annual  value  of  the  land  but  this  does 
not  diminish  or  abolish  that  value.  The 
selling  value  of  land  will  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  the  capitalized  increased 
tax  (about  $80  per  $1,000)  unless  as  has 
proved  to  be  the  case  the  increased  ac- 
tivity produced  by  the  partial  exemption 
of  industry  from  taxation  would  make 
up  this  difference.  The  nuisance  value 
of  land  which  is  the  power  that  it  gives 
an  owner  to  stand  in  the  way  of  public 
or  private  improvements  until  bought  off 
at  an  excessive  price  will  be  seriously 
impaired  by  any  system  which  imposes 
a  heavy  penalty  on  holding  land  idle. 

The  contention  is  sometimes  urged 
that  by  reducing  the  tax  on  buildings 
we  will  encourage  the  production  of 
lofty  buildings.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
is  not  taxation  which  determines  build- 
ing heights.  That  the  present  system 
does  not  keep  them  down  to  a  moderate 
height  is  shown  by  the  need  for  creat- 
ing a  commission  on  the  height  of 
buildings.  The  height  of  buildings  is 
determined  by  site  value  more  than  by 
any  other  factor.  It  is  not  true  that  the 
highest  building  which  can  be  erected 
in  a  given  site  is  the  most  profitable. 
Any  system  which  tends  to  keep  down 
selling  value  will  operate  to  reduce  build- 
ing heights  and  to  produce  an  even  dis- 
tribution of  improvements.  If  the  ef- 
fect of  the  law  were  to  allow  a  greater 
profit  to  be  made  from  lots  by  this  proc- 
ess, the  Herrick-Schaap  bill  would  not 
meet  with  opposition  from  the  interests 
that  now  oppose  it. 

The  effect  of  the  Herrick-Schapp  bill. 


should  it  become  a  law,  will  operate 
more  as  an  indication  of  the  direction 
in  which  the  public  mind  is  turning,  than 
because  of  the  benefits  it  will  confer  or 
the  burdens  it  will  impose.  For  a  long 
time  the  dominant  thought  in  the  assess^ 
ment  of  real  estate  was  that  the  owner 
of  idle  property  should  be  taxed  lightly 
because  he  derived  no  income  from  such 
property.  Hence  assessors  under-valued 
idle  land  and  laid  grievous  burdens  on 
income-producing  property.  It  took  a 
long  time  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  public 
to  the  injury  which  such  policy  did  to 
the  public  welfare.  From  the  public 
viewpoint  vacant  land  which  has  a  sell- 
ing value  is  opportunity  for  some  one 
and  the  public  has  no  interest  in  encour- 
aging its  disuse.  Hence  the  idea  which 
has  taken  such  hold  in  German  cities  of 
imposing  a  surtax  on  unimproved  land. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  urge 
the  fact  that  none  of  these  proposals  em- 
bodies the  single  tax  which  has  had  so 
much  advertisement  by  opponents  of  the 
Herrick-Schaap  measure.  Indeed,  from 
the  standpoint  of  owners  of  real  estate, 
the  wisdom  of  trying  to  create  a  scare 
by  identifying  one  measure  with  the 
other  may  well  be  doubted.  The  single 
tax  theory  proposes  to  take  the  full  an- 
nual rentable  value  of  land  in  lieu  of  all 
other  taxes  national,  state  and  local. 
How  far  this  ideal  is  removed  from  the 
practical  proposal  of  the  Herrick- 
Schaap  Bill  may  be  seen  at  a  glance. 

It  is  true  that  many  single-taxers  have 
given  the  measure  their  support,  al- 
though the  measure  was  not  originally 
proposed  by  single-taxers,  merely  be- 
cause it  agitates  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion on  which  their  philosophy  is  based — 
the  difference  between  land  and  im- 
provements as  subjects  for  taxation. 
Except  for  propaganda  purposes  they 
are  not  deeply  concerned  as  to  the  fate 
of  the  specific  measure  under  considera- 
tion. 

Those  who  urge  the  argument  that  such 
measures  are  confiscatory  and  who  in- 
voke the  commandments,  are  apt  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  the  very  same  argu- 
ments which  they  now  adduce  against 
proposals  to  take  for  public  use  even  a 
small  part  of  publicly  created  values 
existing  in  every  civilized  community, 
were  used  in  defence  of  human  slavery. 
Garrison  and  the  abolitionists  in  the 
struggle  to  free  the  slave  were  charg- 
ed with  violation  of  every  divine  and 
human  law.  If  society  were  not  con- 
fronted by  a  dilemma  the  decision  might 
be  easy ;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  Soon- 
er or  later  society  must  deliberately 
make  its  choice  between  permitting  a 
continuous  confiscation  of  wages  of 
workers  and  a  gradual  shifting  of  the 
burdens  of  government  on  to  the  com- 
mon fund. 

The  effect  of  such  a  measure  on  hous- 
ing conditions  is  naturally  of  much  con- 
cern to  me.  When  the  tenement  house 
law  was  passed  it  was  undoubtedly  the 


expectation  of  its  framers  that  the  most 
objectionable  of  the  old  type  of  tene- 
ments would  disappear  by  gradual  wear 
and  tear.  A  considerable  number  have 
gone  but  a  great  many  remain,  and  1 
have  always  felt  that  the  present  policy 
retarded  the  demolition  of  old  houses  be- 
cause of  the  increased  burden  which 
will  be  placed  upon  owners  if  they  erect 
new  houses.  The  existing  system  tends 
to  encourage  owners  to  prolong  the  life 
of  old  buildings  as  long  as  possible. 

There  is  another  point  of  view  from 
which  it  would  seem  good  public  policy 
to  make  the  change.  I  know  from  daily 
experience  that  owners  of  tenements  do 
not  get  large  returns.  And  the  better 
the  house  the  less  their  return  on  actual 
investment  is  likely  to  be.  Such  a  meas- 
ure as  is  proposed  would  bring  them 
some  immediate  relief  as  it  would  take 
time  for  new  buildings  to  compete  with 
them  sufficiently  to  make  necessary  any 
important  rent  reduction  and  when  the 
time  did  come  it  would  probably  not 
reduce  rents  much  more  than  the  re- 
duction in  taxes. 

There  is  in  the  whole  city  at  the  pres- 
ent time  an  excess  of  about  5  per  cent 
of  tenement  accommodations  above  ef- 
fective demand.  This  is  rather  less 
than  the  average  calculation  made  by 
real  estate  agents.  Consequently,  there 
may  be  a  considerable  increase  in  build- 
ing before  the  danger  line  of  over-pro- 
duction is  reached. 

Effect  on  Debt  Limit 

The  possible  effect  of  the  Herrick- 
Schaap  bill  on  the  debt  limit  has  been 
much  discussed.  There  are  several 
points  of  view  from  which  it  may-  be 
regarded.  Site  values  in  New  York 
have  been  advancing  more  every  year 
in  the  aggregate  than  the  proposed 
measure  would  reduce  them,  assuming 
but  not  granting  that  a  reduction  would 
follow.  As  only  the  same  amount  of 
taxes  would  be  collected  as  before  there 
seems  no  reason  why  there  should  be 
any  impairment  of  security,  especially 
as  banks  are  only  supposed  to  lend  on 
improved  property  and  improved  prop- 
erty would  be  beneficially  affected. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  consider 
the  analogy  between  personal  property, 
the  taxation  of  which  no  serious  stu- 
dent of  tax  science  approves  and  the 
taxation  of  buildings.  In  each  case  it 
is  true  that  the  community  is  benefited 
by  the  production  of  such  wealth  and 
that  it  should  not  place  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  citizens'  accumulating  such  prop- 
erty. Indeed  the  accumulation  of  per- 
sonal property  and  the  creation  of  build- 
ings reacts  upon  land  value  to  such  an 
extent  that  many  students  think  that 
land  owners  would  benefit  more  from 
the  proposed  change  than  any  other 
class  in  the  community,  even  though 
their  nominal  charges  might  be  in- 
creased. 


SIDNEY    WEBB 


THERE  seems,   on   first  thought, 
nothing    in    common    between 
the  impulsive  response  of  the 
heart  to  the  appeal  for  charity 
and    the    coldly    ordered    activity    of    a 
government     department.       But     in     a 
densely  peopled  community,  whether  of 
the  Old  World  or  the  New,  with  all  the 
complications  of  city  life,  philanthropy 
itself  becomes  complicated,  and  charity 
perforce  organized. 

Thus  we  see,  alike  in  the  cities  of 
the  United  States  and  in  those  of  Eur- 
ope, the  up-growth  of  great  philanthropic 
corporations.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
government  itself  becomes  differ- 
entiated in  structure  as  in  function,  and 
learns  how  to  make  use  of  volunteers. 
Thus,  we  find  on  the  one  hand,  an  ex- 
tensive substitution  for  the  personal  dis- 
tribution of  alms,  of  independent  cor- 
porations and  societies  administering, 
through  salaried  officials,  funds  volun- 
tarily subscribed  for  the  purpose;  and, 
on  the  other,  a  great  and  growing  use, 
as  part  of  the  governmental  machinery, 
central  or  local,  of  the  unpaid  and  vol- 
untarily serving  amateur.  We  see,  in 
fact,  the  paradox  that  a  large  and  grow- 
ing part  of  the  activities  of  the  volun- 
tary agencies  in  great  cities  are  exer- 
cised, not  by  volunteers,  but  by  a  paid 
bureaucracy;  whilst  over  an  extensive 
and  steadily  increasing  field  the  opera- 
tions of  the  local  or  central  govern- 
ment are  carried  on,  not  by  officials, 
but  by  unprofessional  volunteers,  We 
have  been  groping  our  way  to  a  clear 
and  rational  theory  as  to  the  proper 
relationship  between  the  government, 
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on  the  one  hand,  whether  national  or 
municipal,  and  the  voluntary  agency  on 
the  other. 

The  idea  that  there  ought  to  be  any 
deliberate  organization  of  our  charitable 
feelings,  or  that  there  can  be  any  sys- 
tematic relation  between  individual 
philanthropy  and  the  action  of  the 
state,  is  a  comparatively  modern  one. 
There  are  still  many  good  people 
among  us  who  instinctively  resent  any 
discouragement  of  the  personal  impulse 
to  give  alms  or  to  perform  "good 
works"  as  a  religious  duty  by  which  we 
"acquire  merit"  or  do  glory  unto  God, 
quite  irrespective  of  the  effect  really 
produced  upon  the  recipients  and  bene- 
ficiaries. To  them,  at  least  in  theory, 
personal  charity  is  everything. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  still 
amongst  us  representatives  of  the  un- 
spoken views  of  the  "early  Victorian" 
economists,  who  regard  every  kind  of 
philanthropic  action  as  a  hideous  mis- 
take, calculated  to  undermine  the  inde- 
pendence and  lessen  the  energy  of  the 
poor,  and  even  to  promote  the  survival 
of  the  unfit.  To  them,  personal  charity 
and  government  provision  are,  at  least 
in  theory,  alike  anathema. 

Leaving  aside,  for  the  moment,  these 
extremists  on  either  side,  let  us  deal 
simply  with  the  facts.  We  have  in 
the  field  both  voluntary  philanthropy 
and  government  action,  and  therefore, 
necessarily,  some  relation  between  them. 
What  ought  it  to  be? 

To  determine  this,  we  must  first  have 
clearly  in  our  minds  the  specific  ad- 
vantages and  actual  potentialities  of 


each  of  these  instruments.  In  the 
United  Kingdom  of  today,  and  I  pre- 
sume also  in  the  United  States,  volun- 
tary agencies  are  superior  to  the  pub- 
lic authorities  in  three  main  features; 
in  invention  and  initiative,  in  their 
ability  to  lavish  unstinted  care  on  par- 
ticular cases,  and  in  the  intensity  and 
variety  of  the  religious  influences  that 
they  can  bring  to  bear  on  personal  char- 
acter. 

In  the  domain  of  social  pathology,  we 
are,  as  yet,  only  groping  in  the  dark 
and  experimenting.  The  opportunity 
and  capacity  for  originating  new  de- 
velopments in  the  treatment  of  indi- 
viduals lie  principally  with  the  volun- 
tary agency.  The  public  authority  is 
bound  down  by  law,  as  well  as  limited 
by  the  disinclination  of  the  local  tax- 
payers to  expend  money  in  unfamiliar 
ways.  "We  must  not  experiment  with 
the  public  money"  is  perpetually  an 
effective  plea.  All  sorts  of  prejudices 
and  dislikes  amongst  the  elected  alder- 
men or  councillors  have  to  be  consid- 
ered. In  a  voluntary  agency,  a  person 
with  new  ideas,  or  a  group  of  enthusi- 
asts for  new  methods  of  treatment  of 
particular  cases,  can  put  new  devices  to 
the  test  of  experiment. 

Looking  back  on  the  social  history  of 
the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years,  we 
must  recognize  that  nearly  all  the  suc- 
cessful developments  in  the  United 
Kingdom  as  in  the  United  States,  in  the 
way  of  collective  provision  for  any 
class,  have  been  preceded  and  rendered 
practicable  by  private  experiments. 
This  is  true  of  practically  our  whole 
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educational  organization,  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  university,  from  the 
primary  school  to  the  reformatory, 
from  cookery  instruction  and  manual 
training  and  special  schools  for  the  de- 
fective to  university  extension  courses, 
and  vacation  schools. 

'  I  'HE  same  sort  of  philanthropic  ex- 
perimenting with  voluntary  organi- 
zation and  private  funds  has  preceded, 
and  is  still  preceding,  the  official  or- 
ganization of  the  public  health  service, 
from  paving  and  cleansing  and  light- 
ing the  streets  to  the  provision  of  a 
constant  water  supply,  from  isolation 
hospitals  to  tuberculin  dispensaries, 
from  health  visiting  and  schools  for 
mothers,  to  school  clinics  and  conva- 
lescent homes.  And  there  is  still  much 
to  discover  and  to  learn.  The  future 
hides  within  it,  we  may  hope  and  as- 
sume, as  much  as  we  have  found  in 
the  past.  It  is  the  first,  the  highest, 
and  in  many  ways  the  most  useful  duty 
of  voluntary  agencies  to  perform  this 
indispensable  service  of  invention  and 
initiative  and  perpetual  experimenting 
in  the  unknown. 

The  second  specific  feature  of  the 
voluntary  agency,  and  one  which  gives 
it  an  enormous  advantage  in  its  ap- 
propriate sphere,  is  that  the  volunteer 
worker  or  the  voluntary  institution  can, 
if  desired,  lavish  a  wholly  dispropor- 
tionate amount  of  care  on  a  difficult 
case  or  a  difficult  class  of  cases.  The 
salaried  teachers  or  inspectors  of  a 
public  authority  must  "do  equal  justice 
to  all  their  clients";  the  unpaid  volun- 
teer can  spend  days  and  months  on  one 
particular  person  or  family  that  may 
seem  to  call  for  more  concentration 
and  thought  and  feeling  than  the  ordi- 
nary run  of  cases.  A  beneficent  pa- 
tron may  spend  his  whole  capital  on 
establishing  one  particular  institution 
of  a  special  type,  perhaps  for  a  class  of 
persons  statistically  of  no  great  import- 
ance to  the  community.  And  as  in  the 
case  of  experiment  and  invention, 
though  volunteers  and  voluntary  agenc- 
ies may  fail  in  ninety-nine  cases,  the 
hundredth  case  which  turns  out  to  be 
a  success  may  be  of  untold  importance 
to  the  community. 

Finally,  we  have  the  significant  fact 
that  it  is  only  through  volunteers  and 
voluntary  agencies;  that,  in  England 
and  I  suppose  also  in  the  new  England, 
we  can  bring  to  bear,  in  the  treatment 
of  any  individual  or  class  of  individ- 
uals, the  specific  religious  atmosphere. 
It  may  be  that  this  is  not  an  inherent 
distinction  between  voluntary  agencies 
and  state  action.  It  may  be  that  in 
some  communities,  in  some  phases  of 
public  opinion,  we  might  have  the  pub- 
lic authority  providing  an  intensely  re- 
ligious atmosphere  for  those  whom  it 
succours  or  treats. 

But,  given  the  strong  feeling  against 


any  preference  by  the  state  for  one  de- 
nomination over  another,  and  the 
strong  objection  to  submitting  any  per- 
son to  the  influence  of  a  creed  with 
which  he  may  not  agree,  or  with  which 
his  parents  may  not  agree,  or  with 
which  the  taxpayers  who  bear  the  cost 
may  not  agree,  it  is  practically  impossi- 
ble to  bring  to  bear  on  the  individual 
treated  in  a  public  institution  those  pot- 
ent reformatory  influences  which  are 
evoked  chiefly,  and  perhaps  exclusively, 
in  an  atmosphere  of  fervent  spiritual 
faith  of  a  specific  religious  denomina- 
tion. 

As  to  the  real  efficacy  of  such  spirit- 
ual influences  opinions  will  differ.  We 
may  recogjiize  that  they  are  not  appro- 
priate for  all  cases,  nor  for  all  kinds 
of  treatment.  But  it  would  be  both 
blind  and  intolerant  to  deny  their  value, 
and  even  their  extraordinary  potency, 
in  some  of  the  cases,  and  along  with 
some  of  the  kinds  of  treatment  to  which 
they  are  appropriate.  None  but  fana- 
tics would  object  to  making  use,  under 
all  due  safeguards,  of  voluntary  agen- 
cies which  offer  to  provide  an  apparently 
efficacious  treatment,  with  a  definitely 
religious  atmosphere,  at  less  cost  than 
that  at  which  the  state  can  itself  do 
the  work,  for  those  sufferers  who  al- 
ready belong  to  the  particular  denom- 
ination in  question,  or  who,  being  adult, 
deliberately  prefer  such  an  institution 
to  that  which  the  state  provides. 

There  is,  indeed,  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  without  some  such  arrange- 
ment, we  cannot,  in  fact,  do  what  is 
best  for  the  fallen  woman  or  the  in- 
choately  criminal  child — perhaps  also 
for  some  types  of  the  congenitally 
feeble-minded,  the  habitual  inebriate, 
and  the  "work  shy." 

The  three  specific  advantages  of  vol- 
untary agencies  are  accompanied  by 
equal  specific  defects  from  which  public 
authorities  are  free. 

The  first  of  these  drawbacks  is  the 
unfair  incidence  of  the  cost  of  volun- 
tary philanthropy.  It  must  be  stigma- 
tized as  a  distinct  disadvantage  that 
those  who  actually  bear  the  cost  of  these 
agencies  are  few  and  far  between,  and 
the  bulk  of  citizens  are  excluded  from 
a  charge  to  which  all  should  contribute 
according  to  their  ability.  This  char- 
acteristic incidence  of  the  cost  of  all 
private  philanthropy  amounts,  in  effect, 
to  a  penalty  on  the  good  and  conscien- 
tious; and  is,  at  the  same  time,  equival- 
ent to  a  bounty  on  those  who  are  selfish 
and  without  public  spirit. 

Moreover,  the  financial  basis  of  vol- 
untary institutions  is  not  only  inequit- 
able, but  the  revenue  thus  obtained  is 
extraordinarily  fitful,  and  its  collection 
absorbs  the  time  and  energy  of  the  or- 
ganizers to  an  altogether  extravagant 
extent.  It  has  been  said  that  half  the 
time  of  the  promoters  and  managers  of 
the  best  and  most  approved  voluntary 
institutions  is  absorbed  in  raising  sub- 


scriptions to  support  them.  It  is  this 
which  makes  the  voluntary  hospitals  of 
the  United  Kingdom  the  most  extrava- 
gantly wasteful  of  funds  and  energy  of 
all  the  departments  of  our  common  life. 

The  second  great  drawback  of  volun- 
tary agencies  springs  partly  from  this 
financial  uncertainty,  but  partly  also 
from  their  sporadic  and,  so  to  speak, 
accidental  growth ;  it  is  practically  im- 
possible for  voluntary  agencies  to  per- 
form any  task,  or  execute  any  service, 
completely  and  continuously. 

The  most  picturesque  example  of 
this  lack  of  completeness  and  continuity 
would  have  been  discovered  by  a  citi- 
zen of  London  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  those  days  it 
was  left  practically  to  each  individual, 
or  to  voluntary  associations  of  individ- 
uals, to  pave,  and  light,  and  cleanse  the 
streets.  The  service  was  naturally  very 
discontinuous.  Here  would  be  a  patch 
of  stone  cobbles,  then  a  heap  of  mud. 
following  that  a  deep  hole,  and  possi- 
bly a  plank  or  some  cinders  as  an  agree-' 
able  alternative.  One  house  would 
have  a  lantern,  and  the  next  ten  would 
be  without  them.  The  watchmen  were 
long  limited  practically  to  such  "select" 
quarters  as  St.  James's  Square,  where 
the  inhabitants  decided  that  they  had 
valuable  property  to  protect. 

IT  was,  in  fact,  the  impracticability 
of  getting  any  complete  and  continu- 
ous action  from  voluntary  agencies  that 
led  to  the  first  great  municipal  enter- 
prise of  paving,  lighting  and  watching 
the  streets.  The  provision  of  schools 
for  poor  children  was  long  the  favourite 
service  of  private  philanthropy.  But 
such  schools  failed  altogether  to  cover 
the  whole  ground;  and  it  was  only  the 
desire  to  give  complete  and  continuous 
education  to  all  children  that  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  local  education  au- 
thority, with  its  compulsory  rate  and  its 
compulsory  attendance.  The  local 
health  authority  had  to  be  called  in  to 
supply  the  deficiency  in  hospitals,  as 
soon  as  it  was  considered  necessary  to 
have  the  means  of  isolating  all  in- 
fectious cases  everywhere. 

Whenever  it  is  considered  necessary, 
with  regard  to  any  particular  service, 
any  particular  class  of  patients,  or  any 
particular  treatment,  that  it  should  be 
extended  to  every  case,  or  to  every  part 
of  the  country,  or  for  the  whole  period 
of  the  contingency,  the  community  finds 
it  impossible  to  depend  on  voluntary 
agencies.  The  public  authority  alone 
can  insure  a  provision  that  is  universal, 
ubiquitous,  complete,  or  continuous. 

Closely  connected  with  the  inability 
of  the  voluntary  agency  to  give  com- 
plete and  continuous  treatment  to  the 
cases  that  it  purports  to  undertake  is 
its  inability  to  "compel  them  to  come 
in";  its  powerlessness  to  enforce  sub- 
mission to  treatment  or  to  the  condi- 
tions of  efficacious  treatment:  and. 
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withal,  its  helplessness  in  the  way  of 
prevention.  This  lack  of  power  in  the 
voluntary  agency,  as  contrasted  with 
the  public  authority,  the  inability  to 
alter  the  social  environment,  to  change 
the  industrial  conditions,  to  arrest  the 
course  of  evil  influences,  to  ward  off 
physical  calamities,  at  once  disqualifies 
the  voluntary  agency  for  the  supremely 
important  task  of  preventing  the  occur- 
rence of  the  destitution  that  springs 
from  adverse  environment.  But  the 
same  disability  cripples  the  voluntary 
agency  in  its  action  'on  the  individual. 

The  most  disastrous  effect,  from  the 
standpoint  of  personal  character  of  the 
volunteer  and  the  voluntary  agency,  is 
that  treatment  is  not  and  cannot  be  ac- 
companied with  any  enforcement  of  ob- 
ligation. The  voluntary  agency  stands 
open  to  those  who  choose  to  accept  it, 
and  equally  open  to  those  who  choose 
to  leave  it.  It  is  perpetually  drifting, 
whatever  the  intention  of  its  promoters, 
into  a  curious  kind  of  subsidy  to  the 
wayward  impulses  of  those  who  are  in 
need. 

A  sick  person  may  go  from  dispens- 
ary to  dispensary,  from  hospital  to  hos- 
pital, taking  the  advice,  or  swallowing 
the  medicine  that  he  gets,  with  or  with- 
out any  proper  maintenance,  with  or 
without  any  hygienic  lodging,  even  pur- 
suing a  course  of  life  bound  to  result 
in  an  aggravation  of  the  disease  which 
he  professes  to  wish  to  get  rid  of. 

All  the  voluntary  charities  for  chil- 
dren, however  good  their  effect  may  be 
on  the  child,  are  necessarily  unconnected 
with  any  enforcement  of  parental  re- 
sponsibility; sometimes,  even,  a  de- 
moralizing system  of  bribes  has  to  be 
adopted  to  induce  the  parents  of  the 
children  to  let  them  enter  in.  It  is 
extraordinary  that  persons  who  are 
really  concerned  about  the  maintenance 
of  parental  responsibility  should  prefer 
to  see  an  organized  system  of  provid- 
ing school  dinners  for  the  hungry  at 
the  expense  of  private  philanthropy — 
which  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  con- 
nected with  the  enforcement  of  parental 
responsibility  on  merely  negligent  or 
drunken  parents — instead  of  the  pro- 
vision being  entrusted  to  the  local  edu- 
cation authority,  which  can  and  might 
make  it  an  effective  instrument  for 
raising  the  standard  of  child  nurture 
and  compelling  all  parents  who  could 
afford  it  to  keep  their  children  up  to 
the  higher  standard. 

When  we  leave  the  ordinary  normal 
citizen  and  his  family,  and  pass  to  a 
consideration  of  the  mentally  defective, 
it  becomes  clear  that  all  treatment,  how- 
ever benevolent,  if  it  is  to  attain  its 
ends,  must  necessarily  be  accompanied 
by  a  certain  disciplinary  supervision  and 
enforced  control,  involving  powers 
which  are  not  ensily  granted  to  volun- 
tary agencies.  Wherever  the  case  re- 
quires compulsory  removal,  segrega- 
tion, detention  or  control,  the  public 


authority  must  intervene  as  responsible 
for  safeguarding  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

Once  we  have  realized  the  character- 
istic qualities  and  defects  of  voluntary 
agencies  on  the  one  hand,  and  public 
authorities  on  the  other,  we  are  in  a 
better  position  to  determine  what  should 
be  their  mutual  relationship. 

We  see,  to  begin  with,  that  it  is  vital, 
in  the  public  interest,  that  no  case 
should  go  undealt  with;  and  that  no 
treatment  should  be  left  unfinished. 
Thus,  however  good  and  effective  may 
be  the  voluntary  agencies  at  work,  the 
public  health  authority,  as  the  only  or- 
ganization covering  all  the  field,  has 
necessarily  to  look  after  births  and 
"search  out"  all  dangerous  diseases. 
However  excellent  may  be  the  voluntary 
agencies  in  education,  it  is  the  public 
education  authority  that  must  see  to  it 
that  no  child  grows  up  below  the  pre- 
scribed standard.  However  benevolent 
may  be  the  voluntary  agencies  dealing 
with  the  mentally  defective,  it  is  on  the 
public  lunacy  authority  that  we  put  the 
responsibility  for  getting  all  lunatics 
and  idiots  under  proper  control. 

PHUS,  in  all  these  great  departments 
of  the  work,  we  see  that  the  public 
authority  cannot  content  itself  with 
dealing  with  some,  only,  of  the  cases. 
Wherever  there  is  a  reason  for  its  in- 
tervention it  must  have  all  the  cases  on 
its  books.  The  prescribed  national 
minimum  has  to  be  ensured  and  en- 
forced, at  all  times,  as  regards  every 
case.  And  whilst  on  the  one  hand  this 
indispensable  minimum  is  secured  to 
everyone — as  we  cannot,  for  our  own 
sake,  allow  anyone  to  fall  below  it — it 
is  indispensable  that  personal  obliga- 
tions and  parental  responsibilities  should 
be  enforced  with  equal  universality; 
and  that  there  should  always  be,  along 
with  the  treatment,  the  due  measure  of 
disciplinary  supervision  and  control, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  to 
ensure  that  the  individual  co-operates  in 
his  own  cure.  For  all  these  purposes 
the  voluntary  agency  is  disqualified  and 
inappropriate. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  the  pub- 
lic authority  concerned  must  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  adequate  treatment  of 
all  the  cases  needing  attention,  this  does 
not  mean  that  it  need  do,  for  all  cases, 
everything  that  needs  to  be  done.  There 
is,  as  we  shall  see,  an  enormous  part 
of  the  work  which  voluntary  agencies 
can  do  better  than  the  public  authori- 
ties, in  which  they  can  bring  to  bear 
their  specific  advantages  on  particular 
cases  or  classes  of  cases,  or  in  particu- 
lar parts  of  the  treatment  of  all  cases. 

In  every  branch  of  social  work, 
with  regard  to  every  conceivable  class 
of  case,  there  is  the  utmost  need  for 
the  initiative,  the  inventiveness,  and  the 
practical  experimenting  which  volun- 
tary agencies  have  so  much  at  their 


command.  Moreover,  there  is  practic- 
ally no  part  of  the  field  in  which  we 
do  not  find  particular  kinds  of  need, 
which  require  and  which  would  repay 
the  devotion  to  their  service  of  an 
amount  of  individual  care  and  thought 
and  money  altogether  disproportionate 
to  their  statistical  importance,  which  it 
is  seldom  within  the  power  of  any  pub- 
lic authority  to  bestow.  And  we  shall 
most  of  us  consider  that,  alike  for  chil 
dren,  for  the  feeble-minded,  for  certain 
classes  of  sick  persons,  for  various 
types  of  able-bodied  men  and  women 
who  have  fallen  out  of  regular  produc- 
tive work,  and  possibly  for  others,  there 
is  room  for  institutions  and  personal 
ministrations  of  more  distinctively  re- 
ligious character  than  the  government 
of  today  will  be  permitted  to  organize 

Thus,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  dis- 
pense with  or  to  exclude  voluntary 
agencies;  and  it  is  clear  that  their  pan 
in  any  effective  national  campaign 
against  destitution  must  be  a  large  and 
important  one.  Nor  is.  there  any  ground 
for  restricting  their  co-operation  to  the 
"deserving"  case.  As  the  late  General 
Booth  of  the  Salvation  Army  rightly 
insisted,  it  is  just  those  whom  we  call 
the  "undeserving"  who  present  the 
greatest  difficulties  to  state  action,  and 
for  whom  the  special  services  of  vol- 
untary agencies  are  often  most  applic- 
able. This  is  equally  true  of  the  later 
form  of  discrimination  adopted  by  the 
London  Charity  Organization  Society. 

It  is  not  alone  for  the  cases  that  are 
classified  as  "helpable"  that  the  state 
needs  the  co-operation  of  the  voluntary 
agencies.  Many  of  those  whom  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  now  re- 
jects as  "unhelpable"  are  admittedly 
very  deserving;  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  these  should  be  excluded  from  the 
ministrations  of  the  charitable.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  just  among  the  so- 
called  "unhelpable"  cases  that  the  gen- 
erous lavishing  of  love  and  personal 
care,  which  the  State  cannot  bestow, 
has  often  achieved  its  greatest  tri- 
umphs. 

We  must  therefore  reject,  once  for 
all,  what  has  been  called  the  "parallel 
bars"  theory  of  the  relationship  between 
voluntary  philanthropy  and  state  action. 
There  can  be  no  sharing  of  cases  be- 
tween them.  It  is  indispensable  that 
the  public  authority  should  be  and  re- 
main responsible  for  seeing  that  every 
case,  without  exception,  receives  the 
necessary  and  appropriate  treatment, 
that  every  individual  born  into  the  com- 
munity is  given  the  opportunity  to  main- 
tain the  prescribed  "national  minimum" 
of  civilized  life;  and  that  his  obligation 
to  come  up  to  that  standard  is  uniform- 
ly and  invariably  enforced. 

Instead  of  a  division  of  cases,  we  get, 
therefore,  a  division  of  functions. 
Under  this  theory,  the  voluntary  agen- 
cies, with  their  perpetual  seeking  after 
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new  methods  of  treatment,  with  their 
loving  care  of  difficult  cases,  with  their 
varied  religious  influences,  must  be  de- 
liberately made  use  of  in  the  public  ser- 
vice to  be  constantly  raising  the  stand- 
ard of  civilized  conduct  and  physical 
health  above  the  comparatively  low 
minimum  which  alone  can  be  enforced 
by  the  public  authority. 

Here  we  have  a  conception,  not  of 
"parallel  bars"  wholly  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  other,  with  a  large  inter- 
vening space  of  "missed  cases";  but 
of  an  "extension  ladder"  placed  firmly 
on  the  foundation  of  an  enforced  mini- 
mum standard  of  life,  and  carrying  on- 
ward the  work  of  the  public  authorities 
co  far  finer  shades  of  physical,  moral, 
and  spiritual  perfection. 

We  may  adduce,  as  an  instance  of  the 
co-ordination  of  voluntary  agency  and 
state  action,  upon  this,  the  "extension 
ladder, '  theory  of  their  relationship,  the 
widespread  organization  of  poor  relief 
m  Germany  that  we  call  the  Elberfeld 
system.  The  local  authorities,  officially 
responsible  for  providing  for  the  poor, 
make  use  of  an  extensive  staff  of  un- 
paid and  unprofessional  volunteer  work- 
ers, who  visit  the  homes  and  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances of  every  family.  This  voluntary 
service  is  nominally  obligatory  upon  all 
citizens,  much  as  were,  in  England,  the 
ancient  offices  of  the  manor  and  the 
parish  surviving  in  the  constable  and 
the  overseer. 

TPHE  really  distinctive  feature  of  the 
Elberfeld  system  and  the  one  to  which 
its  excellence  is  due,  however,  is  not  this 
obligation  of  service,  which  is  seldom 
enforced,  but  the  organic  relationship 
in  which  the  voluntary  helper  stands 
with  regard  to  the  public  authority.  To 
the  necessitous  family  he  comes  as  a 
friend,  a  neighbor  and  a  fellow-citizen, 
concerned  to  get  them  over  their  trouble 
in  the  best  possible  way.  But  on  his 
other  side,  the  voluntary  helper  is  the 
agent  of  the  public  authority,  register- 
ing his  cases  in  the  official  records,  re- 
porting what  he  has  seen,  carrying  out 
in  his  ministrations  the  official  instruc- 
tions which  he  has  received,  procuring 
admission  for  his  families  to  the  several 
public  institutions,  dispensing  as  out- 
door relief  the  funds  provided  •  by  the 
local  authority  out  of  rates  and  taxes, 
and  acting  throughout  under  the  con- 
stant supervision  and  direction  of  the 
expert  municipal  officials  in  each  depart- 
ment. 

He  is  thus,  to  our  eyes,  a  combina- 
tion of  the  "friend  of  the  street"  of 
the  Guild  of  Help,  and  the  poor  law 
relieving  officer;  of  the  member  of  a 
children's  care  committee  and  the  sal- 
aried health  visitor  sent  by  the  medical 
officer  of  health;  of  the  volunteer  col- 
lector of  the  country  children's  holiday 
fund  and  the  school  attendance  officer. 
He  is.  in  short,  not  a  charitable  worker. 


but  a   volunteer  official! 

The  great  advantages  of  the  Elber- 
feld system  are  that  ( 1 )  no  case  escapes 
notice  or  is  prematurely  dropped;  (2) 
there  is  no  restriction  of  funds  or  op- 
portunities to  those  which  private 
philanthropy  can  afford;  and  (3)  the 
volunteer,  having  a  very  few  cases  to 
deal  with  and  being  able  to  take  his 
own  time  over  them,  can  give  any 
amount  of  personal  care  and  personal 
friendship  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  also,  he  is  allowed 
to  use  free  discretion  within  certain 
regulations. 

But  although  the  so-called  Elberfeld 
system  of  German  poor  relief  has  this 
excellence  of  form,  it  has  the  radical 
defect,  as  we  can  now  see,  of  concern- 
ing itself  only  with  the  relief  of  the 
families  after  destitution  has  occurred. 
It  does  not  deal  with  the  more  import- 
ant part  of  the  problem — preventing  the 
occurrence  of  destitution. 

It  is,  in  fact,  only  with  regard  to  the 
domiciliary  treatment  of  the  destitute 
that  the  German  Empire  has  developed 
any  separate  poor  law  administration. 
Practically  all  the  institutions  are  un- 
connected with  poor  relief  as  such,  and 
properly  form  part  of  the  specialized 
local  administrations  dealing  with  pub- 
lic health,  education,  lunacy,  or  the 
maintenance  of  the  able-bodied  unem- 
ployed. In  these  departments  of  the 
work,  however,  we  do  not  need  to  go 
to  Germany  for  the  best  examples  of 
what  we  have  called  the  "extension 
ladder"  relationship  between  state  ac- 
tion and  voluntary  agencies. 

In  most  of  the  cities  of  England  we 
see  developing,  in  all  branches  of  really 
preventive  work,  a  most  promising  sys- 
tem of  co-operation  between  the  several 
municipal  departments  and  appropriate- 
ly specialized  volunteers.  Working 
under  the  local  health  authority,  in 
strict  co-ordination  with  the  efforts  of 
the  health  committee  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil, and  actually  under  the  direction  of 
the  medical  officer  of  health,  we  have 
growing  staffs  of  volunteer  health  visi- 
tors, the  rapidly  multiplying  "schools 
for  mothers,"  philanthropic  sanatoria 
and  convalescent  homes,  even  here  and 
there  a  voluntary  hospital,  all  depend- 
ent on  private  zeal  and  charitable 
benevolence  for  personal  service  and 
funds.  Working  under  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  education  commit- 
tee of  the  City  Council  and  its  chief 
officers,  we  have  all  the  varieties  of 
children's  care  committees  or  school 
canteen  committees,  country  holiday 
fund  committees  and  "spectacle  commit- 
tees," the  play  centers  and  the  vacation 
schools,  and  here  and  there  even  a  priv- 
ately subsidized  dental  clinic  or  gen- 
eral school  clinic,  all  illustrating  the 
initiative,  inventiveness  and  the  devoted 
personal  zeal  of  the  voluntary  and 
philanthropic  institution. 


Working  in  connection  with  the  asy- 
lums committee  of  the  City  Council,  we 
have  already  a  few  "after-care"  com- 
mittees and  various  philanthropic  insti- 
tutions. Here  and  there  the  old  age 
pension  committees  of  the  City  Coun- 
cils, new  as  they  are,  have  already  be- 
gun to  develop  a  system  of  voluntary 
pension  visitors,  and  to  look  out  for 
donors  of  almshouses  in  which  to  lodge 
the  most  deserving  and  the  most  help- 
less of  their  pensioners.  The  govern- 
ment labour  exchanges,  with  their 
scheme  of  unemployment  insurance, 
which  have  been  started  only  two  years, 
have  already  advisory  committees, 
after-care  committees,  and  juvenile 
labour  committees,  and  may  find  them- 
selves presently  in  organic  connection 
with  a  series  of  labour  colonies,  man- 
aged by  the  devoted  zeal  of  the  great 
religious  denominations. 

It  is  already  clear  that  the  English 
City  Councils  will  call  for,  and  will 
obtain  in  their  work  of  collective  pro- 
vision for  the  non-effectives  the  help 
of  a  multitude  of  voluntary  workers 
and  the  co-operation  of  a  whole  series 
of  voluntary  institutions. 

suggest  that  this  "extension  lad- 
der" theory  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween state  action  and  voluntary  agen- 
cies, and  the  organic  connection  which  it 
establishes  between  the  specialized  mu- 
nicipal departments  and  the  similarly 
specialized  voluntary  workers  and  philan- 
thropic institutions,  affords,  for  the  first 
time,  a  most  promising  basis  for  that 
real  organization  of  charity,  which  is 
so  badly  required.  However  it  may  be 
in  New  York  or  Chicago,  in  London 
voluntary  philanthropy  is  not  system- 
atic or  co-ordinated. 

After  nearly  half  a  century  of  inces- 
sant and  devoted  efforts,  the  London 
Charity  Organization  Society  has, 
everywhere  and  completely,  failed  in 
any  sense  to  "organize"  even  the  cor- 
porate charitable  agencies.  The  ex- 
planation seems  to  us  clear.  The  theory 
on  which  they  have  been  working — 
the  attempt  to  segregate  the  benefici- 
aries into  two  absolutely  distinct  camps, 
so  that  the  public  authority  alone  deals 
with  one  set  of  poor  people,  and  the 
voluntary  agencies  alone  with  quite  an- 
other set,  virtually  excludes  the  public 
authority  from  the  work  of  charity  or- 
ganization, whereas  it  is  the  public  au- 
thority alone  that  can  accomplish  it. 
No  one  charitable  agency  will  be  al- 
lowed by  the  others  to  control  them. 
The  Charity  Organization  Society  is  a 
charitable  agency  like  any  other;  and 
every  corporate  charitable  agency,  feel- 
ing itself  in  rivalry  with  the  rest,  is 
intensely  jealous  of  every  other  one. 
But  once  it  is  accepted  that  the  public 
authority  and  the  voluntary  agencies 
have  both  to  deal  with  the  same  per- 
sons, and  to  undertake  distinct  func- 
tions with  regard  to  these  persons  there 
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is  not  the  same  rivalry  between  the  two 
organizations.  Moreover,  all  charitable 
agencies  are,  so  to  speak,  on  the  same 
plane.  One  charitable  agency  can  sel- 
dom do  anything  to  complete  and  sup- 
plement the  work  of  another  charitable 
agency,  because  both  alike  suffer  from 
the  defects  of  their  qualities — they  can- 
not give  continuous  treatment,  and  they 
cannot  exercise  disciplinary  powers. 

In  the  public  authority,  the  voluntary 
agency  discovers  a  partner  who  is  will- 
ing to  remain  in  the  background,  but 
who  has  the  necessary  resources  and 
the  necessary  powers  to  make  good  the 
position  of  the  voluntary  agency  as  re- 
gards its  effect  on  the  character  of  the 
persons  whom  it  treats.  The  farm  col- 
ony or  the  voluntary  hospital,  the 
orphanage  or  the  play  center,  however 
•excellent  may  be  the  treatment  which  it 
affords,  can  do  nothing  to  prevent  the 
''abuse"  of  its  hospitality;  it  cannot 
tnake  conditions  or  exercise  supervi- 
sion as  to  the  conduct  of  the  person  be- 

V 

OVER     a     hundred    years     ago, 
Wordsworth  said  in  a  famous 
preface    that     poetry     should 
draw  its  themes  from  humble 
life  and  speak  in  a  selection  of  the  lan- 
guage really  used  by  men.  Valiantly,  but 
with  intermittent  success,  he  tried  to  fol- 
low his  own  theory.    Later  poets,  how- 
ever, did  not  take  the  hint.    During  the 
Victorian  age,  poetry  broke  many  new 
trails,  tried  many   adventures;  but  the 
adventure  of  the  common  life  it  rarely 
essayed. 

But  in  these  later  days,  a  school  is 
rising  to  carry  out  to  the  end  with  bold- 
ness and  with  seeking  love  the  tradition 
which  Wordsworth  started.  What  the 
elder  poet  too  often  missed  through  self- 
consciousness,  these  men  achieve  with 
increasing  simplicity  and  ease.  Peter 
Bell  is  an  awkward  failure  because  the 
poet,  unable  to  get  over  his  own  surprise 
in  finding  himself  interested  in  the  soul 
of  a  potter,  writes  about  the  "bold  bad 
man"  and  his  donkey  with  affected  play- 
fulness. The  Everlasting  Mercy  is  a 
poem  of  kindred  theme  (third  study  of 
conversion  in  low  life  given  by  a  mod- 
ern writer,  the  second  being  Browning's 
Ned  Bratts).  And  it  is  a  haunting  suc- 
cess, because  Masefield  really  feels  that 
a  prize-fighter  is  more  likely  than  an 
educated  man  to  receive  a  religious  reve- 
lation. We  follew,  with  breathless 
conviction,  from  the  fight  to  the  lyric 
ecstasy  with  which  Saul  Kane,  after  a 
night  in  which  his  struggle  with  re- 
morse has  driven  him  in  strange  wild 

'Quotations  in  this  article  are  from  Wil- 
fred Wilson  Gibson's  volumes  (published 
by  Macmillan)  :  Daily  Bread,  price  $1.25, 
by  mail  $1.33;  Wpmenkind,  price  $1.00,  by 
mail  $1.05  and  Fires,  price  $1.25,  by  mail 
$1.34;  and  from  John  Masefield's  Salt- 
Water  Ballads,  price  $1.09,  by  mail  $1.08 
(also  Macmillan). 


fore  and  after  treatment,  though  this 
may  be  essential  to  its  success. 

The  unlimited  free  medical  treatment 
afforded  by  the  voluntary  hospitals  is 
so  unconnected  with  any  disciplinary 
supervision  over  the  person  who  takes 
advantage  of  it,  that  it  frequently  acts 
as  a  subsidy  to  unhygienic  if  not  to 
immoral  living.  Moreover,  patients 
have  to  be  turned  out  with  the  prac- 
tical certainty  that  there  is  no  place  to 
which  they  can  go  to  be  saved  from 
dropping  back  into  the  disease  from 
which  they  have  recently  emerged.  The 
farm  colony  is  hampered  by  having  no 
such  outlet  for  the  good  man  as  a  uni- 
versal exchange  and  government  re- 
sponsibility for  finding  either  work  or 
training  would  afford;  and  at  the  same 
time  it  can  inspire  no  fear  of  relegation 
to  a  reformatory  detention  colony  in 
the  man  who  is  hopelessly  recalcitrant. 

We  shall  never  get  the  full  advantage 
of  all  the  brilliant  invention  and  de- 
voted zeal  and  work  existing  among 
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ways,  falls  on  his  knees  before  the  over- 
whelming glory  of  the  ploughman  driv- 
ing his  furrow.  We  are  one  with  him 
in  his  prayer.  Condescension  is  over, 
separation  is  over;  brotherhood  is  at- 
tained. 

Reading  any  of  the  other  poems  by 
Masefield,  or  the  kindred  work  of  Wil- 
fred Gibson,  we  forget  the  poetic  phases 
which  have  intervened  since  Words- 
worth's day :  we  listen  to  the  same  poetic 
strain  that  told  us  of  Michael,  sang  to 
us  of  Lucy.  Only  it  has  grown  braver, 
sadder.  The  poverty  it  sings  is  no  long- 
er a  blessed  state,  approached  with 
reverence,  contemplated  from  afar.  It 
staggers  under  the  burden  of  the  world's 
labor,  crushed  often,  piteous  always; 
visited  none  the  less  by  visions,  inti- 
mate with  primal  things.  Here  are  no 
Solitary  Reapers,  singing  in  pastoral 
calm;  slaves  of  the  machine,  rather, 
slaves  of  the  mine,  children  born  to  the 
factory  and  the  city,  albeit  now  and 
again  we  encounter  the  old  romance  of 
sea-faring  men.  To  all  these,  the  poet 
has  drawn  very  near.  He  does  not 


our  volunteers  and  our  voluntary  insti- 
tutions until  we  can  place  them  on  thr 
sure  foundation  of  public  responsibility 
for  the  maintenance  and  enforcement 
of  a  minimum  standard  of  life.  When 
we  have  once  secured  this  solid  founda- 
tion, our  voluntary  agencies  will  be- 
come what  they  ought  essentially  to 
be — on  the  one  hand  the  eyes  and  face 
and  fingers  by  which  the  stiffly  moving 
machinery  of  collective  action  can  be 
brought  most  effectively  to  bear  upon 
particular  cases  discovered  by  or  re- 
mitted to  them;  and  on  the  other. 
— pioneer  endeavors  to  raise  ever 
higher  and  higher  the  standard  of  what 
human  conduct  can  be  made  to  be;  b> 
showing,  in  this  direction  and  in  that, 
how  and  where  it  is  possible  actually 
to  raise  the  "national  minimum."  In 
this  way  will  be  pushed  ever  upward 
the  conception  of  the  order,  the  free- 
dom and  the  beauty  that  H  is  possible 
to  secure  to  and  for  every  individual 
in  the  community. 


brood  over  them;  he  interprets,  or  bet- 
ter, leta  them  tell  their  own  story.  In 
these  young  writers,  one  almost  dares  to 
say,  the  modern  proletariat  finds  at  lasi 
its  spokesmen — the  Treasure  of  the 
Humble  is  revealed. 

Listen  to  Masefield's  manifesto,  pre- 
fixed to  the  recently  published  volume  of 
Salt-Water  Ballads: 

Not  the  ruler  for  me,  but  the  ranker,  the 

tramp  of  the  road, 
The  slave  with  the  sack  on  his  shoulders 

pricked  on  with  the  goad, 
The  man  with  too  weighty  a  burden,  too 

weary  a  load. 

The  sailor,  the  stoker  of  steamers,  the 
man  with  the  clout, 

The  chantyman  bent  at  the  halliards  put- 
ting a  tune  to  the  shout, 

The  drowsy  man  at  the  wheel  and  the 
tired  lookout. 

Others  may  sing  of  the  wine  and  the 
wealth  and  the  mirth, 

The  portly  presence  of  potentates  good- 
ly in  girth; — 

Mine  be  the  dirt  and  th«  dross,  the  dust 
and  scum  of  the  earth  I 

Theirs  be  the  music,  the  color,  the  glory. 

the  gold; 
Mine  be  a  handful  of  ashes,  a  mouthful 

of  mould. 
Of    the    maimed,    of    the    halt    and    the 

blind  in  the  rain  and  the  cold — 
Of  these  shall  my  songs  be  fashioned,  my 
tales  be  told. — Amen. 

It  is  an  "Amen"  that  deserves  an 
echo. 

This  slender  volume,  a  reprint  of 
early  work,  reads  in  the  best  of  it  like 
a  lyrical  accompaniment  to  the  superb 
narrative  of  the  Story  of  a  Round 
House.  It  has  not  the  power  of  that 
great  sea-story,  or  of  The  Daffo- 
dil Fields,  but  it  clearly  shows  the 
trend  of  Masefield's  genius.  That  gen- 
ius has  deliberately  emancipated  itself 
from  a  good  deal  of  conventionality,  as 
is  evident  from  the  purely  literary  hand- 
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ling  of  some  of  the  verses  here  included, 
like  The  Dead  Knight  and  Cavaliers. 
How  entirely  a  fresh  and  individual 
style  is  conquered,  a  single  extract  shall 
show.  It  is  one  of  several  fine  poems 
chat  deals  with  the  superstitions  of  the 
sea: 

BURIAL   PARTY 

"He's  deader'n  nails,"  the  foc's'cle  said, 

"'n  gone  to  his  long  sleep; 
"  'N'  about  his  corp,"  said  Tom  to  Dan. 

"D*  ye  think  his  corp  '11  keep 
Till  the  day's  done,  'n'  the  work's  through. 

'n'  the  ebb's  upon  the  neap?" 
"He's  deader'n  nails,"  said  Dan  to  Tom. 

"'n'  I  wish  his  sperrit  j'y; 
He  spat  straight  'n'  he  steered  true,  but 

listen  to  me,  say  I, 
Take  'n'  cover  'n'  bury  him  now,  'n'  I'll 

take  'n'  tell  you  why. 
It's  a  rummy  rig  of  a  guffy's  yarn,  'n' 

the  juice  of  a  rummy  note, 
But  if  you  buries  a  eorp  at  night,  it  takes 

'n'  keeps  afloat, 
For  its  bloody  soul's  afraid  of  the  dark, 

'n'  sticks  within  the  throat. 
'N'  all  the  night  till  the  grey  o"  the  dawn 

the  dead  'un  has  to  swim, 
With  a  blue  'n'  beastly  Will  o'  the  Wisp 

a-burnin'  over  him, 
With  a  herring,  maybe,  a-scoffin'  a  toe  or 

a  shark  a-chewin'  a  limb. 
'N'  all  the  night  the  shiverin'  corp  it  has 

to  swim  the   sea, 
With  its  shudderin'  soul  inside  the  throat. 

(where  a  soul's  no  right  to  be), 
Till  the  sky's  grey  'n'  the  dawn's  clear. 

'n'  then  the  sperrit's  free. 
Now  Joe  was  a  man  was  right  as  rain. 

I'm  sort  of  sore  for  Joe, 
'N'   if  we  bury  him  durin"  the  day,  his 

soul  can  take  'n'  go;  , 
So  we'll   dump   his   corp  when   the   bell 

strikes  'n'  we  can  get  below. 
I'd    fairly   hate   for   him   to   swim   in   a 

blue  and  beastly  light, 
With  his  shudderin'  soul  inside  of  him  a- 

feelin'  the  fishes  bite, 
So  over  he  goes  at  noon,  say  I,  'n'  he 

shall  sleep  tonight." 

The  whole  book  breathes  that  spirit 
of  the  foam  which  has  blown  salt 
through  English  verse  since  the  old,  old 
days  when  the  race  first  sang  at  all.  In 
the  eighth  century,  a  poet  is  crying: 

Now  then  crash  together 
Thoughts  my  soul  within  that  I  should 

myself  adventure 
The  high  streaming  of  the  sea  and  the 

sport  of  the  salt  waves ! 
For  a  passion  of  the  mind  every  moment 

sets  me  on 
All  my  life  to  set  a-faring. 

Today   Masefield   sings   to   us : 

I   must  down  to  the   seas   again,   to   the 

lonely  seas  and  the  sky, 
And  all  I  ask  is  a  tall  ship,  and  a  star  to 

steer  her  by, 
And    the   wheel's    kick,    and    the    wind's 

song,  and  the  white  sail  shaking, 
And  a  grey  mist  on  the  sea's  face  and  a 

grey  dawn  breaking. 

Vigorous  and  stirring  though  Mase- 
field is,  however,  one  finds  in  him  a 
good  many  literary  echoes.  His  quest, 
as  in  the  poem  just  quoted  is  for  the 
romantic,  and  the  exceptional  with  him 
is  still  the  natural  inspiration  of  poetry. 
Vot  so  with  Gibson.  This  most  interest- 
i  - 

'    ' 


ing  among  all  the  younger  English  poets 
has  distanced  the  others  in  quiet  sense 
of  the  supreme  poetic  value  of  the  com- 
mon lot.  He  gives  us  the  struggle  of 
the  sailor  with  the  terrors  of  the  sea, 
but  he  gives  also  the  struggle  of  the 
man  haunted  even  when  work  is  over  by 
the  bright  colors  of  the  childrens'  pic- 
ture-books his  "sleek  machine"  has  been 
printing,  or  the  dying  girl  whose  hands 
work  on  without  pause  as  they  have 
worked  through  life  until  the  accident. 
It  quickens  the  most  sluggish  imagina- 
tion to  picture  Masefield's  Dauber, — the 
artist  lad,  sent  aloft  in  dirty  weather 
and  clinging  desperately  to  the  rigging 
above  the  tossing  sea.  But  Gibson  can- 
do  a  higher  thing.  He  can  make  us 
thrill  with  the  wife  rousing  her  heavy 
husband  in  the  chill  of  dawn,  to  go  out 
to  the  turnip-digging  which  will  give 
the  children  food.  Here  is  his  prelude 
to  his  latest  volume,  Fires.  At  first  he 
gazes  dreamily  into  the  coals,  as  poets 
and  plain  folk  too  are  wont  to  do.  be- 
holding dancing  visions: 

Amber   woodland   streaming. 
Topaz  islands  dreaming, 
Sunset  cities  gleaming 
Spire   on   burning    spire. — 
Troy  the  ever-burning, 
Shelley's  lustral  pyre — 

But  suddenly: 

I  shut  my  eyes  to  heat  and  light. 
And  saw,  in  sudden  night, 
Crouched  in  the  dripping  dark, 
With  steaming  shoulders  stark, 
The  man  who  hews  the  coal  to  feed  my 
fire. 

This  man  has  not  been  part  of  the  fire 
pictures  in  older  days;  but  he  has  come 
to  stay. 

Gibson  carries  us  farther  than  any 
poet  yet  along  the  road  where  we  shall 
at  length  discover  life's  essential 
rhythms  in  the  blank  dreariness  of  com- 
monplace : 

And  will  you  cut  a  stone  for  him. 
To  set  above  his  head? 
And  will  you  cut  a  stone  for  him — 
A  stone  for  him  ?  she  said. 

Three  days,  before,  a  splintered  rock  . 
Had  struck  her  lover  dead. 


And  when  at  length  the  job  was  done 

And  I  had  laid  the  mallet  by 

As  if,  at  last,  her  peace  were  won, 

She  breathed  his  name;  and  with  a  sigh. 

Passed  slowly  through  the  open  door. 

And  never  crossed  my  threshold  more. 

Next  night  I  labored,  late,   alone. 
To  cut  her  name  upon  the  stone. 

Not  a  word  that  could  be  altered,  were 
one  talking  plainest  prose.  This  is  the 
sort  of  thing  which  Matthew  Arnold 
had  in  mind  when  he  praised  the  line: 

This  was  a  work  for  both ;  but  now,  my 

son, 
It  is  a  work  for  me — 

as   more   characteristic  of   Wordsworth 
than  the  reverberating  harmonies  of  tJTe 


great  Ode.  Gibson  abounds  in  such 
lines:  phrases  which  keep  the  very  ac- 
cent of  life,  yet  avoid  all  crudity  or 
awkwardness  such  as  beset  our  talking. 
Inevitably  simple  they  appear!  Yet  let 
poetasters  beware !  Obvious  though 
they  seem,  they  are  no  casual  phono- 
graphic repetitions  of  what  may  be 
heard  on  the  street  or  in  the  chambers; 
they  are  "a  selection"  rather,  chosen 
with  finest  artistry  which  has  succeeded 
as  by  miracle  in  severing  from  speech 
all  that  is  extraneous  or  otiose,  and 
leaving  essential  tissue  only. 

Gibson  has  come  gradually  to  this  rare 
achievement.  His  work  opened  on  con- 
ventional lines.  Soon  he  began  to  ex- 
periment in  reality,  and  we  see  an  in- 
teresting phase  of  such  experiment  in 
the  volume  Daily  Bread.  In  this  series 
of  brief  dramatic  sketches,  his  peculiar 
aim  is  as  manifest  as  his  especial  gifts 
of  tenderness,  brevity,  penetration.  The 
subjects  are  from  the  ranges  of  common 
experience — so  monotonous,  so  infinite 
in  depth:  Economic  pressure,  illness, 
death,  industrial  risk,  danger  in  mill  and 
mine  and  boat,  danger  everywhere,  in- 
escapable, part  of  the  daily  life  of  labor  : 
the  tyranny  of  the  machine;  the  worse 
tyranny  of  loss  of  work;  the  pain  of 
women,  bodily  and  spiritual,  into  which 
he  has  a  surprising  insight  as  may  be 
seen  in  his  drama  Womenkind.  The 
picture  has  its  lovely  lights,  as  well  as 
its  sinister.  Heroism  is  not  lacking,  nor 
loyalty  to  the  job,  nor  patience  and  hope 
born  out  of  despair  itself;  nor  brief 
idylls  of  spring  and  joy. 

His  people  have  as  might  be  expected 
a  curious  intimacy  with  those  more  mys- 
terious forces  which  culture  ignores. 
In  The  Night-Shift,  for  instance,  one 
of  the  most  compelling  among  the  poems, 
the  wife,  faint  from  child-birth,  hears 
the  tap,  tap,  of  her  husband's  pick,  just 
buried  in  a  mining  disaster,  while  his 
mother  listens  aghast  to  the  sounds  of 
which  she  alone  possesses  the  clue: 

JENNY:    How  pleased  he'll  be  to  have  a 

boy! 

I  hope  that  they'll  not  tell  him 
Before  he  reaches  home. 

TAMAR:  Nay,— they'll  not  tell- 
But  you  must  not  talk  now. 
For   you're   too   weakly, 
And  should  save  yourself. 
Until— 

JENNY  :    Until  he  comes. 

Yes,  I'll  lie  very  quiet, 

And  save  myself  that  I  may  see 

him, 

When  he  first  learns    .    .    . 
But  there's  a  sound  of  tapping- 
Do  you  not  hear  it? 

TAMAR:  Nay,  lass,  I  hear  nothing. 

JENNY  :    It  must  be  in  my  head  then- 
It  keeps  on  tapping,  tapping— 
He'll   soon  be  home. 
But  I'm  so  tired, 
And  cannot  keep  awake — 
[Drowsily  sinking  back  into  nit- 
consciousness], 
Ft  keeps  on  tapping,  tapping — 
Tap — tap — tap— tap — 
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TAMAR:  Till  he  comes  home — 

Ah,  God,  how  can  I  tell  her? 

For  I  must  tell  her  soon; 

I  can  not  keep  it  from  her  long. — 

JENNY:    [Sitting  up  suddenly  in  bed  and 
gazing  into  vacancy] 
Hark!  , 

There  it  is  again — 
A  sound  of  tapping — 
I  hear  it  tapping,  tapping — 
Like  a  pick — 

TAMAR  :  A  pick — 
Ah,  God! 

Nay,  daughter,  there  is  nothing. 
You  must  lie  quiet  now 
Or  you — 

JENNY:   Tap — tap — 

It  goes  on  tapping,  tapping. 

In  the  dark — 

It's  dark — so  dark; 

And  I  can  scarcely  breathe, 

The   darkness     lies     so   heavily 
upon  me 

As  though     I    wandered  some- 
where  underground 

With  great  rocks  hanging  over- 
head 

So   close   that  my  hair   brushes 
them 

Although  I'  can  not  see  them: 

And  I  can  touch  them  with  my 
hand — 

Oh,  they  are  falling,  falling — 

I've  pulled  them  down  on  me, 

The  great  black  rocks — 

[She  sinks  back  exhausted] 

TAMAR:  Nay,  lass,  you're  lying  in  your 

bed 

Your  own   warm  bed, 
Beside  your  little  son. 

JENNY:    [drowsily]  My  little  son! 

[She  dozes  over] 

TAMAR:  Nay,  there's  no  hope, 

For  she  hears  something — 
Something  that  I  can  not. 
The  wife's  heart  hears 
What  the  old  mother's  may  not 
Because  it  beats  too  loudly. 

In  such  a  poem,  we  are  tempted  to 
say,  has  been  achieved  the  double  aim  of 


Wordsworth  and  Coleridge;  the  power 
of  The  Ancient  Mariner  is  fused  with 
that  of  Michael;  romance  is  brought 
within  our  necessary  credence,  while 
common  life  is  invested  with  a  spiritual 
glory  of  amaze.  Yet  these  poems  in 
which  the  supernatural  enters  are  wholly 
congruous  with  those  others  that  move 
on  everyday  levels, — the  tired  young 
husband  and  wife  tramping  the  roads 
and  chatting  sadly,  the  idyll  of  the  Jew 
boy  at  point  of  starvation  who  comes 
back  to  an  attic  transformed  suddenly 
into  a  home  by  the  ticking  of  a  clock 
and  the  brave  presence  of  a  girl.  Of 
simplest  things,  in  quietest  manner,  are 
the  poems  composed. 

The  short  lines  in  which  they  are 
written  form  an  interesting  experiment. 
Gibson  is  probably  trying  to  catch  the 
brief  speech-unit  of  unsophisticated 
talk.  Sometimes  they  are  very  effective, 
achieving  a  strange  directness.  They 
shorten  as  the  emotion  rises,  the  dimeter 
being  often  used  with  the  panting  ef- 
fect of  speech  that  struggles  in  vain 
to  render  the  unspoken.  Yet  it  must 
be  confessed  that  often  the  result  is  un- 
pleasantly jerky,  and  the  touch  uncer- 
tain. Artificial  phrases  are  still  allowed: 
"Your  brow  is  smooth,"  "I  strove  to 
keep  the  night  at  bay."  It  is  a  relief 
when  we  get  the  homely  and  the  nat- 
ural :  "It's  ill  work  tramping  all  the  day 
with  naught  but  hunger  in  the  belly." 
But  we  never  know  when  we  are  going 
to  lapse  into  literature,  and  the  same 
incertitude  though  in  slight  measure 
clings  to  the  poems  in  Daily  Bread  as  a 
whole. 

But  in  his  las,t  volume,  Fires,  Gibson 
gets  much  nearer  his  great  end.  To  a 
surprising  degree  he  reaches  the  aim 


of  art,  releasing  without  ornament  or 
change  the  emotion  inherent  in  reality. 
These  poems  are  narrative  not  dramatic, 
but  so  limpid  is  the  medium  that  no 
temperament  of  the  narrator  intervenes 
between  us  and  the  theme.  It  is  the 
old  theme, — the  pitiful  endurance  of  the 
poor,  the  idyll  ever  near  the  tragedy,  so 
perchance  all  the  sweeter.  There  is  en- 
tire absence  of  sensation,  mere  chron- 
icling of  fact.  Artifice  has  vanished. 
Meter  remains,  and  rhyme;  but  the  ca- 
dence follows  the  breath  in  its  broken 
rise  and  fall,  the  repetition  of  phrase 
with  rising  passion  is  of  the  very  truth 
of  life,  and  the  recurrent  rhymes  merely 
hold  us  to  the  sense  of  unity  through  all 
the  flow  of  varied  joy  and  pain. 

Does  not  Wordsworth's  spirit  smile  on 
such  work?  Sombre  poems,  the  world 
will  think  these,  and  not  wrongly ;  poems 
of  our  strange  transition  time  when  the 
passionate  light  of  dawning  brotherhood 
shines  on  a  world  still  dark  with  slaver) 
and  needless  wrong.  But  not  hopeless 
poems.  For  as  Wordsworth  himself 
tells  us,  "there  is  a  comfort  in  the 
strength  of  love,"  and  that  comfort  is 
ours  as  we  read.  Pure,  profound,  the 
love  of  mother  and  son,  of  brother,  of 
wife  and  husband,  illumines  these 
glooms  and  gives  us  power  to  endure; 
yes,  power  to  praise  life  for  essential 
beauty,  that  no  pain  can  blur,  no  in- 
justice overcome. 

All   life   moving   to   one   measure. 
Daily  bread,  daily  bread, 
Bread  of  life  and  bread  of  labor. 
Bread  of  bitterness  and  sorrow,  ;1  r,  • 
Hand-to-mouth  and  no  tomorrow, 
Dearth   for  housemate,   death   for  neigh- 
bor. 

Yet,  when  all  the  babes  are  fed, 

Love,  are  these  not  cnimbs  to  treasure  ? 


"IS  IT  NOTHING  TO  YOU,  YE  WHO  PASS  BY? 
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The  claw-like  hands  and  the  faces  grey, 
The  look  of  the  old  in  the  dull  young  eyes, 

The  burdens  grim  of  an  endless  day 
Where  the  play  is  lost,  and  the  laughter  dies. 

On  the  Cross  the  Saviour  stirs  and  sighs. 

The  painted  lips  and  the  draggled  lace, 
The  mocking  smile  and  the  features  drawn; 

The  death  of  the  woman  power  and  grace- 
Prey  of  the  greed  and  the  lust  and  the  scorn. 

Deeper  presses  the  Crown  .of  Thorn. 

The  lack  and'  the  loss  and  the  toil  and  the  strain. 

The  crowded  room  and  the  darkened  street— 
The  lawless  life — and  the  gnawing  pain 

Of  the  ward  and  the  cell  and  the  wrong  complete. 

F'ast  drops  the  blood  from  His  hands  and  feet. 
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Chapter  V 

The  Larger  Life  for  the 
Working  Girl 

By  Albion  Fellows  Bacon 


IT  WAS  nearly  midnight  when 
I   came  home  one  night,   re- 
cently," said  Mr.  Harrington, 
the   Y.    M.    C.    A.    secretary. 
"The  side   streets  were  growing  quiet, 
and  I  met  very  few  people.    As  1  passed 

the  back  of  the  saloon  on  S street, 

the  one  that  has  b«'.en  so  much  talked 
about  on  account  of  the  wine  room 
over  it,  I  noticed  a  cab  standing  at  the 
side  entrance.  Just  then  the  door  open- 
ed and  I  saw  a  man  coming  down  the 
stairway,  with  a  girl  over  his  shoulder 
like  a  sack  of  flour.  She  was  evidently 
dead  drunk  or  drugged.  The  man  put 
her  into  the  cab,  and  it  drove  away." 

There  were  five  of  us  gathered  in  my 
libr.iry  to  discuss  a  proposed  step  in  a 
social  emergency,  but  nothing  that  was 
said  before  or  after  that  story  remains 
with  me,  for  the  impression  it  made 
was  so  profound.  It  was  just  as  if  the 
monster,  Vice,  the  outlines  of  whose 
veiled  form  I  had  but  dimly  seen,  and 
whose  shadow  always  darkened  the 
slums,  had  suddenly  come  close  and 
turned  his  hideous  visage  full  upon  me. 
It  had  sickened  me  when  first  I  saw  the 
faces  of  those  other  two,  Poverty  and 
Disease,  but  this  one  made  me  tremble. 
I  had  learned  to  accept  the  fact  that  all 
of  them  made  tfceir  haunts  in  the  slums, 
and  to  think  of  them  as  breeding  there. 
One  comes  to  think  of  the  darkness  of 
those  miserable  places  as  the  cloak  of 
Vice,  and  the  stench  of  them  as  the  foul 
breath  of  Disease.  I  had  even  grown 
to  realize,  after  a  number  of  epidemics, 
how  Disease  creeps  out  of  the  slums, 
steals  into  our  own  homes,  and  smites 
us  at  our  very  firesides. 

But  Vice !  I  didn't  realize  that  it  did 
the  same  Aing.  There  wasn't  any  ocu- 
lar demonstration  of  that.  There  was 
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no  crepe  on  the  door  where  girls  were 
ruined  or  boys  went  to  the  bad.  There 
were  no  funeral  processions  with  white 
coffins  to  cross  our  path  and  make  us 
think  about  the  victims.  We  couldn't 
trace  that  kind  of  contagion  by  house- 
flies,  or  such  emissaries  of  death  from 
the  filthy  dens.  And  there  wasn't  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  ri»ath  list  in  the 
papers:  just  a  headline,  now  and  then, 
to  tell  of  what  went  on  in  the  dark. 
And  here  was  Vice,  in  our  midst !  No- 
body knew  whose  girl  had  been  put  into 
that  cab.  Nobody  knew  what  boys  were 
in  her  company.  I  thought  of  the  story 
my  pretty  nurse  had  told  me  of  "mash- 
ers" lined  up  on  the  bright  streets  at 
night,  and  of  some  of  her  friends  who 
had  gone  to  a  picture  show  and  later  to 
a  restaurant  with  two  strange  boys.  She 
had  come  in,  one  night,  white  and  ex- 
cited, and  told  me  that  the  son  of  a 
well-known  family  had  followed  her 
home. 

The  Terror  by  Night 

But  I  hadn't  thought  of  such  end- 
ings! I  was  like  some  one  who  had 
slept  while  a  house  was  burning,  and 
woke  to  hear  cries  for  help.  To  think 
of  ever  having  said  "I  don't  want  to 
know  these  things."  Now  I  wanted  to 
know.  Not  everything — oh,  horrors, 
no !  but  enough  to  be  able  to  help,  to  do 
something  more  than  to  spray  rose  wat- 
er, or  rub  on  salve.  I  wanted  to  do 
something  for  the  girls  in  the  world 
around  me,  outside  of  the  slums,  to  keep 
them  from  being  drawn  into  those  dread- 
ful traps. 

There  was  a  big  story  in  the  news- 
papers, just  then,  about  a  girl  who 
was  kidnapped,  at  one  of  our  depots, 
and  who  escaped  later  to  tell  a  dreadful 
white  slave  experience.  One  of  our 


friends,  S.  N.  Douglas,  was  then  and  is 
still  president  of  the  Board  of  Children's 
Guardians  here.  Knowing  the  devoted 
service  that  he  and  his  wife  had  given 
to  humanity  for  years,  I  went  down  to 
find  out  something  about  the  real  condi- 
tions that  threatened  our  young  people. 
He  told  me  many  sad  cases  of  ruined 
homes,  wayward  girls,  and  neglected 
children,  things  that  his  office  had  given 
him  power  to  probe  into,  with  the  help 
of  the  law,  which  I  should  never  have 
discovered  in  my  visits. 

Then  he  sent  me  to  their  probation 
officer.  The  latter  told  me  of  the  young 
girls  he  had  driven  in  off  the  streets  at 
night,  only  to  have  their  mothers  tell 
him  to  "'tend  to  his  own  business."  He 
told  me  of  some  of  the  lures  that  draw 
girls,  and  ended  with  a  statement  as  to 
the  number  of  girls — young  girls,  who 
stayed  out  on  the  streets,  and  never  went 
home  all  night. 

"But  they  are  the  children  of  immoral 
parents,  who  grow  up  accustomed  to 
these  things;  what  we  call  the  lower 
classes?"  I  faltered. 

"Not  all  of  them,"  he  answered. 
"There  are  many,  a  surprising  number, 
from  the  better  classes." 

That  night,  and  many  nights,  I  lay 
awake,  listening  to  the  steps  that  passed 
the  house.  Some  were  light  and  swift. 
some  dragging  and  slow.  Surely,  none 
of  them  went  astray,  up  in  our  good 
neighborhood !  But  I  was  haunted  with 
the  thought  of  little  white  feet,  some  of 
them  glimmering  almost  with  the  light 
of  the  pearly  street  where  they  had 
been  so  lately  set,  passing  on,  to  sink 
into  the  ooze  and  mire,  perhaps  never 
to  come  back! 

One  Sunday  morning  the  police  mat- 
ron telephoned  me,  the  charities  office 
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being  closed,  to  know  if  I  would  come 
down  to  a  little  cheap  hotel  near  one  of 
our  railroad  stations,  to  see  a  country 
girl  who  was  sick  and  in  trouble.  Tele- 
phoning Miss  Metz  to  meet  me  there, 
[  went  on  down. 

The  girl  was  a  gentle,  ignorant  crea- 
ture, from  the  backwoods  of  Kentucky, 
who  had  come  to  find  work  in  our  city. 
She  had  simply  taken  her  small  funds 
and  started  off,  with  no  friends  here,  no 
references,  and  no  place  in  sight.  She 
had  blown  out  the  gas  on  her  first  night 
here,  and  barely  escaped  asphyxiation. 
But  her  escape  from  a  worse  fate  was 
more  marvellous.  As  I  efltered  her  little 
stuffy  room  she  was  sitting,  dressed,  on 
the  side  of  her  bed,  dazed,  sick  and 
trembling  still  from  the  effects  of  the 
gas,  telling  her  story  to  a  big  policeman. 
She  told  of  the  kind  gentleman  whom 
she  had  picked  out  of  a  trainful  of  men, 
all  strange  to  her.  She  had  asked  him 
to  show  her  to  a  hotel,  assuring  him  that 
she  had  money. 

Facing  the  Truth 

She  wanted  to  go  right  back  home, 
but  she  was  too  sick  to  travel  and  could 
not  be  left  there.  So  I  took  her  home 
with  me,  until  she  was  able  to  start  off 
on  the  train  alone.  She  was  thoroughly 
homesick  and  frightened,  but  we  did  not 
let  her  go  without  telling  her  some  plain 
facts.  The  incident  aroused  me  to  the 
dangers  to  which  ignorant  country  girls 
are  exposed,  and  I  told  it  to  our  Home 
Missionary  Society  which  had  just  or- 
ganized. There  was  a  division  of  inter- 
est in  the  society  between  work  in 
Evansville  and  outside  work,  such  as 
helping  immigrants  in  our  big  cities, 
frontier  work,  etc.,  all  of  which  was 
strongly  presented  in  our  church  litera- 
ture. Having  a  hand  in  the  program 
for  that  year,  I  determined  to  enlist  at 
least  a  part  of  the  interest  for  our  own 
city,  whose  need,  I  knew,  was  so  des- 


perate, and  to  which  no  other  city  was 
sending  funds,  or  to  which  no  home  mis- 
sionary would  be  sent.  So  we  took  up 
a  study  of  the  needs  and  conditions  of 
our  city,  from  every  social  standpoint, 
including  schools,  asylums,  jails  and 
slums,  and  it  was  understood  that  who- 
ever took  part  in  the  program  must 
actually  go  and  investigate.  Besides 
this,  we  had  on  our  program  people  who 
knew  about  actual  conditions,  the  presi- 
dent of  our  Board  of  Children's  Guard- 
ians, their  probation  officer,  the  police 
matron,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary,  the 
charities  secretary,  and  others. 

Never  was  more  live  interest  in  mis- 
sionary meetings.  Every  one  was  pack- 
ed to  the  doors,  and  visitors  became 
members. 

Thrilled  and  spellbound  those  dear 
good  women  sat,  with  "oh's"  and  "ah's" 
of  horror.  At  some  places  they  looked 
down  and  picked  at  their  gloves  or 
smoothed  out  a  black  silken  wrinkle. 
Mr.  Douglas  told  how  he  had  called  at 
a  home  to  see  about  taking  some  chil- 
dren, and  the  mother,  opening  the  door, 
dropped  her  baby  on  the  floor  because 
she  was  too  drunk  to  hold  it.  He  and 
the  others  told  things  the  like  of  which 
our  women  had  never  heard,  in  all  their 
sweet  pure  lives.  But  they  were  made 
of  good  Methodist  stuff,  and  to  know 
their  duty  was  to  do  it.  Not  a  word  of 
persuasion  was  needed  to  make  them 
take  up  a  work  for  girls,  in  our  city. 

The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  open  a 
room  for  temporary  shelter  for  girls 
and  women  who  might  be  stranded  and 
friendless.  The  next  was  to  have  big 
cards  printed  and  framed  and  hung  in 
the  cars,  in  all  the  railroad  or  traction 
lines  coming  into  Evansville,  and  to 
have  them  posted  in  the  stations  far 
along  the  roads,  particularly  at  the 
little  country  stations.  These  were  the 
"Traveler's  Aid"  warning  and  direction 
notices,  giving  the  address  of  our  shel- 


ter room.  They  brought  some  inter- 
esting and  helpful  results. 

Another  work  soon  came  to  our  hands. 
One  day,  at  noon,  I  went  by  the  chari- 
ties office  to  make  a  visit  to  a  case  with 
Eleanor  Foster,  the  new  assistant  sec- 
retary. 

As  she  locked  the  door  of  the  office 
she  remarked:  "I  wish  there  were  some 
pleasant  place,  in  our  city,  where  the 
working  girls  could  spend  their  noon 
hour,  where  they  might  eat  their  lunch 
and  rest  "and  read — some  comfortable, 
cosy  place."  Then  she  explained  that 
she  had  found  some  of  the  factory 
girls  taking  their  lunches  in  saloon  din- 
ing rooms,  or  eating  a  cold  lunch  at 
their  work  tables  in  the  factories,  in 
the  midst  of  the  muss  of  their  work. 
They  did  seem  very  bad,  the  incidents 
she  told,  though  I  had  never  given  a 
thought  to  the  subject. 

"Well,  let's  have  a  place.  Why  not?" 
I  asked.  And  as  we  walked  along  in  the 
crisp  air,  we  discussed  a  plan.  She  told 
me  what  she  knew  of  the  girls'  troubles 
and  temptations,  and  we  talked  of  how 
we  could  help  them,  if  we  could  come  in 
touch  with  them.  The  matter  was  pre- 
sented to  the  next  home  missionary  meet- 
ing, Miss  Foster  also  being  a  member. 
Our  ladies  were  all  interest,  and  appoint- 
ed us  two,  with  our  deaconess,  who  was 
deeply  concerned  about  such  things,  as 
an  investigating  committee  to  go  the 
rounds  of  the  shops  and  factories,  and 
see  what  was  needed  and  what  most 
feasible.  So  we  started  out. 

The  New  Plan 

The  big  iron  doors  of  the  mills  and 
factories  opened  to  us,  and  shut  us  into 
a  new  world.  We  had  driven  past  these 
huge  buildings  and  had  heard  the  roar 
of  machinery,  but  we  thought  only  of 
the  moving  bands  and  the  buzzing 
wheels,  then.  Now,  inside,  looking 
down  the  long  dusty  aisles,  where  ranks 
of  girls  stood,  with  machine-like  mo- 
tions, we  realized  that  human  lives  were 
woven  on  those  looms,  or  wound  among 
those  wheels.  The  girls  seemed  so  much 
a  part  of  their  work  that  when  one  of 
them  answered  our  greeting  it  was  al- 
most as  if  a  cog  had  spoken. 

It  gave  a  new  importance  to  fabrics, 
buttons,  paper,  etc.,  to  see  them  grow 
by  degrees  under  frose  skillful,  patient 
hands.  We  had  used  daily  all  the  count- 
less products  of  our  factories,  as  if  they 
grew  on  trees,  with  never  a  thought  of 
the  human  muscle  and  nerve  that  went 
into  them.  In  the  cold  twilight  of  win- 
ter mornings  we  had  often  heard,  faint 
and  far  off,  a  factory  whistle  blow  for 
work,  and  we  had  turned  over  to  take 
another  nap  in  our  soft  warm  beds.  But 
even  then  these  girls  were  hurrying 
along  the  foggy  streets,  in  which  the 
street  lamps  still  glimmered,  shivering 
in  the  chill  air.  And  when  the  big  doors 
opened,  after  work,  and  they  poured  out 
into  the  street  again,  the  sen  was  down. 
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and  they  went  home  in  another  gas-lit 
twilight. 

Seasons  changed  outside  the  factory, 
from  white  to  green,  to  gold,  to  russet, 
back  to  white.  Inside,  it  was  only 
warmer  or  colder.  Through  dusty  win- 
dow panes  the  sun  peered  in  upon  their 
work,  and  made  a  slightly  varying  fig- 
ure on  the  floor  through  all  the  year. 

Work  for  All  Seasons 

In  spring  the  windows  were  opened, 
and  the  little  shiny  leaves  called  "Come 
out — the  woods  are  waiting."  From  the 
street  below  came  up  the  sound  of  auto 
horns.  Beautiful  girls,  in  flower-like 
gowns,  rode  by  on  their  way  to  enter- 
tainments or  outings.  But,  like  the 
Lady  of  Shallott,  the  girls  at  the  looms 
could  not  leave  their  weaving  to  look 
down  from  the  windows.  Only  in  the 
mirror  of  their  fancies  did  they  see  the 
pageant  of  the  world  go  by,  and  the 
''knights  come  riding  two  by  two."  Or, 
perhaps,  they  saw  it  in  the  pages  of  a 
dime  novel. 

Something  of  all  this  was  borne  in 
upon  us  as  we  passed  down  the  ranks, 
chatting  with  the  girls.  It  gave  us  con- 
fidence in  our  plan  to  know  that  the 
owners  of  the  mills  were  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  our  project,  and  were  ready 
to  give  us  financial  aid.  The  problem 
was  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  girls, 
to  find  out  their  needs,  and  secure  their 
co-operation.  Infinitely  more  tact  was 
needed  to  approach  the  girls  than  had 
been  needed  for  friendly  visiting.  Those 
we  visited  as  "charity  patients"  had 
asked  for  help.  These  girls  were  as 
independent  as  we  were.  Not  only  had 
they  not  solicited  our  interest,  but  we 
were  not  sure  whether  they  would  take 
it.  Some  of  the  girls,  in  fact,  did  not 
need  any  help,  for  there  were  many 
who  belonged  to  good  families,  of  gen- 
tle breeding,  with  every  safeguard 
thrown  about  them  at  home.  Some  were 
daughters  of  respectable,  thrifty  work- 
ing men,  others  of  widowed  mothers  who 
needed  support.  But  it  was  the  girls  of 
inferior  parentage,  and  poor  or  bad 
home  surroundings  in  whom  we  were 
especially  interested. 

As  Miss  Foster  said,  "The  first  class 
have  their  problems  and  temptations,  as 
do  all  classes  of  girls,  but  they  also 
have  what  the  others  lack — standards 
of  conduct  and  resisting  power.  The 
girl  who  just  grows,  like  a  weed — what 
can  be  expected  of  her  in  the  way  of 
blossom  and  fruit?" 

Timing  our  visits  at  the  noon  hour, 
we  found  that  many  of  the  girls  went 
home  to  lunch.  But  some  of  those  who 
came  across  the  town  had  brought  a 
cold  lunch,  and  were  eating  it  at  their 
work  tables. 

The  day  of  factory  lunch  and  rest 
rooms  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  most  of 
our  factories  were  not  built  so  as  to 
have  available  space  for  them.  Later, 
some  of  the  managers  of  mills  and  laun- 


dries put  them  in,  inspired,  we  felt,  by 
the  success  of  our  plan. 

We  found,  as  we  went  about,  the  girls 
of  the  cigar  factories  eating  in  the  to- 
bacco-heavy air  at  the  tables  where  they 
had  rolled  cigars.  In  the  laundries,  they 
had  spread  their  lunch  on  benches,  amid 
the  sudsy  steam.  In  one  factory,  the 
girls  sat  in  the  windows  or  on  the  linty 
floor,  not  having  chairs.  After  lunch, 
some  who  did  piece  work  rushed  back  to 
work  without  a  breath  of  air,  because 
they  were  anxious  to  make  the  extra 
money.  They  admitted  that  the  "boss" 
had  urged  them  to  rest  and  exercise, 
but  they  wouldn't  take  the  time. 

Some  of  the  girls  went  out,  bare- 
headed, to  walk  the  street,  their  arm-in- 
arm line  stretching  across  the  side-walk. 
We  saw  others  romping  with  the  men, 
inside  the  factory  entrance.  A  number 
testified  that  a  "bunch"  of  their  mates 
had  gone  to  a  nearby  saloon  dining- 
room,  and  gave  a  description  of  the 
savory  lunch  served  there.  We  met 
others  buying  candy  or  "sodies"  at  a 
confectioners,'  and  saw  a  number 
munching  cheese  and  crackers  or  ba- 
nanas. 

The  girls  listened  to  our  plan,  some 
passively,  some  indifferently,  others  with 
interest.  Out  of  them  all  we  got  enough 
promises  of  patronage  to  make  us  feel 
secure  in  our  venture. 

Then  our  society  called  a  mass  meet- 
ing, and  we  gave  the  enterprise  to  the 
churches  and  clubs  of  the  city,  draw- 
ing the  committees  of  our  permanent 
organization  from  them  all,  and  making 
Miss  Foster  manager  by  common  con- 
sent. 

We  found  a  place  in  the  business  dis- 
trict, convenient  to  various  stores  and 
factories,  and  large  enough  for  our  din- 
ing-room, kitchen,  rest  and  reading 
room  and  lavatory.  It  was  furnished 


simply,  with  rattan  chairs  and  couches 
in  the  reading  room,  soft  cushions, 
sheer  white  curtains  and  flowers  in  the 
windows,  and  books  and  magazines  on 
the  big  table — a  tasteful,  homelike  place. 
A  happy  committee  prepared  the  first 
noon  meal.  An  anxious  committee  sat 
and  waited  for  the  girls  to  arrive. 
Would  they  fail  us? 

We  all  rose  in  a  body  and  greeted  the 
first  girl  who  came  in,  and  I  know  1 
embraced  her.  But  we  need  not  have 
been  anxious.  The  girls  poured  in, 
and  our  success,  on  that  side,  was  as- 
sured. 

Our  Manager 

Every  one  had  wanted  Miss  Fos- 
ter to  be  manager,  and  she  proved  to 
be  the  lodestone  that  drew  the  girls 
to  our  rooms.  We  found,  as  others 
have  found,  that  nothing  is  so  valuable 
to  a. work  of  this  kind  as  the  personality 
about  which  it  centers.  Not  plans,  not 
equipment,  not  anything  can  make  up 
for  that.  There  was  something  about 
her  laughing  brown  eyes  and  her  sweet 
low  voice  that  the  girls,  and  the  rest  of 
us,  found  irresistible.  "What  makes  you 
so  different  from  us  girls,"  one  of  them 
asked,  worshipfully.  It  was  those  very 
differences  that  made  them  look  up  to 
her,  but  it  was  her  sympathy  and  in- 
sight that  made  them  bring  their 
troubles,  and  open  up  their  hearts  to 
her. 

The  good  warm  meals  we  furnished 
the  girls,  at  an  average  of  eleven  cents 
(before  meat  and  potatoes  went  so  high) 
tempted  many  into  our  pleasant  dining- 
room.  Many  returned  at  night  when 
we  moved  back  tables  and  chairs  and 
had  a  simple  gymnasium.  This  drew 
better  than  cooking  or  sewing  classes. 
"Oh,  we  don't  want  to  learn  things,  we 
just  want  to  sing  and  dance  and  play, 
and  have  a  good  time,"  said  one  girl, 


ONE    OF    THE    CLUB  S    OPEN,    SCREENED    BUNGALOWS 

Five  cents  brought  us   from  work   to  this  little  oak  grove,  where  long,  cool 
evenings  and  quiet  Sundays  gave  us  a  new   lease  on   life. 
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who  voiced  the  feelings  of  the  others. 
Books  failed  to  attract  this  type  of  girls, 
except  the  very  lightest  fiction.  Our 
efforts  to  interest  them  in  good  books 
revealed  many  cases  of,  arrested  mental 
development. 

But  they  all  took  to  the  gymnasium. 
They  liked  the  romping  games,  and  the 
freedom  of  the  bloomers.  We  had  girls 
of  all  ages  in  the  gymnasium  classes. 
There  were  little  stunted  things,  with 
white  weazened  faces  and  pink  lidded 
eyes,  who  didn't  look  as  if  they  could 
possibly  be  factory  age.  We  had  others 
who  were  pretty  and  plump  and  young, 
still  others,  angular,  bent  and  forty,  so 
stiff,  from  long  bending  over  a  machine, 
that  it  was  pathetic  to  see  their  exer- 
cises. But  what  rest  these  movements 
gave  to  tired  backs,  and  how  the  color 
came  into  pale  cheeks  and  the  light  into 
dull  eyes  it  was  good  to  see. 

The  girls  naturally  fell  into  congenial 
groups.  The  younger  ones  wanted  to 
take  up  amateur  theatricals  (which  re- 
sulted mostly  in  tableaux),  and  we 
humored  them  to  keep  them  off  the 
street. 

Song  and  Study 

Our  most  devoted  committee  of  social 
workers  had  had  long  experience  in  free 
kindergarten  work  and  mother's  meet- 
ings. This  committee  organized  a  sing- 
ing class,  teaching,  incidentally,  many 
other  things.  They  found  that  the  girls 
knew  only  the  songs  of  the  street,  but 
took  readily  to  our  good  old  classics. 
They  were  delighted  with  "Annie 
Laurie,"  and  "Home,  Sweet  Home" — 
they  were  new  to  them  1 

After  some  of  our  classes  we  had  a 
kind  of  "party,"  at  our  rooms.  Then 
discipline  was  relaxed,  and  every  one 
performed,  girls,  leaders  and  all,  in  her 
own  specialty.  To  be  with  the  younger 
girls  was  like  being  with  a  set  of  big 
children,  for  their  every  emotion  found 
outward  expression.  They  grew  most 
devoted  to  their  leaders,  and  delighted 
to  show  their  affection  in  smothering 
embraces,  by  so  many  strong  young 
arms  at  once,  that  one  was  swept  off 
the  floor. 

We  found  that  our  great  problem  was 
younger  girls,  who  were  so  easily 


taught,  so  readily  interested.  We  learn- 
ed how  many  temptations  beset  them, 
at  every  step,  in  the  factory,  on  the 
street,  sometimes  in  their  own  tenements. 
We  learned  how  many  of  them  had  older 
sisters,  who  had  gone  wrong,  sometimes 
even  mothers  who  set  a  dreadful  ex- 
ample. Many  of  the  older  girls  could 
not  be  won  away  from  the  streets,  but 
the  younger  ones  had  not  yet  settled 
into  any  bad  habits.  If  we  could  only 
show  them  the  dangers,  and  teach  them 
to  love  better  things ! 

Health  and  Home  Economics 

We  gave  the  girls  health  talks,  speak- 
ing to  them  simply  and  plainly.  Among 
them  we  included  a  talk  on  the  care  of 
the  teeth.  It  happened  that  a  handsome 
young  dentist  gave  this  talk,  and,  at  the 
end,  he  gave  opportunity  for  the  girls  to 
ask  questions,  if  they  desired. 

A  dead  silence  followed  his  remark. 
Finally,  Clara,  who  had  been  eyeing  the 
young  man  admiringly,  blurted  out. 

"Say,  where  is  your  office  at?" 

We  had  chosen,  as  the  first  president 
of  our  Working  Girls'  Association,  the 
wife  of  one  of  our  merchants,  a  lady  of 
many  virtues  and  much  wisdom,  and 
withal  a  perfect  housekeeper.  It  took 
all  of  these,  and,  oh,  what  devotion,  to 
make  our  experiment  a  success  in  its 
first  test  years !  It  took  the  devotion  of 
many  others,  too,  who  helped  as  direc- 
tors or  on  committees.  But  there  wasn't 
one  of  us  who  didn't  get  more  out  of  it 
than  she  put  into  it,  a  hundredfold. 
What  housewifely  spirit  does  not  de- 
light to  plan  delicious  menus  at  lowest 
cost?  What  motherly  soul  does  not  love 
to  gather  in  those  who  are  homesick  for 
a  home  they  never  possessed? 

Down  in  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  we 
all  realized  how  much  of  our  abundance 
had  gone  to  waste,  for  lack  of  ways  to 
spend  it.  Not  money,  not  goods,  but 
richness  of  experience,  fulness  of  life, 
love  lavished  on  a  few,  hoarded  within 
our  own  walls.  It  was  a  relief  to  open 
the  channels  and  let  it  flow  out. 

Our  work  grew  and  broadened.     We 

needed  dormitories,   for  so  many  girls 

were  away  from  home,  and  boarded  in 

the  "hall  bedroom"  we  had  read  about. 

.1  was  surprised  to  find  these  rooms  just 


as  miserable  as  they  were  pictured,  for 
I  had  always  supposed  they  belonged  to- 
fiction.  How  mean  they  were — small, 
unheated,  cheerless,  ugly !  We  felt  the 
need  of  dormitories  then  more  keenly 
after  tramping  the  streets  in  search  of 
rooms  for  country  girls,  and  finding 
that  rooms  in  good  districts  were  too  ex- 
pensive, and  cheap  rooms  were  not  only 
miserable  but  generally  not  respectable. 
It  was  then  that  one  of  our  leading 
philanthropists,  Major  A.  C.  Rosencranz, 
bought  and  presented  to  our  association 
an  old  homestead,  near  Main  Street. 
Now  we  had  a  real  home,  and  we  set 
about  to  make  every  room  an  object  les- 
son. We  rented  the  bedrooms  to  as 
many  girls  as  they  would  accommodate, 
but  still  the  demands  for  rooms  came  in. 

Plans  Postponed 

Miss  Foster  and  I  wanted  to  rent  an 
adjacent  dwelling  for  a  dormitory,  and 
provide  it  with  a  matron,  letting  the 
girls  do  co-operative  housekeeping,  or 
hire  a  cook,  as  their  wages  permitted, 
or  take  their  meals  at  our  home.  I  had 
my  eye  on  the  entire  row  of  houses,  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  would  have  given 
each  a  "house  mother,"  to  supervise  the 
company  in  the  parlor,  which  was  so 
sorely  needed,  and  to  look  after  the 
girls  generally.  The  houses  could  have 
been  self-supporting,  we  counted;  there 
were  plenty  of  homeless  girls  to  fill 
them.  But  we  were  voted  "plungers," 
and  the  idea  was  allowed  to  drop,  for 
the  time.  But  I've  never  given  it  up. 

When  our  good  president  was  worn 
out  with  the  work,  they  made  me  take 
her  place.  The  enterprise  couldn't  have 
been  more  on  my  heart,  but  the  official 
position  placed  it  more  on  my  shoulders. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  faithful  wom- 
en who  were  helping  with  heart  and  soul 
and  who  had  so  much  more  experience 
than  I,  I  shouldn't  have  dared.  And 
then  there  was  always  a  practical  hus- 
band and  the  experience  of  mother  and 
sisters  to  fall  back  upon. 

It  was  the  making  of  me.  To  have 
to  assume  responsibility  and  make  de- 
cisions, such  as  none  of  my  other  work 
had  involved,  developed  the  ability  to 
do  it.  These  things  strengthen  one's 
fiber  wonderfully.  I've  seen  it  often,  in 
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the  case  of  other  women,  who,  all  un- 
tried, were  put  at  the  head  of  some  or- 
ganization. This  very  day,  in  churches 
and  clubs,  there  are  shy,  diffident  women, 
who  shrink  from  doing  any  but  the  sim- 
plest part,  in  sheer  timidity.  And  yet, 
if  circumstances  called  them  to  a  place 
of  responsibility,  they  would  amaze 
themselves  and  their  community  with 
their  growing  efficiency. 

Publicity  Work 

The  hardest  duty  of  my  new  position 
was  to  give  little  talks  to  clubs  and  so- 
cieties that  we  wanted  to  interest.  But 
the  ordeal  became  less  severe  each 
time.  It  was  a  pleasant  duty,  on  the 
contrary,  to  write  the  newspaper  ar- 
ticles that  were  necessary  to  win  the  in- 
terest of  the  public.  The  whole  office 
force  of  the  various  newspapers,  from 
editors,  reporters,  even  down  to  the  of- 
fice boys,  took  such  a  cordial  interest  in 
our  work  and  showed  such  a  sympathy 
for  the  girls  we  were  trying  to  help, 
that  it  made  our  task  easy.  The  ad- 
vertising they  gave  us  was  worth  thous- 
ands of  dollars,  if  we  had  paid  for  the 
space,  and  they  gave  us  editorials,  good 
big  headlines,  "boxes,"  and  even  used 
my  cartoons. 

Now  my  duties  called  me  into  still 
closer  intimacy  with  the  girls,  and  I 
came  to  see  what  fine  qualities  many  of 
them  had.  And  they  were  all  so  brave 
and  cheerful ! 

We  had  all  classes  in  our  association, 
from  those  who  performed  the  highest 
to  the  lowest  grades  of  labor.  Some  of 
the  stenographers,  forewomen  and  heads 
of  departments  in  stores  formed  an  aux- 
iliary to  help  the  others,  and  no  support 
we  received  was  so  earnest.  "We  know 
how  much  a  girl  in  business  is  up 
against,"  one  of  them  said. 

How  much,  indeed !  They  brought 
their  stories  to  us,  with  all  their  troubles 
and  perplexities.  Some  of  them  had 
troubles  at  home,  of  the  most  trying 
kind.  Maggie's  mother  married  the 
girl's  step-father  when  he  was  drunk. 
A  few  months  later  he  murdered  the 
woman.  Maggie  could  not  speak  of 
him  without  a  dangerous  gleam  in  her 
eyes.  She  would  have  felt  justified  in 
killing  him,  if  ever  the  chance  came. 

Sadie  was  only  sixteen.  Her  mother 
was  a  bad  woman,  and  all  of  her  sis- 
ters had  gone  wrong.  When  she  quar- 
reled with  her  father,  we  welcomed  the 
chance  to  take  her  into  our  fold.  She 
adored  Miss  Foster,  clung  to  her,  fol- 
lowed her  to  church,  took  her  advice  in 
every  detail,  and  showed  a  horror  of  the 
way  her  family  had  gone.  We  kept  her 
with  us,  got  her  a  good  position,  and 
she  has  kept  straight  and  true,  and  is 
turning  out  to  be  a  fine  useful  woman. 

It  took  us  a  long  time  to  get  used  to 
some  of  the  girls'  ideas  about  marriage. 
It  was  an  incident  to  many  of  them,  and 
jo  was  divorce.  They  would  marry  for 
a  joke,  on  a  bet,  on  the  impulse  of  the 


moment.  "Oh,  well,"  they  would  say, 
"if  he  don't  treat  me  right,  I  won't  stay 
with  him." 

Matrimonial  Theories 

Mamie,  jilted  by  the  man  she  expect- 
ed to  marry,  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
Like  so  many  of  the  girls,  she  was  cor- 
responding with  an  unknown  man.  "I 
am  ready  to  marry  you,"  she  wrote  him, 
and  after  an  actual  acquaintance  of  two 
weeks,  they  were  married. 

My  worst  shock  came  from  an  elder- 
ly spinster,  whom  I  had  supposed  the 
pink  of  propriety.  She  surprised  us 
first  with  the  news  that  she  was  about 
to  marry,  and  next  with  the  announce- 
ment that  she  was  not.  "Why,  what's 
happened?"  we  inquired.  "Oh,  well,  he 
done  me  dirt,"  she  said  irefully.  "He 
promised  to  get  a  divorce,  an'  he  never 
done  it !" 

I  realized,  in  this  work,  how  much  my 
experience  with  my  own  house  maids 
had  prepared  me  for  things  I  should  hear. 
Some  of  them  had  worked  before  in 
restaurants,  some  in  cotton  mills,  in  the 
bottle-cap  factory,  laundries,  cigar  fac- 
tories, etc.,  and  most  of  them  had  been 
employed  in  other  homes.  Their  odd 
ideas  of  caste,  their  startling  slang, 
their  ideals  and  standards,  quite  as 
startling,  their  queer  ambitions,  had 
opened  my  eyes  to  many  things. 

From  country  girls,  many  of  them 
daughters  of  close-fisted  German  farm- 
ers, I  got  an  idea  of  how  barren  and 
dull  life  in  the  country  may  be,  under 
certain  conditions,  and  could  see  why  so 
many  girls  and  boys  come  to  town. 
They  come  to  get,  among  other  things, 
amusement,  styles  and  cash,  as  well  as 
independence,  and  they  get  everything 
they  come  for.  It  was  astonishing  to  see 
how  soon  some  of  them  learned  to 
"make  their  hair,"  and  acquire  the  walk 


and  manner  of  the  city-bred.  They 
would  make  as  many  sacrifices  for  style 
as  any  society  leader. 

I  remember  what  a  hard  time  I  had 
to  prevail  upon  one  Lizzie  not  to  have 
all  her  pretty  sound  white  teeth  ex- 
tracted, so  that  she  might  have  a  com- 
plete set  of  false  ones,  as  that  was  the 
height  of  fashion  in  Hochstadt ! 

Think  of  those  ignorant  girls  turned 
loose  in  the  city,  to  find  a  factory  job 
and  a  lodging !  With  no  place  to  receive 
callers,  komesick,  missing  the  sunny 
fields  where  they  had  tossed  hay,  miss- 
ing their  parents'  stern  discipline — how 
the  lights  of  the  street  would  lure 
them !  How  the  pretty  things  in  the 
shop  windows  would  tempt  them  !  How 
they  would  accept  even  a  stranger's 
company,  from  sheer  loneliness  ! 

The  "Company"  Problem 

Those  other  girls,  whose  "homes" 
were  in  the  crowded  tenements — 1 
knew  why  they  preferred  to  meet  their 
company  on  the  street.  Some  of  them 
were  so  pretty,  with  delicately  moulded 
figures,  which  they  decked  in  finery  if 
they  went  hungry  to  pay  for  it.  These 
girls  were  eager  for  the  opportunity  of 
the  sewing  and  millinery  classes,  to 
learn  to  make  the  pretty  things  they 
loved.  When  they  were  dressed  with 
their  best  care,  no  one  would  guess  the 
kind  of  homes  they  came  from,  until 
they  began  to  talk.  Then  we  could  un- 
derstand why  they  wanted  to  make  a 
good  showing,  and  why  they  shrank  in 
shame  from  letting  a  new  and  "swell" 
acquaintance  see  the  wretched  hole  they 
lived  in.  Many  of  them  lived,  with  a 
family  of  seven  or  more,  in  two  rooms. 
Some  of  their  families  had  even  one 
room,  we  knew,  for  we  learned  that  our 
[Continued  on  page  731.] 
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The  State  Industrial  School 

As  I  lived  through  it — and  as  I  should  like  to  see  it 

By  Charles  David  Souder 


IT  was  a  hot  day  in  the  middle  of 
July   in   the   year    1907.     A    few 
fleecy   clouds   floating   across   the 
clear  blue  of  the  sky  had  no  power 
to  diminish   the   intensity  of  the  sun's 
rays.     However,  there  were  dark,  ugly 
clouds  that  would  not  permit  the  sun- 
light of  happiness  to  penetrate  the  sad- 
ness of  my  mother's  heart  as  I  reluctant- 
ly allowed  three  men  to  assist  me  on  to 
an  east-bound  train.     For  I  was  being 
taken  to  the  State  Industrial  School  for 
Boys — the  State  Reform  School. 

All  the  experiences  of  that  day  are 
still  very  vivid  in  my  mind.  The  heat 
without  was  more  than  matched  by  the 
heat  of  my  nerves.  The  other  passen- 
gers on  the  train  were  vainly  struggling 
for  bodily  comfort;  I,  for  the  mastery 
of  the  surging  passions  of  my  heart.  The 
thoughts  of  the  passengers,  no  doubt, 
were  of  plans  successfully  carried  out 
in  the  past  and  of  pleasant  days  to  come ; 
my  thoughts,  regretful,  rebellious,  and 
chaotic,  alternated  between  a  past  dark- 
ened by  my  present  predicament,  and  an- 
gry curiosity  about  the  life  which  I  was 
soon  to  enter. 

It  seemed  only  a  short  time  before  I 
stood  at  the  gate  of  the  school.  I  well 
remember  how  beautiful  the  campus 
trees  and  flowers  looked  that  day.  In 
spite  of  my  despondency  I  said  aloud  to 
myself,  "What  a  fine  looking  place  this 
is!"  Truly,  as  I  remember  it,  nothing 
could  have  been  much  more  charming. 
Everything  seemed  to  be  in  harmony 
save  my  restless  and  sad  spirit. 

We  were  driven  along  the  circling 
driveway,  past 'the  sparkling  fountain  in 
the  front  campus,  up  to  the  door  of  the 
large  administration  building  where  we 
entered. 

First   Impressions 

After  my  commitment  papers  had  been 
examined  and  I  was  an  integral  part  of 
the  institution,  I  was  permitted  to  go 
with  the  men  who  had  brought  me,  to 
look  over  the  whole  school.  As  we 
passed  from  one  to  another  of  the  rooms, 
halls  and  buildings,  with  which  I  was 
soon  to  become  familiar,  our  guide,  a 
small  lad  of  some  dozen  years,  told  of 
the  work  that  was  being  done  in  the 
school,  and  the  way  the  boys  were  treat- 
ed. He  almost  made  me  believe  that  I 
was  most  fortunate  in  entering  on  an 
experience  of  almost  unlimited  oppor- 
tunity. 

Finally  I  was  taken  over  to  the  store- 
room, where  I  was  given  the  institutional 


clothes.  These  consisted  of  a  blue  uni- 
form, two  striped  work-shirts,  a  Sunday 
shirt  (then  plain  white,  but  now,  they 
too  are  thinly  striped),  a  straw  hat,  a 
cadet  hat,  two  pairs  of  overalls,  two 
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ern lad  and  how  he  came  to  write 
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pairs  of  socks,  and  a  pair  of  shoes.  They 
took  from  me  practically  everything  that 
I  had,  except  a  few  articles  of  no  value. 
Then  they  sent  me  to  the  barber-shop 
where  my  hair  was  clipped. 

It  was  growing  dark  when  I  was  "re- 
ported" (»'.  e.,  taken)  to  Captain  M —  of 
Company  A. 

When  supper  was  over  the  "family" 
(company)  returned  to  the  cottage 
where  some  sixty  boys  were  "herded." 
This  is  a  three  story  building,  including 
the  basement.  On  the  first  is  the  cap- 
tain's living  rooms  and  the  boys'  as- 
sembly or  reading  room ;  the  two  upper 
floors  are  each  in  a  single  room  for  dor- 
mitory use,  with  the  exception  of  two 
locked  wardrobes  and  the  relief  officer's 
bed-room. 

We  marched  first  to  the  dingy  base- 
ment, where  many  hours  a  week  are 
idled  away,  much  of  it  necessarily  be- 
cause of  the  largeness  of  the  family. 
For  myself,  however,  this  first  evening, 
I  had  the  task  of  marking  my  clothes 
with  the  serial  number  which  henceforth 
was  to  designate  me  as  merely  one  of 
the  units  in  an  organization  where  so 
much  of  the  meaning  and  freedom  of 
personality  were  lost. 

A  little  later  in  the  evening,  as  I  sat 
for  the  first  time  on  the  bench  that  ran 
around  the  walls  of  the  room,  I  had  my 
first  insight  of  the  disciplinary  system 


of  my  new  home.  Mr.  M —  came  down 
with  his  strop  to  flog  a  couple  of  boys. 
He  paused  in  the  doorway;  no  one 
moved.  He  then  called  to  the  boys. 
They  rose  sullenly  and  with  dark  faces, 
trembling  a  little,  but  with  no  delay,  si- 
lently followed  him  from  the  room.  The 
dropping  of  a  pin  would  have  sounded 
like  a  fire-cracker,  and  the  silence  was 
first  broken  by  the  screaming  of  the  un- 
fortunate lads,  which  reached  us  scarce- 
ly diminished  from  the  adjoining  room. 
Judge  then  my  feelings  when  in  an  in- 
terval of  the  cries  a  boy  came  to  me 
from  Mr.  M —  and  asked  how  I  should 
like  some  of  the  same  treatment !  Some 
may  choose  to  call  this  sort  of  thing 
reformative;  I  should  call  it  mere  pun- 
ishment. 

The  Parole  System 

Still  later  in  the  evening,  however, 
a  different  side  of  the  government  was 
revealed  to  me  when  one  of  the  boys 
came  to  me  and  sitting  down  not  too 
unkindly  by  my  side  explained  the  sys- 
tem of  merits  and  parole  by  which,  if  I 
accepted  my  situation  and  obeyed  the 
rules,  I  should  be  allowed  to  leave  the 
school,  free  again  under  slight  super- 
vision, in  a  little  more  than  a  year. 

The  first  evening  showed  me  how 
thoroughly  we  as  individuals  were  ab- 
sorbed into  the  institution.  On  all  pos- 
sible occasions  we  marched  everywhere 
in  line,  even  to  the  bathrobe,  toilet,  and, 
that  night  at  about  nine  o'clock,  in  sin- 
gle file,  we  marched  to  bed,  under  the 
surveillance  of  the  captain  and  his  cadet 
officers.  Leaving  our  shoes  in  the  base- 
ment, and  having  marched  upstairs,  we 
placed  our  trousers  in  the  wardrobe  and 
received  each  a  night  shirt.  I  took  stock 
of  what  I  had.  I  found  that  I  was  with- 
out my  hair,  had  a  striped  work  shirt 
and  a  white  night  shirt  in  my  possession. 
I  also  noticed  the  heavy  screening  over 
the  windows. 

When  the  reports  had  been  taken,  and 
all  had  been  found  present  or  accounted 
for,  and  the  door  had  been  locked  and 
silence  reigned  supreme,  I  lay  on  my 
little  cot  and,  looking  at  the  one  light  in 
the  center  of  the  room,  wondered  what 
it  all  meant.  In  this  meditative  mood  I 
raised  my  head  and  looked  about  me. 
No  sooner  had  I  done  this  than  the  ser- 
geant's sharp  words,  "Get  your  dann 
nut  under  the  covers !"  greeted  my  ears 
and  again  my  tired  head  hit  the  pillow, 
this  time  to  sleep.  I  was  awakened  all 
too  soon  by  the  shrieking  whistle  of  the 
engine  house  and  the  sergeant's  sonor- 
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ous,  "Roll  out!"  Soon  all  was  in  com- 
motion ;  Mr.  M —  unlocked  the  doors 
and  we  walked  silently  into  the  cloak 
room  and  then  into  the  basement,  and 
after  reports  to  breakfast. 

After  breakfast  the  women  who  al- 
ways had  charge  of  us  at  the  table,  ex- 
changed places  with  the  officers  who 
marshalled  us  to  the  detail,  which  is  a 
large  open  quadrangle.  The  companies 
remained  at  attention  until  a  young  and 
stately  man,  marched  into  the  center  of 
the  square.  Coming  to  a  halt  he  com- 
manded, "Right  and  left  face !  Forwarcj 
march!" 

The  boys  walked  to  the  right  and  left 
in  what  to  my  unaccustomed  eyes  seem- 
ed to  be  confusion.  I  stood  there  idioti- 
cally for  a  minute  and  then  went  for- 
ward and  introduced  myself  to  the  su- 
perintendent in  these  words:  "I  am  a 
new  boy.  The  boys  told  me  to  see  you 
and  find  out  where  to  work." 

Then  this  man,  whose  warmth  and 
geniality  had  already  reached  me,  squar- 
ed his  shoulders  and  placed  his  hand 
on  mine,  saying  as  he  did  so,  "Yes,  I 
know  that  you  are  a  new  boy.  I've  been 
thinking  of  you  considerably,  and  don't 
know  just  where  to  put  you.  I'll  tell 
you, — you  work  for  Mr.  M —  a  few  days 
and  I  will  decide." 

Thus  ended  my  first  talk  with  one 
of  the  finest  young  men  that  I 
have  ever  known;  almost  the  only 
man  who  took  any  visible  interest  in 
me  when  I  entered  the  institution.  Per- 
haps no  greater  opportunity  can  come  to 
anyone  in  any  work  than  to  nerve  and 
comfort  the  boys  who  are  in  the  extrem- 
ity of  those  in  reform  schools.  Now, 
after  nearly  six  years  are  past,  I  re- 
member this  and  similar  incidents  that 
mean  more  to  me  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  institution.  The  price  of  a  year's 
work  would  not  buy  their  memory. 

The  Attitude  Toward  Work 

Working  on  the  force  that  single  day, 
setting  posts,  clearly  revealed  the  atti- 
tude of  the  fellows  toward  work  and 
soon  brought  me  into  full  sympathy  with 
them.  I  learned  from  them  that  it  was 
for  the  state  I  was  working.  What  in- 
centive had  I  to  work  for  the  state?  I, 
like  the  other  boys,  came  to  regard  the 
state  as  our  common  enemy.  It  had 
deprived  us  of  our  liberty  and  our  time. 
I  found  myself  watched  like  a  mouse, 
and  had  I  tried  to  escape,  I  should  have 
been  hunted  like  a  rabbit.  The  state  put 
a  premium  on  my  capture  and  <  deli  very, 
and  if  I  were  taken,  it  would  flog  me  like 
a  dog.  Why  should  I  care  to  work  for 
the  state?  There  was  no  money  in  it 
I  clearly  saw  that  the  amount  of  my 
work  did  not  materially  affect  my  parole. 
Unless  I  did  so  little  that  I  lost  merits 
for  not  doing  more,  I  was,  to  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  as  well  off  for  shirking 
as  for  working  hard.  I  finally  framed 
the  policy  of  doing  as  little  as  I  could 
consistent  with  mediocre  satisfaction. 


This  policy  I  kept  with  few  breaks 
through  my  year's  stay  there. 

I  had  not  been  in  the  school  many 
days  before  I  got  my  first  personal  ex- 
perience of  the  discipline  and  learned 
that  there,  as  in  the  world  without,  pun- 
ishment sometimes  falls  where  it  is  not 
deserved.  Of  course,  like  every  new 
boy  I  was  cherishing  hopes  of  running 
away  (a  member  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol says  that  for  the  first  few  weeks 
a  boy  thinks  of  nothing  else).  I  was 
not,  however,  planning  to  put  my  hopes 
into  immediate  execution;  for  all  my 
letters  from  home  were  fraught  with 
the  accounts  of  the  illness  of  my  mother, 
and  moving  entreaties  that  I  would  do 
nothing  to  increase  her  trouble. 

It  was  Saturday  afternoon,  our  half- 
holiday,  and  our  "family"  had  gone  to 
a  near-by  stream  to  bathe.  I  had  a  mag- 
azine that  my  mother  had  sent  me,  and 
while  sitting  on  the  bank  restfully  ab- 
sorbed in  the  relief  and  forgetfulness 
which  it  brought,  the  other  boys  had 
moved  a  distance  of  several  hundred 
yards  away.  I  had  allowed  myself  to 
become  separated  from  the  group  to  a 
degree  that  brought  me  under  the  sus- 
picion of  Mr.  M — .  Suddenly  I  heard  a 
shout,  and  looking  up,  saw  the  whole 
company  coming  toward  me  on  the  run 
— afterwards  I  learned  that  it  was  at 
the  command  of  Captain  M — .  In  a 
shorter  time  than  it  takes  to  think  about 
it  I  was  ducked  several  times  in  the 
river.  Gasping  and  shivering,  I  was 
marched  with  the  others  to  the  cottage 
where  Mr.  M —  set  me  to  work  hauling 
dirt,  with  the  observation,  that  being 
wet,  I  might  catch  cold  without  exercise. 
I  hauled  a  good  deal  of  dirt,  or  thought 
I  did,  but  my  desire  to  escape  was  only 
strengthened.  By  the  time  that  my 
mother  had  recovered,  or  the  slightest 
opportunity  to  escape  presented  itself,  I 
had  come  to  realize  the  folly  of  any  such 
attempt.  It  was  four  years  later  when 
trying  to  express  my  contempt  for  the 
methods  of  Mr.  M —  that  I  ran  across 
the  following  from  Riddell,  "You  can 
force  obedience  through  fear,  but  you 
can  not  reform  life  through  fear.  To 
reform  life  you  must  connect  up  with 
the  inner  purposes  of  life  and  inspire 
through  these  to  activity." 

I  have  not  space  for  the  full  story 
of  my  year  in  the  school.  In  spite  of 
the  general  monotony  and  the  humiliat- 
ing sense  of  being  constantly  watched, 
with  the  steady  progress  toward  the 
time  of  my  dismissal,  came  a  growing 
hopefulness  and  something  like  a  grow- 
ing loyalty  toward  the  institution  and  its 
officers.  I  went  into  the  grades.  They 
are  in  session  nine  months  of  the  year. 
The  days  begin  at  seven  in  the  morning 
and  end  at  five-thirty  in  the  evening. 
One  half  of  each  day  is  spent  at  some 
kind  of  work.  The  other  half,  at  school 
work,  is  of  a  really  high  standard,  as 
the  regular  habits  and  plain  life  of  the 
boys  give  them  a  basis  for  such  work. 


not  wholly  common  with  the  "outside," 
and  makes  up  for  the  average  lack  of 
mental  efficiency.  The  courses  include 
all  branches  taught  in  public  schools  of 
the  state,  below  the  high  school,  with 
some  additional  subjects  for  the  few 
more  advanced  pupils. 

Looking  Toward  Improvement 

I  wish  to  speak  now,  in  a  brief  way, 
of  the  life  and  government  of  the  school, 
and  offer  some  suggestions  for  improve- 
ment. These  suggestions  are  not  hasty 
or  careless,  for  of  the  six  years  that 
have  passed  since  the  doors  of  the  state 
school  opened  to  let  me  out  I  have  spent 
the  greater  part  in  attending  other 
schools.  But  my  connection  with  it 
has  never  ceased.  By  frequent  visits 
and  correspondence  I  have  kept  in  close 
touch  with  the  institution,  and  it  has 
been  constantly  in  my  thoughts. 

Industrially  and  agriculturally,  the 
school  is  well  organized  and  equipped. 
It  is  hard  to  say  too  much  in  praise  of 
the  training  that  a  boy  may  receive.  Lit- 
erally almost  all  the  needs  of  the  school 
are  supplied  by  departments  where  the 
work  is  done  by  the  boys  under  super- 
vision of  officers.  This  is  true  of  the 
electric  light,  telephone,  and  steam-heat- 
ing plants;  the  water-works  and  sewer- 
age systems;  the  up-to-date  shoe  and 
harness  shop ;  the  blacksmith  and  wagon 
shop;  the  laundry  and  tailor  shop  where 
all  the  clothes  are  made;  and  the  print 
shop,  where  much  of'  the  state  official 
printing  is  done.  The  boys  paint 
and  decorate  the  buildings.  And  in 
most  all  of  these  lines  of  work  the  train- 
ing is  so  thorough  that  after  leaving 
school  a  boy  can  enter  his  chosen  indus- 
try with  little  further  apprenticeship. 

No  less  important  is  the  agricultural 
work.  The  school  has  720  acres  of  till- 
able land,  40  of  timber,  and  80  of  gar- 
den and  orchard.  On  the  farm  are  rais- 
ed the  grain  and  hay  for  feeding  the 
stock.  The  boys  (who  work  on  the 
farm  forces)  are  taught  the  use  of  mod- 
ern methods  and  implements.  In  the 
garden  and  orchard,  under  charge  of  an 
expert  gardener,  are  raised  all  the  vege- 
tables and  fruits  consumed  during  the 
year;  and,  indeed,  there  is  usually  a  sur- 
plus, which  is  sold. 

I  have  already  implied  that  our  life 
there  was  not  merely  an  unvaried  round 
of  physical  and  mental  work.  Sport 
does  not  figure  very  largely,  but  it  is  not 
altogether  lacking  by  any  means.  It  is 
in  simple  justice  to  the  present  super- 
intendent to  say  that  he  does  all  in  his 
power  to  favor  manly  sports,  and  that 
in  his  chapel  talks  he  dwells  very  ef- 
fectively on  fair  play.  In  the  summer 
months  there  is  little  time  for  play  dur- 
ing the  week,  but  on  Saturday  afternoons 
when  the  weather  is  fit  the  whole  school 
plays,  or  looks  on.  Base-ball,  foot-ball 
and  tennis  are  the  principal  games.  The 
different  companies  organize  teams;  and 
other  teams,  in  foot-ball  and  base-ball. 
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chosen  from  the  whole  school,  occasion- 
ally play  with  outsiders.  On  the  Fourth 
of  July  there  is  a  field  meet,  in  which 
tempting  prizes  in  fruit  and  sometimes 
coin  are  offered. 

In  winter  outdoor  sports  are  out  of 
the  question,  and  their  place  is  not  taken 
by  any  physical  recreation.  Here  we 
are  confronted  by  one  of  the  few  de- 
ficiencies in  the  material  equipment  of 
the  school.  It  is  greatly  in  need  of  a 
gymnasium  where  drilling  and  all  kinds 
of  sport  (especially  those  for  winter) 
can  be  indulged  in  by  the  boys.  At  its 
present  session  the  state  legislature 
will  be  asked  to  supply  this  need.  Gen- 
erous as  has  the  legislature  been  to  the 
school  in  the  past,  its  members  seem  not 
fully  conscious  of  the  urgency  of  this 
demand,  and  one  who  has  been  an  in- 
mate of  the  school  feels  painfully  how 
much  weaker  are  all  other  arguments 
than  that  of  the  experience  which  he 
has  had  and  which  the  legislators  doubt- 
less lack.  The  gymnasiums  at  our  three 
institutions  of  higher  learning  cost  the 
state  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, but  the  legislature  has  yet  to  appro- 
priate its  first  dollar  for  the  erection  of 
one  at  the  institution  where  the  minds 
and  morals  of  the  boys,  so  largely  de- 
pendent on  sound  bodies,  are  so  much 
more  in  need  of  strengthening  than  those 
on  the  average,  of  our  college  students. 

More  should  be  done  to  foster  inde- 
pendent intellectual  activity  in  the  boys. 
It  has  been  some  time  since  debating 
was  introduced  into  the  penitentiaries  of 
our  country,  and  in  them  its  aim  of 
-creating  interest  in  and  fair  knowledge 
of  public  questions  has  been  well  achiev- 
ed. But  at  this  institution  neither  de- 
bate nor  public  speaking  receives  any 
serious  attention,  though  a  recent  inci- 
dent shows  that  they  would  be  welcomed 
by  the  boys.  One  of  the  former  inmates 
of  the  school  sent  the  superintendent  a 
small  sum  to  be  offered  in  prizes  to  the 
successful  team  in  a  debate  between  his 
company  and  any  other  in  the  school. 
The  boys  were  beginning  to  look  forward 
•eagerly  to  a  contest.  But  the  superintend- 
ent found  time  only  to  "forward  the 
idea,"  and  sent  the  money  back. 

Effort  at  Journalism 

The  boys  publish  a  monthly  magazine- 
tiewspaper,  called  The  Echo,  for 
which  each  family,  each  shop  and  grade, 
has  its  own  reporter.  The  paper  con- 
tains the  Roll  of  Honor,  the  names  of 
those  boys  who  have  escaped  report  for 
misconduct  during  the  past  month.  It 
contains  practically  no  news  of  the  out- 
side world.  The  rest  of  the  paper  is 
made  up  of  short  and  serial  stories, 
chosen  by  the  officer  in  charge,  from  the 
current  magazines.  Here  is  opportunity 
for  improvement.  No  effort  is  made  to 
have  the  boys  prdtiuce  a  literature  of 
their  own.  The  good  of  this  publication 
would  be  increased  many  times,  if  its 
•columns  were  available  for  the  literary 


productions  of  the  boys,  and  if  the  of- 
ficers would  add  encouragement  and 
advise  them  in  writing. 

I  feel  sure  that  others,  who  like  myself 
have  been  in  that  institution  believe  that 
there  is  a  great  chance  for  a  profitable 
change  in  the  religious  life  of  the  school. 
It  has  no  chaplain,  but  there  are  chapel 
exercises  twice  each  Sunday.  Also, 
there  is  a  sermon  by  one  of  the  differ- 
ent ministers  of  the  city  churches,  serv- 
ing in  rotation,  and  the  recitation  of 
the  Sunday  school  lesson  for  that  day. 
This  latter  is  mostly  a  memory  exer- 
cise. Before  chapel  in  the  company 
after  reciting  memory  exercises  indi- 
vidually, the  company  drills  upon  the 
lesson  in  concert.  In  chapel  the  super- 
intendent calls  upon  the  boys  by  com- 
panies and  also  asks  for  volunteers.  But 
the  Sunday  school  that  is  composed  of 
classes  with  individual  teachers,  where 
the  lessons  are  talked  over  and  discuss- 
ed, does  not  exist.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  while  the  superintendent  is 
unable  to  have  the  boys  taught  in  classes, 
the  warden  of  our  state  prison  does  not 
find  an  insurmountable  barrier  against 
this,  when  it  comes  to  his  older  second- 
timers  and  life  convicts. 

That  the  moral  tone  of  our  life  to- 
gether then,  and  theirs  now,  leaves  very 
much  to  be  desired  scarcely  needs  be 
said.  Under  a  perfectly  wise  manage- 
ment this  must  be  the  case  in  any  re- 
form school.  But  any  account  of  the 
school  would  leave  only  an  incomplete 
impression  if  it  did  not  at  least  hint  at 
some  of  the  conditions  there  as  I  knew 
them.  I  should  like  to.  see  them  fully 
understood  by  those  in  control. 

Sodomy  was  quite  common,  due  first, 
to  the  character  of  the  inmates;  and 
second,  to  the  almost  total  lack  of  segre- 
gation in  the  sleeping  rooms,  where  op- 
portunities for  such  practices  exist;  and 
third,  to  the  poor  supervision  of  the 
officers  at  night,  though  our  legislature 
has  recently  provided  for  this  last. 

Tobacco  was  and  is  secretly  used  by 
the  boys  to  a  considerable  extent.  Smok- 
ing, to  be  sure,  was  nearly  unknown, 
because  of  the  danger  of  discovery  and 
the  severe  punishment,  but  chewing  is 
more  possible,  and  many  learn  to  chew 
there.  Since  the  boys  receive  no  pay 
for  their  work  in  either  money  or  any 
substitute,  smuggled  tobacco  constitutes 
a  regular  medium  of  exchange.  The 
difficulty  of  getting,  keeping,  and  using 
it,  gives  it  an  exaggerated  value.  On 
Sunday  evening  a  chew  buys  a  fellow's 
milk,  pie  and  "camel-dough"  (ginger 
bread).  When  at  Christmas  time,  boxes 
bring  the  more  fortunate  boys  candy, 
clothing,  and  shoes,  four  or  five  plugs 
of  tobacco — twenty-five  cents  worth — 
would  readily  purchase  a  good  pair  of 
shoes. 

I  can  recall  the  first  semiannual  visit 
of  the  Board  of  Control.  I  was  working 
in  the  print  shop.  The  foreman  made 
us  clean  up  every  nook  and  corner.  The 


superintendent's  preparatory  inspection 
meant  the  inauguration  of  another  cam- 
paign against  dirt.  I  was  told  of  the 
sumptuous  dinner  we  were  to  have,  and 
was  not  disappointed.  (This  practice, 
however  of  giving  the  boys  a  special 
"feed"  in  order  to  impress  the  Board, 
has  been  discontinued  and  this  change 
I  approve.  We  always  enjoyed  these 
visits  of  the  Board.  They  were  men 
who  made  us  feel  that  they  had  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  us,  and  a  pleasant  an- 
ticipation always  preceeded  their  visits. 
Though  the  Board  of  Control  is  at 
present  composed  of  able  men  of  good 
character,  and  though  I  look  back  to 
some  of  the  subordinate  officers  as 
friends,  others,  I  regret  to  say,  are  unfit 
to  be  in  authority  over  boys.  The  plea 
of  the  reform  schools  can  hardly  be 
better  put  than  by  quoting  Holzhey:  "If 
specially  trained  and  cultured  men  are 
employed  in  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties to  develop  the  normal,  the  mentally 
and  morally  sound  youth  of  the  nation 
into  a  higher  efficiency  does  it  not  stand 
to  reason  that  men  of  even  profounder 
knowledge  and  insight  should  be  put  in 
charge  of  the  malformed,  mistrained, 
sick  and  abnormally  minded,  from  which 
the  criminal  class  so  largely  recruits 
itself,  in  order  to  understand  and  thui 
be  able  to  remedy  their  defects  and 
shortcomings?" 

The  Grading  of  Inmates 

I  can  not  but  feel  that  next  to  the 
need  of  men  of  higher  caliber  is  the 
need  of  change  in  the  system  of  grad- 
ing the  boys.  The  so-called  "merit  sys- 
tem" is  not  displayed  to  the  eye  of  the 
visitor,  and  if  it  were,  it  probably  would 
not  attract  his  attention  or  be  likely  to 
call  forth  criticism.  Nevertheless,  the 
most  potent  factor  there,  after  that  of 
personal  contact  with  others,  is  the 
method  by  which  the  boy  is  judged  fit  to 
leave  the  institution. 

"The  system  of  merits"  has  already 
been  alluded  to.  The  way  that  the  mer- 
its are  handled  is  this:  each  family  cap- 
tain has  a  large  ledger,  and  at  the  end 
of  each  month,  opposite  the  boy's  name 
on  the  credit  side,  he  places  the  number 
of  merits  (the  term  "merits"  is  only 
an  arbitrary  symbol ;  with  equal  propriety 
the  words  credits  or  grades  might  be 
used)  for  that  month.  These  vary  with 
the  number  of  days.  Then  on  the  debit 
side  are  placed  the  demerits  and  these 
are  balanced  with  the  merits.  If  the 
demerits  exceed  the  merits  the  lad  starts 
the  new  month  with  a  "clean  slate." 
If  there  are  any  merits  left  over,  these 
are  carried  over  to  the  next  month  and 
added  to  the  merits  for  that  month,  and 
so  on  until  there  are  six  thousand,  or 
until  the  records  show  that  the  lad  is 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  Then  he  is 
paroled. 

One  can  easily  see  that  if  an  average 
standard  is  to  be  kept  in  sight — and  that 
is  just  what  is  done  when  every  boy 
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receives  fifteen  merits  per  day — then 
the  incentive  will  be  to  reach  that  stand- 
ard, and  not  to  go  beyond.  But  if  the 
standard  were  individualized,  as  it  would 
be  if  merits  were  given  for  individual 
work  and  worth,  each  boy  would  put 
forth  the  best  efforts  of  which  he,  per- 
sonally, is  capable,  instead  of  merely 
trying  to  approach  a  certain  dead  level 
of  mediocrity. 

Of  course  it  is  not  wholly  impossible 
at  present  to  get  extra  merits.  These 
are  given  for  what  is  known  as  "meri- 
torious conduct,"  as  for  instance,  the 
following  examples:  three  thousand 
(equivalent  to  six  months'  work)  for 
catching  a  runaway  boy;  one  thousand 
(equivalent  to  nine  weeks'  work)  for 
giving  information  about  dormitory  of- 
fences— (Is  a  spy  system  ever  com- 
mendable?) and  four  hundred  and  fifty 
(equivalent  to  one  month's  work)  for 
handing  in  matches  or  a  knife. 

A  boy  is  sometimes  given  merits  for 
other  things  besides  "snitching."  Quite 
frequently  a  boy  is  given  merits  for  a 
very  fine  piece  or  an  exceedingly  large 
amount  of  work.  This  fact,  however, 
does  not  weaken  my  plea,  which  is  for 
an  individualized  system  of  merit  earn- 
ing. Nor  does  it  preclude  the  need  for 
a  system  that  will  make  the  number  of 
merits  given  depend  upon  the  character 
of  the  work  and  carry  with  it  an  in- 
centive to  progress  from  inferior  to  su- 
perior jobs.  Such  a  change  in  the  merit 
system  is,  moreover,  only  a  matter  of 
justice  and  fairness.  At  present  the 
pressman  in  the  print  shop  gets  no  more 
than  the  compositor;  the  expert  no  more 
than  the  apprentice,  and  the  faithful  no 
more  than  the  shirk.  This  unfairness 
in  the  lack  of  a  correspondence  between 
work  and  compensation ;  and  between 
deserts  and  reward,  produces  a  condi- 
tion in  which  the  boy  lacks  the  incentive 
to  do  his  best. 

Such  a  system  as  is  now  used  with 
the  boys  would  not  appeal  to  the  officers 
in  the  institution  itself.  The  superin- 
tendent rightly  gets  more  than  three 
times  what  some  of  the  officers  under 
him  receive.  Give  the  night  watch  and 
the  superintendent  equal  pay,  and  would 
you  expect  the  night  watch  to  strive  so 
hard  to  bring  his  caliber  up  to  his  su- 
perior's, and  would  he  probably  work 
so  hard  as  if  he  knew  that  he  would 
eet  greater  pay  for  greater  service? 


The  Board  recognizes  that  to  get  the. 
best  men  for  these  difficult  tasks,  they 
must  pay  for  the  preparation  and  the 
ability  necessary  for  such  qualification. 
However,  the  pay  of  the  officers  is  not 
entirely  determined  by  the  services  ren- 
dered, but  partly  by  the  social  position 
to  be  occupied,  though  the  former  con- 
sideration is  far  the  greater.  In  many 
industries  it  is  considered  good  policy 
to  give  the  employe  a  financial  interest 
in  the  company's  success;  but  our  insti- 
tution expects  from  sub-normal  boys 
their  utmost  exertions,  without  giving 
them  an  incentive  corresponding  to  that 
which  successful  business  men  give  ma- 
ture employes. 

Sickly  Plant — Sub-normal  Boy 

There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  need 
of  a  fundamental  change  so  that  the 
entries  on  the  credit  side  of  every  boy's 
record  will  depend  upon  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  his  work,  his  worth  and 
character.  It  would  be  considered  fool- 
ish to  take  a  plant  that  is  doing  poorly 
out  of  fair  conditions  of  growth,  place 
it  in  a  basement,  and  still  expect  it  to 
become  strong  and  healthy.  It  is  equally 
preposterous  to  take  a  sub-normal  boy 
out  of  a  fairly  normal  state  of  society, 
and  set  him  to  work  with  but  a  distant 
incentive  to  do  his  level  best.  As  an 
unhealthy  plant  in  a  cellar  needs  sun- 
shine, water,  and  good  soil,  so  the  boy 
who  is  sub-normal,  needs  a  stimulating 
incentive  to  bring  out  the  best  that  is  in 
him. 

To  meet  this  demand  it  is  necessary 
to  make  him  feel  most  keenly  that  his 
parole  depends  almost  solely  upon  his 
work,  standing,  and  advancement.  In 
order  to  do  this,  I  would  suggest  that 
a  merit  committee  should  be  establish- 
ed, consisting  of  resident  officers  with 
the  superintendent  as  chairman.  This 
committee  should  consider  the  recom- 
mendations of  those  who  have  the  boy 
in  charge,  once  in  every  month,  or  more 
often  if  desirable.  It  would  be  wise  to 
give  each  boy  only  five  merits  a  day  as 
the  present  fifteen  a  day  are  now  given, 
for  a  longer  incarceration  than  three 
years  is  apt  to  diminish  his  sense  of 
responsibility  and  increase  his  depend- 
ency. 

The  recommendations  for  merits 
should  be  made  for  work  done,  lessons 
learned,  and  real  character.  However. 


I  do  not  mean  that  this  method  should 
prevent  the  present  giving  of  demerits. 
But  only  as  bad  character  affects  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  work,  and  as- 
lack  of  obedience  makes  a  boy's  work 
less  valuable,  should  misconduct  be  con- 
sidered in  giving  merits.  Recommenda- 
tions for  merits  made  by  the  person  in 
charge  on  the  basis  of  ten  a  day  for 
average  work,  would  become  merits- 
when  o.k.'d  by  the  committee. 

As  nearly  as  possible  the  monetary 
scale  of  wages  on  the  outside  should  be 
considered  in  the  giving  of  merits.  For 
instance,  if  $75.00  per  month  is  paid  to- 
a  man  running  a  cylinder  press,  and 
about  $35.00  to  one  who  is  an  average 
compositor,  while  one  who  can  supply 
almost  any  place  in  a  mediocre  way  gets- 
from  $50.00  to  $60.00,  then  it  seems  fair 
that  the  boy  who  enters  the  printing 
office  should  receive  less  than  ten  merits- 
a  day  while  he  remains  a  compositor, 
receive  about  ten  when  he  has  progress- 
ed to  the  second  stage,  and  perhaps  get 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  when  he  has  be- 
come an  adept  and  a  foreman. 

What  I  have  written  has  probably 
shown  that  in  the  school  as  it  exists  at 
present  there  is  a  mixture  of  what  is- 
good  and  what  is  less  than  good.  When 
I  entered  friends  told  me  that  I  was  go- 
ing to  an  industrial  school ;  later,  I  call- 
ed it  a  school  of  sloth  fulness.  They 
told  me  it  was  a  school  of  high  moral 
standing;  upon  my  release,  I  felt  that  I 
had  spent  a  year  in  a  school  of  vice. 

Since  that  time  there  has  been  progress, 
and  improvement  especially  in  physical 
appearance ;  but  still  it  is  something  of  a 
question  in  my  mind  whether  the  school 
as  it  stands  is  a  place  to  straighten  wrap- 
ed  timber  or  to  warp  good  material 
Probably  both.  The  problem  of  the 
school,  if  its  reformative  character  is  to 
be  kept  uppermost,  is  to  increase  doing 
the  former  and  decrease  doing  the  latter. 
To  do  away  with  all  things  possible  that 
react  harmfully  on  the  boys,  so  that  the 
inmate  will  not  have  to  unlearn  what  h 
has  learned;  to  make  the  institution  as 
nearly  like  normal  life  as  possible,  so 
that  he  may  fit  more  easily  into  the  so- 
ciety that  he  is  later  on  to  enter — this  i» 
the  duty  of  a  reform  school. 

Let  it  accomplish  this  and  it  will  right- 
ly take  its  place  among  the  institution* 
of  the  country  that  render  an  inestim- 
able service  to  humanity. 


Women  in  the  Courts 

The  Need  for  Socializing  Legal  Processes 
By  Louise  de  Koven  Bowen 


WE  HAVE   been  in   the  habit 
of    thinking    of    our    law 
courts  as  places  where  jus- 
tice is  dealt  out  by  men  to 
men  only,  where  men  who  have  been  ar- ' 
rested  by  policemen  are  brought,  inter- 
rogated by  men  captains  or  sergeants, 
and  guarded  in  prison  by  men  jailers. 
In   addition,   men   are  taken   into  court 
by  men  bailiffs,  tried  by  juries  of  men, 
sentenced  by  men  judges,  and  cared  for 
by  men  in  the  institutions  to  which  they 
are  committed. 

We  do  not  often  think  of  the  thou- 
sands of  unfortunate  women  who  are 
brought  into  our  courts,  for  whose  spec- 
ial needs  so  little  provision  is  made. 
According  to  the  last  report  of  the  chief 
matron  there  were  12,641  women  arrest- 
ed in  Chicago  in  1912.  Of  these  1,851 
were  young  girls.  In  addition,  2,318 
women  were  arrested  only  to  be  held  as 
witnesses  and  yet  in  spite  of  these  num- 
bers and  their  great  need  for  special 
care,  our  legal  machinery  is  still  largely 
in  the  hands  of  men,  although  many 
eminent  lawyers  and  jurists  are  feeling 
the  need  of  woman's  help  and  sympathy 
in  dealing  with  other  women. 

From  the  time  of  the  arrest  of  a  wom- 
an to  the  final  disposition  of  her  case, 
she  is  at  a  disadvantage.  In  the  police 
stations  of  Chicago  the  women  are  herd- 
ed together,  the  innocent  with  the  guilty, 
the  clean  with  the  unclean,  the  young 
girl  with  the  prostitute.  The  sleeping 
accommodations  are  vile;  there  are  cots, 
to  be  sure,  for  the  women,  but  the  bed- 
ding is  not  often  changed  and  is  filled 
with  vermin.  There  are  few  facilities 
for  washing. 

When  the  woman  appears  for  her  pre- 
liminary hearing  she  is  tousled  and  un- 
tidy as  the  result  of  having  been  without 
proper  toilet  accommodations,  and  is 
therefore  apt  to  create  an  unfavorable 
impression.  In  all  police  stations  sep- 
arate rooms  or  cells  should  be  provided, 
with  plenty  of  light  and  air  and  sleep- 
ing and  toilet  accommodations  for  the 
women.  1 

T  N  CHICAGO,  young  women  are  fre- 
quently arrested  by  policemen,  some- 
times without  even  a  warrant,  as  the 
law  gives  the  policeman  this  power  if 
he  has  reasonable  grounds  for  believing 
that  the  person  arrested  has  committed 
a  crime.  Arrests  of  women  should  be 
made,  if  possible,  by  women  police. 
Women  prisoners  should  be  placed  under 
the  supervision  of  a  police  matron. 
When  the  time  comes  for  their  trial 


they  should  be  accompanied  to  the  court 
room  by  women  who  can  explain  the 
legal  procedure  to  them  and  stand  beside 
them  when  they  are  subjected  to  the 
harassing  questions  so  frequently  put  to 
them  by  attorneys. 

Chicago  is  making  a  great  effort  to 
reclaim  and  encourage  its  unfortunate 
women.  We  have  done  away  with  our 
old  police  courts  and  in  their  place  we 
have  our  municipal  courts  with  judges 
elected  by  the  people.  Under  the  able 
leadership  of  Chief  Justice  Olson  these 
courts  have  been  socialized  and  special- 
ized, for  he  has  designated  branches  to 
be  known  as  the  Court  of  Domestic  Re- 
lations, and  the  Morales  Court,  and  he 
endeavors  to  put  at  the  head  of  each  a 
man  who  has  made  a  study  of  the  crimes 
for  which  men  and  women  are  brought 
before  him  and  has  thought  out  the  best 
methods  of  reformation  and  prevention. 


COURT  of  Domestic  Relations 
deals  with  offenses  involving  the 
mother  and  the  child,  and  in  this  court 
the  woman  first  tells  her  story  to  one  of 
the  social  secretaries  of  the  judge.  Both 
are  women;  and  these  secretaries  are 
often  able  to  settle  cases  without  bringing 
them  into  court.  In  one  year  the  first 
social  secretary  of  this  court  settled  out 
of  court,  with  the  co-operation  of  other 
agencies  in  the  city,  2,776  cases,  thus 
saving  much  publicity  and  mortification 
to  a  large  number  of  people. 

The  women  who  come  to  the  Court 
of  Domestic  Relations  are  often 
obliged  to  bring  their  children  with 
them.  These  children  are  looked 
after  by  a  trained  nurse  in  a  comfort- 
able nursery  while  the  mother,  her  mind 
free  from  anxiety,  can  devote  her  whole 
time  and  attention  to  the  telling  and  set- 
tling of  her  difficulties. 

The  bastardy  cases  which  come  up  in 
this  court  average  about  two  a  day  and 
a  woman  is  kept  here  by  the  Juvenile 
Protective  Association  to  instruct  the 
girls  regarding  the  legal  terms  used  in 
their  examination,  as  it  was  found  that 
a  large  number  of  girls  did  not  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  many  of  the  ques- 
tions asked  them  and  often  prejudiced 
their  own  cases  by  ignorant  replies.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  woman  will  soon  be* 
made  a  deputy  bailiff. 

In  the  Morales  Court  of  Chicago  are 
heard  the  cases  of  women  charged  with 
improper  conduct.  Here  an  effort  is 
made  to  find  out  the  reason  for  their 
downfall  and,  if  possible,  through  ad- 
vice. encouragement,  or  employment  to 


give  them  another  chance  to  lead  a  dec- 
ent life.  There  is  a  woman  physician  con- 
nected with  this  court,  and  the  Juvenile 
Protective  Association  keeps  a  woman 
officer  in  the  criminal  court  to  advise 
and  assist  the  women  and  young  girls 
who  are  brought  there  as  witnesses  or 
as  prisoners.  The  same  association  also 
keeps  a  woman  at  the  county  jail  to  in- 
terview the  boys  confined  there,  many 
of  whom  are  first  offenders. 

In  all  cases  pertaining  to  women  and 
children,  women  should  sit  as  jurors  as 
they  do  in  Norway  and  Sweden  and  are 
beginning  to  do  in  the  equal  suffrage 
states  in  America.  A  story  comes  to 
us  from  one  of  the  states  in  the  West 
where  women  were  sitting  as  jurors  in 
a  criminal  case.  The  district  attorney 
told  the  women  that  he  considered  the 
evidence  unfit  for  them  to  hear  and  ad- 
vised them  to  withdraw.  They  did  so 
and  the  prisoner  got  off  free.  The  other 
women  of  the  town,  however,  made  such 
a  vigorous  protest  against  this  neglect 
of  duty  on  the  part  of  their  own  sex 
that  when  the  district  attorney  made  the 
same  request  the  following  day  to  the 
women  who  had  been  summoned  as  jurors 
in  another  case,  one  of  them  announced 
that  if  every  other  woman  went  out 
she  would  stay  to  hear  the  case  and  the 
others  immediately  followed  her  ex- 
ample. Finding  that  the  women  were 
quite  resolved  to  do  jury  duty,  the  pris- 
oner immediately  pleaded  guilty  and 
threw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the 
court. 

C  INCE  it  has  been  discovered  that  such 
a  large  percentage  of  women  in  our 
reformatory  institutions  are  mentally 
deficient,  it  makes  us  realize  more  and 
more  that  these  women  should  be  pro- 
tected, even  from  themselves,  and  that 
they  are  not  responsible  for  the  acts 
which  they  have  committed.  In  a  re- 
cent investigation  made  by  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  of  seven  correctional 
institutions  in  the  United  States,  I  note 
that  the  percentage  of  mental  deficiency 
among  women  is  far  greater  than 
among  men.  At  the  Bedford  Reforma- 
tory for  Women,  the  percentage  of  in- 
mates who  are  mentally  deficient  is  37; 
the  Industrial  School  for  Girls  at  Lan- 
caster, Mass.,  gives  50  per  cent;  the 
Maryland  Industrial  School  for  Girls  at 
Baltimore  puts  it  as  high  as  60  per  cent, 
while  three  reformatories  for  men  and 
boys  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Illinois,  give  respectively  37,  33,  and  20 
per  cen'-,  an  average  of  30  per  cent  for 
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the  three  men's  and  boys'  reformatories 
against  49  per  cent  for  the  three  reform- 
atories for  women  and  girls. 

If  women  commit  crimes  because  of 
mental  deficiency  it  would  seem  more 
than  ever  necessary  to  have  them  ex- 
amined by  a  psychopathic  expert  and 
committed — not  to  prisons — but  to  such 
women's  reformatories  as  Bedford 
whose  scientific  treatment  and  humane 
care,  under  the  able  leadership  of  Miss 
Davis,  has  made  it  one  of  the  few  hope- 
ful spots  in  our  wretched  prison  system. 

In  Illinois,  where  we  have  many  good 
laws,  there  are  a  number  that  are  un- 
just to  women.  The  age  of  consent, 
for  example,  is  fixed  at  sixteen.  We 
do  not  consider  a  girl  old  enough  to 
dispose  of  her  property  until  she  is 
eighteen  years  old,  but  we  do  allow  her 
to  consent  to  her  own  ruin  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  years. 

The  adult  delinquency  law  in  Illinois 
should  be  so  amended  that  a  wife  could 
testify  against  her  husband  in  the  viola- 
tion of  such  a  law.  As  the  law  stands 
at  present,  the  husband  can  force  his 
child  to  all  kinds  of  disreputable  acts — 
even  immoral  acts — and  yet  the  testi- 
mony of  the  mother,  anxious  to  save  her 
child,  is  not  admitted. 

There  are  also  many  laws  which  do 
not  punish  severely  enough  crimes 
against  women.  Seduction  in  Illinois  is 
not  a  felony ;  it  is  only  a  misdemeanor— » 
a  breach  of  manners,  as  it  were.  The 


penalty  for  seduction,  stealing  a  girl, 
may  be  as  light  as  a  $1,000  fine  or  one 
day  in  jail.  The  penalty  for  pandering, 
selling  a  girl,  may  be  as  light  as  a  $300 
fine  and  six  months  in  jail. 

Rape  is  a  felony  but  it  may  be  punished 
by  only  a  year  in  prison ;  yet  in  Illinois 
if  a  man  steals  a  horse  or  a  mule,  the 
minimum  punishment  which  may  be  in- 
flicted is  three  years  in  the  penitentiary. 
Can  it  be  that  we  value  our  animals 
more  than  we  do  our  women? 

T  F  AN  unfortunate  girl  is  betrayed  by 
a  man  and  a  child  is  born,  according 
to  the  laws  of  Illinois,  if  she  can  prove 
the  paternity  of  the  child  she  can  collect 
from  the  father  of  the  child,  $550  for  the 
education  and  care  of  the  child,  the  pay- 
ments extending  over  a  period  of  ten 
years.  A  marriage  before  conviction 
bars  all  prosecution  and  many  men,  when 
they  find  that  they  must  pay,  make  the 
girl  an  offer  of  marriage.  She  eagerly 
accepts,  hoping  that  this  will  end  her 
troubles,  and  then  the  man  promptly  de- 
serts the  following  day,  goes  to  another 
state,  and  is  never  heard  of  again. 

We  should  have  laws  such  as  exist  in 
Norway  and  Sweden  where,  if  a  man  is 
found  to  be  the  father  of  an  illegitimate 
child,  he  can  be  made  to  support  the 
mother  before  confinement,  pay  for  her 
care  when  the  baby  is  born,  and  for  the 
support  and  education  of  the  child  until 
he  is  old  enough  to  care  for  himself.  If 


we  had  such  laws  in  America,  if  men 
were  made  to  assume  the  support  of 
their  illegitimate  children,  then  possibly 
they  would  hesitate  before  they  lightly 
assumed  such  responsibilities. 

Is  it  because  Scandinavian  women 
have  the  vote  that  such  laws  have  been 
enacted  there,  or  are  these  laws  due  to 
the  general  movement  for  socializing 
justice  which  is  going  on  all  about  us? 

Even  before  the  women  of  Illinois 
were  given  the  franchise,  in  addition 
to  the  women  connected  with  the  Court 
of  Domestic  Relations  and  the  Morales 
Court,  61  women  probation  officers  were 
*  connected  with  the  Juvenile  Court  of 
Cook  County;  a  woman  assistant  to  the 
judge  of  the  same  court  heard  in  cham- 
bers the  cases  involving  the  chastity  of 
girls ;  six  women  are  now  acting  as  pro- 
bation officers  for  adults;  ten  women 
have  been  appointed  on  the  police  force 
and,  when  needed,  are  assigned  to  the 
courts;  women  nurses  employed  by  the 
judge  of  the  county  court  visit  cases 
involving  the  insane;  and  women  inves- 
tigators are  an  important  factor  in  the 
court  where  cases  of  non-support  are 
heard. 

In  spite  of  this  advance,  however,  we 
can  only  hope  for  full  justice  to  women 
when  enfranchised  women  have  a  voice 
in  matters  of  this  kind  and  are  inter- 
ested in  giving  to  women  prisoners  every 
opportunity  for  justice  and  later  f 
reformation. 


The  Problem  of  Oriental  Immigration 

By   Sidney  JL.   Gulick 


MANY  think  that  this  problem  is 
permanently    settled    by    the 
present      Chinese      exclusion 
laws    and    the    "gentlemen's 
agreement"    with    Japan.      They    little 
realize,    however,    that    this    exclusion 
policy  can  be  nothing  more  than  a  tem- 
porary makeshift  and  that  even  now  it 
is  serving  to  aggravate  the  relations  be- 
tween America  and  the  Orient. 

The  policy  is  fundamentally  wrong. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  humiliating  to 
Asiatics.  Exclusion,  entirely  on  the 
basis  of  race,  contradicts  the  most  funda- 
mental characteristics  of  human  nature, 
the  sense  of  intrinsic  manhood,  worth 
and  rights.  The  natural  and  entirely 
justifiable  self-respect  of  Chinese, 
Japanese  and  Hindoo  is  affronted.  So 
long  as  they  are  nationally  helpless,  we 
may  indeed  feel  no  ill  results  from  this 
policy;  but  when  China  becomes  as 
completely  westernized  and  armed  as 
Japan  is  today,  China  will  insist,  as  Japan 
insists,  that  we  accord  Asiatics  equality 
'See  editorial,  page 


of  treatment  with  that  granted  to  aliens 
of  other  lands. 

That  Chinese  are  capable  of  action  on 
entirely  sentimental  and  humanitarian 
grounds,  the  "Chinese  boycott"  of  1905-6 
proves.  American  merchants  suffered  the 
loss  of  millions  of  dollars  of  trade  en- 
tirely because  of  the  resentment  felt  by 
Chinese  merchants  because  of  the 
humiliating  treatment  inflicted  on  Chinese 
entering  the  port  of  San  Francisco.  If 
we  wish  to  retain  and  develop  to  its  ut- 
most our  trade  with  the  Orient  we  must 
treat  Asiatics  on  a  basis  of  friendship 
and  honor,  in  harmony  with  their  dignity 
and  self-respect. 

The  Asiatic  exclusion  policy  is  also 
an  economic  blunder.  For  it  erects  an 
artificial  protection  for  our  people  which 
cannot  be  permanently  maintained,  and 
the  longer  it  is  maintained  the  more  seri- 
ous will  be  the  consequences  when  it 
does  break  down. 

Japan  tried  the  exclusion  policy  for 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  It  resulted 
in  such  an  absence  of  the  normal 


stimulus  of  international  life,  that  when 
she  was  no  longer  able  to  maintain  her 
policy  of  exclusion,  she  found  herself 
in  a  most  pitiable  plight.  She  was  hope- 
lessly out-distanced  by  all  the  great  na- 
tions of  the  West.  Inner  turmoil  and 
finally  revolution  were  her  lot  before  she 
could  adjust  herself  to  the  new  world- 
situation.  Even  fifty  years  of  the  most 
strenuous  effort  have  not  enabled  her 
people  to  catch  up  fully  with  the  nations 
of  the  West. 

The  policy  of  Asiatic  exclusion,  more- 
over, promotes  among  the  whites  increas- 
ing Asiatic  antipathy,  fear  and  sus- 
picion, and  this  evokes  the  same  attitude 
toward  the  whites  on  the  part  of 
Asiatics.  This  policy,  therefore,  in- 
cre';  ses  both  the  yellow  and  the  white 
perils,  and  must  inevitably  produce  in- 
creasing militarism  in  both  East  and 
West,  which  in  time  will  bring  disas- 
trous consequences  to  the  political,  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  life  of  both 
races. 

But  what  other  possible  policy  is  there 
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for  us  than  that  of  Asiatic  exclusion  ? 
If  We  opened  our  doors  as  freely  to 
Asiatic  as  to  European  immigration, 
should  we  not  be  completely  swamped 
in  a  decade  or  two?  Would  not  our 
entire  economic  situation  be  hopelessly 
ruined?  Could  our  democratic  institu- 
tions stand  the  strain  ?  Would  not  the 
low  scale  of  Asiatic  life,  with  its  ac- 
companying ignorance  and  despotism,  be 
forced  upon  us?  Is  not  Asiatic  ex- 
clusion the  only  way  to  meet  these 
dangers  ? 

The  Fallacy  of  Exclusion 

Here  we  come  upon  the  fundamental 
fallacy  of  the  exclusion  policy.  It  rests 
on  the  assumption  that  there  are  only 
two  possibilities — complete  exclusion  or 
complete  surrender.  The  maintenance 
of  our  civilization,  it  is  argued,  depends 
on  the  former.  The  adoption  of  the  lat- 
ter means  complete  collapse  of  the  white 
man's  standards  and  ideals. 

There  is,  nevertheless,  a  third  course 
possible — a  course  which  conserves  the 
great  interests  of  occidental  civilization, 
and  at  the  same  time  accords  to  the 
Asiatic  a  treatment  not  only  in'harmony 
with  his  self-respect  and  dignity,  but 
that  also  promotes  Asiatic  adoption  of 
our  ideals  and  our  standards  of  life. 

In  proportion  as  Asia's  millions  adopt 
these,  the  severity  of  the  Asiatic  eco- 
nomic competition  will  be  diminished, 
their  purchasing  power  will  be  enhanced 
and  the  free  interrelation  of  East  and 
West  will  become  possible,  to  the  in- 
estimable advantage  of  both. 

The  full  discussion  of  this  question  is 
of  course  beyond  the  scope  of  a  single 
article.  Even  a  volume  I  have  found 
all  too  brief  for  the  presentation  of  the 
numberless  factors  and  considerations  in- 
volved. I  venture,  however,  to  condense 
into  a  few  paragraphs  my  main  points 
and  trust  that  the  reader  who  desires  a 
more  complete  exposition  of  these  views 
will  secure  the  volume  in  which  they  are 
presented — The  American  Japanese 
Problem — which  is  in  fact  a  study  of  the 
racial  relations  of  the  East  and  the  West. 

First  of  all  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  in 
hearty  agreement  with  the  fundamental 
postulate  of  California's  general  Oriental 
policy.  An  immigration  from  Asia, 
swamping  the  white  man,  overturning 
the  democratic  institutions  of  the  Pacific 
coast  and  ultimately  of  all  America,  or 
bringing  wide  economic  disaster  to  Cau- 
casian laborers  and  farmers,  is  not  for 
a  moment  to  be  tolerated.  California  is 
right  in  her  general  policy.  She  is 
nevertheless  wrong  in  her  mode  of  ap- 
plying that  policy.  Right  in  principle — 
wrong  in  method.  She  seeks  to  settle 
what  is  an  international,  nay,  a  universal 
problem  in  the  light  of  exclusively  local 
interests. 

Her  solution  in  fact  aggravates  the 
difficulty,  for  it  ignores  pertinent  facts, 
such  as  the  actual  diminution  of  Japanese 


residents  in  America  due  to  the  efficient 
administration  by  Japan  of  the  "gentle- 
men's agreement."  It  ignores  also  the 
willingness  of  Japan  to  accede  to  the 
fundamental  desire  of  California.  Her 
anti-alien  legislation  which,  as  Attorney- 
General  Webb  stated,  "seeks  to  limit 
their  (Japanese)  presence  by  curtailing 
their  privileges,  for  they  will  not  come 
in  large  numbers  nor  long  abide  with 
us  if  they  may  not  acquire  land" — this 
legislation  is  accordingly  needless;  it  is 
moreover  humiliating  to  Japan;  it  is  un- 
scientific, unjust,  short-sighted,  and  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  and  substance  of  all 
American  treaties  with  Japan. 

The  present  Oriental  policy  of  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  also  is  in  im- 
portant respects  humiliating  to  them  and 
disgraceful  to  us.  California's  anti-alien 
legislation  really  rests  back  upon  the  re- 
fusal of  our  federal  government  to  grant 
rights  of  American  citizenship  to  any 
individuals  save  those  of  white  ancestry 
and  men  "of  African  descent." 

Professing  friendship  in  words,  we 
deny  it  in  important  deeds.  Demanding 
an  open  door  for  Americans  in  Asia  and 
equality  of  opportunity  for  our  citizens 
with  that  accorded  to  citizens  of  the 
"most  favored  nation,"  we  do  not  our- 
selves grant  the  same  to  Asiatics  in  our 
land. 

Here  then  is  a  serious  situation :  on 
the  one  hand,  California,  conscious  of  a 
danger  which  she  believes  threatens  to 
reach  vast  proportions  if  not  radically 
and  promptly  dealt  with ;  on  the  other 
hand,  Japan,  a  nation  with  which 
America  secured  and  has  maintained  ex- 
ceptional relations  of  friendship,  deeply 
wounded,  yet  earnestly  desiring  the  main- 
tenance of  the  historic  friendship  on  a 
basis  of  dignity  and  mutual  profit. 

This  is  a  difficult,  delicate  and  intricate 
problem.  Both  sides  have  their  measure 
of  truth  and  right.  The  problem  is  how 
to  harmonize  these  real  rights  and  in- 
terests. How  is  it  possible  to  grant  what 
California  so  insistently  and  rightly  de- 
mands and  at  the  same  time  to  secure 
to  Japan  what  she  demands  with  equal 
insistence? 

Solving  the  Problem 

The  problem,  however,  is  not  so  diffi- 
cult as  first  appears.  We  need  accurate 
knowledge  as  to  the  facts,  clear  thinking 
as  to  principles,  the  adoption  of  correct 
fundamental  postulates  and  their  consist- 
ent and  wise  elaboration  into  concrete 
policies  and  laws. 

The  new  American  Oriental  policy 
must  hold  as  its  major  premise  the  prin- 
ciples announced  by  President  Wilson 
in  that  notable  address  at  Mobile.  He 
was  speaking,  it  is  'true,  with  the  South 
American  nations  in  view,  but  the  prin- 
ciples he  announced  apply  equally  to  the 
nations  of  the  Orient.  As  reported,  he 
said: 

''We  must  prove  ourselves  their  friends 


and  champions  upon  terms  of  equality 
and  honor.  You  cannot  be  friends  upon 
any  other  terms  than  upon  the  terms  of 
equality. 

"You  cannot  be  friends  at  all  except 
upon  the  terms  of  honor;  and  we  must 
show  ourselves  friends  by  comprehend- 
ing their  interest,  whether  it  squares  with 
our  interest  or  not." 

Upon  such  principles  consistently  ap- 
plied, would  I  found  America's  new 
Oriental  policy. 

America  sheuld  treat  the  Oriental  on 
a  basis  of  complete  equality  with  the 
citizens  of  other  races,  granting  to  them 
as  to  the  most  favored  nation,  treatment 
even  as  we  give  it  to  others  and  demand 
it  for  ourselves. 

The  policy  needed  is  one  that  shalt 
conserve  all  the  permanent  interests  of 
California  and  of  the  entire  United1 
States,  shall  do  so  in  harmony  with  the 
dignity  of  the  peoples  of  the  Orient,  and 
shall  provide  likewise  for  their  perma- 
nent welfare. 

A  New  Immigration  Law 

A  new  general  immigration  law  is- 
needed  which  shall  apply  impartially  to- 
all  races.  We  must  abandon  all  differ- 
ential Asiatic  treatment,  even  as  regards, 
immigration.  The  danger  of  an  over- 
whelming Oriental  immigration  can  be 
obviated  by  a  general  law  allowing  as. 
the  maximum  annual  immigration  from 
any  land,  a  certain  fixed  percentage  of" 
those  from  that  land  already  here  and" 
naturalized. 

The  valid  principle  on  which  such  a 
law  would  rest  is  the  fact  that  new- 
comers from  any  land  enter  and  become 
assimilated  to  our  life  chiefly  through 
the  agency  of  those  from  that  land  al- 
ready here.  These  know  the  languages, 
customs  and  ideals  of  both  nations.  Con- 
sequently, the  larger  the  number  already 
assimilated,  the  larger  the  number  of 
those  who  can  be  wisely  admitted  year 
by  year.  The  same  percentage  rate 
would  permit  of  great  differences  in 
actual  numbers  from  different  lands. 

By  way  of  illustrating  this  suggestion, 
consider  the  following  outline  of  a  gen- 
eral immigration  law. 

The  maximum  number  of  immigrants- 
in  a  single  year  from  any  nation,  race 
or  group  having  a  single  "mother  tongue'" 
shall  be: 

Five  per  cent  of  those  from  that  land 
already  naturalized  American  citizens,, 
including  their  American-born  children. 

In  addition  to  these  there  shall  also- 
be  admitted  from  any  land  all  who  are 
returning  to  America,  having  at  some 
previous  time  had  a  residence  here  of 
not  less  than  three  years. 

All  immediate  dependent  relatives  of" 
those  who  have  had  a  residence  here  of 
not  less  than  three  years. 

All  who  have  had  an  education  in  their 
own  land  equivalent  to  the  American 
high  school,  with  not  less  than  three- 
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years'  study  of  some  foreign  tongue. 

In  the  application  of  these  provisions, 
individuals  who  come  as  bona  fide  travel- 
ers, government  officials,  students;  in  a 
word,  all  who  are  provided  for  by  funds 
from  their  native  land,  should  not  be 
counted  as  immigrants;  but  merchants, 
professionals,  students,  and  all  others 
who,  even  though  not  technically  labor- 
ers, yet  depend  on  their  own  efforts  in 
this  land  for  a  living,  should  be  so  reck- 
oned. 

Applied  to  Germany  this  5  per  cent 
rate  would  admit  as  many  as  405,000  im- 
migrants, whereas  only  27,788  entered  in 
1912.  From  Great  Britain  363,500  might 
enter,  whereas  82,979  came  in  that  year. 
Russian  immigration  would  be  diminish- 
ed from  162,395  in  1912  to  a  possible 
maximum  of  94,000;  while  immigration 
from  Italy  would  fall  from  157,134  to 
54,850.  From  Japan  220  immigrants 
would  be  admitted  and  from  China  738. 

I  am  not  particularly  concerned,  how- 
ever, with  defending  the  5  per  cent 
rate  here  suggested.  I  merely  use  it  by 
way  of  illustration.  Those  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts  of  immigration 
and  the  speed  of  social  assimilation  must 
determine  just  what  percentage  would 
be  wise.  The  present  contention  centers 
on  the  point  that  whatever  the  wise  rate 
may  be  it  should  be  applied  equally  to 
all  races.  This  principle  alone  avoids 
the  difficulty  of  invidious  race  discrimina- 
tion. 

A  bureau  of  alien  registration  and 
education  is  needed  for  the  supervision 
of  the  education  of  all  aliens.  Every 
alien  permanently  residing  in  this  coun- 
try should  be  making  steady  preparation 
for  citizenship ;  that  is,  for  ability  to  live 
here  intelligently  and  profitably  both  to 
himself  and  to  us.  All  aliens  should  be 
required  to  register  in  this  bureau,  pay- 
ing a  substantial  annual  fee  of,  say  $10, 
until  naturalized. 

Graded  courses  of  study  in  American 
history,  politics,  civics,  and  English 
should  be  prepared,  as  well  as  some  ade- 
quate presentation  of  the  fundamental 
traits  of  American  civilization,  and  op- 
portunity should  be  given  for  annual  ex- 
aminations, free  of  charge.  The  annual 
registration  fee  might  be  diminished  with 
each  examination  passed.  Certificates  of 
graduation  should  be  essential  for 
naturalization..  Federal  aid  might  be 
given  to  states,  cities  and  towns  provid- 
ing facilities  for  alien  education.  Night 
schools  might  be  opened  in  public  school 
buildings.  All  institutions,  such  as  Y. 
M.  C.  A.'s  or  churches  providing  sys- 
tematic education  for  aliens  along  the 
lines  of  the  federal  law  might  receive 
subsidies. 

The  systematic  care  and  education  of 
all  aliens  in  America  is  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country,  of  far  more 
practical  and  also  of  pressing  importance 
than  our  splendid  educational  enterprise 
in  the  Philippines. 


The  Bureau  of  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  might  well  be  divided, . 
and  the  functions  of  the  latter  modified 
and  extended.  The  work  and  responsi- 
bility of  granting  naturalization  to  aliens 
should  be  taken  away  from  courts  which 
are  not  qualified  for  such  a  function  and 
•  vested  in  a  body  specially  constituted  for 
that  purpose.  Every  candidate  for  citi- 
zenship should  present  certificates  of 
graduation  in  American  history,  politics, 
civics,  English,  and  principles  of  Ameri- 
can civilization.  The  Bureau  of  Natural- 
ization should  also  secure  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Registration,  certificates  of  the 
good  behavior  and  the  moral  fitness  of 
candidates,  granting  naturalization  only 
to  those  morally  as  well  as  educationally 
qualified. 

A  day  might  be  set  aside  each  year, 
perhaps  the  Fourth  of  July,  or  Washing- 
ton's Birthday,  or  both,  on  which  to  ad- 
minister the  oath  of  allegiance  and  to  ex- 
tend official  welcome  to  all  new  citizens. 
Patriotic  processions,  banquets  and 
speeches,  with  appropriate  pins,  banners 
and  badges,  could  make  the  event  as  im- 
portant and  significant  as  commencement 
exercises  are  in  our  colleges  and  uni- , 
versities. 

A  New   Basis  of   Citizenship 

A  fresh  definition  of  eligibility  for 
American  citizenship  is  needed.  Ameri- 
can citizenship  should  be  based  on  indi- 
vidual qualification.  Race  of  itself 
should  be  neither  a  qualification  nor  a 
disqualification  for  citizenship.  Let  us 
raise  the  standards  for  citizenship  as 
high  as  may  be  needed;  but,  whatever 
the  standards  are,  let  us  apply  them  im- 
partially. Whoever  qualifies  should  be 
admitted. 

Let  such  special  legislation  as  may  be 
needed  to  enable  Asiatic  naturalization 
he  taken  promptly  by  Congress. 

The  granting  of  rights  of  naturaliza- 
tion to  all  on  a  personal,  not  a  racial, 
basis  would  go  far  toward  solving  the 
entire  problem  now  pending  with  Japan. 
Existing  anti-Japanese  legislation  of 
California  and  other  states  would  at 
once  be  void.  The  Japanese  nation  and 
government  would  be  intensely  gratified, 
for  they  would  recognize  that  America 
as  a  whole  insists  on  justice  and  equality 
of  treatment  for  Japanese  in  our  land. 

Japanese  individuals  who  have  taken 
the  required  courses  of  education  for 
citizenship  and  are  ready  on  the  one 
hand  to  renounce  openly  their  allegiance 
to  Japan,  and  on  the  other  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States, 
would  without  doubt  make  as  loyal 
Americans  as  those  who  come  from  any 
other  land. 

Direct  federal  responsibility  in  all 
legal  and  legislative  matters  involving 
aliens  is  also  essential.  Aliens  are 
guests  of  the  nation,  not  of  the  states; 
and  the  nation  is  responsible  to  foreign 
governments  for  their  just  treatment. 


Foreign  governments  have  no  relation 
with  the  states,  but  only  with  the  federal 
government.  It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of 
the  federal  government  to  provide  that 
the  treaty  rights  of  aliens  are  accorded 
them.  It  logically  follows  that  legal  pro- 
ceedings involving  aliens  should  be 
handled  exclusively  in  federal,  not  in 
state  courts.  The  nation  must  provide 
that  treaty  and  other  rights  shall  be  ac- 
corded aliens,  regardless  of  the  ignor- 
anc?  <ar  prejudice  of  unfriendly  localities. 

A  national  commission  on  biological 
and  social  assimilation  is  needed.  This 
should  be  a  commission  of  expert  biolo- 
gists, physiologists  and  sociologists  of  in- 
ternational repute,  and  should  be  ade- 
quately financed.  The  results  of  such 
study  should  be  embodied  in  national 
laws  concerning  ( 1 )  the  intermarriage  of 
individuals  of  different  races;  (2)  the 
elimination  by  sterilization  of  those 
whose  heredity  renders  procreation  a 
menace  to  the  nation;  and  (3)  wise 
methods  for  Americanizing  already  com- 
pacted unassimilated  groups  of  aliens. 

There  is  no  more  intricate,  and  at  the 
same  time  important  problem  confront- 
ing our  country  today  than  that  of  the 
intermarriage  of  the  races. 

We  need  rational  national  laws  on  this 
subject.  It  is  absurd  for  California  tc 
have  laws  forbidding  the  marriage  o: 
whites  and  Mongolians  while  Colorado 
does  not.  It  is  preposterous  to  make  a 
crime  in  California  what  is  perfectly 
legal  in  Colorado  or  Nevada.  And  th« 
California  law  is  of  no  practical  effect 
for  she  has  to  recognize  the  legitimacy 
of  mixed  marriages  if  performed  outside 
of  her  own  limits.  If  the  California  law 
rests  on  good  scientific  grounds,  then  it 
should  be  national;  if  it  does  not,  then 
California  should  have  no  such  law. 

Systematic  education  of  public  schoo 
children  in  Oriental  history  is  another 
item  in  the  writer's  vision  of  the  new 
American  Oriental  policy.  Indeed,  for 
the  general  elimination  of  race  prejudice 
education  is  needed  in  regard  to  the  his- 
tory of  all  peoples  from  whom  immi 
grants  come  to  our  shores.  Anthro- 
pological readers  should  be  prepared,  de- 
voting one  or  more  chapters  to  each  race 
and  people  of  whom  representatives  live 
in  our  land,  written  from  an  appreciative 
standpoint  and  setting  forth  the  notable 
deeds  of  each.  They  should  be  well  il 
lustrated  with  fine  engravings  of  the  best 
representatives,  dressed  in  modern 
European  clothing  in  order  to  avoid  those 
caricatures  which  are  so  common  in  pict- 
ures of  strange  peoples.  Such  readers 
would  help  the  young  to  get  over  their 
spontaneous  feelings  of  race  antipathy. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  a  compre- 
hensive policy  for  the  treatment  of  all 
races  and  nations  and  the  care  of  all 
resident  aliens  in  our  lands.  To  some 
it  may  perhaps  seem  a  misnomer  to  call 
this  plan  a  new  Oriental  policy,  for  it 
(Continued  on  page  730.) 
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SINCE  young  Charles  David  Souder  wrote  the 
article  on  The  State  Industrial  School,  pub- 
lished on  page  715  of  this  issue,  the  mission  he 
felt  so  strongly,  of  interpreting  the  real  life  and 
needs  of  reformatory  boys,  has  been  cut  short. 
While  swimming, — he  had  a  boy's  liking  for  the 
out-of-doors  and  its  risks, — he  was  drowned. 

Because  he  had  "been  there"  and  because  he 
strongly  believed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  say  what 
he  could  to  help  institutions  to  help  boys  more, 
THE  SUKVEY  publishes  his  article. 

If  there  are  any  industrial  schools  or  reforma- 
tories to  which  his  criticisms  do  not  at  all  apply, 
we  are  glad.  So  far  as  his  words  do  apply,  can 
juvenile  court  authorities,  boards  of  managers 
and  superintendents  in  charge  do  better  than  to 
give  heed  to  those  things  which  bore  in  upon 
young  Souder  most  deeply? 

If  all  the  judges  who  sit  in  juvenile  courts  were 
sure  that  the  boys  committed  by  them  to  institu- 
tions would  receive  the  education  and  training  in 
motives  recommended  by  Mr.  Souder,  they  would 
be  free  to  make  a  real  choice  between  institution 
care  and  probation. 

There  are  places  where  judges  as  yet  are  not 
thus  free. 


PROFESSOK  GULICK,  whose  article  appears 
on  page  720,  was  the  first  exponent,  so  far  as 
we  know,  of  the  principle  of  regulating  the  in- 
flux of  immigration  according  to  the  rate  of  its 
assimilation.  The  proposal  is  one  he  made  sev- 
eral years  ago,  and  stated  simply  is  that  the  an- 
nual inflow,  from  any  country  be  limited  to  a  per- 
centage— not  of  those  already  in  this  country— 
but  of  those  who  have  become  naturalized,  and 
their  American-born  children.  This  would  ena- 
ble all  to  enter  who  might  come  from  north  Eu- 
rope, but  would  cut  down  the  immigration  from 
south  and  east  Europe,  and  allow  only  a  slight 
number  from  Asia.  Yet  it  would  enable  Amer- 
ica, he  argues,  to  treat  all  nations  alike. 

Professor  Gulick  brought  his  immigration  p'ol- 
icy  before  the  Senate  committee  on  immigration 
and  naturalization,  on  January  31,  and  his  sug- 
gestions have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  Bryan.  President  Wilson  requested 
him  to  put  in  writing  the  substance  of  an  inter- 
view with  the  President  early  in  February  and 
Viscount  Chinda,  ambassador  from  Japan,  also 
requested  a  copy  for  transmission  to  his  govern- 
ment. 


To  his  work  of  inter-racial  interpretation  he 
brings  the  understanding  and  experience  of  26 
years  of  residence  in  Japan.  After  a  long  mis- 
sionary experience,  leading  to  the  professorship 
of  systematic  theology  at  Doshisha  University, 
Kyoto,  he  was  selected  by  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment as  lecturer  on  Christianity  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Comparative  Religions  at  the  Imperial 
University  of  Kyoto — a  rare  testimony  to  his  in- 
sight and  breadth  of  sympathy.  In  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Peace  Society  of  Japan  and  the  Amer- 
ican Peace  Society  of  Japan  he  has  played  a 
prominent  part.  During  California's  discussion 
of  anti-Japanese  legislation  last  year  Professor 
Gulick  spent  three  months  in  the  state  studying 
the  situation.  He  believes  that  Occident  and 
Orient  have  messages  for  each  other;  and  feels 
that  he  has  caught  some  of  the  key  words. 

INDUSTRIAL  PEACE— WITH  HONOR 
AND  DEMOCRACY 

GRAHAM  TAYLOR 

TWO  scenes  stand  out  in  sharp  and  signifi- 
cant contrast  just  now  in  Chicago.  Against 
a  dark  background  of  hunger,  despair  and  des- 
peration, thousands  of  garment  workers — men 
and  girls,  mothers  with  their  children — stood  for 
hours  in  a  pitiless  wintry  wind  on  the  great  base- 
ball ground  which  was  the  only  place  where  they 
could  hold  their  big  mass-meeting  free  from  po- 
lice interference.  For  sixteen  weeks  these  men 
and  women  had  sacrificed  their  all — some  of  them 
even  the  milk  for  their  babes — in  brave  insistence 
upon  having  something  to  say  themselves  upon 
the  conditions  under  which  they  earned  their  liv- 
ing and  lived  so  much  of  their  lives. 

A  pact  of  peace  was  pending  between  them  and 
the  great  firm  which  employs  between  six  and 
eight  thousand  of  them.  A  great  labor  union  hall 
was  packed  with  the  striking  shops'  crews  to 
ratify  or  reject  the  new  agreement  wearily  reached 
by  the  officials  of  workers  and  of  firm  after  their 
long,  bitter  and  fateful  struggle.  A  young  man 
only  twenty-three  years  of  age  stood  in  the  midst 
of  the  surging,  excited  throng  of  eleven  nationali- 
ties that  shouted  approval  and  dissent  in  many 
languages.  Some  of  them  had  been  misled  by  a 
fanatical  national  religionist  to  take  their  oath  on 
the  crucifix  never  to  accept  the  agreement  which 
had  been  fairly  and  squarely  negotiated  by  the 
chosen  representatives  of  both  sides.  A  vote  to 
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adopt  the  pact  had  been  reported  to  the  meeting 
when  the  radical  fanatics  attempted  to  overthrow 
the  decision.  Then,  at  this  crisis  of  the  struggle, 
the  young  man  who  had  led  the  negotiation  of  the 
treaty  stood  forth  and  declared,  "You  may  take 
my  life,  but  you  shall  not  repudiate  this  agreement 
while  I  live." 

That  brightest  spot  in  the  dark  scene  glowed  all 
through  the  atmosphere  of  the  other  scene — a 
lowly  banquet  in  a  side-street  restaurant,  given 
in  honor  of  this  young  man,  Sidney  Hillman,  by 
the  shop  chairmen  and  others  of  the  Hart,  Schaff- 
ner  &  Marx  employes.  They  had  gathered  to  tell 
him  what  they  thought  of  him,  for  he  was  leaving 
them  to  go  to  New  York  to  become  chief  clerk 
of  the  Skirt  and  Cloak  Makers '  Union,  and  to  rep- 
resent them  under  the  protocol  of  the  preferential 
union  shop.  On  either  side  of  Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  who  as  toastmistress  represented  the  Wo- 
man's Trade  Union  League,  were  representatives 
of  the  employing  firm  on  the  trade  board  and  the 
board  of  arbitration — an  eminent  lawyer  and  a 
college  professor.  Between  them  sat  the  sturdy 
chairman  of  the  trade  board,  James  Mullenbach. 

Through  the  long  evening,  twenty-two  shop 
chairmen  and  others,  with  the  accents  of  several 
dialects,  but  the  language  of  only  one  spirit,  paid 
wonderfully  heartfelt  tribute  to  the  man  they  hon- 
ored as  mediator  of  their  "new  industrial  demo- 
cracy." Most  of  these  speakers  were  the  chosen 
representatives  of  the  many  shops  in  which  they 
work  with  six  thousand  of  their  fellow  workmen 
and  women.  Each  of  these  shop  chairmen  pre- 
sides over  a  weekly  shop  meeting,  and  through  him 
or  her  every  worker  can  reach  the  deputies  of 
the  firm  and  the  whole  body  of  employes,  with 
any  grievance  or  suggestion,  which,  if  not  adjust- 
ed, is  finally  decided  by  the  chairman  of  the  trade 
board,  James  Mullenbach,  or  in  case  of  appeal,  by 
the  chairman  of  the  board  of  arbitration,  J.  E. 
Williams. 

Representatives  of  firm  and  workers,  while 
vying  with  each  other  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
integrity  and  ability  of  Mr.  Hillman,  which  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  recognize  as  "genius,"  agreed, 
too,  in  proclaiming  the  agreement  which  created 
their  preferential  union  shop,  as  "an  historical 
document  introducing  a  new  industrial  era,"  "the 
working  basis  of  a  new  industrial  democracy,"  or 
as  Mr.  Hillman  called  it,  "the  new  idealism  in  in- 
dustry," "the  new  element  in  the  labor  move- 
ment." 

From  the  two  extremes  equally  remarkable  at- 
testations were  given.  The  lawyer  and  professor 
took  pride  in  their  part  in  carrying  out  the  in- 
structions of  the  firm  to  the  effect  that  "the  busi- 
ness is  built  up  only  by  the  good-will  of  the  cus- 
tomer, which  depends  upon  the  good-will  of  the 
employes. ' '  In  obeying  the  firm 's  mandate, '  <  You 
get  it",  each  admitted  how  much  had  been  learn- 
ed from  the  other,  sometimes  more  in  being  de- 
feated at  the  other's  hand,  always  in  decisions  of 
the  chairmen  of  the  trade  and  arbitration  boards, 
which  almost  invariably  had  been  "right."  This 
expression  of  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  each 
other,  and  of  respect  for  the  fairness  of  the  final 


decisions  and  the  friendly  justice  of  the  two  men 
who  made  them,  was  echoed  as  heartily  by  the 
shop's  chairmen  "our  friends  the  enemy." 

Most  notable  was  the  admission  of  the  radicals 
who  had  bitterly  opposed  both  Mr.  Hillman  and 
the  whole  peace  pact  until  their  opposition  was 
overcome  by  the  loyalty  and  justice  with  which 
it  has  worked  out.  "When  we  were  hot-headed, 
he  kept  us  back,  when  we  were  asleep,  he  waked 
us  up."  "When  we  tried  to  prevent  him  from 
speaking  he  always  won  our  respect,  so  that  we 
had  to  hear  and  agree  with  him."  "We  radicals, 
too,  have  learned  a  lot".  A  man,  who  when  the 
strike  was  on  worked  for  another  firm,  said 
"When  I  heard  the  whistle  blow  and  hundreds 
left  all  to  come  out,  tears  came  to  my  eyes.  In 
thirty-two  years  I  had  never  seen  the  like  in  the 
labor  movement.  That  young  man  in  the  midst 
reminded  me  of  a  face  I  had  seen  in  Germany— 
the  face  of  the  man  who  proclaimed  by  word  what 
Hillman  declares  by  deed,  'The  world  is  my  coun- 
try, to  do  good  is  my  religion.'  ; 

Then  Sidney  Hillman  stood  forth  again,  holding 
in  his  hand  the  watch  and  chain  which  these 
thousands  of  his  fellow  workers  had  given  to  him 
as  their  young  "father."  He  began  by  saying, 

"There  seems  to  be  a  certain  Mr.  Hillman  who 
has  been  referred  to,  but  he  isn't  myself.  It  is 
not  I.  It  is  the  personification  of  the  new  idealism 
of  our  organization  which  you  have  referred  to. 
If  I  had  done  the  work,  it  would  have  been  wasted 
because  it  would  not  have  endured.  It  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  movement  bigger  than  any  man  or  any 
locality.  Out  of  this  movement  for  industrial 
peace  and  democracy  you  and  I  are  getting  more 
than  we  give.  Confidence  in  the  movement  was 
given  us  by  the  honesty,  sincerity  and  integrity 
of  those  on  both  sides. 

' '  This  new  spirit  of  men  and  women  is  infinitely 
more  important  than  any  money  or  material  thing 
contributed  to  the-  movement.  The  labor  move- 
ment can  never  suceed  under  any  other  program, 
not  unless  it  is  honest  and  works  for  peace.  The 
benefits  are  greatest  when  the  spirit  is  fairest. 
Our  foundations  are  the  spirit  of  brotherhood,  of 
union  through  sacrifice  and  the  making  of  peace 
not  to  settle  war  but  as  the  best  method  for  all, 
the  best  and  only  way  to  call  out  the  highest 
qualities  of  democracy.  Thus  only  will  the  great- 
est values  be  earned  by  trade  and  enrich  the  lives 
of  all  engaged  in  it." 

This  is  the  man,  Sidney  Hillman,  whom  the 
garment  workers  of  Chicago  generously  contribute 
to  work  for  industrial  peace  and  prosperity  in 
New  York  as  chief  clerk  of  the  Skirt  and  Cloak 
Makers  Union.  J.  E.  Williams  will  accompany 
him  to  act  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  arbitration 
under  the  protocol. 

Thus  Chicago  expects  to  share  with  New  York 
some  of  the  peace  and  justice  which  Mr.  Hillman 
has  brought  to  the  garment  workers  and  which 
Mr.  Williams  has  promoted  and  adjudicated  with 
such  exceptional  ability  and  success  from  the  time 
he_  settled  the  just  compensation  for  the  Cherry 
Mine  disaster  until  now  when  his  services  are  de- 
manded by  the  two  greatest  cities  of  the  land. 
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Social  Forces 

By  EDWARD   T.  DEVINE 


THE  UNITY  OF  SOCIAL  WORK1 

THE  persistent  problems  of  social  work  are 
poverty,  disease,  and  crime,  for  which  the 
conventional  remedies  have  been,  respectively,  re- 
lief, medicine,  and  jails.  The  social  worker  dis- 
covers by  sad  experience  that  relief  is  no  cure  for 
the  first,  nor  medicine  for  the  second,  nor  jails  for 
the  third.  Relief,  medicine,  and  jails  are  no  doubt 
needed,  for  our  sins,  until  we  learn  how  to  apply 
real  remedies,  until  'we  have  social  programs 
adequate  to  our  problems,  but  conceived  as  rem- 
edies they  are  all  alike  futile,  inadequate,  obso- 
lete, undemocratic,  uneconomic — that  is  to  say 
wasteful, — and  uneducational — that  is  to  say 
stupid. 

These  extremely  unsympathetic  characteriza- 
tions are,  'of  course,  but  plagiarizings  from  emi- 
nent authorities  in  the  three  special  fields  to 
which  the  three  particular  problems  belong.  What 
is  now  proposed  in  regard  to  poverty  is  not  to 
relieve  it  but  to  abolish  it:  to  abolish  it  by  the 
education  of  the  individual  and  by  economic  and 
social  changes. 

We  recognize  that  society  now  has  potentially 
at  its  disposal,  in  our  American  communities  at 
any  rate,  resources  sufficient  to  enable  a  decent 
standard  of  living  to  be  maintained  in  every  class. 
Tf  this  seems  to  involve  various  kinds  of  social 
action,  such  as  shortening  hours  of  labor,  fixing  a 
minimum  wage,  preventing  the  exploitation  of 
women  workers  and  child  workers,  extending 
woman's  work  in  directions  which  are  not  inju- 
rious and  restricting  children's  work  in  direc- 
tions which  are,  taking  the  mentally  defective  un- 
der more  complete  social  protection,  organizing 
employment  exchanges  for  the  better  distribution 
of  labor,  shifting  the  geographical  location  of  in- 
dustries, aiding  the  immigrant  to  find  the  place 
where  there  is  a  legitimate  demand  for  his  labor, 
providing  for  social  insurance  against  depend- 
ence from  death,  protracted  illness,  and  even  un- 
employment, and  above  all  modifying  our  ele- 
mentary educational  system  in  such  a  way  as  to 
increase  substantially  the  efficiency,  the  earning 
capacity,  of  those  who  yearly  enter  industry,  com- 
merce, or  agriculture — then  we  are  ready  to  con- 
sider any  and  all  such  measures,  if  for  no  other 
reason  because  they  are  necessary  steps,  although 
by  no  means  the  only  steps,  in  the  abolition  of 
poverty. 

We  are  coming  to  think — it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  we  have  come  to  think — of  poverty, 
in  the  sense  of  actual  privation  of  the  essentials 
of  life,  not  as  the  inevitable  state  of  large  masses 

'Part  of  an  address  delivered  before  the  Department  of  Super- 
intendence of  the  National  Education  Association  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  February  24,  1914. 


of  the  population,  a  natural  broad  base  'of  our 
industrial  system,  but  rather  as  a  disgrace  to  us, 
—as  a  swamp  to  be  drained,  a  desert  to  be  re- 
deemed by  the  healing  waters  of  a  great  irriga- 
tion system,  or  to  use  another  figure  just  now 
perhaps  most  appealing  to  us,  a  continental  di- 
vide through  which  a  Culebra  cut  is  to  be  made 
in  spite  of  every  Cucuracha  slide.  There  is  no 
longer  any  convincing  reason  why  any  large  num- 
ber of  persons  should  live  in  abject  squalor,  be- 
low the  poverty  line. 

The  sick  and  the  disabled  and  the  aged  we  shall 
care  for  gladly,  of  course,  from  the  social  surplus 
—largely,  by  preference,  from  their  own  previous 
surplus  earnings,  safeguarded  and  administered, 
if  that  comes  to  be  the  general  desire,  by  the  state 
itself,  as  already  is  done  in  nearly  all  other  civ- 
ilized countries.  The  young  and  the  mentally  de- 
fective and  the  physically  handicapped  we  shall 
care  for  also  from  the  surplus :  in  the  case  of  chil- 
dren, as  an  investment,  preferably  from  the  earn- 
ings of  their  parents;  and  in  the  case  of  the  de- 
fective and  the  handicapped,  as  the  most  humane 
and  economical  procedure, — preferably,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  the  earnings  of  their  families,  de- 
veloping of  course,  in  their  own  interests,  and  in 
the  interests  of  society,  whatever  capacity  for 
self  support  and  useful  exercise  of  their  powers 
they  may  possess.  The  able-bodied  of  both  sexes, 
equally,  of  course,  are  to  be  fully  able  to  care  for 
themselves.  Inventions,  increased  capital,  com- 
mand over  nature,  industrial  organization — what 
do  these  things  mean  if  they  do  not  mean  a  liv- 
ing wage,  if  they  are  not  increasingly  communal 
resources  tending  to  place  society  in  a  constantly 
m'ore  favorable  position  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  high  minimum  standard  of  living? 

What  is  true  of  poverty  is  true  also  of  disease. 
Few  indeed  are  the  physicians  who  are  now  con- 
tent to  treat  specific  illnesses  as  if  this  exhausted 
the  obligation  and  responsibility  of  their  profes- 
sion. The  family  doctor,  in  private  practice,  no 
less  than  the  sanitary  officer  of  a  public  health 
service,  or  the  member  of  the  medical  or  surgical 
staff  of  a  great  public  hospital,  is  engaged  in  a 
campaign  for  the  prevention  of  disease.  The 
moment,  however,  that  he  takes  this  point  of  view 
he  ceases  to  be  a  member  of  a  closed  corporation, 
of  a  professional  guild,  practising  a  mysterious 
art. 

The  New  York  surgeon  who  is  reported  to  have 
cancelled  an,  engagement  to  give  a  public  lecture 
on  radium,/and  to  have  decided  to  speak  upon 
that  subjep  hereafter  only  to  doctors,  behind 
closed  doors,  with  reporters  excluded,  because 
some  fooldish  things  have  been  printed  about  that 
subject,  is  as  foolish  as  the  journalists  whom  he 
rebukes.  The  members  of  the  medical  profession 
are  the  officers  and  leaders  of  the  campaign 
against  disease.  They  do  not  constitute  the  army. 
What  they  can  do  which  the  rest  of  us  cannot, 
is  to  treat  disease;  and  the  treatment  of  disease 
is  no  more  to  be  identified  with  its  prevention 
than  the  relief  of  distress  is  to  be  identified  with 
the  prevention  of  poverty.  The  monopoly  of  re- 
sponsibility ceases  when  it  becomes  a  problem  of 
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reducing  the  death  rate,  of  lengthening  the  work- 
ing life,  of  eradicating  preventable,  what  Metch- 
nikoff  calls  "violent"  deaths,  i.  e.  deaths  from 
any  other  cause  than  old  age,  the  yielding  in  the 
fulness  of  time  to  that  instinct  for  death  which  is 
perhaps  as  natural  and  as  little  to  be  deplored 
when  the  time  for  it  comes,  as  the  instinct  for 
life,  for  generation,  and  for  immortality. 

It  is  a  commonplace,  again,  among  students  of 
social  work  that  the  criminal  courts,  the  police- 
men, and  the  keepers  of  prisons  are  not  our  main 
reliance  for  the  prevention  of  crime.  Judges  and 
reformers  who  look  an  inch  beyond  their  imme- 
diate tasks  are  continually  appealing  for  public 
co-operation  not  only  in  prevention  but  in  reform- 
ation and  correction.  The  probation  system 
which  has  developed  in  the  courts  as  a  substitute 
for  imprisonment,  is  avowedly  an  educational  and 
not  a  penal  measure.  One  of  our  university  stu- 
dents in  a  doctor's  dissertation  has  attempted  to 
demonstrate  the  proposition  that,  as  applied  to 
children,  probation  should  be  transferred  to  and 
made  an  integral  part  of  the  public  educational 
system,  like  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory 
attendance  laws  through  the  parental  school  and 
attendance  officers.  Whether  he  is  right  'or  wrong 
about  this,  the  very  fact  that  it  is  suggested  in- 
dicates that  the  problem  of  the  prevention  of 
crime,  and  the  correctional  discipline  of  the  young 
offenders,  are  analogous  to  the  tasks  of  preven- 
tion in  the  case  of  poverty  and  disease,  and  that 
punishment  and  the  fear  'of  punishment  by  hang- 
ing, imprisonment,  or  fine  no  longer  inspire  that 
sublime  confidence  in  their  efficacy  which  would 
justify  their  prominence  in  our  penal  system. 

IF  we  agree  that  neither  public  relief  nor  volun- 
tary charity,  however  necessary  and  valuable 
either  may  be,  has  any  potency  in  itself  for  the 
abolition  of  poverty,  we  are  driven  a  step  fur- 
ther to  an  analysis  of  its  causes,  to  the  discovery 
of  its  tap  root  cause,  if  we  can  find  that,  if  there 
is  any  such  thing.  Socialists  find  it  in  exploita- 
tion. Anti-socialists,  when  they  have  a  clear-cut 
philosophy  on  the  subject,  are  apt  to  find  it  in 
economic  inefficiency.  Impartial  students  of  so- 
cial economy  are  constrained  to  combine  the  two 
partial  explanations  into  one  which  really  does 
explain  the  larger  part  of  our  poverty.  It  is  in 
fact  the  exploitation  of  the  exploitable ;  the  under 
pay  of  those  who  can  be  under  paid;  the  over- 
work of  those  who  do  not  know  how  to  secure 
leisure;  the  lack  of  protection  of  the  subnormal; 
the  cultivation  for  commercial  profit  of  vicious 
habits,  of  depraved  appetites,  of  human  weak- 
nesses ;  the  play  of  unrestrained  greed  upon  indi- 
viduals who  do  not  have  resisting  power  as  indi- 
viduals and  whose  combined  latent  resisting  pow- 


er, in  the  form  of  social  control,  has  never  beei 
brought  into  effective  counter  play. 

Disease  results  when  there  is  an  unhappy  coin 
cidence  of  an  infecting  agent  with  a  receptive  con 
dition  in  the  human  body,  just  as  an  explosion,  to 
use  an  old  illustration,  results  when  a  lighte< 
match  comes  into  contact  with  dry  gunpowde 
We  may  prevent  the  explosion  by  extinguishin 
the  match  or  by  dampening  the  powder.  We  ma; 
prevent  disease  by  destroying  the  bacilli  or  b; 
increasing  resisting  power.  Just  so  poverty  r 
suits  from  the  unhappy  contact  between  exploit 
ing  supermen  and  exploited  sub-men.  We  ma 
prevent  it  by  effective  social  control  of  the  on 
or  by  the  development  under  protection  of  th 
other.  In  the  case  of  the  explosion  we  keep  ou 
powder  dry  and  watch  the  match,  for  we  hav 
certain  useful  ends  to  which  dry  gunpowder  ca 
be  put.  In  disease  and  in  poverty  we  need  n 
confine  our  efforts  to  either  single  remedy,  but 
very  often  when  we  are  bidden  choose  one  or  th 
other  of  two  desirable  alternatives,  we  may  sa; 
as  the  student  boarder  said  when  offered  hi 
choice  of  two  vegetables,  "I  will  take  both." 


CRIME,  likewise,  is  to  be  attributed  neithei 
to  natural  depravity  or  degeneracy  alone 
on  the  one  hand,  nor  to  social  and  economic  infli 
ences  on  the  other  but  to  accidental  and  prevent 
able  combinations  of  these  two  half  causes.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  so-called  petty  crimes — the 
very  crimes  which  have  the  most  serious  social 
consequences.  It  is  not  treason,  murder,  arson 
and  the  like  that  are  the  serious  crimes.  On  the 
contrary  the  serious  crimes  are  truancy,  vagrancy, 
drunkenness,  prostitution,  commercialized  vice, 
desertion  and  neglect  of  family,  thieving,  quarrel- 
ing and  disorderly  conduct.  If  we  look  out  for 
misdemeanors,  felonies  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Penal  reforms  will  help.  Better  indus- 
trial and  living  conditions,  although  this  is  not 
their  motive,  will  help  more.  Better  homes  and 
schools,  although  this  is  not  at  all  their  prime 
function,  will  help  most.  Penal  reforms  are  neg- 
ative, removing  the  reproach  that  society  actually 
manufactures  criminals  in  its  bungling  attempts 
to  punish  crime.  Economic  and  social  reforms 
are  positive,  but  external,  in  that  they  lessen 
temptation,  occasion,  and  opportunity;  but  the 
radical  advances  in  the  conquest  of  crime  are 
not  to  be  negative  or  external.  They  can  be  made 
only  where  habits  are  formed,  where  the  will  is 
trained,  where  the  permanent  foundations  of 
character  are  laid  in  infancy,  childhood,  and 
adolescence,  where  motives  are  differentiated, 
clarified,  and  strengthened,  where  individuals  are 
individualized,  and  personal  difficulties,  however 
exceptional,  are  discovered  and  removed. 
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"CONSIDER  THE  OTHER  FELLOW" 

To  THE  EDITOR:  To  an  efficiency  en- 
gineer engaged  in  the  work  of  helping 
untangle  the  smaller  knots  in  our  na- 
tional work  of  manufacture  and  distri- 
bution, such  a  discussion  as  that  follow- 
ing Major  Henry  L.  Higginson's  letter 
published  in  your  issue  of  February  7 
is  of  inestimable  value. 

It  teaches  us  tolerance.  When  minds 
so  capable  can  logically  arrive  at  such 
varying  conclusions,  it  should  bind  us 
anew  to  our  promise  to  ourselves  not  to 
•'judge  another's  thought  too  hastily — if 
at  all.  With  our  limited  physical  and 
mental  equipment  we  hardly  have  the 
ability  to  comprehend  all  the  facts  and 
influences  which  helped  him  arrive  at  the 
thought.  We  are  limited.  We  can 
know  only  through  our  five  senses  and 
think  only  with  our  undeveloped  minds. 
We  are  not  even  certain  that  our  own 
thoughts  are  right.  We  have  no  start- 
ing point.  Our  very  existence  is  a  mys- 
tery. We  can  but  follow  our  instincts, 
our  longings,  our  wants,  and  be  guided, 
in  following,  only  by  the  thoughts  and 
experiences  of  others. 

Inherent  in  every  normal  man  lies  the 
longing  to  accomplish  something  to  help 
his  brother.  He  may  try  to  express  it 
in  an  infinite  number  of  ways.  It  may 
be  smothered  by  oppression  and  lack  of 
freedom,  but  it  is  there.  It  may  be  like 
the  white  stem  that  struggles  unbeknown 
in  the  darkness  of  a  cellar-crevice.  But 
it  is  there.  It  may  be  warped  like  the 
crooked  oak  springing  from  cold,  rocky 
environments.  But  it  is  there,  and  can 
only  blossom  in  its  full  glory  when  it  is 
unhandicapped  and  free ! 

Suppose  we  had  had  the  opportunity 
to  ask  our  master  accomplishes — Mo- 
hamet, Socrates,  Demosthenes,  Jesus 
Christ,  Aurelius,  Rembrandt,  Chopin, 
Bismarck,  Milton,  Gladstwie,  Rhodes, 
Lincoln,  Morgan :  "What  is  the  essential 
prerequisite  to  the  highest  human  attain- 
ment?" I  think  they  would  have  an- 
swered :  "Freedom  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion." 

This  freedom  must  be  both  within  and 
without.  For  most  efficient  work  the 
mind  must  be  free  of  deterring  habit, 
fear  and  tradition.  It  must  find  that 
activity  for  which  it  is  fit  and  be  su- 
premely happy  in  it.  This  is  a  matter 
of  psychics.  The  point  is  that  it  is  pos- 
sible as  well  as  necessary.  And  the 
mind,  the  individual,  must  be  free  from 
deterring  forces  without.  It  must  be 
free  to  lend  itself  absolutely  to  its 
chosen  work — free  of  physical  suffering 
and  free  of  cramping,  man-made  regu- 
lations. 

If,  therefore,  freedom  of  thought  and 
action  is  the  first  essential  to  the  highest 
attainment,  man-made  laws,  rules  and 
regulations  are  justifiable  only  in  so 
far  as  they  help  the  individual  to  draw 
out  the  best  that  is  in  him  and  so  far 


as    they    help    protect    society    against 
wrong-doing. 

This  is  a  truth  which  seemingly  was 
overlooked  by  many,  if  not  all,  who  an- 
swered Major  Higginson's  admirable 
letter.  It  is  a  truth  which  you,  our 
bankers,  producers,  distributors  and  con- 
sumers, which  you,  pur  legislators,  and 
which  you,  our  social  helpers  and  re- 
formers, should  try  always  to  bear  in 
mind.  It  applies  to  the  regulations  of 
the  home,  the  office,  the  factory,  the  mu- 
nicipality, the  state,  the  nation. 

God's  will  will  be  done — by  men  and 
women  and  in  the  best  way  they  can. 
Laws  and  regulations  are  a  secondary 
help.  To  you  who  regulate,  my  prayer 
is  this:  Strive  to  bring  that  freedom  in 
which  man  can  work  efficiently  for  his 
God. 

HERBERT  L.  TRUBE. 
[Industrial  Engineering], 
Hastings-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  all  the  articles  pre- 
sented in  THE  SURVEY'S  recent  sympo- 
sium on  Major  Higginson's  letter,  the 
prize  for  complacency  must  surelv  be 
awarded  to  Howell  Cheney  of  South 
Manchester,  Connecticut.  Alas,  the 
great  movement  for  social  justice  which 
now  stirs  the  heart  of  the  whole  nation 
finds  no  welcome  in  his  breast.  Instead, 
he  views  with  alarm  the  "mistaken  and 
repressive"  child  labor  laws,  "the  mis- 
guided legislation,"  and  all  the  other 
menacing  dangers  which  threaten  to 
overthrow  and  destroy  the  splendid  pros- 
perity of  this  great  and  glorious  re- 
public (cheers  on  the  Democratic  side). 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  gentleman's 
apprehension  and  alarm?  He  finds  it 
expressed  in  such  anarchistic  doctrines 
as  are  phrased  in  the  lines : 

"Shame  of  lives  that  lie 

Couched  in  ease,  while  down  the  streets 

Pain  and  want  go  by    .    .    ." 

"This  attitude,"  he  says,  "seems  doubt- 
ful in  morals  and  false  in  economics." 
Doubtful  indeed !  Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper?  he  asks  in  effect.  What  is  it 
to  me  that  pain  and  want  go  by?  Have 
I  no  right  to  my  bed  of  ease?  Am  I 
to  be  shamed  because  little  children  toil 
for  less  than  a  living  wage,  and  because 
the  mills  grind  out  the  souls  of  men  in 
bitter  drudgery?  Out  upon  such  Social- 
ism! 

But  the  danger  of  our  modern  social 
tendencies  goes  further  than  this.  I 
quote  again: 

"Our  child  labor  laws  are  proceed- 
ing too  largely  upon  the  basis  of  pro- 
hibition and  will  defeat  their  own  ob- 
ject unless  they  study  constructively 
the  problem  of  opening  opportunities 
to  those  children  to  whom  they  are 
now  closing  them.  Those  injured  by 
such  legislation  have  my  sympathy." 


Now  what  are  those  opportunities 
which  are  being  closed  to  children  by 
child  labor  legislation?  The  right  to 
sell  papers  on  the  streets  at  all  hours: 
the  right  of  little  children  who  live  in 
stifling  tenements  to  make  artificial  flow- 
ers, to  paste  boxes,  and  to  pull  basting 
threads;  the  right  of  fourteen-year-old 
boys  to  work  in  the  glass  blowing  fac- 
tories of  Pennsylvania  and  West  Vir- 
ginia; the  right  of  little  girls  to  tend 
the  spindLs  of  southern  cotton  mills, — 
these  are  some  of  the  golden  opportuni- 
ties which  are  being  closed  to  ambitious 
youth  by  the  pernicious  activities  of 
workers  for  child  welfare. 

"The  successful  organizers  and  pro- 
moters of  modern  industry,"  says  Mr. 
Cheney,  "...  are  in  large  measure 
responsible  for  the  greatly  widened  pos- 
sibilities of  success  and  higher  stand- 
ards of  living  which  we  are  enjoying 
today." 

If  the  "we"  refers  to  such  persons  as 
Mr.  Cheney  and  his  kind,  there  will  be 
few  to  dispute  his  contention.  Our  Sun- 
day supplements  regale  us  weekly  with 
pictures  of  palatial  yachts,  immense 
country  estates,  gorgeous  Oriental  balls, 
and  other  luxuries  and  diversions  of  the 
idle  rich.  The  promoters  of  modern 
industry  have  indeed  done  much  to  raise 
the  already  high  standards,  and  costs, 
of  living  along  these  lines.  But  what 
of  the  exploited  workers  whose  toil  has 
yielded  the  dividends  to  pay  for  them? 
Has  Mr.  Cheney  read  the  Pittsburgh 
Survey?  Did  he  follow  the  details  of 
the  Lawrence  strike?  Does  he  know 
anything  of  the  conditions  at  Hecla  and 
Calumet,  and  has  he  heard  of  Painted 
Creek?  Did  he  read  the  Christmas  bul- 
letin of  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee? If  so,  he  can  scarcely  be  blind 
to  the  fact  that  the  creators  of  many  of 
pur  modern  fortunes  live  and  die  in  bit- 
ing poverty  and  bitter  want;  that  they 
toil  all  dav  and  have  nothing;  and  that, 
as  Helen  Keller  says,  "They  have  build- 
ed  the  palaces  of  the  earth,  and  have 
not  where  to  lay  their  heads." 

Mr.  Cheney's  letter  is  of  real  value 
to  social  workers,  because  it  serves  to 
demonstrate  how  utterly  incapable  some 
millionaire  manufacturers  are  of  grasp 
ing  and  comprehending  the  significant 
of  the  modern  social  movement.  Blind 
to  the  pain  and  want  going  down  the 
street,  deaf  to  the  bitter  cry  of  the  chil 
dren,  they  can  only  view  with  alarm  and 
dismay  the  rising  storm  of  an  aroused 
public  sentiment.  "The  right  to  be  well 
born"  is  an  empty  phrase  to  them,  and 
the  brotherhood  of  man  is  but  an  emptv 
mockery. 

GEOFFREY  F.  MORGAN. 
[Columbia  University] 
New  York. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  It  seems  to  me  th;u 
with  the  exception  of  Miss  Balch,  thf 
adverse  critics  of  Major  Higginson'f 
paper,  Consider  the  Other  Fellow,  owe 
the  rest  of  us  a  bill  of  specifications.  1 
include  even  such  keen  critics  as  Gerald 
Stanley  Lee. 

Mr.  Lee  (I  wish  I  could  say  Cousin 
Gerald)  feels  the  bitter  injustice  of  let- 
ting men  of  genius  walk  the  streets  for 
months  to  find  a  capitalist  who  will  con- 
descend to  let  them  use  their  powers 
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The  Spirit  of  Service 


WHEN  the  land  is  storm- 
swept,  when  trains  are 
stalled  and  roads  are  blocked, 
the  telephone  trouble-hunter 
with  snow  shoes  and  climbers 
makes  his  lonely  fight  to  keep 
the  wire  highways  open. 

These  men  can  be  trusted 
to  face  hardship  and  danger, 
because  they  realize  that  snow- 
bound farms,  homes  and  cities 
must  be  kept  in  touch  with  the 
world. 

This  same  spirit  of  service  ani- 
mates the  whole  Bell  telephone 
system.  The  linemen  show  it 
when  they  carry  the  wires  across 
mountains  and  wilderness.  It  is 
found  in  the  girl  at  the  switch- 
board who  sticks  to  her  post  de- 
spite fire  or  flood.  It  inspires  the 
leaders  of  the  telephone  forces, 


who  are  finally  responsible 
to  the  public  for  good  service. 

This  spirit  of  service  is  found 
in  the  recent  rearrangement  of 
the  telephone  business  to  con- 
form -with  present  public  policy, 
without  recourse  to  courts. 

The  Bell  System  has  grown  to 
be  one  of  the  largest  corpora- 
tions in  the  country,  in  response 
to  the  telephone  needs  of  the 
public,  and  must  keep  up  with 
increasing  demands. 

However  large  it  may  become, 
this  corporation  will  always  be 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
people,  because  it  is  animated 
by  the  spirit  of  service.  It  has 
shown  that  men  and  women, 
co-operating  for  a  great  purpose, 
may  be  as  good  citizens  col- 
lectively as  individually. 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 
AND  ASSOCIATED   COMPANIES 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


The  Saybrook  Ventilator 

Should  be  in  Your  Window 


It  affords  abundant  venti- 
lation without  direct  draft, 
improves  working  condi- 
tions and  insures  increased 
efficiency. 

It  is  instantly  installed  and 
adjustable  to  •windows  of 
different  widths.  It  is  wind 
and  weather  proof. 
Try  it  in  roar  sleeping  chamber. 
The  most  practical  health 
insurance  you  can  purchase. 
Write  for  circular  to-day. 

THE   CHAPMAN  BROS. 

COMPANY 
Saybrook  Point,   Conn. 


via  the  Baltimore-Seuthampton- 
Bremen  service  of  the  North  Ger- 
man Lloyd  means  traveling  in  comfort 
and  safety  on  large  modern  One  Class  (II) 
Cabin  steamers -Low  rates— Delicious  meals 
Write  today  for  rates  and  sailings.    Send  lOc.  for 
^     valuable  travel  guide"  How  to  See  Germany,  Austria 
and  Switzerland   —  By  P.  G.L.Hilken.who  tells  with 
terseness  and  lucidity"  what  to  see  and  how  to  see  it." 
5-Weeks'  Vacation  Tour  to  London,  Paris  and 
Berlin,  including  Rhine  Trip,  for  $1 75.90. 
A.  SCHUMACHER  &  CO 

Qenzral  Agents. 

264  S.  Charles  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 

»". 


provided  he  gets  most  of  the  pecuniary 
reward.  He  sees  the  inventor  suing, 
hat  in  hand,  by  the  desk  of  some  sleek, 
brainless,  inheritor  of  wealth,  and  he 
would  like  to  introduce  a  little  truth  into- 
their  mutual  relations.  He  would  liber- 
ate the  hidden  powers  of  our  true  lead- 
ers, put  them  in  the  high  seats,  and  de- 
pose the  fools  who  too  often  occupy 
them. 

In  all  'this  he  is  right — right  as  to  a- 
large  class  of  facts,  and  utterly  right  in 
his  reaction  to  them.  But  what  is  to- 
be  done  about  it?  It  is  good  to  get 
mad,  but  it  is  distressing  if  you  don't 
know  whose  head  to  punch  in  conse- 
quence. Damning  the  capitalist  will  not 
make  him  more  likely  to  invest  in  pat- 
ents or  otherwise.  And  if  not  the  capi- 
talist, what?  Governments  also  are 
mortal.  Columbus  went  about  Europe,, 
hat  in  hand  for  many  weary  years  be- 
fore he  found  a  sovereign  to  back  him. 

Tell  us  what  to  do  and  we  are  with 
you. 

Less  inherited  wealth— tax  inherit- 
ance, limit  it,  cut  it  off.  That  would  be 
a  tangible  suggestion — largely  good,  1 
think.  But  some  suggestion  ought  to  go 
with  criticism. 

"Behold  I  show  you  a  more  excellent 
way,"  F.  Howard  Wine's  text  for  the 
reformer,  is  a  good  one.  And  until  such 
a  way  is  at  least  suggested,  I  submjt 
the  other  familiar  way — "don't  shoot  the 
organist — he  does  his  best." 

JOSEPH  LEE. 

Boston,  Mass. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  gist  of  Major 
Higginson's  frank  and  courageous  arti- 
cle, Consider  the  Other  Fellow,  is  in 
his  assertion  that  "the  rich  man's  prop- 
erty is  the  result  of  his  saved  earnings." 
Mr.  deForest  echoes  him  closely  when 
he  writes  of  "this  stored  up  labor  which 
we  call  capital  or  'riches'."  With  these 
positions,  the  Socialist  takes  issue  claim- 
ing that  in  nine  out  of  ten,  the  property 
is  not  the  result  of  the  rich  man's  saved 
earnings — not  his  labor  stored  up,  but 
a  storing  up  of  a  portion  of  that  70  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  labor's  product 
which  should  have  been  paid  over  to 
labor  and  was  not. 

It  is  not  the  rich  man  who  is  to 
blame,  but  society  and  the  system  which 
it  has  tolerated ;  that  system  under  which 
a  man  is  allowed  to  make  a  profit  off 
the  labor  of  another — a  profit  far  in 
excess  of  reasonable  compensation  for 
supervision  and  superintendence.  As  a 
result  of  this  system,  the  average  pay- 
ment for  labor's  product  is  only  30  per 
cent  of  its  value,  and  the  70  per  cent  is 
in  part  used  up  in  costly  competition 
and  in  part  becomes  the  property  of  the 
capitalist— "the  other  fellow." 

Labor  thus  poorly  paid  is  enraged,  and 
blinded  by  its  rage,  blames  those  who 
seem  to  it  to  be  better  paid  than  their 
deserts  and  pocketing  what  should  be 
labor's  bread — among  them,  of  course, 
benevolent  men  such  as  Major  Higgin- 
son  and,  occasionally,  a  capitalist  dis- 
covered doing  criminal  acts  in  his  haste 
to  become  richer. 

Small  wonder  that  in  its  blindness 
labor  does  not  discriminate — that  it  fails 
to  recognize  and  appreciate  the  real  vir- 
tues of  a  Rockefeller  or  Carnegie ;  ig- 
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uores  the  keen  wisdom  of  a  Russell 
Sage  or  Jay  Gould ;  forgets  the  stupend- 
ous benefits  of  a  Thayer,  an  Astor  or 
a  Morgan,  and  puts  the  blame  for  all 
the  evils  of  the  system  upon  those  who 
have  perceived  how  to  take  advantage 
of  that  system. 

Occasionally  a  man  arises  who  not 
only  sees  how  to  take  advantage  of 
the  system,  but  sees  also  its  evils  and 
sets  about  trying  to  correct  them.  Then 
we  get  a  Ford  or  some  great  leader  in 
co-operation  and  we  begin  to  hope  that 
the  system  can  be  changed;  that  some 
day  we  will  see  abolished  monopoly  of 
land  and  privilege;  see  industry  freed 
from  taxation,  interest  reduced  to  a 
minimum  and  wages  paid  in  full  before 
sundown.  Some  day.  Meanwhile  we 
are  grateful  to  Major  Higginson  and 
a  few  like  him,  who  see  no  hope  of 
changing  the  system,  but  do  the  best 
they  can  under  it  and  keep  on  doing 
good. 

SIMON  W.    HATHEWAY. 
[Attorney  at  Law] 
Boston,  Mass. 


JOTTINGS 


PRISON  REFORM  CONFERENCE 

An  attempt  to  formulate  a  legislative 
program  for  prison  reform  in  New  York 
state  will  be  made  at  the  three  confer- 
ences under  the  Woman's  Department  of 
the  National  Civic  Federation  in  New 
York  city,  March  6  and  7.  At  the  mass 
meeting  in  Carnegie  Hall  Friday  even- 
ing, Governor  Glynn  of  New  York,  is 
scheduled  to  preside  and  Governor  West 
of  Oregon,  who  has  done  much  to  fur- 
ther the  use  of  the  honor  system  among 
convicts,  will  be  the  chief  speaker.  The 
meetings  Friday  afternoon  and  Saturday 
morning  will  be  at  the  Astor  Hotel. 

KENNEDY  LECTURES 

The  Kennedy  Lectures  in  the  New 
York  School  of  Philanthropy  will  be  de- 
livered this  year  by  Mary  E.  Richmond, 
director  of  the  Charity  Organization  De- 
partment of  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion. Her  subject  is  First  Steps  in  So- 
cial Case  Work.  Course  tickets  for  re- 
served seats  will  be  issued  free  in  order 
of  application,  up  to  the  capacity  of  the 
hall  of  the  United  Charities  Building. 
The  lectures  will  be  given  Wednesday 
afternoons  at  four  o'clock  beginning 
March  11. 


TO  STUDY  SEX  PROBLEMS  AMONG  WOMEN 

The  Boston  Dispensary  has  made  ar- 
rangements with  the  Massachusetts  So- 
ciety for  Sex  Education  to  undertake  a 
study,  based  on  case  work,  of  sex  prob- 
lems among  women.  A  trained  social 
worker  last  October  was  placed  in  the 
gynecological  department  of  the  Boston 
Dispensary,  half  of  her  time  being  pro- 
vided by  the  Boston  Dispensary  and  half 
by  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Sex 
Education. 

Tn  such   a  clinic  the  social  worker  is 


Mfoman  in  Her  Newer  Sphere 

The  "new  way"  of  housecleaning  eclipses  the  ache  and  fatigue 
and  long  hours  of  the  sweep-and-dust  age.  The  Western 
Electric  Vacuum  Cleaner  brings  brightness  into  the  home, 
banishes  the  dust-clouded,  danger-laden  conditions  of  the  past. 
There  is  a  new  sphere  for  the  woman  in  the  home  as  well  as 
in  the  broader  activities  of  her  life,  and  nothing  so  revolution- 
izes the  dull  routine  of  her  household  work  as  the 

Western  •  Electric 


Vacuum  Cleaner 

With  the  magic  force  of  electricity  which  is  on  tap  at  any  electric  light 
socket,  the  cleaner  is  set  to  work,  and  with  a  strong,  steady,  powerful  suction 
of  air  draws  the  dust  from  carpets,  rugs,  upholstery  and  hangings.  It  actu- 
ally washes  them  with  a  stream  of  air,  and  leaves  them  fresh,  sweet  and  clean. 

The  'Western  Electric  is  a  real  vacuum  cleaner,  made  in  types  and  sizes 
suitable  to  any  home.  You  can  get  one  in  just  the  size  to  suit  your  need. 
Prices  from  $47.50  to  $400.00.  Cost  only  a  few  cents  an  hour  to  run. 

Your  interest  in  your  own  home  will  make  you  want  a  copy  of  our  new 
book,  "  The  Clean  Way  to  Clean."  It  describes  the  correct  principles  of 
cleaning,  and  the  approved  modern  methods  of  applying  them.  Ask  for 
book  No.  14-AZ. 

There  is  an  opportunity  for  agents  to  represent  at  in  some  unoccupied  territories. 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  the  7,500,000  "Bell"  Telephones 

New  York        Atlanta          Chicago  St.  Louis          Kansas  City          Denver  SanFrancuco 

Buffalo  Richmond      Milwaukee     Indianapolis      Oklahoma  City    Omaha  Oakland 


Philadelphia     Savannah 


Boston 
NewOilean. 


Cincinnati 


Pittsburgh 
Cleveland 


Minneapolis 
St.  Paul 


Dallas 
Houston 


Salt  Lake  City    Seattle 
Los  Angeles        Portland 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED 


Tothill's  Patent  Playground  Apparatus 

Strongest,  Safest,  Most  Durable  Manufactured 

Apparatus  Needed  in  Playgrounds  to  Meet 

Patent        Requirements.      Patenl  TnrnoTer  Sideboard  Fixture 


II 


Rope 
Swing 

Futures 

Guaranteed 

to  last 

twenty 

yean 


TOTHILL'S  Patent 
Playground  Apparatus 
adopted  and  used  ex- 
clusively by  (he  Gty  of 
Chicago. 

W.  S.TOTHILL 

Established  1875 

1309  Webster  Avenue 

Chicago,  Ilk. 


Keeps 

slide 

board  la 

perfect 

condition 

for  users. 

Healthy 

exercise. 

Slide 

always 

slippery. 


Patented  Jan.  1909 
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Medart  Steel  Playground  Apparatus 

contains  many  special  features  of  construction  which 
insure  greater  safety  and  durability  and  which  are 
made  possible  only  by  the  extensive  facilities  we 
have  provided  for  the  manufacture  of  this  apparatus. 

Our  catalogue  "Y"  covers  a  complete  line  of  apparatus, 
and  will  be  sent  on  request,  together  with  a  copy  of  our 
interesting  booklet  "The  Story  of  My  Ideal  Playground" 

FRED    MEDART    MFG.    COMPANY 

Gymnasium  and  Playground  Outfitters  i:  Steel  Lockers 
DE  KALB  AND  PRESIDENT  STS..  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Russell  Sage  Foundation  Publications 

A  MODEL  HOUSING  LAW 

By  Lawrence  Veiller 

Director,  National  Housing  Association;  Former  Deputy  Commissioner, 

New  York  Tenement  House  Department;  Author, 

"Housing  Reform,"  etc. 

"Canned  legislation,"  the  author  calls  his  new  book,  published  this 
week — a  working  model  on  which  a  housing  law  for  state,  city  or  village  can 
be  built  to  regulate  one-,  two-,  or  multiple-family  dwellings. 

It  gives  each  Section  of  the  law,  with  an  Explanation  of  its  importance 
and  wording,  a  possible  Alteration  where  one  may  be  desired  for  local 
reasons,  and  a  series  of  Concessions  showing  just  how  far  housing  reformers 
may  go  in  meeting  objections  without  crippling  their  statute. 


12  mo. 
352  pages 
80  diagrams 


The  book  is  so  arranged  and  classified  that 
any  person  can  quickly  find  the  parts  that  in* 
terest  him. 

A  BUILDER  need  only  to  consider  the  pro- 
visions of  one  ciiap'er  of  the  law — that  relating 
to  New  Buildings. 

AN  OWNER  wishing  to  alic:  h's  bouse  will 
find  everything  bearing  on  it  in  cne  separate 
chapter  entitled  "Alterations." 

A  LANDLORD  will  find  grouped  together 
under  "Maintenance,"  in  another  chapter,  all 
those  provisions  which  govern  the  maintenance 
of  such  houses;  and  here,  too,  TENANTS  and 
SOCIAL  WORKERS  will  find  what  they  want 
to  know. 


Price 

postpaid 

$2.00 


By  the  same  author:     Housing  Reform,  2d  edition.     Price  postpaid,  $1.25 
SURVEY    ASSOCIATES,    INC. 

Publillien  for  the  Rmirll  Stge  Found.tion 

105  EAST  22d  STREET  NEW  YORK 


in  daily  contact  with  women  and  young 
girls  presenting  all  manner  of  problems, 
gonorrhea  and  pregnancy  among  unmar- 
ried girls  being  among  the  most  import- 
ant. The  distinctive  feature  of  the  work 
of  the  clinic  is  not  merely  case-work  with 
these  patients,  but  follow-up  observation. 
The  extent  to  which  the  co-operation  of 
school  authorities,  boards  of  health,  hos- 
pitals, and  private  physicians  can  be  en 
listed  on  both  educational  and  curativ 
sides  will  be  carefully  considered. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  ORI- 
ENTAL IMMIGRATION 

[Continued  from  page  722.] 

advocates  nothing  distinctive  regarding 
Orientals.  True!  And  this  exactly  i 
the  reason  for  calling  it  our  new  Orien- 
tal policy.  It  is  a  policy  which  does  no 
discriminate  against  Asiatics,  and,  there 
fore,  it  is  new.  It  is  new  both  in  it. 
spirit  and  in  its  concrete  elements. 

The  early  adoption  of  some  such  pol- 
icy as  this  is  important.  Unless  some- 
thing is  done  promptly  there  is  every 
reason  to  anticipate  further  aggressive 
anti-Japanese  legislation  in  California 
wbtr  the  next  session  of  its  legislature 
meets  (1915).  Further  discriminative 
legislation,  however,  would  still  further 
alienate  the  friendly  feeling  of  Japan 
and  render  still  more  complicated  and 
difficult  of  solution  the  international  sit- 
uation. The  early  adoption  of  the  main 
features  of  this  policy  would  assure 
California  on  the  one  hand  that  no 
swamping  Asiatic  immigration  is  to  be 
allowed,  thus  securing  what  she  de- 
mands. It  would  also  satisfy  and  even 
please  Japan,  granting  the  substance  of 
what  she  urges. 

In  regard  to  the  Chinese,  also,  the 
situation  would  be  much  improved.  The 
fairness,  yes,  the  generosity  of  our  pol- 
icy, adopted  by  us  with  no  pressure  from 
her  side,  would  serve  to  strengthen  and 
deepen  the  spirit  of  friendship  for 
America  and  render  still  more  effective 
American  influence  in  guiding  that  new 
republic  through  the  troublous  times  that 
are  surely  ahead. 

If  America  can  permanently  hold  the 
friendship  and  trust  of  Japan  and  China 
through  just,  courteous  and  kindly  treat- 
ment, she  will  thereby  destroy  the  anti- 
white  Asiatic  solidarity.  If  America 
proves  to  Asia  that  one  white  people  at 
least  does  not  despise  the  Asiatics  as 
such  nor  seek  to  exploit  them,  but  rath- 
er on  a  basis  of  mutual  respect  and  jus- 
tice seeks  their  real  prosperity,  Asia 
will  discover  that  the  "white  peril"  is 
in  fact  an  inestimable  benefit.  And  thai 
change  of  feeling  will  bring  to  naught 
the  "yellow  peril"  now  dreaded  by  the 
whites. 

Even  from  the  lower  standpoint  of 
commercial  and  economic  interests  the 
policy  of  justice  toward  and  friendship 
with  the  Orient  is  beyond  question  the 
right  one.  Armed  conflict,  or  even 
merely  sullen  hostility,  mightily  hampers 
trade  success.  Rapid  internal  develop- 
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ment  in  China  and  a  rising  standard  of 
life  among  her  millions  means  enor- 
mous trade  with  America,  if  we  are 
friendly  and  just.  And  unselfish  friend- 
ship and  justice  on  our  side  will  hasten 
the  uplift  of  China's  millions.  Our  own 
highest  prosperity  is  inseparable  from 
that  of  all  Asia.  So  long  as  friendship 
is  maintained  and  peace  based  on  just 
international  relations,  the  military  yel- 
low peril  will  be  impossible.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  scale  of  living  among 
Asia's  working  millions  rises  to  the  level 
of  our  own  is  the  danger  of  an  eco- 
nomic yellow  peril  diminished. 

Every  consideration,  therefore,  of  jus- 
tice, humanity  and  self-interest  demands 
the  early  adoption  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  this  new  Oriental  policy.  It 
conserves  all  the  interests  of  the  East 
and  the  West  and  is  in  harmony  with 
the  new  era  of  universal  evolution  of 
mankind. 
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worst  slums  furnished  some  of  the  mill 
and  factory  girls.  And  in  these  dismal, 
dirty  sties,  where  a  drunken  father,  a 
scolding,  worn-out  mother,  crying  babies 
and  fighting  children  made  unpleasant- 
ness miserable  and  unattractiveness  for- 
bidding, there  was  not  room  for  a  caller 
to  sit,  or  any  quiet  for  conversation. 

With  all  kinds  of  girls,  except  those 
who  had  good  homes,  we  found  this 
was  a  most  serious  problem — where  to 
meet  their  young  men  friends. 

The  girls  had  other  problems,  and 
clothing  was  one  of  them.  We  were 
glad  when  they  came  to  us  for  advice 
about  what  to  buy,  for  they  wasted  so 
much  on  shoddy  material  and  extreme 
styles.  It  was  hard  to  prevail  on  them 
to  save  for  a  rainy  day,  for  it  rained 
every  day,  in  some  of  their  lives.  The 
girls  who  had  sisters  or  friends  who 
walked  obliquely — and  there  were  many 
— gave  us  the  most  anxiety. 

They  had  so  little  foundation  to  build 
upon.  They  were  so  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  simple,  fundamental  truths  of  life; 
and  had  no  standards,  no  source  of  in- 
spiration. And  though  we  came  in  touch 
with  several  hundreds  of  girls,  there 
were  so  many  hundreds  in  the  city  that 
we  had  not  yet  reached,  who  needed  di- 
rection and  help  just  as  badly  and  who 
had  no  one  to  turn  to. 

This  experience  with  working  girls 
furnished  the  connecting  link  in  the  so- 
cial study  that  I  had  begun  with  friend- 
ly visiting.  Putting  bit  with  bit,  it  was 
like  matching  the  parts  of  a  puzzle  pic- 
ture. It  gave  us  the  girl  on  the  street, 
in  the  factory,  in  our  association  rooms, 
in  her  home.  No  wonder  many  of  the 
girls  were  sallow  and  dull-eyed.  They 
slept  in  close,  stuffy  rooms,  with  from 
one  to  eight  other  occupants,  and  came 
and  went,  "between  the  dark  and  murk," 


Would  You  Be  Interested? 

If  a  man  came  to  your  desk  and 
showed  you  a  pen  or  pencil  that 
would  add  or  subtract  as  it  writes? 


Of  course  you  would;  anybody  would! 

We  have  no  such  pen  or  pencil,  but  we  have  something  better.  We 
have  a  typewriter  which  does  all  this,  and  you  know  that  the  typewriter 
is  three  times  as  fast  as  any  pen  or  pencil.  This  typewriter  is  tht, 

Rem  ington 

Adding  and  Subtracting 

Typewriter 

(Wahl  Adding  Mechanism) 

This  machine  adds  or  subtracts  and  writes;  not  only  that  but  it 
adds  or  subtracts  when  It  unites.     Both  operations  are  one. 

You  need  this  machine  in  your   work;      every    man    needs    it   who  has 
billing  to  do,  or  any  writing  and  adding  to  do  on  the  same  page.    It 
saves  time,  saves  labor,  detects  errors,  prevents  errors,  gives  you  a 
.mechanical  insurance  of  absolute  accuracy. 

We  stand  ready  to  give  this  machine  a  test  'on  your  ux>i$;.a  test 
jwhich  will  convince  you  that  you  need  it. 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 

New  York  and  Everywhere 


BIGGINS' 


f  Drawing  Inks  ^ 

Eternal  Writing  Ink 
Engrossing  Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo  Mounter  Paste 
Drawing  Board  Paste 
Liquid  Paste 
Office  Paste 

V.  Vegetable  Glue,  etc. 

Are  the  Finest  and  Best  Inks 
and  Adhesive* 

Emancipate  yourself  from  corrosive 
and  ill-smelling  inks  and  adhesives 
and  adopt  the  Biggins'  Inks  and 
Adhesives.  They  will  be  a  revela- 
tion to  you,  they  are  so  sweet,  clean, 
well  put  up,  and  withal  so  efficient. 

AT  DEALERS 
CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,   Manufacturers 

Branches:  Chicago,  London 
271  Ninth  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 


BESTOOL  INDEX  TO  SOCIAL  REFORM 

The  writer,  speaker,  student  must  depend  upon 
mechanical  devices  to  classify  his  raw  material. 

The  BESTOOL  INDEX  TO  SOCIAL  REFORM  is 
as  effective  as  it  is  simple.  It  can  be  used  with  either 
card  catalog  or  vertical  file.  Address, 

THE  BESTOOL  SYSTEM,  A.  B.  LONG. 
Westerleigh,  S.  I.,  New  York  City 

CIVIC  AND  SOCIAL 
TOUR    IN    EUROPE 

(3rd  SEASON) 
For  full  information  address 

DR.  E.  E.  PRATT 

INSTITUTE   OF  EDUCATIONAL  TRAVEL 
One  Madison  Avenue      -     -      New  York 
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DURING  an  uninterrupted  existence  of 
more  than  half  a  century,  The  Merchants 
Loan  and  Trust  Company —the  Oldest  Bank  in 
Chicago  —  has  developed  facilities  and  resources 
which  enable  it  to  offer  liberal  accommodations 
and  unexcelled  service  in  all  branches  of  banking. 


Transacting  the  largest  commercial 
business  of  any  Stale  bank  in  the 
Gty  of  Chicago,  this  Bank  employs 
the  most  approved,  modem  methods 
to  insure  the  expeditious  handling  of 
the  accounts  of  its  city  and  out-of- 
town  customers. 

Through  its  Trust  Department,  this 
Bank  is  qualified  by  law  to  assume 
the  care  and  management  of  estates 
and  to  act  in  any  trust  capacity.  In 
addition  to  the  many  other  safe- 
guards provided,  this  Bank  also 
maintains,  with  the  State  of  Illinois, 
a  special  deposit  of  half  a  million 


dollars  to  guarantee  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  its  duties. 

Investors  purchasing  the  high  grade 
bonds  and  farm  loans  sold  by  this  Bank, 
are  recognizing,  more  and  more,  the 
desirability  and  dependableness  ol 
these  offerings. 

On  savings  deposits,  this  Bank  pays 
3%  interest,  compounded  twice  each 
year — the  rate  paid  by  all  banks  in 
this  city.  Large  capital  and  surplus, 
strong  management,  and  half  a  cen- 
tury of  safe  banking  assure  absolute 
security.  Satisfactory  facilities  pro- 
vided for  banking  by  mail. 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  THIS  BANK  IS  REFLECTED  IN  THE 
PERSONNEL  OF  ITS  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

FRANK  H.   ARMSTRONG Vice-President  Reid,   Murdoch  (<  Company 

ENDS  M.   BARTON         -         -         -         Chairman   Board  of  Directors,   Western  Electric    Company 

CLARENCE  A.   BURLEY Attorney  and  Capitalist 

HENRY   P.  CROWELL  -  ' President  Quaker  Oat.  Company 

WILLIAM  A.   GARDNER      -  -          President  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway  Company 

ELBERT  H.  GARY         -         -         -    Chairman  Board  of  Directors  United  States  Steel  Corporation 

EDMUND  D.  HULBERT Vice-President 

CHAUNCEY  KEEP         -  Trustee  Marshall   Field  Estate 

CYRUS  H.  McCORMICK President  International  Harvester  Company 

SEYMOUR  MORRIS       -       -  Trustee  L.  Z.  Leiter  Estate 

JOHN  S.  RUNNELLS  President  Pullman  Company 

EDWARD   L.   RYERSON        -         -  Chairman   Board  of  Directors  Joseph  T.   Ryerson  «t  Son 

JOHN   G.  SHEDD  -         -         -        .     '  ~        -        -          President  Marshall  Field  &  Company 

ORSON   SMITH        ....  President 

ALBERT  A.  EPRAGUE.  II.         ,       .               -  Vice-President  Sprague,  Warner  &  Company 
MOSES  J.  WENTWORTH    - Capitalist 

We  invite  inquiries  in  regard  to  any  feature  of  oar  service 
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CHICAGO 

Capital  and  Surplus  $10,000,000 


to  and  from  a  shop  or  factory,  whet 
they  were  shut  away  from  the  sunshin 
all  day.  Their  food  was  insufficient  c 
indigestible  very  often. 

No  wonder  they  craved  pleasure  an 
pretty  things.  Their  lives  were  colo: 
less  and  dull  and  hard,  their  surrounc 
ings  cheerless  and  ugly,  at  home,  and  t 
the  factory. 

No  wonder  they  had  no  ideals,  n 
standards,  no  ambitions,  worth  th 
name.  It  would  be  a  wonder  if  they  ha 
any.  Where  would  they  get  them? 

No  wonder  they  met  their  company  o 
the  street,  and  went  to  wine  room.1 
dance  halls,  and  other  low  places  o 
amusement.  Bad  as  these  were,  the; 
were  more  attractive  than  their  homes 

Their  need  was  so  great,  and  ther 
seemed  so  little  that  we  could  do.  W< 
furnished  all  the  entertainment  we  couli 
— concerts,  "parties,"  and  anything  of  ; 
simple  kind  they  seemed  to  enjoy.  An< 
we  came  close  to  many  of  them.  Ther 
were  many  simple  confessions  tha 
showed  us  our  work  really  did  help. 

Sometimes  we  had  a  little  party  fo 
different  classes  of  girls  at  our  owi 
homes,  with  music  and  games.  A: 
"working  girls,"  our  maids  were  wel 
comed  to  these,  and  took  part  somewha 
shyly.  My  young  daughters  enterec 
heartily  into  their  part,  as  hostesses 
helping  serve  refreshments  and  makinf 
the  other  girls  feel  at  home.  We  nevei 
enjoyed  any  parties  so  much,  and  it  wai 
pure  joy  to  turn  social  precedents  up- 
side down,  especially  as  it  gave  othen 
such  pleasure.  The  girls  always  seemed 
to  be  happy,  and  sang  their  newly  ac 
quired  songs,  or  recited,  each  one  bein 
called  out. 

There    was    only    one    irksome    tas 
in     connection     with     our     work,     an 
that    was — raising    funds.      A    certai 
part  flowed  in  from  willing  givers.    An 
other  part  was  ours  for  the  asking  an 
collecting.     Another     part     had     to  be 
mined  out,  with    blasting    powder.    W 
tried  all  kinds  of  publicity  besides  th 
newspapers.     The  children  and  I  even 
got  down  on  the  floor  and  made  mam- 
moth colored  posters  that  are  still  ex 
tant.    That  was  a  pleasure,  but  when 
came  to  begging !    We  came  to  a  plac 
where  we  would  have  broken   rock 
preference  to     asking     another  dollar 
We   feared   we  might   earn   the   salut 
with  which  a  well-known  lady  greete 
an  acquaintance  who  had  oft  come  beg 
ging  for  worthy  causes,  but  came  on 
day,  in  brave  attire  only  to  make  a  so- 
cial call. 

"And  what  do  you  want  now?"  aske 
the  hostess. 

There    are    many    conditions    whic 
make   it  more  blessed  to  give  than   to 
receive ! 

We  knew  why  some  of  our  directors 
threw  up  their  job  of  collecting  when 
we  had  ladies  tell  us:  "I  can't  say  I 
sympathize  with  your  work.  I  think  if 
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you  didn't  make  things  so  easy  for  those 
girls  they  would  be  in  our  kitchens  where 
they  belong.  No  wonder  we  can't  keep 
cooks." 

No  wonder,  we  thought !  We  were 
receiving  much  light  on  the  servant 
.problem.  It  was  useless  to  argue  with 
those  ladies  that  these  girls  were  free 
American  citizens,  and  that  some  of 
•them  were  of  as  good  families  and  as 
cultured  as  they  were;  that  the  other 
kind  of  girls,  of  the  lower  class,  had 
.grown  up  untrained,  with  the  idea  of  be- 
:ing  factory  workers,  and  that  it  was  as 
'hopeless  to  try  to  domesticate  them  now 
as  to  teach  charity  to  the  selfish  and 
narrow-minded.  We  said  nothing; 
simply  took  our  lesson  in  this  new  field 
•of  sociology.  This  work  was  "awful 
•educatin' "  as  the  saleswoman  said  of 
the  geography  game.  We  never  had  to 
make  these  explanations  to  the  men. 
Like  the  auxiliary  young  women,  they 
4cnew  what  the  girls  were  "up  against." 
And  the  way  they  gave  was  worth  as 
•much  as  the  money,  for  they  had  the 
•chivalry  that  made  them  see  how  hard  it 
was  for  us  to  ask,  and  that  brought  a 
look  of  pity  into  their  eyes  when  we  told 
them  about  the  girls.  It  was  to  them  we 
turned  when  weary  with  preaching  the 
needs  of  women  to  other  women's  ears. 
As  the  cost  of  living  went  up,  it  seem- 
ed that  donations  went  down.  One  after 
another  our  collectors  resigned,  and  our 
fund  was  dwindling.  Once  more  Miss 
Foster  and  I  started  out  with  the  twins 
in  the  carriage.  From  factory  to  fac- 
tory we  went,  hitching  at  the  office  door, 
and  entering  like  a  troubadour  quartette. 
But  we  just  couldn't  keep  that  up !  The 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  had  long  wanted  an  open- 
ing in  our  city.  Here  was  a  hole.  Why 
was  it  not  an  opening?  No  one  had  to 
explain  what  a  Y.  W.  C.  A.  was,  or  why 
it  was  a  good  thing.  Every  one  who 
had  daughters  could  understand  what  a 
fine  thing  it  would  be  for  them.  And 
here  was  a  foundation,  all  ready  to  set 
the  new  work  upon. 

So  we  re-organized,  opening  up  into 
the  larger  work.  And  as  soon  as  it  was 
smoothly  running,  we  got  an  extension 
secretary  to  care  for  our  working  girls. 
Now  they  have  a  fine  gymnasium,  a 
swimming  pool,  and  a  bigger  dormitory. 
Miss  Foster  had  refused  many  calls 
to  a  larger  field,  making  a  sacrifice  for 
the  purpose  of  working  out  her  ideas 
about  the  working  girls.  At  last  she  ac- 
cepted one  of  the  calls,  and  we  lost  her. 
There  is  one  happy  memory  that  our 
girls  will  never  lose,  nor  shall  we.  That 
is  our  summer  camp.  I've  saved  it  to 
tell  last,  to  take  away  the  metallic  taste 
of  the  money  part. 

Some  of  our  girls  never  got  a  vaca- 
tion. They  couldn't  afford  the  trip,  nor 
the  loss  of  time.  We  decided  to  bring 
the  vacation  to  them.  There  was  a 
pretty  oak  grove  near  the  end  of  one  of 
our  trolley  lines,  where  we  made  our 
camp.  Here  we  built  two  large  bungalows, 


If  You  Are  Buying 
School  Seats 

why  not  select  one  that  is  a 
better  and  more  comfortable 
seat  during  school  time,  and  yet 
will  permit  the  clearing  of  floor 
for  exercises,  social-center  work, 
etc.? 

One  which  may  t>e  used  in 
connection  with  gymnasium  ap- 
paratus in  schools  which  other- 
wise would  have  no  "gym." 

In  short,  The  Moubhrop  Moo- 
able  and  Adjustable  School  Chair. 

Write  a*  far  catalog. 

LANGSLOW/FOWLER    COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,    N.  Y. 


Proved  Investment 

Netting 


Bond    issue    reduced    by    serial   payments   to 
fraction  of  the  original  loan. 

Margin  of  security  correspondingly  increased. 

Secured  by  first  mortgage  upon  valuable,  well 
located  property. 

Excellent  earning  record. 

Maturities  available  1  to  10«years,  and  denom- 
inations $500  and  $1,000. 

Ask  for  Circular  OA. 

Peabody,  Houghteling  &  Co. 


(Established  1865) 


1O  S.  La  Salic  Street,  Chicago 


""THAT  home-making  should  be  regarded  as  a  pro- 
*     fession. 
"TH AT  right  living  should  be  the  fourth   "  R  "  in 

education. 
'THAT  health  is  the  duty  and  business  of  the  in- 

dividual,  illness  of  the  physician. 
TPHAT  the  spending  of  money  is  as  important  as 

the  earning  of  the  money. 
"THAT  the   upbringing  of  the  children  demands 

more  study  than  the  raising  of  chickens 
THAT  the  home-maker  should  be  as  alert  to  make 

progress  in  her  life  work  as  the  business  or  pro- 
fessional man. 

—American  School  of  Home  Economics 

NOTE— Send  for  1 00-page  handbook.  "The  Profession  of 
Home-making,"  which  gives  details  of  home-study,  domestic 
Klence courses,  etc.,  It's  FREE.  Bulletins:  "Freehand  Cook- 
ing." lOcts.;  "Food  Value.,"  lOcts.;  "The  Up-to-Date 
Home,"  15  ct«. 

Addrea— A.  S.  H.  E.,  519  W.  69th  St.  Chicago.  III. 


THE  SOCIAL  CENTER   FASTENER 

Provides  th-  Only  Method  for  Securely-  Holding 
and  Quickly  Releasing  School  Furniture 

EASILY  INSTALLED— SIMPLE-DURABLE* 

Equipment  for  25  DeBlcs-$6.50. 
Each  Additional  Desk  -  1 5  cents. 
Delivery  Charges  Prepaid. 
Illustrated  Description  on  Request. 


IVOR  SALES  COMPANY 


Columbus,  Ohio 


&HLEY 

SYSTEM 

.  ^^i\  sfWj 


SEWAGE  DISPOSAL 
for  COUNTRY  HOMES 

Nineyears  experience  in  this  specially. 

We  do  nothing  rise.  Hundreds  of 
I  Plants  in  successful  operation  every- 
1  where.  The  automatic  renovation  of 
I  A*hley  Plants  excelled  by  nothing  in 

existence.       You  can  build  your  own 

Plant.     Free  literature.     Write  for  it 

to-day. 

AsUey  House-Sewage  Disposal  Co. 
120  Morsan  Park.  Chicago 
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Annual  Reports,  Statements,  and  Every  Description  of  Printing 


BENJ.  H.  TYRREL 
PRINTER 

RUSH  WORK  A  SPECIALTY 


Phone,  1  $  Cortland,  206"8  FultOD  St. 


Half  the  Story's  in  the  Printing 


t[  In  getting  out  your  Reports 
and  Appeals  a  good  argument 
is  lost  in  a  poorly  printed  page 


Dewitt  C.  Gardner 

HAS  HAD  TH1RTYJUNE  YEARS 
EXPERIENCE  AS  A 

Stationer 
Printer  and 

,    Blank  Book      ^ 
Manufacturer 


177  Broadway,  Neva  York 

EsloblhhcJ  1874  Telephone.  CortlanJt  434 


FELL  SERVICE 
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WE  WELCOME 

fresh  problems  to  solve ;  for  it  is 
our  intention  not  only  to  keep  alive 
our  present  excellent  organization, 
but  to  make  it  grow.  We  grow  by 
DOING.  Action  is  our  pleasure. 

Frequently  we  are  summoned  to  give 
aid  in  solving  out-of-the-ordinary  print- 
ing and  advertising  problems — on  matters 
of  preparation  as  well  as  of  manufacture. 

We  have  special  Exhibits  to  send  or  to 
bring  to  you.  Ask  us  for  specific  instances 
of  our  first  and  advanced  aid  service. 

Distance  is  no  handicap,  if  you  feel 
you  need  us. 

SERVICE  BUREAU 

WM.  p.  FELL  GO.  PRINTERS 

PHILADELPHIA 


IN    THE    HEART    OF    SHOPPING    DISTRICT 

TOWER  BROS.  STATIONERY  CO. 


WHOLESALE 
RETAIL  AND 
MANUFACTURING 


STATIONERS 


LOOSE    LEAF 
DEVICES 
A  SPECIALTY 


PRINTING,  LITHOGRAPHING,  ENGRAVING 

BLAKK  BOOKS  TO  ORDER,  OFFICE,  RAILROAD 
AND  BANK  SUPPLIES 


23  WEST  23d  STREET 

TELEPHONE     2323     GRAMERCY 


NEW  YORK 


MAIL  ORDERS  GIVEN 
PROMPT    ATTENTION. 


with  screened  open  sides;  one  for  a  liv- 
ing room,  dining  room  and  kitchen,  the 
other  for  a  sleeping  room  and  lockers.  We 
had  several  tents,  and,  as  our  needs  grew \ 
we  planned  to  use  old  street  cars,  emp- 
tied of  seats,  for  sleeping  rooms.  For 
five-cent  fares  the  girls  went  to  and. 
from  their  work,  having  the  evening  and 
night  at  the  camp,  supper  and  break- 
fast there,  and  the  whole  long  Sunday 
to  stroll  or  to  rest  in  hammocks. 

The  Public  Service  Company  had  don- 
ated strings  of  electric  lights,  all  about 
our  camp,  so  that  we  could  have  even- 
ing games  and  entertainments.  What 
appetites  the  fresh  air  gave  our  girls? 
How  soundly  they  slept,  with  the  star- 
light sifting  through  the  laced  branches, 
the  sound  of  sleepy  birds  and  drowsy  in- 
sects, and  the  leaves  whispering  "sh-sh — 
sleep  and  rest !" 

The  girls  took  a  new  lease  on  health, 
and  a  larger,  firmer  hold  on  life.  We 
came  closer  to  them  and  entered  int 
their  spiritual  life,  in  twilight  walks 
down  country  lanes,  or  in  talks  as  we  sat 
about  the  embers  of  our  camp  fire.  One 
striking  thing  about  the  camp  life  was 
the  way  it  obliterated  all  lines  of  caste. 
We,  who  never  thought  about  such 
things,  had  been  surprised  to  find  how 
real  it  was  to  some  of  the  girls.  For 
instance,  in  the  cotton  mills,  the  weav- 
ers would  not  associate  with  the  spin- 
ners. Cigar  factory  girls  were  discrim- 
inated against  by  some  others.  Shop 
girls  looked  down  on  factory  girls',  and 
these,  in  turn,  felt  superior  to  domestic 
servants. 

But  this  all  faded  away  at  the  camp. 
Several  cooks,  who  were  having  a  sure- 
enough  vacation,  walked  arm  in  arm 
with  the  stenographers  and  the  young 
ladies  who  came  to  help  entertain  us. 

I  must  confess  that  it  was  a  little  of 
a  surprise  to  me,  after  I  had  given  a 
Sabbath  afternoon  talk  on  "The  God  of 
the  Open  Air,"  to  find  that  the  most  dis- 
criminating approval  was  expressed  by 
two  of  these  cooks. 

It  was  really  beautiful  to  note  the 
good  fellowship  that,  without  familiar- 
ity or  presumption  or  any  loss  of  dig- 
nity, took  in  the  whole  circle  about  the 
camp  fire. 

I  had  intended  that  this  chapter  should 
end  with  the  closing  of  the  camp  and 
a  new  regime.  But,  even  as  I  write, 
comes  word  that  the  camp  is  to  be  open- 
ed again  next  summer  for  the  working 
girls.  There  is  a  pretty  story,  too,  of 
the  enthusiastic  devotion  that  they  have 
transferred  to  their  new  leader,  Vera 
Campbell,  which  is  another  proof  of  the 
power  of  personality.  The  best  of  the 
story  is  her  work  among  the  laundry 
girls,  which  was  so  appreciated  that  the 
laundry  gave  her  a  wonderful  party,  in 
which  both  the  management  and  the 
helpers  took  part,  and  fathers,  mothers, 
even  babies,  were  included. 

And  so  our  work  is  growing,  even  be- 
yond our  dreams. 
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CHICAGO'S    CITY    GROCERY 
STOKE  FOR  THE  UNEMPLOYED 

CHICAGO'S  first  municipal  gro- 
cery store  was  opene'd  for  business 
February  18  at  5046  South  Halsted 
street.  It  constitutes  one  feature  in  a 
relief  program  which  is  being  worked 
out  by  the  mayor's  recently  appointed 
commission  on  unemployment.  From 
John  J.  Fitzpatrick,  president  of  the 
Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  came  the 
suggestion  that  municipal  provision 
stores  be  established ;  and  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  commission,  $25,000 
was  appropriated  by  the  City  Council  to 
capitalize  five  such  stores.  No  portion 
of  this  sum,  however,  is  to  be  used  for 
the  purchase  of  store  fixtures  or  em- 
ployes' salaries. 

The  administration  of  the  store  is  un- 
der the  direct  supervision  of  County 
Agent  Joseph  Meyer  and  an  advisory 
committee  from  the  unemployment  com- 
mission consisting  of  James  H.  Bow- 
man, Oscar  G.  Mayer,  and  J.  J.  Fitz- 
patrick. Two  men,  who  receive  $75 
each  a  month,  have  been  detailed  from 
the  county  agent's  office  to  serve  as 
clerks.  All  goods  are  purchased  at 
wholesale  and  discount  rates  through 
the  regular  office  for  purchase  of  county 
supplies. 

About   fifty    families   purchased   sup- 
plies   from   the   store   daily   during   its 
first  week  of     existence.       They  came 
from  all  parts  of  the  city.     Before  be- 
ing allowed  to  purchase  they  are  inves- 
tigated by  the  county  agent  to  make  sure 
that  the  store  serves  only  the  unemploy- 
ed.    Large   numbers   are   being  turned 
away  because  they  refuse  to  permit  an 
investigation   of   their   condition.     Let- 
ters   have    been    received    from    down- 
state    towns    asking    for    catalogs    and 
price  lists,  evidently  from  persons  who 
imagine  the    store    is    running  a  mail 
order  business.     And  it  is  thought  that 
some  of  the  prospective  purchasers  who 
have  refused  to  be  investigated  are  pro- 
prietors    of     small     delicatessen  shops, 
wishing  to     benefit     by     the  wholesale 
prices  charged     by     the  store,  without 
purchasing  in  wholesale  quantities. 

The  experimental  store  has  been  lo- 
cated about  a  mile   south   of  the  stock 
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yards.     The   district   is   largely    one   of 
thrifty   mechanics    and   laborers.     They 
have  presumably  been  able  to  save  some- 
thing before  being  thrown  out  of  work. 
The  prices  represent  none  of  the  ordin- 
ary overhead  charges     of     the  grocery 
store,  such  as  rent,  light,  heat,  service 
salaries,  telephone,  delivery  system  and 
advertising.     The  last  three   items   are 
eliminated,  but  the  others  are  paid  by 
either  the     city     or     the     county.     Al- 
though called   a   "municipal"   store,   the 
county  bears  a  greater  proportion  of  its 
expense,  and  has  practically  adopted  it 
as  one  of  its  poor-relief  agencies. 


A  CORNER  IN  PIGS 

Two  hundred  thousand  pigs  in 
Philadelphia  were  such  a  public 
nuisance  that  an  ordinance  was 
passed  restricting  their  activities  to 
certain  remote  districts  of  the  city. 
When  Rudolph  Parris,  who  operates 
a  piggery  in  the  northeast  section  of 
the  city;  and  J.  DeLess  who  is  in 
the  pig  business  in  South  Fhiladel 
phia,  refused  to  confine  their  pork- 
ers to  the  segregated  districts,  they 
were  sued  by  the  city  last  October. 
Until  these  cases  have  been  decided 
the  Bureau  of  Health  cannot  clean 
up  the  filth  and  stench  of  pigstys 
which  are  menacing  the  health  of 
residents  in  certain  parts  of  Phila- 
delphia. 


EFFICIENT    JUSTICE    AND    CITY 
COURTS 

THROUGH  the  initiative  of  a  suc- 
cessful business  man  who  furnished  an 
ample  budget  for  the  first  year,  the  Amer- 
ican Judicature  Society  to  promote  the 
efficient  administration  of  justice  was  re- 
cently    organized.  The     lawyers     who 
make  up  its  directorate  and  council  be- 
lieve that  the  bar  must  come  to  the  posi- 
tion  which  the  public  has   already   as- 
sumed, that  the  courts  and  the  legal  pro- 
fession   must   square   their    practice   to 
modern  conditions. 

The  first  chairman  of  the  board  of 
eleven  directors  is  Justice  Harry  Olson 
of  Chicago.     The  other  ten  are:  John 
H.    Wigmore,    dean    of    Northwestern 
University  school  of  law,  founder  and 
first   president   of   the   American   Insti- 
tute of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology; 
James    Parker   Hall,    dean   of   the  law 
school   of   the   University   of    Chicago; 
Nathan    W.    MacChesney,    Albert    M. 
Kales  and  Frederick   Bruce  Johnstone. 
Chicago   attorneys;   John    B.   Winslow. 
chief  justice  of  the  Wisconsin  Supreme 
Court;   Frederick  W.   Lehmann   of   St. 
Louis,  former  president  of  the  American 
Bar  Association;   Roscoe   Pound,   Har- 
vard University  School  of  Law;  Wood- 
bridge  N.  Ferris,  governor  of  Michigan, 
and  Herbert  Harley,  who  has  recently 
devoted  a  year  to  a  survey  of  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  administration  of 
justice  in  American  courts.     Mr.  Har- 
ley is  secretary  of  the  society. 

The  society  plans  to  focus  its  first  ef- 
fort on  the  formulation  of  a  few  definite 
measures— model  acts  based  upon  care- 
ful research.  In  the  preparation  of 
these  acts  the  drafting  bureau  expects 
to  employ  directly  and  indirectly  the 
highest  constructive  talent  of  the  Amer- 
ican bar ;  to  explore  the  judicial  systems 
of  other  nations;  and  to  invite  discus- 
sion, proposals  and  criticism  on  the  part 
of  representative  lawyers  in  all  the 
states. 

These  model  acts  include: 
1.  State   judiciary    act   for   the   reor- 
ganization of  state  judicial  systems  upon 
an  efficiency  basis. 

2    Act   containing   the   statutory    fea- 
tures of  judicial  procedure  according  t< 
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*he  modern  view  that  such  an  act  should 
fce  brief  and  general  in  its  scope.  This 
procedural  act  is  to  be  supplemented 
with  a  model  code  of  court  rules. 

3.  Act  to  organize  the  bar  of  a  state. 
State  bar  associations  are  small  and  in- 
effective.   The  bar  is  not  charged  under 
our  systems  with  any  specific  duties.  In 
England  and  Canada  it  supervises  legal 
education  and  conducts  examinations.  If 
the  bar   is  given  powers  of  governing 
itself,   thorough   organization   is    neces- 
sary.   This  will  be  provided  by  the  act. 

4.  An  act  to  simplify  the  reporting  of 
decisions.     By  this  measure  it  is  hoped 
to  winnow  out  and  give  prominence  to 
significant    decisions    among    the    great 
mass    of    uninteresting    and    valueless 
ones. 

5.  Model  metropolitan  court  act.  This 
the   society   plans   in   conjunction   with 
the  National  Municipal  League  to  draft 
in  a  way  so  that  it  will  fit  into  the  gen- 
eral state  system. 

Research  to  afford  the  basis  for  these 
model  acts  will  be  thorough  and  com- 
prehensive, including  a  study  of  Euro- 
pean court  methods.  Two  experts  have 
been  sent  abroad  for  this  purpose. 

The  act  covering  metropolitan  courts 
will  be  based  in  large  measure  upon  the 
experience  of  the  Chicago  Municipal 
Court.  The  society  expects  to  secure 
the  expert  services  of  Professor  Pound 
in  relation  to  procedure. 

On  January  1  Philadelphia  and  At- 
lanta opened  municipal  courts,  modelled 
more  or  less  after  the  Chicago  pattern, 
which  had  already  been  adopted  in  some 
degree  by  New  York,  Buffalo,  Cleve- 
land and  Milwaukee.  In  order  that  At- 
lanta might  secure  its  municipal  court, 
the  state  of  Georgia  through  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  abolished  the  jus- 
tices of  the  peace. 

The  Chicago  court,  because  it  has  the 
widest  jurisdiction  and  the  greatest 
power,  is  still  ranked  first  in  this  group 
of  new  municipal  courts.  In  addition 
to  its  famous  special  divisions  devoted 
to  domestic  relations  and  to  morals,  it 
is  organizing  one  especially  for  boys  be- 
tween the  ages  of  17  and  21,  who  are 
too  old  for  the  Juvenile  Court. 

This  new  division  will  provide  speedy 
hearings  so  that  guilty  boys  may  go  at 
once  to  a  reformatory  institution  and 


innocent  boys  may  be  discharged  with- 
out having  come  in  touch  with  the  adult 
criminals  in  the  county  jail.  The  Juve- 
nile Protective  Association  has  agreed 
to  furnish  two  women  investigators  who 
will  look  up  the  cases  of  boys  brought  in. 

THE    STATE    VICE    REPORT    IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 

THE  REPORT  of  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  for  the  Investigation  of  the 
White  Slave  Traffic,  so-called,  was  filed 
last  week  with  the  Legislature.  This 
was  the  first  commission  appointed  to 
make  a  state-wide  investigation  of  the 
"social  evil"  and  to  recommend  ways 
and  means  for  its  control. 

The  evidence  procured  by  the  com- 
mission indicates  that  "  'procuring  for 
prostitution'  and  'enticing  to  prostitu- 
tion' in  Massachusetts  is  done  as  a  pri- 
vate venture,  and  not  as  part  of  any 
organized  plan." 

The  places  in  which  prostitution  is 
carried  on,  and  the  methods,  are  not  es- 
sentially different  from  those  in  other 
states.  But  a  state  investigation,  which 
included  both  town  and  country,  dis- 
closed the  existence  in  distinctly  rural 
districts,  along  trolley  lines  and  auto- 
mobile highways,  of  the  parlor  or  road 
house.  There  is  the  same  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  liquor  traffic  that  has 
been  recorded  in  every  vice  report. 

The  commission  obtained  information 


about  300  professional  prostitutes.  One 
hundred  of  these  were  young  girls  un- 
der sentence  in  the  state  industrial 
schools;  girls  awaiting  trial  in  the 
House  of  Detention,  and  old  offenders 
serving  sentence  in  state  reformatories 
and  prisons. 

Nearly  one-half  the  girls  in  all  three 
groups  are  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  According  to  the  Binet  tests,  154 
or  51  per  cent  were  registered  as  feeble- 
minded, and  of  the  135  rated  as  normal 
71  had  the  mentality  of  an  eleven-year- 
old  child. 

Practically  all  come  from  families  in 
"adverse  circumstances."  In  29  per  cent 
of  the  families  the  mother  was  obliged 
to  work  out  of  the  home  during  the  up- 
bringing of  the  child.  In  30  per  cent 
either  one  or  both  parents  had  died  or 
the  family  had  been  broken  up  by  sep- 
aration or  divorce  before  the  child  was 
12  years  old.  Of  the  100  prostitutes  in 
jail,  70  were  infected  with  venereal 
disease  and  of  the  100  young  prostitutes 
at  the  industrial  schools,  56  were  in- 
fected. 

Forty-nine  per  cent  of  the  girls  ex- 
amined committed  their  first  sexual  of- 
fense before  17  years  of  age,  the  largest 
number  (39)  at  the  age  of  14  years.  A 
period  of  private  immorality  almost  in- 
variably preceded  commercialized  pros- 
titution. Twenty-two  per  cent  of  the 
girls  prostituted  themselves  for  money 
before  17  years  of  age,  the  largest  num- 
ber (28)  at  16  years. 

Their  employments  are  varied — in 
factories,  stores,  domestic  service,  of- 
fices, etc.  Most  of  them  live  at  home. 

The  commission's  recommendations 
deal  chiefly  with  amending  and  enforc- 
ing the  existing  statutes  and  with  pass- 
ing a  few  additional  laws.  This  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  mark- 
ed contrast  with  the  conditions  revealed 
in  recent  vice  investigations  in  other 
states,  the  Massachusetts  commission 
"has  no  knowledge  of  any  irregular  con- 
nection of  the  police  with  the  business 
of  prostitution  in  most  of  the  large 
cities  of  the  state." 
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The  commission  recommends  a  modi- 
fied form  of  the  Iowa  injunction  and 
abatement  law,  penalizing  the  property 
on  which  prostitution  is  carried  on  rather 
than  the  prostitute ;  laws  giving  licensing 
boards  more  stringent  supervision  over 
cafes,  hotels  and  saloons  and  authority 
to  license  lodging-houses  and  public 
dance  halls;  and  a  measure  requiring  all 
persons  found  in  a  building  or  place  used 
for  prostitution  to  state  under  oath  their 
true  names  and  residences.  "A  con- 
structive plan  for  favorably  modifying 
the  conditions  of  prostitution,"  declares 
the  report,  "demands  definite  knowledge 
of  the  class  of  men  who  patronize  the 
prostitute." 

The  commission  suggests  the  appoint- 
ment of  policewomen  and  of  state  police, 
''untrammeled  by  local  prejudices  and 
alliances"  to  co-operate  with  local  of- 
ficials in  suppressing  immoral  resorts  in 
small  towns  and  cities. 

The  members  of  the  commission  are 
Walter  E.  Fernald,  superintendent  of 
the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
minded at  Waverley;  Charles  W.  Birt- 
well,  general  secretary  Massachusetts 
Society  for  Sex  Education,  Boston; 
Lucia  L.  Jaquith,  superintendent  Memo- 
rial Hospital,  Worcester;  and  Edwin 
Mulready,  deputy  commissioner  and 
secretary  of  the  State  Commission  on 
Probation  at  Boston. 


TIME  EXPOSURES  by  HINE 
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HE     NEW     CITIZENS     ALLEGI- 
ANCE CELEBRATION 


AT  THE  CALL  OF  Judge  Clar- 
ence N.  Goodwin  of  the  naturalization 
court  and  Merton  A.  Sturges,  chief 
United  States  examiner  for  the  Bureau 
of  Immigration,  twenty  representative 
young  men  of  wide  influence  launched 
the  New  Citizens  Allegiance  Celebra- 
tion at  Chicago  on  Washington's  Birth- 
day. In  the  face  of  a  raging  blizzard 
the  Auditorium  was  filled  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  with  a  host  of  new  citizens 
who  had  been  long  preparing  to  take 
out  their  papers  or  to  cast  their  first 
votes,  and  a  good  body  of  older  citizens, 
intermingled  in  the  throng. 

Louis  F.  Post,  assistant  secretary  of 
labor,  himself  a  well-known  and  long- 
time citizen  of  Chicago,  struck  the  key- 
note in  speaking  of  "our  country," 
claiming  that  it  can  cease  to  be  such 
only  by  the  fault  of  each  in  thinking 
less  of  his  duties  than  of  his  rights. 
Mary  E.  McDowell  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  settlement,  pled  with  new 
voters — both  women  and  men — for  non- 
partisan  patriotism  in  making  local  gov- 
ernment fulfill  its  human  function. 
President  Lowell  of  Harvard  empha- 
sized the  sacrifices  of  the  pioneer- 
fathers  as  worthy  of  those  made  by 
many  of  our  foreign-born  citizens,  and 
Rabbi  Emil  G.  Hirsch  capped  the  climax 
by  appealing,  as  a  foreign-born  citizen 
himself,  for  the  elimination  of  "foreign 
nationalisms"  from  American  citizen- 
ship. 


JEAN    GORDON 
OF  NEW  ORLEANS 


GIRL  WORKERS 
(N  A  COTTON  MILL 


The  sturdy,  alert  appearance  of  these  girl  workers  in  New  Orleans  is  in  sharp 
contrast  with  pictures  of  young  workers  in  other  southern  states. 

Reporting  to  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  Lewis  W.  Hine  says :  "Af- 
ter careful  study  of  the  situation  here,  I  must  say  that,  taking  all  phases  of  the 
work  of  children  into  consideration,  a  higher  standard  is  maintained  in  New 
Orleans  than  in  any  large  city  I  have  visited,  South  or  North.  A  strict  fourteen- 
year  age  limit  is  enforced  in  the  factories,  the  department  stores,  the  messenger 
service,  and  applied  without  distinction  of  color.  The  working  certificates  of  the 
children  are  always  on  file  at  the  mill  or  store  and  open  to  inspection.  The  age  of 
the  newsboys  is  high  and  there  is  hope  of  getting  a  municipal  ordinance  that  will 
eliminate  the  younger  newsboys  entirely. 

"More  than  this,  we  have  letters  from  various  manufacturers  and  business 
men  stating  that  the  higher  child  labor  standard  is  not  a  detriment  to  their  busi- 
ness, but  rather  a  thing  to  be  grateful  for. 

"On  every  hand  are  proofs  sufficient  to  show  that  with  a  raising  of  ages  of  the 
younger  workers  comes  a  great  advance  in  efficiency.  This  should  appeal  to  all 
manufacturers,  even  those  to  whom  the  humanitarian  side  does  not  appeal. 

"It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  state  that  these  conditions  are  the  logical 
fruit  of  the  years  of  work  by  Miss  Gordon,  supplemented  by  the  eternal  vigilance 
of  Mrs.  Gould,  the  present  factories'  inspector." 


PUBLIC  WELFARE  DEPARTMENT 
FOR  CHICAGO 

PROF.  CHARLES  E.  MERRIAM,  who 
is  serving  his  second  term  in  the  Chi- 
cago City  Council,  has  introduced  an 
ordinance,  establishing  a  department  of 
public  welfare.  Besides  the  commis- 
sioner and  other  officials,  two  bureaus 
are  provided  for.  One,  the  bureau  of 
employment,  "shall  operate  the  muni- 
cipal lodging-house  for  men  and  the 
municipal  lodging-house  for  women,  and 
perform  such  duties  in  the  collection  of 
information  relative  to  working  condi- 
tions, wages,  hours  of  labor  and  unem- 
ployment, and  in  the  practical  relief  of 
unemployment,  as  may  be  required  by 
the  commissioner  of  public  welfare." 

The  second  is  called  the  bureau  of  so- 
cial  surveys.     Its   function,    as   defined 


by  the  proposed  ordinance,  is  to  "collect 
information  and  data  relating  to  the  act- 
ual living  conditions  in  Chicago,  facili- 
ties for  recreation,  causes  of  vagrancy, 
crime  and  poverty,  and  to  recommend  to 
the  city  council  appropriate  ordinances 
or  statutes  for  the  practical  betterment 
of  such  conditions." 

The  marked  favor  with  which  de- 
scriptions of  the  work  done  by  the 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  in  Kansas 
City  have  been  received  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce  and  other  influential 
bodies  in  Chicago,  betokens  strong 
backing  for  Alderman  Merriam's  plan. 
Already  the  first  step  toward  adoption 
has  been  achieved,  for  on  March  7  the 
judiciary  committee,  to  which  the  ordi- 
nance was  referred,  unanimously  recom- 
mended it  to  the  council  for  passage. 
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ON  THE  FERRY  FROM   ELLIS   ISLAND 

The  New  Jersey  Commission  of  Immigration  has  recommended  a  series  of  laws 
and  agencies  to  protect  arriving  aliens  from  exploitation. 


R 


EPORT    AND    RECOMMENDATIONS   OF 
JERSEY  IMMIGRATION  COMMISSION 


THE    NEW 


THE  COMMISSION  OF  Immigra- 
tion of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  ap- 
pointed in  February,  1912,  has  filed  its 
report  with  Governor  Fielder.  The 
members  of  the  commission  are  William 
Fellowes  Morgan,  chairman,  Robert 
Franks,  secretary,  and  Robert  Fleming. 
Alexander  Cleland  is  executive  secre- 
tary. 

At  present,  the  only  New  Jersey  law 
dealing  with  aliens  is  one  passed  in  1838 
providing  that  the  commander  of  every 
ship  "must  furnish  a  full  and  correct  list 
of  all  the  passengers  arriving  in  his 
vessel,  under  penalty  of  $500."  After 
two  years'  study  of  immigration  in  a 
state  which,  despite  its  small  area,  re- 
ceives about  5  per  cent  of  the  annual 
immigration,  the  commission  points  out 
the  obviously  inadequate  handling  of  the 
problem  under  this  ancient  statute.  It 
recommends  a  long  list  of  new  laws  and 
institutions  to  safeguard  the  social  and 
industrial  life  of  the  immigrant. 

Most  important  of  all  it  recommends 
the  creation  of  a  state  bureau  of  immi- 
gration, similar  to  the  New  York  Bu- 
reau of  Industries  and  Immigration, 
which  shall  promote  the  "education, 
protection,  distribution  and  assimilation 
of  the  immigrant  to  the  end  that  the  in- 
terests of  both  the  state  and  the  aliens 
may  be  conserved."  The  commission 
believes  that  a  state  bureau  is  a  more 
effective  means  of  correcting  abuses  to 
which  the  alien  is  subject  than  muni- 
cipal agents  who  have  only  local  juris- 
diction, or  special  inspectors  under  the 


Department  of  Labor,  as  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  are  limited  in  their  powers. 

The  report  of  the  commission  de- 
scribes in  detail  how  the  newly  arrived 
immigrant  is  the  prey  of  crooks  and 
sharpers  from  the  moment  he  steps  foot 
on  the  Hoboken  pier,  if  he  is  a  second- 
class  passenger,  to  the  time  he  desires 
to  take  out  naturalization  papers  or  to 
return  to  his  native  country. 

He  may  be  met  by  an  unctuous  porter 
at  the  docks  who  demands  $1  for  "bag- 
gage inspection."  or  $25  for  "excess 
baggage";  as  one  man  testified  before 
the  commission.  He  may,  like  one 
credulous  Swede,  be  charged  $47  for  a 
cab  ride  from  the  Hoboken  docks  to  the 
Erie  station.  Although  his  train  to 
Saginaw  or  Spokane  may  start  within 
an  hour,  the  unsuspecting  "greenhorn" 
may  be  led  to  a  "transfer  hotel"  where 
he  is  literally  robbed  of  his  savings 
while  he  "waits  for  a  train." 

When  the  immigrant  settles  in  New 
Jersey,  the  first  question,  of  course,  is 
finding  work.  The  law  requires  that 
municipalities  must  license  all  employ- 
ment agencies  established  in  New  Jer- 
sey. Notwithstanding  this,  out  of  184 
employment  bureaus  investigated  by  the 
commission,  37  per  cent  are  operating 
without  a  license  and  therefore  with  no 
proper  supervision.  Several  are  con- 
ducted in  saloons. 

Immigrant  girls  stand  an' even  greater 
risk.  Twenty-nine  agencies  were  inves- 
tigated with  a  view  to  discovering 
whether  in  violation  of  the  law  they 


furnish  girls  to  disorderly  houses.  Six- 
ty-five per  cent,  the  report  declares. 
were  willing  to  procure  girls  to  work  as 
servants  in  alleged  disorderly  houses 
and  for  immoral  purposes.  In  New 
Jersey  there  are  no  such  things  as  free 
state  employment  agencies  which  not 
only  might  be  reliable  bureaus  of  place- 
ment, but  could  perform  the  larger 
function  of  distributing  agencies.  The 
commission  points  the  needs  of  estab- 
lishing such  state  bureaus  under  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

When  a  job  is  found  by  the  immi- 
grant there  is  the  work  itself  to  be  con- 
sidered. Most  immigrants  to  New  Jer- 
sey go  to  the  congested  industrial  cen- 
ters in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
state.  Passaic,  for  instance,  with  28,- 
467  foreign  born  whites,  representing 
52  per  cent  of  its  total  population,  has 
the  largest  proportion  of  foreign-born 
whites  of  all  the  principal  cities  in  the 
United  States. 

The  report  declares  that  "the  alien 
finds  steady  employment  for  the  most 
part  in  metal  work,  woolen  and  cotton 
manufactories,  mercantile  establish- 
ments, brick  and  tile  and  various  kin- 
dred industries."  Yet  this  "steady  em- 
ployment" does  not  appear  to  be  wholly 
satisfactory,  for  the  number  of  strikes 
in  New  Jersey  has  increased  from  74  in 
1911,  involving  17,886  persons,  to  115  in 
1913,  involving  21,683  persons.  Eighty 
per  cent  of  the  strikers  in  1913  were 
foreign  born.  The  wage  loss  in  strikes 
for  the  year  was  about  $5,110,000.  The 
commission  emphasizes  the  need  of  a 
permanent  Board  of  Arbitration  which 
shall  have  the  powers  of  investigating 
and  facilitating  the  settlement  of  indus- 
trial disputes. 

Other  occupations  in  which  aliens 
find  employment  in  New  Jersey  are  rail- 
road work,  cranberry  picking  and,  for 
Greek  boys  especially,  shoe  shining. 
"Padrones"  bring  droves  of  immi- 
grants from  the  cities  to  pick  in  the 
strawberry  fields  and  the  cranberry  bogs 
from  May  to  November.  Aside  from 
the  overcrowded  and  filthy  living  quar- 
ters in  these  "camps"  and  the  fact  that 
young  children  are  often  compelled  to 
work  long  hours  by  their  parents,  the 
work  is  reported  to  be  healthful  and 
well  paid.  Although  a  large  proportion 
of  foreigners  who  come  to  New  Jersey 
are  farm  laborers,  the  berry  picking 
alone  attracts  large  numbers. 

In  the  last  decade  the  alien  population 
has  increased  about  twice  as  fast  as 
the  rural  population.  The  commission 
attributes  this  largely  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  responsible  employment 
agency  in  the  state  for  farm  labor. 

Greek  shoe  shining  parlors  contract 
for  boys  before  they  leave  their  native 
towns  and  bind  them  for  one  or  more 
years.  The  boys  are  coached  to  give 
their  age  as  16  years  to  avoid  the  child 
labor  restrictions,  but  many  interviewed 
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by  the  commission  appeared  much 
younger.  Seventy-three  out  of  seventy- 
six  boys  interviewed  gave  their  hours 
as  in  excess  of  fifteen  a  day  and  with 
•one  exception  all  were  compelled  to 
work  seven  days  a  week.  Pay  is  usu- 
ally about  $15  a  month.  Many  boys  are 
provided  with  meals  free  of  charge,  but 
all  "tips"  must  be  handed  over  to  the 
boss.  The  .only  form  of  recreation  re- 
ported was  an  occasional  trip  to  the 
"movies"  when  "it  rained." 

In  addition  to  exploitation  in  his  in- 
dustrial life  the  alien  may  lose  his  scan- 
ty earnings  through  business  transac- 
tions with  "private  bankers,"  so-called 
"fraternal  beneficiary  societies"  and 
fake  notaries  public. 

Still  another  form  of  exploitation  is 
that  practiced  by  fraudulent  land  com- 
panies. One  company,  for  instance,  . 


which  bought  property  in  New  Jer- 
sey for  a  little  over  $1.25  an  acre, 
advertised  it  for  sale  at  the  rate  of  $25 
per  quarter  acre.  When  they  get  the 
immigrant  on  the  property  they  demand 
even  higher  prices,  sometimes  as  much 
as  $540  per  acre.  Usually,  the  report 
finds,  the  alien  makes  two  or  three  pay- 
ments on  such  lands,  then  discovers 
conditions  have  been  grossly  misrepre- 
sented and  gives  up  his  claim.  The  land 
is  then  ready  for  another  victfm. 
.  Finally,  the  opportunities  in  New  Jer- 
sey for  the  immigrant  to  outgrow  his 
ignorance  and  credulity  are  limited  by 
insufficient  educational  provision.  The 
commission  of  immigration  not  only 
recommends  new  laws  and  institutions 
to  safeguard  the  alien,  but  a  practical 
system  of  education  to  quicken  his  as- 
similation. 


/CALIFORNIA  WOMEN  AND  THE  ABATEMENT  LAW- 
.BY  MARY  ROBERTS  COOLIDGE 

August,  some  of  the  women  leaders  saw 
an  opportunity  in  this  delay  to  educate 
citizens  further  in  the  intent  of  the  law 
itself.  In  this  way  they  could  insure 
more  intelligent  public  support  when  it 
should  finally  become  operative.  At 
this  stage  of  readjustment  the  question- 
able methods  and  support  behind  the 
anti-abatement  referendum  were  sud- 
denly exposed  by  the  discovery  that  hun- 
dreds— and  since  then,  thousands — of 
signatures  to  the  petitions  were  not  gen- 
uine. So  many,  indeed,  that  if  the  facts 
had  been  known  before  the  petitions 
were  certified,  there  might  have  been 
enough  to  invalidate  the  referendum 
altogether. 

The  Property  Owners'  Protective  As- 
sociation had  declared  that  they  would 
get  these  signatures  outside  the  bay  cit- 
ies in  order  to  prove  that  the  country 
was  as  much  opposed  as  the  cities  to 
the  law.  But  a  scrutiny  of  the  peti- 
tions from  each  county  shows  that  out 
of  a  total  of  31.930  signatures  certified, 
53  per  cent  (17,119)  were  from  San 
Francisco  alone  and  that  Alameda  and 
San  Francisco  counties  together  fur- 
nished 60  per  cent  of  the  whole;  while 
Los  Angeles  gave  only  19  per  cent,  Sac- 
ramento less  than  5  per  cent  and  each 
of  the  other  counties  a  negligible  hun- 
dred or  two  names. 

These  figures  showed  where  the  en- 
emy lived.  The  fight  against  this  law 
was  being  made  by  the  vice-and-liquor 
combination  of  San  Francisco  and  Oak- 
land, backed  by  property  owners  who 
were  reaping  the  rentals  of  the  tender- 
loin districts  but  dared  not  let  their 
names  be  known.  Against  such  as  these, 
women  citizens  had  no  direct  recourse. 
But  they  addressed  themselves  to  the 
district  attorney  of  San  Francisco  whose 
duty  it  was  to  prosecute  the  offenders. 

But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  forged 
names  appeared  on  the  referendum  pe- 


WOMEN  VOTERS,  it  is  now  gen- 
erally conceded,  were  chiefly  respons- 
ible for  the  passage  by  the  California 
legislature  of  1913  of  two  important 
•measures  dealing  with  the  social  evil. 
One,  the  bill  to  appropriate  $200,000  for 
a  detention  home  for  girls,  met  with 
little  opposition,  perhaps  because  it  was 
preventive  in  character.  The  other,  the 
red  light  abatement  bill,  was  bitterly 
fought,  not  only  upon  the  floor  but  by 
every  secret  device  known  to  vicious 
interests  throughout  the  state. 

Although  it  passed  the  assembly  by 
a  vote  of  62  to  17  and  the  Senate  by  a 
scarcely  less  significant  majority  of  29 
to  11,  it  was  apparent  in  the  debates 
that  many  of  the  legislators  were  yield- 
ing to  the  demands  of  urgent  constit- 
uents rather  than  to  willing  conviction. 
A  political  pressure,  to  which  all  poli- 
ticians are  accustomed  when  corporate 
and  financial  interests  are  involved, 
made  them  squirm  unhappily  when 
brought  to  bear  by  50,000  organized 
women. 

The  red  light  bill  had  scarcely  re- 
ceived the  governor's  signature,  and 
the  women  had  scarcely  turned  their 
minds  to  the  emergency  measures  which 
would  be  needed  by  those  who  would 
be  thrown  out  of  their  miserable  trade 
by  the  law,  when  rumors  of  a  referen- 
dum to  be  invoked  against  it  began  to 
be  heard.  The  so-called  Property  Own- 
ers' Protective  Association,  with  offices 
in  the  Phelan  Building,  San  Francisco, 
became  the  distributing  center  for  the 
referendum  petitions.  Two  months  later 
it  was  announced  that  they  had  secured 
over  30,000  names.  As  only  19,283  sig- 
natures of  qualified  voters  were  neces- 
sary to  hold  up  the  law,  the  referendum 
was  assured  of  a  place  on  the  ballot  of 
November,  1914. 

Although  disappointed  that  the  abate- 
ment law  was  not  to  go  into  effect  in 


titions,  no  indictments  were  brought. 
Early  in  December,  it  looked  as  if  noth- 
ing further  would  be  done  about  thest- 
frauds.  The  district  attorney  gave  little 
evidence  of  continuing  the  cases.  But 
until  he  definitely  refused  to  take  ac- 
tion, the  governor  could  not  be  expected 
to  direct  the  attorney  general  to  take 
the  matter  out  of  the  district  attorney's 
hands. 

Various  committees  of  women  con 
tinued  to  urge  action  upon  the  districi 
attorney  and  one  group  from  the  San 
Francisco  Center  of  the  California  Civic 
League  made  it  their  business  to  visit 
him  week  after  week  to  inquire  what 
he  intended  to  do  about  these  forgeries 
On  each  occasion  he  refused  to  commit 
himself  definitely  but  he  could  not  pui 
his  polite  cross-examiners  out  of  the 
office — they  were  women  of  too  much 
social  backing.  Besides,  all  these  com- 
mittees of  women  were  voters  and  lead- 
ers,  perhaps,  of  unnumbered  feminine 
electors.  An  uncomfortable  plight,  cer- 
tainly, for  an  official  who  might  not 
wish  to  go  on  record  on  a  ticklish  ques- 
tion. 

The  district  attorney,  in  search  of 
further  evidence,  finally  sent  to  the  of- 
fice of  the  secretary  of  state  at  Sacra- 
mento for  the  original  petitions.  Al- 
though he  declared  that  he  had  been 
shamefully  abused  by  some  of  these 
groups  of  women,  he  was  nevertheless 
compelled  to  take  the  forgery  cases  be- 
fore a  new  grand  jury.  And,  meanwhile, 
the  press  of  the  state  was  demanding 
results  and  insisting  that  the  attorney 
general  should  prosecute  the  cases  if  the 
district  attorney  failed. 

About  the  middle  of  February,  the 
district  attorney  again  presented  the 
matter  before  the  grand  jury.  Indict- 
ment of  one  Ben  Weil  who  had  circu- 
lated one  of  the  referendum  petitions 
resulted. 

In  a  struggle  against  entrenched  and 
highly  profitable  evils,  women  may  seem 
to  be  at  great  disadvantage.  In  this 
case,  there  is  also  a  body  of  men — small 
perhaps,  but  of  a  sort  that  cannot  be 
pooh-poohed — who  have  been  carrying 
on  an  equally  effective  campaign  of  pub- 
licity and  education.  Women,  in  fact, 
have  some  advantages  over  men  in  such 
a  contest  against  the  powers  of  evil 
They  have,  as  yet,  no  party  traditions 
to  hamper  them;  no  direct  business  rela- 
tions to  be  jeopardized;  and,  above  all. 
they  have  a  larger  amount  of  day-time 
leisure  in  which  to  do  detail  reform 
work  and  to  convert  small  groups  of 
people. 

The  various  bodies  of  organized  wom- 
en who  were  behind  the  demand  for  the 
abatement  and  injunction  law  last  year, 
are  now  pouring  out  thousands  of  leaf- 
lets which  defend  and  explain  the 
cause  in  a  simple  and  effective  way 
They  are  training  women  to  speak  on 
the  subject  and  providing  them  with 
carefully  digested  information.  In 
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Berkeley,  the  education  committee  of 
the  civic  center  is  prepared  to  send  a 
speaker  to  any  meeting  where  the  sub- 
ject may  be  presented;  and  is,  more- 
over, asking  every  social,  civic  and  re- 
ligious organization — of  which  there  are 
over  a  hundred  in  the  town — to  give 
time  for  a  statement  of  the  issues  in- 
volved in  the  anti-abatement  referen- 
dum. 

Whatever  the  fate  of  the  referendum 
the  campaign  of  education  which  is  now 
going  on  is  of  the  highest  value  to  the 
citizens  of  the  state.  And  since  this 
referendum  has  been  invoked  by  vicious 
methods  it  becomes  evident  that  the  very 


principles  of  direct  legislation  are  at 
stake.  If  this  law  may  be  held  up  and 
perhaps  defeated  by  forgeries,  then  any 
other  may  be. 

Whatever  the  individual  citizen  may 
think  of  the  policy  of  attacking  the  prop- 
erty-owner who  reaps  the  profits  of  com- 
mercialized vice — which  is  the  sole  aim 
of  the  abatement  law — he  cannot  ignore 
the  duty  of  guarding  the  referendum 
principle.  It  should  be  made  unpleas- 
ant and  unprofitable  for  men  to  tamper 
with  petitions.  And  at  the  next  legis- 
lature the  law  should  be  so  strengthened 
as  to  make  the  punishment  of  such  acts 
swift  and  easy. 
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HE  MINIMUM  WAGE  LAW  IN  OREGON  UNDER  FIRE 
—BY  FLORENCE  KELLEY,  SEC-Y  NATIONAL  CONSUMERS-  LEAGUE 


THE  FIRST  WAGE  RATE  for  wom- 
en ever  made  in  America  by  a  state 
commission  authorized  to  set  a  mini- 
mum below  which  no  employer  may  pay 
is  now  on  trial  as  to  its  constitutionality 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Oregon, 
where  a  decision  may  be  promulgated  at 
any  time.  A  paper  box  manufacturer 
defied  a  ruling  of  the  Oregon  Industrial 
Welfare  Commission  fixing  $8.64  a  week 
as  a  minimum  wage  for  adult  women 
employed  in  manufacture,  and  applied 
for  an  injunction  restraining  the  com- 
mission from  enforcing  this  ruling.  In 
September,  1913,  Judge  Cleeton  refused 
the  injunction,  and  the  case  was  there- 
upon appealed. 

The  National  Consumers'  League  has 
again  filed  a  brief  prepared  by  Louis 
D.  Brandeis  and  Josephine  Goldmark, 
showing  the  human  aspects  of  this  legis- 
lation. The  Industrial  Welfare  Com- 
mission of  Oregon  has  incorporated  this 
as  an  appendix  to  its  own  briefs,  and 
the  National  Consumers'  League  has 
printed  a  limited  number  of  copies. 

It  is  a  matter  of  national  importance 
that  the  Supreme  Court  of  Oregon  has 
in  recent  years  been  sustained  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
two  cases  involving  the  constitutionality 
of  laws  so  modern  as  to  be  in  truth  new 
departures.  The  first  was  the  well- 
known  Oregon  ten-hour  law  for  wom- 
en. The  second  was  the  Oregon  in- 
itiative and  referendum  case.  Through- 
out the  nation,  advocates  of  the  state 
initiative  and  referendum  for  legisla- 
tive measures  waited  in  grave  suspense 
for  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Oregon  and,  later,  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
sustaining  or  reversing  it.  It  appears 
reasonable  to  believe  that  in  the  pending 
third  case  in  this  series  of  modern  in- 
novations, the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  may  take  the  same  view 
as  the  Supreme  Court  of  Oregon.  This 
relation  of  these  two  courts  of  last  re- 
sort adds  greatly  to  the  interest  which 
attaches  to  the  pending  case. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  be- 
sides Oregon  eight  states  of  the  Union 


The  famous  Brandeis  brief,  summing 
up  the  experience  of  the  world  with 
respect  to  working  hours  of  women, 
convinced  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  that  the  state  should  set 
limits  to  a  day's  work.  The  brief  in 
the  present  case,  which  makes  a  book 
of  207  pages,  was  compiled  in  the  same 
painstaking  way  and  musters  the  ex- 
perience and  opinion  of  factory  in- 
spectors, physicians,  economists  and  ex- 
pert investigators  all  over  the  world 
with  respect  to  the  effect  of  low  wages 
on  health,  morals  and  efficiency. 


have  enacted  laws  providing  by  various 
methods  for  the  establishment  of  a  legal 
minimum  wage  for  women.  These  are 
California,  Colorado,  Massachusetts, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Utah,  Washington 
and  Wisconsin. 

Besides  these  state  commissions  al- 
ready definitely  authorized  to  determine 
wage  rates  having  the  binding  force  of 
law,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Indiana,  New 
York  and  Ohio  have  at  work  commis- 
sions instructed  to  ascertain  existing 
wage  conditions  of  women  and  minors, 
with  a  view  to  further  constructive 
legislation. 

Among  these  Utah  alone  has  not  pro- 
vided for  a  permanent  state  commission, 
but  has  established  a  flat  rate  of  not  less 
than  75  cents  a  day  for  minors,  90  cents 
a  day  for  apprentices,  and  $1.25  a  day 
for  women  over  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years.  The  enforcement  of  this  provis- 
ion is  entrusted  to  the  Utah  commission 
of  immigration,  labor  and  statistics. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale  from 
this  arbitrary,  iron-clad  Utah  statute,  is 
the  eminently  reasonable  Oregon  law  of 
which  the  Rev.  E.  V.  O'Hara,  chairman 
of  the  Oregon  Industrial  Welfare  Com- 
mission, responsible  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  law,  says: 

"From  a  score  of  misleading  state- 
ments (concerning  the  extent  of  the 
commission's  powers  and  the  tendency 
of  its  rulings)  I  shall  select  for  my  pres- 
ent purpose  several  which  are  particu- 
larly unfounded  and  mischievous. 

"First,  that  the  commission  has  auto- 


cratic and  unlimited  powers.  The  com- 
mission is  utterly  devoid  of  arbitrary 
power.  It  cannot  even  initiate  a  ruling 
except  in  the  case  of  minors.  It  must 
call  a  conference  of  employers  and  em- 
ployes and  can  act  only  on  their  recom- 
mendations. The  procedure  of  the  com- 
mission, as  provided  by  the  law,  is  most 
moderate  and  democratic. 

"Second,  it  has  been  stated  repeatedly 
that  the  law  requires  employers  to  pay  a 
fixed  minimum  to  all  workers,  whether 
experienced  or  not.  This  would  be  a 
serious  criticism  if  it  were  true.  But  it 
lacks  even  the  shadow  of  truth,  as  ref- 
erence to  section  8  of  the  law  makes 
clear.  It  makes  special  provision  for 
'learners  and  apprentices,'  as  it  does  also 
for  'those  crippled  by  age  or  otherwise.' 
Moreover,  the  minima  fixed  are  'rates' 
per  week  and  not  'amounts'  regardless 
of  whether  the  employe  works  six  days 
or  only  three. 

"Third,  protest  is  raised  against  the 
establishment  of  a  minimum  wage  rate 
on  the  ground  that  it  requires  the  em- 
ployer to  pay  a  definite  sum  whether  his 
business  can  afford  it  or  not.  The  prin- 
ciple involved  is  that  any  industry  which 
does  not  pay  its  employes  a  living  wage 
is  parasitic  in  character.  It  is  a  rotten 
member  of  the  body  economic.  It  is 
self-evident  that  the  sum  total  of  indus- 
tries must  support  the  whole  body  of 
workers.  The  least  that  any  industry 
can  legitimately  do  is  to  support  its  own 
employes.  Any  industry  which  does  not 
do  so  is  a  burden  upon  the  industrial 
system.  The  demand  is  that  a  living 
wage  be  made  a  first  cost  on  industry. 
An  employer  does  not  begin  to  count 
his  profit  until  he  has  paid  his  rent  and 
interest  on  borrowed  capital.  Why 
should  the  wages  which  keep  the  labor- 
er from  starvation  be  accounted  lower 
than  the  rents  of  the  landowner  or  the 
interest  of  the  money-lender? 

"Fourth,  it  is  said  that  the  commission 
has  taken  a  radical  stand  and  is  forcing 
rulings  regardless  of  their  detrimental 
effect  on  industry.  This  would  be 
lamentable  if  it  were  true.  It  is,  how- 
ever, absolutely  false.  No  member  of 
the  commission  is  so  fatuous  as  to  sup- 
pose that  the  welfare  of  employes  can 
be  secured  by  crippling  legitimate  busi- 
ness enterprise.  In  calling  conferences, 
the  commission  has  made  every  effort  to 
secure  the  services  of  the  most  repre- 
sentative men  in  the  various  industries, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  record .  that  the 
employers  in  the  conferences  have  unan- 
imously supported  the  recommendations 
which  the  commission  subsequently 
adopted  and  made  mandatory. 

"I  listened  to  an  able  attorney  some 
days  ago  who  eloquently  maintained  the 
equality  of  labor  and  merchandise  in  one 
of  our  courts.  I  listened  with  amaze- 
ment to  his  plea,  that  as  the  price  of 
hogs  at  the  slaughter  house  is  fixed  by 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  the  same 
law  should  be  left  free  to  determine  the 
recompense  for  the  daily  labor  of  wom- 
en wage-earners,  on  the  physical  and 
spiritual  character  of  whom  depends  the 
perpetuity  of  the  race  and  the  future  of 
humanity." 

The  conferences  referred  to  by  Father 
O'Hara  are  composed  of  representatives 
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of  employers,  employes  and  the  shopping 
public.  In  Massachusetts  this  group  is 
called  a  wage  board,  but  its  functions 
are  the  same. 

The  Oregon  commission  differs  from 
the  Massachusetts  commission  and  the 
Australian-  and  English  trade  boards  in 
one  important  respect,  namely,  that  it 
is  authorized  and  instructed  to  ascertain 
the  cost  of  living  in  the  different  locali- 
ties in  the  state  of  Oregon  and  issue 
rulings  in  accordance  with  its  findings. 

In  the  absence  of  a  published  official 
report  of  the  findings  of  the  commission, 
the  following  sidelight  is  suggestive. 

Before  the  creation  of  the  Oregon 
commission,  the  Consumers'  League  of 
Oregon  made  a  social  survey  in  Port- 
land and  published  its  results  early  in 
1913.  In  its  report  the  committee  stated 
that  the  investigation  had  proved  beyond 
a  doubt  that  a  large  majority  of  self- 
supporting  women  in  the  state  were 
earning  less  than  it  cost  them  to  live 
decently;  that  many  were  receiving  sub- 
sidiary help  from  their  homes,  which 
thus  contributed  to  the  profits  of  the  em- 
ployers; and  those  who  received  no  as- 
sistance from  relatives  were  breaking 
down  in  health  from  lack  of  proper 
nourishing  food  and  comfortable  lodging 
quarters,  or  were  supplementing  their 
wages  by  money  received  from  immoral 
living. 

For  department  store  girls  adrift, 
board  amounted  on  the  average  tP 
$16.35  a  month,  54  cents  a  day.  This  was 
distributed  between  toast  and  coffee  for 
breakfast  10  cents;  for  lunch,  meat, 
bread  and  tea  15  cents,  or  salad,  a  des- 
sert and  tea  15  cents;  and  for  dinner 
whatever  they  could  manage  to  order 
for  25  cents — a  meager  source  of  energy 
for  ten  hours'  work  in  a  factory  or 
store,  and  two  or  three  hours'  more 
work  at  home  in  the  evening.  The  average 
spent  for  one  month  on  both  room  and 
board  was  $26.18,  a  sum  which  covered 
room  and  board  when  bargained  for  at 
one  time. 


The  investigation  showed  that  many 
young  women  avoided  a  doctor's  care 
because  of  the  expense,  and  sometimes 
because  they  dreaded  an  order  to  stop 
work,  one  which  it  seemed  impossible  to 
obey. 

Of  international  interest  is  the  fact 
that  the  English  government  has  in  the 
current  months  of  1914  extended  the 
scope  of  minimum  wage  legislation  to 
include  four  additional  industries.  The 
initial  law  of  1909  covered  the  manu- 
facture of  Nottingham  lace,  of  nails  and 
chains,  of  paper  boxes,  and  of  men's 
and  women's  outer  garments.  In  1911 
the  mining  industry  was  placed  under  a 
wage  boards  law,  and  the  present  exten- 
sion (1914)  covers  confectionery  and 
food  preserving,  employing  approxi- 
mately 70,000  employes ;  shirtmaking ; 
hollow  ware,  including  tin  boxes;  and 
linen  and  cotton  embroidery. 

J.  J.  Mallen,  a  member  of  all  the 
English  trade  boards  so  far  established, 
in  reporting  in  February,  1914,  some  of 
the  results  of  four  years'  practical  ex- 
perience gained  in  the  process  of  en- 
forcing the  first  law  says: 

"What  the  boards  have  accomplished 
may  be  shortly  summarized. 

"  'More  food  and  better,'  said  one 
local  tradesman,  when  asked  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  minimum  rates  upon  the 
chainmakers'  purchases;  and  his  view 
receives  general  corroboration.  An  im- 
provement upon  the  quality  of  the  lower 
grades  of  chain  and  a  great  incentive 
to  organization  alike  in  Cradley  Heath 
and  the  surrounding  areas  are  further 
results  of  the  coming  of  the  trade  board. 

"What  about  the  effect  on  the  trade? 
If  one  may  judge  by  appearances,  the 
trade  has  actually  thriven.  The  cry  of 
most  employers  is  that  they  cannot  get 
workers  enough,  and  some  anxiety  is  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  future,  should  the  re- 
cruitment of  young  chainmakers  not  be 
augmented.  Certainly,  the  trade  has  not 
fallen  off. 

"In  a  word,  the  trade  board  at  Cradley 
Heath  has  more  than  justified  its  friends 


and  confounded  its  enemies.  Its  suc- 
cess is  definite,  considerable  and  com- 
plete. It  has  made  a  deep  and  abiding 
mark  upon  the  history  of  the  Black 
Country.  No  other  industrial  event  of 
the  present  generation  has  so  impressed 
and  affected  the  workers  of  the  dis- 
trict." 

The  least  successful  vof  the  wage 
boards  is  that  which  has  had  to  do  with 
lace  finishing.  "At  the  root  of  the 
trouble,"  says  Mr.  Mallen, 

"is  the  stagnation  which  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  hobble  skirt  has  befal- 
len the  Nottingham  lace  trade.  Ware- 
houses with  bankruptcy  in  sight  have  no 
generosity  to  spare  for  middlewomen, 
while  the  workers,  scrambling  for 
crumbs  of  employment,  are  ill-disposed 
to  make  too  much  difficulty  when  the 
middlewoman  offers  them  less  than  their 
legal  due.  The  success  of  the  trade 
board  among  the  lace  finishers  is  ac- 
cordingly partial  only;  but  it  may  truth- 
fully be  said  that  no  trade  could  pos- 
sibly present  a  more  unpromising  field 
for  its  operation. 

"Obstacles  notwithstanding,  the  Lace 
Finishing  Board  has  secured  advances 
which  in  some  instances  reach  to  100 
per  cent.  Though  there  may  be  a  de- 
gree of  evasion  and  though  the  prices 
paid  for  the  best  patterns  have,  by  some 
of  the  houses,  been  reduced  to  the  legal 
minimum,  the  board  can  show  a  sub- 
stantial balance  of  gain  to  the  workers 
almost  certain  to  be  largely  increased 
when  prosperity  returns  to  the  lace 
trade." 

In  this  country  we  are  suffering  from 
a  surfeit  of  speculation  as  to  the  prob- 
able effects  of  establishing  minimum 
wage  rates.  The  definite  statements 
from  Rev.  E.  V.  O'Hara  and  J.  J.  Mal- 
len have,  therefore,  unusual  value,  be- 
cause they  come  from  men  burdened 
with  the  continuing  responsibility  of 
making  and  enforcing  such  rates,  and 
animated  by  the  disinterested  desire  to 
make  known  such  facts  as  have  thus  far 
accumulated. 


THE  SERVANT 

SAMUEL  T.  KIDDEE 


E  who  will  serve  is  a  servant, 

Yea  a  servant  of  high  degree, 
For  he  stands  by  highest  or  lowliest 
With  eyes  elear-visioned  to  see. 

He  who  will  serve  is  a  brother, 
In  the  brotherhood,  warm  and  brave, 

That  is  broad  as  the  race  and  as  tender 
As  the  Brother  who  came  to  save. 

He  who  will  serve  is  a  lover ; 

All  service  were  else  in  vain. 
From  a  heart  that  makes  all  the  world  sweeter, 

He  labors  more  lovers  to  gain. 


He  who  will  serve  is  a  teacher; 

For  many  shall  learn  at  his  feet 
The  art  of  all  arts  the  noblest, 

Of  turning  life's  bitter  to  sweet,— 

The  truth  of  all  truths  the  deepest, 
Whose  knowing  must  make  men  free,- 

The  skill  of  all  skills  the  finest, 
Of  training  to  do  and  to  be. 

He  who  will  serve  shall  be  master, 

Ruling  and  serving  in  one, 
Till  multitudes  league  with  the  leader 

And  the  undone  work  can  be  done. 
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NSURANCE  AGAINST  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN   NORWAY 
AND  DENMARK-BY  KATHARINE  COMAN 


THE  FIRST  application  on  a  nominal 
scale  of  the  Ghent  idea — government  aid 
to  voluntary  insurance  against  unemploy- 
ment— was  undertaken  by  the  new  king- 
dom of  Norway.  The  year  1904  had 
brought  serious  industrial  depression  to 
Scandinavia,  and  the  desperate  endeav- 
ors to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  men 
thrown  out  of  work  led  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  to  investigate  the 
problem  of  relief.  This  commission 
made  an  exhaustive  report  two  years 
later,  and  its  recommendations  form  the 
basis  of  the  law  passed  by  the  Storthing 
in  1906. 

The  object  of  the  law  was  to  encour- 
age and  develop  the  efforts  toward  self- 
insurance  already  in  operation  among 
the  principal  trade  unions.  Since  these 
unions  were  state-wide  federations,  the 
co-operation  of  all  the  towns  and  com- 
nunes  of  Norway  would  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  theory  of  a  government 
subvention,  and  this  could  only  be  se- 
cured by  a  general  requirement.  The 
itatute  provided  that  the  state  and  the 
communes  concerned  should  reimburse 
one-fourth  of  all  benefits  paid  from  un- 
employment funds  organized  in  accord- 
Mice  with  certain  prescriptions.  Only 
such  employment  funds  were  to  be  recog- 
nized as  derived  at  least  half  their  re- 
sources from  members'  dues,  and  their 
treasuries  must  be  independent  of  trade 
onion  funds  and  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  care  of  unemployed  members. 

It  was  recognized  from  the  beginning 
that  without  the  momentum  of  a  labor 
organization,  there  was  little  hope  of 
enlisting  wage-earners  in  the  task  of 
self-insurance.  But  the  non-union  men 
were  precisely  those  most  liable  to  un- 
employment, and  the  legislators  felt  that 
they  must  be  provided  for.  Section  6  of 
the  law  stipulated  therefore  that  a  "rec- 
ognized fund"  must  admit  to  member- 
ship any  man  or  woman  exercising  the 
trade  in  question  whether  or  no  he  was 
affiliated  with  the  corresponding  trade 
union.  As  an  off-set  to  the  expenses  of 
administration  met  from  the  union  treas- 
ury, the  non-union  member  must  pay  an 
addition  of  from  10  to  25  per  cent  above 
the  dues  required  of  union  members.  This 
section  was  bitterly  resented  by  the  union 
men  and  a  determined  effort  was  made 
to  get  it  repealed.  A  motion  to  this  ef- 
fect was  brought  before  the  Storthing  in 
1908,  but  was  defeated  by  an  over- 
*rhelmingTirajority.  Since,  however,  the 
original  subvention  of  one-fourth  was 
in  this  same  year  raised  to  one-third, 
the  labor  leaders  have  determined  to  ac- 
cept the  offer  of  the  government,  and 
nineteen  unions  have  organized  unem- 
ployment funds  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  law. 
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"The  Danes  have  demonstrated 
two  economic  truths,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Coman.  "First,  that  unem- 
ployment is  the  most  frequent  cause 
of  pauperism,  and  second,  that  in- 
surance is  the  most  effective  rem- 
edy for  unemployment."  The  suc- 
cess of  the  Danish  system  of  un- 
employment insurance  is  due,  she 
states,  in  part  to  the  general  con- 
fidence in  Dr.  Sorensen,  the  in- 
spector general,  in  part  to  the  in- 
telligence of  the  Danish  workmen, 
and  in  part  to  the  spirit  of  team 
play  which  obtains  in  all  classes. 
"But  everyone  familiar  with  the 
facts  is  agreed  that  the  principal 
element  in  success  has  been  the 
cordial  co-operation  of  the  trade 
union  leaders."  Professor  Co- 
man's  second  article  on  unemploy- 
ment and  the  fifth  in  her  series  on 
Social  Insurance  in  Europe. — ED. 


The  mooted  Section  6  proves  to  have 
slight  significance  in  practice.  During 
the  six  years'  operation  of  the  act,  but 
one  non-union  man  has  applied  for  mem- 
bership in  an  unemployment  fund.  His 
acceptance,  by  the  iron  and  metal  work- 
ers unemployment  fund,  vindicated  the 
theory  of  the  law,  but  left  the  problem 
of  the  insurance  of  unorganized  laborers 
unsolved.  There  are  75,000  unorganized 
laborers  in  Norway,  unskilled  men  for 
the  most  part,  and  with  this  one  excep- 
tion, they  are  as  yet  uninsured  against 
unemployment. 

As  to  the  terms  on  which  benefits  may 


be  paid,  the  law  provides  that  the  un- 
employment must  be  involuntary,  t.  e.,  it 
must  not  have  been  caused  by  strike  or 
lockout  or  by  drunkenness  or  bad  tem- 
per. The  applicant  must  have  reported 
at  the  nearest  employment  agency  with- 
out being  able  to  find  suitable  work,  and 
he  may  not  be  in  receipt  of  aid  from 
any  other  fund.  In  order  to  protect 
the  funds  against  excessive  demands,  it 
is  stipulated  that  no  benefit  will  be 
granted  until  a  man  has  paid  dues  for 
twenty-six  weeks  and  never  within  the 
first  three  days  after  he  has  announced 
himself  out  of  work,  and  not  for  more 
than  ninety  days  in  any  one  year.  On 
these  terms  it  is  possible  to  make  an 
average  membership  due  of  seven  krone 
($1.90)  per  year  cover  the  normal 
amount  of  unemployment  with  an  allow- 
ance of  half  the  daily  wage. 

All  benefits  are  paid  from  the  unem- 
ployment fund  direct  and  not  through 
the  trade  union  treasury  as  in  Belgium. 
Each  association  renders  an  account  to 
the  municipal  authorities,  and  these  in 
turn  to  the  central  bureau  charged  with 
the  supervision  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance. Four  times  a  year  the  state  re- 
pays to  the  unemployment  funds  one- 
third  of  the  funds  legitimately  expended 
by  them.  Two-thirds  of  the  amount  fur- 
nished by  the  state  is  later  recovered 
from  the  communes,  each  paying  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  beneficiaries 
resident  therein.  In  1912,  $39r091  were 
paid  out  in  benefits  of  which  the  gov- 
ernment paid  $9,803.56.  The  number  of 
men  belonging  to  the  recognized  unem- 
ployment funds  amounts  to  27,000,  only 
one-half  of  the  total  number  of  union 
men  in  Norway.  There  are  five  unions 
numbering  1,681  men,  which  maintain  un- 
employment funds  independent  of  the 
government  subvention. 


1911-12 


1912-13 


NUMBER  OF  MEMBERS  OF 
DANISH  UNSKILLED  LABOR- 
ERS* UNION  WHO  RECEIVED 
UNEMPLOYMENT  BENEFITS 
UNDER  THE  DANISH  LAW. 


1910-11 


1909-10 


1908-09 


4,901    MEN  6,476     MEN  9,018   MEN  11.341   MEN  11,134    MEN 

The  Survey,  March  14, 1914. 
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Some  unions  hold  out  in  protest  against 
Section  6,  others  because  they  deem  the 
quota  offered  by  the  state  still  insuffi- 
cient, instancing  the  fact  that  the  Bel- 
gian cities  add  50  and  60  per  cent  to  the 
out-of-work  benefits  paid  by  the  unions. 
Moreover,  it  is  probable  that  the  present 
industrial  situation  discourages  thrift. 
Norway  is  very  prosperous  and  labor 
much  in  demand,  so  that  unemployment 
is  not  a  live  issue,  and  there  seems  to 
be  a  general  disinclination  to  make  sac- 
rifices on  this  score. 

Professor  Rygg  of  the  University  of 
Christiania,  in  his  report  to  the  recent 
congress  on  unemployment,  makes  clear 
the  necessity  of  a  campaign  of  educa- 
tion among  the  laboring  classes  by  way 
of  preparation  for  the  next  period  of  de- 
pression. The  Norwegian  system  seems 
well  adapted  to  national  conditions,  hut 
it  has  entirely  failed  to  reach  the  weaker 
unions  and  the  unorganized  men.  In 
any  serious  industrial  crisis,  these  must 
still  be  provided  for  by  public  works  or 
the  poor  rates.  A  project  for  revision 
is  now  being  discussed  which  may  ren- 
der insurance  against  unemployment  ob- 
ligatory for  the  seasonal  trades. 

The  Danish  law  of  1907  adopted  the 
fundamental  principle  of  utilizing  the 
moral  resources  of  organized  labor  to 
promote  this  most  difficult  form  of  in- 
surance. The  trade  unions  had,  indeed, 
done  much  already.  In  the  nine  years 
between  1899  and  1907,  the  organized 
trades  of  Denmark  spent  $807,686  in  un- 
employment benefits,  and  they  lent  all 
their  influence  in  support  of  the  bill  of- 
fering state  aid.  At  the  present  date, 
fifty-two  trade  unions,  practically  all  the 
federated  trades,  have  established  unem- 
ployment funds  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  law,  and  111,000  union  men 
are  thus  insured.  Only  one  fund  has 
been  undertaken  outside  the  ranks  of  or- 
ganized labor,  a  local  fund  arranged  by 
three  adjacent  communes.  This  has  not 
been  very  successful  and  numbers  at 
present  only  613  members. 

The  Danish  law  differs  from  the  Nor- 
wegian in  a  few  points.  The  state  of- 
fers a  subvention  to  "recognized  unem- 
ployment funds"  amounting  to  one-third 
the  premiums  paid  by  the  members.  The 
communes  are  urged  to  pay  an  addition 
of  one-sixth  to  the  sums  contributed  by 
persons  residing  within  their  limits.  The 
advantage  of  estimating  the  government 
contribution  according  to  premiums  paid 
rather  than  to  benefits  paid  lies  in  the 
possibility  of  accumulating  a  reserve 
fund  in  good  times  against  the  years  of 
depression.  As  in  Norway,  the  unem- 
ployment fund  must  have  a  distinct  legal 
entity,  and  its  treasury  must  be  entirely 
independent  of  the  treasury  of  the  trade 
union  with  which  it  is  affiliated.  The 
society  is  obliged  to  conform  to  the  rules 
laid  down,  on  penalty  of  forfeiting  sup- 
port, and  a  state  bureau  of  inspection 
has  access  to  all  its  accounts. 

Denmark  has  been  peculiarly  fortunate 
in  the  personnel  of  her  state  bureau  of 
inspection.  Th.  Sorensen,  the  inspector 
general,  enjoys  the  full  confidence  of 
the  trade  union  men.  He  annually  con- 
venes the  officials  responsible  for  the  un- 
employment funds  for  conference  and 


advice,  and  this  personal  contact  ob- 
viates many  misunderstandings.  Six  rep- 
resentatives of  the  unemployment  offi- 
cials, together  with  the  inspector  gen- 
eral, make  up  the  Council  of  Unem- 
ployment, and  in  this  body  all  questions 
of  policy  are  threshed  out.  For  ex- 
ample, it  was  here  determined  that  a 
man  would  not  be  considered  entitled  to 
unemployment  benefit  until  he  had 
sought  and  failed  to  obtain  work  outside 
his  own  trade.  He  must  be  ready  to  ac- 
cept any  work  to  which  he  was  compe- 
tent, and  only  when  no  suitable  work 
could  be  found  had  he  a  claim  on  the  un- 
employment fund. 

It  was  further  decided  to  instruct  the 
fund  officials  that  there  must  be  a  thor- 
ough-going investigation  of  every  appli- 
cant and  that  he  must  bring  witnesses  to 
prove  his  case.  The  section  of  the  law 
which  provides  that  "a  recognized  un- 
employment fund  may  not  give  aid  to 


M.  LYNDS1E 

Organizer  of  the  Unskilled  Labor- 
ers' Union.  He  has  served  several 
terms  in  the  Folkething  and  is  now  a 
member  of  the  town  council  of  Co- 
penhagen. M.  Lyndsie  is  an  ardent 
Socialist  of  the  Marxian  type. 

persons  engaged  in  a  strike  or  to  per- 
sons unemployed  because  of  a  lock-out" 
was  discussed  at  length,  with  a  view  to 
the  interpretation  of  doubtful  cases.  For 
example,  men  thrown  out  of  work  be- 
cause of  a  strike  for  which  they  are  in 
no  way  responsible  and  men  who  at  the 
close  of  a  strike  or  lockout  are  not  able 
to  return  to  their  former  employment  are 
entitled  to  benefits;  on  the  other  hand, 
strikers  moving  about  in  search  of  work 
are  not  entitled  to  traveling  benefits. 

The  government  commission  which  is 
discussing  a  revision  of  the  law  has  sub- 
mitted certain  questions  to  the  Council 
of  Unemployment  and  has  taken  the 
opinions  reported  into  careful  consider- 
ation. 

The  law,  which  was  considered  some- 
thing of  an  experiment  in  1907,  is  now 
generally  approved.  The  revision  under- 
taken in  1912,  relates  in  the  main  to 
minor  details.  It  is  proposed,  however, 


that  the  contributions  of  the  communes 
be  made  obligatory  so  that  the  state's 
quota  may  be  reduced.  Since  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  communes  in  poor  re- 
lief is  no  longer  charged  with  the  care 
of  unemployed  workmen  and  their  fami- 
lies, it  is  just  that  the  local  bodies  should 
bear  a  larger  share  of  the  burden. 

A  recommendation  of  the  commission 
which  is  being  more  seriously  contested 
relates  to  employment  bureaus.  The 
agencies  conducted  by  the  trade  union  of- 
ficials are  highly  efficient  because  of  their 
special  knowledge  of  the  men  and  of  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  their  own 
trades;  but  they  have  no  experience  to 
guide  them  in  finding  work  in  the  gen- 
eral market,  and  they  undertake  nothing 
in  behalf  of  the  unorganized  laborers. 
The  public  bureaus  have  hitherto  dealt 
mainly  with  these  last  and  with  domestic 
servants. 

The  debated  amendment  would  estab- 
lish labor  bureaus  in  every  town  and  com- 
mune to  act  in  co-operation  with  the  un- 
employment funds  in  order  that  no  op- 
portunity to  place  unemployed  men  may 
be  neglected.  To  this  the  trade  union- 
ists raise  vigorous  objections  fearing  that 
the  public  bureaus  may  play  into  the 
hands  of  the  employers.  The  protest 
seems  somewhat  unreasonable  since  but 
twenty-one  of  the  fifty-two  unions  af- 
filiated with  unemployment  funds  main- 
tain labor  agencies.  The  solution  may  be 
found  in  making  the  committee  of  con- 
trol represent  in  equal  proportion  the  two 
opposing  interests. 

The  response  of  the  Danish  trade 
unions  has  been  quite  as  cordial  as  that 
of  the  Belgian  and  Dutch  workmen. 
Fully  111,000  persons  and  60  per  cent 
of  the  workmen  in  Denmark  are  now  in- 
sured. (The  proportion  is  73  per  cent  of 
the  men  insurable  and  28  per  cent  of  the 
insurable  women.)  Practically  all  the 
industrial  laborers,  who  are  unionists  and 
Socialists  to  a  man,  are  insured  under  the 
act.  The  men  not  covered  by  state-aided 
insurance  are  government  employes  (on 
the  railroads,  in  postoffices,  etc.)  who 
are  not  subject  to  the  hazards  of  unem- 
ployment, and  agricultural  laborers.1 

The  unskilled  workmen  arid  the  casual 
laborers,  untouched  by  the  Norwegian 
unemployment  system,  have  been  brought 
within  the  scope  of  state  aid  in  Den- 
mark by  a  very  effective  labor  organiza- 
tion. M.  Lyndsie,  an  unskilled  laborer 
who  has  developed  a  remarkable  gift  for 
organization,  has  accomplished  the  most 
difficult  task  that  a  labor  leader  can  set 
himself.  By  force  of  a  strenuous  and 
overbearing  personality,  he  has  succeed- 
ed in  welding  the  scattered  and  hetero- 
geneous day-laborers  of  the  cities  and 
towns  into  an  effective  union.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  Unskilled  Laborers'  Union 
is  now  39,000,  fully  one-third  of  the  total 
number  of  organized  laborers,  and  all 
this  within  four  years.  The  hope  of  ade- 
quate insurance  against  unemployment 
was  the  primary  inducement,  but  the  or- 
ganization has  also  been  instrumental  in 

'Distribution  of  the  insured: 
Copenhagen    and    Fredericks- 
burg  46.1  per  cent 

Provincial  towns 37.9  per  cent 

Rural  districts 15.1  per  cent 
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forcing  a  general  advance  of  wages,  in 
reducing  the  amount  of  night  work  and 
Sunday  labor,  and  in  securing  extra  pay 
for  overtime. 

Every  member  contributes  ten  kroner 
($2.75)  per  year  to  the  unemployment 
fund  connected  with  the  union  and  is  en- 
titled to  a  benefit  of  from  one  to  one  and 
a  half  kroner  (twenty-seven  to  forty 
cents)  per  day  for  seventy  days  a  year 
of  legitimate  unemployment.  In  1912, 
the  39,000  members  reported  470,000 
days  of  unemployment,  of  which  379,000 
were  compensated.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  number  of  days  out  on  strike  totaled 
but  61,657.  The  employment  bureau  main- 
tained by  this  union  was  able  to  find 
work  for  7,370  of  the  members. 

The  women  operatives  and  clerks  of 
Denmark  have  quite  generally  joined  the 
corresponding  men's  unions,  but  an  inde- 
pendent organization  of  the  unskilled 
working-women,  charwomen,  etc.,  has 
been  accomplished  by  Olivia  Nielsen, 
herself  a  working  woman  of  exceptional 
social  power.  The  membership  is  at 
present  3,000,  and  all  are  insured 
against  unemployment.  Each  member 
pays  a  premium  of  $1.40  a  year  and  is 
entitled  to  a  benefit  of  twenty-seven  cents 
a  day  for  at  most  fifty  days  in  any  one 
year.  The  sum  expended  in  unemployed 
benefits  in  the  course  of  1912  was  $3,000, 
or  $1  per  member. 

Within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the 
law,  the  conditions  of  unemployment  in- 
surance vary  with  each  fund.  The  rate 
of  wages  in  the  particular  trade  repre- 
sented, the  degree  of  unemployment,  and 
the  chances  of  finding  work,  are  the  fac- 
tors that  determine  the  amount  of  the 
dues  and  the  rate  of  benefit,  as  well  as 
the  period  of  support.  The  dues  vary  from 
the  minimum  of  $1.40  paid  by  the  un- 
skilled workwomen  to  the  maximum  of 
$7  per  year  paid  by  the  workers  in  stucco. 
The  daily  stipend  is  one,  one  and  a  half, 
or  two  kroner,  according  to  the  financial 
status  of  the  fund.  The  period  of  pay- 
ment runs  from  fifty  days  in  the  year 
allowed  the  unskilled  laborers  to  the  max- 
imum of  one  hundred  and  sixty  days 
allowed  the  printers.  The  total  amount 
of  the  benefits  paid  in  1912  was  $459,810, 
of  which  53.8  per  cent  was  contributed  by 
the  members,  31.9  per  cent  by  the  state, 
and  14.3  per  cent  by  the  communes.  The 
sums  spent  in  aid  of  unemployment  from 
all  sources  for  the  five  years  during 
which  the  act  has  been  in  operation 
amounts  to  $1,755,000. 

The  success  of  the  Danish  system  of 
unemployed  insurance  may  be  attributed 
in  some  part  to  the  general  confidence  in 
Dr.  Sorensen,  in  considerable  degree  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  Danish  workmen 
and  their  traditions  of  providence,  and  in 
still  larger  measure  to  the  spirit  of  team- 
play  which  obtains  in  all  classes  and 
which  renders  mutual  helpfulness  and  the 
co-operation  of  state  and  commune  with 
labor  organizations  acceptable  to  all 
classes. 

The  very  successful  system  of  sick  in- 
surance which  has  been  in  operation  for 
twenty  years  has  accustomed  the  work- 
ing-classes to  the  payment  of  premiums 
and  to  a  business-like  scheme  of  benefits. 
Moreover,  Denmark  is  a  little  country 


with  a  dense  population  and  a  fully  de- 
veloped system  of  intercommunication, 
conditions  which  render  any  form  of  so- 
cial organization  easy. 

But  everyone  familiar  with  the  facts 
is  agreed  that  the  principal  element 
in  success  has  been  the  cordial 
co-operation  of  trade  union  leaders. 
They  were  the  chief  promoters  of 
the  legislation  of  1907,  they  have  taken  in 
good  part  the  exclusion  of  strike  bene- 
fits, and  they  have  met  the  troublous 
question  of  the  admission  of  non-union 


men  by  drafting  these  into  the  labor  or- 
ganizations. All  union  men  are  re- 
quired to  subscribe  to  an  unemploy- 
ment fund  affiliated  with  their  several 
trades,  and  thus  the  unions  exercise  a 
compulsion  that  the  state  would  have 
been  loath  to  impose. 

It  is  just  to  conclude  that  the  Danes 
have  demonstrated  two  economic  truths: 
first,  that  unemployment  is  the  most  fre- 
quent cause  of  pauperism,  and,  second, 
that  insurance  is  the  most  effective  rem- 
edy for  unemployment. 


WHAT    EUROPEAN    NATIONS   ARE    DOING   IN  MA- 
TERNITY INSURANCE-BY  VICTOR  VON  BOROS1NI 


THE  1878  INDUSTRIAL  CODE  of 
Germany  stipulated  that  women  should 
not  work  for  three  weeks  after  confine- 
ment in  industrial  occupation.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  law  remained  a  dead  letter, 
because  compensation  was  not  provided, 
and  often  economic  pressure  forced 
women  back  to  work  inside  of  two  weeks, 
in  spite  of  the  harm  done  to  their  own 
and  their  children's  health.  Fines 
against  employers  did  not  help  matters, 
for  the  women  easily  got  other  jobs  in 
places  where  nothing  was  known  of  their 
confinement.  The  sick  insurance  law  of 
1883  allowed  maternity  benefits  to  be 
paid  at  the  option  of  the  sick  funds. 
With  this  restricted  provision  Germany 
made  a  beginning  in  maternity  insurance. 

During  the  years  following  efforts 
were  continually  made  to  extend  the 
number  of  women  who  could  profit  by 
the  law,  and  at  the  same  time  increase 
the  benefits,  making  them  compulsory 
rather  than  optional. 

The  revised  German  insurance  code  of 
1911  provides  that  women  insured  under 
the  law  for  six  months  prior  to  child- 
birth shall  receive  maternity  benefits  for 
eight  weeks,  six  of  which  shall  fall  in  the 
period  after  confinement.  In  the  case 
of  members  of  rural  sick  funds  not  sub- 
ject to  the  industrial  code,  maternity  in- 
surance for  at  least  four  weeks  is  pro- 
vided from  the  funds.  Hospital  treat- 
ment may  be  substituted  for  mater- 
nity benefits,  and  in  this  case  one-half 
of  the  sick  money  goes  to  the  nurse,  and 
the  other  half  to  dependents. 

The  services  of  a  midwife  and  of  an 
obstetrician  may  be  furnished  if  such 
becomes  necessary  at  the  confinement  or 
earlier,  in  the  case  of  a  woman  who 
has  belonged  at  least  six  months  to  the 
sick  fund.  A  nursing  benefit  may  also 
be  granted  to  women  subject  to  insur- 
ance up  to  the  expiration  of  twelve 
weeks  after  confinement. 

The  law  knows  two  classes  of  insured 
people:  women  in  gainful  occupations 
earning  less  than  $620  a  year,  who  are 
compelled  to  insure  themselves;  and 
those  formerly  belonging  to  this  class, 
but  now  earning  more,  who  may  become 
voluntary  members.  In  the  first  case 
the  employe  contributes  two-thirds  and 
her  employer  one-third;  in  the  second 
case  the  insured  person  pays  the  dues 
alone.  The  contributions  vary  from  2 
to  3  per  cent  of  wages,  according  to 
amount.  The  law  establishes  a  minimum 
of  benefits  to  which  the  insured  woman 
has  an  absolute  right.  At  the  option  of 


this   minimum    may    be    in- 


the    funds 
creased. 

That  the  protection  of  the  law  is  in- 
sufficient, can  be  deduced  from  the 
statistics  of  the  Leipzig  local  sick  fund. 
Here  ever  so  many  women  give  up  work 
sooner,  lose  their  income,  and  become 
voluntary  members  in  order  to  rest  longer 
before  and  after  confinement.  The  results 
are  startling: 
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That  the  kind  of  work  and  the  period 
of  rest  affects  the  weight  and  with  it  the 
babies'  chances  of  surviving,  a  Pari- 
sian physician  has  shown.  The  children 
of  women  who  worked  standing  on 
their  feet  until  the  day  of  confinement 
averaged  at  birth  five  pounds  five  ounces. 
The  children  of  women  who  sat  down 
at  their  work  until  the  last  day  averaged 
at  birth  five  pounds  eight  ounces.  But 
when  mothers  stopped  work  eight  weeks 
before  childbirth  their  babies  averaged 
six  pounds  five  ounces. 

The  new  English  insurance  law  also 
contains  provisions  for  maternity  insur- 
ance, but  differs  from  the  German  law 
by  making  one  and  the  same  allowance 
for  all  cases,  while  in  Germany  the 
amount  of  sick  money  depends  upon  the 
wages  earned  by  the  woman.  Married 
and  unmarried  mothers  are  treated  alike. 

Under  this  law,  the  maternity  benefit 
is  paid  to  the  husband  if  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  an  approved  society  —  never  di- 
rectly to  the  mother  in  case  the  husband 
is  living  unless  she  is  herself  a  member 
of  an  approved  society  and  the  husband 
is  not. 

The  mother  may  be  attended  by  the 
practitioner  of  her  choice,  and  $7.50  is 
paid  besides  as  sick  money.  A  husband 
who  does  not  adequately  provide  for  the 
confinement  of  his  wife  and  for  four 
weeks  after  it  can  be  imprisoned  for  one 
month.  Women  workers  and  their  em- 
ployers pay  six  cents  a  week  to  the  in- 
surance fund  and  the  state  contributes 
four  cents.  If  the  wage  is  less  than 
$2.20  the  employer  alone  pays  six  cents. 

Austria's  sick  insurance  includes  only 
workers  in  industry,  in  building  trades 
and  railroads.  While  servants  are  ex- 
cluded, home  workers  may  come  under 
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it  if  employers  and  employes  agree.  The 
law  is  compulsory  for  people  earning 
less  than  $487  a  year.  If  the  income  is 
greater  and  they  formerly  belonged  to 
a  sick  fund,  they  may  become  voluntary 
members,  as  may  likewise  home  workers 
and  agricultural  laborers. 

The  benefits  provided  for  normal  child- 
birth are:  Medical  treatment,  and  for 
four  weeks  a  sick  benefit  equal  to  60  per 
cent  of  the  current  wage  for  women 
workers  in  the  district.  The  sick  funds 
may  increase  the  sick  benefit,  and  in- 
clude the  wives  and  children  of  mem- 
bers. Employers  pay  one-third,  em- 
ployes two-thirds  of  the  dues  which,  as 
in  Germany  depend  upon  the  wages 
earned  by  the  insured. 

Sickness  Insurance 

In  Denmark  insurance  against  sickness 
is  based  upon  voluntary  self-help,  sup- 
plemented by  grants  from  the  state  and 
the  communes. 

Norway's  sick  insurance  compels  all 
wage-earners  of  the  country  with  a 
yearly  income  of  less  than  $321  to  in- 
sure themselves;  voluntary  insurance  is 
also  allowed  in  a  number  of  cases.  In 
the  case  of  confinement  sick  money  equal 
to  60  per  cent  of  the  daily  wage  is  al- 
lowed for  six  weeks,  and  if  necessary  a 
physician's  or  a  midwife's  services.  The 
woman  must  have  been  a  member  of 
the  sick  fund  for  at  least  ten  weeks  be- 
fore confinement.  If  sickness  results 
from  pregnancy  physician's  aid  and  sick 
money  are  allowed.  In  case  of  the 
mother's  death,  the  sick  money  is  spent 
for  the  care  of  her  baby. 

Sweden's  industrial  code  which  came 
into  force  in  1913,  protects  every  wo- 
man working  in  industry,  commerce  and 
agriculture  in  case  of  confinement,  for 
six  weeks.  A  project  for  compulsory 
maternity  insurance  for  women  between 
the  ages  of  fifteen  and  fifty-one  was 
planned  by  the  government.  The  Diet, 
however,  decided  to  subsidize  those  sick 
funds  which  allow  sick  money,  in  case  of 
confinement,  for  at  least  two  weeks.  If 
a  pregnant  woman  brings  a  physician's 
certificate  that  she  expects  to  be  con- 
fined inside  of  two  weeks,  her  employer 
must  allow  her  leave  of  absence.  Time 
must  also  be  granted  a  mother  for  nurs- 
ing her  child. 

Hungary  compels  servants,  commer- 
cial, industrial  and  home  workers  to  in- 
sure themselves  against  sickness,  dues 
being  paid  by  employers  and  employes 
equally.  In  case  of  confinement  women 
must  stop  working  for  six  weeks;  they 
have  free  medical  aid,  or  a  free  midwife, 
and  as  sick  money  75  per  cent  of  their 
wages.  Insurance  benefits  are  extended 
to  destitute  members  of  the  family  of 
an  insured  person.  Persons  dependent 
upon  the  earnings  of  an  insured  person, 
who  is  cared  for  in  a  hospital,  are  en- 
titled to  one-half  the  sick  money.  Since 
Hungary  is  largely  an  agricultural  coun- 
try, large  masses  of  the  population  do 
not  derive  any  benefit  from  the  law. 

National  sick  insurance  in  Switzerland 
is  not  compulsory  on  account  of  oppo- 
sition in  the  rural  cantons.  The  dif- 
ferent cantons  can  make  it  obligatory 
for  all  or  only  for  certain  industrial 
•workers,  according  to  local  needs.  Zurich 


is  so  far  the  only  canton  which  plans 
compulsory  sick  insurance.  The  na- 
tional treasury  pays  to  sick  funds,  which 
guarantee  to  treat  confinement  cases  in 
the  same  manner  as  other  cases  of  sick- 
ness, a  yearly  subsidy  of  eighty  cents 
for  every  woman  member.  Four  dol- 
lars are  allowed  in  case  of  confinement, 
and  additional  money  for  nursing  moth- 
ers. Different  cantons,  as  Neuenburg 
and  Zurich,  pay  for  the  services  of  a 
physician  or  midwife. 

In  France  pregnant  women  are  pro- 
hibited from  working  for  eight  weeks, 
but  a  national  insurance  against  sick- 
ness is  lacking. 

The  state,  the  municipalities  and  pri- 
vate initiative  co-operate  in  coming  to 
the  assistance  of  mothers.  No  em- 
ployer can  dismiss  a  woman  who  is  to 
be  confined;  he  must  keep  her  place 
open.  French  postal,  telegraph,  and 
telephone  employes  get  a  vacation  of 
thirty-five  days  with  salary  during  con- 
finement. Public  school  teachers  even 
are  entitled  to  a  leave  of  absence  of 
two  months.  The  same  law  prevails  in 
Austria,  while  Switzerland  and  Ger- 
many ask  for  the  resignation  of  women 
teachers  in  case  of  marriage. 

In  nearly  all  departments  of  France 
there  exist  mutual  aid  societies  for 
mothers  whose  members  pay  in  dues 
about  sixty  cents  a  year.  After  a  mem- 
bership of  nine  months  free  medical  as- 
sistance in  childbirth  is  given,  and  for 
four  weeks  $2.40  as  sick  money  with  a 
nursing  premium  of  $2.  These  socie- 
ties had  in  1909  a  membership  of  21,- 
000;  89  per  cent  of  the  mothers  nursed 
their  infants  for  more  than  six  weeks, 
and  only  4.5  per  cent  of  the  babies  died, 
or  less  than  one-third  of  the  French 
average.  The  organization  of  a  mu- 
tual aid  society  decreased  infant  mor- 
tality in  the  canton  of  Vienne  from  20 
to  5  per  cent.  Twenty-three  per  cent 
of  the  expenses  were  met  by  the  in- 
sured members'  dues. 

Analogous  organizations  are  found  in 
the  industrial  centers  of  northern 
Italy.  In  Milan  and  Turin  they  pay  in 
case  of  confinement  $4  to  the  mother. 
Italy  has  lately  passed  an  obligatory 
maternity  insurance  law.  Twenty  cents 
a  year  must  be  paid  by  employers  and 
employes  for  every  girl  under  twenty, 
forty  cents  for  every  woman  between 
twenty  and  fifty,  immaterial  whether 
they  are  married  or  single.  Any  deficit 
is  made  up  by  the  national  treasury. 
In  case  of  confinement  or  miscarriage 
$8  is  allowed. 

Nowhere  is  the  relief  granted  by  ob- 
ligatory or  voluntary  insurance  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  expenses  incidental 
to  confinement.  If  people  have  not 
saved  for  this  time,  or  can  not  provide 
in  other  ways  for  the  increasing  needs 
of  the  household,  the  public  poor  relief 
has  to  step  in;  religious  and  private 
charitable  societies  supplement  its  work. 
It  has  been  the  wise  policy  of  many 
German  cities  to  assist  by  regular  sub- 
sidies private  agencies  for  home  nursing. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  home  nursing 
societies  is  not  to  allow  the  household's 
disorganization  on  account  of  the  house- 
keeper's, that  is,  the  mother's  illness. 


Generally,  cases  of  confinement  are  f,iven 
care  for  a  period  of  twelve  days.  The 
nurses  are  older  women,  often  widows, 
who  are  trained  in  the  care  of  the  sick, 
with  especial  knowledge  of  maternity 
cases.  The  nurses  take  care  of  the  house- 
hold in  day  time,  while  at  night  the  hus- 
band is  supposed  to  be  able  to  render 
the  necessary  assistance  to  his  wife.  The 
nurse  does  the  cooking  and  the  washing, 
attends  to  the  children  and  the  mother 
and  baby.  She  is  paid  a  regular  salary 
by  the  society,  to  which  the  household 
contributes  out  of  the  money  received 
from  the  sick  funds. 

A  number  of  governmental  institutions, 
such  as  the  military  administration  of 
Dresden  and  the  state  railroad  adminis- 
tration in  Berlin,  and  private  firms  as 
well,  have  joined  these  societies,  and 
gi»c  a  yearly  subsidy  under  the  condition 
that  the  nurses  of  the  association  shall 
care  for  all  cases  among  their  employes. 
In  Berlin,  with  two  million  inhabitants, 
the  Home  Nursing  Association  in  1911 
cared  for  1,853  cases  of  sickness,  3,000 
of  confinement  and  284  others. 

Municipal  Aid 

'  The  city  of  Charlottenburg  has,  for  a 
couple  of  years,  furnished  to  every 
needy  pregnant  woman  for  four  weeks 
before  confinement  one  good  meal  a  day; 
the  success  of  this  measure  has  been 
equally  beneficial  to  mother  and  child. 

Karlsruhe  and  Sebnitz  have  started 
municipal  maternity  funds,  to  which  the 
city,  private  philanthropists  and  the  in- 
validity insurance  institutions  contrib- 
ute. Any  woman  may  join  by  paying 
a  monthly  fee  of  twelve  cents.  After  a 
membership  of  one  year  she  gets,  in 
case  of  confinement,  $5,  besides  addi- 
tional money  for  nursing  her  child  for 
more  than  six  weeks.  This  money  is  a 
very  welcome  addition  to  the  sickness 
benefits.  As  the  just  demand  of  organ- 
ized women  for  increasing  the  sickness 
benefits. 

It  is  not  more  than  ten  years  since 
maternity  insurance  was  considered  for 
the  first  time,  but  all  over  western 
Europe  the  subject  is  now  regarded  as 
most  important,  and  is  freely  discussed 
in  the  press.  The  decreasing  birth  rate 
and  the  alarming  high  infant  death  rate 
are  responsible  for  this  general  atten- 
tion. The  opinion  of  workers  interested 
in  the  cause  is  that  a  comprehensive 
maternity  insurance  should  insure  all 
women,  whether  married  or  not,  between 
the  ages  of  fifteen  and  fifty,  who  are 
working  for  a  salary,  and  whose  yearly 
income  is  under  a  certain  minimum. 

Physicians,  social  workers  and  the  So- 
cialist Party  favor  the  extension  of  the 
obligatory  rest  period  before  and  after 
confinement  in  the  interest  of  mother  and 
child.  The  fundamental  question,  whether 
it  would  be  better  to  have  a  special  ma- 
ternity insurance  as  in  Italy,  or  whether 
it  ought  to  be  incorporated  in  the  insur- 
ance against  sickness,  has  not  been  de- 
cided. I  believe  the  better  scheme  is  the 
caring  for  confinement  through  the  sick 
funds,  for  they  also  take  care  of  women 
who  become  ailing  either  before  or  after 
confinement.  Besides,  they  are  financial- 
ly stronger,  because  men  contribute  to 
them,  not  the  underpaid  women  alone. 
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ILTS    OF   THE    SCHOOLMEN    AT    THE    RICHMOND 
CONFERENCE-BY  WINTHROP  D.  LANE 


IT  is  A  DULL  coming  together  of 
public  school  superintendents  that 
doesn't  resound  with  a  clash  or  two  of 
well  settled  convictions.  Last  month's 
meeting  in  Richmond,  Va.,  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Education  and  the  De- 
partment of  Superintendence  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  was  not 
dull.  The  staid  atmosphere  of  the  class 
room  was  left  at  home  and  more  than 
once  that  dignity  which  puts  awe  into 
the  hearts  of  children  was  cast  off  for 
the  ardor  of  debate. 

For  the  first  time  the  teaching  of  sex 
hygiene  in  public  schools  was  on  the 
program.  In  the  audience  were  nearly 
2,000  superintendents,  principals,  teach- 
ers and  college  educators,  gathered  from 
all  over  the  country.  The  annual  win- 
ter meeting  of  these  bodies  is  perhaps 
the  most  influential  conference  of  edu- 
cators in  the  country. 

The  first  speaker  to  discuss  the  pro- 
priety of  adding  sex  hygiene  to  the  cur- 
riculum was  a  woman,  Grace  C.  Stra- 
chan,  district  superintendent  in  New 
York  city.  She  was  opposed  to  it.  But 
the  audience  was  interested  less  in  her 
arguments  than  in  the  ungloved  way  in 
which  she  phrased  her  points.  There 
was  a  noticeable  catching  of  breath  all 
around  when  she  proceeded  to  avoid 
circumlocutions.  One  of  her  illustra- 
tions had  to  do  with  a  young  school  girl 
who  became  involved  with  the  colored 
assistant  of  a  janitor,  and  as  she  un- 
ravelled the  tale  many  eyes  sought  their 
neighbors  to  see  how  they  were  taking 
it.  When  the  climax  of  the  story  came 
and  "unmarried  mother"  fell  from  Miss 
Strachan's  lips,  there  was  a  rustle  of 
skirts  and  a  group  of  Richmond  women 
hastily  left  the  hall.  Others  followed  a 
moment  later  when  the  speaker  touched 
on  the  subject  of  "social  diseases,"  though 
she  did  not  call  them  by  name. 

No  other  speaker  went  as  far  as  Miss 
Strachan  in  the  use  of  plain  language, 
nor  did  she  go  nearly  as  far  as  a  woman 
normal  -school  teacher  went  two  years 
ago  in  discussing  the  same  subject  be- 
fore a  national  conference  of  social 
workers  in  Cleveland.  The  latter  re- 
ceived the  rapt  attention  and  commen- 
dation of  her  mixed  audience,  but  Miss 
Strachan's  remarks  brought  out  clearly 
that  there  are  audiences  and  parts  of 
the  country  not  yet  ready  for  such  plain 
speaking.  In  the  lobby  afterwards  a 
North -Carolina  superintendent  said  that 
while  he  himself  was  not  shocked  by 
the  discussion  it  could  not  possibly  be 
conducted  in  his  home  city. 

Those  who  objected  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  study  were  inclined  for  the 
most  part  to  regard  instruction  in  sex 
matters  as  a  duty  of  parents,  though 
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some  added  doctors  and  teachers  of  Sun- 
day Schools. 

To  children  in  the  lower  grades  Presi- 
dent C.  G.  Pearse,  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Normal  School  at  Milwaukee, 
thought  it  necessary  to  give  practically 
no  instruction.  They  have  little  inter- 
est or  curiosity  in  the  matter,  he  said, 
so  there  is  no  need  to  call  it  to  their 
attention.  A  better  preventive  of 
wrongdoing  will  be,  he  thought  to  cul- 
tivate in  them  positive  ideals  of  right 
conduct. 

Even  for  older  boys  and  girls,  includ- 
ing those  of  high  school  grade,  Mr. 
Pearse  thought  it  better  to  emphasize 
chivalry  and  moral  behavior.  Individ- 
uals who  have  "gone  wrong,"  he  said, 
should  be  given  personal  instruction  and 
advice.  This  can  best  be  done  by  the 
gymnasium  instructor  or  the  athletic 
coach.  Such  information  as  the  number 
of  people  who  through  loose  conduct  be- 
come infected  with  disease,  the  number 
of  babies  born  blind  as  a  result  of  their 
parents'  misbehavior,  and  other  facts 
of  like  nature  can  be  imparted  in  this 
way  at  this  time  of  life,  he  said.  The 
time  for  scientific  instruction  in  the  re- 
productive functions  is  in  college,  said 
Mr.  Pearse. 

"The  madonna  will  stand  as  the  si- 
lent teacher  of  purity  throughout  the 
ages,"  said  one  speaker. 

But  the  arguments  in  the  negative 
were  not  allowed  to  go  unchallenged. 
In  Joliet,  111.,  the  schools  have  been 
having  classes  in  sex  hygiene  for  several 
years  and  J.  Stanley  Brown,  superin- 
tendent of  Township  High  School  of 
that  city,  told  the  educators  at  Rich- 
mond that  even  the  parents,  who  oc- 
casionally come  to  the  classes  are  glad 
to  keep  it  in  the  course. 

"The  history  of  the  introduction  of 
every  new  subject  into  the  curriculum," 
he  said,  "recounts  a  bitter  struggle.  Two 
generations  ago  when  it  was  proposed 
to  put  physiology  into  the  public  schools 
of  a  great  state,  and  to  put  into  the 
equipment  for  such  work  a  manikin, 
large  numbers  of  teachers,  many  boards 
of  education  and  the  clergy  at  large 
declared  that  to  do  so  would  be  to  de- 
moralize our  youth. 

"We  have  heard  from  this  platform 
that  our  concern  is  with  the  mental, 
moral,  and  physical  child.  We  have  ap- 
plauded the  statement  that  we  send  the 
whole  boy  and  the  whole  girl  to  school. 
Sex  hygiene  certainly  concerns  the  high- 
est welfare  of  the  whole  boy  and  the 
whole  girl. 

"A  trained  man  or  woman  is  needed 
to  teach  it.  Because  you  may  not  be 
trained  to  teach  it  is  no  reason  to  op- 
pose it.  Nor  is  there  any  use  for  a  text 


book.     We  do  not  teach  much  religion 
or  morality  with  a  text  book. 

"It  is  unfair  to  suppose  that  this  sub- 
ject shall  be  completely  taught  in  one 
grade.  Like  our  mathematics,  it  must 
be  taught  in  small  measure  in  four  or 
five  different  grades,  beginning  with  the 
fifth  or  sixth  and  extending  through  the 
ninth  or  tenth  or  further.  Nor  will  the 
content  of  a  fifth  grade  course  in  sex 
hygiene  be  the  same  as  that  of  tenth 
grade  course,  any  more  than  such  is  the 
case  with  mathematics.  In  this  way  the 
knowledge  accumulated  is  gradual,  and 
the  necessity  for  it  so  apparent  that  the 
spasmodic  and  medieval  opposition  now 
expressing  itself  will  entirely  disappear." 

pWO  days  later  the  following  reso- 
lution was  adopted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence: 

"RESOLVED,  That  we  recognize  fullv 
the  importance  of  the  proper  teaching 
of  sex  hygiene,  but  that  we  believe  the 
ideal  place  for  giving  such  instruction 
to  be  the  home:  that  we  believe  the 
school  should  be  willing  and  anxious  to 
help  the  home  in  this  matter  as  best  it 
can,  if  instruction  in  sex  hygiene  is  to 
be  given  in  school  by  teachers  specially 
qualified  for  such  work." 

C  OCIAL  workers  who  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  sit  on  the  side  lines  when 
some  community  whose  industrial  and 
social  development  has  been  left  to 
chance  has  been  considering  a  proposal 
to  have  itself  surveyed  would  have  felt 
much  at  home  at  Richmond.  A  year 
ago  the  advocates  of  comprehensive 
school  surveys  as  a  means  of  measuring 
the  social  and  pedagogical  efficiency  of 
school  systems  had  to  fight  for  their 
ideas  every  inch  of  the  way.  They 
were  met  by  the  objection  that  there 
are  no  convenient  yardsticks  for  appli- 
cation to  educational  principles,  or  a* 
one  man  put  it,  "you  can  no  more  mea- 
sure the  relation  between  teacher  a_nd 
child  than  you  can  measure  the  divine 
influence  of  a  mother's  love." 

But  a  victory  was  won  when  the  Na- 
tional Council  appointed  a  committee  on 
school  efficiency  to  give  encouragement 
and  advice  to  those  planning  or  making 
school  surveys.  During  the  past  year 
members  of  this  committee  have  par- 
ticipated in  such  investigations  and  when 
the  committee  made  report  at  Richmond 
no  time  was  spent  in  arguing  their 
value.  Attention  was  centered  rather 
on  their  purpose  and  method. 

Yet  not  all  of  the  school  administra- 
tors of  the  country  look  with  favor  on 
exposing  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
class  room  to  the  vulgar  light  of  re- 
search and  tests  of  efficiency.  It  was 
in  answer  to  this  attitude  that  Edward 
C.  Elliott,  director  of  the  course  for 
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training  teachers,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, declared  that  while  none  of  those 
present  was  a  crook,  charlatan,  gambler, 
half-wit,  or  wholly  incompetent,  it  was 
only  because  of  the  faith,  hope  and  char- 
ity in  the  world  that  they  were  not  all 
so  regarded. 

"Throughout  the  country"  he  said, 
"there  is  a  large  resentment  against  our 
claims  to  achievement.  Our  education 
has  been  conducted  on  faith.  We  need 
leadership  in  translating  the  truth  about 
our  educational  work  into  terms  .that 
can  be  read  by  the  father  on  the  street 
and  the  mother  in  the  home,  for  we 
must  have  the  genuine  and  unsolicited 
confidence  of  all  of  our  people  in  all  of 
our  schools." 

f~\  UR  educational  systems  are  suffer- 
^^  ing  for  just  such  systematic  effi- 
ciency studies  as  are  revolutionizing  the 
commercial  and  industrial  worlds,  said 
Superintendent  F.  E.  Spaulding,  of  New- 
ton, Mass.  At  home  Mr.  Spaulding  has 
been  subjecting  the  expenditure  of  the 
school  budget  to  much  the  same  scrutiny 
which  the  thrifty  housewife  devotes  to 
her  limited  income.  He  has  discovered, 
tor  example,  that  fifteen  cents  of  every 
dollar  goes  for  Latin  and  one  mill  for 
shop  work.  This  discovery  is  important, 
he  thinks,  in  that  it  shows  the  compara- 
tive valuation  which  Newton  is  putting 
on  these  two  subjects.  It  compels  an 
answer  to  the  question:  Is  the  price  for 
this  or  that  subject  too  high,  and  if  so 
shall  we  buy  less  of  it? 

At  Richmond  Mr.  Spaulding  likened, 
in  one  respect,  education  and  potato 
culture: 

"We  must  determine  the  element  of 
cost — the  cost  of  seed,  of  plowing,  fer- 
tilizing, cultivating,  harvesting-  and  mar- 
keting; we  must  compare  these  elements 
with  like  elements  of  cost  in  the  pro- 
duction of  different  bushels  of  potatoes 
under  different  conditions.  In  this  way 
we  may  locate  and  correct  that  part  of 
the  process  that  is  unnecessarily  expen- 
sive; but  in  thus  seeking  to  reduce  the 
expense  to  a  minimum  we  are  learning 
the  most  efficient  principles  of  potato 
culture.  Even  so  with  the  costs  of  edu- 
cational achievements;  we  must  analyze 
and  compare  the  elements  of  cost.  Thus 
we  may  discover  and  eliminate  waste." 

But  the  discussion  for  the  most  part 
took  for  granted  the  value  of  surveys 
and  advanced  to  the  question.  Who 
shall  make  them?  Some  answered  that 
school  officers  should  survey  their  own 
systems,  while  others  argued  for  the 
services  of  outside  educators  competent 
to  come  into  a  community  and  examine 
impartially  all  the  features  of  its  school 
system. 

On  this  point  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee emphasized  the  desirability,  es- 
pecially in  large  school  systems,  of  per- 
manent bureaus  or  departments  of  spec- 
cial  statistical  information  and  special 
tests  whereby  the  efficiency  of  the  school 
system  may  be  reviewed  at  all  times. 
This,  it  was  declared,  would  add  needed 
important  data  and  conclusions  to  the 
reports  and  observations  possible  under 
the  usual  organization  now  existing. 
But  the  report  declared  that  where  the 
superintendent  or  the  law  members  of 
the  school  administration  feel  uncer- 


tainty with  regard  to  any  phase  of  the 
school  work,  it  should  be  possible  to  em- 
ploy the  services  of  competent  persons 
who  can  supplement  the  regular  obser- 
vation of  the  schools  and  confirm  or 
modify  the  recommendations  that  are 
under  consideration. 

THE  mooted  question,  Shall  voca- 
tional education  and  general  educa- 
tion be  taught  in  separate  schools,  with 
separate  administration,  or  in  the  same 
schools  under  a  unified  administration, 
took  an  unusual  turn  in  the  debate  be- 
tween David  Snedden,  commissioner  of 
education  for  Massachusetts,  and  W.  C. 
Bagley,  professor  of  education  at  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

The  demand  that  vocational  training 
be  free  from  traditional  courses  of  study 
and  have  separately  administered  class 
rooms  of  its  own  is  usually  made  on  the 
ground  of  expediency.  The  argument 
runs  somewhat  as  follows:  Our  public 
schools  are  losing  too  many  youths  as 
soon  as  the  compulsory  age  limit  is 
reached.  These  boys  and  girls  do  not 
find  in  the  present  course  of  study  the 
things  they  need  in  preparing  for  life. 
To  recast  the  present  system  will  be 
slow  and  costly.  Let  us  quickly  build 


vocational  schools  in  which  they  can  br 
adequately  trained  for  the  work  ahead  01 
them.  And  underlying  this  argument  i? 
often  a  distrust  of  the  academicalh 
trained  teacher's  ability  to  adapt  hi.- 
methods  to  instruction  in  vocational  sub- 
jects. 

But  the  argument  was  pushed  farthci 
back  by  Mr.  Snedden  who  has  had  ex- 
perience with  separate  vocational 
schools  in  his  own  state.  There  is  •« 
fundamental  distinction  in  aim  between 
vocational  and  liberal  education,  he  said 
which  calls  for  separate  schools  in  whicli 
to  teach  them.  He  stated  the  distinc- 
tion thus: 

"Man  stands,  to  the  world  about  him 
in  a  two-fold  relationship.  He  is  a  pro- 
ducer of  utilities  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other,  for  his  own  growth  and 
development,  he  must  utilize  utilities 
That  education  which  trains  him  to  be 
a  producer  is  vocational  education 
That  which  trains  him  to  be  a  good 
utilizer,  in  the  social  sense  of  that  term, 
is  liberal  education. 

"Men  specialize  their  efforts  greath 
in  producing  utilities.  Men  become  re 
spectively  teachers,  farmers,  machinists, 
novelists,  scientific  investigators,  engi 
neers,  sailors,  in  their  endeavors  to  find 
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This  was  one  of  the  questions  thrashed  out  by  the  public  school  superintendents 
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fields  of  service  adapted  to  their  powers, 
and  the  products  of  which  are  in  social 
demand. 

"On  the  other  hand,  men  as  consum- 
ers, or  utilizers,  do  not  specialize  to  so 
great  an  extent.  Given  sufficient  leisure 
and  economic  resources,  each  one  of  us 
seeks  to  utilize  literature,  art,  music,  his- 
tory, science,  newspapers,  the  drama, 
and  the  various  forms  of  service  ren- 
dered by  those  who  minister  to  us  in 
providing  medical  knowledge,  means  of 
travel,  food  stuffs,  clothing,  shelter  and- 
protection.  In  each  of  these  directions, 
capacities  for  right  utilization  can  be 
refined,  elevated  and  socialized." 

For  example,  he  said,  it  is  in  their 
capacity  as  utilizers  whose  standards  of 
consumption  need  to  be  raised  that  many 
people  in  Richmond  make  it  profitable 
for  local  newspapers  to  print  the  ad- 
vertisements of  quack  doctors  and  pat- 
ent remedies. 

From  this  distinction  in  aim  '  Mr. 
Snedden  argued  that  "the  pedagogical 
methods  of  approach  to  the  two  types  of 
education  must  be  fundamentally 
unlike."  Since  the  controlling  purpose, 
pedagogically,  of  vocational  education  is 
to  produce  definite  forms  of  skill  and 
power,  its  pedagogical  methods  must  in- 
volve concentration,  painstaking  appli- 
cation to  detail  and  continuity  of  pur- 
pose. These  are  quite  unlike  the  meth- 
ods suited,  in  the  main,  to  liberal  edu- 
cation, the  controlling  purpose  of  much 
of  which  is  not  to  produce  skill  or  highly 
organized  and  definite  knowledge,  but 
to  expand  intellectual  experience,  to 
provide  for  deeper  appreciation  of  the 
social  inheritance,  and  to  refine  tastes 
and  create  intellectual  interests  of  var- 
ious kinds. 

From  these  differences  in  aim  and 
method  Mr.  Snedden  concluded  that 
there  must  be  separateness  of  organiza- 
tion and  administration.  "The  voca- 
tional school,"  he  said,  "must  be  in  a 
position  to  go  constantly  to  the  world  of 
economic  activity,  in  order  to  derive 
clear  knowledge  of  the  purposes  which 
should  control  it.  It  should  be  gov- 
erned by,  or  possess  an  advisory  com- 
mittee containing,  men  who  are  inti- 
mately identified  with  the  occupation  for 
which  it  trains,  both  as  employers  and 
employes.  The  vocational  school  should 
divest  itself  as  completely  as  possible  of 
the  academic  atmosphere,  and  should  re- 
produce as  fully  as  possible  the  atmos- 
phere of  economic  endeavor  in  the  field 
for  which  it  trains." 

The  separate  organization  of  voca- 
tional schools  today  need  not,  Mr.  Sned- 
den declared,  prevent  their  ultimate  uni- 
fication with  schools  of  liberal  educa- 
tion. Indeed  it  might  be  well  even  now, 
he  said,  for  the  superintendent  in  a  city 
to  have  under  him  an  assistant  super- 
intendent giving  his  entire  time  to  voca- 
tional schools,  the  superintendent  and  the 
board  of  education  being  the  unifying 
force  at  present. 

.  BAGLEY  sharply  challenged  what 
he  called  Mr.  Snedden's  "produc- 
tion-consumption theory."  These  are  con- 
venient abstractions,  he  said,  made  by 
the  economist  for  the  same  purpose  that 
other  abstractions  are  made  by  other 
scientists,  namely,  to  promote  clear 


thinking  with  reference  to  specific  prob- 
lems. The  terms  "matter"  and  "mo- 
tion", he  said,  can  be  made  to  cover  the 
universe;  organic  life  can  be  reduced  to 
"nutrition"  and  "reproduction";  "nor- 
mal" and  "abnormal",  "healthful"  and 
"pathological",  "sane"  and  "insane" — 
each  of  these  pairs  can  be  used  to  sep- 
arate the  human  species  into  two  'great 
varieties.  Each  of  these  pairs  of  techni- 
cal abstractions  is  useful,  he  admitted, 
in  solving  specific  problems,  but  should 
not  be  applied  beyond  the  limits!  of 
those  problems. 

Practical  difficulties  also,  said  Mr. 
Bagley,  beset  the  application  of  this 
doctrine.  There  is  no  sharp  distinction, 
he  declared,  between  a  man  as  a  pro- 
ducer and  as  a  consumer.  To  quote: 

"In  his  vocational  life,  he  is  utilizing 
the  skill  that  he  has  learned  from  others, 
or  developed  for  himself;  he  is  utilizing 
the  tools  that  others  have  invented;  he 
is  utilizing  the  principles  and  rules  of 
procedure  that  have  come  to  him  from 
the  past  experience  of  his  fellow  work- 
ers; he  is  utilizing  the  ideals,  the  stand- 
ards, and  the  tastes  that  the  race  has 
wrought  out  of  its  long  experience. 
What  phase  of  education  is  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  inculcation  of  the 
skills,  tools,  principles,  ideals,  stand- 
ards and  tastes  which  he  utilizes  as  a 
producer?  Obviously  both  his  voca- 
tional education  and  his  so-called  liberal 
education  will  contribute  each  its  own 
share.  Is  a  man  who  is  consuming  lit- 
erature and  art  adding  to  his  vocational 
efficiency?  Certainly  if  he  is  not  gain- 
ing new  strength,  new  standards,  new 
enthusiasms  for  his  daily  work,  his  rec- 
reative activities  are  a  pretty  costly 
luxury." 

Certain  fundamental  activities  of  life 
said  Mr.  Bagley,  defy  satisfactory  clas- 
sification as  either  predominantly  pro- 
ductive or  predominantly  consumptive. 
The  good  citizen  and  the  housewife  are 
producer  and  consumer  at  the  same 
time,  he  said,  and  their  activities  in  the 
two  capacities  are  so  interwoven  that 
any  attempt  to  separate  them  leads  to 
hopeless  confusion. 

A  distinction  of  a  different  sort,  he 
said,  made  greater  appeal  to  him.  Lib- 
eral education  aims  to  make  the  indi- 
vidual adaptable  to  changing  conditions. 
Vocational  or  specific  education  pre- 
pares for  situations  that  can  be  pre- 
dicted with  reasonable  certainty.  Lib- 
eral education  deals  rather  with  explan- 
atory principles  and  aims  to  make  pos- 
sible a  rational  control  over  new  situa- 
tions, the  precise  nature  of  which  can- 
not be  foreseen  but  which  are  sure  to 
arise  in  the  life  of  every  man.  The 
aim  of  liberal  education  is  "to  furnish 
the  individual  standards  of  value, 
through  which  he  can  view  his  prob- 
lems in  their  proper  proportions,  not 
distorted  by  local,  selfish,  sectional  or 
partisan  points  of  view.  It  will  rid  his 
mind  of  the  fallacy  of  the  immediate." 

From  this  distinction  Mr.  Bagley  at- 
tacked Mr.  Snedden's  conclusion  that 
each  form  of  education  should  have  its 
own  schools  and  administration.  If  his 
own  analysis  is  correct,  he  said,  all 
forms  of  education  are  intimately  con- 
nected and  correlated.  Every  curricu- 
lum should  represent  in  a  fair  propor- 


tion each  of  these  distinctive  types. 

A  still  further  argument  against  sep- 
arate vocational  schools,  he  declared, 
lay  in  the  social  stratification  which 
would  result,  with  its  tendency  to  make 
more  rigid  the  existence  of  a  permanent 
proletariat. 

PHE  following  resolution,  adopted 
by  the  Department  of  Superintend- 
ence, made  no  specific  reference  to  the 
question  of  dual  or  unit  control  : 

"RESOLVED,  That  we  indorse  the  move- 
ment to  establish  and  support  vocation- 
al schools  for  pupils  over  fourteen 
years  of  age;  that  we  urge  the  special 
preparation  of  teachers  for  this  voca- 
tional work;  that  we  encourage  the  es- 
tablishment of  continuation  schools  for 
boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  four- 
teen and  eighteen  years  who  have  en- 
tered vocational  life;  that  we  recom- 
mend that  the  attendance  upon  these 
continuation  schools  be  made  compul- 
sory for  such  boys  and  girls  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen." 


these  challenges  to  educators 
from  educators  came  a  challenge 
from  another  field,  a  challenge  to  the 
consciences  and  understanding  of  school 
men.  Once  it  would  have  been  thought 
that  the  class  room  had  little  to  do  with 
crime,  less  with  disease  and  nothing  at 
all  with  poverty.  But  the  changed  point 
of  view  was  put  in  no  uncertain  terms 
by  Edward  T.  Devine,  director  of  the 
New  York  School  of  Philanthropy.  After 
declaring  that  the  persistent  problems 
of  social  economy  are  poverty,  disease 
and  crime,  and  that  the  conventional 
remedies  for  these,  namely,  relief,  medi- 
cine, and  jails,  do  not  cure,  Mr.  Devine 
said  in  part: 

"The  moral  of  this  statement  is  ob- 
vious. The  omnipresent  local  social 
economist  is  the  school.  For  what  do  we 
mea_n  by  social  economy  but  the  logical 
projection  in  many  directions  of  the  in- 
fluences which  center  or  should  center  in 
the  school?  Social  economy  as  I  un- 
derstand it  is  community  housekeeping. 
It  is  not  a  distinct  branch  of  human 
knowledge,  like  astronomy,  but  some- 
thing far  more  ambitious,  viz.,  the  or- 
ganization of  knowledge  for  the  common 
good.  Its  end  is  practical,  viz.,  the  util- 
ization of  whatever  is  usable  in  that 
which  the  student  gets  from  history  and 
literature  and  science,  from  disciplinary 
studies  and  from  cultural  studies,  to  en- 
rich his  civic  life,  to  insure  his  becom- 
ing a  contributor  to  social  welfare  in- 
stead of  its  debtor,  to  make  him  less  a 
parasite  and  more  a  creator  of  social 
values. 

"The  school  itself  is  the  natural  or- 
ganizer of  the  knowledge  which  it  im- 
parts. If  the  organization  of  knowledge 
for  the  common  good  does  not  take  place 
coincidently  with  its  acquisition,  it  does 
not  take  place  at  all,  or  at  least  only 
painfully  and  at  excessive  cost.  The 
assumption  of  social  responsibility  for 
poverty,  disease,  and  crime  clearly  in- 
volves the  transformation  of  the  school 
into  the  foremost  instrument  of  social 
economy.  This  is  not  merely  to  tack  a 
new  label  on  an  institution  already  suf- 
ficiently belabelled.  On  the  contrary,  it 
means  something.  And  what  it  means 
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is,  first,  a  different  training  of  teachers, 
second,  a  new  curriculum,  and  third, 
more  vital  and  diversified  contacts  be- 
tween the  school  and  the  adult  com- 
munity. 

"The  first  demand  is  that  teachers, 
who  are  the  most  numerous  of  all  the 
regiments  of  social  workers  and  in  the 
vanguard,  shall  become  more  effective 
as  social  workers,  more  conscious  of 
this  their  high  calling,  better  prepared 
for  this,  the  greatest,  as  I  believe,  of 
their  great  opportunities.  Teachers  are 
teachable;  but  they  have  approached 
their  tasks  from  the  public  school  sys- 
tem direct  or  from"  the  normal  school, 
and  have  not  yet  fully  caught  the  new 
social  spirit  which  is  in  the  air. 

"If  the  larger  social  task  of  the  teach- 
er could  be  more  clearly  formulated,  if 
before  coming  into  the  school  room  the 
teacher  were  to  learn  some  of  the  ele- 
mentary facts  about  social  conditions, 
about  the  death  rate  and  what  the  things 
are  that  raise  and  lower  it,  about  ju- 
venile and  adult  crime  and  what  the  un- 
derlying causes  of  it  are,  about  poverty, 
industrial  inefficiency,  casual  labor  and 
unemployment  and  their  cause,  the  rela- 
tion of  physical  defects  to  mentality, 
and  of  under  nourishment  to  physical 
defect,  about  the  principles  and  methods 
of  family  rehabilitation  and  child  wel- 
fare, if  in  short  they  could  take  an  ex- 
tended course  in  one  of  the  schools  of 
philanthropy,  then  we  might  hold  them 
to  a  more  useful  service  on  this  side  of 
their  work.  The  more  practicable 
means,  I  presume,  to  this  end  is  the  in- 
troduction of  brief  courses  in  social 
work  in  the  high  school,  college,  and 
normal  school.  Teachers  cannot  culti- 
vate the  civic  spirit,  economic  efficiency, 
and  physical  well-being  unless  they  know 
what  they  are,  unless  they  have  a  genu- 
ine interest  in  them  and  an  enthusiasm 
for  imparting  that  interest  and  knowl- 
edge, unless  they  are  in  effect  social 
workers  and  citizens. 

"The  second  demand  relates  to  the 
curriculum.  The  social  economist  holds 
that  the  prevention  of  poverty,  disease, 
and  crime  is  the  first,  elementary,  funda- 
mental obligation  of  a  public  school  sys- 
tem. His  demand  for  a  re-examination 
of  the  curriculum  in  the  light  of  this 
primary  obligation  is  radical  and  insist- 
ent. It  is  not  to  be  put  off  by  any  plea 
of  a  crowded  course  of  study  or  conflict- 
ing demands  from  other  quarters.  It 
is  not  a  class  demand,  or  a  fad  and 
fancy,  or  an  external  pressure  such  as 
might  come  from  a  university  or  from 
commerce  or  industry.  It  is  simply  a 
formulation  of  a  universal  social  need, 
of  a  vital  condition  of  social  health  and 
progress,  nay,  in  the  last  analysis,  of  so- 
cial existence.  If  the  three  R's,  or  his- 
tory, geography  and  pure  science,  in- 
terfere with  accomplishing  the  end  we 
are  here  considering,  then  they  must  be 
cut  out  or  circumscribed  as  cheerfully  as 
we  would  spare  the  latest  novelty  of 
them  all.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  dis- 
ciplinary studies  and  human  interest 
studies  are  useful  in  developing  an  ap- 
preciation of  economic  values,  which  is 
the  cure  for  poverty,  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others,  which  is  the  cure  for 
crime,  and  respect  for  one's  own  health, 
the  cure  for  disease. 


"Our  third  demand  is  for  more  var- 
ied and  more  vital  contacts  between  the 
school  and  the  community;  and  while 
this  may  take  many  forms,  such  as  the 
use  of  the  school  plant  for  civic  pur- 
poses, and  the  development  of  vocation- 
al guidance  as  a  part  of  the  school  sys- 
tem, what  I  have  chiefly  in  mind  is  the 
personal  leadership  of  the  superintend- 
ent of  schools  in  specific  social  move- 
ments, such  as  those  for  improved  hous- 
ing and  for  the  prevention  of  disease, 
for  rational  recreation  of  young  men 
and  women  and  adults,  the  enforcement 
of  child  labor  laws,  and  measures  for 
the  protection  of  women  in  industry, 
and  for  the  more  rational  treatment  of 
criminals.  In  every  town  and  every 
countryside  there  is  need  for  organized 
social  work,  and  the  most  natural  in- 
itiator, counsellor,  and  promoter  of  such 
social  work  I  believe  to  be  the  official 
head  of  the  school  system. 

"So  if  there  is  any  bad  social  condi- 
tion— such  as  an  alley  problem,  a  high 
infant  death  rate,  congestion  of  popula- 
tion, immoral  and  notoriously  dangerous 
places  of  amusement,  a  corrupt  and  in- 
efficient civil  service,  an  unspeakable 
jail  or  workhouse  or  above  all  men  and 
women  unemployed  because  they  are 
inefficient — the  superintendent  or  prin- 
cipal of  schools  has  no  right  to  an  easy 
conscience.  From  the  very  nature  of 
the  case  the  leader  of  the  schools  has 
no  private  life.  His  personal  conscience 
has  perforce  become  a  social  conscience. 
With  the  welfare  of  the  children  on  his 
conscience,  by  contract,  he  carries  there 
also,  by  implicit  understanding,  the  con- 
ditions which  affect  that  welfare. 

"It  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  would 
be  an  excellent  thing  for  every  superin- 
tendent of  schools  to  be  tempted  at  least 
once  in  his  life  to  become  a  thorough- 
going radical  revolutionist.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  should  want  him  to  yield  to 
the  temptation.  If  he  can  summon 
forces  of  equilibrium,  reassurances  that 
conservative  progress  is  to  be  preferred, 
so  much  the  better;  but  no  man  who 
ever  faced  squarely  the  evidences  to  the 
contrary,  who  has  felt  the  sickening,  un- 
human  misery  which  disease,  unemploy- 
ment, or  even  more  inefficiency  bring  in 
their  train,  felt  them  until  his  soul  re- 
volts angrily  against  the  civilization  of 
which  they  are  the  seamy  side,  will  fail 
to  understand  the  plea  for  such  fur- 
ther transformation  of  the  schools  as 
will  make  them  mighty  engines  of  so- 
cial improvement." 
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HAT  THE  "MOVIES"  MEAN 
TO  THE  CHILDREN 


"WHAT  KIND  of  motion  pictures 
do  you  like  best  and  why?"  was  put  re- 
cently to  over  2,000  school  children  of 
the  grammar  grades  in  Providence,  R.  I. 
The  question  was  given  them  in  school 
and  their  answers  were  taken  before  they 
had  opportunity  to  consult  anyone  out- 
side. Out  of  2364  children,  only  156  de- 
clared that  they  do  not  go  to  the  "mov- 
ies." One  youngster  wrote:  "I  go  156 
times  a  year  and  I  wouldn't  miss  a  Sat- 
urday." 

The  following  classification  of  likes 
and  dislikes  was  made  by  Mrs.  Dwight 
K.  Bartlett,  who  conducted  the  investi- 


gation for  the  Rhode  Island  State  Con- 
gress of  Mothers: 

To- 
Grade  5678      tals 

Comedy  85       90      99     100     364 

Western    or    cow- 
boy     192     211     186     146     735 

Educational 95     183     317    312     907 

Drama   25       34      36      44     139 

Do  not  attend 20      44       47      45     156 

Crime 5       19       10      29       63 

2364 

The  investigation  was  made  to  see 
what  light  it  would  throw  on  the  desir- 
ability of  censoring  moving  pictures  in 
Rhode  Island.  In  the  higher  grades 
there  was  a  decided  preference  for  edu- 
cational films  in  the  lower  grades  for 
pictures  of  the  western  or  cowboy  type. 
The  latter,  however,  have  many  devotees 
in  the  higher  grades  also.  Many  of  these 
combine,  Mrs.  Bartlett  says,  the  com- 
mendable characteristics  of  loyalty, 
bravery,  willingness  to  forgive  wrongs 
and  to  care  for  the  weak  with  such  mel- 
odramatic features  as  carousing,  gam- 
bling and  killing. 

One  boy  preferred  pictures  of  this  type 
because  "they  are  exciting  and  interest- 
ing and  I  forget  everything."  Another 
child,  after  declaring  his  preference  for 
"calm  moving  pictures  about  cowboys, 
Indians  and  other  historical  things," 
makes  this  comment:  "A  child  of  my 
age  [grade  6B]  that  goes  in  and  sees 
exciting  pictures  comes  out  excited  and 
starts  playing  what  we  saw  and  becomes 
wild."  Another  says:  "Western  pic- 
tures sometimes  make  youths  go  out 
West  to  become  cowboys  and  run  away 
from  home." 

That  some  of  the  pictures  exert  an  un- 
wholesome influence  is  indicated,  Mrs. 
Bartlett  thinks,  by  the  following  answers  : 
"I  like  where  men  has  a  wife  and  three 
children  and  the  wife  has  a  fellow." 
"I  like  where  the  husbun's  go  an  play 
pool  and  then  when  there  mony  is  gone 
they  go  home  and  take  their  wife  jewels 
and  leive  them  and  never  come  back 
again."  One  boy  gives  as  his  preference 
the  moving  picture  about  "Harry  K. 
Thaw,  who  got  put  in  prison  on  account 
of  murder." 

Preferences  for  educational  films  were 
explained  by  such  answers  as  these :  "Be- 
cause when  we  study  our  history  we  have 
a  clear  picture  of  what  we  are  talking 
about."  "Because  you  can  learn  quicker 
from  moving  pictures  than  from  books." 
"If  schools  had  moving  pictures  about 
their  lessons  the  children  would  pay  a 
great  deal  more  attention  than  to  books." 
"Because  it  helps  me  and  I  can  pass 
through  my  grade." 

Italian,  Portuguese  and  Armenian  chil- 
dren were  included  in  those  who  answer- 
ed the  question.  A  pathetic  note  was 
added  in  the  answer  of  a  chap  who  ex- 
pressing a  preference  for  comedy,  wrote : 
"If  a  person  goes  to  a  show  he  goes  to 
laugh,  and  not  to  cry,  for  he  has  so 
many  troubles  at  his  home." 

"I  don't  like  love  pictures,  they  are 
silly,"  was  the  usual  comment  of  the 
boys  on  amorous  scenes.  Many  girls, 
however,  agreed  with  the  one  who  wrote : 
"I  like  love  making  pictures  best.  It  is 
exciting  when  two  men  want  to  marry 
the  same  girl." 


CHURCH  and  COMMUNITY 


Edited     by     GRAHAM     TAYLOR 
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HE  CHURCH  FORUM,  A  MEANS  OF  INTERPRETING 
THE  LIFE  OF  THE  DAY— BY  CLARENCE  R.  SKINNER 

SECRETARY,  UNIVERSALIST  SOCIAL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 


This  article  is  of  special  signifi- 
cance since  the  Universalist 
churches  endorsed  the  church 
forum  at  the  convention  held  in 
Chicago  last  fall. — ED. 


It  is  platitudinous  to  say  that  the 
church  should  take  a  zealous  and  active 
part  in  the  process  of  social  reconstruc- 
tion. The  great  need  of  the  church  of 
today  is  not  so  much  a  general  agita- 
tion as  it  is  a  definite  program  which 
will  appeal  to  both  church  and  com- 
munity as  feasible  and  mutually  helpful. 
Among  many  suggestions  which  have 
been  made  within  the  last  few  years, 
few  have  proven  more  wise  or  more 
workable  than  the  Sunday  evening 
forum.  It  is  a  movement  for  the  pre- 
sentation and  discussion  of  the  ethical 
aspects  of  great  contemporary  problems 
of  social  life  by  experts,  from  the  plat- 
forms of  the  churches.  Several  success- 
ful forums  are  in  active  operation  in 
cities  and  villages,  and  the  movement  is 
•leveloping  swiftly.  It  is  commended  to 
the  churches  as  one  of  the  immediate, 
practical  services  which  they  can  render 
to  the  community;  a  service  which  will 
both  enrich  themselves  and  others. 

The  great  majority  of  American  com- 
munities have  as  yet  no  common  social 
center.  The  divisive  interests  of  race, 
industrial  classes  and  political  party,  are 
still  too  strong  to  allow  the  fusion  of 
all  into  one  common  life.  This  is  re- 
grettable, but  it  is  the  fact. 

Meantime,  while  the  leaven  is  work- 
ing, the  church  remains  in  many  com- 
munities one  of  the  most  common  in- 
terests. Despite  what  is  said  of  it  in 
exceptional  cases,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
democratic  institutions  in  the  country 
for  adults,  and  it  can  be  successfully 
used  to  foster  a  knowledge  of  our  com- 
mon social  problems,  and  to  promote  the 
common  life.  The  forum  idea  makes 
it  possible  to  utilize  to  a  fuller  extent 
than  heretofore,  the  existing  institution 
of  the  church  as  a  common  center  of 
education  and  influence. 

Before  any  visible  sign  of  change  in 
the  existing  order  can  take  place  there 
must  be  a  slow  antecedent  process  of 
education  and  information.  Every  re- 
form must  ultimately  depend  for  its 
effective  consummation  upon  an  enlight- 
ened public  opinion.  The  social  expert 
proposes,  but  the  average  man  disposes. 
One  of  the  obvious  duties  and  oppor- 
tunities of  the  church  of  today  is  to  so 
inform  and  educate  its  people  on  social 
questions  that  they  will  become  more 
sensitive  to  the  need  of  reform  and 
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more  sympathetic  toward  change.  The 
church  can  become  tremendously  influ- 
ential in  preparing  the  soil  of  the  com- 
mon mind  for  the  seed  of  social  progress, 
for  it  reaches  large  numbers  of  men, 
women  and  children  who  are  not  reach- 
ed by  other  social  institutions.  The 
forum  is  an  effective  instrument  for 
breaking  down  narrow  individualism  and 
broadening  the  outlook.  The  value  of 
this  educative  contribution  ought  not 
be  underestimated,  for  it  is  basic.  It 
paves  the  way  for  more  dramatic  things. 

The  forum  is  also  valuable  to  the 
community  because,  being  held  in  a 
church,  the  discussion  of  burning  eco- 
nomic and  social  questions  is  raised 
upon  a  high  plane,  removed  from  the 
passions  and  distortions  incident  to  the 
class-conscious  discussions  of  the  street. 

Anyone  who  attends  labor  unions, 
strike  agitations  or  who  listens  to  soap- 
box propaganda  must  be  struck  with  the 
narrowness  and  selfishness  which  blind 
men  to  the  larger  interests  of  the  whole 
social  order.  One  of  the  acute  maladies 
of  the  time  is  the  abundance  of  ignor- 
ant, passionate,  and  unsafe  leadership. 
This  same  onlooker  must  also  be  deeply 
impressed  with  the  need  of  some  non- 
partisan  ethical  platform  for  the  sym- 
pathetic and  just  presentation  of  the 
problems  which  are  agitating  us.  The 
various  reform  movements  of  the  day 
are  full  of  humanism  and  idealism  when 
presented  by  high-minded  men. 


There  are  few  deeper  needs  than  a 
safe  yet  progressive  social  leadership.  It 
is  the  function  of  the  forum  to  gain 
for  the  church  some  degree  of  this  lead- 
ership by  the  employment  of  experts  and 
recognized  leaders  who  can  interpret 
social  movements  in  terms  of  ethical 
life  and  who  can  speak  with  an  author- 
ity recognized  on  all  sides  and  by  all 
classes.  The  average  minister  cannot 
speak  with  authority  on  many  social  and 
economic  questions  because  the  field  of 
knowledge  has  become  too  great  and 
complicated  for  one  man  to  master. 
When  he  attempts  to  speak  on  burning 
issues  of  local  import  he  is  frequently 
accused  of  partisanship ;  persecution  fol- 
lows and  sometimes  his  value  as  a  com- 
munity or  religious  leader  is  thereby 
seriously  impaired. 

The  church  which  opens  its  platform 
for  the  public  forum,  and  employs  so- 
cial experts  renders  a  great  and  needed 
service  by  establishing  an  ethical  lead- 
ership. It  helps  to  unify  religion  and 
the  social  question  in  the  mind  of  the 
public,  and  it  helps  to  unify  the  classes 
by  providing  a  common  ground  of  jus- 
tice where  both  can  meet. 

The  reflex  effect  of  this  movement 
upon  the  church  is  notable  in  that  it 
helps  to  establish  a  new  authority  and 
power  for  itself.  It  will  teach  the  work- 
ing classes  that  the  church  is  not  muz- 
zled by  capitalists  and  that  it  has  not 
lost  its  backbone.  It  will  teach  the  em- 
ploying class  that  the  church  does  not 
exist  as  the  bulwark  and  conservator 
of  the  existing  order  simplv  because  it 
is  the  existing  order.  Through  the 
forum  the  church  will  begin  to  assume 


A  PLEDGE  OF  THE  NEW  PATRIOTISM 

By  REV.  CHARLES  S.  MEDBURY 

Univernity  Church  of  Christ,  Des  Moineft,  Iowa 

'O  this  day  that  is  mine,  my  country's  and  my  God's,  I  dedicate  my  all.  My 
talents,  every  one,  shall  be  held  subject  to  the  sight  draft  of  the  emer- 
gencies of  others. 

I  will  enlarge  my  soul  by  love  for  those  from  whom  I  find  myself  recoiling. 
No  man  shall  ever  feel  his  color  or  his  caste  in  my  presence,  for  within  my 
heart  of  hearts  there  shall  be  no  consciousness  of  it.  The  man  who  has  fallen 
shall  find  in  me  a  friend,  the  woman,  down,  a  helper.  But  more  than  this, 
those  falling  shall  have  my  trust  that  they  may  still  stand. 

No  name  shall  ever  pass  my  lips  that  hurts  another  in  things  of  face,  form, 
station  or  estate.  My  own  weaknesses,  foibles,  sins,  shall  chasten  speech  and 
spirit.  My  life  shall  be  a  dedicated  thing.  I  shall  count  it  desecration  to  per- 
vert it.  The  vandal  hands  of  lust  and  hate  and  greed  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  despoil. 

And  thus  I  resolve,  not  because  I  am  good,  but  that  I  want  to  be;  not 
because  I  am  strong,  but  that  I  fear  weakness;  not  that  I  feel  above  others, 
but  that  with  all  my  soul  I  long  to  be  of  humankind  both  helped  and  helper. 

So  dp  I  dedicate  my  days.  So  do  I'  set  apart  my  culture.  So  do  I  receive 
but  to  give  again  to  others.  So  dp  I  press  humbly  into  the  presence  of  the 
sacrificial  Son  of  Man,  crying  out  in  eager  consecration.  Let  me  follow  Thee, 
Master,  wherever  the  world  still  needs  ministry,  wherever  life  is  still  to  be 
given  for  the  many.  Help  me,  Thou  whose  manger  cradle  brought  democracy 
to  light,  to  meet  in  my  own  worth  democracy's  final  test,  anil  to  my  own  great 
day  to  be  true. 


The  Survey.  March  14. 1914. 
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its  rightful  place  as  an  authoritative 
instrument  for  bringing  in  the  reign  of 
righteousness  and  justice.  An  increas- 
ing number  of  people  will  look  to  it  as 
the  interpreter  of  the  bewildering  social 
problems  of  modern  life. 

Such  a  movement  will  gain  the  hearty 
co-operation  and  active  support  of  the 
progressive  press,  and  thus  greatly  dif- 
fuse the  influence  of  the  church  beyond 
the  limits  of  its  own  congregation  to 
an  ever-widening  circle.  The  ultimate 
effect  of  this  co-operation  ought  to  be 
the  education  of  the  community  to  the 
point  where  it  will  take  over  this  forum 
as  one  of  its  official  activities.  Such  a 
consummation  would  be  the  greatest 


contribution  which  the  church  could 
make  toward  the  common  social  life. 

Of  course  the  forum  idea  will  meet 
with  the  current  stupid  objection  that 
it  is  not  spiritual  or  religious  enough. 
The  objection  is  obviously  untrue.  The 
person  who  cannot  see  the  spirituality 
of  child  labor  laws,  living  wages  or 
eugenics  is  himself  not  spiritual  enough. 
The  one  who  cannot  see  the  religious 
implications  of  better  housing,  city 
planning  or  anti-tuberculosis  campaigns 
is  not  sufficiently  religious. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  church  to 
interpret  the  life  of  today  in  terms  of 
spirit,  and  thus  save  us  from  the  fate  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 


a  pamphlet  of  thirty-two  pages 
filled  with  interesting  facts  and  striking 
diagrams,  may  be  secured  from  the  De- 
partment of  Church  and  Country  Life 
of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Mis- 
sions, 156  Fifth  ave.,  New  York  city. 
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HE  EFFECT  OF  MINISTERIAL  .VIVISECTION  IN  OHIO 
—BY  WILLARD  D.  PRICE 


"NOT  UNTIL  a  church  has  at 
least  one  hundred  members  does  it  have 
an  even  chance  to  survive." 

"The  first  charge  against  country 
churches  is  the  charge  of  ministerial  vi- 
visection. Only  4  per  cent  of  these 
country  churches  have  resident  pastors 
who  serve  one  church  each  on  full 
time." 

These  are  two  of  the  findings  of  the 
Rural  Life  Survey  conducted  in  Ohio  by 
the  Presbyterian  church.  A  group  of 
educators,  church  workers  and  clergy- 
men of  various  church  affiliations  acted 
as  an  advisory  council.  The  survey  cov- 
ered all  denominations.  The  purpose 
was  not  to  bear  out  any  particular  thesis 
with  regard  to  rural  needs  but  merely  to 
arrive  at  the  facts. 

Nineteen  counties  containing  1,515 
churches  were  surveyed.  Of  these 
churches  it  was  found  that  less  than  one- 
third  are  growing.  The  remaining  two- 
thirds  are  either  standing  still  or  are 
dying.  The  farmers'  church  is  the  crux 
of  the  problem.  Of  the  "town  churches" 
approximately  six  out  of  ten  are  grow- 
ing. Of  the  farmers'  churches  not  quite 
three  out  of  ten  are  growing. 

The  primary  fault,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  investigators,  is  that  of  ministerial 
vivisection.  One  minister  divided 
among  several  churches  cannot  do  full 
justice  to  any  part  of  his  work.  Only  6 
per  cent  of  all  the  country  churches 
are  found  to  have  undivided  ministers ! 
Only  26  per  cent  have  as  much  of  a 
minister  as  one-half,  23  per  cent  have 
only  one-third  of  a  minister,  27  per  cent 
have  only  one-fourth,  14  per  cent  have 
only  one-fifth,  5  per  cent  have  only  one- 
sixth,  "while  one  poor  minister  was 
found  who  was  manfully  striving  to 
serve  the  needs  of  seven  different 
churches  scattered  all  over  a  county.  In 
123  consecutive  days  he  had  preached 
119  times  in  a  vain  effort  to  fill  a  place 
seven  times  too  large  for  one  man." 

The  ordinary  township  has  a  number 
of  these  fractional  ministers  of  various 
denominations — men  who  give  only  a 
small  part  of  their  time  to  that  particu- 
lar township.  The  full  time  of  one  resi- 
dent pastor  would  be  worth  more  to  a 
community  than  the  part  time  of  many 
ministers.  It  would  mean  the  difference 
between  concentrated  effort  and  scat- 
tered effort,  focused  interest  and  diffused 
interest,  thorough  familiarity  with  the 


field  and  casual  acquaintance  with  it. 

"A  fourth  of  each  of  four  ministers 
does  not  mean  a  whole  minister  in  work- 
ing efficiency,  though  it  means  a  whole 
salary.  It  would  not  cost  as  much  to 
put  in  each  of  these  communities  one 
strong  church  with  a  resident  pastor 
serving  it  on  full  time,  who  would  be 
able  to  do  far  more  than  the  whole  num- 
ber of  ministers  who  can  each  spend  but 
a  small  part  of  the  time  with  each 
church." 

A  small  church  is  a  dying  proposi- 
tion, it  is  found.  To  multiply  the  num- 
ber of  small  churches  means  simply  to 
multiply  the  number  of  church  failures. 
Pioneer  conditions  do  not  prevail  in 
Ohio.  There  are  few  rapidly  growing 
communities  where  a  church  may  start 
in  embryonic  form  and  grow  up  with 
the  community.  In  a  static  rural  society 
such  as  that  of  Ohio  if  a  church  cannot 
show  at  least  one  hundred  members,  its 
chances  of  life  and  growth  are  very 
small.  There  is  momentum  in  large 
numbers.  "To  him  that  hath  shall  be 
given." 

The  organization  of  farmers'  clubs  is 
strongly  recommended.  Some  such 
method  is  necessary  to  interest  the  ten- 
ant farmer — who  unwittingly  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  acute  problems  of  the 
country  church.  The  tenant  farmer 
does  not  expect  to  remain  long  in  the 
community.  Therefore,  he  does  not 
ally  himself  with  any  church  unless  he 
is  specially  sought.  A  club  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  farming  methods  and  com- 
munity matters  as  well  as  practical  re- 
ligious themes  might  be  an  entering 
wedge  into  the  interest  of  the  tenant 
farmer. 

It  is  also  urged  that  pastors  be  lo- 
cated alongside  the  consolidated  country 
schools.  In  the  near  future  Ohio  wTll 
doubtless  very  extensively  consolidate 
its  rural  schools.  The  school-going 
habit  will  build  up  a  village,  often  a 
town,  around  the  school  plant.  The 
church  nearest  that  school  will  be  at 
the  heart  of  things  and  will  have  a  fair 
chance  for  growth. 

"The  denomination  which  places 
churches  systematically  alongside  con- 
solidated schools  and  builds  parsonages 
for  its  ministers  by  these  schools  will 
grow  in  the  country." 
^  The  report  of  this  survey,  entitled 
Church  Growth  and  Decline  in  Ohio, 
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CANADIAN  INTER-DENOMINA- 
TIONAL SURVEY 

REGINA,  SASKATCHEWAN,  is  one 
of  the  last  cities  to  fall  in  line  in  the 
rapidly  spreading  social  survey  move- 
ment. In  a  forty-eight  page  pamphlet 
put  out  jointly  by  the  social  service  de- 
partments of  the  Methodist  and  Pres- 
byterian churches  of  Canada,  the  find- 
ings of  a  survey,  just  completed,  are 
summed  up.  The  work  was  under  the 
direction  of  J.  S.  Woodsworth. 

The  survey  is  called  "preliminary  and 
general,"  evidently  because  intended  to 
stimulate  more  extensive  studies  later 
and  because  it  covers  a  number  of  social 
problems  rather  than  singling  out  one 
particular  matter  for  study.  The  report 
is  divided  into  fourteen  main  sections: 
the  field,  municipal  administration,  pub- 
lic health,  housing,  industrial  conditions, 
education,  recreation,  hospitality,  social 
life,  delinquency,  dependency,  church 
life,  the  east  side,  and  social  centers. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  this  growing 
young  city  of  the  Canadian  Northwest 
in  step  with  such  current  social  progress 
as  is  indicated  by  its  playgrounds,  school 
nurse,  dental  and  medical  school  clinics, 
child  welfare  nurse,  baby  clinic  and  by  a 
health  department  making  inspections 
upon  its  own  initiative  and  not  upon 
complaints  only. 

But  Regina  also  has  her  needs.  A 
better  housing  and  building  code ;  more 
vocational  education ;  facilities  for 
teaching  immigrants;  wider  use  of  the 
school  plant;  better  regulation  of  com- 
mercial amusements,  especially  the 
dance  hall ;  a  juvenile  court  and  deten- 
tion home  and  adult  probation  and  pa- 
role work  are  a  few  of  these.  Wages 
are  high,  due  to  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  city  and  the  comparative  shortage 
in  labor  supply,  but  rents  are  also  high 
and  the  cost  of  food  stuffs  has  increased 
12  per  cent  within  the  past  two  years. 

For  the  most  part  the  report  states 
facts  only:  its  usefulness  would  doubt- 
less be  increased  by  more  attention  to 
interpretation.  At  the  same  time  this 
help  to  citizens  in  knowing  their  city 
will  undoubtedly  mean  much  in  crystal- 
lizing public  opinion  on  some  of  the 
needs  of  this  rapidly  growing  city  which 
has  been  increasing  in  population  sev- 
eral hundred  per  cent  every  five  years. 

A  HOME  DEDICATED  TO  HUMAN 
SERVICE 

AFTER  THE  GREAT  Chicago  fire, 
one  of  the  many  families  which  had  fled 
from  the  flames  that  consumed  their 
dwellings,  returned  to  rebuild  its  house. 
Surrounded  by  the  ashes  of  the  old 
homestead  and  by  the  foundation  walls 
of  the  new  home,  this  family  laid  its 
corner-stone  with  simple  religious  dedi- 
cation, consecrating  the  house  to  what 
they  themselves  had  been  dedicated — 
the  service  of  God  and  their  fellow  man 
To  "take  the  stranger  in"  has  been 
one  of  the  dedicatory  purposes  which 
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this  house  has  fulfilled  all  these  years. 
When  the  neighborhood  of  this  family's 
church  rilled  up  with  lodgers  and  board- 
ers the  houses  of  its  former  neighbors, 
the  sons  ot  this  house  went  about  among 
the  young  men  of  their  age  to  invite 
them  to  come  with  them  to  the  evening 
service  and  afterward  to  break  bread 
with  them  at  home  where  their  moth- 
ers' welcome  was  assured.  Some  of 
these  young  fellows  were  quite  overcome 
and  could  not  restrain  their  feelings  at 
finding  themselves  within  a  family  circle 
for  the  first  and  only  time  in  their  years 
of  residence  in  Chicago.  The  extension 
of  this  considerate  hospitality  at  times 
took  in  a  whole  stranger  family,  home- 
sick for  its  old  home,  as  when  a  pro- 
fessor's household  was  invited  to  spend 
its  first  Thanksgiving  in  the  big  strange 
city  at  the  hearthstone  and  family  board 
within  this  charmed  circle. 

That  home  was  also  the  source  and 
center  of  co-operation  in  such  city-wide 
and  world-wide  movements  as  those  of 
the  sanitary  and  Christian  commissions 
during  the  Civil  War,  the  development 
of  great  libraries  through  the  Newberry 
and  Crerar  endowments,  the  founding  of 
the  Field  Museum  of  National  History, 
the  extension  of  church  and  charity 
work  among  the  poor,  the  resourceful 
immigrants,  the  outlying  districts  and 
the  crowded  centers  of  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing city.  Here  too  the  world  movement 
of  Christianity  in  foreign  lands  found 
its  interpreters,  promoters  and  support- 
ers. Forth  from  this  home  a  daughter 
went  to  a  commanding  position  in  the 
educational  work  abroad.  Back  to  it 
came  the  missionaries  on  furlough  to 
share  its  inspiration  and  fellowship. 
The  young  life  of  a  noble  son  was  cut 
short  in  serving  his  country  in  the 
Philippines. 

And  so  when  the  father  and  founder 
of  this  house,  Eliphalet  Wickes  Blatch- 
ford,  rounded  out  his  nobly  consistent 
business  career  and  Christian  life  at  a 
ripe  old  age  fellow  citizens  not  only  of 
Chicago,  but  of  the  world,  rose  up  to  call 
his  life  and  memory  blessed. 

Nothing  is  more  needed  everywhere 
than  such  an  investment  of  family  life 
and  home  equipment  in  public  service 
and  no  investment  yields  such  a  return 
either  to  the  public  or  the  home.  Both 
the  foreign  missionary  fields  abroad  and 
the  social  settlement  work  at  home  attest 
this  experience. 

SFLFISH  PRAYER  TURNED  AL- 
TRUISTIC' 

OH,  LORD,  I  am  a  humble  wom- 
an, a  mother  who  has  faithfully  toiled 
to  do  everything  a  mother  should.  I 
have  not  aspired  for  recognition  outside 
my  home,  nor  have  I  sought  any  public 
honor.  I  have  only  cared  for  my  home 
and  my  children. 

I  looked  forward  to  the  coming  of 
my  children  with  joy.  I  tried  to  pre- 
pare myself  mentally,  physically  and 
spiritually  to  be  a  good  mother.  While 

"At  the  close  of  her  address  on  The 
Duty  of  Christian  Women  toward  Govern- 
ment Questions  delivered  at  the  annual  day 
of  prayer  for  home  and  foreign  missions 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Interde- 
nominational Committee  of  the  Central 
West  in  Chicago  last  January,  Catherine 
Waugh  McCulloch  offered  this  prayer. 


I  kept  them  in  my  arms,  while  they 
played  about  my  knee,  their  interest  was 
uppermost.  Even  while  they  slept  I 
studied  concerning  their  care,  so  that 
their  training  might  be  wisely  given. 

Now,  oh  Lord,  I  can  say  in  good  con- 
science I  have  never  knowingly  neglect- 
ed them  and  they  are  as  pure  and  healthy 
and  normal  as  when  Thou  didst  send 
them  to  me.  If  only  I  could  keep  them 
in  the  safe  shelter  of  my  arms  then  my 
heart  would  be  freed  from  the  great 
burden  which  now  oppresses  me. 

But  as  they  have  grown  in  body  and 
mind  they  now  are  obliged  to  leave  this 
security  for  the  unknown  dangers  of 
the  school.  I  have  done  what  I  could. 
Who  but  Thou  canst  now  protect  them? 
Thou  alone  canst  work  the  miracle 
which  can  save  their  souls  and  bodies. 

Make  the  motormen  on  the  swiftly 
moving  cars  be  watchful  when  my  little 
ones  go  by.  Make  the  chauffeur,  out  on 
his  joy  ride,  slacken  up  when  my  chil- 
dren cross  the  street.  Momentarily 
blind  the  eyes  of  my  little  ones  when 
they  pass  billboards  covered  with  vulgar 
posters. 

Close  their  ears  to  blasphemy  and  in- 
decency; make  safe  for  them,  rotten 
sidewalks  and  sewerage  filled  ditches, 
so  my  darlings  may  pass  along  unharm- 
ed. 

Oh,  Father  of  all,  follow  my  children 
into  the  ill  lighted,  poorly  ventilated, 
over-crowded  school  room ;  save  their 
eyes  from  being  injured  as  other  chil- 
dren's are;  direct  some  streams  of  fresh 
air  to  the  needy  lungs  of  my  children. 
Keep  their  brains  clear  for  study  in  the 
midst  of  others  stupefied  by  lack  of  air. 
Save  them  from  the  contagious  diseases 
and  vermin  brought  to  school  by  other 
children  ill  safeguarded.  Why  cannot 
there  be  medical  inspection  of  all  those 
who  sit  near  or  play  with  my  own? 

I  have  taught  my  children  to  be 
dainty  and  refined  in  all  their  personal 
habits.  Do  not  let  them  be  corrupted 
by  vicious  children.  Let  no  one  dis- 
tribute indecent  literature  to  them. 

I  dread,  too,  their  danger  to  disease 
from  foul  expectorations  in  buildings 
and  on  sidewalks.  Save  them  from 
tubercular  infection. 

I  used  to  make  their  dainty  white 
clothing,  and  knew  it  was  sanitary,  but 
now  they  need  things  prepared  by  more 
skillful  fingers.  Oh,  Lord,  watch  over 
the  sweatshops  where  my  little  ones' 
coats  are  made.  If  poorly  paid,  diseased 
workers  sew  there,  miraculously  steri- 
lize every  garment  which  comes  to  me 
for  my  little  ones.  If  wretched  fac- 
tory help  make  many  other  things,  I 
pray  that  some  divine  alchemy  may 
safeguard  all  which  comes  to  my  chil- 
dren. 

They  are  yet  so  young  and  weak,  they 
cannot  resist  the  child  abductor,  and  my 
heart  is  wrung  with  anguish  for  fear 
the  mild  punishments  meted  out  to  other 
child  thieves  may  encourage  one  to 
steal  mine.  Oh,  keep  these  of  mine. 

I  even  fear  now  about  their  food. 
Other  children  eat  adulterated  food, 
poisonously  colored  candy,  embalmed 
meats,  ptomaine  poisoned  canned  goods, 
and  cold  storage  fowls;  they  drink 
water  infected  with  typhoid  germs; 
they  breathe  air  from  decaying  garbage 


in  alleys ;  are  stung  by  disease-laden 
flies  and  mosquitoes,  and  they  die.  I 
ask  divine  help  to  make  safe  to  mine  all 
these  unhealthy  things. 

I  have  great  anxiety  for  the  future. 
How  can  my  daughter  be  saved  from  the 
white  slave  traffic ;  how  can  my  son 
be  kept  from  the  corruption  of  the 
saloon,  the  gambling  hell  and  the 
brothel?  These  evils  are  thick  in 
many  great  cities.  Send  guardian 
angels  by  their  side  each  hour,  oh  Lord, 
for  I  their  mother  can  do  so  little ;  I  can 
only  pray. 

I  dread  for  my  son  the  corruption  of 
some  kinds  of  business  life ;  the  grafters 
in  politics  and  private  immorality.  I 
grieve  over  the  possibility  of  my  daugh- 
ter's marriage  to  a  cruel,  unfair,  stingy, 
domineering,  wicked  or  unchaste  man. 

No  matter  how  old  these  children 
may  grow,  dear  Lord,  they  will  still  be 
mine,  and  are  they  not  Thine,  Thine  to 
be  saved  from  all  these  imminent  perils? 

Miraculous  divine  power  alone  can 
now  help  them,  for  I  cannot  do  more. 
Surely  I  ask  but  little,  these  two  to  be 
cared  for,  no  great  number  among  the 
many.  I  am  not  ambitious  but  for  my 
own  and  their  best  welfare. 

Grant  me  this  boon.  Will  not  the 
prayer  of  this  importunate  mother  bring 
miraculous  help?  Thou  hast  promised 
that  when  I  ask  I  shall  receive.  Can  1 
not  have  an  answer  so  that  my  agonized 
soul  may  find  peace?  Can  I  not  find  in 
Thy  Holy  Word  some  assurance  of 
help?  "The  voice  of  Rachel  weeping 
for  her  children,"  I  remember,  and  is  it 
possible  there  are  other  mothers  pray- 
ing this  same  prayer  for  protection, 
each  for  her  own?  "No  man  liveth  to 
himself,"  I  read,  and  does  it  mean  that 
all  children  have  their  fate  bound  up 
with  mine?  Are  others  as  dear  to 
Thee?  Thou  wilt  do  no  miracles  for  a 
few  when  human  agencies  can  do  for 
many? 

How  can  I  do  this?  All  this  means 
changing  many  unjust  laws  and  ordin- 
ances, and  then  enforcing  them.  But 
with  the  matter  of  law  I  have  no  pow- 
er. I  am  helpless.  I  am  a  woman. 

What  precious  verse  can  guide  me? 
Wilt  Thou  send  no  flash  of  light  to  il- 
lumine my  sorrowing  perplexity?  When 
Moses  was  distracted  with  doubt  and 
modesty,  God  asked  him,  "What  is  that 
in  thy  hand?"  Is  there  some  weapon 
near  at  hand  for  me  which  I  can  seize 
to  safeguard  all  children,  my  own  in- 
cluded? Is  there  a  weapon  for  the 
hand  of  every  other  troubled  mother? 
What  but  the  ballot  can  do  these  things 
for  all  which  I  now  have  prayed  Thee 
to  do  for  mine? 

Yes,  Lord,  I  hear  Thy  voice.  Thou 
wouldst  save  all  through  us  Thy  serv- 
ants. Thou  wouldst  use  our  ballots  to 
make  safe  conditions  for  all  Thy  little 
ones. 

If  the  ballot  is  what  we  now  need, 
give  us  the  complete  ballot.  Put  it  in- 
to our  hands  in  so  startling  and  miracu- 
lous a  manner  that  scoffers  may  under- 
stand. 

I  pray  now  for  the  ballot.  I  am  a 
praying  woman  and  ask  this  gift  from 
Thee.  Why  does  it  not  come  quickly? 

I  read  again,  "Why  criest  Thou  unto 
me?  Speak  to  the  children  of  Israel  that 
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they  go  forward."  And  does  that  mean 
that  we  must  move  ahead  ourselves  and 
thus  get  the  ballot;  that  we  must  work 
for  what  we  need  instead  of  lazily  pray- 
ing to  have  blessings  dropped  into  our 
effortless  hands?  We  must  work  out 
our  own  salvation. 

Forgive  my  laziness,  my  ignorance, 
tny  selfishness.  We  mothers  must  work 
as  well  as  pray.  I  am  no  longer  hope- 
less. Now  indeed  we  are  the  daughters 
of  God,  if  we  may  work  with  Thee. 
We  rejoice  that  as  we  are  getting  the 
ballot  Thou  wilt  make  us  women  to  be 
the  guardian  angels  by  the  sides  of  our 
little  ones;  that  Thou  wilt  call  us,  and 
dost  call  us,  to  safeguard  street,  alley, 
school,  public  building,  food,  water,  air, 
society  and  business.  Thou  wilt  send 
from  the  distant  courts  above,  no  angel 
with  flaming  sword  to  drive  out  evil, 
when  it  can  be  done  by  the  votes  of 
women  who  are  right  on  the  spot. 

Thou  wilt  send  no  cherubim  or  sera- 
phim with  wings  of  mercy  and  healing, 
no  chariots  of  fire,  no  miracle  of  fire, 
lightning  or  earthquake,  when  the  still 
small  voice  of  the  mother's  ballot  drop- 
ping into  the  ballot  box  can  do  Thy 
work. 

Grant  us  Thy  blessing  as  we  women 
rise  from  our  knees  and  go  into  the 
world  to  help  Thee  answer  our  own 
prayers. 

HE  CHURCH  MISSION  OF  HELP 
IN  ANNUAL  SERVICE 
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A  SERVICE  OF  ESPECIAL  interest 
to  social  workers  was  that  held  in  New 
York  at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the 
Divine  on  Sunday  evening,  February  8. 
This  was  the  annual  service  of  the 
Church  Mission  of  Help. 

Two  of  the  hymns  sung  were  selected 
from  THE  SURVEY'S  Hymns  of  Brother- 
hood; the  sermon  was  by  the  Rev. 
Father  Huntington,  well  known  for  his 
interest  in  social  welfare.  Dr.  Manning, 
rector  of  Trinity,  a  parish  standing  pre- 
eminently for  social  advance,  had  charge 
of  the  service,  while  in  the  choir  were 
clergy  representing  a  large  number  of 
Episcopal  churches  in  New  York. 
Theological  students  formed  the  choir. 

Among  the  thanksgivings  were  those 
for  the  "mayor's  appointments,  particu- 
larly the  appointment  of  Katherine  Be- 
ment  Davis  as  commissioner  of  correc- 
tion ;  for  the  increasing  sense  of  social 
responsibility  for  moral  conditions," 
while  among  the  Intercessions  were 
those  for  the  "integrity  and  wisdom  of 
all  who  have  to  deal  with  the  social 
evil;  increasing  sense  of  responsibility 
of  men  and  women,  as  parents,  as  own- 
ers of  property,  as  employers  of  labor; 


more  serious  and  reverent  approach 
on  the  part  of  all  to  the  problem  pre- 
sented by  the  social  evil;  that  parents 
may  teach  truth  to  their  children." 

The  Church  Mission  of  Help  repre- 
sents a  specialized  form  of  religious  so- 
cial service.  It  is  a  voluntary  society 
of  the  Episcopal  church,  dealing  with 
immorality.  On  its  educational  side  it 
aims  to  bring  home  to  the  church  its 
responsibility  for  immorality. 

Toward  this  end,  it  has  published  the 
results  of  its  investigation:  The  Way- 
ward Girl  and  the  Church's  Responsi- 
bility (50  cents) ;  Man's  Inhumanity  to 
Woman,  Foremost  Fact  of  All  the 
World,  Relation  between  Misinformation 
in  Sex  Matters  and  Vice  as  Recognized 
by  Recommendations  of  the  Vice  Com- 
missions, and  lists  of  recommended 
books,  which  may  be  had  on  application 
at  the  office.  During  the  general  con- 
vention of  the  Episcopal  church  in  New 
York  in  October,  1913,  the  society  held 
an  exhibit  showing  by  photograph  and 
by  concise  statements  the  factors  of  way- 
wardness. It  brought  out  the  respon- 
sibilities of  owners  and  employers, 
teachers,  parents  and  the  clergy.  These 
screens  were  entitled:  Why  the  girl 
goes  wrong;  The  abnormal  home;  De- 
fections ;  Unsaf  eguarded  amusements ; 
Disorderly  conditions  and  neighborhood 
children;  The  varied  influences;  the 
school,  child  labor,  the  street,  industry; 
When  the  girl  goes  wrong  (snowing  the 
extreme  youth  of  the  girl) ;  When  the 
girl  has  gone  wrong  (unmarried  moth- 
ers) ;  Her  downfall ;  What  the  church 
loses  when  the  girl  goes  wrong.  Other 
screens  showed  possibilities  of  education 
for  both  boys  and  girls,  and  legislative 
attempts  at  betterment.  On  one  was  a 
map  showing  by  black,  grey  and  white, 
the  ages  of  consent  in  the  various  states. 
Others  showed  the  specific  work  being 
done  by  the  Church  Mission  of  Help, 
both  within  and  without  reformatory  in- 
stitutions. 

During  the  convention  the  society  also 
held  a  mass  meeting  with  the  general 
subject :  The  Church's  Fight  against 
Immorality  and  the  Social  Evil — over 
1.100  p*eople  being  present.  Another 
meeting  was  held  for  church  workers 
with  delinquent  girls  in  St.  Michael's 
Parish  House. 

The  society  has  organized  Church 
Mission  of  Help  groups  or  branches  in 
several  of  the  city  parishes,  the  direct 
object  being  to  bring  home  to  the  women 
of  the  church  their  individual  and  so- 
cial responsibilities.  These  groups  do 
not  undertake  rescue  work. 

On  the  rescue  side  the  third  report,  just 


issued,  shows  that  the  Church  Mission 
of  Help  has  reached  over  400  girls  in 
the  past  year,  253  of  these  were  referred 
by  social  agencies,  churches,  individ- 
uals and  the  Women's  Night  Court;  122 
were  being  visited  in  institutions,  such 
as  Bedford  and  Hudson,  and  54  were 
referred  for  advice. 

The  new  report  shows  the  nature  of 
the  work  under  the  captions  The  visi- 
tor's personal  work  with  the  girls;  Un- 
married mothers;  The  girl  who  has  dis- 
appeared; Conviction  secured;  Commer- 
cialized prostitution ;  Protection  against 
immorality;  Defectiveness ;  Religious  in- 
fluence, etc. 

SOCIAL    SERVICE    AT    THE    GEN- 
ERAL CONVENTION  OF  1913 

ALTHOUGH  THE  SURVEY  in  this  de- 
partment* has  devoted  much  space  and 
laid  great  emphasis  on  the  Social  Service 
Week  observed  by  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
the  publication  of  a  booklet  containing 
the  papers  and  addresses  then  presented 
is  called  to  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers to  complete  our  service  to  them 
with  reference  to  this  occasion. 

Within  and  beyond  this  Commission 
of  the  Church  that  occasion  is  signifi- 
cant as  opening  an  epoch  in  the  social 
service  of  the  church.  For  not  only 
were  the  various  church  agencies  then 
correlated  as  never  before,  but  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Social  Service  became  a 
permanent  executive  function  and 
agency  of  the  general  convention.  Al- 
ready related  to  it  are  the  social  service 
agencies  or  agents  appointed  and  at 
work  in  seventy-five  dioceses  and  mis- 
sionary districts  and  a  far  larger  num- 
ber of  parish  organizations. 

As  striking  the  keynote  for  all  these 
ecclesiastically  recognized  and  constitu- 
ent agencies  the  addresses  and  papers 
published  in  this  booklet  have  a  signifi- 
cance beyond  their  personal  expression 
and  intrinsic  worth.  But  to  all  who 
would  take  the  rising  social  tempera- 
ture and  feel  the  steady  social  pulse- 
beats  of  church  men  and  women, 
this  booklet  of  181  pages  will  be  valu- 
able. Its  contents  cover:  The  Church 
and  the  Social  Movement;  the  Church 
and  Industry ;  the  Church  and  the  Rural 
Problem;  Co-operation  with  Secular 
Agencies,  and  Education  for  Social 
Service,  with  appendices  containing  a 
Social  Litany  and  exhibit  charts.  It  may 
be  procured  at  the  Church  Mission 
House,  New  York  City. 

"See  THE  SURVEY  of  November  29,  1913, 
pp.  216-220  and  January  31,  1914,  p  522. 
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EORGE  FITCH,     in     Collier's,  writes 
in  this  wise  of  "short  courses" : 

When  winter  descends  upon  the  farm 
and  drapes  itself  gracefully  over  the  corn- 
field, the  twine  binder,  the  kitchen  pump, 
the  straw  pile,  and  the  rural  mail  box, 
the  farmer  no  longer  sits  by  the  kitchen 
fire  and  reads  a  file  of  almanacs  for 
recreation.  Instead  he  goes  down  to  the 
state  university,  enrolls  in  an  agricult- 
ural short  course,  and  returns  ten  days 
later  so  stuffed  and  distended  with  in- 
formation regarding  stock  judging,  soil 
fertility,  and  crop  rotation  that  he  turns 
the  parlor  into  a  laboratory  and  refuses 
to  allow  his  wife  to  sweep  up  the  mud 
which  he  has  tracked  in  onto  the  kitchen 
floor  until  he  has  analyzed  the  same  with 
a  high-power  microscope.  .  .  . 

There  was  a  time  in  college  histor> 
when  it  was  considered  a  crime  to  lead 
a  cow  into  a  classroom.  But  now  pro- 
fessors lead  whole  classes  into  cow 
stables,  and  if  some  graceless  joker  were 
to  imprison  a  pig  in  chapel,  the  head  of 
the  agricultural  department  would  prob- 
ably lecture  half  an  hour  upon  its  physi- 
cal development. 

The  state  universities  are  getting  to  be 
tremendously  useful  to  the  farmers.  But 
their  short  courses  should  be  extended 
to  include  other  taxpayers.  If  the  farm- 
er can  drop  into  a  university  and  load 
himself  down  to  the  Plimsoll  mark  with 
condensed  wisdom  in  ten  sixteen-hour 
days,  why  can't  the  rest  of  us?  Take  the 
subject  of  plumbing,  for  instance.  The 
average  man  finishes  his  education  about 
plumbing  when  he  learns  to  spell  the 
word.  For  the  rest  of  his  life  the  high- 
est-priced labor  in  the  world  grabs  him 
by  the  throat  and  shakes  a  $5  bill  out 
of  him  whenever  a  pipe  freezes  in  his 
home.  Think  of  the  amount  of  money 
and  conversation  a  short  course  in  plumb- 
ing would  save  a  harassed  nation ! 
*  *  * 

IN  proof  that  the  increased  cost  of  liv- 
ing is  neither  imaginary  nor  the  result 
of  extravagance,  The  Journal  of  Home 
Economics  publishes  the  following  statistics 
from  a  report  of  the  Chicago  Nursery  and 
Half-Orphan  Asylum: 

Average   cost   of   maintaining   one   child 
for  a  year: 

1874-1883 $79.98 

1884-1893 88.08 

1894-1903 -. 101.45 

1904-1913 140.60 


IN     several     states     during    this     snowy 
weather   Boy   Scouts   are   feeding  the 
birds  and  protecting  their  feeding  places. 
Scouting  publishes  a  general  appeal: 

Scout  Masters,  if  you  don't  already 
know  about  it.  consult  the  books  in  your 
own  or  the  public  library  and  ascertain 
why  birds  should  be  protected.  Then  tell 
your  boys  about  the  economic,  esthetic, 
symbolic  and  scientific  relation  of  birds 
to  man. 

The  work  has  been  well  carried  on  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  State  Game  Commis- 
sioner John  M.  Phillips  sent  out  a  request 
for  co-operation  and  has  given  much  time 
and  attention  to  the  work  himself: 

In  Beaver  Falls,  the  Boy  Scouts  se- 
cured a  quantity  of  grain  at  special  price 
from  the  leading  stores  and  started  out 
for  the  whole  day,  erecting  covers  or 
shelters,  putting  corn  fodder  and  pine 
where  they  went.  These  shelters  will  be 
replenished  and  the  ground  around  them 
kept  free  from  snow. 

In  Pittsburgh  the  boys  hung  suet  on 
the  trees  and  scattered  grain  in  places. 
They  also  built  shelters  for  the  ground- 
feeding  birds  and  otherwise  carried  out 
the  plans  laid  out  by  the  game  commis- 
sioner for  bird  protection. 

While  this  work  is  on,  Scout  Masters 
will  find  worth  the  telling  an  anecdote  of 
the  painter  of  Mona  Lisa  which  is  printed 
in  the  last  issue  of  Dumb  Animals: 

"One  of  the  things  that  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  used  to  do  as  he  walked  the  streets 
of  Milan  and  passed  the  shops,  was  to 
buy  the  birds  in  cages  and  then  open 
the  tiny  doors,  allowing  the  frightened 
captives  to  go  free.  .  .  .  As  the  years 
went  by,  almost  daily  was  the  great  art- 
ist seen  liberating  birds,  and  by  and  by 
the  common  people,  who  sold  their  wares 
all  along  the  sides  of  the  busy  streets, 
began  to  call  him  The  Bird  Ma/I.  They 
did  not  know  his  real  name,  nor  that 
his  was  the  greatest  name  not  only  in 
Italy,  but  in  all  Europe.  He  was  their 
Bird  Man,  the  man  who  helped  the  help- 
less; it  mattered  not  whether  the  sufferer 
was  a  tiny  bird  or  a  man  or  woman,  and 
they  loved  him  with  a  mighty  love. 

It  is  told  of  the  famous  painter  that, 
not  long  before  his  death,  he  was  asked 
which  of  all  the  honors  he  had  gained 
he  valued  the  most.  He  replied  that  the 
best  that  life  had  given  him  was  the  name 


of  The  Bird  Man  by  which  he  was  known 
to  the  shopkeepers  and  the  poor  people 
of  Milan." 

The  story  enables  us  to  mark  one  phase 
of  advance  in  social  control  since  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  Obviously,  the  more  birds  da. 
Vinci  bought,  the  more  they  were  cap- 
tured and  caged  and  offered  for  sale. 
Three  hundred  years  from  now  will  our 
present  schemes  of  humane  legislation 
strike  people  similarly,  as  of  the  cart-before- 
the-horse  sort? 


'"TPHE   Atlantic    Monthly    for    December 
published     an     article,     entitled     The 
Contented    Heart.     A   subscriber   sends    in 
the  following  story: 

There  was  once  a  man  who  had  a. 
Contented  Heart.  No  matter  what  hap- 
pened to  him  he  was  satisfied  with  it 
One  day  he  was  run  over  and  both  hit- 
feet  were  cut  off.  "Oh,  well,"  said  he. 
"they  always  were  cold,  anyway." 


CHILD.  CHILD 

GRACE  FALLOW  NORTON  in  Scribner's  M> 
zine 

Q  HILD,  child, 

The  city-alleys  reek; 
By   nighttime   and   by   daytime 

The  passing  engines  shriek, 
And  murky  is  the  Maytime 

Where  carriers  hoot  and  cry, 
Yet  here  thou  hast  thy  playtime 

And  hast  thy  lullaby. 

Child,  child, 

Men  say  and  poets  sing, 
"Thy  hope  of  joy,  O  Woman, 

Lies  in  this  single  thing. 
Of  life  or  love,  let  no  man 

Tell  thee  aught  else  were  bes* •: 
Thy  joy  of  joys,  O  Woman, 

Thy  child  upon  thy  breast." 

Child,  child, 

Alas,  and  if  it  be? 
Why  sing  the  joy  of  mothers 

And  sing  no  song  of  thee? 
Who  clamors  now  for  others, 

Rose-happed  though  they  should  lie. 
He  has  not  seen  thy  brothers 

Nor  heard  thy  lullaby. 

Child,  child, 

Some  say  thou'rt  doomed  to  fail. 
They  cry  we  do  not  need  thee, 

So  puny,  piteous,  pale! 
And  staying  not  to  feed  thee, 

They  wait  their  darling's  kiss. 
O  lest  they  hear  or  heed  thee 

Let  them  not  boast  their  bliss! 


Courtesy  Collier's  Weekly 
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44  INCOMPATIBILITY  of  temper"  can't  break 
JL  the  bonds  of  matrimony  in  New  York  state, 
but  it  does  suffice  to  divorce  public  officials  from 
their  jobs.  When  John  R.  Shillady  was  removed 
from  his  position  as  secretary  of  the  State  Indus- 
trial Board  a  fortnight  ago,  the  only  ground 
given  for  the  dismissal  was  that  Mr.  Shillady  is 
not  "compatible  to  a  majority  of  members  of  the 
board." 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  his  work  as  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Buffalo  Association  for 
the  Eelief  and  Control  of  Tuberculosis,  through 
which  he  built  up  one  of  the  most  widespread 
pieces  of  co-operation  between  manufacturers  and 
labor  unions,  are  naturally  curious  about  this 
matter  of  "incompatibility." 

Of  course  it  might  be  that  Mr.  Shillady 's  neck- 
ties, or  haircuts,  or  preferences  in  cabarets,  were 
not  agreeable  to  the  members  of  the  board.  The 
board  did  not  designate  the  worm-hole  in  this 
apple  of  discord. 

It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  certain 
transactions  of  the  board  were  incompatible  with 
John  Shillady 's  ideas  of  fair  and  open  play. 
Take  the  record  of  one  member,  for  example: 
Mr.  Flaesch,  representative  on  the  Industrial 
Board  from  Unadilla,  New  York,  did  not  feel  that 
the  secretary  was  in  full  accord  with  certain  of  the 
positions  he  (Mr.  Flaesch)  had  taken.  On  Sep- 
tember 25,  when  the  Tonawanda  Iron  and  Steel 
Company  applied  for  a  permit  of  exemption  to 
the  new  state  law  of  New  York  compelling 
"twenty- four  hours  of  rest  in  every  seven  consec- 
utive days"  for  employes  in  stores  and  factories, 
it  was  Mr.  Flaesch  who  made  the  motion  that  no 
such  permit  should  be  granted,  since  an  exemp- 
tion was  not  necessary  to  preserve  property,  life, 
or  health,  since  an  exemption  was  to  be  granted 
only  for  specific  cases  (not  for  an  entire  industry) 
and  for  specific  periods,  and  since  there  was  no 
sufficient  reason  for  exemption.  This  was  strong 
ground,  strongly  taken. 

But  on  October  8,  when  Miss  Goldmark,  for  pre- 
cisely the  same  reason,  moved  that  the  board  re- 
fuse an  exemption  permit  to  the  Kellogg  and 
Mulligan  Creamery  of  Ogdensburg,  Mr.  Flaesch 
not  only  cast  his  vote  in  favor  of  exemption,  but 
moved  that  "the  secretary  be  directed  in  notify- 
ing applicants  for  creamery  and  milk  companies 
of  the  board's  policy  in  denying  exemption  tinder 
Section  8A,  that  such  action  by  board  was  by 
vote  of  4  to  1,  Mr.  Flaesch  votinq  in  the  nega- 
tive"! 


N.  B. — A  leading  industry  in  Mr.  Flaesch 's 
home  district  (Unadilla)  is  the  milk  and  cream- 
ery business. 

And  on  November  26,  when  Jerome  Seacord,  a 
lawyer  of  Unadilla,  on  behalf  of  light  and  power 
companies  operating  in  four  counties  in  and 
around  Unadilla,  applied  for  an  exemption  to  the 
"one  day  rest  in  seven  law,"  Mr.  Flaesch  himself 
moved  that  the  application  of  the  "following  elec- 
tric light  companies  for  exemption  under  Section 
8  be  granted." 

But  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  oust- 
ing of  Shillady  was  more  than  a  question  of  per- 
sonalities; it  revealed  a  state  of  affairs  that 
threatens  the  morals  and  effectiveness  of  the  en- 
tire department  of  labor. 

The  new  Industrial  Board  of  New  York  and  the 
reorganization  of  the  labor  department  made  up 
one  of  the  most  promising  experiments  in  labor 
supervision  yet  attempted.  They  were  hailed  as 
bound  to  put  New  York  on  a  level  with  the  English 
factory  inspection  service ;  and  as  giving  the  state 
a  piece  of  governmental  machinery  comparable 
to  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission. 

If  the  present  tactics  are  kept  up,  how  long  will 
the  majority  of  the  State  Industrial  Board  be 
compatible  to  the  citizens  of  New  York  state? 

GEORGE 

HENRY  W.  THURSTON 

ALL  persons  deeply  interested  in  the  George 
'  Junior  Republic  or  in  its  founder,  William 
R.  George,  have  known  that  grave  charges 
against  both  him  and  the  institution  have  recently 
been  under  investigation.  Two  reports  have  now 
been  published,  neither  of  which  can  be  accepted 
as  final.  The  first  report  was  made  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  of  New  York  on  December  17, 
1913,  and  the  second,  printed  in  full  herewith,  was 
made  by  a  special  committeee  of  three  consisting 
of  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Lillian  D.  Wald  and  Justice 
Samuel  Seabury,  on  February  17,  1914. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities'  report  is  inde- 
cisive because  it  does  not  pass  finally  upon  the 
charges  against  Mr.  George  personally,  except  to 
express  an  opinion  that  he  should  not  continue  his 
connection  with  the  institution.  The  special  com- 
mittee of  this  board,  whose  report  the  board 
adopted,  asked  to  be  continued  "in  order  that  if 
necessary  a  report  upon  some  of  the  matters  not 
fully  dealt  with  herein,  and  which  vitally  concern 
the  interests  of  the  Republic,  may  be  taken  up  at 
a  later  date."  The  above  report  is  also  unsatis- 
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factory  and  inconclusive  in  some  of  its  state- 
ments of  disapproval  of  principles  and  methods 
used  in  the  George  Junior  Republic  at  Freeville 
about  which  there  is,  to  say  the  least,  much  hon- 
est difference  of  opinion  among  those  best  in- 
formed. 

The  second  report  claims  to  deal  only  with  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  George  personally,-  and  in  full  is : 

LYMAN  BEECHER  STOWE,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Joint  In- 
vestigation Committee  of  the  National  Association  of  Ju- 
nior Republics,  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  George 
Junior  Republic  Association  of  New  York. 

SIR:  The  undersigned  have  examined  carefully  the  printed 
volumes  of  evidence  submitted  to  them  for  their  consideration 
relative  to  the  charges  of  misconduct  which  have  been  made 
against  William  R.  George,  growing  out  of  his  relation  with 
the  George  Junior  Republic  at  Freeville,  N.  Y. 

There  are  three  specific  charges  which  have  been  particular- 
ly inquired  into.  Without  amplifying  them,  it  is  sufficient 
to  designate  them  as:  First — The  Whitmore  charge.  Sec- 
ond— The  Temple  charge,  and  Third — The  Klemm  charge. 

On  October  26,  1913,  the  Joint  Investigation  Committee 
passed  the  following  resolution:  "Resolved,  That  the  record 
compiled  by  this  committee  be  submitted  to  the  Board  of 
Judges  with  the  request  that  such  judges  decide  whether  or 
not  said  record  establishes  the  fact  that  William  R.  George 
has  been  guilty  of  any  wilful  misconduct  and,  if  so,  in  what 
respects." 

The  undersigned  find  that  the  Whitmore  charge  has  not 
been  proved  and  that  the  evidence  offered  in  support  of  that 
charge  is  unworthy  of  credence. 

As  to  the  second  and  third  charges,  which  Mr.  George  has 
practically  admitted,  we  find  that  he  is  guilty  of  what  we  re- 
gard as  willful  misconduct  in  both  cases.  His  action  in  each 
case  was  deliberate  and  in  the  highest  degree  improper,  but 
we  find  that  in  each  case  this  misconduct  was  without  crimi- 
nal intent  or  any  purpose  or  desire  to  injure  or  abuse  the 
parties  mentioned.  It  was  in  our  judgment  in  each  case  in 
pursuance  of  his  theory,  which  we  can  not  too  strongly  con- 
demn, that  being  the  head  of  the  republic  at  Freeville  he  could 
treat  and  handle  the  grown  women  among  the  citizens  there 
like  children,  and  according  to  his  whim  and  caprice  and  with- 
out regard  to  the  rules  and  usages  of  common  life  and  civi- 
lized society. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOSEPH  H.  CHOATE, 
LILLIAN  D.  WALD, 
SAMUEL  SEABURY. 
New  York,  February  17,  1914. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  persons  sign- 
ing this  report  reviewed  the  evidence  before  them 
with  the  greatest  impartiality  and  care.  Never- 
theless the  report  is  so  worded  as  still  to  leave  the 
public  in  doubt  as  to  the  full  significance  of  their 
finding.  For  example,  it  will  be  noted  that  this 
report  states  that  the  evidence  that  Mr.  George 
committed  a  crime  in  the  Whitmore  case  "is  un- 
worthy of  credence",  and  that  "in  each  case" 
(the  second  and  third  in  the  above  report  in 
neither  of  which  was  the  actual  commitment  of 
crime  charged)  "this  misconduct  was  without 
criminal  intent  or  any  purpose  or  desire  to  in- 
jure or  abuse  the  parties  concerned."  In  short, 
the  report  in  express  terms  exonerates  Mr.  George 
of  crime  or  any  pupose  or  intent  to  commit  crime 
or  injury. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  equally  express  terms,  it 
states  that  "he  is  guilty  of  what  we  regard  as  wil- 
ful misconduct."  To  pronounce  a  man  guilty  of 
deliberate  and  wilful  misconduct  and  at  the  same 
time  innocent  of  criminal  intent  is  to  be  of  slight 
use  in  helping  the  public  to  make  tip  its  mind 
about  him. 

The  decision  is  thus  so  indecisive  that  Mr. 
George's  enemies,  with  apparent  justification,  de- 


clare it  a  condemnation  and  his  friends,  with 
equal  warrant,  hail  it  as  an  exoneration. 

Where  does  the  truth  lie?  If  it  lies  on  the  side 
of  Mr.  George  and  the  whole  question  finally  re- 
solves itself  into  one  of  difference  of  opinion 
about  methods  which  Mr.  George  has  used  in  his 
relations  to  the  citizens  of  the  Eepublic,  which 
their  report  seems  to  imply,  the  further  question 
at  once  arises :  Was  all  the  evidence  from  this 
broad  field  before  this  committee  of  three,  whose 
task  was  to  pass  upon  the  specific  question  of  his 
wilful  misconduct. 

It  was  announced  that  an  official  effort  to  inter- 
pret the  ambiguous  decision  of  the  special  com- 
mittee of  three  would  be  made  on  Wednesday, 
March  11,  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  directors  of 
the  National  Association  of  Junior  Republics  and 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  George  Junior  Re- 
public Association  of  New  York.  If  no  convinc- 
ing interpretation  can  be  found  by  them  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  method  may  yet  be  devised  to 
bring  out  the  whole  situation. 

ROCK  AWAY:  1904—14-24 

THERE  is  good  news  in  the  assurance  given 
by  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
of  New  York  (see  Mr.  McAneny 's  letter  on  page 
760)  that  the  city's  holdings  on  Rockaway  Beach 
front  "will  be  withdrawn  from  general  public  use 
very  sparingly,  if  at  all. ' '  We  are  glad  to  share  it 
with  those  who,  for  ten  years,  have  hoped  to  see 
this  perfect  stretch  of  ocean  shore  made  perma- 
nently available  to  New  York  in  the  same  way  that 
Revere  Beach  offers  refuge  from  the  congestion 
and  heat  of.  Boston.  At  the  same  time  we  can- 
not think  that  the  fear  expressed  by  some  of  these 
people,  and  reported  in  the  article  to  which  Mr. 
McAneny  refers,  was  wholly  ungrounded. 

It  was  known  that  1,000  of  the  4,850  feet  of 
beach  front  had  already  been  withdrawn  by  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  for  a  site 
for  a  hospital  for  non-pulmonary  tuberculosis,  that 
another  request  for  the  withdrawal  of  600  feet 
had  been  made  to  the  board,  that  still  further  re- 
quests would  in  all  probability  be  presented,  and 
that  a  plan  for  converting  this  property  into  a 
public  park,  prepared  by  the  park  commissioner 
for  Queens  and  the  city's  landscape  architect,  not 
only  left  over  two-thirds  of  the  shore  unutilized 
for  recreation  purposes,  but  labelled  it  "space  re- 
served for  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions." 
The  public  had  no  knowledge  that  this  lay-out  was 
entirely  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  and  that  the  al- 
lotment of  one-fifth  of  the  shore  was  not  the  first 
step  in  carrying  it  out. 

No  such  wholesale  withdrawal  is  contemplated, 
Mr.  McAneny  assures  us  in  the  name  of  the  board 
with  which  decision  rests;  rather  its  policy  has 
been  for  the  general  public  use  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  shore  front.  This  is  consistent  with  the 
whole  history  of  the  Rockaway  campaign,  and 
with  it  THE  SURVEY  is  in  enthusiastic  accord. 

A  different  criticism  of  THE  SURVEY  has  come 
from  another  quarter.  For  eight  years  the 
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Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor  has  stood  ready  to  turn  over  $250,000  to  the 
city  for  a  municipal  seaside  hospital  for  children 
suffering  from  bone  tuberculosis,  so  soon  as  the 
city  furnished  an  adequate  ocean  site.  It  is  this 
hospital,  made  possible  by  this  gift — a  new  "Sea 
Breeze,"  enlarged,  public,  more  beautiful  and  ade- 
quate, ready  to  shelter  and  make  well  troops  of 
"Smiling  Joes,"  which  is  now  to  be  erected  at 
Eockaway  and  managed  under  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals.  Some  mem- 
bers of  the  association  felt  that  in  opening  up  the 
situation  THE  SURVEY  was  antagonistic  to  this 
project  and  would  have  barred  the  institution 
from  the  shore  front.  Nothing  is  further  from 
THE  SURVEY'S  position — nothing  save  the  con- 
trary extreme,  expressed  by  one  critic  who,  while 
not  prepared  to  say  that  no  portion  of  the  beach 
should  be  reserved  for  the  general  public  for 
bathing  and  recreation  purposes,  felt  strongly  that 
the  park  should  be  devoted  primarily  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  he  believed  it  was  originally  in- 
tended, i.  e.,  charitable  institutions. 

AT  risk  of  being  charged  with  delay  in  setting 
our  readers  right,  we  have  taken  some  pains 
to  make  a  study  of  the  Eockaway  movement  from 
its  inception  ten  years  ago.  A  lengthy  memoran- 
dum may  be  briefly  summarized  without  attempt- 
ing to  apportion  credit  for  the  advances  from  year 
to  year,  or  blame  for  the  delays.  We  recall  spirit- 
ed writings  from  time  to  time  by  Jacob  A.  Eiis  in 
which  he  pointed  out  how  Danish  children,  by  dint 
of  Christmas  stamps,  had  long  since  erected  a  sea- 
side hospital  for  little  sick  folk,  while  Greater  New 
York,  its  city  authorities,  private  organizations 
and  munificent  donors,  was  beating  time. 

So  far  as  the  records  show,  the  movement  began 
with  the  presentation  of  a  petition  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Borough  of  Queens  early  in  1904. 
This  petition  asked  for  the  establishment  of  a 
park  about  one  mile  west  of  the  property  of  the 
Eockaway  Beach  Park  Association,  to  extend 
westerly  7,000  feet  and  in  width  from  the  ocean 
to  Jamaica  Bay.  There  was  not  a  word  about 
hospital  sites,  nor  at  that  time  did  the  city  have 
power  to  use  for  such  purposes  land  acquired  for 
a  park.  This  petition  was  quickly  brought  before 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  with 
a  request  that  it  be  approved. 

During  the  summer  of  1904  a  strong  sentiment 
in  favor  of  the  pro.-ject  was  aroused.  The  lead  in 
stirring  up  interest  was  taken  by  the  East  Side 
Civic  League,  of  which  Charles  B'.  Stover  was  then 
secretary.  A  public  hearing  on  the  matter  was 
called  for  November  11. 

At  this  hearing  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
acquisition  of  the  property  were  based  entirely 
on  its  availability  as  a  pubHc  park.  A  petition 
with  over  250  signatures  urged  the  board  to  act 
favorably,  and  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New 
York  declared  in  a  letter  that 

"despite  the  great  extent  of  this  city's  water 
front,  there  now  remains  but  a  very  small  por- 
tion readily  accessible  to  the  masses  of  the 
population  for  purposes  of  free  bathing  and 


recreation,  nearly  all  of  the  frontage  suitable 
for  such  purpose  having  been  already  exploit- 
ed by  corporations  and  individuals  for  in- 
dividual profit." 

The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Small  Parks  and  for  a  year  lay  dormant  as  a  park 
project. 

In  September,  1905,  at  the  instigation  of  Wil- 
liam H.  Allen,  the  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor  received  its  first  gift  toward 
a  fund  to  build  a  great  seaside  sanatorium  for  cases 
of  non-pulmonary  tuberculosis  after  the  model  of 
its  experimental  hospital  on  Coney  Island.  During 
the  spring  of  1906  this  organization,  together  with 
the  Metropolitan  Parks  Association,  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  and  other  philanthropic  and 
civic  agencies  urged  the  passage  of  an  act  which 
would  permit  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment to  withdraw  from  the  Park  Department 
as  much  of  the  prospective  seaside  park  as  it  saw 
fit  for  the  accommodation  of  hospitals.  This  act 
was  passed  in  May  of  that  year. 

Contemporaneous  with  the  agitation  in  favor  of 
this  measure  was  an  agitation  in  favor  of  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  Eockaway  strip  by  the  city.  In 
this  campaign  agencies  which  were  interested 
mainly  in  sites  for  institutions,  such  as  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor, 
worked  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  agencies  in- 
terested mainly  in  a  seaside  park,  such  as  the  Out- 
door Eecreation  League.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  throughout  this  and  subsequent  years  the  As- 
sociation for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor 
not  only  was  the  pioneer  in  the  New  World  in  this 
branch  of  treatment  of  tuberculosis  but  gave  per- 
ennial tenacity  and  leadership  to  the  movement 
for  the  Eockaway  purchase. 

But  at  no  time  did  that  movement  become  one 
for  institution  sites  alone. 

After  the  money  stringency  of  1907  had  passed 
and  the  legal  questions  concerning  the  city's  bond- 
ed indebtedness  had  been  settled,  agitation  again 
became  active  and  in  the  fall  of  1909  a  vigorous 
campaign  directed  at  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  was  carried  on  in  and  out  of 
the  daily  press.  In  this  campaign  the  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  took  a 
leading  part,  and  it  brought  to  its  use  the  argu- 
ments and  statements  of  those  who  urged  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  property  as  a  park  site,  as  well  as 
of  those  who  spoke  of  the  need  for  institution  sites. 
Clearly,  that  leadership  and  that  advocacy,  im- 
posed a  certain  ethical  claim  upon  the  asso- 
ciation to  see  to  it,  when  the  day  of  plotting  the 
property  came,  that  the  recreational  as  well  as 
the  institutional  interests  be  given  just  considera- 
tion ? 

After  various  vicissitudes  the  whole  matter  was 
referred  in  October,  1910,  to  another  committee 
of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  and 
this  committee  rendered  its  report  July  27,  1911. 
In  urging  that  the  city  buy  the  Eockaway  site, 
which  had  now  dwindled  to  5000  feet,  the  commit- 
tee said: 

"The  beach  front  is  perfect  and  needs  no 
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treatment  for  park  purposes.  .  .  .  The 
property  is  very  desirable  in  every  way  for  a 
seaside  park,  and  in  addition  the  area  is  suffi- 
ciently large  to  accommodate  the  city's  needs 
for  sites  for  convalescent  homes  and  seaside 
hospitals." 

Thus,  in  the  mind  of  the  committee  whose  re- 
port clinched  the  final  purchase,  the  idea  of  a  park 
was  still  uppermost.  We  have  Mr.  McAneny's 
assurance  that  that  is  still  the  case  with  the  board 
as  a  whole.  Furthermore,  this  report  speaks  of 
the  area  as  being  large  enough  to  accommodate  in- 
stitutions; there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the 
committee  expected  the  beach  front  itself  down  to 
high  water  line  to  be  largely  used  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

SUCH  is  the  history  of  the  Bockaway  move- 
ment— a  history  of  accomplishment  after 
long  drawn  delays  and  difficulties.  Little  tuber- 
culous children  with  weighted  legs  and  weak  backs 
in  harness — and  those  interested  in  them — have 
helped  mightily  in  making  this  invigorating  shore 
front,  with  its  breeze  and  surf  and  tanning  rays, 
a  permanent  possession  of  all  New  York.  No  one 
would  want  to  deny  their  hospital  a  place  in  the 
sun — on  the  very  water's  edge  if  it  will  make  tha 
cure  come  quicker.  But  for  the  rest,  the  Rock- 
away  peninsula  is  so  narrow  that  any  institution 
in  the  mid-ground  between  ocean  and  bay  would 
be  wrapped  in  the  sounds,  and  smells  and  sights 
of  the  seashore;  while  the  beach  front  itself  offers 
robust  delights  for  those  strong  enough  to  share 
in  them. 

Who  can  doubt  that  its  development  as  a  place 
for  out-of-door  play  and  refreshment  for  all  city 
dwellers  will  add  to  the  health  of  the  thousands 
who  should  use  it  in  greater  and  greater  multiples 
year  after  year?  Instead  of  a  row  of  institutions 
we  want  a  groat,  sandy,  wind-swept,  water-splash- 
ed preventorium  of  tuberculosis  and  other  ills — 
a  fence  at  the  top  of  the  cliff,  to  use  the  words  of 
the  familiar  verse,  instead  of  an  ambulance  at 
the  bottom. 

The  long  delav  in  establishing1  the  new  seaside 
hospital  for  children  surely  called  for  the  allot- 
ment of  its  site,  so  that  ground  could  be  broken 


this  spring.     The  formal  offer  was  made  by  th< 
association  two  years  ago  next  month,  and  accep 
ed  shortly  thereafter  by  the  Board  of  Estima 
and  Apportionment.     But  surely  there  should  " 
no    further    parcelings    until,    not    a    suggest 
method  of  using  the  space,  but  a  deliberate  pi 
is  before  the  city  which  will  get  the  maximum  util 
ity  for  both  institutional  and  public  use.     Thi 
time  seems  opportune  to  canvass  the  whole  situa 
tion.    The  winter's  storms  have,  it  is  said,  gouge< 
out  the  superb  beach ;  does  New  York  need  to  erec 
a  pier  or  bulkheads  to  protect  the  city's  inves 
ment?     Can  further  plans  be  set  afoot  to  brin, 
Eockaway  nearer  Manhattan  in  car  fare  and  run- 
ning time?     In  the  early  stages  of  the  movement 
there  was  much  discussion  of  the  exchange,  by 
philanthropic  societies  which  have  sites  at  Sea 
Gate  and  Coney  Island,  of  these  holdings  for  sites 
at  Eockaway,  so  that  another  and  nearer  beach 
might  be  gained  for  the  city. 

At  least  three  heads  of  city  departments  under 
Mayor  Mitchel  have  at  one  time  or  another  been 
personally  interested  in  the  Eockaway  agitation. 
Mr.  McAneny's  active  interest  is  of  long  standing. 
Could  the  new  city  administration  do  a  more  popu- 
lar or  constructive  act  than  to  call  a  spring  con- 
ference of  all  organizations  and  individuals  in- 
terested, inviting  also  the  builders  of  Revere  and 
the  other  Boston  beaches,  the  recreational  parks  of 
Chicago,  the  inventors  of  the  Atlantic  City  board 
walk,  and  such  like  to  come  and  give  their  ideas  as 
to  the  development  of  this  wonderful  neck  of  land? 
Make  it  a  common  city  achievement  such  as  will 
fire  the  imagination  of  the  whole  people? 

More,  ten  years  have  passed  since  the  Rock- 
away  agitation  began.  The  7,000  feet  asked  for  in 
that  first  petition  for  an  ocean  park  in  1904  have 
dwindled  to  3,850  feet — to  but  a  little  more  than 
one-half.  Has  the  vision  of  the  city  dwindled? 
Has  it  no  task  for  the  next  ten  years?  There  re- 
mains the  entire  end  of  the  Rockaway  peninsula 
sea  and  bay  shore,  surf  and  still  water — creation 
of  the  gods,  untouched  as  yet  by  man.  Duplicate 
it  has  none  within  striking  distance  of  city  hall 
and  tenement. 

I<5  it  a  rope  of  sand  to  slip  through  the  fingers 
of  five  million  people? 


IN  THE  DISPENSARY 

JULIAN  WALTEB  BRANDEIS 


THEIR  parents  Vice  and  Need  have  placed 
them  there 

Upon  the  clinic  bench.    Wan  Hollow-Chest 
And  Pallid-Face,  a  sorry,  bloodless  pair; 
Wee  Drooping-Jaw  and  Sunken-Eyes  who  jest 
At  Twisted-Back  and  Crooked-Logs,  their  kin; 
Each  little  lord  transformed  by  Misery's  spell. 
How  shall  we  succor  them  and  give  them  back 
What's  theirs  by  right?    Shall  we  disguise  their 

woe 

With  drugs  and  brace,  with  splint  and  plaster- 
cast; 


And   walk   our    way   in    pride?     How    then    to 

look 

The  future  generations  in  the  face 
When  hardened  Time  has  worn  the  mask  away 
And  each  one  leads  his  copy  back  to  us? 
Nay  deeper,  deeper  far  our  duty  lies : 
To  draw  the  fangs  of  Want — to  throttle  Greed 
Within  her  lair — to  clip  the  claws  of  Vice — 
To  break  the  stifling  hold  of  Ignorance 
From  round  their  throat.     In  one  to  smother 

out 
The  fire  within  their  hell!    And  they'll  look  up. 
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WIDOWS'  PENSIONS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  am  reading  my 
morning  newspaper  and,  in  the  midst  of 
the  day's  news,  I  encounter  the  follow- 
ing item: 

Widowed  Mother  Needs  S35O. 

Until  her  husband's  death  two  years  ago, 
the  care  of  the  home  and  her  seven  children 
was  all  that  the  wife  of  a  laborer  had  to 
•concern  her.  The  sudden  change  was  bewilder- 
ing; but  she  was  courageous  and  with  help 
'  «ue  has  met  It.  Sorrow  has  again  come  to  her  In 
ner  baby's  death ;  and  It  has  been  necessary 
to  place  the  six-year-old  boy,  found  to  be  men- 
tally deficient,  where  he  can  have  the  attention 
he  needs.  Her  eldest  girl  has  married  and, 
•aside  from  the  help  which  bier  son-in-law  gives 
her,  the  widow  must  still  depend  on  the  gen- 
erosity of  others,  as  her  own  earnings  from 
doing  occasional  washings  amount  to  only  a 
dollar  or  two  a  week. 

The  three  boys  and  their  eight-year-old 
elster  go  regularly  to  school.  •  To  pay  the 
rent  of  a  home  for  them  and  give  them  plenty 
•to  eat  during  the  year,  $3.50  is  needed.  The 
-Charity  Organization  Society  asks  for  this 
amount  that  the  mother,  who  can  give  her 
children  such  good  personal  care,  may  keep 
them  with  her. 

Now  this  appeal  stirs  me  tremendously, 
especially  as  it  is  commended  by  an  or- 
ganization whose  word  I  trust,  whose 
work  I  support,  and  whose  active  lead- 
ers I  admire.  And  yet  I  don't  like  it  a 
little  bit,  and  to  it  I  cannot  respond. 

For  what  do  we  have  here  after  all, 
•but  begging — a  disguised  form  of  that 
very  practice  which  scientific  charity  has 
taught  us  to  abhor  and  never  to  encour- 
age by  our  support?  This  unfortunate 
widow  is  not  standing  on  the  public 
streets,  to  be  sure,  holding  out  her  empty 
'hands  for  alms.  But  what  is  the  real 
difference  between  such  action  on  her 
part,  and  the  action  of  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  in  standing  in  the  pub- 
lic prints,  and  holding  out  its  empty 
hands  for  alms  on  her  behalf  ? 

A  difference,  you  say,  in  the  fact  that 
I  know  that  the  appeal  of  the  society 
is  for  a  worthy  cause,  and  I  do  not  know 
this  in  the  case  of  the  woman  on  the 
street.  But  how  so  ?  Do  you  mean  that 
if  this  worthy  widow  should  go  upon  the 
street,  she  would  be  allowed  to  beg;  or, 
if  she  were  arrested,  that  the  judge  would 
let  her  continue  her  public  pursuit  of 
alms!  Not  at  all! 

Begging  is  begging  in  the  case  of  any 
person,  worthy  or  unworthy !  And  in 
the  same  way,  begging  is  begging  in  the 
case  of  any  institution  as  well  as  of  any 
person,  and  in  the  public  prints  as  well 
as  on  the  public  streets !  This  woman, 
in  spite  of  herself,  is  receiving  a  "dole", 
and  being  classed  among  beggars!  If 
this  is  not  true,  and  no  shame  is  involv- 
-ed,  why  is  such  scrupulous  care  taken  to 
•keep  her  identity  from  public  knowl- 
edge? 

And  then,  there  is  the  further  query — 
what  about  the  ability  of  a  society  to 
do  its  work,  when  it  is  obliged  to  beg 
publicly  for  help  in  such  a  pitifully 
worthy  case?  Is  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society,  with  all  its  unquestion- 


ed efficiency  and  good  intentions,  really 
able  to  serve  this  widow  as  she  should 
be  served,  if  her  family  is  to  be  not 
merely  held  together  but  nourished  and 
fostered  ? 

Again  I  take  up  my  paper,  and  I  see 
the  article  published  in  the  Times  on 
December  14,  describing  the  "100  need- 
iest cases"  in  New  York  city.  As  I  read 
the  details  of  these  cases,  I  am  struck 
at  once  by  the  frequency  with  which 
the  condition  of  widowed  motherhood 
appears  as  a  factor  in  the  general  prob- 
lem. I  begin  to  count ;  but  before  my 
study  is  completed,  I  find  the  article  of 
Dr.  Rubinow,  in  THE  SURVEY  for  Jan- 
uary 3,  and  am  informed  therein  that,  in 
no  less  than  45  of  these  100  cases,  the 
husbands  are  dead  and  the  mothers  there- 
fore widowed ! 

Now  how  much  is  proven  here  about 
poverty  in  general,  I  dare  not  say.  But 
as  regards  these  specific  cases  of  the 
worst  kind  of  poverty,  this  much  is  cer- 
tainly proven — that  between  40  and  50 
per  cent  are  cases  of  widowed  mother- 
hood, and  that  the  charity  societies  are 
unable  to  such  a  degree  to  care  for  them, 
that  they  gladly  accept  the  help  of  a 
newspaper  to  raise  money  on  their  be- 
half! 

The  good-will  of  these  organizations  I 
would  never  question — to  their  skill  I 
would  gladly  testify.  But  when  I  am 
confronted  by  such  a  harrowing  appeal 
as  this  generously  displayed  in  the 
Times,  I  am  tempted  to  question  their 
ability  to  do  what  ought  to  be  done  in 
the  name  of  decency,  to  say  nothing  of 
abstract  justice. 

Such  considerations  as  these,  how- 
ever, are  hardly  conclusive.  What  we 
have  here,  in  the  case  of  a  destitute 
widowed  mother,  is  primarily  of  course 
a  case  of  poverty.  But  what  we  have 
ultimately  is  a  case  of  child  welfare.  It 
is  not  so  much  poverty  that  we  want  to 
relieve,  as  it  is  children  that  we  want  to 
save.  And  this  means,  does  it  not,  that 
in  this  case,  as  in  all  cases  where  chil- 
dren are  involved,  the  state  must  be 
called  upon  to  act  ? 

When  the  child  is  perishing  from  heat 
and  dirt  in  the  crowded  tenements,  the 
state  (or  city)  provides  playgrounds, 
recreation  centers,  and  public  baths. 
When  the  child  is  maltreated  by  its  par- 
ents, the  state  lifts  its  protecting  arm, 
and,  if  necessary,  takes  the  victim  and 
cares  for  him  itself.  When  the  child  is 
vicious,  the  state  again  interferes  and 
undertakes  to  reform  the  delinquent. 
When  the  child  is  feeble-minded,  or 
orphaned,  the  state  takes  the  unfortunate 
victim  into  its  care  and  does  all  that  is 
humanly  possible  on  its  behalf.  And 
since  all  children  are  ignorant,  the  state 
builds  its  schools  and  decrees  a  compul- 
sory system  of  public  education. 

Why  should  not  this  same  great  policy, 


everywhere  accepted,  hold  good  with  the 
child  who  is  simply  poor  ?  Why  wait  un- 
til it  is  orphaned,  or  sick,  or  maimed,  or 
delinquent,  before  calling  upon  the  state 
to  act  ?  Why  spend  millions  to  heal  its 
disease,  or  dispel  its  ignorance,  and  not 
one  cent  to  banish  its  destitution?  And 
if  this  plea  is  sound,  where  can  a  better 
or  wiser  beginning  be  made  in  this  ex- 
tension of  public  guardianship  over 
''these  little  ones",  than  right  here  with 
the  children  of  widowed  mothers? 

JOHN  HAYNES  HOLMES. 
[Church  of  the  Messiah.] 
New  York. 


The  above  letter  clearly  indicates  a 
misconception  of  the  place  of  the  ap- 
peals made  by  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  in  particular  cases.  Unless  this 
misconception  can  be  removed  from  the 
mind  of  so  sympathetic  a  reader  as  the 
minister  of  the  Church  of  The  Messiah, 
the  question  fairly  arises  whether  such 
appeals  should  not  be  discontinued,  even 
though  this  should  impose  upon  the  so- 
ciety the  burden  of  raising  in  some 
other,  and  probably  more  expensive  way, 
the  $5,516.98  which  was  realized  from 
them  last  year. 

But  surely  the  fallacy  of  the  objection 
is  easily  seen.  The  society  is  able  to 
help  widows  and  others  only  because 
the  generous  public  does  respond  to  its 
appeals.  What  difference  does  it  make 
in  this  respect  whether  a  general  appeal 
is  made  for  a  relief  fund,  and  applica- 
tions are  then  entertained  for  grants 
from  it,  as  is  the  practice  of  most  relief 
societies,  or  the  money  is  raised,  as  by 
the  Charity  Organization  Society,  case 
by  case  as  it  is  needed?  The  society 
has  for  thirty  years  raised  by  the  latter 
method  most  of  the  relief  required  for 
its  families,  other  than  what  is  needed 
for  immediate  emergent  relief. 

Not  all  of  the  money  raised  in  this 
way  for  specific  families  comes  in  re- 
sponse to  such  newspaper  appeals,  but 
part  of  it  does.  Some  is  obtained  in  re- 
sponse to  letters,  some  on  personal  visits, 
and  some  over  the  telephone.  No  doubt 
Mr.  Holmes  himself  readily  enough  re- 
sponds when  some  legitimate  demand  is 
made  upon  his  church  or  himself  by  any 
of  the  last  three  methods.  No  such  ap- 
peal is  evidence  of  neglect  or  financial 
weakness  on  the  part  of  the  society. 
They  are  rather  exhibitions  of  strength 
and  efficiency.  For  the  simple  fact  is 
that  many  people  like  to  give  for  a  par- 
ticular family  rather  than  to  an  imper- 
sonal relief  fund,  and  such  a  gift  is  fre- 
quently followed  by  other  expressions  of 
personal  interest  and  helpfulness.  On 
the  case  by  case  plan  a  separate  ledger 
account  is  opened  with  the  family  and 
the  money  is  held  strictly  in  trust  for 
the  family  for  whom  it  is  given.  There 
are  some  objections  to  this  plan,  but  it 
has  many  advantages. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  if  relief 
for  widows  is  to  be  supplied  by  the  state 
some  commissioner  or  board  of  trustees 
will  have  to  beg  for  it,  quite  as  much 
as  the  societies  now  beg  from  the  giving 
public.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  ex- 
perience of  New  York's  Department  of 
Public  Charities  they  will  often  beg  in 
vain.  Often  they  will  have  to  be  satis- 
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fied  with  much  less  than  they  need. 
Often  the  taxpayers  and  real  estate 
dealers  will  have  a  more  potent  influence 
than  the  official  representative  of  the 
widows  and  their  children.  If  widows 
or  others  are  to  be  given  what  they  do 
not  earn  on  the  ground  of  need — some- 
body must  beg  for  it. 

How  I  wish  that  there  were  more 
justification  for  Mr.  Holmes's  glowing 
assertion,  for  example,  that  "when  the 
child  is  feeble-minded  .  .  .  the 
state  takes  the  unfortunate  victim  into 
its  care  and  does  all  that  is  humanly 
possible  on  its  behalf." 

Some  of  us  have  been  begging  earn- 
estly these  many  years  for  just  this  care, 
for  even  a  fraction  of  what  is  "humanly 
possible",  with  the  result  that  instead 
of  100  per  cent  philanthropy  for  the 
feebleminded  we  have  as  yet  a  beggarly 
20  per  cent. 

E.  T.  D. 


BABUSHKA 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  fate  of  Babush- 
ka,1— how  many  people  in  many  lands 
have  longed  and  yet  feared  to  know 
what  it  may  be !  Rumors,  each  worse 
than  the  last,  have  reached  the  papers, 
but  no  word  has  come  directly  from 
Madame  Breshkovsky  herself,  until  now 
we  are  allowed  to  share  a  letter  written 
to  her  son  in  St.  Petersburg. 

The  message  conies  from  the  prison 
at  Irkutsk  where  she  is  confined  and 
was  written  a  week  after  her  capture. 
Of  what  lies  in  store  for  her  she  has 
no  knowledge, — nor  does  she  seem  par- 
ticularly concerned  for  the  future. 
Her  one  anxiety  is  to  comfort  her 
friends  and  quiet  their  fears.  "Being 
sure  of  the  trouble  of  all  my  friends 
upon  my  health,"  she  writes  to  her  son 
"Kola," — "I  ask  you,  my  dear,  to  let 
them  know  that  I  am  quite  well  and 
the  rest  is  'all  right.'  I  have  everything 
necessary.  I  see  nothing  dangerous  for 
me,  and  will  try  my  best  to  preserve 
my  health  in  the  same  good  condition 
as  it  is  now." 

What  a  spirit  in  what  a  body  1  While 
our  fears  may  not  be  allayed,  we  sure- 
ly welcome  gratefully  the  comforting 
word  that  she  has  been  at  such  pains  to 
send  to  her  American  friends. 

MABEL  HAY  BARROWS  MUSSEY. 

Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


A  SELF-SUPPORTING  S-CENT   BATH 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  article  in  THE 
SURVEY  for  February  21  by  Dr.  Arm- 
strong on  the  "Public  Bath  Advertising 
Campaign  stated  that  it  costs  the  city 
about  twelve  cents  each  to  furnish  baths. 
This  prompts  me  to  write  about  the 
success  of  the  S.  Liebmann's  Sons  Brew- 
ing Company  in  cutting  down  the  ex- 
pense of  conducting  a  bath  house  if  run 
in  connection  with  and  adjoining  a  large 
manufacturing  concern  using  steam, 
water  and  electricity. 

When  investigating  public  bath  house 
facilities  about  twelve  years  ago  I  was 
told  that  the  baths  in  Center  Market 
Place,  run  by  the  Association  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  Poor, 

'See  THE  SURVEY,  December  20,  1913. 


charging  five  cents  per  person  for  a 
shower  bath,  had  a  deficit  of  about  $17,- 
000  per  annum. 

About  twelve  years  ago,  long  before 
the  city  built  its  public  baths,  my  com- 
pany built  the  Forrest  Street  Public 
Bath  based  upon  what  we  saw  at  Center 
Market  Place.  We  made  the  same 
charge  of  five  cents  for  a  bath  with  a 
fresh  cake  of  soap  and  a  clean  towel 
to  each  bather.  Since  built  this  bath 
has  been  self-supporting.  Although 
some  things  like  hot  water,  exhaust 
steam  and  electricity  are  furnished  by 
the  adjoining  brewery,  these  are  trivial 
economies  as  compared  to  the  saving 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  no  engin- 
eers, firemen,  boilers  and  upkeep  of 
same,  coal,  charge  for  electricity  to  run 
the  laundry  motor  or  extra  attendant 
to  regulate  the  temperature  of  the  water 
for  the  bathers  (each  bather  is  allowed 
to  manipulate  the  hot  and  cold  water 
valves).  There  is  no  danger  of  scald- 
ing as  the  hot  water  comes  from  a  spe- 
cial tank  in  the  brewery  always  kept  at 
a  temperature  of  100  degrees. 

The  bath  house  is  kept  warm  by  run- 
ning an  exhaust  steam  pipe  into  the 
heating  system  of  the  bath  house. 

The  Forrest  Street  Public  Baths  are 
being  used  by  35,000  people  annually 
and  are  managed  by  a  man  and  wife 
who  have  their  lodgings  above  the  bath 
house.  Only  in  the  summer  months  is 
there  an  extra  attendant.  Although  the 
city  in  late  years  has  built  many  baths 
there  is  a  demand  for  a  bath  that  is 
not  free  but  makes  a  moderate  charge 
of  five  cents  and  furnishes  absolutely 
clean  bathing  facilities. 

Many  manufacturing  concerns  might 
be  willing  to  provide  public  bathing  fa- 
cilities if  after  the  initial  outlay  for  the 
bath  house  they  were  not  involved  in  ad- 
ditional expense.  Although  city  water 
charges,  taxes  and  insurance  are  paid, 
the  Forrest  Street  Baths  have  shown 
an  average  net  return  on  the  capital  in- 
vested of  about  3  per  cent. 

J.   LlEBMANN. 

New  York. 

ROCKAWAY  BEACH.  ' 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Your  issue  of  Jan- 
uary 17  contains  an  article  entitled 
Rockaway  Beach  for  Bathers  or  Institu- 
tions, which  is  apparently  based  on  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  situation.  The 
property  acquired  by  the  city  on  Rocka- 
way Point  for  park  purposes  about  two 
years  ago  has  a  shore  frontage  of  about 
4,850  feet,  all  of  which  is  entirely  suit- 
able for  sea  bathing.  Of  this  frontage, 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment has  assigned  1,000  feet  to  Bellevue 
and  Allied  Hospitals  for  an  institution 
to  care  for  children  suffering  from  bone 
tuberculosis.  For  the  present,  only  a 
small  part  of  this  assigned  space  will  be 
occupied  by  buildings,  but  it  was  neces- 
sary to  plan  for  the  future  and  deter- 
mine, at  this  time,  how  the  completed  in- 
stitution would  be  located.  The  original 
plan,  as  submitted  by  the  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor, 
contemplated  the  use  of  1,600  feet  for 
this  purpose,  and  after  a  careful  study 
of  the  situation,  and  a  number  of  con- 
sultations between  the  Board  of  Esti- 

'See  page  756. 


mate  Committee  and  the  representatives 
of  the  association,  the  amount  of  beach 
to  be  assigned  for  this  purpose  was  re- 
duced to  1,000  feet.  This  is  the  only 
part  of  the  beach  which  has  been  taken 
for  institutional  purposes,  and,  as  you 
will  note,  represents  about  one-fifth  of 
the  shore  front,  and  not  two-thirds. 

The  plan  which  you  reproduce  is  one 
which  has  been  prepared  by  the  com- 
missioner of  parks,  Queens,  and  merel)- 
suggests  one  method  of  using  this  space. 
None  of  the  area  can  be  withdrawn  for 
park  purposes  excepting  by  action  of  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment, 
and  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
beach  front  will  be  withdrawn  from  gen- 
eral public  use  very  sparingly,  if  at  all. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  certainly  no 
plan  contemplated  which  calls  for  any- 
such  withdrawal. 

The  plan  as  reproduced  is  apparently 
not  drawn  to  scale,  as  I  understand  that, 
even  according  to  this  plan,  only  2,300 
feet  of  the  shore  front  is  devoted  to  in- 
stitutions, and  over  2,500  feet  left  free 
for  bathing  purposes. 

The  best  medical  advice  obtainable 
pointed  to  the  desirability  of  locating  the 
new  institution  for  the  treatment  of 
bone  tuberculosis  as  near  to  the  water's 
edge  as  possible,  as  such  proximity  is 
said  to  enhance  the  therapeutic  value 
of  the  treatment.  The  free  gift  of  the 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  Poor  to  the  city  of  over 
$250,000  to  defray  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion for  the  first  units  of  this  hospital 
was  made  on  the  condition  that  a  suit- 
able site  fronting  on  the  ocean  be  pro- 
vided, and  this  offer  was,  in  large  part, 
responsible  for  the  agitation  which  re- 
sulted in  the  acquisition  of  the  park. 
GEORGE  MCANENY. 
[President,  Board  of  Aldermen.] 

New  York. 

January  29. 



FROM  CHILDREN'S  COURT 
TO  AMHERST 

To  THE  EDITOR:  At  Amherst  College 
one  of  the  most  popular  boys  of  his 
class  is  taking  a  scientific  course,  hold- 
ing a  well-earned  scholarship,  and  pay- 
ing his  expenses  with  money  earned  in 
a  bakeshop.  Few  of  his  fellows  are 
better  liked  or  more  highly  respected. 
If  he  can  find  time  for  training  he  is 
expected  to  be  a  great  point  winner  for 
Amherst  next  summer  on  athletic  fields. 

This  same  young  man  literally  fought 
his  way  through  the  Mount  Hermon 
Preparatory  School  in  Northfield,  Mass. 
He  had  little  more  than  a  change  of  lin- 
en and  the  clothes  he  wore  when  he 
made  his  first  appearance  in  Northfield. 
During  the  four  years  he  spent  there  he 
worked  as  a  baker  when  his  school  fel- 
lows were  at  play.  Vacations  were  spent 
working  in  the  fields,  by  which  means 
he  earned  sufficient  money  to  supply 
himself  with  books  and  clothes. 

This  boy  first  came  into  public  notice 
eight  years  ago  next  April,  when  he  was 
picked  up  in  the  streets  of  New  York  by 
a  policeman  who  took  him  into  the  chil- 
dren's court  on  a  charge  of  vagrancy. 
Of  himself  he  knew  little  more  than  the 
name  given  him  by  his  parents,  who  de- 
serted him  long  before  he  was  able  to 
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cake  care  of  himself.  He  was  sent  to 
the  Children's  Village,  which  is  main- 
tained at  Dobbs  Ferry  by  the  New  York 
Juvenile  Asylum. 

From  that  institution  he  was  dis- 
charged after  two  years,  during  which 
time  he  had  conducted  himself  in  a  man- 
ner to  win  the  respect  of  his  fellows 
and  of  his  teachers.  He  might  have 
stayed  on  in  the  Children's  Village,  but 
the  superintendent,  Guy  Morgan,  deem- 
ed it  wise  to  permit  him  to  attempt  to 
fight  his  way  to  higher  education.  For 
eight  years  this  boy  has  lived  a  decent, 
clean  life,  and  having  made  his  way  up- 
ward literally  from  the  gutter,  there 
would  seem  to  be  every  assurance  that 
he  is  to  hold  his  place  as  a  good  citizen. 

Of  just  such  wards  New  York  city 
has  an  army  of  24,000.  It  is  to  the  ut- 
ter shame  of  the  greatest  city  of  the 
western  world  that  it  neglects  these 
wards,  paying  for  the  maintenance  and 
the  education  of  each  one  of  them  $90  a 
year  less  than  the  average  amount  paid 
by  other  cities  and  other  states. 

LEO  L.  REDDING. 

New  York. 


A  CORRECTION 

To  THE  EDITOR:  One  of  the  many  dis- 
advantages in  being  so  far  away  from 
New  York  city  is  that  I  cannot  read 
the  proof  of  my  articles  on  social  in- 
surance in  European  lands.  Most  print- 
ers' errors  are  evident  enough  to  the 
intelligent  readers  of  THE  SURVEY,  but 
I  can  hardly  expect  them  to  supply  omis- 
sions. For  this  reason  may  I  ask  you 
to  complete  the  middle  paragraph  on 
page  463  of  the  article  on  Old-Age 
Pensions  in  Denmark  in  THE  SUR- 
VEY of  January  17  by  printing  the  sen- 
tence: "This  elaborate  statement  must 
be  duly  signed  by  the  applicant  and  by 
two  reputable  persons  who  are  willing 
to  vouch  for  its  truthfulness,  and  sup- 
plementary testimonials  as  to  his  char- 
acter and  necessitous  condition  must  be 
furnished."  The  first  six  lines  of  the 
succeeding  paragraph  have  been  cun- 
ningly inserted  by  the  printer's  devil, 
having  been  cribbed  from  other  por- 
tions of  the  article. 

With  all  good  wishes  for  your  social 
insurance  propaganda. 

KATHARINE  COMAN. 

Seville,   Spain. 


ADVOCATING  PENNY  LUNCH 
ROOMS 

To  THE  EDITOR  :  In  the  January  num- 
ber of  THE  SURVEY,  Joseph  Lee,  of 
Boston,  has  an  article  opposing  the 
Penny  Lunch  Rooms,  claiming  that  they 
will  disrupt  the  family.  I  want  to  ask 
him  how  it  is  possible  to  disrupt  a  fam- 
ily when  our  social  conditions  are  such 
that  the  mother  has  to  go  out  and  help 
make  a  living.  Isn't  that  family  already 
disrupted  ?  We  are  all  working  to  bring 
about  social  conditions  when  it  will  be 
possible  to  have  a  home  for  all  people, 
when  father  will  be  able  to  earn  enough 
and  make  it  possible  for  mother  to  re- 
main at  home;  but  until  such  time  the 
children  must  be  given  some  good,  sub- 
stantial food,  not  candy,  pickles,  and 
such  trash  as  they  can  buy  at  the  candy 
store. 


The  first  lunch  room  in  our  city  was 
started  by  the  teachers  of  a  school  lo- 
cated in  a  neighborhood  where  many  of 
the  mothers  were  compelled  to  go  out 
and  help  earn  a  living.  The  teachers 
found  that  their  pupils  could  not  work 
on  a  diet  of  candy  and  pickles  and  so 
decided  to  open  a  lunch  room.  This 
proved  so  helpful  that  ten  have  so  far 
been  established  in  our  schools.  All  but 
one  are  located  in  districts  where  the 
children  are  poor.  The  one  in  the  Mt. 
Auburn  school  was  started  by  the 
Mothers'  Club,  because  they  wished  to 
give  their  children  better  food  than  they 
could  get  at  the  candy  store  at  recess 
time.  The  mothers  report  that  since 
they  have  opened  the  lunch  room  and 
the  children  get  good  food  at  recess 
time,  they  have  better  appetites  and  eat 
more  than  they  did  before. 

Many  times  children  do  not  eat  be- 
cause they  are  too  hungry  and  tired  af- 
ter the  walk  home  and  really  have  lost 
their  appetites  on  account  of  that.  Chil- 


dren often  eat  a  very  light  breakfast 
and  so  need  a  lunch  at  recess.  They 
are  like  little  chicks,  they  thrive  best  if 
fed  every  three  hours.  We  believe  there 
should  be  a  lunch  room  in  every  school 
which  should  supply  the  children  good 
food,  rather  than  depend  on  commercial- 
ism, as  in  that  case  we  know  the  only 
interest  is  to  make  money. 

MRS.  GEORGE  B.  TWITCHELL. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


THE  BACON  SERIAL 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  am  profoundly 
stirred  by  Mrs.  Bacon's  "Beauty  for 
Ashes,"  appearing  as  a  serial  in  THE 
SURVEY.  Its  chapters  are  replete  with 
life  as  it  really  exists  in  the  out-of-the- 
way  places  that  one-half  of  the  world 
knows  nothing  about. 

FERDINAND  F.  SCHULTZ. 
[Pastor,  Church  of  Christ] 

Chillicothe,  Ohio. 


Consider  the  Other  Fellow 


To  THE  EDITOR:  Major  Higginson 
either  fails  to  understand  important 
economic,  social  and  political  problems 
— the  solution  of  which  is  engaging  the 
attention  of  the  greatest  intellects  and 
men  of  the  highest  character  that  our 
generation  can  furnish— or  else,  because 
of  his  conservative  environment  and  in- 
nate reverence  for  the  •  "man  of  prop- 
erty," he  is  constrained  to  over-em- 
phasize certain  good  and  kind  traits  in 
men,  which  can  always  be  found  even 
among  those  who  may  be  guilty  of 
crime.  It  is  a  platitude  to  say  that  no 
one  is  wholly  good  or  entirely  bad  and 
that  charity  covers  a  multitude  of  sins. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Major  Higginson 
also  fails  to  understand  that  human  pro- 
gress is  the  proper  growth  and  the  right 
development  of  the  individual  man.  Ac- 
cumulated wealth  is  by  no  means  the 
right  measure  of  human  advancement. 
Were  this  so,  the  civilizations  of  Greece 
and  Rome  would  not  have  been  destroy- 
ed and  the  privileged  classes  of  France, 
before  the  Revolution,  should  have  been 
supported  and  sustained. 

The  amazing  accumulation  of  wealth 
during  the  last  century,  which  so  capti- 
vates the  imagination,  has  brought  with 
it  serious  economic  and  human  prob- 
lems, and  if  the  evolution  of  the  race  de- 
pends upon  an  ever  increasing  growth 
of  social  justice,  then  Mr.  Higginson  is 
entirely  wrong  in  diverting  thought 
from  this  fundamental  idea  by  implying 
that  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  justice 
and  that  one  should  be  content  with 
"kindness,  friendliness  and  charity." 

Germany,  England,  and  our  own  coun- 
try are  all  in  their  several  ways  attempt- 
ing the  solution  of  similar  problems.  It 
seems  to  be  the  hope  and  the  aim  of  the 
more  intelligent-minded  of  our  social 
and  political  thinkers  that  by  compelling 

'See  THE  SURVEY  of  February  7,  1914. 


and  maintaining  a  standard  of  right  con- 
duct among  those  men  who  are  exer- 
cising financial  and  economic  control,  so- 
cial and  economic  betterment  will  fol- 
low and  the  feeling  of  class  hatred, 
which  I  believe  Major  Higginson  exag- 
gerates, will  be  appreciably  lessened. 
The  prevailing  mental  attitude  which  he 
so  much  deplores  is  brought  about  much 
more  by  righteous  indignation  against 
wrong  doing  than  by  the  envy  of  the 
poor. 

We  are  going  through  a  moral,  as 
well  as  an  economic  rehabilitation.  For 
example,  it  is  true  that  much  of  the  peo- 
ple's savings  are  invested  in  railroad 
stocks,  both  directly  and  indirectly 
through  savings  banks'  investments,  and 
it  is  not  true  that  railroad  property  or 
any  other  form  of  wealth  itself  is  being 
attacked  by  public  clamor,  but  it  is  be- 
cause those  who  are  in  control  become 
rich  while  the  property  in  their  control 
becomes  poorer.  The  land  has  echoed 
with  the  names  of  prominent  men  dur- 
ing the  last  decade  who  have  been  rec- 
reant in  their  stewardship  of  property 
interests  and,  yet,  individually  grown 
richer.  There  are  altogether  too  many 
properties  going  into  receivers'  hands, 
associated  with  the  significant  fact  that 
those  who  have  been  controlling  them 
still  remain  multi-millionaires.  These 
conditions  should  be  straightened  out 
and  during  the  process  consequences 
must  temporarily  affect  the  just  as  well 
as  the  unjust. 

It  has  been  the  exception,  rather  than 
the  rule,  that  social  betterment  legisla- 
tion and  protective  measures  for  labor 
under  the  factory  system  have  ever  been 
secured  out  of  a  voluntary  spirit  of  ben- 
evolence. On  the  contrary,  they  have 
been  fought  for  and  obtained  in  the  face 
of  skillful  opposition  of  the  selfish  and 
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the  inert  conservative  forces  of  society. 
The  pathway  leading  to  a  greater  de- 
gree of  human  rights  and  social  justice 
seems  to  be  plainly  discernible  and,  al- 
though this  pathway  at  the  beginning 
may  seem  rough  and  difficult  (even  as 
rough  as  Major  Higginson  fears),  yet,  it 
seems  to  be  the  only  wise  course  to  pur- 
sue- ALFRED  L.  BAKER. 
[Alfred  L.  Baker  &  Co.] 
Chicago,  111. 


of  THE  ^SURVEY  are  interested  in  jus- 
tice as  well  as  charity,  and  one  way  to 
learn  what  justice  is  is  to  talk  these 
things  over  among  ourselves. 

A.  E.  HOUSE. 
Spokane,  Wash. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  Have  you  space  for 
a  brief  statement  from  the  viewpoint  of 
a  workingman  (from  one  who  has  no 
other  source  of  income  than  that  of  the 
sale  of  his  mental  and  physical  energy) 
on  the  article  by  Henry  L.  Higginson  in 
THE  SURVEY  of  February  7? 

The  merest  glance  at  the  arguments 
and  pleas  in  this  article  shows  it  to  be 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  capitalist,  the 
employer,  and  the  exploiter  of  labor. 
Naturally,  those  other  capitalists  or  near 
capitalists  who  "answer"  his  article,  in 
the  main  approve  it. 

Other  replies  bear  evidence  of  consid- 
erable self-restraint  in  trying  to  give  Mr. 
Higginson  credit  for  having  a  sincere 
desire  to  do  his  part  toward  making  this 
a  better  world. 

Mr.  Higginson's  article  represents  ac- 
curately and  typically  the  attitude  of  the 
propertied  employing  capitalist  class. 

One  of  the  fundamental  articles  in  the 
dissatisfied  workingman's  creed  is  that 
the  interests  of  the  working  class  are  di- 
rectly antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  the 
employing  class.  In  other  words,  what 
is  good  for  one  is  bad  for  the  other. 

This  is  no  place  to  discourse  on  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  this  creed.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  working  people  every- 
where are  being  forced  to  accept  it  as 
true,  despite  the  denial  of  about  all 
those  in  authority  in  school,  church,  and 
state. 

Mr.  Higginson  believes  that  what  is 
best  in  civilization  is  due  to  a  superior 
class  possessing  superior  brains,  and 
that  naturally  and  justly  the  possession 
of  most  of  the  wealth  and  power  should 
be  their  reward.  He  makes  the  common 
mistake  of  interpreting  all  the  expres- 
sions of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of 
the  disinherited  as  an  attack  on  rich 
men  and  against  property.  It  would 
seem  to  be  superfluous,  yet  it  is  neces- 
sary to  say  that  we  do  not  hate  rich  men 
or  attack  property,  but  we  do  criticise 
the  system  that  allows  a  very  few  to  be- 
come rich,  and  compels  the  vast  major- 
ity to  remain  poor. 

Mr.  Higginson  wishes  to  reach  down 
and  help  the  "lower"  classes.  We  spurn 
his  offers  of  charity.  We  have  reason 
to  be  suspicious  of  many  of  his  plans  for 
bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor.  We 
know  that  any  change  in  the  civil  and 
industrial  system  that  will  give  impartial 
justice  to  all  will  be  opposed  by  those 
for  whom  Mr.  Higginson  is  speaking, 
'jt  the  reason  that  it  would  destroy  the 
very  legal  privilege  that  makes  them 
rich  and  powerful. 

So  we  are  learning  to  depend  solely 
on  ourselves,  and  the  time  of  our  de- 
liverance will  depend  on  how  soon  we 
learn  this  lesson. 

No  doubt  the  publishers  and  readers 


To  THE  EDITOR:  There  is  much  that 
is  illuminating  in  Major  Higginson's 
letter  and  the  comments  on  it  as  pub- 
lished in  your  issue  of  February  7.  Still 
more  illuminating  would  be  definite 
statements  as  to  how  far  justice  is  really 
the  ultimate  object  of  those  who  ex- 
press their  belief  in  charity  as  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  social  work. 

If  you  want  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
this  thing,  may  I  suggest  that  you  ad- 
dress to  the  same  group  of  men  and 
women — or  to  another  group  equally- 
representative  of  various  walks  in  life — 
the  following  inquiry: 

"Assuming  that  you  were  able  to  de- 
vise a  plan  whereby  no  able-bodied  adult 
in  the  United  States,  willing  to  work, 
need  sell  his  services  for  less  than  $4 
per  day  ot  eight  hours,  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  to  remain  approxi- 
mately a's  at  present;  and  assuming  that 
the  accomplishing  of  this  object  would 
also  involve  the  reduction  of  maximum 
incomes  of  individuals  to  $10,000  per 
annum ;  would  you  put  such  a  plan  into 
effect  if  possessing  the  power  to  do  so? 

"If  your  answer  is  No,  please  state 
your  reasons — not  why  you  think  it 
could  not  be  done,  but  why  you  would 
not  do  it  if  you  could.  If  your  answer 
is  Yes,  please  outline  briefly  the  pro- 
cedure by  which  you  believe  the  readers 
of  THE  SURVEY  could  best  bring  about 
a  reorganization  of  society  which  would 
most  nearly  approach  the  desired  end." 

The  two  fundamentals  of  social  work 
are  object  and  method.  If  we  can  make 
up  our  minds  as  to  the  approximate  de- 
gree to  which  we  really  want  to  banish 
present  financial  inequalities,  we  shall 
then  have  cleared  our  brains  for  a  more 
scientific  study  of  how  to  do  it. 

A  thorough  discussion  of  Major  Hig- 
ginson's letter  along  these  lines  would, 
I  am  sure,  make  an  interesting  and  valu- 
able feature  of  a  subsequent  issue  of 
THE  SURVEY. 

HAROLD  S.  BUTTENHEIM. 
[Editor  The  American  City.] 

New  York. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  Looking  over  the 
answers  to  Major  Higginson  it  seems 
to  me  that  perhaps  THE  SURVEY  serves 
more  than  one  useful  purpose !  No 
doubt  it  exploits  the  cause  of  "labor" 
and  causes  a  lot  of  foolish  thinking 
among  the  inexperienced  and  loose- 
minded.  No  doubt  also  it  stimulates  in- 
terest in  social  topics  and  brings  new  re- 
cruits to  the  number  of  social  workers. 
No  doubt  also  it  provokes  the  conserva- 
tive and  the  philosopher  to  defend  the 
ways  of  common  sense  and  the  slow  evo- 
lution of  social  improvement. 
,  So  no  harm  is  done,  for  the  success- 
ful, the  able,  the  thrifty  are  in  no  real 
danger.  There  is  an  old  saying  which 
can  be  applied  to  the  situation : 

"God  help     the     poor — the  Irish  can 
take  care  of  themselves" ! 

JOSEPH  D.  HOLMES. 

New  York  city. 


JOTTINGS 


INTERNATIONAL  PRISON  REPORT 

The  Acts  of  the  Eighth  International 
Prison  Congress  at  Washington  in  1910 
are  ready  for  distribution.  In  five  vol- 
umes, printed  in  the  French  language, 
they  will  be  sent  to  all  persons  or  lib- 
raries which  have  paid  25  francs  ($5). 
Orders  may  be  sent  directly  to  Dr.  Guil- 
laume,  director  of  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Berne,  Switzerland. 


HONOR  SYSTEM  IN  A  JAIL 

At  Montpelier,  Vt,  jail  prisoner* 
have  been  employed  outside  the  jail  on 
the  honor  system  with  complete  success. 
First  tried  with  local  men,  it  has  been 
extended  to  all  prisoners  and  for  the  last 
three  years  only  one  man  has  been  re- 
fused the  chance  to  work  without  guard. 
All  men  work  at  common  labor  for  $2 
a  day,  the  regular  rate.  The  pena) 
board  takes  $1  as  the  share  of  the  state 
and  the  men  have  the  rest. 


MAINE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES 

After  years  of  effort,  Maine  has  been 
added  to  the  column  of  states  having  a 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Correction. 
The  first  president,  Robert  T.  White- 
house  of  Portland,  was  chairman  of  the 
governor's  commission  which  framed 
the  first  bill  eight  years  ago.  The  other 
members  are  John  Wilson  of  Bangor, 
who  was  also  a  member  of  the  gover- 
nor's commission;  Father  Thomas  ]. 
Nelligan  of  Portland;  John  E.  Liggett, 
a  newspaper  owner ;  and  Grace  A.  Winjg, 
newspaper  woman  and  vice-president  of 
the  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 
The  secretary  is  captain  James  F.  Bag- 
ley,  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
federal  soldiers'  home  in  Maine  for 
eighteen  years. 

Creation  of  the  board  was  hastened  by 
the  legislature's  difficulty  in  passing  o» 
appropriations  to  private  charitable  in- 
stitutions, which  run  up  to  a  yearly  total1 
of  $132,000.  Its  first  task  was  to  draw 
up  a  plan  for  gathering  information  and1 
statistics  from  these  institutions.  It 
has  extensive  authority  over  them  and, 
among  other  things,  may  require  uni- 
form accounting  by  public  and  semi- 
public  institutions. 


NEW  JERSEY  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE 

Special  investigations  of  strikes, 
wages  and  working  conditions,  educa- 
tion throughout  the  state  on  the  aims  and1 
principles  of  the  Consumers'  League. 
and  organization  of  new  local  committees 
to  develop  the  work — these,  with  cor- 
respondence and  addresses,  have  helped 
to  fill  the  year  for  the  New  Jersey  Con- 
sumers' League. 

More  significant  than  figures  or  iso- 
lated facts  is  the  public  sentiment,  which 
is  certainly  spreading  throughout  the 
state,  in  favor  of  saner  Christmas  shop- 
ping, and  also  of  better  hours  and  sur- 
roundings for  working  girls. 
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SURVEY  OF  CLEVELAND  BY  THE 
NEW  FOUNDATION 

THE  SOCIAL  and  economic  needs  of 
Cleveland  are  to  be  investigated  by 
trained  experts,  with  the  purpose  of  lay- 
ing before  the  trustees  of  the  Cleveland 
Foundation  definite  information  as  to 
how  the  foundation's  funds,  which  have 
now  passed  the  $20,000,000  point,  may 
be  expended  to  the  best  advantage  for 
the  community.  This  development  was 
announced  by  F.  H.  Goff,  president  of 
the  Cleveland  Trust  Company  and  orig- 
inator of  the  foundation. 

Five  prominent  Clevelanders  will  make 
up  a  committee  to  supervise  the  survey  of 
the  city,  which  is  to  be  the  first  activity 
of  the  Cleveland  Foundation.  Three 
were  named  by  representatives  of  the 
public  and  two  by  the  Cleveland  Trust 
Company  under  the  terms  of  the  trust. 
The  committee  members  are : 

Victor  Sincere,  manager  of  one  of 
Cleveland's  largest  department  stores, 
named  by  United  States  Judge  William 
L.  Day. 

Myrta  L.  Jones,  president  of  the  Con- 
sumers' League,  named  by  Mayor  New- 
ton  D.  Baker. 

Thomas  G.  Fitzsimmons,  manufacturer 
and  member  of  the  recent  constitutional 
convention,  named  by  Probate  Judge 
Alexander  Hadden. 

Charles  E.  Adams,  president  of  the 
Cleveland  Hardware  Company,  named  by 
the  directors  of  the  Cleveland  Trust 
Company. 

Bascom  Little,  financier  and  member 
of  the  recent  charter  commission,  named 
by  directors  of  the  Cleveland  Trust  Com- 
pany. 

A.  D.  Baldwin,  president  of  the  Babies' 
Dispensary  and  Hospital,  secretary  of  the 
Legal  Aid  Society  and  of  the  Working- 
men's  Collateral  Loan  Society,  was 
named  secretary. 

In  a  statement  issued  coincident  with 
the  announcement  of  the  survey  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Goff  gave  the  following  as 
the  general  purposes  of  the  proposed 
survey: 

"In  view  of  the  generous  support  al- 
ready assured  the  Cleveland  Foundation, 
it  is  proposed  that  an  impartial  inves- 
tigation be  made  of  the  industrial,  civic 
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and  social  conditions  causing  or  tending 
to  cause  poverty,  accidents,  disease,  vice 
and  crime  in  this  city,  and  of  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  methods  employed  to 
prevent  and  correct  such  evils ;  the  sur- 
vey to  be  as  comprehensive  and 
thorough  as  funds  contributed  for  the 
purpose  will  permit. 

"The  thoroughness  of  the  survey  rests 
with  the  people  of  Cleveland.  The  pub- 
lic in  general  will  be  asked  to  contribute 
to  the  fund  and  the  greater  the  'fund 
the  more  sweeping  and  comprehensive 
the  survey. 

"The  Pittsburgh  survey  .cost  $27,000. 
Such  a  survey  here  would  not  be  as 
complete  as  would  be  necessary. 

"The  results  of  the  survey  will  not 
be  of  benefit  to  the  trustees  of  the  Cleve- 
land Foundation  alone.  Its  findings  will 
tend  to  focus  public  attention  on  condi- 
tions, now  not  generally  known,  so  that 
other  relief  and  welfare  efforts  may  be 
applied. 

"Inasmuch  as  the  foundation's  funds 
will  not  reach  their  maximum  efficiency 
in  this  generation,  the  findings  of  a  sur- 
vey made  now  would  be  of  little  per- 
manent practical  value  for  foundation 
purposes  unless  kept  up  to  date.  To 
avoid  this,  it  is  planned  to  revise  and 
check  the  survey's  results  every  five 
years  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times." 

Mr.  Goff  would  have  the  work  launch- 
ed and  carried  on  by  trained  investiga- 
tors in  charge  of  a  capable  director,  but 
he  expressed  a  wish  that  Cleveland 
young  men  and  women  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  obtain  training  along  this 
line,  working  under  the  instruction  of  the 
director. 

Mr.  Goff  believes  that  ultimately  one 
of  the  fine  Cleveland  homes  will  be 
given  the  foundation  to  serve  as  a  mem- 
orial hall,  where  the  archives  and  rec- 
ords of  the  foundation  will  be  kept. 

The  $20,000,000  which  the  foundation 
announces  is  already  in  sight  has  been 
secured  almost  entirely  by  personal  con- 
ference between  the  trustees  of  the 
Cleveland  Trust  Company  and  those  of 
their  clients  who,  the  trustees  think,  will 
be  particularly  interested  in  such  a  com- 
munity service.  Most  of  these  guarant- 
ors of  funds  are  people  who  have  been 
coming  into  the  bank  to  draw  up  wills 
and  trust  agreements.  Their  names  are 
not  vet  announced. 


SING    SING    MUST    GO    THE   WAY 
OF  CARTHAGE 

A        COMPREHENSIVE        LEGISLATIVE 

program  of  prison  reform  and  an  educa- 
tional campaign  to  give  it  force  will  be 
the  outgrowths  of  conferences  held  in 
New  York  March  6  and  7  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  metropolitan  section  of  the 
Woman's  Department  of  the  National 
Civic  Federation. 

It  is  getting  so  that  every  speech  on 
prison  reform  in  New  York,  taking  a  les- 
son from  the  Carthago  delenda  est  of  the 
Roman  Cato,  concludes  with  the  slogan. 
"Sing  Sing  must  go."  Everyone  who 
entered  was  handed  a  circular  of  the 
Prison  Association  of  New  York,  tell- 
ing why  it  must  be  abolished  and  a  farm 
industrial  prison  established.  At  a  meet- 
ing which  almost  filled  Carnegie  Hall  on 
a  rainy  night  Governor  Glynn,  who  pre- 
sided, said : 

"If  the  number  of  letters  I  receive  say- 
ing that  'Sing  Sing  must  go,'  and  the 
size  of  this  audience  mean  anything,  I 
suppose  Sing  Sing  must  go." 

But  he  went  on  to  say  that  with  a 
state  income  of  $41,000,000  a  year,  ten 
million  of  which  has  to  be  spent  in  the 
form  of  interest  on  debts  before  a  penny 
can  go  for  any  other  purpose,  and  with 
proposed  appropriations  of  $63,000,001) 
on  his  desk  now,  there  were  difficulties 
in  the  way.  A  feasible  solution,  he  said, 
lay  in  altering  the  state  constitution  at 
the  convention  which  he  hoped  would  be 
held  in  1915  so  that  the  state  could  is- 
sue bonds  running  over  fifty  years  to  get 
money  for  needed  prison  construction. 

On  this  point  J.  T.  Gilmour,  warden 
of  the  Central  Prison  Farm  at  Guelph, 
Canada,  said  they  weren't  worrying 
about  expense  in  his  part  of  the  do- 
minion because  the  prisoners  themselves 
were  furnishing  all  the  labor  in  build- 
ing a  new  prison. 

The  legislative  program  and  educa- 
tional campaign  will  be  mapped  out  by 
a  committee  consisting  of  representatives 
of  various  organizations  interested  in 
prison  reform.  Among  the  objects  which 
will  be  considered  are  the  abolition  of 
Sing  Sing  and  the  establishment  of  a 
farm  industrial  prison  on  wide  acreage; 
the  development  of  prison  farms  in  con- 
nection with  Auburn  and  Clinton  prisons, 
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and  of  a  woman's  farm  at  Valetie  and 
the  transfer  thereto  of  the  women  not 
imprisoned  at  Auburn;  the  development 
of  the  indeterminate  sentence  and  of 
adequate  probation  and  parole  systems; 
a  larger  degree  of  self-government  with- 
in prisons;  the  development  of  a  more 
educational  labor  system  in  prisons  and 
the  proper  payment  of  prisoners;  the 
completion  of  several  penal  institutions 
under  way,  and  the  change  in  the  con- 
stitution suggested  by  Gov.  Glynn. 

The  wastefulness  of  the  typical  mod- 
ern prison  was  strikingly  pointed  out  by 
Donald  Lowrie,  a  former  inmate  of  San 
Quentin  prison,  California.  The  1,800 
able-bodied  men  in  San  Quentin,  said  Mr. 
Lowrie,  would,  if  free,  represent  the 


normal  wage-earning  population  of  a 
town  of  6,000  or  7,000  people.  As  a  re- 
sult of  their  labor,  the  community  would 
feed,  clothe,  house  itself — in  a  word,  not 
only  be  self-supporting,  but  through  taxes 
contribute  something  to  the  state.  Yet 
in  San  Quentin  they  cost  the  state  a 
quarter  million  of  dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  Lowrie  advocated  keeping  a  man 
in  prison,  not  for  a  fixed  term,  but  un- 
til he  showed  that  he  could  live  a  con- 
trolled life  outside.  He  argued  in  favor 
of  paying  prisoners  for  their  labor  and 
then  compelling  them  to  pay  for  their 
necessaries,  thus  making  possible  the  ex- 
ercise of  choice  and  initiative,  which  are 
two  of  the  qualities  prisoners  need  par- 
ticularly to  develop. 


^CONNECTICUT'S  SYSTEM   OF 
PASSING  ON  THE  POOR 


Rawton  in  Minneapolis  Tribune 

THE  OLD  WAY  and  THE  NEW 

In  November  1913  the  Minneapolis  Associated  Charities  faced  a  deficit  of  $5,000. 
In  January,  1914,  a  budget  of  $83,000  was  assured.  The  campaign  started  with  a 
"family  dinner"  for  the  directors,  committee  and  staff  of  the  society  where  a  stere- 
opticon  lecture  inspired  the  organization  of  a  Citizens'  Committee  to  raise  $55,000. 
Then  the  "family"  grew.  With  a  committee  of  one  hundred  as  generals  in  the  cam- 
paign, a  "flying  squadron"  of  young  men  canvassed  offices  and  factories.  A  junior 
squadron  of  boys  collected  $1,500,  and  a  group  of  older  business  men  gave  their  time 
unstintedly.  Two  thousand  new  contributors  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Associated 
Charities.  A  woman's  club  "tag  day"  netted  $25,000  for  the  Visiting  Nurse  Depart- 
ment of  the  association.  $55,300  was  raised  in  the  campaign  and  to  cap  the  climax 
came  the  news  that  David  D.  Stewart  of  Livingston,  Maine,  brother  of  a  Minneapolis 
pioneer,  had  added  $20,000  to  the  endowment  fund. 


STATE  AND  LOCAL  issues  of  im- 
portance have  hung  on  the  selection  of 
a  secretary  for  the  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
Municipal  Charities  Department  to  suc- 
ceed Fred  Johnson  who  recently  was 
chosen  secretary  of  the  Boston  Associat- 
ed Charities.  The  appointment  of  S.  R. 
Gordon,  a  trained  social  worker  of  Cin- 
cinnati, was  brought  about  after  a 
spirited  controversy  between  state  of- 
ficials and  Mr.  Johnson's  friends  over 
methods  of  relief  and  the  "passing  on" 
system  in  Connecticut. 

"Take  the  Charities  Department  out 
of  politics"  was  the  suggestion  given 
the  newly  elected  mayor  of  Bridgeport 
two  years  ago,  after  a  searching  inves- 
tigation made  by  Margaret  F.  Byington 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  and 
Alexander  Johnson. 

For  two  years  Mr.  Johnson,  despite 
embarrassing  limitations,  has  attempted 
to  follow  out  this  admonition.  His  term 
in  office,  however,  has  been  a  constant 
struggle  against  policies  held  by  State 
Controller  Dunn  and  Mr.  Segur  of  the 
Division  of  State  Aid.  When  he  retired 
from  office,  these  state  authorities  es- 
poused the  candidacy  of  a  local  man. 
Alexander  Morrissey,  who  was  believed 
to  be  more  amenable  to  pressure  from 
state  officials.  The  particular  point  of 
contention,  in  the  recent  campaign,  has 
been  the  interpretation  of  the  Connecti- 
cut "law  of  settlement." 

The  state  law  requires  four  years' 
residence  to  establish  a  settlement  for 
purposes  of  poor  relief.  This  means 
that  a  large  number  of  families,  in 
rapidly  moving  American  communities, 
have  no  legal  residence  for  purposes  of 
public  poor  relief.  In  New  York  the  rule 
is  one  year,  while  residence  is  lost  by 
one  year's  absence.  Thus  a  family  mov- 
ing into  Connecticut  from  New  York 
loses  its  residence  in  New  York  and  must 
wait  three  years  before  a  settlement  is 
gained  in  Connecticut. 

All  Connecticut  families  without  a 
settlement  are  cared  for  at  the  expense 
of  the  state  through  the  office  of  the 
state  comptroller  who  thus  becomes  a 
vital  factor  in  the  social  work  of  the 
state. 

Under  the  direction  of  State  Comp- 
troller Dunn  and  Mr.  Segur,  sick  per- 
sons have  been  provided  with  tickets  for 
other  jurisdictions  when  in  need  of  im- 
mediate hospital  attention.  Whole  fam- 
ilies have  been  shipped  back  to  the  place 
whence  they  came,  even  though  a  little 
intelligent  treatment  would  make  them 
self-supporting,  and  even  though  remov- 
al to  the  former  place  of  residence 
would  make  them  infinitely  worse  off  in 
their  economic  status. 

Mr.  Johnson,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
lax  interpretation  of  the  "law  of  set- 
tlement" and  independence  of  the  state 
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department  consistently  opposed  this 
policy. 

During  the  Bridgeport  campaign 
State  Comptroller  Dunn  criticised  Mr. 
Johnson's  efficiency  and  in  an  open  news- 
,/aper  letter  gave  the  endorsement  of  the 
state  office  to  Mr.  Morrissey. 

"Mr.  Morrissey's  long  connection 
with  the  Charity  Department"  (as  in- 
vestigator), writes  Mr.  Dunn,  "has  made 
him  conversant  with  pauper  laws  and  I 
dare  say  he  would  be  able  to  save  the 
city  and  state  an  amount  worth  while 
considering,  if  his  appointment  as  sup- 
erintendent could  be  brought  about." 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Johnson.  "As  to 
the  matter  of  expense,  I  cheerfully  ac- 
knowledge that  it  frequently  costs  more 
to  treat  sick  persons  humanely  than  to 
'ship'  them  on,  a  policy  very  strongly 
advocated  by  the  state  comptroller. 
Prior  to  May  1,  1912,.  an  attache  of  this 
department,  to  lessen  expense,  brought 
an  insane  woman  who  was  a  state  charge 
to  New  York,  where  she  was  dumped  on 
the  street.  When  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  New  York  State  Lunacy 
Commission,  she  had  been  outraged  by  a 
colored  man  of  the  gutter. 

"The  doctors  of  the  Emergency  Hos- 
pital have  known  that  our  office  has  not 
been  in  sympathy  with  any  system  of 
'passing  on'  persons  who  are  in  need  of 
hospital  attention. 

"Will  any  fair-minded  man  defend  the 
following  instructions  issued  by  the 
state  comptroller?  They  are  extracts  of 
letters  on  file  in  our  office  relative  to 
state  poor: 

"1.  I  trust  as  soon  as  this  man's 
condition  will  permit  ('Martin  Bray') 
you  will  have  him  placed  on  an  express 
train  not  stopping  between  Bridgeport 
and  New  York. 

"2.  It  seems  to  me  the  easiest  way 
to  dispose  of  him  is  to  let  Mr.  Morris- 
sey go  with  him  as  far  as  necessary, 
heading  him  for  Canada. 

"3.  Mr.  Morrissey  tells  me  that 
'Andrew  Melin'  was  not  deported  yes- 
terday (as  ordered)  because  he  is  not 
yet  able  to  navigate  without  the  aid 
of  crutches. 

"4.     I  expect  if    this    case  ('Harry 
Stevens')  hangs    on    longer  than  you 
think  absolutely     necessary,     you  will 
head  him  for  Niagara  Falls. 
"I  have  no  apology  to  make  for  dis- 
regarding many   instructions   similar  to 
the  ones  given  above  which  have  come 
from  the  office  of  the  state  comptroller." 

Public  opinion  in  Bridgeport  was 
aroused  by  the  disclosure  of  such  treat- 
ment of  the  poor  and  indigent  sick.  It 
is  believed  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Gor- 
don guarantees  a  continuation  of  Mr. 
Johnson's  practite  in  public  relief.  That 
practice  was  based  on  years  of  experi- 
ence in  public  and  private  charity  work 
in  Minneapolis  and  Kansas  City,  and  was 
of  a  sort  to  secure  his  call  to  the  secre- 
taryship of  the  Boston  Associated  Char- 
ities. 


TIME  EXPOSURES  by  HINE 


NOT  A  VACATION  FARM— JUST  A  MARYLAND  CANNERY 

The  Maryland  child  labor  law  fixes  fourteen  years  as  the  minimum  working 
age,  except  in  canneries  where  it  is  twelve.  Yet  Maryland  canners  are  convinced 
that  the  age  limit  is  too  high.  They  want  it  reduced  to  ten  years  in  order  that 
"the  younger  children  may  not  be  left  alone  in  the  hot  cities  but  may  have  the 
benefit  of  a  nice  summer  in  the  country,  helping  their  parents  in  the  canneries"— 
trade  term  for  working  twelve  hours  a  day.  This  proposed  amendment  to  the 
child  labor  law  is  now  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Labor  and 
a  hearing  has  been  asked  for  by  the  Maryland  Child  Labor  Committee.  The 
amendment  will  pass  unless  the  progressive  citizens  of  Maryland  oppose  it 
strongly  enough  to  convince  the  senators  that  theirs  is  a  state  that  will  guarantee 
every  child,  a  childhood  at  least  until  he  is  twelve. 


T   UNEMPLOYMENT    PRESSING    IN 
I  PORTO  RICO 

WORD  COMES  from  Porto  Rico 
of  conditions  of  unemployment  appar- 
ently worse  than  in  the  states.  Letters 
from  Mary  Leitch,  honorary  missionary 
secretary  of  the  International  Reform 
Bureau  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  written 
from  Garrochales  to  her  sister  in  this 
country,  tell  of  eighteen  months  of  finan- 
cial depression  throughout  the  island. 
The  change  in  the  tariff  on  sugar  and 
the  resulting  feeling  of  uncertainty  in 
Porto  Rican  business  circles,  have  led 
money  lenders,  says  Miss  Leitch,  either 
to  refuse  funds  to  the  owners  of  small 
sugar  cane  plantations,  or  to  charge  ex- 
orbitant interest.  Many  planters  have 
laid  off  peons  in  great  numbers.  Those 
retained  have  suffered  large  reductions 
in  wages. 

Widespread  unemployment  has  con- 
tinued for  several  months.  Poverty  and 
sickness  have  followed.  Late  in  Decem- 
ber Miss  Leitch  wrote: 

"Fifty  peons  were  turned  off  from  the 
sugar  cane  fields  right  in  front  of  our 
house  on  Saturday.  They  do  not  know 
what  to  do.  Every  town  is  filled  with 
men  out  of  work.  Many  now  are  down 
with  fever.  I  am  giving  out  medicines." 

In  another  letter  she  tells  of  three 
men  who  came  to  her  "with  the  wild  look 


of  fear  which  men  have  whose  families 
are  hungry."  The  sister  of  one  of  these 
men  and  the  niece  of  another  had  com- 
mitted suicide. 

Early  in  January  she  wrote : 

"On  Saturday  I  went  up  to  Hatillo. 
We  walked  around  the  town  and  I  looked 
into  every  one  of  the  forty-four  houses 
described  in  that  newspaper  article. 
Many  had  big  holes  in  the  roofs.  One 
was  so  open  to  the  sky  that,  in  a  storm 
of  wind  and  rain  such  as  we  often  have, 
no  one  could  keep  dry  there.  A  man  had 
recently  died  there  of  consumption,  I 
was  told,  with  the  rain  beating  in  on  him 
as  he  lay  dying.  The  faces  of  the  chil- 
dren in  that  shack  photographed  them- 
selves on  my  mind.  I  wake  up  nights 
with  a  start,  as  they  stand  before  me. 

"I  ran  across  one  of  the  fifty  peons 
who  had  been  turned  out  of  work  when 
the  sugar  central  closed  down  in  July. 
He  looked  wretched.  He  said  that  he 
had  gone  all  over  the  island  but  could 
not  find  work  anywhere.  He  had  earned 
fifteen  cents  that  day  and  he  had  had 
bread  and  coffee  for  a  family  of  six  on 
that  sum.  He  said  that  he  had  earned 
nothing  the  day  before." 

Miss  Leitch  tells  of  her  efforts  to 
form  an  inter-denominational  relief  com- 
mittee, with  branches  in  those  districts 
where  distress  is  unusual.  With  such  a 
responsible  group  to  receive  and  distrib- 
ute funds  she  thinks  the  laborers  still 
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employed  can  be  induced  to  set  aside  a 
small  sum  from  their  weekly  wages  to 
help  those  who  are  out  of  work.  This 
has  already  been  done  on  one  plantation. 
An  effort  is  also  being  made  to  get  the 
planters  to  undertake  extra  work  at  this 
time  and  to  induce  the  government  to 
employ  additional  men  in  such  work  as 
planting  seedling  mango  trees  along  the 
public  roads. 

Meantime  the  need  is  so  urgent  that 
money  is  being  asked  in  the  United 
States  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Collingwood, 
Woodcliff  Lake,  N.  J.,  is  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Porto  Rico  relief  fund, 
started  for  this  purpose. 

PRIVATE    DETECTIVE    AGENCIES 
AND  STRIKES 

THE  CONGRESSIONAL  COMMITTEE 
that  is  investigating  the  Michigan  cop- 
per strike  brought  out  some  interesting 
information  last  week  when  it  had  form- 
er employes  of  two  detective  agencies 
on  the  stand.  One  of  them  testified  that 
he  had  been  employed  to  get  affidavits 
from  non-union  men  that  they  had  been 
assaulted  by  strikers.  He  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  he  was  instructed  by  the  head 
of  the  agency  employing  him  to  "go  the 
limit"  in  obtaining  affidavits.  It  was  his 
understanding,  he  stated,  that  he  was  to 
get  them  in  any  manner  he  could  and 
"cover  himself  up  as  nicely  as  possible." 

Henry  Batters,  another  detective, 
stated  that  as  he  and  forty-five  others 
were  being  taken  to  the  strike  district, 
the  man  in  charge  of  the  party  told  them 
that  he  hoped  that  "these  boys"  would 
learn  the  ropes  so  that  the  mine  compan- 
ies would  need  to  hire  more  mine  guards. 

Batters  stated  that  these  instructions 
were  taken  to  mean  that  they  were  to  in- 
cite the  strikers  to  acts  of  violence.  He 
stated  that  things  were  done  by  the  detec- 
tives to  irritate  the  strikers  and  that  one 
detective  had  fired  a  shot  into  a  house 
in  order  to  prove  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing the  house  guarded. 

In  the  light  of  this  testimony  the  rec- 
ommendation of  Secretary  of  Labor  Wil- 
son that  there  be  federal  regulation  of 
the  business  of  transportation  of  strik- 
ers and  armed  guards  across  state  lines 
takes  on  a  new  significance  and  import- 
ance. 

In  his  first  annual  report  Secretary 
Wilson  cites  facts  in  the  Colorado  strike, 
the  Pere  Marquette  strike  and  the  Calu- 
met strike  as  pointing  to  the  need  for 
Congress  to  take  action  "within  its  con- 
stitutional limitations  to  regulate  this 
business  in  the  interest  of  public  peace 
and  order." 

Following  this  recommendation,  Rep- 
resentative Baltz  of  Illinois  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  aimed  at  the  use  of  armed 
strike-breakers  in  labor  controversies. 
The  bill  would  make  it  unlawful  to  ship 
such  men,  arms  or  ammunition  from  one 
state  to  another  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting in  or  interfering  with  any  labor 
trouble. 
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HE    TIE    THAT   BINDS   IMMIGRATION,    WORK    AND 
CITIZENSHIP— BY  FRANCES  A.  KELLOR, 

NORTH  AMERICAN  CIVIC  LEAGUE  FOR  IMMIGRANTS 


Cleveland,  says  Miss  Kellor,  is 
doing  the  foremost  ivork  in  immi- 
gration and  unemployment  that  is 
being  done  by  any  municipality  in 
the  country. 

It  has  a  commissioner  of  em- 
ployment whose  work  is  qrottpcd 
under  three  heads: 

Labor  and  industrial  statistics 

Immigration  and 

Vocational  guidance. 

It  has  an  American  club  of  na- 
turalised aliens  u'hich  meets  month- 
ly to  discuss  the  training  of  immi- 
grants in  English  and  civics. 

It  has  night  school  courses  end- 
ing in  a  "naturalisation  commence- 
ment" conducted  by  the  courts. 

It  lias  a  municipal  guide  service 
meeting  the  trains  with  the  assist- 
ance of  forty  volunteers. 

It  has  spirited  co-operation  of 
state,  city  and  private  agencies  in 
this  employment  work. 


CLEVELAND,  the  city  which  has 
solved  its  transportation  problem,  bids 
fair  to  be  the  first  city  in  America  to 
master  its  immigration  and  unemploy- 
ment problems. 

Cleveland  has  a  plan  and  it  is  in  oper- 
ation. But  more  than  a  plan,  Cleveland 
has  a  body  of  young  men  of  vision  and 
purpose  who  are  doing  as  fine  a  piece 
of  team  work  as  one  ever  sees  in  munic- 
ipal government.  How  much  of  it  is 
due  to  the  wise,  genial,  sympathetic, 
fatherly  old  director  who  presides  over 
the  newly  created  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  and  how  much  of  it  is  due  to 
the  fine  spirit  of  his  young  soldiers,  it  is 
hard  to  say,  but  there  it  is,  and  it  works. 

Cleveland  needs  it ;  for  the  city  has 
a  problem  second  to  no  other  in  this 
country,  not  excepting  New  York  or 
Chicago.  Out  of  a  population,  of  566,- 
663,  419,611  are  foreign-born  or  the 
children  of  immigrants.  The  city's  alien 
population  is  34.9  per  cent  of  its  popu- 
lation, while  that  of  New  York  is  only 
40.4  per  cent,  although  three-fifths  of 
all  aliens  arrive  at  the  New  York  port. 

The  Cleveland  experiment,  which 
went  into  effect  January  1,  is  modeled 
along  the  line  of  the  New  York  State 
Bureau  of  Industries  and  Immigration, 
which  furnished  the  inspiration  for  it. 
The  new  Cleveland  charter  provides  for 
a  board  of  control,  consisting  of  the 
mayor  and  six  directors,  each  the  head 
of  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Public 
Welfare  Department.  These  include 
law,  public  service,  public  welfare,  pub- 
lic safety,  finance  and  public  utilities. 

The  city  of  Cleveland  has  passed  or- 
dinances creating  under  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  five  divisions :  em- 
ployment, research  and  publicity,  recre- 
ation, health,  and  charities  and  correc- 


tions— each  with  a  commissioner  in 
charge. 

It  is  under  the  first  of  these  divisions 
that  the  foremost  work  in  immigration 
and  unemployment  is  being  done  by  any 
municipality  in  the  country.  The  work 
under  the  commissioner  of  employment 
is  grouped  under  three  heads:  labor 
and  industrial  statistics,  immigration, 
and  vocational  guidance.  Under  the 
second  head  most  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  two  months  that  the  division 
has  been  at  work. 

One's  first  introduction  in  Cleveland 
is  to  the  American  Club,  which  meets 
monthly  at  luncheon  to  discuss  the  train- 
ing of  immigrants  in  English  and  civics. 
This  club  consists  of  the  teachers  in  the 
night  schools,  who  constitute  its  execu- 
tive committee,  ten  of  which  schools  are 
in  public  school  buildings,  three  in  set- 
tlements and  three  in  libraries — for  they 
use  their  libraries  in  many  educational 
ways  in  Cleveland. 

The  members  of  the  club  are  natur- 
alized aliens.  The  night  school  work  is  re- 
lated to  the  necessities  of  the  immigrant. 
They  have  a  course  which  is  repeated 
every  two  months,  based  upon  the  re- 
quirements for  first  and  second  natur- 
alization papers;  they  furnish  practical 
assistance  and  advice  to  immigrants  in 
getting  their  papers  and  they  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  a  certificate  from 
the  school  will  be  accepted  by  the  judge 
in  place  of  the  flimsy,  perfunctory  ex- 
amination now  conducted  in  most  courts 
in  the  country. 

They  are  compiling  their  own  text 
books  for  use  in  the  schools;  they  have 
a  course  in  training  for  immigrant  teach- 
ers; and  they  offer  prizes  for  the  best 
composition.  They  use  stereopticon  lec- 
tures and  make  the  subjects  interesting, 
and  as  a  result  have  a  high  average  at- 
tendance. They  take  their  students  who 
are  studying  naturalization  down  to  the 
city  hall  and  courts  and  other  places  of 
government  and  give  them  a  first-hand 
contact  with  the  government  in  opera- 
tion. 

In  other  words,  they  treat  their  immi- 
grant students  in  the  same  intelligent 
way  that  a  college  treats  its  students 
and  with  the  same  good  fellowship  and 
consideration  and  understanding. 

From  the  American  Club  one  is  in- 
vited to  attend  a  "naturalization  com- 
mencement"— a  practice  unique  in  this 
country.  Other  cities  have  had  natur- 
alization dinners,  where  the  American 
has  extended  the  hand  of  good-fellow- 
ship to  the  alien,  but  the  commencement 
is  the  best  citizenship  idea  afloat — and 
it  is  conducted  by  the  court.  Instead  of 
issuing  naturalization  certificates  each 
day,  two  days  each  month  are  set  aside, 
one  by  the  federal  court  and  one  by  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  which  are  the 
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two  naturalization  courts  in  the  city. 
Each  court  has  one  day. 

I  attended  the  exercises  on  Washing- 
ton's Birthday,  held  in  the  assembly 
room  of  the  beautiful  new  court  house. 
It  was  decorated  with  American  flags, 
and  141  immigrants  with  their  wives 
and  sweethearts  were  gathered  together 
for  a  social  occasion.  The  presiding 
officer  was  the  judge  of  the  court,  and 
the  program  included  an  address  of  wel- 
come, speeches  and  music  and  recita- 
tions. 

The  clerk  of  the  court,  in  presenting 
the  certificates,  made  an  excellent  ad- 
dress on  the  obligations  of  citizenship 
and  the  new  citizens  made  a  pledge  of 
allegiance  to  the  American  flag  and 
sang  America.  It  was  an  impressive 
ceremony,  full  of  good  will  and  fellow- 
ship, and  is  perhaps  the  finest  expression 
of  the  spirit  of  the  young  men  who  are 
directing  the  immigration  work  of 
Cleveland. 

Now  Cleveland  goes  further.  When 
the  men  receive  their  certificates,  they 
are  not  set  adrift,  but  each  one  becomes 
a  member  of  the  American  Club  which 
has  a  general  social  meeting  once  a 
month.  In  other  words,  American  con- 
tact and  friendliness  are  preserved. 

Quite  different,  is  it  not,  from  the 
man  who  pays  the  political  boss  a  dollar 
to  join  his  club  and  get  his  papers,  and 
who  pledges  his  vote  in  return,  and 
who  knows  he  buys  his  citizenship  and 
has  it  handed  to  him  by  a  clerk  who 
bullies  him  into  line  to  be  asked  a  few 
useless  questions  by  a  tired  judge'  at 
the  end  of  a  long  day's  calendar ! 

Cleveland  presents  its  newly  made 
citizens  with  literature  to  help  them,  on 
such  subjects  as  how  to  become  a  citi- 
zen and  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizen- 
ship, the  constitution,  honor  in  politics, 
the  short  ballot,  information  for  immi- 
grants, guide  to  the  city. 

It  is  in  the  direct  treatment  of  the 
newly  arrived  immigrant  that  the  strang- 
er in  Cleveland  gets  his  greatest  surprise. 
Cleveland  receives  about  50,000  immi- 
grants a  year,  sometimes  as  high  as  400 
a  day. 

T  very  long  ago  Cleveland  had  a 
bad  reputation  for  exploitation  of 
immigrants.  They  were  left  to  the  mercy 
of  cabmen  and  baggage  grabbers  and  if 
they  arrived  safely  at  their  destination 
without  being  robbed,  it  was  not  the 
fault  of  some  of  Cleveland's  residents. 
The  addresses  held  by  immigrants  were 
taken  away  and  often  torn  so  they  did 
not  know  where  they  were  going.  Im- 
migrants were  separated  from  each 
other  and  from  their  friends  by  cursing 
chauffeurs  who  were  trying  to  jam  them 
into  their  taxicabs.  Overcharging  was 
the  rule,  the  chauffeurs  sometimes  lit- 
erally going  through  the  alien's  pockets. 
Aliens  were  not  allowed  to  board  the 


street-cars,  being  put  in  cabs  by  force 
while  waiting  for  cars.  One  driver  made 
$42  in  three  hours  off  immigrants.  De- 
coys boarded  the  trains  before  they 
reached  the  station  and  appeared  to  the 
police  officers  as  relatives  or  friends, 
piloting  their  unsuspecting  victims  to 
cabs. 

Today  these  abuses  have  entirely  dis- 
appeared because  the  enlightened  city 
of  Cleveland  thinks  it  saves  money, 
gets  better  citizens,  and  puts  a  man  to 
work  sooner  in  a  better  frame  of  mind 
by  providing  a  municipal  guide  service. 

A  representative  of  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land meets  all  the  trains,  separates  the 
immigrants  into  groups  and  sends  them 
to  their  station  or  destination.  No 
cabman  has  access  to  any  immigrant 
until  after  the  city  agent  has  met  him, 
classified  his  destination  and  called  out 
his  friends  and  made  sure  they  were 
friends.  Where  cabs  are  necessary  or 
preterred  by  the  immigrant  *u~  :—— = 
grant  pays  the  agent  who  in  turn  pays 
the  cabman,  so  no  overcharge  is  possible. 
The  cabman  signs  a  card  agreeing  to 
deliver  the  immigrant  safely,  and  re- 
port any  difficulty  to  the  city.  He  is 
therefore  put  on  his  good  behavior  and 
his  future  consignment  of  immigrants 
depends  upon  his  good  faith. 

The  immigrant  who  prefers  going  by- 
street-car is  tagged  with  his  name  and 
address  on  the  card,  and  this  statement 
in  English : 

"This  person  is  going  to  the  address 
below;  will  citizens,  conductors  and 
policemen  please  give  any  guidance  or 
other  help  needed?  Report  any  dif- 
ficulty to  city  immigration  office." 

When  a  number  of  immigrants  are 
going  to  one  address,  or  when  they  are 
especially  helpless,  the  agent  telephones 
to  the  nearest  policeman  at  the  point 
where  they  get  off  the  car,  and  asks  him 
to  meet  them  and  direct  them. 

It  is  simple  and  effective,  and  brings 
into  service  citizens,  public  servants  and 
policemen ! 

More  than  this,  the  immigration  bu- 
reau has  some  forty  volunteers.  It  can 
maintain  only  a  small  force  so,  when  it 
receives  word  (for  the  conductor  tele- 
graphs from  a  way  station  how  many 
immigrants  he  has  and  their  destination, 
whether  it  is  Cleveland  or  "through") 
that  it  has  a  large  number,  it  telephones 
men  and  women  volunteers  and  they  go 
down  and  help  out.  They  leave  their 
offices  and  homes  on  short  notice  to  do 
this  work,  and  it  is  good  for  them ;  good 
for  the  immigrant,  and  good  for  the 
city.  There  is  food  for  thought  for 
other  cities  in  this. 

When  one  is  through  with  an  inspection 
of  the  station  at  night,  these  wide-awake 
Cleveland  enthusiasts  ask  you  to  report 
at  headquarters  at  8  o'clock  every  Mon- 
day morning  for  a  conference  of  work- 


ers. The  city  immigration  officer  is  giv- 
ing a  course  on  immigration  methods 
and  they  meet  and  discuss  problems  and 
solutions,  and  they  get  somewhere  be- 
cause they  are  working  together,  as  they 
say,  for  "the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
immigrant  to  solve  his  own  problem." 
At  the  morning  session  I  attended  there 
were  some  twelve  or  fifteen  persons  rep- 
resenting all  kinds  of  organizations  and 
the  immigrant,  could  he  have  looked  in 
upon  the  gathering,  would  have  felt 
mightily  encouraged  in  his  desire  to 
understand  and  be  understood  in  his 
weary  struggle  to  make  good  in  this 
country. 

I  fear  that  New  York  and  Cleveland 
present  two  opposing  contrasts  in  such 
work  at  this  time,  for  the  former  has 
paid  no  attention  to  the  immigrant  popu- 
lation. 

CLEVELAND'S  whole  idea  is  to  take 
its  citizens  into  co-operation  and 
understanding  of  its  purposes  and  work, 
to  have  advisory  committees  and  subcom- 
mittees of  citizens  at  work  helping  every 
department,  to  co-ordinate  the  philan- 
thropic organizations  and  have  them 
supplement  the  government  and  to  take 
over  their  work  as  fast  as  the  city  can 
do  it  efficiently.  It  wants  volunteers  be- 
cause in  educating  them  it  knows  it  gets 
the  best  Kind  of  public  intelligence  and 
support  for  its  future  policies. 

And  everybody  is  agreed  upon  this 
policy  and  everybody  is  happy  and  work- 
ing their  heads  off,  and  nobody  has  the 
slightest  fear  of  encroachment  upon 
authority.  As  illustrating  this,  the  state 
and  the  city  are  voluntarily  combining 
on  their  employment  work ;  the  munici- 
pal civil  service  commission  has  the 
commissioner  of  unemployment  handle 
its  bureau  of  unskilled  labor  and  the 
Consumers'  League,  which  has  the  best 
"co-operative  bureau  of  unemployment" 
for  girls  in  the  country,  wishes  to  have 
the  city  supervise  its  work  and  places 
unreservedly  at  its  disposal  its  resources 
and  experience,  though  in  so  doing  it 
loses  one  of  its  choicest  bids  for  funds. 

New  York,  on  the  other  hand,  is  thor- 
oughly departmental,  and  is  gaining 
little  or  nothing  from  the  thousands  of 
citizens  and  civic  organizations  which 
have  been  and  are  handling  these  mat- 
ters intelligently,  wisely  and  patiently. 
They  could  bring  to  it  what  Cleveland 
is  so  wisely  using — understanding,  ex- 
perience, resources  and  not  least  of  all, 
brotherly  love,  which  Cleveland  shows 
is  not  incompatible  with  efficiency  and 
a  reasonable  budget,  but  is  really  the 
basis  of  its  ultimate  success. 

The  spirits  of  Tom  L.  Johnson  and 
"Golden  Rule"  Jones  stalk  abroad  in 
Cleveland,  while  that  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  looks  out  from  the  statue  of 
Liberty. 
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THE  OUTBREAK  concerned  the 
workers  employed  and  camped  upon  the 
Durst  hop  ranch  at  Wheatland.  There 
were  about  2,800  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren camped  on  a  low  unshaded  hill.  The 
estimates  for  women  and  children  vary 
from  1,000  to  1,500.  Many  of  the  chil- 
ren  were  very  small,  some  being  in- 
fants-in-arms.  Approximately  half  the 
force  were  aliens,  interpreters  of  seven 
languages  having  been  used  at  one  of 
the  mass  meetings.  A  field  boss  had 
made  note  of  27  nationalities  in  his 
picking  gang  of  235.  These  aliens  were 
unskilled  laborers;  had  unclean  personal 
and  camp  habits;  befouled  the  toilets, 
and  were  careless  in  the  presence  of 
women  and  children. 

The  Americans  were  in  the  main  a 
casual-working,  migratory  labor  class, 
with  an  indifferent  standard  of  life  and 
cleanliness.  They  were  recruited  in 
part  from  the  improvident  populations 
of  near-by  cities;  in  part  from  the  poor 
of  the  country  towns;  and  in  part  from 
the  impoverished  ranches  and  mining 
camps  of  the  Sierra  foothills.  A  small, 
but  essentially  important,  fraction  were 
American  hoboes.  There  were  many 
exceptions  to  these  generalizations. 
Many  families  were  of  the  better  middle 
class  and  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using 
the  hop  and  fruit  seasons  as  their  "coun- 
try vacation."  They  were  evidently 
deeply  humiliated  by  their  experience, 
and  their  indignant  condemnation  of  the 
filth  and  sanitary  neglect  has  been,  for 
our  investigation,  the  best  standardiza- 
tion of  this  phase. 

A  Bonus  for  the  Boss 
Ninety  cents  a  hundred  pounds  was 
paid  by  Durst  during  the  first  week 
for  hop  picking,  to  which  a  so-called 
"bonus"  of  10  cents  was  added  if  the 
picker  stayed  the  three  or  four  weeks' 
season  through.  If  the  pickers  quit  be- 
fore the  last  day  of  the  season,  this  so- 
called  "bonus"  reverted  to  Durst.  If 
there  be  a  type  "hop-pickers"  wage  for 
1913  in  California,  it  was  roughly  $1  per 
100  pounds  of  hops.  Durst's  so-called 
"bonus"  was  in  reality  a  "hold-back"  out 
of  the  normal  hop  picking  wage  for  1913. 
He  had  no  more  right  to  the  10  cents 
than  he  would  have  had  to  50  cents  out 
of  the  dollar.  There  is  circumstantial 
evidence  that  this  alleged  bonus  was  in- 
tended at  the  opening  of  the  season  to 
be,  and  really  acted  as,  a  whip  to  force 
pickers  to  stay  out  the  season  in  order 
to  receive  in  the  end  their  nominal  wage 
for  their  weighed  and  recorded  picking. 
It  is  suggestive  that  on  the  Monday 
after  the  Sunday's  riot,  Durst  hastily 
instituted  the  wage  rate  of  $1  per  100 
pounds  straight. 
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This  report,  made  for  the  Fed- 
eral Commission  on  Industrial  Re- 
lations, is  the  first  authentic  ac- 
count that  has  reached  the  public 
of  the  riot  last  August  in  a  remote 
hop  field  of  California,  which  left 
four  men  dead  on  the  ground. 

The  meeting  which  preceded 
the  riot  was  a  protest  against  un- 
sanitary conditions.  The  pickers 
and  their  families,  numbering 
nearly  three  thousand,  made  a  tent 
colony  rivaling  a  good  sized  town 
in  proportions.  Insufficient  water 
supply,  absence  of  toilet  provisions 
and  inadequate  garbage  disposal 
brought  about  conditions  within 
three  days  that  constituted  a  men- 
ace to  the  health  of  every  person 
in  the  colony.  A  meeting  was 
held  one  Sunday  afternoon  and 
Ispeeches  were  made.  The  owner 
of  the  ranch,  fearing  trouble,  sent 
for  the  officers.  They  came  in  an 
automobile — the  district  attorney 
of  the  county,  the  sheriff,  and 
deputies — and  tried  to  arrest  the 
speakers. 

It  had  been  a  peaceable  crowd 
until  then,  but  a  deputy  fired  a 
shot  into  the  air  "to  sober  the 
crowd."  It  did  not  sober  them. 
A  few  minutes  later  the  district 
attorney,  a  deputy  sheriff  and  two 
of  the  workers  were  dead,  and  the 
rest  of  the  officers  were  in  flight. 
In  February  two  of  the  workers 
were  convicted  of  murder  in  the 
second  degree. 

This  report — which  we  publish 
in  full  just  as  it  was  written — 
suggests  what  sometimes  lies  back 
of  murder;  just  as  a  bad  water 
supply  lies  back  of  typhoid. — ED. 


On  the  other  hand,  Durst  found  by 
Friday  of  the  first  week  that  he  had 
1,000  too  many  pickers.  There  is  evi- 
dence that  Durst  planned,  through  state- 
wide advertising,  to  bring  more  pickers 
to  his  ranch  than  he  could  possibly  keep 
in  the  field.  Some  of  the  pickers  state 
in  their  affidavits  that  after  they  found 
only  occasional  opportunities  to  pick, 
they  became  disgusted  with  the  work 
and  the  increasing  filth  of  the  camp 
and  left.  Taking  the  "bonus"  for  for- 
feitures of  previous  years  as  a  standard, 
the  "bonuses"  accruing  to  Durst  through 
the  leaving  of  the  discontented  workers 
must  have  been  $100  to  $150  per  day. 

Durst's  hop-drying  ovens  could  not 
care  for  the  picking  of  more  than  1.500 


pickers,  so  that  one-half  the  campers 
hung  around  the  camp  or  the  office  wait- 
ing for  the  field  tickets.  Durst  made 
no  effort  to  reduce  the  campers  in  num- 
ber to  correspond  to  the  force  needed. 
The  Durst  management,  knowing  ex- 
actly the  unsanitary  condition  of  the 
camp,  and  the  threatened  migration  of 
part  of  the  picking  force  because  of  it, 
had  in  its  refusal  to  correct  the  abuses, 
laid  itself  open  to  the  suspicion  of  inten- 
tional carelessness  because  of  the  gain 
accruing  to  Durst  in  the  thus  forfeited 
"bonuses"  of  the  pickers  leaving.  There 
was  in  this  period  patently  no  danger 
of  a  dearth  of  labor  on  the  Durst  ranch, 
even  though  a  part  migrate. 

Durst  has  always  demanded  an  un- 
usual standard  of  cleanliness  for  his 
hops,  and  inspectors  have  very  often 
forced  pickers  to  go  up  to  the  kilns  to 
pick  their  bags  over.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  average  first  picking  on  this 
ranch  was,  in  cleanness  of  hops,  up  to 
the  average  of  the  district,  so  that  this 
demand  of  the  inspectors  was  a  material 
handicap  to  the  pickers.  This  strict  in- 
spection of  hops,  in  conjunction  with 
the  unusual  thinness  of  the  hops  on  the 
vines,  a  result  of  the  dry  year,  accounts 
in  part  for  the  prevailing  low  wage 
average  of  the  week's  picking  prior  to 
the  outbreak.  The  following  are  aver- 
age days'  earnings  for  this  period:  $1.31; 
$1.30;  $1.11;  .90;  $1.80;  $1.32;  $1.90; 
$1.25;  .78;  .92;  $1.32;  $1.82;  $1.18: 
$1.27;  $1.41;  $1.15. 

Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Camp 

In  answer  to  Durst's  fanciful  adver- 
tisements scattered  throughout  Califor- 
nia, and  even  in  Nevada,  about  3,000 
people  arrived  on  the  ranch  within  four 
days.  They  came  by  every  conceivable 
means  of  transportation.  A  great  num- 
ber had  no  blankets  and  slept  on  piles 
of  straw  thrown  onto  the  tent  floors. 
These  tents  were  rented  from  Durst  at 
75  cents  per  night,  though  some  old 
tents  were  donated  by  him  free  of 
charge.  Before  these,  and  other  accom- 
modations were  ready,  many  slept  in  the 
fields.  One  group  of  45  men,  women 
and  children  slept  packed  closely  to- 
gether on  a  single  pile  of  straw.  The 
moral  conditions  of  these  hop  fields  are 
notoriously  lax,  and  this  camp  was  no 
exception.  At  least  one-half  the  camp- 
ers were  absolutely  destitute  and  those 
who  got  an  opportunity  to  work  were 
forced  to  cash  in  their  checks  each  even- 
ing to  feed  tent  companions.  There  are 
many  recorded  instances  of  actual  suf- 
fering and  hunger. 

Perhaps  the  most  vicious  sanitary 
abuse  was  that  of  toilets.  There  were 
very  probably  nine  of  these  for  the  2,800 
people.  There  were  certainly  not  less 
than  eight,  nor  more  than  eleven.  These 
toilets  accommodated  two  persons  and 
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were  crude  boxes  placed  over  a  hole  2 
feet  in  depth.  About  half  the  toilets 
had  no  boards  with  the  customary  holes 
cut  in  them,  but  had  a  single  scantling 
nailed  across.  There  was  no  toilet  in- 
spection or  cleaning.  They  were  used 
indiscriminately  by  Hindus,  Japanese, 
Negroes,  whites,  women  and  children. 
By  the  end  of  the  second  day  the  seats, 
scantlings  and  floors  were  covered  by  a 
semi-liquid  mass  of  filth.  The  stench, 
under  the  great  heat,  became  so  nauseat- 
ing that  many  instances  of  vomiting  have 
been  recorded. 

Lines  of  15  to  20  women  and  chil- 
dren frequently  formed  awaiting  their 
turns  at  the  toilet,  and  since  dysentery 
had  become  prevalent,  I  have  heard  of 
instances  of  women  humiliating  them- 
selves before  passing  men.  Children 
were  seen  about  the  camp  in  an  un- 
speakable filthy  condition,  since  it  was 
not  possible  for  them  to  use  any  toilet 
without  befouling  themselves.  It  must 
again  be  noted  that'  these  facts  were 
known  to  the  Durst  management.  Many 
of  the  campers  soon  refused  to  use  the 
toilets  and  began  using  the  fields  in  the 
near  neighborhood  of  the  tents.  Some 
of  these  toilets  were  placed  in  immedi- 
ate proximity  to  the  wells. 

There  were  no  toilets  in  the  fields  and 
women  were  pointed  out  and  called  after 
as  they  went  back  among  the  vines.  At 
the  end  of  three  days,  the  fields  were 
in  a  filthy  condition. 

Despite  the  easily  forecasted  garbage 
problem  that  would  of  necessity  arise  in 
a  camp  of  nearly  3,000  people,  no  real 
provision  was  made  to  take  care  of  the 
garbage.  Food  and  refuse  were  thrown 
out  beside  and  behind  the  tents,  and 
even  in  the  paths.  The  toilets  were 
used  as  garbage  receptacles  and  the  en- 
trails of  a  sheep  killed,  according  to 
report,  by  the  Syrians,  were  thrown  into 
one  of  the  toilets.  This  toilet  was  found 
later  to  be  absolutely  filled  with  maggots. 
A  group  of  families  killed  a  sheep  about 
Thursday  or  Friday  of  this  week,  and 
on  Monday  a  militia  surgeon  saw  the 
entrails  lying  beside  the  tent  in  the  sun 
as  he  went  there  to  attend  a  sick  child. 
This  absolute  want  of  garbage  disposal 
without  doubt  accounts  for  a  dangerous 
epidemic  of  dysentery  which  had  run 
through  the  camp  by  Saturday  of  that 
week. 

Water  Supply 

The  wells,  probably  because  the  water 
supply  had  been  diminished  by  two  dry 
years,  were  absolutely  insufficient  for 
the  camp.  Two  of  the  wells  were  often 
pumped  dry  by  sun-up,  and  the  campers 
were  forced  to  either  go  to  town  for 
water,  or  to  distant  wells  among  the 
ranch  buildings.  An  important  part  of 
the  hop  field  was  more  than  a  mile  away 
from  the  wells,  but  despite  the  great 
heat  of  this  week  no  water  was  trans- 
ported to  the  pickers.  Durst  told  your 
investigator  that  although  he  knew,  as 
a  rule,  picking  began  on  the  ranch  by 
Thursday  or  Friday,  he  never  planned 
to  have  the  water  wagon  go  out  to  the 
fields  until  the  following  Monday.  He 
gave  no  explanation  as  to  the  reason  for 
this'  rule.  The  pickers  during  this  week 
would  be  in  the  fields  by  dawn, — about 
4  o'clock,— and  about  200  to  300  children 
were  taken  into  the  fields  with  the  wom- 


en. By  noon,  under  the  hot  sun  beating 
down  on  the  still  air  held  between  the 
rows  of  vines,  the  children,  many  of 
whom  were  very  small,  were  in  a  piti- 
able condition  because  of  the  lack  of 
water.  Numerous  instances  of  sickness 
and  partial  prostration  among  children 
from  5  to  10  years  of  age  were  men- 
tioned in  testimony. 

Durst  had  let  a  lemonade  concession 
to  his  cousin,  Jim  Durst,  who  offered 
lemonade  in  the  fields  during  this  pe- 
riod at  5  cents  a  glass.  This  lemonade 
was  proven  upon  the  testimony  of  the 
druggist  with  whom  Jim  Durst  traded 
to  have  been  made  entirely  of  citric 
acid. 

A  concession  to  sell  stew  had  been 
sold  and  a  stew  wagon  went  out  about 
noon  among  the  pickers  and  if  stew 
was  purchased  a  glass  of  water  could 
be  obtained  with  it. 

There  was  absolutely  no  excuse  given 
for  the  absence  of  water  in  fhe  fields, 
and  the  failure  of  the  ranch  manage- 
ment to  provide  for  this  suggests,  almost 
more  than  any  other  single  incident,  the 
absolute  inability  of  the  Durst  manage- 
ment to  realize  any  kind  of  social  re- 
sponsibility for  the  condition  of  the  hu- 
man beings  employed  on  the  ranch. 

The  Employer 

Ralph  Durst,  the  manager  and  part- 
owner  of  the  ranch,  is  an  example  of  a 
certain  type  of  California  employer.  The 
refusal  of  this  type  to  meet  the  social 
responsibilities  which  come  with  the  hir- 
ing of  human  beings  for  labor,  not  only 
works  concrete  and  cruelly  unnecessary 
misery  to  a  class  little  able  to  combat 
personal  indignity  and  degradation,  but 
they  add  fuel  to  the  fire  of  resentment 
and  unrest  which  is  beginning  to  burn 
in  the  uncared-for  migratory  laborer  in 
California.  That  Durst  could  refuse  his 
clear  duty  of  real  trusteeship  of  a  camp 
on  his  own  ranch  which  contained  hun- 
dreds of  women  and  children  is  a  social 
fact  of  miserable  import.  The  excuses 
I  have  heard,  of  unpreparedness,  of  al- 
leged ignorance  of  conditions,  are  sham- 
ed by  the  proven  human  suffering  and 
humiliation  repeated  each  day  from 
Wednesday  to  Sunday  of  that  week. 
Even  when  the  employer's  innate  sense 
of  moral  obligation  fails  to  point  out  his 
duty,  he  should  realize  the  insanity  of 
failing  to  realize  that  a  storm  gathers. 
The  riot  on  the  Durst  ranch  is  a  Cali- 
fornia contribution  to  the  literature  of 
the  social  unrest  in  America. 

The  I.  W.  W. 

Of  this  entire  labor  force  at  the  Durst 
ranch,  it  appears  that  some  100  had  been 
I.  W.  W.  "card  men,"  or  had  had  af- 
filiations with  this  organization.  There 
is  evidence  that  there  was  in  the  camp 
a  loosely  caught  together  camp  local  of 
I.  W.  W.  with  about  30  active  members. 
It  is  a  deeply  suggestive  fact  that  these 
thirty  men,  through  their  energy,  tech- 
nique and  skill  in  organization,  unified 
and  dominated  an  unhomogeneous  mass 
of  2,800  unskilled  laborers  within  two 
days.  Some  700  or  800  of  the  force 
were  of  the  "hobo"  class ;  in  every  sense 
potential  I.  W.  W.  strikers.  At  least 
400  knew  in  a  rough  way  the,  for  them, 
curiously  attractive  philosophy  of  the 


I.  W.  W.  and  could  also  sing  some  of 
its  songs. 

Of  the  100  old  card  men  of  the 
I.  W.  W.  some  of  whom  had  been 
through  the  San  Diego  affair,  some  had 
been  soap-boxers  in  Fresno;  a  dozen 
had  been  in  the  free-speech  fight  in 
Spokane.  They  sized  up  the  hop-field 
as  a  ripe  opportunity,  as  the  principal 
defendant  "Blackie"  Ford  put  it;  "to 
start  something."  On  Friday,  two  days 
after  picking  began,  the  practical  agi- 
tators began  working  through  the  camp. 
Whether  or  not  Ford  came  to  Durst's 
ranch  to  foment  trouble  seems  immater- 
ial. There  are  five  Fords  in  every  camp  of 
seasonal  laborers  in  California.  I  have 
devoted  myself  in  these  weeks  to  these 
questions;  "How  big  a  per  cent  of  Cali- 
fornia's migratory  seasonal  labor  force 
know  the  technique  of  an  I.  W.  W. 
strike?"  "How  many  have  imbibed  that 
strike  instinct  and  know  when  a  condi- 
tion is  right  to  'start  something?'"  I 
am  convinced  that  the  individuals  of 
every  fruit  farm  labor  group  are  poten- 
tial strikers.  Where  a  group  of  hoboes 
sit  around  a  fire  under  a  railroad  bridge, 
half  of  the  group  can  sing  I.  W.  W. 
songs  without  the  book.  This  was  not 
so  three  years  ago. 

A  Meeting  that  Ended  in  Murder 

The  protest  mass-meeting  of  the 
Wheatland  hop-pickers  was  singing  the 
famous  I.  W.  W.  song  "Mr.  Block" 
when  the  sheriff's  posse  came  up  in  its 
automobiles.  The  crowd  had  been  har- 
rangued  by  an  experienced  I.  W.  W. 
orator — "Blackie"  Ford.  They  had  been 
told,  according  to  evidence,  to  "knock 
the  blocks  off  the  scissor  bills."  Ford 
had  taken  a  sick  baby  from  its  mother's 
arms  and,  holding  it  before  the  eyes  of 
the  1,500  people,  had  cried  out :  "It's  for 
the  kids  we  are  doing  this."  Not  a 
quarter  of  the  crowd  was  of  a  type  nor- 
mally venturesome  enough  to  strike,  and 
yet  when  the  sheriff  went  after  Ford, 
he  was  knocked  down  and  kicked  sense- 
less by  infuriated  men.  In  the  bloody 
riot  which  then  ensued  District  Attor- 
ney Manwell,  Deputy  Sheriff  Riordan,  a 
Negro  Porto  Rican  and  an  English  boy 
were  shot  and  killed.  Many  were  wound- 
ed. The  posse  literally  fled  and  the 
camp  remained  practically  unpoliced  un- 
til the  state  militia  arrived  at  dawn  the 
next  day. 

The  question  of  what  persons  were 
guilty  of  the  murder  seems,  in  compari- 
son with  the  deeper  social  economic  re- 
sponsibility, of  insignificant  importance. 
The  posse  was,  I  am  convinced,  over- 
nervous  and,  unfortunately,  over-rigor- 
ous. This  can  be  explained  in  part  by 
the  state-wide  apprehension  over  the 
I.  W.  W. ;  in  part  by  the  normal  Cali- 
fornia country  posse's  attitude  toward  a 
labor  trouble.  A  deputy  sheriff  at  the 
most  critical  moment  fired  a  shot  in  the 
air,  as  he  stated,  "to  sober  the  crowd." 
The  crowd  was  armed,  for  every  Cali- 
fornia crowd  of  2,000  casual  laborers 
has  a  hundred  gun-men.  Evidence  goes 
to  show  that  even  the  gentler  mountain 
folk  in  the  crowd  had  been  roused  to  a 
sense  of  personal  injury.  Durst's  auto- 
mobile had  brought  part  of  the  posse. 
Numberless  pickers  cling  to  the  belief 
that  the  posse  was  "Durst's  police." 
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When  Deputy  Sheriff  Daken  shot  into 
the  air,  a  fusillade  took  place,  and  when 
he  had  fired  his  last  shell  an  infuriated 
crowd  of  men  and  women  chased  him 
to  the  ranch  store,  where  he  was  forced 
to  barricade  himself. 

The  crowd  was  dangerous  and  struck 
the  first  blow.  The  murderous  temper 
which  turned  the  crowd  into  a  mob  is 
incompatible  with  social  existence,  let 
alone  social  progress.  The  crowd  at  the 
moment  of  the  shooting  was  a  wild  and 
lawless  animal.  But  to  your  investiga- 
tor the  important  subject  to  analyze  is 
not  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Ford  or 
Suhr  as  the  direct  stimulators  of  the 
mob  in  action,  but  to  name  and  stand- 
ardize the  early  and  equally  important 
contributors  to  a  psychological  situation 
which  resulted  in  an  unlawful  killing. 
If  this  is  done,  how  can  we  omit  either 
the  filth  of  the  hop  ranch,  the  cheap  gun 
talk  of  the  ordinary  deputy  sheriff,  or 
the  unbridled,  irresponsible  speech  of 
the  soap  box  orator? 

Without  doubt  the  propaganda  which 
the  I.  W.  W.  has  actually  adopted  for 
the  California  seasonal  laborer  can  be, 
in  its  fairly  normal  working  out  in  law, 
a  criminal  conspiracy,  and  under  that 
Ford  and  Suhr  have  been  found  guilty 
of  the  Wheatland  murder.  But  the  im- 
portant fact  is  that  this  propaganda  will 
be  carried  out,  whether  unlawful  or 
not.  I  have  talked  hours  long  with  the 
I.  W.  W.  leaders  and  they  are  abso- 
lutely conscious  of  their  position  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law.  Their  only  comment  is 
that  they  are  glad,  if  it  must  be  a  con- 
spiracy, that  it  is  a  criminal  conspiracy. 
They  have  volunteered  the  beginning  of 
a  cure;  it  is  to  clean  up  the  housing  and 
wage  problem  of  the  seasonal  worker. 
The  shrewdest  I.  W.  W.  leader  I  found 
said:  "We  can't  agitate  in  the  country 
unless  things  are  rotten  enough  to  bring 
the  crowd  along." 

They  evidently  were  in  Wheatland. 

The  Problem 

The  problem  is  the  great  problem  of 
the  growing,  dangerous  friction  between 
the  men  who  hire  and  those  who  work 
and  for  whose  study  the  great  Federal 
Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  has 
been  established. 

The  concrete  problem  in  California  is: 
What  must  be  done  to  in  fact  remedy 
the  evils  of  the  existing  industrial  rela- 
tions between  casual,  seasonal  workers 
and  their  employers,  so  as  to  forestall 
or  prevent  the  insidious,  violent  work 
of  the  agitator  who  is  not  interested  in 
improving  living  and  wage  conditions, 
but  who  rejoices  in  bad  conditions  which 
afford  opportunities  for  stirring  up  dis- 
content to  fan  the  flames  of  the  "revo- 
lution" of  his  dreams?  The  seasonal 
workers  are  migratory,  careless  and  dis- 
organized, so  that  there  are  no  effective 
units  with  which  the  employers  can  deal 
or  through  which  the  workers  can  pre- 
sent their  demands.  Besides,  there  is 
ill-will,  and  suspicion,  and  fault  on  both 
sides.  It  is  also  to  be  confidently  ex- 
pected that  both  sides  will  refuse  to 
honestly  take  stock  of  their  own  deeds 
and  intentions,  and  condemn  the  wrong 
they  cannot  help  but  disclose.  There- 
fore, the  remedy  of  necesssity  means  the 
intrusion  of  a  third  party. 


The  Remedy 

It  is  obvious  that  the  violent  strike 
methods  adopted  by  the  I.  W.  W.  type 
of  agitator,  which  only  incidentally,  al- 
though effectively,  tend  to  improve  camp 
conditions,  are  not  to  be  accepted  as  a 
solution  of  the  problem.  It  also  is  ob- 
vious that  the  conviction  of  the  agita- 
tors, such  as  Ford  and  Suhr,  for  mur- 
der is  not  a  solution,  but  is  only  the 
punishment  or  revenge  inflicted  by  or- 
ganized society  for  a  past  deed.  The 
remedy  lies  in  prevention. 

The  laws  of  the  state  already  provide 
for  the  regulation  of  the  sanitation  of 
labor  camps,  and  the  Commission  of 
Immigration  and  Housing  has  made  defi- 
nite preparations  for  the  enforcement  of 
these  laws.  The  inspectors  of  this  com- 
mission are  already  at  work  in  the  field, 
and  when  the  camps  are  opened  up  at 
the  beginning  of  the  summer  season  the 
commission,  acting  in  conjunction  with 
the  Board  of  Health,  will  condemn  all 
unsanitary  camps  and  will  prosecute  the 
employers  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law, 
which  imposes  both  a  heavy  fine  and 
imprisonment. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  your  investigator 
that  the  improvement  of  living  condi- 
tions in  the  labor  camps  will  have  the 
immediate  effect  of  making  the  recur- 
rence of  impassioned,  violent  strikes  and 
riots  not  only  improbable,  but  impossible, 
and,  furthermore,  such  improvement  will 
go  far  toward  eradicating  the  hatred 
and  bitterness  in  the  minds  of  the  em- 
ployers and  the  roving,  migratory  lab- 
orers. This  accomplished,  the  two  con- 
flicting parties  will  be  in  a  position  to 
meet  on  a  saner,  more  constructive  basis 
in  solving  the  further  industrial  prob- 
lems as  to  wages,  etc. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  active  en- 
forcement of  the  labor  camps  regulation 
laws  the  Commission  of  Immigration 
and  Housing  is  preparing  to  start  a 
state-wide  campaign  of  warning  and 
education  among  the  large  employers  of 
migratory  laborers  and  among  the  work- 
ers themselves.  The  employers  must  be 
shown  that  it  is  essential  that  living  con- 
ditions among  their  employes  be  im- 
proved, not  only  in  fulfillment  of  their 
obligations  to  society  in  general,  but 
also  in  order  to  protect  and  promote 
their  own  welfare  and  interests.  They 
must  come  to  realize  that  their  own 
laxity  in  allowing  the  existence  of  un- 
sanitary and  filthy  conditions  gives  a 
much-desired  foothold  to  the  very  agita- 
tors of  the  revolutionary  I.  W.  W.  doc- 
trines whom  they  do  dread;  they  must 
learn  that  unbearable,  aggravating  liv- 
ing conditions  inoculate  the  minds  of 
otherwise  peaceful  workers  with  the 
germs  of  bitterness  and  violence,  as  was 
so  well  exemplified  at  the  Wrheatland 
riot,  giving  the  agitator  a  fruitful  field 
wherein  to  sow  the  seeds  of  revolt, 
preach  the  doctrines  of  direct  action  and 
sabotage. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  migratory  la- 
borers must  be  shown  that  revolts  ac- 
companied by  force  in  scattered  and  iso- 
lated localities,  not  only  involve  serious 
breaches  of  law  and  lead  to  crime,  but 
that  they  accomplish  no  lasting  con- 
structive results  in  advancing  their  cause. 

The  Commission  of  Immigration  and 
Housing,  in  intruding  itself  as  the  third 
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party  in  the  attempt  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems, does  not  act  as  the  friend  or  foe 
of  either  side  in  exclusion  of  the  other. 
The  commission  intends  to  furnish  a 
clearing  house  to  hear  the  complaint  or 
grievances  of  both  sides,  and  act  as  a 
mediator,  or  safety  valve. 

ABOR   SUNDAY   IN    BROOKLYN 
CHURCHES 

IN  ACCORDANCE  with  a  plan  origi- 
nating in  the  Central  Labor  Union,  the 
churches  of  Brooklyn  observed  Sunday, 
February  8,  as  Labor  Sunday.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  union  which  is  conducting 
a  ''forward"  movement  called  on  the 
ministerial  associations  of  the  various 
denominations  and  asked  for  their  co- 
operation. As  a  result  plans  for  Labor 
Sunday  were  made  and  a  committee  or- 
ganized of  ministers  and  laymen,  called 
the  committee  on  church  and  labor  of 
the  forward  movement. 

This  committee  published  a  syllabus  of 
labor  conditions  in  the  Borough  of 
Brooklyn,  the  material  of  which  was  sup- 
plied by  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Labor  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  This  was  sent  to  every 
minister  in  the  borough  with  the  request 
that  he  preach  on  the  subject  of  labor 
at  some  service  in  his  church  or  syna- 
gogue on  February  8.  The  committee 
also  drew  up  the  following  statement 
which  all  the  ministers  were  asked  to 
sign  as  a  declaration  of  their  commui 
faith  on  the  labor  question. 

"We  hold  it  to  be  the  mission  of  the 
Church  of  God  to  proclaim  the  glad 
tidings  of  peace  and  good  will  to  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  to  labor 
for  justice  and  brotherhood. 

"We  maintain  that  all  parties  to  the  in- 
dustrial enterprise  should  be  bound  bv 
the  integrities  of  mutual  respect,  broth- 
erhood and  justice. 

"We  recognize  the  present  industrial 
situation  to  be  a  challenge  to  our  patri- 
otic as  well  as  to  our  Christian  faith. 
Its  inhuman  waste,  inequalities,  injus- 
tice, must  be  compelled  to  yield  to  a 
higher  social  order,  which  safeguards 
the  moral  and  legal  rights  of  all,  and 
especially  the  personality  of  every  man. 
woman  and  child,  thus  effectually  pro- 
moting the  common  welfare. 

"We  believe  that  such  a  social  order 
can  be  achieved  only  by  the  sustained 
sacrificial  efforts  of  men  and  women, 
who  in  the  spirit  of  Christ,  persistently 
and  courageously  put  the  common  good 
above  personal  advantage ;  and  therefore 

"We  call  upon  all  within  and  without 
the  church,  both  employes  and  employ- 
ers, to  recognize  and  to  study  the  pres- 
ent complex  social  and  industrial  sit- 
uation, and  so  to  act,  that  justice  and 
fraternity  may  increasingly  dominate 
our  industrial  life." 

This  resolution  was  published  in  the 
papers  of  Monday,  February  9,  and  sign- 
ed by  fifty-one  ministers  and  rabbis. 


ASSESS  THEMSELVES  TO  AID  UNEMPLOYED 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Cloak  and 
Skirt  Makers'  Union  of  New  York  citv. 
it  was  decided  that  each  member  of  the 
union  who  is  working  should  be  assessed 
5  per  cent  of  his  earnings  as  long  as  it 
is  considered  necessary,  the  fund  to  be 
applied  to  the  relief  of  the  unemployed. 
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HE    "SAFETY    FIRST"    MOVEMENT   AT  A  NEVADA 
CONFhRENCE-BY  LLOYD  B.  THOMAS 


ANATOMICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ACCIDENTS 
FOR  THE  YEAR  1913  IN  THE  PLANT  OF  THE 
PULLMAN  COMPANY,  PULLMAN,  ILL. 


AN  INDUSTRIAL  Safety  Confer- 
ence was  held  recently  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nevada,  as  the  result  of  the 
joint  efforts  of  the  university  and  the 
state  industrial  commission.  For  some 
time  the  Nevada  Industrial  Insurance 
Commission  had  been  in  correspondence 
with  other  such  bodies,  and  the  sugges- 
tion was  made  that  a  chapter  of  the 
National  Council  for  Industrial  Safety 
be  formed  in  Nevada.  One  of  the  pro- 
fessors at  the  university  undertook  the 
work  of  arousing  interest  in  a  confer- 
ence on  the  subject. 

The  operators  of  the  various  indus- 
tries of  the  state  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  labor  organizations  re- 
sponded immediately  and  with  eager- 
ness. The  time  seemed  ripe,  and  the 
result  was  a  conference  which  was  well 
attended  by  representatives  from  all  over 
the  state,  in  spite  of  storms  which  held 
un  some  of  the  trains  for  twentv-four 
hours.  The  chief  credit  for  the  confer- 
ence and  its  success  is  due  to  Mr.  Wal- 
lace and  Mr.  Mullin,  of  the  Industrial 
Insurance  Commission,  and  to  Prof. 
Scrugham,  of  the  university. 

Most  of  the  papers  were  but  introduc- 
tions to  the  subject,  since  this  was  the 
pioneer  conference  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  Nevertheless,  they  were  defi- 
nite and  forceful,  asserting  very  posi- 
tively the  need  for  an  organized  "safety 
first"  movement.  Special  emphasis  was 
laid  upon  the  necessity  for  organiza- 
tion, education,  and  co-operation  among 
employes.  If  no  other  result  had  been 
obtained,  the  conference  would  have 
been  of  value  because  it  brought  to- 
gether representatives  of  employers  and 
employes  in  this  state,  and  gave  them  op- 
portunity for  the  exchange  of  opinion. 

A  large  part  of  one  afternoon  was 
given  over  to  a  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  electric  headlight,  a  mat- 
ter of  keen  interest  to  the  railroad  men. 
Tuesday  evening  a  special  train  was  pro- 
vided by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  certain 
arc-light  and  incandescent  light  fixtures. 

At  the  close  of  the  conference,  the 
students  of  the  Engineers'  Club  enter- 
tained the  visitors  at  a  dinner,  at  which 
the  "safety  first"  movement  was  fur- 
ther discussed.  The  practical  outcome 
of  the  meeting  was  the  adoption  of  a 
resolution  authorizing  the  governor  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  nine,  with  him- 
self as  chairman,  to  consider  the  form- 
ation of  a  chapter  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil for  Industrial  Safety.  It  is  expected 
that  such  action  will  soon  be  taken. 


SCIENTIFIC  MANAGEMENT  APPLIED  TO 
ACCIDENT  REPORTS 

California,  Washington  and  Nevada, 
in  the  west,  Minnesota  and  Wiscon- 
sin of  the  middle  states,  and  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  York  in  the  East  are 
now  using  a  uniformly  identical  card 
for  the  reporting  of  accidents.  This  is 
due  to  the  activity  of  the  committee  on 
standards,  schedules  and  tabulations  of 
the  Association  for  Labor  Legislation. 

Chairman  L.  W.  Hatch  of  this  com- 
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mittee  reported  at  the  recent  meeting  in 
Washington  that  co-operation  has  also 
been  arranged  between  the  federal  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  and  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Labor,  whereby  the  sta- 
tistics of  accidents  in  mines  and  quar- 
ries in  New  York  state  desired  by  both 
offices  are  to  be  collected  and  tabulated 
exclusively  by  the  New  York  depart- 
ment for  both.  "Formerly,"  said  Mr. 
Hatch,  "they  were  being  collected  and 
tabulated  independently  by  both  offices 
which  involved  double  reporting  by  em- 
ployers, double  work  of  tabulation,  and 
lack  of  uniformity  in  classification  and 
results.  All  this  duplication  and  lack  of 
uniformity  is  thus  to  be  eliminated,  and 
in  addition  the  New  York  statistics  have 
been  adapted  to  a  standard  which  it  is 
the  plan  of  the  federal  bureau  to  secure 
as  rapidly  as  possible  in  the  other  states 
by  a  similar  co-operative  arrangement." 


PERIODICAL  DEVOTED  TO  COMPENSATION 

The  National  Compensation  Journal  is 
a  new  monthly  publication  devoted  to  a 
"discussion  of  questions  relating  to  work- 
men's compensation  laws."  The  first  is- 
sue contained  articles  by  C.  H.  Crown- 
hart,  chairman  of  the  Wisconsin  Indus- 
trial Commission  ;  David  Van  Schaack  of 
the  Aetna  Insurance  Company,  John  B. 
Andrews,  secretary  American  Associa- 
tion for  Labor  Legislation,  and  others. 
Richard  L.  Drake,  secretary  of  the 
Michigan  Industrial  Accident  Board.  Z. 
C.  Goodell  and  E.  C.  Lindemann  are  the 
editors,  and  John  A.  Drake  is  the  pub- 
lisher. The  publication  office  is  at  Lans- 
ing, Mich. 


THE  RESULTS  OF  SAFETY  ORGANIZATION 

Nothing  shows  more  convincingly 
the  value  of  organized  safety  work  than 
the  experience  of  industrial  plants  where 
such  methods  have  been  in  operation  for 
a  time.  David  Van  Schaack  presents 
some  remarkable  figures  based  on  that 
kind  of  experience,  in  the  National  Com- 
pensation Journal. 

"The  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion has  reduced  accidents  over  50  per 
cent,"  says  Mr.  Van  Schaack.  "The  ac- 
cident cases  of  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  show  a  reduction  from  109.72 
per  thousand  employes  in  1910  to  61.13 
per  thousand  employes  in  1912.  Har- 
rison Brothers  and  Company  of  Philadel- 
phia report  a  68  per  cent  reduction  the 
first  year.  The  Jones  &  Laughlin  Com- 
pany have  reduced  their  accidents  over 
71  per  cent.  The  Fairbanks-Morse 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Beloit,  Wis., 
show  a  reduction  of  72  per  cent  in  days 
for  which  compensation  must  be  paid  on 
account  of  accidents.  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  decreased  serious  accidents  to 
employes  63  per  cent  in  ten  months.  The 
New  York  Central  Railroad  in  the  first 
four  months  of  1912  compared  with  the 
first  four  months  of  1913  reduced  in- 
juries to  employes  in  train  accidents  and 
moving  equipment  31  per  cent  in  men 
killed  and  12  per  cent  in  men  injured. 
The  International  Harvester  Company 
has  reduced  the  average  days  lost  per 
employe  SO  per  cent.  The  American 
Steel  Foundries  have  reduced  eye  injur- 
ies through  the  use  of  goggles  from  an 
average  of  85  per  month  in  their  several 
plants  to  less  than  10." 
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HE   CASE    OF    THE    "MINISTERING   ANGEL":  SOME 
NOTES  FOR  AND  AGAINST  THE  SEELEY  BILL 


I.    For  the  Bill 


THE  PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO 
THE   PUBLIC  HEALTH  LAW 

Annie  W.  Goodrich 

Asst,  Profestor  of  Nursing  and  Health, 
Teachers'  Colleoe 

The  amendment  to  the  New  York 
state  public  health  law  now  before  the 
legislature  provides: 

1.  For  the  licensing  of  all  nurses  by 
registration    ("who   may    practice   as    a 
nurse    or   registered   nurse") ; 

2.  For  a  minimum  professional  prep- 
aration   ("holding    a    diploma    from    a 
training    school    for    nurses    connected 
with  a  hospital  or  sanitarium  giving  a 
course  of  at  least  two  years") ; 

3.  For    state    control    of    all    schools 
holding  themselves  prepared  to  give  such 
preparation  or  training  ("and  registered 
by  the  regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of   New   York  as  maintaining  in 
this    and    other    respects    proper    stand- 
ards, all  of  which  shall  be  determined 
by  said  regents"). 

There  is  an  undoubted  need  of  a  less 
scientifically  prepared  class  of  workers 
at  a  lower  rate,  both  in  the  homes  and 
the  hospitals,  and  to  this  end  the  pro- 
posed amendment  specifically  provides 
that  persons  rendering  such  services 
shall  not  be  liable  under  this  article 
unless  they  hold  themselves  out  as  qual- 
ified to  care  for  the  sick  or  injured  as 
nurses. 

The  pressure  brought  against  the  so- 
called  pre-emption  of  the  word  "nurse" 
resulted  in  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
when  it  was  before  the  legislature  last 
year,  providing  "who  may  practice  as  a 
trained,  graduate,  certified  or  register- 
ed nurse."  That  the  law  as  so  amended 
would  have  failed  of  its  main  purpose 
was  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  imme- 
diate withdrawal  of  all  the  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  correspondence  schools. 
The  continued  opposition  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Hospital  Conference 
demonstrated  very  clearly  that  their  op- 
position was  directed  against  state  con- 
trol, and  not,  as  it  had  been  understood, 
to  the  pre-emption  of  the  word  "nurse." 

The  charge  that  the  provision  by  the 
law  of  a  board  of  examiners  composed 
solely  of  nurses  places  the  control  and 
regulating  of  schools  of  nursing  in  the 
hands  of  this  body  rather  than  under  the 
regents  is  best  refuted  by  the  following 
letter  from  Dr.  Finley,  commissioner  of 
education,  to  Miss  Littlefield,  chairman 
of  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  New 
York  State  Nurses'  Association: 

"In  reply  to  your  request  that  I  state 
my  position  concerning  Senate  Bill  726 
abolishing  the  present  State  Board  of 
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Nurse  Examiners,  I  must  say  that  I 
think  those  who  framed  this  bill  have 
confused  the  duties  which  devolve  upon 
the  Board  of  Nurse  Examiners  with 
those  which  devolve  the  Nurse  Advisory 
Council. 

"I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
well  to  enlarge  the  present  Advisory 
Council,  which  has  to  do  with  the  stan- 
dardizing of  nurse  education,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  five  additional  members.  .  .  . 

"In  such  an  addition,  it  would  seem  to 
me  perfectly  right  that  three  of  the  five 
appointees  should  be  members  of  the 
medical  profession  and  two  should  be 
laymen,  representatives  of  the  board  of 
trustees.  Such  a  board  would  then  con- 
sist of  representatives  of  all  the  interests 
involved  in  solving  the  nursing  problem, 
and  I  am  prepared  to  make  such  recom- 
mendation to  the  Board  of  Regents. 

"But  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  the  Board 
of  Nurse  Examiners  as  now  constituted 
is  the  only  kind  of  board  that  could  per- 
form the  services  required  of  it;  for 
the  examiners  must  prepare  the  ex- 
amination questions  and  rate  the 
answers  of  those  who  take  the  ex- 
aminations. They  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  standardizing  of 
nurse  education.  This,  I  repeat,  lies 
within  the  function  of  the  Advisory 
Council.  The  examining  board  should 
consist  solely  of  nurses.  An  examining 
board  constituted  as  that  provided  in  the 
Senate  bill,  above  referred  to,  obviously 
could  not  satisfactorily  perform  such 
duties." 

THE  SEELEY  BILL  IN  RELATION  TO 
PUBLIC  HEALTH 

C.-E.  A.  Win«low 

Consulting  Advisor  in  Public  Health  Education, 
N.  Y.  State  Board  of  Health 

The  greatest  problems  of  public 
health  today  are  educational  problems. 
Tuberculosis,  infant  mortality  and  the 
minor  communicable  diseases  can  be  ef- 
fectively controlled  only  through  intel- 
ligent co-operation  by  the  individual 
citizen.  This  co-operation  may  be  se- 
cured to  some  extent  through  the  press 
and  the  platform.  By  far  the  most 
valuable  method  of  bringing  sanitary 
knowledge  to  the  individual,  however,  is 
by  personal  contact ;  and  as  the  public 
health  campaign  is  organized  today  this 
contact  must  generally  be  effected  by 
means  of  the  visiting  nurse. 

It  is  the  nurse  who  makes  our  school 
inspection  valuable  by  follow-up  work 
which  brings  the  child  back  to  school 
with  his  defects  treated  instead  of  mere- 
ly excluding  him.  When  New  York  city 
had  medical  school  inspectors  but  no 
school  nurses,  over  50,000  children  were 


excluded  on  account  of  minor  conta- 
gious diseases  and  about  6  per  cent  of 
these  children  actually  received  medical 
care.  Today  less  than  5,000  children  are 
excluded  (the  minor  cases  being  treated 
by  the  nurse)  and  over  75  per  cent  of 
all  children  followed  up  receive  medi- 
cal care.  The  story  is  almost  the  same 
in  tuberculosis  work,  in  infant  mor- 
tality work,  in  campaigns  for  rural  hy- 
giene,— they  are  all  effective  in  pro- 
portion as  they  make  use  of  direct  per- 
sonal follow-up  work  usually  by  a  nurse. 

For  this  sort  of  educational  inspec- 
tion we  need  trained  workers.  They 
must  comprehend  the  principles  of  hy- 
giene and  sanitation  so  well  that  they 
can  impart  their  knowledge  to  others. 
They  must  have  in  the  future  not  mere- 
ly what  the  best  trained  nurse  has  today 
but  superposed  upon  it  special  graduate 
training  in  public  health.  The  stand- 
ards which  the  leaders  in  nursing  are 
maintaining,  however,  furnishes  an  ad- 
mirable basis  for  such  work.  If  these 
standards  are  not  maintained  we  public 
health  workers  must  create  a  new  pro- 
fession under  a  new  name  with  almost 
identical  aims  and  qualifications  to 
those  which  have  been  already  worked 
out  by  the  nursing  profession. 

To  allow  the  present  standards  of 
nursing  to  degenerate  and  then  to  re- 
create them  under  a  new  name  instead 
of  building  constructively  upon  them 
seems  to  me  an  unfortunate  waste  of 
energy.  Furthermore  I  feel  that  we  owe 
a  great  debt  to  the  nurses  for  what  they 
have  already  accomplished  for  us:  as, 
for  example,  in  the  development  of 
school  nursing  the  whole  movement  for 
which  is  due  not  primarily  to  health  of- 
ficials but  to  Miss  Wald  and  her  as- 
sociates. For  the  sake  of  practical  ef- 
ficiency in  the  future  and  as  a  decent 
acknowledgment  of  service  rendered  in 
the  past,  all  workers  in  the  field  of  public 
health  should  lend  their  earnest  sup- 
port to  the  Seeley  bill  and  to  every  other 
wise  measure  which  tends  to  promote  the 
education,  the  solidarity,  and  the  pro- 
fessional standards  of  the  nursing  pro- 
fession. 

THE    BILL    AND    THE     FAMILY    OF 
MODERATE  MFANS 

P.IU  Phillips  Crandall 

Secretary,  National  Organization  for  Public 
Health  Nurting 

Perhaps  one  argument  against  the 
Seeley  bill  now  before  the  Legislature 
has  more  effect  upon  the  thoughtful  pub- 
lic than  all  others  offered  by  the  op- 
position. That  is,  the  need  of  skilled 
nursing  among  the  families  of  moderate 
means. 

But  the  fact  is  that  vast  num- 
bers of  this  class  of  society  can 
never  afford  a  resident  nurse  at  $25. — 
or  at  even  $15  or  $10.  One  is  practically 
as  impossible  to  them  as  the  other.  Nor 
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have  they  accommodations  for  her.  The 
very  satisfactory  substitute  for  a  resi- 
dent nurse  is  the  visiting  or  public  health 
nurse  who  makes  one,  two  or  even  three 
calls  a  day,  performing  all  skilled  ser- 
vice required  and  instructing  a  member 
of  the  family  or  another  attendant  how 
and  what  to  do  in  her  absence. 

Thousands  of  patients  among  the  poor 
are  receiving  this  kind  of  care.  There 
are  many  more  well-to-do  people  who 
would  choose  similar  service  in  prefer- 
ence to  a  resident  nurse  if  it  were  made 
as  generally  available  to  them.  There 
are  not  less  than  5,000  women  in  the 
United  States  doing  this  sort  of  nursing; 
over  nine  hundred  thousand  calls  of  this 
sort  were  made  last  year  by  the  munici- 
pal nurses  and  the  nurses  of  Henry 
Street  Settlement  alone  in  New  York 
city,  and  the  comparatively  low  mor- 
tality rate  even  in  acute  cases,  such  as 
pneumonia  and  typhoid  fever,  amply,  tes- 
tify to  its  efficiency, 

Dr.  C.-E.  A.  Winslow  and  others  say 
"the  visiting  nurse  is  the  strategic  point 
in  the  public  health  campaign."  Her 
educational  and  preventive  work  is  read- 
ily computed  into  figures  of  economy  to 
a  city,  county  or  state  which  provides 
through  its  Departments  of  Health  and 
Education  care  for  its  infants,  school 
children,  tuberculous  patients  and  others. 
Insurance,  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial companies  have  learned  that  intelli- 
gent and  skilled  care  of  minor  ills  and 
accidents  become  not  only  a  measure  of 
economy  but  a  positive  necessity  by  way 
of  preventing  complications  often  more 
serious  than  the  primary  condition.  And 
they  are  demanding  the  services  of  in- 
dustrial welfare  worker  and  visiting 
nurse. 

Let  it  be  clearly  recognized  that  a 
targe  percentage  of  the  beneficiaries 
of  all  these  various  enterprises  are 
the  self-supporting,  self-respecting  wage- 
earners  who  either  pay  directly  for 
the  service  or  receive  it  in  com- 
mon with  all  others  from  the  public 
treasury  or  as  their  acknowledged  right 
from  the  companies  by  whom  they  are 
employed.  Let  it  be  remembered  also 
that  the  poor  and  the  uninformed  are 
always  first  to  be  exploited  by  unquali- 
fied or  unscrupulous  people — quacks — 
and  no  such  injustice  is  so  cruel  as  that 
which  besets  a  man  when  he  is  helpless 
through  illness  or  accident. 

And  the  application  to  the  Seeley  bill 
is  this: 

With  the  growth  of  demand  for  the 
worker  has  come  an  insistent  demand  for 
a  more  liberally  educated  woman,  qual- 
ified to  be  a  public  health  teacher  as  well 
as  a  care-taker  of  the  sick;  conversant 
with  the  social  economic,  industrial  and 
educational  needs  of  the  people  as  well 
as  their  physical  ills ;  who  can  relate  the 
industrial  and  family  conditions  of 
health,  hygiene  and  sanitation  to  those 
of  the  community  and  through  her 
knowledge  of  the  laws  and  sciences  re- 
lating thereto  can  apply  the  remedy. 

Such  requirements  can  only  be  built  on 
sound  preliminary  education.  And  no 
one  will  claim  that  one  year  of  high 
school  is  more  than  a  most  meager  re- 
quirement. Moreover,  no  standard — 
howsoever  meager — can  be  regarded  as 
effective  until  it  has  been  rendered  se- 


cure by  a  mandatory  law  in  support  of 
it.  Therefore,  in  order  that  the  nursing 
profession  may  attract  women  of  educa- 
tion and  general  culture  sufficient  to 
meet  the  growing  demand  for  public 
health  nursing  service,  we  urge  the  pub- 
lic's support  of  the  Seeley  bill  which 
seeks  to  make  mandatory  one  year  of 
high  school  as  a  minimum  educational 
requirement  of  admission  to  training 
schools  for  nurses. 

RESOLUTION 

Endorsed  by  the  New  York  State  Federation  of 

Women's  Clubs  at  their  Annual  Meeting 

in  Buffalo.  October,  1913 

Whereas,  "The  whole  question  of  the 
conservation  of  the  public  health — the 
prevention  of  sickness,  of  the  care  of 
healthy  people  to  keep  them  healthy,  as 
well  as  the  care  of  sick  people  to  make 
them  healthy,  to  restore  to  health,  is  to 
a  large  extent  one  of  nursing." 

Whereas,  "Education  is  a  prerequisite 
to  intelligent  and  efficient  nursing;" 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  New  York  State 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  endorse 
the  efforts  of  the  New  York  State 
Nurses'  Association  to  standardize  nurs- 
ing education. 


II.  Against  the  Bill 

A  DOCTOR'S  VIEW 

Part  of  the  following  letter  has  already  been  published. 
It  is  now  given  in  full  by  permission 

Senate  bill  207  seems  objectionable 
for  a  good  many  reasons. 

It  is  introduced  by  Mr.  Seeley,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  very  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Health  which  is  charged  with  the 
consideration  of  the  very  bill.  It  would 
seem  that  the  gentleman's  position,  in 
connection  with  the  bill,  is  very  burden- 
some. He  will  find  an  impartial  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  very  doubtful.  As 
the  presiding  officer,  he  will  find  his 
cool  judgment  and  impartiality  handi- 
capped. His  limiting  himself  to  the  mere 
direction  of  the  discussions  will  be  very 
difficult. 

The  exclusive  use  of  the  word  "nurse" 
by  a  certain  class  of  persons  is  con- 
trary to  the  ruling  of  the  dictionary  of 
the  English  language.  Webster's  un- 
abridged defines  "nurse"  as  a  "person, 
especially  a  woman,  who  has  the  care 
of  the  sick  or  infirm."  That  is  why  a 
special  class  of  nurses  or  an  association, 
may  require  a  distinguishing  title.  Their 
claims  may  be  recognized,  and  no  obiec- 
tion  should  be  raised  to  their  calline 
themselves  "trained"  or  "reeistered."  or 
otherwise.  Such  a  title  should  then  not 
be  used  by  those  nurses  who  are  not  en- 
titled to  use  it  by  previous  training  in 
hospitals  or  sanatoria  extending  over 
protracted  courses  of  instruction.  This 
class  of  nurses  proves  very  useful  to 
those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  large 
weekly  wages.  This  class  of  patients 
is  very  large.  Protracted  cases  of  ill- 
ness are  apt  to  cause  a  financial  ruin  to 
families  of  small  or  moderate  means. 
Their  nurses  must  not  be  in  danger  of 
being  prosecuted  or  persecuted  by  the 
New  York  State  Association  of  "trained 
nurses,"  who  claim  the  right  to  examine 
and  certify  and  prefer  charges  and  re- 
commend revocation  of  licenses. 


By  passing  Senate  bill  207  the  Legis- 
lature will  restrict  the  rights  of  our 
citizens,  male  and  female,  who  would  be 
deprived  of  their  own  rights  and  priv- 
ileges in  favor  of  a  privileged  class  of 
high-priced  nurses.  The  object  of  bill 
207  is  the  creation  of  a  "union"  with 
all  its  preposterous  and  detrimental  pre- 
rogatives which,  as  our  lawgivers  know 
too  well,  are  the  stumbling  blocks  of  an 
equable  and  legitimate  development. 

That  "Unionism"  is  the  more  unreason- 
able, the  more  one  considers  the  fact 
that  the  trained  nurse  owes  her  educa- 
tion to  the  generosity  of  the  hospitals 
both  public  and  private,  and  to  the  gra- 
tuitous and  unselfish  prolonged  practical 
and  theoretical  teaching  of  the  doctors. 
The  trained  nurse  should  know  or  be 
taught  that  the  public  also  has  some 
rights.  ABRAHAM  JACOBI,  M.D. 


ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  PUBLIC 

Howard  Townsend 

Executive  Committee,  Hospital  Conference, 
New  York  City 

The  hospitals  of  the  state  are  so 
unanimous  in  their  opposition  to  the 
nurses'  bill  in  the  Senate  called  the 
Seeley  bill,  because  of  its  manifest  in- 
justice to  the  public  at  large.  The  bill 
does  not  directly  affect  them,  but  as 
they  are  more  familiar  with  the  situa- 
tion than  is  the  public  at  large,  they 
naturally  are  the  first  to  speak. 

There  are  in  the  state  of  New  York 
many  thousand  women  who  are  nursing 
as  a  means  of  livelihood.  For  every 
registered  nurse,  there  are  eight,  nine 
or  ten  non-registered  nurses,  of  whom 
many  could  not  pass  the  examination 
required  for  registry,  and  yet  they  are 
earning  an  honest  livelihood  and  doing 
their  work  satisfactorily.  There  have 
been  no  complaints  against  them  to  the 
general  knowledge,  except  that  made  by 
registered  nurses.  A  registered  nurse 
charges  four  dollars  a  day  and  her  main- 
tenance, and  in  contagious,  nervous  and 
some  other  cases  charges  five  dollars  a 
day.  Her  services  are  therefore  put  of 
the  reach  of  all  that  part  of  the  citizens 
of  our  State  whose  income  is  less  than 
say  $3,000  a  year,  and  yet  these  people 
are  entitled  to  nursing.  In  the  majority 
of  cases,  so  high  grade  a  nurse  as  the 
registered  nurse  is  not  required.  A  two 
dollar  a  day  nurse  will  do  all  that  is 
necessary  and  this  not  merely  in  the 
opinion  of  the  family  but  of  the  family 
physician.  Under  the  circumstances,  it 
seems  unfair  to  forbid  these  women  to 
use  the  name  of  nurse,  under  which  they 
gain  their  livelihood. 

Those  most  interested  in  the  passage 
of  this  bill  urge  that  their  motives  are 
purely  philanthropic  and  that  it  is  to 
protect  the  public  from  inexperienced 
and  incompetent  nurses.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  any  serious  mischief  has 
been  caused  by  inexperience  or  incompe- 
tency,  for  the  simple  reason  that  a  nurse 
does  nothing  except  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  physician.  It  is  true- 
that  these  un-registered  women  can  go- 
on so  long  as  they  do  not  use  the  word 
nurse  but  call  themselves  trained  at- 
tendants,  or  some  other  makeshift  name, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  their  work 
would  not  be  interfered  with  and  de- 
creased by  this  loss  of  the  name  under 
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which  they  have  been  earning:  their  live- 
lihood, and  it  seems  unfair  to  put  upon 
them  the  burden  of  the  doubt.  The  gen- 
eral  opinion  of  legislators  and  of  the 
public  at  large  (and  this  general  opinion 
is  responsible  for  the  probable  defeat  of 
the  bill)  is  that  this  is  an  effort  to  make 
a  very  close  trade  union. 

If  the  nurses  are  in  earnest  in  their 
statement  that  they  are  working  for  a 
philanthropic  purpose,  it  would  be  very 
simple  to  have  registered  nurses,  who 
would  be  the  nurses  of  the  highest  grade, 
and  then  Grade  A,  Grade  B  and.  if 
necessary,  Grade  C  nurses.  These 
nurses  would  be  required  to  state  their 
grades  to  the  physician  who  employed 
them,  and  thus  any  harm  caused  by  the 
ignorance  of  the  laity  would  be  mini- 
mized. The  nurses  who  are  pushing  the 
present  bill  object  strenuously  to  this 
plan.  The  truth  is  in  nursing  theoretical 
education  is  so  secondary  in  importance 
to  other  less  theoretical  requirements  for 
success  that  the  second  and  third  grades 
of  nurses  might  very  possibly  in  a  year 
or  two,  following  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  be  in  receipt  of  a  larger  income 
than  some  of  the  registered  nurses.  The 
present  proposed  law  would  tend  to  pre- 
vent such  a  thing.  That  is  why  some 
nurses  are  in  favor  of  it  and  whv  the 
hospitals,  representing  the  public,  are 
opposed  to  it. 

A  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
HOSPITAL  CONFERENCE 

The  following  letter  "was  addressed  to  practically  all 
the  General  Hospitals  in  the  State" 

Dear  Sir: 

On  behalf  of  the  Hospital  Conference 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  I  beg  to  call 
your  careful  attention  to  Senate  Bill 
207  (Int.  No.  207),  introduced  by  Mr. 
Seeley,  entitled  "An  Act  to  Amend  the 
Public  Health  Law  in  relation  to  the 
Practice  of  Nursing." 

This  Act  appears  to  have  two  prin- 
cipal objects.  The  first  is  to  prohibit  any 
person  not  registered  by  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York  from  "practicing,"  as  a 
nurse.  There  is  an  attempt  to  define 
what  is  meant  by  "practicing"  as.  a 
nurse,  as  follows :  "To  practice  as  a 
nurse  within  the  meaning  of  this  article 
shall  include  the  care  of  the  sick  or  in- 
jured as  a  nurse  or  registered  nurse." 
The  use  of  the  words  "shall  include" 
would  convey  the  idea  that  the  law 
aims  at  other  matters  not  iricluded  as 
above.  The  language  would  appear  to 
prohibit  any  person  from  acting  as  a 
"nurse"  for  a  child  except  while  the  child 
was  in  good  health  or  uninjured. 

In  the  next  place,  the  Act  gives  to  the 
Board  of  Examiners  of  Nurses,  who  are 
nurses  nominated  bv  the  New  York  State 
Nurses'  Association,  the  power  not  only 
to  examine  and  certify  nurses  but  also  to 
hear  charges  against  nurses,  and  to 
recommend  to  the  Board  of  Regents  the 
revocation  of  their  licenses.  It  seems 
clear  that  such  large  powers  should  not 
be  granted  to  a  Board  so  constituted. 

The  Hospital  Conference  of  this  City, 
therefore,  strongly  disapproves  of  the 
pending  Bill.  It  believes  that  the  train- 
ing of  nurses  concerns  not  only  asso- 
ciations of  nurses,  but  also  physicians. 


hospitals  and  the  public  at  large ;  and 
it  believes  that  the  ultimate  control  of 
methods  of  training  and  discipline  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  a  Board  that  repre- 
sents the  medical  profession  and  hos- 
pital trustees  as  well  as  the  nurses  them- 
selves. A  bill  embodying  these  ideas 
has  been  prepared  by  the  hospital  Con- 
ference and  will  shortly  be  introduced 
in  the  Legislature. 

A  copy  of  the  bill  proposed  by  the 
nurses  is  enclosed  herewith. 

We  trust  that  you  will  join  with  us  in 
opposing  the  passage  of  Mr.  Seeley's 
Bill.  It  is  now  in  the  Senate  Committee 
of  Public  Health,  of  which  Mr.  Seeley 
is  Chairman. 

Very  truly  yours. 

G.   L.   RIVES. 
Chairman  Special  Committee. 


VICIOUS  NURSING  LEGISLATION 

The  pamphlet  from  which  these  extracts  are  taken  was 

distributed  at  the  time  of  the  hearing.      Space 

prevents  its  publication  in  full. 

Where  Do  the  Common  People  Come  In? 

The  nursing  coterie,  which  is  back  of 
these  bills,  have  said  that  they  were  de- 
sirous only  of  raising  the  nursing  stan- 
dard, but  they  have  already  raised  their 
standard  so  high  that  it  is  quite  out  of 
reach  of  any  but  the  wealthy.  They  have 
said  that  the  best  nurses  were  good 
enough  for  all  classes  of  people,  but  have 
made  it  financially  impossible  for  nine- 
tenths  of  the  public  to  purchase  such 
service.  They  have  said  that  they  sought 
to  protect  the  "real  nurses"  from  in- 
fringement and  show  their  humanity  by 
seeking  to  copyright  the  word  "nurse" 
and  establish  a  simon-pure  monopoly. 
Where  do  the  common  people  come  in? 
Just  as  the  public  is  beginning  to  emerge 
from  the  danger  of  the  old-fashioned, 
untrained,  domestic  nurse,  into  the  era  of 
the  moderately  trained  scientific  nurse, 
for  which  it  can  afford  to  pay,  the  New 
York  State  Nurses'  Association  under- 
takes to  throttle  all  competition  by  abol- 
ishing all  other  nurses  and  also  schools 
which  train  them.  Defying  the  medical 
profession  (through  which  they  get  their 
living),  the  hospitals  (through  which 
they  get  their  education),  and  the  public 
(which  gives  them  employment),  this 
small  compact  body  of  ambitious  nurses 
strive  to  accomplish  its  own  selfish  ends, 
apparently  without  regard  to  considera- 
tions of  right,  justice  or  a  fair  public 
policy.  The  pitiful  farce  of  their  argu- 
ments would  be  amusing  if  it  were  not  so 
tragic.  .  .  . 

Help  to  kill  these  bills  and  you  will 
make  no  mistake ! 

Respectfully, 

WILLIAM  O.  STILLMAN,  A.M.,  M.D. 

President  of  The  National  Training 
School  for  Certified  Nurses; 

President  The  American  Humane 
Association  and  many  other  hu- 
mane bodies; 

Member  of  County,  State,  National 
and  International  Medical  Socie- 
ties; 

Awarded  a  gold  medal  at  the 
World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis;  also 
other  medals  and  international 
certificates  for  humanitarian  ser- 
vices. 


THE  CHAUTAUQUA  SCHOOL  OF 
NURSING  OPPOSES 

To  THE  EDITOR:  We  oppose  the  Seeley 
bill  because  it  is  unjust  and  because  it 
will  tend  to  embarrass  and  cripple  the 
beneficial  work  of  this  school. 

After  twelve  years'  experience  as  its 
secretary  and  consequent  study  of  nurs- 
ing conditons,  I  know  that  no  other  in- 
stitution has  contributed  in  so  large 
measure  to  giving  better  nurses  to  the 
great  body  of  the  people  as  has  this 
school.  The  claim,  by  the  supporters  of 
the  bill,  that  Chautauqua  nurses  are  inim- 
ical to  the  public  welfare,  has  never  been 
supported  by  one  instance  of  deception 
or  wrong-doing  by  a  Chautauqua  nurse. 
The  demand  for  the  Seeley  bill  does  not 
come  from  the  public,  though  it  cer- 
tainly would  come  from  that  source  if, 
as  is  claimed,  non-hospital  nurses  were 
menacing  the  public  health. 

As  the  present  registration  law  abso- 
lutely fixes  the  status  of  the  hospital 
nurse,  the  nursing  problem  in  New  York 
State  is  not  the  problem  of  identifying 
the  hospital  nurse  so  that  the  public  will 
not  be  deceived.  The  real  and  increas- 
ing problem  today  is  the  lack  of  nurses 
competent  for  the  majority  of  cases, 
nurses  who  will  work  for  $10  to  $20  a 
week  and  who  can  therefore  be  afforded 
in  the  great  majority  of  families  where 
the  $25  to  $35  a  week  of  the  hospital 
nurse  is  absolutely  prohibitive. 

The  Seeley  bill  does  not  offer  the 
slightest  solution  of  this  problem.  It 
will  not  bring  one  additional  nurse  of 
moderate  wage  requirement  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  public;  nor  does  it  offer  any 
means  whatever  by  which  such  nurses, 
to  most  of  whom  hospital  training  is 
debarred,  may  attain  higher  efficiency. 
Upon  the  other  hand,  by  compelling  the 
adoption  of  the  title  "attendant,"  a  title 
universally  held  opprobrious  through  its 
association  with  the  care  of  the  insane 
and  of  animals,  the  law  would  tend  to 
reduce  the  number  of  non-hospital 
nurses.  .  .  . 

We  advocate  a  law  which  will  fix  defi- 
nite grades  to  include  all  who  nurse  for 
hire,  the  grades  to  be  based  on  ability 
with  opportunity  for  the  individual  to 
advance  in  grade  according  to  merit. 

Dr.  Biggs  states,  "Formerly  the  nurse 
was  merely  an  intelligent  person  to  fol- 
low out  the  orders  of  the  attending  physi- 
cian. That  day  has  passed.  There  is  a 
new  field.  ...  I  mean  the  field  of 
public  health.  We  must  make  the  pro- 
fession a  distinctive  one,  a  profession 
that  ranks  with  other  professions,  not 
that  of  a  doctor's  assistant."  While 
there  is  a  wide  field  for  such  trained 
women,  they  will  not  add  to  the  number 
who  will  do  the  nursing  in  the  average 
home,  the  home  that  cannot  afford  the 
admittedly  fair  price  of  the  hospital 
nurse  and  will  not  accept  the  charity 
nurse.  The  need  there  is  for  the  "in- 
telligent person  to  follow  .out  the  orders 
of  the  attending  physician."  Such  a 
woman  as  Dr.  Biggs  has  in  mind  will 
be  something  more  than  a  nurse  and 
should  be  accorded  a  title  that  adequately 
designates  her  new  profession. 

WILLIAM  S.  BAILEY. 
Secretary  The  Chautauqua 

School  of  Nursing. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  March  11,  1914. 
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NEW  VIEW  OF  CONTAGION  IN 
LEPROSY 


EVERY  NOW  AND  THEN  we  are 
shocked  to  read  in  the  papers  a  report 
from  some  part  of  the  country  telling 
of  the  discovery  of  a  leper  and  of  the 
extraordinary  means  taken  by  some  com- 
munities to  protect  themselves  aga-inst 
the  supposed  danger  of  contagion  from 
the  victim  of  what  is  probably  the  most 
dreaded  disease  in  the  world. 

Perpetual  exile  in  some  remote  spot, 
sometimes  even  without  an  attendant,  is 
the  treatment  which  most  communities 
think  the  only  possible  one  for  such  a 
case.  Physicians  know  that  this  is  ab- 
surdly and  needlessly  cruel,  that  leprosy 
is  not  highly  communicable,  that  close 
contact  is  needed  for  its  spread  from  one 
person  to  another;  but  the  people  at 
large  are  very  slow  to  accept  a  view  so 
contrary  to  the  belief  of  centuries. 

A  recent  bulletin  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  contains  a  series  of  studies  made 
in  our  leper  colony'  in  Molokai.  Some 
of  them  are  of  scientific  interest  only; 
but  one,  entitled  The  Danger  of  Asso- 
ciation with  Lepers  at  the  Molokai  Set- 
tlement (by  George  W.  McCoy  and  Wil- 
liam J.  Goodhue)  should  be  given  wide 
publicity. 

These  physicians  studied  the  histories 
of  healthy  persons  in  the  settlement  who 
had  come  in  more  or  less  close  contact 
with  lepers.     As  the  period  of  incuba- 
tion of  this  disease  is  long,  they  did  not 
take     into    consideration    anyone    who 
came  to  the  settlement  after  1908.    Two 
classes  of  persons  had  to  be  considered. 
First  the  so-called  "Kokuas,"  clean  per- 
sons who  have  lived  with  lepers  in  close 
relationship,    usually     as     husbands     or 
wives,  sometimes  as  mothers  or  friends. 
Second,   those  who   came   in   less   close 
contact  with  lepers — priests,   and  mem- 
bers of  nursing  and  religious  orders.  _ 
The   Territorial   Board    of   Health    is 
authorized  by  law  to  permit  a  clean  adult 
to  accompany  a  leper  to  the  settlement, 
when  the  circumstances  appear  to  war- 
rant it.    Upon  the  death  of  the  leper,  or 
for  other  reasons,  the  Kokua  may  leave 
the  settlement,  after  a  physical  exami- 
nation  to  determine  his   freedom   from 
leprosy.      It    frequently   happens,    how- 
ever, that  the  person  remains  and  mar- 
ries  another  leper.     Usually  these  Ko- 
kuas have  no  dread  of  becoming  infected 
with  the  disease.  They  are  all  Hawaians 
or  half-breeds. 

An  examination  of  the  histories  of 
119  male  Kokuas.  ninety-eight  of  whom 
were  married  to  lepers,  showed  that  five 
developed  leprosy.  These  five  were  all 
husbands  of  lepers.  Among  the  twenty- 
one  who  lived  with  lepers  but  not  in 
conjugal  relation,  none  developed  it. 

Among  the  women  the  figures  are 
very  similar.  Four  out  of  83  women 
married  to  lepers  became  infected  with 
the  disease,  one  out  of  23  living  with 
lepers  other  than  husbands.  This  one 
was  a  mother,  taking  care  of  her  son. 

These  ten  persons  developed  the  di- 
sease after  periods  of  exposure  ranging 
from  three  years  to  twelve  years.  On 
the  other  hand  twenty-one  of  those  who 
have  not  developed  the  disease  have 
been  in  the  colony  between  five  and  ten 
vears. 


The  rate  of  contagion  then  is  between 
4  and  5  per  cent  and  low  as  this  is 
it  is  probably  higher  than  is  actually 
true,  for  about  2  per  cent  of  the  general 
native  population  of  the  islands  develops 
leprosy.  Therefore  some  of  these  may 
have  been  infected  outside. 

The  members  of  the  second  class  are 
all  Caucasians  and  include  priests,  Fran- 
cisan  sisters,  brothers  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Francis  and  others  who  come  into 
intimate  contact  with  the  lepers  in  nurs- 
ing them,  applying  dressings,  etc.  They 
do  not  at  present  live  in  the  same  houses 
with  the  lepers;  indeed,  in  most  cases 
the  latter  are  forbidden  to  enter  the 
houses  of  these  clean  persons.  It  is 
understood,  however,  that  in  earlier 
years,  some  of  these  nurses  and  priests 
were  quartered  in  the  same  buildings 
with  lepers.  In  this  group  there  were 
twelve  women,  none  of  whom  developed 
leprosy,  and  twenty-three  men,  three  of 
whom  acquired  the  disease.  One  of 
these  was  a  priest,  the  well-known  Fath- 
er Damien.  Another  was  a  brother  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Francis.  The  time  that 
elapsed  after  the  beginning  of  their  as- 
sociation with  lepers  and  the  appearance 
of  the  disease  was  three  years,  nine 
years,  and  seventeen  years. 

The  report  continues:  "Mention  should 
be  made  of  the  fact  that  in  some  of  the 
earlier  reports  from  the  settlement,  we 
find  it  stated  that  a  very  large  percent- 
age of  clean  persons  became  lepers.  . 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  facts  in 
the  early  days  of  the  settlement,  it  is 
certain  that  no  such  state  of  affairs  ex- 
ists at  the  present  time.  It  is  just  pos- 
sible that  the  improved  general  sanitary 
conditions,  under  which  the  settlement 
has  been  operated  in  recent  years,  may 
have  lessened  the  risk  of  infection." 

Time  was  when  the  threat  of  a  chol- 
era epidemic  or  of  yellow  fever  filled 
people  with  fear.  Now,  understanding 
as  we  do  the  way  in  which  these  diseases 
are  spread,  we  are  content  to  leave  the 
matter  to  our  quarantine  officers  and 
never  think  of  a  general  panic  any  more. 


THE  CHART  IS 
TAKEN  FROM  A  RE- 
CENT REPORT  ISSUED 
BY  COL.  W.  C.  GORGAS 
OF  THE  ISTHMIAN 
CANAL  COMMISSION. 
SHOWING  A  REDUC- 
TION IN  THE  MA- 
LARIA SICK-RATE  OF 
NEAPLY  90  PER  CENT 
SINCE  1906,  IT  IS  A 
SIGNIFICANT  INDEX 
OF  THE  EFFECT  OF 
ANTI-MALARIC  OP- 
ERATIONS IN  THK 
CANAL  ZONE. 
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|UBLIC  HEALTH  PROGRESS  IN 
'ENGLAND 

FOUR  HUNDRED  AND  EIGHTY  pagCS, 

including  the  introduction,  are  needed  to 
contain  the  report  of  the  British  medical 
officer  for  the  past  year. 

A  number  of  highly  valuable  charts 
and  maps  illustrate  the  text.  Among  the 
most  interesting  subjects  discussed  in  the 
report  is,  tuberculosis  death-rates  of 
men  and  women  in  town  and  in  coun- 
try. It  is  noteworthy  that  whereas  for 
women,  the  rate  varies  very  slightly  re- 
gardless of  location,  for  men  it  is  nearly- 
double  in  county  boroughs  and  in  Lon- 
don. 

The  report  notes  such  decrease  of 
small-pox  that  many  hospitals  hitherto 
devoted  to  that  disease  are  now,  after 
clue  precautions,  being  used  as  tuber- 
culosis sanatoriums. 

"The  Biology  of  the  Rat  Flea,"  and 
the  relation  of  that  insect  to  plague,  are 
treated  in  detail.  The  flea  is  the  natural 
conductor  of  the  rat  plague  to  man. 
Experiments  reported  the  necessity  to 
the  life  of  the  flea,  of  rubbish  contain- 
ing organic  matter;  and  further,  that 
although  fleas  will  feed  on  mice,  rab- 
bits or  human  beings,  they  propagate 
only  after  feeding  on  rats.  Oviposition 
invariably  takes  place  within  a  few  hours 
after  they  have  fed  on  rat's  blood. 

CONCERNING  EYE-GLASSES 

A  recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Medi- 
cal Journal  quoted  some  interesting 
data  about  glasses.  Of  350  lenses  which 
were  closely  compared  with  their  pre- 
scriptions, only  91  were  found  accurate- 
ly ground.  Displaced  axis  and  decent- 
ering  were  the  chief  defects;  focus,  be- 
ing more  easily  detected,  was  less  often 
in  error. 

The  350  prescriptions  were  filled  by 
45  different  opticians,  29  of  whom  were 
in  New  York  city. 

HEALTH    DEPARTMENT    IN    CANAL   ZONE 

The  permanent  organization  in  the 
Canal  Zone  includes  a  health  depart- 
ment under  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  the  chief  health  officer,  which  should 
be  charged  with  all  matters  relating  to 
maritime  sanitation  and  quarantine  with- 
in the  Canal  Zone,  and  in  the  harbors  of 
Colon  and  Panama;  also  with  matters 
of  land  sanitation,  in  conformity  with 
the  canal  treaty,  and  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  hospitals  and  charities. 

SANITARY  STANDARDS  FOR  BAKERS 

The  National  Association  for  Master 
Bakers  recently  formulated  and  adopt- 
ed standards  of  high  sanitary  value. 
These  include  requirements  for  rooms, 
proper  ventilation,  plumbing  and  gar- 
bage disposal,  complete  isolation  of  toil- 
ets, lavatories  and  stables,  and  also  cover 
the  health  and  habits  of  employes. 

Special  methods  of  distribution  will 
be  sought  to  protect  all  products  from 
contamination  between  oven  and  home. 


i      i 


i      i 


CHINESE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  METHODS 

President    Judson,    of    the    University 
of   Chicago,   will     spend     the   next   six 
months  in  China  studying  methods  now 
in  use  for  protection  of  public  health  in 
5     that  country. 


CIVICS 


/CHICAGO'S    STRUGGLE    FOR    SCIENTIFIC    GARBAGE 
I      .COLLECTION  AND  DISPOSAL 

construction  of  a  city  owned  and  oper- 
ated plant.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  report 
more  than  a  year  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  city's  contract  with  the  com- 
pany, and  in  spite  of  repeated  prods 
from  many  civic  organizations  through- 
out that  year,  the  city  arrived  at  the 
very  hour  of  the  expiration  of  the  con- 
tract with  nothing  done.  The  company 
offered  its  plant  to  the  city  for  $492,500. 
The  city's  appraiser  said  this  was  $175,- 
000  too  high.  The  city  thus  had  to 
choose  between  paying  what  it  consid- 
ered an  exorbitant  price  for  the  plant  or 
renewing  its  contract  at  the  company's 
own  terms  or  being  left  without  any 
sanitary  method  of  disposing  of  its  gar- 
bage. 

Public  sentiment  so  strongly  opposed 
yielding  to  the  company,  that  the  city 
.resorted  to  the  primitive  plan  of  dump- 
ing garbage  into  clay-holes,  the  work 
being  supervised  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  This  went  on  until  by  condem- 
nation suit  the  city  was  enabled  recently 
to  purchase  the  company's  plant  for 
$275,000. 

During  most  of  the  time  prior  to  this 
crisis  the  issue  had  been  mainly  a  play- 
thing of  politicians.  But  it  began  to  as- 
sume a  new  aspect  when  the  vote  was 
given  to  women,  and  they  thus  came  to 


RECENT  MUNICIPAL  purchase  of 
a  private  company's  reduction  plant  pro- 
vides a  temporary  plan  for  the  disposal 
of  Chicago's  garbage  and  ends  a  hard 
civic  struggle  to  overcome  exploitation 
of  the  public  on  the  one  hand  and 
amazing  lack  of  official  foresight  and 
planning  on  the  other.  But  it  is  mere- 
ly an  escape  from  a  bad  muddle.  The 
struggle  is  still  on  to  secure  for  the  city 
a  scientific  and  adequate  city-wide  sys- 
tem of  garbage  collection  and  disposal. 

The  problem  was  first  brought  to 
popular  attention  several  years  ago  by 
the  Commission  on  Municipal  Expendi- 
tures, of  which  Professor  Charles  E. 
Merriam,  serving  as  alderman,  was 
chairman.  A  report  by  the  commission 
showed  that  $47,500  was  being  paid  un- 
der the  city  contract  with  the  Chicago 
Reduction  Company  for  services  which 
many  cities,  including  notably  Cleveland, 
had  free.  In  1912  the  Citizens'  Asso- 
ciation made  a  report  in  which  it  was 
shown  that  Chicago  paid  $3.80  a  ton 
for  rendering  its  garbage,  New  York 
$1.47  and  Washington  $1.41. 

An  aldermanic  commission  was  then 
appointed  by  Mayor  Harrison.  It  visit- 
ed eleven  cities  and  reported  against 
the  renewal  of  the  contract  with  the 
Chicago  Reduction  Company  and  for  the 


A   GERMAN    SEWAGE   AND   GARBAGE   PLANT 

The  mural  painting  on  the  wall  of  this  refuse  disposal  plant  in  Frankfurt  is  of  "The 
Old  Woman's  Mill."  The  legend  is  that  ugly  old  women  through  it  are  transformed 
into  young  and  beautiful  maidens.  The  picture  used  in  this  connection  conveys  the  mes- 
sage that  the  repulsive  and  ugly  may,  through  science,  be  made  over  into  something  new 
and  useful. 
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have  a  voice  in  municipal  housekeeping. 

The  care  of  the  city's  waste  had  been 
a  serious  matter  to  the  Woman's  City 
Club,  whose  committee  on  the  subject 
had  been  -for  three  years  urging  the 
wisdom  of  preparing  for  the  day,  Sep- 
tember 1,  1913,  when  the  contract  with 
the  reduction  plant  would  end.  For 
nineteen  years  the  University  of  Chicago 
Settlement  had  protested  against  making 
the  twenty-ninth  ward  the  city's  dump- 
ing ground,  but  without  avail. 

In  the  midst  of  the  intense  political 
fight  over  the  garbage  question  there 
seemed  to  be  no  one  with  courage  to  lead 
toward  any  constructive  plan.  The  ad- 
ministration and  the  aldermen  played 
battledore  and  shuttlecock  with  the  ques- 
tion of  responsibility.  At  this  crisis — 
when  the  summer's  heat  was  intense  and 
no  definite  plans  were  in  sight  for  car- 
ing for  the  daily  six  hundred  tons  of 
garbage, — the  Woman's  City  Club  waste- 
committee  sent  a  series  of  pointed  ques- 
tions to  the'  city  officials  whom  they 
held  responsible  for  this  situation.  The 
press  published  these  questions  and  as- 
the  questioners  had  secured  the  vote,  the 
city  officials  were  much  disturbed.  Thev 
then  brought  the  matter  before  the 
health  committee,  making  an  adequate 
and  scientific  city-wide  plan  for  the  col- 
lection and  disposal  of  the  city's  refuse. 
The  chairman  of  the  health  committee. 
Alderman  Nance,  backed  by  Alderman 
Merriam,  from  that  moment  became  the 
leader  of  the  movement  to  secure  a 
scientific  report  and  plan. 

The  members  of  the  City  Council,  glad 
to  have  a  definite  thing  to  do  to  save 
themselves  politically,  created  a  city- 
waste  commission  with  an  appropriation* 
of  $10.000.  Two  women  from  the  Wom- 
an's City  Club  were  appointed  on  the 
commission.  Mrs.  William  B.  Owen, 
chairman  of  the  clean-up  day  committee, 
and  Mary  E.  McDowell,  chairman  of  the 
city  waste  committee.  The  club  for 
three  years  had  carried  to  every  section 
of  the  city  its  city  welfare  exhibit. 
In  connection  it  gave  stereopticon  lec- 
tures, showing  the  city  dumps  and  nox- 
ious garbage  wagons  overloaded  with 
reeking  garbage,  and  then  in  contrast  the 
motor  garbage  wagon  of  the  city  of 
Fiirth,  Bavaria,  and  the  model  incinera- 
tion plants  which  Miss  McDowell  had1 
seen  in  Germany.  By  this  method  the 
average  citizen  was  made  more  intelli- 
gent and  wide-awake  than  the  city  gov- 
ernment. He  had  been  educated  to  look 
upon  dumps  as  antediluvian  and  intoler- 
able. 

Chicago's  experience  is  tvpical  of  most 
American  and  many  foreign  communi- 
ties, both  large  and  small.  As  lonar  as 
the  average  communitv  has  a  clav-hole 
to  fill  or  low  land  to  level,  the  waste  of 
that  community  will  be  dumped  into  these 
holes.  For  years  Chicago  used  clay- 
holes  for  both  garbage  and  rubbish,  until 
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the  people  began  to  protest.  Then  the 
pure  garbage  was  sent  to  the  reduction 
plant  in  the  stock  yards  district.  To 
those  not  acquainted  with  a  standardized 
method  for  the  collection  and  disposal 
of  garbage  this  plant  is  not  a  nuisance, 
but  to  those  who  have  seen  garbage  dis- 
posed of  in  a  sanitary  manner  and  not 
for  pecuniary 'profit  it  is  an  unpleasant 
industry  far  from  the  standard  tolerable 
in  a  city  of  the  first  class. 

The  Woman's  City  Club  has  issued 
bulletins  to  educate  a  public  that  will  de- 
mand the  best  collection  and  disposal 
system  known,  one  that  will  not  be  an 
unpleasant  industry  in  any  community, 


T 


RANSPLANTING    THE 
IDEA  TO  PORTO  RICO 


IT  WAS  AN  American  business 
man,  a  townsman  of  Joseph  Lee,  who 
saw  to  it  that  one  of  America's  exports 
to  Porto  Rico  a  few  years  ago  was  the 
playground  idea.  How  well  the  trans- 
planted shoot  developed  may  be  seen  in 
the  fact  that  during  the  last  five  years 
the  number  of  towns  on  the  island  main- 
taining playgrounds  has  increased  from 
27  to  61,  and  the  money  spent  for  play- 
grounds from  $3,000  to  $43,209. 

Through  the  influence  of  Arthur  F. 
Estabrook  and  his  friends,  a  playground 
association  was  first  established  in  Por- 
to Rico,  one  of  the  most  active  members 
being  the  Rev.  Alexander  H.  Leo  who 
then  lived  in  Ponce.  Soon  the  American 
school  system  which  had  been  organized 
in  Porto  Rico  was  encouraged  to  pro- 
vide and  maintain  school  playgrounds. 
In  one  town  a  private  corporation  do- 
nated land  for  an  athletic  field  and  in 
several  others  more  land  for  playground 
use  has  already  been  given  or  promised. 
In  some  instances  where  land  was  not 
available,  playgrounds  have  been  estab- 
lished on  the  public  plazas. 

While  the  need  of  trained  instructors 
is  very  great,  the  co-operation  of  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  has  done  much  to 


and  a  collection  system  that  will  make 
short  hauls,  with  freauent  collections  in 
wagons  that  are  closed  tight  and  fly- 
proof.  This  is  possible  to  any  people 
who  demand  sanitation  first  and  economy 
second,  who  take  municipal  housekeep- 
ing out  of  the  hands  of  politicians,  put 
at  the  head  of  "the  cleansing  depart- 
ment" a  sanitary  engineer  and  give  the 
city  the  right  to  collect  all  garbage  from 
hotels  and  restaurants  as  well  as  house- 
holds. According  to  the  data  shown  by 
the  Woman's  City  Club  the  city  can  in 
this  way  make  enough  money  to  pay  for 
the  whole  system  of  collection  and  dis- 
posal. 

AMERICAN    PLAYGROUND 


foster  and  develop  the  movement.  It  is 
phenomenal,  reports  an  observer,  that 
the  people  of  Porto  Rico  with  their  lack 
of  advantages  in  the  past,  could  so  soon 
do  things  so  nearly  up  to  the  standard 
achieved  in  America.  The  children  are 
bright  and  willing,  but  the  same  observ- 
er reports  that  their  principal  ambition  is 
not  to  work  but  to  get  into  the  army  and 
become  policemen  and, wear  uniforms. 
With  practical  studies  in  the  schools — 
farming  and  mechanical  work  for  the 
boys  and  housekeeping  for  the  girls — 
together  with  the  spirit  gained  from  or- 
ganized play,  it  is  expected  that  the  com- 
ing generation  will  be  better  fitted  for 
self-government  than  are  the  Porto 
Ricans  of  today. 

The  same  games  and  other  playground 
activities  which  are  to  be  found  in 
American  playgrounds  have  proved 
equally  successful  in  Porto  Rico.  Each 
year  in  Ponce  a  meet  of  the  Inter- 
scholastic  Athletic  Association  is  held. 
This  is  attended  by  parents  and  friends 
from  all  parts  of  the  island.  It  is  a  rep- 
resentative and  gala  event,  not  only 
giving  impetus  to  the  playground  devel- 
opment but  stimulating  a  spirit  of  neigh- 
borliness  among  the  people. 


CORNELL'S  COURSE  IN  CITIZEN- 
SHIP 

A  COURSE  of  lectures  in  citizen- 
ship was  established  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity this  year  by  a  committee  of  the 
alumni  and  alumnae. 

It  has  proved  so  successful  that 
it  is  to  be  repeated  next  year  with 
such  changes  in  speakers  and  subjects 
as  will  bring  before  the  students  the 
various  fields  in  civic  and  social  work 
that  could  not  be  touched  upon  in  the 
fourteen  lectures  this  year.  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  students  registered 
for  the  course  and  at  nearly  every  lec- 
ture the  number  of  auditors  was  nearly 
double  this,  for  many  townspeople,  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  and  others  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  lectures. 

The  purpose  of  the  course,  as  its  name 
indicates,  is  to  put  before  the  under- 
graduates the  opportunities  they  will 
have  to  render  effective  service  in  their 
home  communities  after  they  have  left 
college. 

Walter  F.  Willcox,  who  has  charge 
of  the  course,  believes  it  to  have  been  of 
great  value  in  overcoming  a  critical  and 
pessimistic  attitude  toward  social  and 
civic  affairs  which  he  finds  among  uni- 
versity students.  It  seemed  to  him  full 
of  "constructive  optimism."  The  en- 
thusiasm of  the  speakers  for  the  work 
that  is  being  done  made  the  students 
realize  the  problems  confronting  society 
and  roused  them  to  interest  in  work  for 
their  solution. 

The  committee  has,  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing, decided  not  only  to  repeat  the  course 
next  year  but  to  seek  means  of  putting 
it  upon  a  permanent  basis.  It  was  also 
decided  to  extend  the  work  to  alumni  and 
alumnae  associations.  The  officers  of 
the  committee  were  re-elected :  John 
Ihlder,  chairman ;  Lee  F.  Hanmer.  sec- 
retary; and  Annetta  Dieckman,  Roscoe 
C.  Edlund,  Bertha  Griffin,  Eugene  T. 
Lies,  John  L.  Elliott,  Porter  R.  Lee  and 
Gertrude  S.  Martin,  executive  com- 
mittee 
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SOLVING    THE    CAMPUS    SMALL 
BOY  PROBLEM 

MISCHIEVOUS  SMALL  BOYS  were  a 
"campus  pest"  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Los  Angeles.  They  were  especi- 
ally bothersome  on  the  athletic  field  un- 
til Carl  May,  its  director,  conceived  the 
idea  of  bargaining  with  them.  He  prom- 
ised that  if  they  would  live  up  to  certain 
rules  the  university  would  allow  them 
to  come  into  the  games  free  and  provide 
them  with  equipment  to  use  when  the 
varsity  men  were  not  on  the  field.  The 
organization  of  the  "gang"  of  fifty  boys 
into  a  "junior  university"  was  the  re- 
sult. The  boys  fell  into  line  with  a  rush. 
elected  officers  including  a  judge,  chief 
of  police  and  four  "cops,"  and  a  veil 
leader,  and  were  given  regular  hours 
for  gymnasium  classes  and  for  practice 
on  the  field.  But  when  not  wanted,  the 
members  of  the  new  organization  strictly 
observed  the  rules  and  kept  away. 

Several  football  players  teach  the  ur- 
chins the  points  of  the  game  in  these 
practice  hours  and  the  director  of  the 
gymnasium  gives  one  night  each  week 
to  drill,  after  which  the  business  meet- 
ing of  the  club  is  held  followed  by  a 
lunch.  The  four  special  boy  policemen 
are  "on  the  job"  during  games  keeping 
"outlaw  kids"  from  jumping  the  fence. 
Formerly  the  boys  called  the  players  in- 
sulting names.  Now  they  yell  themselves 
hoarse  for  the  men  on  the  team.  Before 
the  big  games,  small  armies  of  "stone 
pickers"  from  the  club  systematically 
clear  all  rocks  from  the  field,  and  after 
the  games  hunt  for  lost  articles  under 
the  bleachers.  At  one  game,  the  boys 
turned  in  season  tickets,  endorsed  checks 
amounting  to  $41,  and  other  things  of 
value.  One  of  the  local  sporting  goods 
houses  has  come  to  the  aid  of  the  uni- 
versity authorities  by  furnishing  buttons 
for  the  members  of  the  junior  university. 

\    DVERTISING   CITY    PLANNING 
A\  IN  BOSTON 

GOOD  ADVERTISING  and  good  citi- 
zenship are  combined  in  missionary  work 
for  city  planning  instituted  by  the  Bos- 
ton Chamber  of  Commerce.  George  B. 
Gallup  is  one  of  the  foremost  advertis- 
ing men  in  New  England.  He  is  also 
one  of  the  workers  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  but  inside  and  outside  of 
the  chamber  he  is  an  enthusiast  for  city 
planning  with  all  it  means.  His  vision 
sees  a  holy  city  when  all  the  forces  that 
make  for  a  better  city — whether  physi- 
cal, mental,  or  spiritual — are  correlated 
into  one  unified  activity.  His  committee 
has  just  inaugurated  a  service  in  adver- 
tising what  city  planning  really  means 
to  the  community  which  is  decidedly 
interesting  as  an  adventure  in  intensive 
advertising. 

The  chamber  has  sent  out  five  hundred 
neat  desk  card  filing  cases  large  enough 
to  hold  fifty-two  four  by  five  cards. 
These  cases  have  been  sent  to  city  of- 
ficials and  to  sfficers  of  civic  organiza- 
tions generally,  and  to  those  who  should 
be  peculiarly  interested  in  the  better 
planning  of  cities.  Once  each  week  a 
card  containing  a  forceful  sermon  of  a 
few  hundred  words  is  sent  to  these  men 
and  women.  These  cards,  instead  of 
going  into  the  waste  Basket,  go  into 
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these  filing  cases,  and  furnish  a  ready 
and  convenient  text  for  sermon,  editor- 
ial, discussion,  and,  better  than  all, 
thought,  until  the  next  card  arrives  a 
week  later. 
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OMEN'S    COMMITTEE    TO 
HELP  A  MAYOR 


Civic  REFORMS  in  Oxford,  Ohio, 
during  the  first  year's  service  of  a 
Woman's  Advisory  Council  to  help  May- 
or King  with  vexatious  municipal  prob- 
lems, are  enough  to  impress  jaded  vot- 
ers. The  members  of  the  council  ap- 
pointed at  the  instigation  of  the  Wom- 
an's Club  are :  Mrs.  S.  H.  Brandenburg, 
wife  of  the  librarian  of  Miami  Univer- 
sity; Dr.  Jane  Sherzer,  president  of  Ox- 
ford College;  Mrs.  T.  L.  Munns;  Mrs. 
S.  H.  Allen,  and  .Elizabeth  Beaton. 

All  the  women's  organizations  in  Ox- 
ford were  asked  to  appoint  civic  commit- 
tees and  these  committees  together  with 
the  advisory  council  and  the  mayor 
planned  and  carried  out  a  clean-up  which 
has  become  an  annual  institution.  The 
press  chairman  of  the  council,  through 
a  series  of  paragraphs  in  the  village 
paper,  stimulated  citizens  to  cut  the 
weeds  early  before  they  had  begun  to  go 
to  seed.  A  fly  campaign  was  inaugurat- 
ed at  the  beginning  of  warm  weather,  a 
rest  room  for  out-of-town  visitors  was 
procured,  and,  through  co-operation  with 
the  railroad,  the  station  has  been  made 
more  sightly  by  the  planting  of  shrubs 
and  flowers.  A  list  of  the  names  of 
minors  was  compiled  and  handed  to  the 
keepers  of  pool  rooms  so  that  there  could 
be  no  excuse  for  selling  cigarettes  to 
young  boys. 

But  the  most  interesting  thing  has  been 
a  plan  for  dealing  with  tramps.  Mem- 
bers of  the  various  women's  organiza- 
tions were  asked  to  send  vagrants  who 
applied  for  aid  to  the  town  hall  where 
they  would  be  received  by  the  mayor  or 
some  other  official  and  set  to  work  on 
a  stone  pile  to  pay  for  their  lodging  and 
meals.  All  clothing  which  would  be 
given  to  such  visitors  was  also  to  be 
sent  to  the  hall  and  a  vagrant  was  to 
work  a  certain  length  of  time  in  order 
to  obtain  a  pair  of  shoes,  or  a  coat  or 
whatever  else  was  needed  or  requested. 


Last  year  Oxford  lodged  400  tramps. 
The  average  number  of  tramps  per  night 
during  the  winter  was  eleven.  This  year 
under  the  new  system  the  number  during 
the  whole  month  of  December  was  twen- 
ty-six; in  January  the  total  number  was 
seventeen  and  in  the  first  two  weeks  of 
February  only  three  applied. 

COMMUNITY     EDUCATION      ON 
SOCIAL  SERVICE 

SYSTEMATIC  PLANS  to  educate 
the  community  regarding  social  service 
work  have  been  undertaken  in  two  Ohio 
cities. 

The  new  municipal  department  of  pub- 
lic welfare  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  es- 
tablished a  lecture  bureau,  under  the  di- 
rection of  W.  H.  Winans,  commissioner 
of  research  and  publicity.  The  bureau 
has  arranged  a  list  of  subjects  to  be 
treated  by  well-known  Cleveland  speak- 
ers, and  illustrated  in  many  cases,  with 
lantern  slides  dealing  with  health,  recre- 
ation, civics,  charities  and  corrections, 
labor  and  immigration.  Organizations  or 
institutions  are  urged  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  service  of  the  bureau. 

The  department  of  public  welfare  is 
also  utilizing  newspaper  publicity,  focus- 
ing attention  at  present  on  the  fact  that 
the  city  government  has  inadequate  ap- 
propriations for  social  and  charitable 
needs. 

In  Cincinnati,  a  Bureau  of  Social  Wel- 
fare has  been  organized  by  the  social 
service  department  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati.  This  bureau  not  only  sup- 
plies speakers  and  a  list  of  subjects  on 
social  problems,  but  hopes  to  conduct 
local  investigations  both  on  its  own  re- 
sponsibility and  in  co-operation  with 
other  organizations. 

The  director  of  the  bureau  is  William 
Hammond  Parker,  professor  of  social 
science  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 
Professor  Parker  is  an  officer  of  the 
Social  Workers'  Club  and  is  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Anti- 
tuberculosis  League.  Mr.  Wunder,  the 
secretary  of  the  bureau,  is  connected 
with  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association 
and  is  an  assistant  in  the  social  science 
department  at  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati. 


SOCIAL  AGENCIES 


4    RE  SOCIAL  WORKERS  NEGLECTING  THE  ALCOHOL 
f\  PROBLEMP-BY  ELIZABETH  TILTON 

_/     V  CHAIRMAN.  POSTER  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  ALCOHOL 


ARE  SOCIAL  WORKERS  neglecting 
the  alcohol  problem?  I  think  that 
there  can  be  but  one  answer, — they 
are.  Note,  for  example,  the  goals  for 
social  service  in  the  New  Year's  SUR- 
VEY— better  housing,  shorter  hours,  trade 
unionism — every  health  and  efficiency 
movement  but  alcohol. 

It  is  an  anomaly,  especially  when  cam- 
paigns of  such  power  are  in  progress  in 
Europe,  led  not  by  the  mediocre  mind 
but  by  Europe's  wisest  heads,  doctors, 
scientists,  trade  unionists, — by  the  Kaiser 
himself. 

Possibly  one  reason  for  our  silence 
concerning  "alcohol  hygiene"  is  that  the 
problem,  from  its  very  magnitude,  start- 
ed in  the  seventies,  in  the  days  when  the 
approach  was  evangelical.  And  though 
the  "temperance"  leaders  have  long  since 
changed  from  the  moral  to  the  scientific, 
yet  there  certainly  hangs  about  alcohol 
the  twang  of  that  haranguing  day,  a  day 
when  hell-fire  and  hyperbole  did  really 
nerve  men  to  action. 

Again,  alcohol  is  not,  like  the  mini- 
mum wage  or  the  child  labor  movement, 
a  cause.  Alcohol  is  a  war.  Touch  it, 
and  there  starts  to  life  all  the  passion 
and  hysteria  of  battle,  of  enemies.  That 
is  what  makes  the  subject  so  difficult  for 
editors  to  handle.  Wishing  to  help,  they 
find  themselves  immersed  in  torrents  of 
diatribe  and  discourtesy. 

But,  granted  all  this,  the  question  still 
arises,  Can  social  workers,  schools  for 
social  service,  and  so  on,  continue  to 
neglect  the  alcohol  problem  and  yet  pro- 
duce an  effective,  all-round  piece  of  so- 
cial up-building? 

Continental  Europe  has  answered  this 
question  in  the  negative.  Germany,  led 
by  science,  says  no,  and  the  writer 
believes  that  the  German  campaign 
of  "alcohol  hygiene" — purely  educa- 
tional— must  shortly  land  on  American 
shores;  and  that  schools  for  social 
science  should  be  the  ones  to  further 
this  educational  campaign, — a  cam- 
paign for  thinkers  quite  as  much  as  for 
drinkers. 

Let  us  analyze  our  social  service  aims, 
let  us  ask  ourselves  what  we  are  trying 
to  do. 

Our  fight  at  bottom  is  for  "self  pres- 
ervation," an  attempt  to  preserve  the 
health  and  efficiency  of  the  race.  We 
fight  poverty,  crime,  immorality  because 
they  tend  not  to  preserve,  but  to  destroy, 
the  health  and  efficiency  of  the  race. 

Now,  after  much  thinking,  much  work- 
ing at  our  industrial  conditions,  I  have 
come  to  believe,  what  many  doctors  and 
scientists  across  the  water  believe,  that 
there  is  no  one  tangible  thing  that  can 
help  the  health  and  efficiency  of  this 
nation  more  than  the  gradual  passing  of 


alcohol.  I  have  come  to  believe  that 
every  man  that  you  can  educate  beyond 
the  alcohol  habit  is  a  gift  to  your  na- 
tion of  health  and  efficiency,  a  thorough- 
ly good  business  investment. 

Sobriety  is  superb  internal  revenue, 
yielding  just  the  sort  of  interest  that  we 
hope  to  get  from  better  wages,  shorter 
hours.  And  in  making  these  remarks, 
my  mind  is  not  on  heavy  drinking.  It 
is  on  constant,  moderate  drinking. 

Continental  Europe  is  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  constant  moderate  drinking  is 
one  of  the  "great  efficiency  leaks"  of  na- 
tions. This  conclusion  is  drawn  from  a 
host  of  experiments,  the  bulk  of  which 


CROSSING    THE    CONTINENT         i 

This  little  poster,  giving  in  one  telling 
phrase  the  relation  of  alcohol  to  crime,  was 
placed  on  a  house  in  Boston,  on  April  5, 
1913.  Before  May,  it  had  gone  to  Sas- 
katchewan, Alaska,  Oregon  and  California 
in  the  West,  and  south  as  far  as  Florida. 


tend  to  show  that  alcohol,  even  in  small 
quantities,  reduces  efficiency.  For  ex- 
ample, Aschaffenberg  experimented  with 
four  type-setters,  all  very  moderate 
drinkers.  On  the  days  that  they  took 
about  the  equivalent  of  a  quart  of  4  per 
cent  beer,  they  averaged  a  loss  in  work- 
ing capacity  of  9  per  cent.  Other  ex- 
periments show  moderate  amounts  of  al- 
cohol diminishing  muscular  strength, 
precision,  power  to  add,  power  to  shoot 
straight,  power  to  memorize. 

Experiments  must  not  be  taken  too 
dogmatically,  but  they  do  tend  to  show 
the  general  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  hu- 
man body,  and  help  us  to  feel  the 
amount  of  efficiency  that  a  nation  must 
be  losing  that  is  spending  for  liquor 
about  $1,800,000,000  a  year.  I  refer  to 
ourselves,  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

And  not  only  are  we  losing  efficiency 
through  constant  moderate  drinking,  we 
are  losing  health.  Alcohol  is  not,  as 
men  formerly  believed,  a  life-giver.  It 
is  a  life-destroyer.  Its  use  as  a  medi- 
cine is  declining  because,  by  lowering 
vitality,  it  tends  to  open  the  door  to 
disease. 

Visualize  the  health  that  might  be 
freed  and  the  money  that  might  be  saved, 
if  a  people  who  are  spending  $1,800,000,- 
000  yearly  on  alcohol,  should  suddenly, 
on  a  day,  find  themselves  without  it.  It 
would  not  make  us  well,  but  incredible 
loads  would  be  lifted  from  hospitals, 
doctors,  state  institutions.  You  cannot 
wonder  that  enlightened  physicians,  com- 
ing in  contact  daily  with  the  disease  that 
alcohol  is  furthering,  feel  that  the  nation 
must  rise  against  this  heavy  economic 
burden.  Such,  at  all  events,  is  the  feel- 
ing of  the  doctors  behind  the  Poster 
Campaign  against  Alcohol  of  the  Bos- 
ton Associated  Charities. 

And  these  are  only  the  beginning  of 
the  costs  of  alcohol  to  a  race.  The 
Boston  Associated  Charities  found  that 
one-fourth  of  the  poverty  that  came  on 
organized  charity  was  due,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  drink.  Statistics  must  be 
used  loosely,  but,  curiously  enough,  the 
Committee  of  Fifty,  working  through 
several  states,  also  found  that  one- 
fourth  of  our  poverty  was,  directly  or 
indirectly,  due  to  drink.  You  may  say, 
only  one-fourth  of  our  poverty,  but  if 
you  are  working  to  alleviate  poverty 
and  have  found  something  that  is  fur- 
thering even  one-fourth  of  your  prob- 
lem, any  wise  man  would  tell  you  to 
move  on  it. 

Physicians  report  that  alcohol  is  the 
immediate  cause  of  from  one-fifth  to 
one-third  of  our  insanity.  Now  insanity 
is  not  only  extremely  distressing,  it  is 
extremely  expensive.  Dr.  MacDonald 
estimated  that  the  total  yearly  loss  to  the 
state  of  New  York  through  alcoholic 
insanity,  must  be  as  much  as  $2,400,000. 
(See  Prof.  Irving  Fisher's  statement  be- 
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LAND 


Family  Seterage 


Family  Beterage 


THE  GREAT  CAUSE  OF  SOCIAL  CRIME  IS 

DRINK 

THE  GREAT  CAUSE  OF  POVERTY  IS 

DRINK 

WHEN  I  HEAR  OF  A  FAMILY  BROKEN 
UP,  I  ASK  THE  CAUSE 


MELLOW 
At 

MOONLIGHT 


IF  I  GO  TO  THE  GALLOWS  AND  ASK 
ITS  VKTM  THE  CIUSE-THE  ANSWER 


AND  THEN  I  ASK  MYSELF  IN  WONDER- 
MENT-WHY 00  NOT  MEN 

POT  A  STOP  10  THB  THIMC? 


THE   TIGHTEST    PLACE    CAPTAIN    SCOTT    EVER    GOT    INTO 


The   advertisement  of   the   motion   picture  of  Captain  Scott's    Antarctic    expedition  flanked  on  the  right  by  a  whiskey  advertise- 
ment and  on  the  left  by  a  poster  put  up  by  the  women  of  Charlestown.  The  billboard  is  in  the  saloon  district  of  Charlestown. 


fore  Congress,  p.  8.  Every  social  work- 
er should  possess  this  primer  of  alcohol 
costs.)  Thrift  alone  would  suggest  a 
campaign  of  education  against  alcohol. 

The  Committee  of  Fifty  reported  that 
49.95  per  cent  of  our  crime  was,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  due  to  drink.  The 
Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor  found 
the  percentage  50.88.  Here  are  statis- 
tics again  "checking  up."  And  this  does 
not  include  drunkenness.  Had  that  been 
included  the  percentage  would  have  been 
82! 

Prison  reform  has  our  heartiest  sym- 
pathy, but  it  would  be  a  more  efficient 
movement  if,  along  with  its  efforts  to 
better  the  inside  of  the  prison,  it  also 
put  stress  on  the  causes  outside  that 
put  men  inside.  Alcohol  education  is 
crime's  preventive  medicine ;  not  the 
whole  cure  but  a  real  part  of  it. 

As  for  the  great,  popular  movement 
against  commercialized  vice,  those  who 
know,  according  to  Jane  Addams,  agree 
that  liquor  is  the  indispensable  vehicle  of 
white  slavery.  And  yet,  while  every  so- 
cial worker  is  ready  to  move  on  white 
slavery,  none  of  them  seem  to  think  of 
moving  on  the  vehicle,  liquor.  At  a 
meeting  in  Boston  on  Vice  and  the  Cafe, 
ex-President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  an  anti- 
alcohol  convert,  rose  and  said  that  peo- 
ple must  not  forget  the  part  that  in- 
toxicating liquors  play  in  prostitution. 

The  remark  went  as  almost  all  re- 
marks on  liquor  do  (before  social  work- 
ers) into  space.  Every  one  was  ready 
to  move  on  the  cafe,  but  nobody  seemed 
to  think  of  moving  on  liquor,  that  in- 
dispensable vehicle  of  the  cafe. 

A  young  man  in  great  trouble  said  to 
the  writer:  "My  trouble  began  in  a 
Boston  cafe.  There  was  a  woman  there. 
I  hated  the  sight  of  her  when  I  went 
in.  But  after  my  first  glass,  she  began 


to  look  good  to  me,  and  after  the  third 
glass  I  went  off  with  her.  If  you  wom- 
en want  to  help  the  vice  problem,  fight 
alcohol." 

And  so  one  might  go  on  showing  the 
costs  of  alcohol.  In  one  year  42  per 
cent  of  broken  homes  (in  Chicago)  were 
ascribed  to  liquor;  45  per  cent  of  chil- 
dren deserted  and  neglected ;  48  per  cent 
of  paupers  in  the  almshouses  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

But  I  have  outlined  enough  of  the 
costs  of  alcohol  to  ask  you,  the  social 
worker,  this  question:  Can  you  do  ef- 
fective work  in  your  specialty  and 
leave  out  the  alcohol  problem? 

But  to  act  one  must  be  clear  as  to  why 
men  drink.  To  the  writer  there  have 
always  seemed  two  classes  of  drinkers: 
the  neurotic  drinker,  the  creature  un- 
able to  stand  strain  and  rushing  to 
drown  it  in  drugs  (women  are  apt  to  be 
.of  this  class),  and  the  other  class,  men 
of  the  convivial  type  who  acquire  the 
habit  because  they  too  often  have  no- 
where to  go  but  the  saloon.  This  class,  as 
the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Drunk- 
enness points  out,  might  be  helped  by 
municipal  coffee  houses  with  things  to  do, 
replacing  the  saloons;  municipal  "poor 
men's  clubs"  without  liquor.  This,  of 
course,  is  only  a  flank  movement. — like 
better  housing,  better  industrial  condi- 
tions, but  none  the  less  most  necessary. 

The  only  lasting  help  is  education. 
By  unceasing  education  the  Finns  have 
reduced  their  consumption  to  1.2  liters 
per  capita.  By  unceasing  education  we 
can  do  the  same.  All  large,  organized 
charities  should  have  an  alcohol  educa- 
tion committee  composed  of  leading  doc- 
tors, educators,  social  workers  who 
should  sift  the  best  scientific  and  state 
evidence  and  send  it  forth  in  posters, 
charts,  exhibits.  Women's  clubs  and 


newspapers  through  the  state  should  co- 
operate, and  if  they  are  like  the  women's 
clubs  and  newspapers  of  Massachusetts, 
they  will  co-operate. 

Through  the  clubs  a  system  of  alcohol 
education  boards  should  be  established 
and  on  these  posters  should  be  placed. 
No  statement  should  be  changed  often- 
er  than  every  four  months.  Amateurs 
want  to  change  too  often,  but  "one 
thing  at  a  time"  is  the  way,  "repetition 
is  reputation"  in  advertising. 

The  churches  have  the  educational 
sites  of  the  country  and  in  Massa- 
chusetts they  are  slowly  giving  their 
lawns  for  alcohol  education  boards  42 
by  29  inches.  The  size  of  the  board  is 
essential.  Working  men  will  not  stop  to 
read  small  posters  but  they  will  notice 
one  large-print  statement. 

These  statements,  to  carry,  must  come 
.from  physicians  or  from  the  state. 
Poster  publicity  education  cannot  suc- 
ceed if  everybody  takes  a  hand  at  writ- 
ing the  posters.  Fanaticism  will  creep 
in,  and  the  public  will  cease  to  heed. 
The  Brewer's  Year  Book  and  the  Pro- 
hibition Year  Book  both  care  so  much 
to  prove  their  point  that  finally  the  sense 
of  the  simple  truth  seems  to  flounder.  A 
world  all  bias  ceases  to  carry. 

But  certainly  the  attitude  of  thinking- 
people,  of  women's  clubs,  magazines,, 
newspapers,  towards  alcohol  is  under- 
going a  change.  No  one  who  moves- 
through  the  state  of  Massachusetts  can- 
fail  to  feel  the  old  meekness  passing, — 
the  old  willingness  to  bale  water  out  of 
a  tub  with  the  tap  turned  on,  as  Voni 
Bunge  puts  it.  On  the  far  horizon, 
dawns  a  vision  of  somehow,  sometime, 
turning  off  the  supply. 

The  day  when  private  charity  was 
willing  to  be  all  palliation  is  passing. 
It  strives  to  mass  its  experience  andi 
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AVERAGE  RECORDS  OF  EACH  100  DUTCH  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 
(IN  THE  DUTCH  TEACHERS'  INVESTIGATION)  RELATING 
TO  THEIR  USE  OF  ALCOHOL 


CONTINENTAL  POST- 
ERS ARE  ALMOST 
ALWAYS  DIAGRAM- 
MATIC AND  DIRECT- 
ED AGAINST  MODER- 
ATE DRINKING.  THE 
ONE  SHOWN  HERE 

is    FROM    GORDON'S 

A  N  T  I  -  ALCOHOL 
MOVEMENT  IN  EU- 
ROPE, PUBLISHED  BY 
FLEMING  H.  REVELL 
COMPANY. 


Courtesy  of  t'temintt  11.  Hevell  Co 


focus  it  on  causes.  Alcohol  is  one  real 
cause.  And  if  hysteria  will  lie  low  it 
will  move  fast,  for  health  and  efficiency 
demand  that  it  should.  There  are,  how- 
ever, so  many  zealous  farmers  abroad 
wanting  to  plant  seed  before  the  soil  has 
been  fertilized  with  sane,  scientific  edu- 
cation. It  is  a  great  temptation,  but  it 
will  not  bring  the  crop. 

The  Alcohol  Education  Committee  of 
the  Boston  Associated  Charities  now  of- 
fers a  small  leaflet  to  social  workers 
who,  tired  "of  baling  with  the  tap  on," 
want  to  fight  alcohol  with  unceasing 
education. 

The  two  great  points  are,  keep  it  a 
doctor's  movement  and  keep  it  up. 


H 


OW  TO  TELL  A   HOBO    FROM 
A  MISSION  STIFF 


"MISSION  STIFFS,  panhandlers, 
bums  and  strike-breakers  are  not  allowed 
here.  Get  out!" 

Thus  reads  a  neat  pasteboard  card 
dangling  in  the  window  of  a  little  room 
on  the  first  floor  of  No.  816  Callowhill 
Street,  Philadelphia.  It  is  flanked  by 
other  signs,  equally  mysterious,  announc- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  "Hobo  Em- 
ployment Bureau"  and  urging  every  hobo 
to  walk  in  and  "join  the  union." 

If  the  passerby  is  a  bit  dazed  by  this 
apparent  contradiction  of  invitations,  and 
if  he  wonders  how  the  "bum"  genus  dif- 
fers from  the  "hobo"  genus,  he  has  only 
to  walk  in  and  inquire  for  Joe  Millar, 
who  claims  to  have  crossed  the  country 
on  freight  trains  more  than  one  hundred 
times. 

The  hobo  will  always  give  something 
for  lodging  or  meals  while  on  the  road 
and  he  has  the  most  profound  contempt 
for  the  man  who  beats  his  way  from 
place  to  place  without  working. 

Bums,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  dere- 
licts who  strew  the  park  benches  and  fill 
the  workhouses. 

Panhandlers  are  street  beggars. 

"Mission  stiffs"  are  down-and-outers 
who  won't  work  and  are  willing  to  ex- 
change "conversion"  for  bread,  coffee 
and  a  free  bed. 

"The  hobo  is  the  itinerant  laborer,  the 
fellow  who  saws  lumber  in  Maine  one 
week  and  punches  cattle  in  Texas  the 
next,"  says  Joe  Millar.  "In  the  East  the 
average  public  confuses  the  hobo  with 


the  tramp,  ^ut  in  the  West,  where  he 
obtained  his  nickname,  he  is  often  a  wel- 
come guest  at  the  farm  in  harvest  time." 

The  hoboes  of  America,  or,  if  you  must 
be  dignified,  the  International  Brother- 
hood Welfare  Association  of  Unem- 
ployed, Migratory  and  Casual  Workers, 
have  organized  to  demand  a  ten-hour 
day  and  a  minimum  wage  of  fifteen  cents 
an  hour.  They  have  a  weekly  journal, 
the  Hobo  News,  published  in  Chicago  by 
August  Schurmeyer.  They  have  an  I.  B. 
W.  A.  button,  with  the  word  "justice" 
encircled  by  the  name  of  the  organiza- 
tion. The  significance  of  the  emblem  is 
that  justice  is  the  keystone  to  liberty. 
"Justice,"  comments  the  Hobo  News,  "is 
what  we  want;  liberty  is  what  we  all 
prize." 

Recently  the  organization  held  a  con- 
ference in  Cleveland  to  which  delegates 
were  sent  from  every  local  organization 
in  the  United  States,  and  where  all  union 
problems  and  principles  were  discussed. 

Instead  of  high  union  dues,  the  I.  B. 
W.  A.  asks  only  five  cents  a  week  from 
members  who  are  favored  with  em- 
ployment and  ten  cents  a  month  from 
those  who  are  on  the  road  "to  work." 
The  applicant  for  membership  must  also 
sign  an  "obligation"  pledge : 

"I  promise  to  be  kind  and  courteous  in 
my  treatment  of  my  fellows,  to  co-operate 
with  them  in  all  their  work  for  the  bet- 
terment of  humanity,  to  obey  the  rules  of 
the  organization,  and  to  do  my  utmost 
for  the  good  of  the  I.  B.  W.  A.  and  the 
advancement  of  its  principles  and  that  I 
will  never  be  guilty  of  taking  up  firearms 
or  the  tools  of  production  against  my 
fellow  workmen." 

In  return,  the  member  receives  a  green 
card  bearing  his  name  and  address — that 
is,  the  number  of  the  boarding-house 
where  he  happens  to  be  when  the  card 
is  issued.  The  card  does  not  yet  entitle 
the  holder  to  accident  insurance.  But  it 
does  entitle  him  to  use  of  the  free  em- 
ployment bureaus  (similar  to  that  re- 
cently established  in  Philadelphia)  which 
are  said  to  be  found  in  every  big  city  of 
the  United  States.  These  bureaus  are 
clearing-houses  where  every  employer  of 
casual  labor  can  find  men. 

Hard  times  have  struck  the  hobo  as 
well  as  the  clerk"  and  the  factory  worker. 
Every  day  a  crowd  of  men  lines  up  at 


the  office  on  Callowhill  street.  Many  of 
these  are  dismissed  at  once  under  the  pro- 
hibitive clause  on  the  sign  board  relat- 
ing to  "bums  and  mission  stiffs."  The 
newcomers  are  gone  over  in  a  sorting- 
out  process.  The  derelicts  are  sent  on 
their  way  with  the  warning  that  there  is 
no  place  for  them  in  a  hobo  organization. 
Others  are  admitted  and  their  applica- 
tions listed.  A  record  is  kept  of  each 
man  who  applies  for  a  job.  He  is  com- 
pelled to  give  a  fair  account  of  himself 
as  the  hoboes  are  anxious  to  obtain  the 
confidence  of  their  prospective  employ- 


A POLICEMAN'S  WORD  AGAINST 
A  WOMAN'S 

"THE  NIGHT  COURT  for  women 
continues  to  be  a  mill  for  grinding  out 
women  offenders  at  the  hands  of  the 
officers  in  plain  clothes,"  declares  the 
annual  report  of  the  Women's  Prison 
Association  of  New  York  and  the  Isaac 
T.  Hopper  Home,  recently  issued. 

"The  injustice  of  the  whole  situation," 
the  report  goes  on,  "can  only  be  under- 
stood by  those  who  visit  this  court  and 
listen  to  the  accusations  made  by  offi- 
cers whose  testimony  does  not  vary  a 
dozen  words  in  case  after  case  tried. 
Yet  the  word  of  the  officer  is  almost  in- 
variably accepted.  Recently  one  girl 
was  able  to  prove  that  she  was  miles 
away  when  the  officer  in  plain  clothes 
testified  that  he  had  seen  her  on  Broad- 
way." 

The  report  is  signed  by  Alice  L.  Wood- 
bridge,  agent  of  the  association.  The 
first  director  is  Mrs.  William  Emerson, 
Jr.,  the  second  Alice  Sandford.  The  as- 
sociation, which  was  incorporated  in 
1845,  was  instrumental  in  securing  the 
state  farm  for  women  misdemeanants  ten 
years  ago,  and  before  that  in  urging  the 
bill  which  established  Bedford  Reforma- 
tory. In  1911  it  aided  in  securing  the 
repeal  of  section  79  of  the  inferior  courts 
law,  providing  for  the  physical  examina- 
tion of  women  charged  with  immorality. 

The  report  continues: 

"The  hounding  of  women  charged  with 
immorality  has  been  greatly  increased 
through  the  enforcement  of  the  new 
tenement  house  act.  Under  its  pro- 
visions it  is  actually  unsafe  for  any 
woman  to  live  alone,  either  in  a  furnish- 
ed room  or  tenement.  Numbers  of 
women  convicted  under  this  act  assert 
that  they  are  working  women  and  that 
officers  in  plain  clothes  have  forced  an 
entrance  to  their  apartments  and  arrested 
them  without  warrants  and  without  any 
evidence  of  their  being  immoral. 

"At  the  present  time  there  are  at  least 
three  women,  or  rather  girls,  serving 
sentences  in  Queens  county  jail  whose 
innocence  can  probably  be  established, 
and  one  women  at  the  workhouse  who 
is  evidently  the  victim  of  a  malicious 
neighbor,  who,  because  of  petty  jealousy 
has  reported  her  to  the  police  as  im- 
moral. But  the  courts  having  ruled  that 
'the  word  of  an  officer  needs  no  corro- 
boration,'  such  women  are  helpless. 

"Under  this  law  the  magistrates  have 
no  option  but  must  commit  even  first 
offenders  to  the  workhouse." 

The  report  urges  the  appointment  of 
patrol  women  as  a  protection  to  girls. 
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The  Trend  of  Things 


DEADERS  of  Mr.  Gavit's  story,  Some 
Inf'mation    for   Mother,   in   a   recent 
issue  of  THE  SURVEY   will   appreciate  this 
warning : 

PARENTAL  APPEAL 
A.  F.  M.  in  Harper's  Magazine 
T   ITTLE  children,  mild  and  fair, 

Truths  you  casually  confide 
Almost  lift  your  parents'  hair. 

Take  them  tenderly  aside, 
Tell  them  all  that  they  can  bear- 
There  is  much  that  you  must  hide. 

*     *     * 

(  (  TT  O  Colonel  Goethals  and  the  other  la- 
borers  in  the  Canal  Zone,"  Harriet 
Monroe  dedicates  "Our  Canal."  Among 
many  volumes  and  articles  on  the  subject, 
according  to  an  editorial  note,  this  is  the 
first  verse  to  reach  the  office  of  Poetry: 

"What  are  you  doing  here,"  she  questions 
"Young  men  with  your  engines  vast?" 
And  "What  are  you  doing  here, 
Young  men  with  your  flags?" 

And,  last, 

gUT  what  are  you  doing  here, 

Young  men,  with  your  gates? — 
With  your  bells  and  beacons  clear 
Where  the  hope  of  the  whole  world  waits? 

Sons  of  the  dreamers  brave 
Who  followed  the  Truth  austere, 
Of  poets  and  prophets  grave — 
What  are  you  doing  here? 

"Hush!  we  wait  at  the  gate 
Till  the  dream   shall  be  the  law, 
He  gave  us  our  beacons  and  bells 
Who  first  the  vision  saw, 
And  the  fleets  of  the  world  in  state 
Shall  follow  his  caravels. 
Ghost-led,    our    ships    shall    sail 
West  to  the  ancient  East. 
Once  more  the  quest  of  the  Grail, 
And  the  greatest  shall  be  the  least. 
We  shall  circle  the  earth  around 
With  peace  like  a  garland  fine; 
The  warring  world  shall  be  bound 
With  a  girdle  of  love  divine. 
What  build  we  from  coast  to  coast? 
'Tis  a  path  for  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Oh  Tomorrow  and  Yesterday 
At  its  gate  clasp  hands,  touch  lips ; 
They  shall  send  men  forth  in  ships 
To  find  the  perfect  way. 

"All  that  was  writ  shall  be  fulfilled  at  last. 
Come — till   we   round    the   circle,    end   the 

story. 
The  west-bound  sun  leads  forward  to  the 

past 

The  thundering  cruisers  and  the  caravels. 
Tomorrow    you    shall    hear    our    song    of 

glory 
Rung  in  the  chime  of  India's  temple  bells." 

O  lazy  laughing  Panama! 
O  flutter  of  ribbon  'twixt  the  seas! 
Pirate  and  king  your  colors  wore 
And  stained  until  blood  your  golden  keys. 
Now   what   strange   guest,   on   what   mad 

quest, 

Lifts  up  your  trophy  to  the  breeze! 
O  Panama,  O  ribbon-twist 
That  ties  the  continents  together, 
Now  East  and  West  shall  slip  your  tether 
And  keep  their  ancient  tryst. 


CHARLES  K.  TAYLOR  has  organized 
in  the  Philadelphia  public  schools  a 
course  in  practical  civics,  beginning  with 
city  planning.  Tov.ni  Planning  says  of  this 
course : 

The  city  as  it  stands  is  taken  as  a 
starting  point  and  its  use  as  a  means  of 
service  to  the  people  is  considered.  Some 
of  the  pupils  of  the  school  were  asked 
to  make  suggestions  for  the  replanning 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  competi- 
tive designs  were  submitted  with  results 
that  represented  astoundingly  clear  con- 
ceptions of  the  modern  urban  needs  and 
the  particular  needs  of  the  Quaker  City. 

The  men  engaged  in  the  business  of 
governing  the  city  have  been  assisting  in 
the  development  of  this  work  by  appear- 
ing before  the  pupils  and  stating  the  facts 
relating  to  the  administration  of  their  re- 
spective departments. 


\X/"ELLS,  FARGO  &  CO.,  as  reported 
by  the  Housewives'  League  Magazine, 
has  contributed  toward  the  simplification  of 
living  by  the  establishment  of  a  food  prod- 
ucts department.  This  "has  put  the  con- 
sumer— the  housewife — in  closer  touch  with 
the  actual  producer — the  farmer;  it  has 
eliminated  waste  of  production  in  the  grow- 
er's fields;  it  has  been  vigorously  investi- 
gating such  important  problems  affecting 
foodstuffs  distribution  as  how  to  pack  in 
sanitary  fashion,  and  how  to  grow  the 
desirable  kinds  of  fruits,  vegetables  and 
other  farm  products." 

If  you  wish,  you  can  be  put  on  the  mail- 
ing list  of  Wells,  Fargo's  Food  Products 
Department  to  receive  weekly  quotations  of 
fresh  farm  products.  These  quotations,  as 
well  as  special  booklets  which  are  issued, 
tell  how  to  go  about  getting  fresh  food- 
stuffs from  "up  in  the  country  down  to  your 
own  doorstep." 


[Colliers! 


EORGE  FITCH  discussed  a  very  mod- 
ern social  bond  in  Collier's  for  Feb- 
ruary 14  under  the  heading  The  New  Fam- 
ily Cement : 

Day  after  day  the  American  wife  does 
up  her  housework  in  a  hurry  and  goes 
to  her  club  where  she  discusses  The 
Montessori  System,  The  Influence  of 
Hegel,  The  Food  Value  of  Proteids,  The 
Influence  of  the  Renaissance  on  Pullman 
Decoration,  The  Crypticism  of  Shaw. 
Suggestion  as  a  Means  of  Discipline,  and 
other  important  subjects  of  the  day  il- 
lustrated with  maps  and  diagrams. 

Morning  after  morning,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  American  husband  leaps  from 
the  breakfast  table  and  bolts  for  the  city 
where  he  soaks  himself  in  lore  upon  such 


burning  questions  as  The  Street  Car 
Service,  The  Effect  of  the  Currency  Bill 
on  Stocks,  The  Need  of  More  Card 
Tables  in  the  Club,  The  Increasing 
Whenceness  of  the  White  Hope,  The  Im- 
mortality of  Christy  Mathewson,  The 
Ballistic  Effects  of  Reverse  English,  and 
The  Growing  Fierceness  of  the  Cost  of 
Living. 

Evening  after  evening  husband  and  wife 
meet  at  the  dinner  table  (in  towns  under 
five  thousand,  the  supper  table)  with 
nothing  to  discuss  but  the  above  subjects. 
But  the  topics  which  have  occupied  the 
husband  all  day  are  unknown  to  the  wife, 
while  the  subjects  upon  which  the  wife 
has  been  painfully  cording  up  knowledge 
would  give  the  husband  mild  convulsions 
if  he  attempted  to  understand  them. 

Into  the  American  family,  which  has 
been  fast  drifting  apart  into  isolated  fields 
of  knowledge,  politics  now  comes  as  a 
boon  and  a  cement. 

In  those  States  which  have  adopted 
suffrage,  husbands  and  wives  are  now 
talking  freely  together  along  common 
lines  of  research  and  the  need  of  a  wider 
education,  for  the  business-getting  hus- 
band is  becoming  less  painfully  apparent 
to  him  as  he  clusters  by  his  own  fire- 
side. 


FEEDING  THE  WOLVES 

CHARLOTTE   PERKINS   OILMAN 
in  the  Forerunner 

'J'HE  Russian  mother,  on  her  flying  sledge, 
Chased  by  the  leaping  wolves,  the  hun- 
gry wolves, 

Is  said  to  throw  one  child  to  those  fierce 
fangs 

io  save  the  others — maybe  throws  them 
more. 

So  mothers  of  the  poor,  beside  whose  doors 
The  wolf  sits  always,  scratching  at  the  sill, 
Send  out  one  child,  to  stop  his  mouth 

awhile ; 
Or  two,  or  more,  to  keep  the  rest  alive. 

In  our  great  land  our  wide  rich  fertile  land. 
Land  of  religion,  learning,  freedom,  wealth, 
Millions  of  little  children  feed  the  wolves 
Their  mothers  are  not  able  to  destroy. 

The  mother  of  the  poor,  untaught,  alone, 
Sees  at  the  door  her  own  familiar  wolf; 
Tries  to  preserve  her  family,  at  cost 
Of  bitter  sacrifice,  without  escape. 

The  mother  of     the     rich,  whose  man  is 

strong 
To   wall   and   ward   his   home   against   the 

wolf, 

Cares  nothing  for  the  children  of  the  poor, 
Nothing  for  danger  that  is  spared  her  own. 

Here  is  the  failure  of  our  motherhood. 
Our  human     motherhood,     that  should  be 

strong 

To  guard  all  infancy,  make  childhood  safe, 
Raise  up  a  great  race  to  rebuild  the  world. 

We  sit  alone.     Each  mother  strives,  alone 

To  save  her  children,  in  a  man-made  world ; 

A  world  where  wolves  are  legally  pre- 
served, 

Game  for  the  sportsman — and  they  must  be 
fed. 

Mothers,  together,  working  for  the  child. 
Will  cleanse  the  world  of  all  its  beasts  of 

prey; 
Will   make  the   world   a  garden   safe   and 

fair 
Where  childhood  may  grow  grandly  to  its 

goal. 
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LOCKED  up  on  schedule  cards  in  the  office  of 
the  New  York  State  Factory  Investigating 
Commission — with  the  statistical  force  to  work 
on  them  cut  in  two,  and  that  half  working  without 
pay — is  the  most  formidable  array  of  facts  ever 
brought  together  by  a  minimum  wage  inquiry. 

The  Massachusetts  commission  secured  from 
original  sources,  together  with  the  federal  data 
applicable,  records  for  15,000  women  and  girls  in 
four  lines  of  industry.  This  was  hitherto  the 
largest  inquiry  made.  The  New  York  Commission's 
experts  have  secured  records  for  88,000  men,  wo- 
men and  children — over  five  times  the  Massachu- 
setts number.  In  three  of  the  industries  studied- 
confectionery,  paper  boxes  and  men's  shirts — the 
data  represents  between  80  and  90  per  cent  of  the 
employes  in  Greater  New  York,  whereas  the  fed- 
eral wage  census  of  1905  covered  only  about  50 
per  cent  in  the  same  territory.  In  the  retail  trade, 
the  present  findings  cover  three  chains  of  five  and 
ten  cent  stores,  neighborhood  stores  in  representa- 
tive districts,  and  every  employe  in  the  large  de- 
partment stores  embraced  in  the  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association. 

The  schedule  called  for  rate,  hours,  additions 
and  subtractions,  and  net  earnings  per  week;  in 
2,000  cases,  annual  earnings  were  obtained,  and  in 
1,600  cases  this  pay  roll  data  was  supplemented  by 
personal  interviews. 

IT  is  for  the  New  York  Legislature  to  say 
whether  this  body  of  information  shall  be 
brought  before  the  public.  Its  congestion  is  not 
due  to  bad  planning  or  to  slow  work  on  the  part  of 
the  responsible  staff.  Prof.  Howard  B.  Woolston 
was  in  midsummer  engaged  to  take  charge  of  the 
wage  inquiry,  on  leave  of  absence  from  the  de- 
partment of  political  science  of  City  College.  The 
field  work  besran  in  September  on  a  $2,500  monthly 
budget,  pi o'< ted  on  a  nine-months  basis,  with  six- 
teen investigators,  four  of  them  assigned  from  the 
state  labor  department. 

In  October,  the  confectionery  trade  was  cov- 
ered, 8,600  emploves  from  office  men  to  the  de- 
livery wagons.  The  facts  for  the  factory  workers 
have  been  tabulated  and  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
printer. 

In  November  the  paper  box  industry  was  taken 
up,  9,100  employes  scheduled  with  equal  thor- 
oughness and  the  tabulations  are  now  ready  for 
the  printer. 

December,  the  month  of  greatest  employment, 
was  set  aside  for  the  retail  stores;  but  here  the 


commission's  agents  were  held  up  until  after  the 
holidays  by  protracted  negotiations  over  the  form 
of  inquiry  applicable  to  the  trade.  In  the  interval, 
small  stores  and  shirt  factories  were  visited  (9,000 
employes  in  the  latter) ;  and  in  January  the  rec- 
ords of  over  60,000  employes  of  the  larger  depart- 
ment stores  were  drawn  from  their  pay  rolls.  It 
had  been  the  plan  for  the  field  force  early  in  the 
year,  starting  from  Troy  and  Buffalo,  to  cover 
the  same  lines  in  the  cities  of  the  second  class.  It 
was  at  this  point — with  the  up-state  field  work  still 
to  be  done,  and  the  tabulation  of  the  mass  of  mer- 
cantile records  started — that  the  funds  of  the  com- 
mission ran  out. 

The  wage  inquiry  had  been  prosecuted  for  but 
five  months'  active  work,  at  a  cost  to  date  of  but 
$13,000. 

THE  Factory  Investigating  Commission  has 
asked  the  Legislature  for  $50,000  to  continue 
its  work  another  year — to  complete  this  inquiry, 
and  take  up  certain  related  lines  such  as  the  re- 
lation of  wages  to  vocational  education,  to  effi- 
ciency, to  vice,  to  the  cost  of  living  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  status  of  the  industry  on  the  other. 
The  commission  wants  also  to  hold  hearings  on 
the  basis  of  its  findings  and  to  canvass  legislative 
remedies. 

The  commission  had  a  similar  fund  for  its  work 
the  current  year,  a  considerable  fraction  of  which 
is  said  to  have  been  engrossed  in  advance  by  over- 
hanging bills  from  the  year  previous.  It  has  the 
past  year  done  other  important  work  such  as 
recodifying  the  labor  law,  studying  fire  hazards  in 
department  stores,  and  digesting  minimum  wage 
legislation  in  other  states  and  countries. 

Judgment  as  to  its  general  financial  policy  must 
await  the  publishing  of  its  general  accounts.  The 
practice  of  a  continuing  commission,  with  a  per- 
ennial deficit — so  lamentably  frequent  in  voluntary 
agencies — is  open  to  far  more  serious  question  in 
a  public  body. 

There  may  be  diverse  judgment  also  as  to 
whether  this  temporary  commission  rather  than 
the  new  and  permanent  Industrial  Board  or  the 
statistical  division  of  the  Department  of  Labor  is 
the  proper  agency  to  carry  on  intensive  scientific 
inquiries  along  the  related  lines  noted  above.  The 
questionable  record  of  the  labor  commissioner  and 
Industrial  Board  to  date,  however,  incline  the  bal- 
ance in  favor  of  the  Factory  Investigating  Com- 
mission until  the  new  machinery  has  demonstrated 
its  capacity  for  unbiased  scientific  research. 
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An  instrument  for  constructive  statesmanship, 
the  New  York  Factory  Investigating  Commis- 
sion has  proved  itself,  in  its  rare  combination 
of  incisive  inquiry  and  legislative  effectiveness. 
In  its  three  years  of  existence  it  has  brought  about 
more  practical  reforms  in  labor  legislation  in  New 
York  than  were  passed  in  the  ten  years  preceding. 

The  presumption  is  strongly  in  favor,  therefore, 
of  enabling  it  to  canvass  the  problem  of  minimum 
wage  legislation  to  the  point  where  it  is  prepared 
to  make  definite  recommendations.  Such  facts  as 
the  commission  has  already  made  public  make 
clear  beyond  all  peradventure  that  there  are  thous- 
ands of  men,  women  and  children  in  the  industries 
of  Greater  New  York  earning  less  than  a  living 
wage. 

What  is  to  be  done  about  it?  Nine  American 
states  have  answered  similar  queries  with  mini- 
mum wage  legislation.  It  is  to  this  commission 
that  the  New  York  public  naturally  turns  for  coun- 
sel. The  commission  should  be  given  a  reason- 
able leeway,  now  that  its  field  work  is  done,  to 
test  and  try  out  before  public  opinion  and  form- 
ulate an  answer  for  the  greatest  manufacturing 
state  in  the  union. 

WHAT  is  beyond  all  else  utterly  clear  is  that 
the  state  cannot  afford  to  scrap  the  un- 
parallelled  budget  of  wage  facts  now  in  possession 
of  the  commission.  Professor  Woolston  and  his 
colleagues  should  be  enabled  to  round  out  their 
inquiry  on  the  basis  on  which  it  was  undertaken 
last  fall. 

THE  ALIEN  INSANE 

THOMAS  W.  SALMON 
NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MtNTAL  HYGIENE 

INTEREST  in  attempts  to  amend  the  federal 
immigration  law  during  the  last  few  years 
has  centered  in  the  so-called  "literacy  test."  The 
publication,  at  about  the  same  time,  of  Governor 
Glynn's  special  message  to  the  Legislature  on 
the  alien  insane  and  the  report  on  alien  depend- 
ents in  New  York  city  by  the  Hospital  Investigat- 
ing Committee  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Es- 
timate has  raised  a  new  issue  which  promises  to 
overshadow  the  literacy  test  in  popular  interest. 

Both  Governor  Glynn's  message  and  the  Hospi- 
tal Investigating  Committee's  report  recite  the 
burdens  caused  by  alien  dependents.  They  give 
the  amounts  spent  by  the  state  and  by  the  city,  re- 
spectively, in  the  care  of  those  who  have  recently 
come  to  this  country,  and  direct  attention  to  the 
fact  that  lack'of  facilities  at  Ellis  Island  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  enormous  burden  which  the 
care  of  sick  and  disabled  aliens  entails. 

The  governor's  message  is  based  on  the  careful 
investigation  made  by  Spencer  L.  Dawes  who  was 
appointed  for  this  purpose  special  commissioner 
on  the  alien  insane  by  Governor  Dix  in  1912.  The 
report  of  the  Hospital  Investigating  Committee 
was  made  under  the  general  direction  of  Henry  C. 
Wright.  The  thorough  study  of  the  citizenship 
and  residence  of  public  charges  was  made  under 
the  direction  of  H.  B.  Dinwiddie. 

It   is  impossible  to  review  the  reports  here. 


Both  are  most  interesting  documents  and  the  work 
on  which  they  were  based  constitutes  the  most 
careful  and  thorough  study  of  the  questions  in- 
volved which  has  yet  been  undertaken.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  see  that,  although  conditions  at  Ellis 
Island  receive  a  great  deal  of  attention,  nothing 
but  commendation  is  expressed  in  these  reports 
for  the  splendid  work  which  the  medical  officers 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  are 
doing  there  in  the  face  of  such  overwhelming  dis- 
advantages as  entirely  insufficient  numbers,  lack 
of  interpreters,  inadequate  facilities  and,  in  some 
instances,  subordination  of  the  extremely  im- 
portant task  in  which  they  are  engaged  to  other 
interests  of  relatively  small  importance. 

Governor  Glynn  urges  the  Legislature  to  me- 
morialize Congress  to  give  redress  for  the  great 
burden  which  New  York  state  has  had  placed  upon 
it,  and  the  Hospital  Investigating  Committee  asks 
for  similar  relief.  In  support  of  its  request,  the 
Hospital  Investigating  Committee  gives  a  particu- 
larly illuminating  account  of  the  steps  by  which 
the  control  of  immigration  matters  passed  from 
the  state  and  the  city  to  the  federal  government 
and  by  which,  finally,  the  aid  of  the  government 
was  entirely  withdrawn. 

It  points  out  that  in  1847  New  York  state  estab- 
lished a  permanent  commission  for  the  relief  and 
protection  of  alien  immigrants  arriving  at  the  port 
of  New  York.  This  commission,  the  report  re- 
lates, was  permitted  to  collect  a  small  sum  from 
each  arriving  immigrant  for  the  purpose  of  his 
subsequent  relief  if  it  should  prove  necessary. 
With  the  "money  thus  collected  institutions  were 
built,  contracts  for  care  made  with  local  hospitals 
and  relief  extended  in  many  other  ways.  A  report 
issued  in  1855  shows  that  up  to  that  time  $2,250,000 
had  been  spent  for  these  purposes. 

In  1876,  the  United  Slates  Supreme  Court  de- 
clared that  it  was  unconstitutional  to  collect  these 
payments  from  immigrants  and  so,  for  a  time,  the 
Legislature  of  New  York  appropriated  money  for 
the  purpose.  In  1882,  the  government  passed  the 
first  general  immigration  law  and  a  head-tax  for 
each  immigrant  who  arrived  was  collected  by  the 
United  States  government.  State  commissioners 
of  immigration  continued  to  administer  the  law 
but  the  time  during  which  immigrants  could  re- 
ceive relief  from  the  special  fund  was  limited  to 
one  year.  So  the  head-tax  was  really  constituted 
by  the  government  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  - 
the  work  of  relief  which  the  state  and  the  city  has 
commenced. 

The  United  States  government  took  over  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  immigration  law  in  1891  and 
the  head-tax  was  increased  so  that  it  would  cover 
the  expenses  of  enforcing  the  law.  Although  the 
head-tax  has  been  raised  several  times  and  the 
control  of  the  United  States  government  since 
1891  has  been  absolute,  the  financial  relief  given 
to  the  local  communities  has  steadily  declined. 
Until  a  few  months  ago  payment  was  made  for 
the  maintenance  of  all  aliens  who  were  subse- 
quently deported.  The  period  for  which  this  pay- 
ment was  made  was,  at  first,  from  the  time  of  ad- 
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mission  of  the  alien  to  the  time  of  his  deportation, 
but  by  successive  steps  the  period  was  reduced 
until  it  became  the  very  short  interval  between 
the  actual  serving  of  the  warrant  for  deportation 
and  removal  from  the  institution. 

The  Hospital  Investigating  Committee  points 
out  that  on  December  24,  1913,  the  secretary  of 
labor  notified  all  local  charitable  authorities  that 
payment  for  maintenance  during  even  this  short 
period  would  be  discontinued  because  of  the  need 
for  "retrenchment."  It  seems  almost  incredible 
that  this  should  be  done  while  the  head-tax  re- 
ceived from  immigrants  produces  revenue  enough 
to  permit  $1,000.000  a  year  to  be  turned  over  as 
"profit"  to  the  United  States  government. 

The  report  of  the  Hospital  Investigating  Com- 
mittee points  out  that  of  even  more  importance 
than  the  conversion  of  the  head-tax  from  its  orig- 
inal purpose,  is  the  fact  that  facilities  for  the  ex- 
amination and  care 'of  passengers  at  Ellis  Island 
are  permitted  to  be  very  insufficient.  As  Gover- 
nor Glynn  states  in  his  special  message  and  the 
Hospital  Investigating  Committee  also  brings  to 
attention,  the  type  of  examination  at  Ellis  Island, 
the  number  of  physicians  detailed  and  the  provi- 
sions for  detention  and  observation  rest  wholly 
with  Congress,  while  the  results  of  any  inade- 
quacy are  met  wholly  by  the  communities  which 
care  for  those  who  escape  detection. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  in  THE  SURVEY  by  Dr. 
E.  K.  Sprague,  one  of  the  medical  officers  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  stationed  at  Ellis  Island, 
that  the  actual  cost  of  the  medical  examination  is 
less  than  sixteen  cents  for  each  immigrant  ex- 
amined. If  to  this  small  sum  could  be  added  one- 
half  the  "profit"  turned  over  to  the  United  States 
treasury  from  the  head-tax,  one  hundred  addi- 
tional medical  officers  (four  times  the  present 
force)  could  be  detailed,  fifty  interpreters  could  be 
employed  for  medical  use  and  a  sufficient  number 
of  additional  medical  officers  supplied  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  bills  now  before  Congres.s  provid- 
ing for  the  detail  of  American  medical  officers  on 
Immigrant-carrying  vessels. 

The  New  York  Legislature  has  memorialized 
Congress  to  give  relief  from  what  appears  an  in- 
tolerable situation  but  it  has  done  much  better 
than  to  state  the  memorial  in  general  terms.  A 
series  of  definite  amendments  to  the  present  immi- 
gration act  has  been  suggested  and  their  imme- 


diate enactment  urged.  The  amendments  are  sim- 
ilar to  those  recommended  by  the  Hospital  Inves- 
tigating Committee.  A  special  commission  has 
been  appointed  by  Governor  Glynn  to  represent 
the  state  at  hearings  before  the  Senate  and  House 
committees,  and  this  commission  will  be  joined  by 
representatives  of  the  Hospital  Investigating 
Committee  and  by  members  of  the  state  boards 
having  control  over  the  care  of  the  insane  or  the 
administration  of  public  charities  in  Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Illinois,  Maryland 
and  several  other  states.  All  these  representa- 
tives are  in  perfect  accord  as  to  the  remedies 
sought,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  objections 
will  be  brought  to  them  except  those  of  the  steam- 
ship companies. 

The  recommendations  tq  be  presented  to  Con- 
gress may  all  be  grouped  under  these  headings: 

That  additional  facilities,  especially  for  ex- 
amination by  trained  psychiatrists  in  the 
Public  Health  Service,  be  provided  at  Ellis 
Island  and  other  ports  of  entry; 

That  the  United  States  government  main- 
tain all  insane  aliens  even  if  it  is  necessary 
to  erect  separate  hospitals  for  that  purpose; 

That  the  period  in  which  aliens  can  be  de- 
ported for  becoming  a  public  charge  from 
causes  prior  to  landing  be  increased  from 
three  years  to  five; 

That  officers  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
be  stationed  on  immigrant-carrying  vessels; 

That  transportation  companies  be  com- 
pelled to  accept  sick  or  disabled  aliens  who 
desire  to  return  to  their  homes  instead  of 
"marooning"  them  here  as  is  now  the  gen- 
eral custom;  and, 

That  the  provisions  for  care  to  the  final 
destination  of  helpless  aliens  excluded  or  de- 
ported be  very  greatly  improved. 

These  recommendations  will  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  all  those  who  have  devoted  much  study 
to  the  relation  of  immigration  to  insanity  and  de- 
pendence in  this  country,  for  they  do  not  involve 
the  establishment  of  a  single  new  excludable  class 
or  the  adoption  of  a  restrictive  policy.  They  do 
insure  the  government  extending  efficient  and 
equitable  help  to  the  communities  in  meeting  one 
distressing  phase  of  what  is  essentially  a  national 
problem. 


MODERN  WORKERS 

ROY  TEMPLE  HOUSE 

GOD  bless  them,  in  an  age  when  faith  is  low. 
Whose  love  is  more  than  Jacob's;  help 
them  stand 

To  that  tense  word :  I  will  not  let  thee  go 
Except  thou  bless  my  brother  at  my  hand. 
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"BILL  BOARDS" 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  the  face  of  the 
fight  that  is  being  waged  by  the  Ameri- 
can Civic  Association  and  by  civic  or- 
ganizations quite  generally  throughout 
the  country  against  the  billboard  nuis- 
ance, a  nuisance  that  frequently  mars 
many  of  the  most  delightful  natural  and 
civic  beauties  of  the  countrv.  and  one 
that  has  become  almost  unbearable  in 
our  cities  and  towns,  it  is  -especially  dis- 
concerting, not  to  say  discouraging,  and 
certainly  beyond  understanding,  to  find 
;i  magazine  so  progressive  as  THE  SUR- 
VEY swallowing  the  bait  of  the  Bill  Post- 
ers' Association,  and  actually  reprinting 
in  your  issue  of  January  3,  one  of  the 
posters  of  "sacred  scenes"  by  which  the 
bill  posters  are  seeking  to  popularize 
tnat  which  the  public  is  being  rapidly 
educated  to  regard  as  an  affront  to  good 
taste — to  put  it  mildly.  Not  only  did 
you  reproduce  this  poster  but  asked  for 
suggestions  for  other  such  pictures.  The 
readers  of  your  paper  can  draw  but  one 
conclusion,  namely,  that  you  approve  of 
this  offensive  method  of  advertising 
merely  because  intermingled  therewith 
may  be  occasionally  depicted  attractive 
pictures. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  billboard  com- 
mittee of  the  Civic  Club  of  Allegheny 
County,  which  is  earnestly  endeavoring 
to  regulate  and  restrict  this  abomination, 
I  think  I  am  justified  in  asking  for  a 
statement  of  your  reasons  for  so  evi- 
dently approving  of  this  mode  of  ad- 
vertising. 

J.  D.  MAILMAN. 
[Chairman   Billboard  Committee 

of  Civic  Club.] 

Pittsburgh. 

January  23. 

To  THE  EDITOR  :  I  might  perhaps  add, 
by  way  of  a  postscript  to  Mr.  Hail- 
man's  letter,  that  the  Bill  Posters'  As- 
sociation evidently  has  at  its  head  a  very 
capable  and  adroit  business  manager,  and 
in  no  way  is  its  astuteness  better  mani- 
fested than  by  its  bid  for  popular  favor 
through  these  so-called  educational  and 
religious  pictures.  Almost  any  day  you 
can  hear  expressions  of  approval  or  ad- 
miration from  some  of  those  who  are 
struggling  to  regulate  this  business,  and 
who  only  recognize  with  dismay  the 
skilfulness  of  this  counter-attack  when 
it  is  specifically  suggested  to  them. 

The  attempts  at  regulation  are  made 
more  and  more  difficult  by  the  (I  am 
sure  in  most  cases  thoughtless)  willing- 
ness of  philanthropic  agencies  to  accept 
the  offer  of  free  advertising  from  the 
Bill  Posters'  Association,  as  has  been 
done  in  Pittsburgh  by  more  than  one 
such  agency  within  recent  months. 

That  bill  posting  is  a  perfectly  legiti- 
mate business,  no  one  will  deny ;  but 
neither  can  it  be  denied  that  in  the  exer- 


cise of  that  business  the  grossest  viola- 
tions of  good  taste,  good  morals,  and 
the  rights  of  other  citizens  of  a  com- 
munity are  apparent  on  all  sides.  Just 
how  to  protect  the  rights  of  these  others 
without  undue  injury  to  this  business  is, 
of  course,  something  of  a  problem.  But 
THE  SURVEY  and  the  "social  agencies" 
(who  are  asked  by  you  to  submit  "other 
poster  suggestions"  ">  certainly  make  the 
solution  more  difficult  by  becoming,  in 
a  sense,  co-partners  with  the  bill  post- 
ers, no  matter  how  innocently  you  may 
all  walk  into  the  trap. 

LUCY  DORSEY  IAMS. 
[First  Vice-President  Civic  Club  of  Al- 
legheny County.] 
Pittsburgh. 
February    13. 

I A  fair  criticism,  Mr.  Hailman's,  but 
the  wrong  conclusion.  The  interval  between 
the  date  of  his  letter  and  its  publication 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  Mr.  Hail- 
man's absence  we  endeavored  to  get  in- 
formation from  the  Civic  Club  as  to  local 
billboard  experience.  One  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh bill-posting  companies  has  been  a 
pioneer  in  turning  over  the  extra  space  to 
civic  and  charitable  organizations.  Has 
the  Civic  Club  of  Allegheny  County  more 
specific  testimony  to  offer  that  it  has  de- 
layed bill-board  regulation  in  Pittsburgh? 

On  the  other  hand :  Do  the  leaders  in  the 
poster  campaign  against  alcohol  in  Charles- 
town  (p.  780)  think  the  liquor  evil  so  much 
worse  than  the  bill-board  blight  that  they 
feel  justified  in  fighting  the  devil  with  fire' 
Do  the  national  scc'al  organizations,  like 
the  Boy  Scouts,  think  the  educational 
results  to  be  secured  by  the  thou- 
sands of  dollars  worth  of  space  put 
at  their  disposal  over-balance  their  tacit 
encouragement  of  sky-signs?  Is  the  co- 
operation offered  by  the  Bill  .Posters' 
Association  a  sincere  effort  on  their 
part  to  do  some  good  with  their  unused 
surplus?  Or  will  they  put  it  up  as  a  philan- 
thropic defence  when  state  laws  and  muni- 
cipal ordinances  are  under  consideration  ? 
—Eo.] 


SAID  OF  THE  SURVEY 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  am  just  back  from 
South  America,  and  find  THE  SURVEY 
greatly  developed  and  absolutely  fascin- 
ating. I  want  to  keep  my  annual  $10  be- 
hind it. 

EDWARD  A.  Ross. 

[University  of  Wisconsin.] 
Madison,  Wis. 


THE  HOME  HOSPITAL 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  Home  Hospital 
Experiment  in  New  York,  described  in 
THE  SURVEY  of  February  7,  is  of  spec- 
ial interest  to  me  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  Indian  service  has  a  problem 
of  eradicating  tuberculosis  among  the 
unsanitary  and  infected  homes  of  the 
Indians  throughout  the  country.  It  is 
expected  that  hospitals  for  the  treat- 
ment of  tuberculosis  will  be  constructed 


for  the  Indians  from  time  to  time,  but 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  unless  some  effec- 
tive plan  of  successfully  coping  with 
the  spread  of  disease  in  the  home  is 
devised  that  the  hospitals  themselves 
can  do  only  a  minimum  amount  of  good 

JOSEPH  A.  MURPHY. 
[Medical    Supervisor, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs.] 

Washington,  D.  C. 


WHISKING  PASSENGERS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Now  that  Mis^ 
Quimby  has  asked  for  facilities  to  mois- 
ten stamps  in  postoffices,  I  take  courage 
to  plead  for  the  abolition  of  the  prac 
tice  of  brushing  passengers  in  the  bod1 
of  a  Pullman  coach.  The  traveling 
public  seems  to  be  totally  unaware  of  th 
effect  of  this  practice  on  fellow  pass 
engers,  and  its  danger  to  their  health 
I  have  seen  the  health  officer  of  a 
city  and.  the  head  nurse  of  a  medica 
dispensary  stand  up  while  the  porte 
transferred  the  dust  from  their  gar 
ments  to  those  of  their  fellow  passen 
gers. 

The  Pullman  Company  claims  to  have 
some  rules  requiring  the  brushing  to  b 
done  in  the  little  narrow  hall.  Thi. 
works  a  hardship  to  passengers  in  eithe 
end  of  the  coach.  What  is  needed  i 
total  prohibition  of  the  practice  in  thi 
coach,  and  the  archaic  whisk  broom  re 
placed  by  a  modern  process  for  the  ac 
commodation  of  those  who  wish  th< 
service.  S.  LOUISE  PATTERSON. 

East  Cleveland,  O. 


A  SOLDIER'S  LETTER 

To  THE  EDITOR:  As  one  of  thi 
Army  subscribers  to  THE  SURVEY,  anc 
as  one  devoted  to  social  service,  I  ask 
you  to  print  this  letter  as  conspicoush 
as  may  be. 

In  THE  SURVEY  of  January  24,  ther< 
occurs  a  contributed  editorial,  A  Work 
ing  versus  a  Standing  Army.  .This  edi 
torial  is  very  unfair  and  unjust.  To  sa\ 
that  "officering  the  army  is  a  demoral 
izing  occupation"  is  untrue.  To  sa> 
that  it  is  "almost  inevitably  enervating' 
is  untrue.  It  is  true  that  our  "occupa 
tion  always  involves  potential  death.' 
So  does  the  life  of  surgeon  of  mission 
ary.  Such  does  not  "distort  the  vision.' 

Why  do  you  believe  that  there  is  any 
thing  debasing  in  consecrating  one' 
life  to  one's  country's  service?  Wh> 
should  you  uncharitably  call  thost 
"idlers",  who  work  constantly  to  fi 
themselves  to  best  serve  the  nation  ii 
time  of  peril? 

You  speak  of  the  Carabao  dinner 
Army  officers  may  do  foolish  things 
but  no  more  so  than  others.  THE  SUR 
VEY'S  editorial  in  question,  a  nd  th< 
teachers'  resolution  instanced  by  it  art 
just  as  foolish. 

You  are  gracious  enough  to  acknowl- 
edge that  Colonel  Waring.  Colonel  Goe- 
thals  and  others  have  been  efficient 
that  floods  and  fires  have  been  wel 
fought  by  the  demoralized  idlers  with 
distorted  vision.  But  why  are  you  sc 
illogical  as  to  think  fies  grow  on 
thist'es?  Shall  not  a  tree  be  known  b\ 
its  fruit?  When  has  the  Army  failec 
you  ? 

The  Lord   Tesus  said,  "And  if  a  man 
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smite  you  on  your  right  cheek  turn  to 
him  the  other  also.  ...  I  say  unto 
you,  love  your  enemies."  And  also, 
"Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them,  for 
this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets."  Dur- 
ing the  Revolution,  a  few  Friends  held 
that  the  first  command  forbade  their 
fighting,  but  some,  even  of  them,  saw 
that  by  so  fighting  they  would  best  serve 
the  neighbor,  and  that  it  was  not  at  vari- 
ance with  loving  our  enemies. 

And  so  it  is  today  that  in  time  of  need 
nearly  every  American  man  will  want  to 
take  up  arms.  War  is  horrible  and 
none  see  that  more  clearly  than  those 
who  are  trained  for  it  and  must  get 
killed  first,  but  no  nations  are  more 
likely  to  have  war  than  those  which  can 
be  easily  overrun  by  their  neighbors. 
'Our  citizen  soldiery  may  eventually 
save  us.  But  Germany  had  half  a  mil- 
lion troops  in  France  in  about  three 
weeks;  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  three 
months  after  war  had  opened,  neither 
-side  knew  how  to  fight.  New  York  and 
Boston  and  Washington  might  stay  in 
the  enemy's  hands  quite  a  while. 

And  so  we  call  the  army  and  navy 
the  "Services,"  and  most  of  us  have 
given  our  lives  to  them  in  the  spirit  the 
name  implies. 

There  are  three  gates  to  an  army  of- 
ficer's life:  examination  from  civil 
life,  promotion  from  the  ranks,  gradua- 
tion from  West  Point.  The  man  who 
enters  one  way  is  on  an  equality  with 
the  one  from  the  others.  I  am  glad  I 
was  able  to  enter  by  the  last  named 
gateway,  because  I  think  that  fits  one 
best  for  the  service,  and  because  I  think 
there  is  no  place  like  West  Point. 

West  Point  stands  to  many  men  as  a 
religion.  Many,  many  men  have  been 
kept  from  falling  by  the  spirit  of  West 
Point.  No  man  has  yet  described  that 
spirit. 

The  motto  written  on  the  coat  of 
arms  of  the  Academy  is  Duty,  Honor, 
Country.  Honor  in  the  code  stands  for 
undeviating  truth.  And  yet,  like  all 
ethical  things,  it  must  fail  to  save  in 
extremity,  except  it  build  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Without  Him,  duty  be- 
comes necessity ;  honor,  pride ;  and 
country,  selfishness.  So  there  is  work 
for  every  Christian  cadet.  There  are 
500  boys  at  West  Point  working  every 
moment  physically  and  mentally.  Of 
that  500,  over  200  are  every  year  in 
volunteer  Bible  class  work.  Over  thirty 
are  leading  classes.  The  Lord  has  not 
been  left  out  of  the  spirit  of  West 
Point. 

There  are  two  sides  to  the  profession- 
al life  of  a  line  officer  of  the  Army — 
the  technical  work  of  his  branch  and 
the  administration  of  the  army  unit, 
the  company.  The  former  is  intensely 
interesting.  The  development  of  our 
coast  artillery  system,  for  instance, 
with  its  big  guns  and  mortars,  fire  con- 
trol system,  mines,  rapid  fire  guns  and 
land  defense  will  keep  any  man's  brain 
busy,  be  it  big  or  little. 

The  other  side  is  even  more  fascinat- 
ing to  most  men — a  little  paternalistic 
unit  of  10*  enlisted  men,  a  second  lieu- 
tenant, a  first  lieutenant  and  a  captain. 

The  captain  (and  under  him  the  other 
officers)  looks  out  for  the  well-being 


of  every  man.  He  watches  the  drill, 
clothing,  sanitation,  food;  provides  read- 
ing rooms,  pool  rooms,  athletic  games, 
evening  entertainments;  promotes  the 
good  soldier  and  helps  the  worthless  one ; 
aids  this  man  to  get  a  commission,  and 
saves  that  one  from  becoming  a  drunk- 
ard. Every  little  detail  of  the  mate- 
rial welfare,  and  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent the  spiritual  welfare,  of  those  104 
men  is  in  his  hands.  For  war  or  flood 
or  fire  they  must  trust  and  follow  him. 

When  the  Lord's  kingdom  has  wholly 
come  in  this  world  there  will  be  no  need 
of  armies,  or  policemen,  or  missionaries 
— not  to  mention  lawyers,  and  some 
things  in  our  present  social  system.  But 
meanwhile  there  is  no  cleaner,  busier, 
freer  profession,  no  line  of  work  where 
a  man  can  better  stand  on  his  feet  as 
a  Christian  and  preach  and  act  the  truth 
as  he  sees  it,  without  fear  of  any  man. 

DAVID  McC.  McKELL. 
[Captain,  Coast  Artillery  Corps.] 

Fort  Andrews,  Mass. 


A  WORKING  vs.  A  STANDING  ARMY 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  wonder  if  I  am 
the  only  careful  and  enthusiastic  reader 
of  THE  SURVEY  who  deeply  regrets  that 
you  should  have  found  it  necessary  for 
the  "common  welfare"  to  print  that 
absurd  editorial  by  Professor  Zueblin 
entitled  A  Working  vs.  A  Standing 
Army. 

At  a  time  when  the  great  movement 
for  world  peace  is  so  sorely  in  need  of 
sane  presentation,  every  bit  of  non- 
sense printed  on  the  subject  tends  only 
to  alienate  the  lukewarm  and  confirm 
the  unconverted.  To  assume  that  the 
officers  and  men  of  our  army  live  a  de- 
moralizing life  of  enforced  idleness  and 
to  imply  that  our  "joy-riding  navy"  has 
not  purchased  its  present  efficiency  at 
the  cost  of  hard  work  is  simply  to  dis- 
play flippant  ignorance. 

The  cause  of  peace  is  not  furthered 
by  sneering  at  the  army  and  the  navy. 
Most  intelligent  citizens  are  as  yet  un- 
ready to  believe  that  to  serve  in  the 
army  or  the  navy  is  not  to  serve  the 
country.  They  still  hesitate  to  grant 
that  the  feverish  effort  to  make  people 
cleaner  and  more  comfortable  is  the 
only  legitimate  form  of  "social  service." 
Until  we  have  reached  the  Chinese  point 
of  view,  until  we  no  longer  regard  the 
army  and  the  navy  as  offering  to  vigor- 
ous men  an  honorable  career,  we  shall 
look  for  leadership  on  "the  way  of 
peace"  to  some  guide  less  obviously 
blind  than  Charles  Zueblin. 

JAMES  THAYER  ADDISON. 

Nowata.  Okla. 


INJUNCTIONS    IN    LABOR  DISPUTES 

To  THE  EDITOR:  James  A.  Emery,  in 
presenting  the  view  of  the  National 
Manufacturers'  Association  on  injunc- 
tions in  THE  SURVEY  of  February  7,  con- 
veys a  false  notion  as  to  the  number  of 
injunctions  which  have  been  issued  in 
connection  with  labor  disputes.  He 
states :  "A  careful  examination  of  the 
records  of  the  circuit  and  district  courts 
of  the  United  States  from  January  1, 
1903,  to  January  1.  1913,  a  period  of  ten 
years,  discloses  643  injunctions  of  which 


but  26  applied  to  labor  disputes."  The 
impression  conveyed  is  that  during  these 
ten  years  only  26  injunctions  were  is- 
sued by  the  federal  courts  in  connection 
with  labor  disputes. 

Mr.  Emery  must  know  that  reported 
opinions  are  not  delivered  in  most  in- 
junction cases  growing  out  of  labor  dis- 
putes. Generally  only  when  an  injunc- 
tion is  'contested  are  reported  opinions 
delivered.  Most  injunctions  in  labor 
disputes  are  issued  ex  parte,  and  are  not 
contested  at  the  time  set  for  a  hear- 
ing, for  the  simple  reason  that  the  strike 
during  which  they  were  sought  has  come 
to  an  end  by  that  time. 

Mr.  Emery  ought  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  published  hearings  upon  anti- 
injunction  bills  before  committees  of 
Congress.  If  he  will  examine  the  hear- 
ings since  1904  he  will  find  therein  given 
in  toto  16  injunctions  allowed  by  federal 
courts  between  the  dates  January  1, 
1903,  and  January  1,  1913,  which  never 
figured  in  any  reported  case.  Within 
one  month  in  the  fall  of  1911  in  con- 
nection with  the  clerks'  and  shopmen's 
strike  on  the  Illinois  Central  and  Har- 
riman  systems,  at  least  11  distinct  in- 
junctions were  allowed  by  federal  courts 
in  different  jurisdictions.  Only  one  of 
these  was  reported.  In  the  Chicago 
teamsters'  strike  of  1905  Judge  Kohlsatt 
issued  at  least  9  distinct  injunctions. 
About  100  men  were  cited  for  contempt 
under  these  injunctions,  and  30  of  them 
actually  placed  on  trial.  Only  one  of 
these  injunctions  and  one  contempt  case 
were  reported.  How  many  .injunctions 
have  actually  been  allowed  by  federal 
courts  in  the  ten  years  which  Mr.  Em- 
ery considers,  I  do  not  know.  One  hun- 
dred is  a  very  conservative  estimate. 

The  statistics  Mr.  Emery  gives  as  to 
the  number  of  injunctions  in  Massachu- 
setts are  correct;  but  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  go  unchallenged  as  being  typi- 
cal for  the  state  courts  generally.  Mon- 
aghan,  counsel  for  the  National  Found- 
ers' Association,  stated  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  in  1912,  that  his 
organization  had  within  the  last  few 
years  secured  37  injunctions  in  labor 
disputes,  out  of  which  grew  36  contempt 
cases.  In  1908  an  officer  of  the  Citizen's 
Alliance  of  the  State  of  California 
wrote  me,  that  this  organization  had 
been  instrumental  in  getting  out  close 
to  200  injunctions  within  two  and  one 
half  years.  In  1901  there  were  in  force 
at  one  time  29  injunctions  against  the 
striking  waiters  at  San  Francisco.  Be- 
tween December,  1912,  and  July,  1913, 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  at  Erie, 
Pa.,  issued  13  injunctions  in  connection 
with  the  molders'  and  machinists'  strikes 
in  that  city.  Scores  of  contempt  pro- 
ceedings have  been  begun  under  these 
injunctions. 

Unquestionably  injunctions  are  not  is- 
sued in  connection  with  every  strike.  In 
most  important  strikes,  however,  some 
injunction  is  issued.  Mr.  Fmery  cannot 
maintain  that  the  only  injunctions  is- 
sued in  connection  with  labor  disputes 
are  those  which  figure  in  reoorted  cases. 
If  he  does  not  make  this  claim,  he  has 
nothing  to  support  his  statement  that 
injunctions  in  labor  disputes  are  com- 
paratively rare.  EDWIN  WITTE. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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UNITED  CHARITIES    BUILDING 

10S   EAST   220  ST. 
EDWARD  T.    OEV1NE,    OimcTOI 

Illl 

A   PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING 

SCHOOL,  OF  GRADUATE  RANK,  FOR 

SOCIAL  AND  CIVIC  WORK 

Illl 

ANNOUNCEMENT    FOR    1914-15 
WILL  BE  SENT  ON  APPLICATION 


Founded     for     advanced     and     hopeless 
cases, 

THE  HOSPITAL  AND  HOUSE  OF 
REST  FOR  CONSUMPTIVES 

at  Inwood-on-Hudson,  New  York  City, 
also  bas  Bungalows  for  the  Incipient 
patients.  Aid  Is  asked  for  the  little 
children  In  the  new  Pavilion  recently 
opened,  for  which  there  Is  no  main- 
tenance fund.  The  entire  work  Is 
unique,  In  that  the  need  of  the  patient 
alone  determines  his  or  her  length  of 
residence.  It's  scope  Is  In  danger  of 
being  restricted  unless  the  support  ac- 
corded to  It  Is  more  generous.  Checks 
sent  to  William  M.  Crulksbank,  Treas- 
urer, 59  East  59th  Street,  will  be 
promptly  acknowledged. 
WOODBUBY  G.  LANQDON,  Pres. 

ANDBBW  C.  ZABRISKIB,  Vlce-Pres., 

HOWARD  TOWNSBND,  Sec'y. 


Lebanon  Hospital  Social  Service 

offers  a 
POST  GRADUATE  COURSE 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

To  Graduates  of  recognized  Training  Schools 
Academic  and  Field  Work 

in 

General  Medical  Social  Service,  Tuberculosis  Work- 
Infant  Hygiene  and  Mental  Hygiene.  Room  and  Board 
in  exchange  for  work  in  the  Department.  Apply  in  writ- 
ing to  Mrs.  HERBERT  L1MBURG.  2  West  86th  Street, 
New  York  City. 


Ready  to  Wear  Garments. 

BROADWAY  BARGAIN  TTOT'SE. 

For  Men,   Women  and  Children — Wholesale 
67G   Broadway,   New  York  City 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING 
INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


China  and  Glass. 

JAMHS    M.    SHAW    &    CO., 

2o    Duane    St.,    New    York 


Dry  Goods. 

FREDERICK    T.OESER    &    CO., 
484    KLLTON    STREET,  BROOKLYN,   N.    T. 


Newspaper  Clippings. 

ITEXRY    ROMEIKE, 
110-112    West    2Gih    Street,  New   York 


House  Furnishing  Goods. 

C.   II.  &  E.   S.   GOI.DRERO. 

West  Broadway  and  Hudson  Street, 

New   York 


Hardware,  Tools  and  Supplies. 

HAMMACIIER.    SriTT.EMMER    &    CO., 
Fourth    Ave.,    Tulrlcuulu    St.,    New     York 


Groceries. 

SEEMAN     RROS., 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Sts.,  New  York 


All  Hospital  Supplies. 

SCHIEFFELTN  &  CO  , 
170    William  St.   New  York 


To  THE  EDITOR:  Mr.  Witte  criticizes 
my  article  on  injunctions  because  in  his 
,  opinion  it  "conveys  a  false  notion  as  to 
the  number  of  injunctions  which  have 
been  issued  in  connection  with  labor 
disputes."  The  gentleman's  contention, 
supported  by  a  number  of  assertions,  is 
that  the  total  number  of  injunctions  is- 
sued in  labor  disputes  is  very  much 
greater  than  appears  in  the  published 
reports  of  court  decisions. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Witte  misses 
the  point  of  my  statement,  which  was 
"that  injunctions  are  comparatively  in- 
frequent in  labor  controversies,  and  that 
those  issued  represent  but  a  small  frac- 
tion of  those  granted  in  all  litigation." 
So  that  if  it  were  true  that  there  were 
many  labor  injunctions  unreported,  it 
would  be  equally  true  that  there  were 
many  injunctions  in  other  forms  of  liti- 
gation unreported,  and  the  comparison 
remains  undisturbed.  But  so  far  as  fed- 
eral courts  are  concerned,  and  it  is  to 
them  my  remarks  especially  apply,  it  is 
not  a  fact,  as  Mr.  Witte  says,  "that  re- 
ported opinions  are  not  delivered  in 
most  injunction  cases  growing  out  of 
labor  disputes."  In  the  federal  juris- 
diction ex  parts  injunctions  are  not 
numerous. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  published  hear- 
ings on  injunction  bills  before  com- 
mittees of  Congress  to  which  he  refers 
and  in  which  he  suggests  I  will  find,  by 
examination  between  1904  and  the  pres- 
ent date,  sixteen  injunctions  issued  be- 
tween January,  1903,  and  January,  1913, 
which  did  not  figure  in  any  reported 
case.  This  is  a  somewhat  loose  way  to 
indicate  the  location  of  his  alleged  un- 
reported decisions,  since  there  are  some 
ten  volumes  of  such  hearings,  but  I 
assert  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  neither  in  the  injunction  data  sub- 
mitted by  Samuel  Gompers  nor  in  any 
other  volume  of  the  hearings,  are  such 
a  number  of  unreported  cases  to  be 
found  during  the  period  named.  But 
even  if  the  statement  were  true,  the 
total  of  reported  and  unreported  injunc- 
tions in  labor  disputes  durtng  the  ten 
years  named  would  be  but  forty,  an 
average  of  four  injunctions  per  year, 
in  all  the  federal  jurisdictions,  which, 
if  it  were  a  fact,  would  tend  to  lower 
but  little  the  comparative  scarcity  of 
labor  injunctions. 

I  am  positively  informed  by  railroad 
counsel  that  the  statement  that  eleven 
injunctions  were  issued  in  the  Illinois 
Central  strike  is  entirely  incorrect.  I 
cannot  say  as  to  the  alleged  injunctions 
issued  in  the  teamsters'  strike,  but  in- 
quiry from  counsel,  who  participated  in 
the  litigation  alleged,  elicits  the  infor- 
mation that  but  one  injunction  is  re- 
membered. In  view  of  these  facts,  the 
"conservative"  estimate  of  Mr.  Witte 
that  100  federal  injunctions  were  issued 
in  labor  disputes  in  the  ten  year  period 
considered  is  hardly  more  reliable  than 
the  estimate  which  an  enthusiastic  citi- 
zen of  Los  Angeles  gives  of  the  increase 
in  the  population  of  that  city  during  a 
two  weeks'  absence. 

Mr.  Witte's  assertions  as  to  the  fre- 
quency with  which  injunctions  issue  in 
state  courts  are,  with  a  single  excep- 
tion, confirmed  by  little  more  than  a 
reference  to  gossip.  Mr.  Monaghan. 


counsel  for  the  Founders'  Association, 
is  referred  to  as  having  asserted  that 
within  the  last  few  years  his  organiza- 
tion had  secured  "37  injunctions  in  labor 
disputes  out  of  which  grew  36  contempt 
cases."  In  Mr.  Mpnaghan's  remarks  he 
makes  no  distinction  between  state  and 
federal  courts,  and  with  reference  to  the 
injunctions  secured  in  the  last  few  years 
he  confirms  my  estimate  of  the  number 
suggested,  saying: 

"I  will  state  for  the  benefit  of  the 
committee  that  during  the  last  four 
years  we  have  had  224  strikes.  In  those 
224  strikes  we  made  application  for  five 
injunctions,  and  of  those  five  injunc- 
tios  asked  for  five  were  granted.  The 
number  of  contempts  applied  for  during 
that  period  was  none." — [Hearings 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  January  18. 
1912]. 


If  any  officer  of  the  Citizens  Alliance 
of  California  wrote  in  1908  that  his  or- 
ganization had  secured  200  injunctions 
within  two  and  a  half  years,  he  was  as 
grossly  in  error  as  is  the  statement  that, 
in  1901,  29  injunctions  were  in  force 
against  striking  waiters  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. As  counsel  for  that  organization 
during  a  considerable  period  I  know 
both  statements  to  be  absurdly  mistaken. 

But,  after  all,  the  real  issue  is  not 
whether  the  number  of  injunctions  in 
labor  disputes  is  comparatively  great  or 
small,  but  whether  or  not  the  civil  and 
property  rights  of  employers  and  em- 
ployes, if  assailed  and  threatened  with 
irreparable  injury,  were  entitled  to  in- 
junctive  protection  or  not,  and  whether, 
in  the  future,  such  rights  shall  be  en- 
titled to  the  same  protection  in  labor 
disputes  from  strikers  or  boycotters  that 
the  same  rights  would  obtain  under  the 
same  conditions  in  any  other  contro- 
versy in  which  they  were  threatened 
with  destruction. 

JAMES  A.  EMERY. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

SOCIAL  HYMNS 

To  THE  EDITOR  :  The  one  hundred  hymns 
form  a  magnificent  contribution.  We 
were  entertained  for  a  whole  evening 
going  over  them.  M.  DOYLE. 

Berkeley,  Cal. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  The  social  hymn  num- 
ber of  THE  SURVEY  is  convincing  and  in- 
spiring. It  marks  an  epoch,  carrying  the 
hymn-singers  far  beyond  the  too  narrow 
range  to  which  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed, and  winning  social  workers  to 
the  animations  of  social  song.  The  one 
hundred  form  a  notable  collection. 

EDWARD  D.  EATON. 
[President   Beloit   College.] 

Beloit,  Wis. 


To  THE  EDITOR  :  Allow  me  to  congratu- 
late you  on  THE  SURVEY  for  January  3 
with  the  Hundred  Hymns  of  Brother- 
hood. As  chairman  of  the  English  Na- 
tional Brotherhood  Council  Social  Ser- 
vice Committee  I  am  delighted  with  it. 

Please  send  me  four  more  copies  for 
which  I  enclose  4s  6d. 

I  look  forward  to  seeing  THE  SURVEY 
every  week  and  only  wish  it  had  niorr 
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English  and  European  news  in  it.  Some 
day  you  may  consider  very  slightly 
''blue  penciling"  some  distinctly  Ameri- 
can articles  and  giving  about  two  pages 
of  short  paragraphs  to  what  is  being 
done  elsewhere. 

Every  possible  blessing  in  your  work. 
W.  G.  WILKINS. 

Derby,  England. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  been  reading 
with  great  interest  your  collection  of 
social  hymns,  for  none  of  the  hymn 
books  that  have  as  yet  come  under  my 
observation  have  included  even  a  mini- 
mum proportion  of  hymns  of  social  ser- 
vice and  social  vision. 

I  am  moved  to  send  to  you,  apropos 
of  this  significant  movement,  the  follow- 
ing beautiful  lines  from  the  pen  of 
China's  foremost  statesman  and  one  of 
her  greatest  literary  lights,  the  late  Li 
Hung  Chang.  They  stand  at  the  close 
of  a  charming  and  devout  prayer-poem 
offered  forty  years  ago  at  the  shrine 
of  the  goddess  Yuen  Fi,  patroness  of 
arts  and  industry,  but  translated  and 
published  for  the  first  time  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  Li  Hung  Chang  (Houghton 
Mifflin,  1913) : 


"My  prayer,  O  Heavenly  One,  O 
Goddess  rare,  though  I  would  speak 
to  thee  the  whole  night  through,  in 
pain  I  do  make  brief;  for  well  I  know 
that  in  that  High  Beyond  this  voice 
of  mine  can  hold  no  charm.  But  now 
again  of  thee  I  fain  would  ask:  that 
in  this  hour  of  darkest  night  a  newer 
blessing  thou  wilt  give  to  all  that 
work  in  arts  of  thine;  bless  them  that 
harvest  in  the  fields,  bless  thou  the 
silk  worm's  rounded  home,  bless  them 
that  toil  at  factory  loom,  bless  them 
that  mart  thy  precious  weave,  bless 
them  that  sail  the  far  salt  seas  and 
take  thy  goods  to  foreign  shore;  bless 
them  that  on  their  bodies  fair — in 
Indies  and  the  far  beyond,  the  lands 
of  Europe  and  the  West,  in  every 
isle,  in  every  clime,  in  cold  and  heat, 
in  shine  and  rain,  in  mountain  home 
and  valley  mild,  in  palace  rich  and 
humble  cot — where'er,  O  Mighty  Sun- 
Loved  Queen,  thy  name  is  thought  or 
heard  or  sung,  send  down  thy  bless- 
ings like  the  dew !" 

GEORGE  H.  EWING. 

[Pastor  First  Congregational  Church.] 
Norwich,  Conn. 
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MARCH  AND  APRIL  CONFERENCES 

AGRICULTURAL  COMMISSION  OF  THE  AMER- 
CAN  BANKERS'  ASSOCIATION.  Hot  Springs, 
Va.,  April  30-May  1.  Chairman,  B.  F. 
Harris,  Champaign,  111. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  Connecticut 
State  Conference  of.  Bridgeport,  Ct., 
April  26-28.  Gen.  Sec'y,  Charles  P.  Kel- 
logg, Waterbury,  Ct. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS,  New  Hamp- 
shire State  Conference  of.  Nashau,  N. 
H.,  April  2.  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Remick,  80 
School  St.,  Concord,  N.  H. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  New  Jersey 
Conference  of.  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  April 
19-21.  Sec'y,  Ernest  D.  Easton,  45  Clin- 
ton St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION.  South  Carolina 
State  Conference  of.  Greenwood,  S.  C., 
March  24-26.  Sec'y,  Walter  B.  Wilbur. 
Charleston,  S.  C 

CHILD,  Third  International  Congress  on  the 
Welfare  of  the;  Under  auspices  of  Na- 
tional Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent 
Teachers'  Associations,  Washington,  D. 
C.  April  22-27.  Secretary  Mrs.  A.  A. 
Birney,  806  Loan  and  Trust  Bldg.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

EDUCATION  IN  THE  SOUTH,  Conference  for. 
Louisville,  Ky.,  April  7-10. 

FEDERATION  OF  DAY  NURSERIES,  National. 
New  York  City,  April  15  and  16.  Sec'y, 
Miss  Marjory  Hall,  105  East  22nd  St., 
New  York. 

KINDERGARTEN  UNION,  International,  Spring- 
field, Mass.  April  20-24.  Corresponding 
Sec'y,  Miss  Catharine  R.  Watkins,  1720 
Oregon  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MARKETING  AND  FARM  CREDITS,  Second  Na- 
tional Conference  on.  Held  in  joint  ses- 
sion with  the  Western  Economics  Asso- 
ciation. Chicago,  111.,  April  14-16.  In- 


formation may  be  secured  by  addressing 
L.  C.  Marshall,  58th  St.  and  Drexel  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 

NEGRO  INDUSTRIAL  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS, 
Association  of.  New  York,  March  25; 
Sec'y,  Leslie  P.  Hill,  Cheyney,  Pa. 

POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE,  American 
Academy  of.  Eighteenth  annual  meeting. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  3-4.  Sec'y,  J.  P. 
Lichtenberger,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING,  National  Organ- 
ization for.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April  23-29. 
Held  in  connection  with  the  American 
Nurses'  Association  and  the  National 
League  for  Nursing  Education.  Exec. 
Sec'y,  Ella  Phillips  Crandall,  54  East  34th 
St.,  New  York. 

WORKERS  FOR    THE    BLIND,    Conference  of. 
Washington,    D.    C,    April    16-18,    1914. 
Exec.  Sec'y,  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  911 
Franklin  Ave.,  Columbus,  O. 
LATER  MEETINGS 
INTERNATIONAL. 

BLIND,  Fourth  Triennial  International  Con- 
ference on  the.  London,  England,  June 
18-24.  Sec'y,  Henry  Stainsby,  206  Great 
Portland  St.,  London,  W. 

CHILDREN'S  WELFARE,  International  Con- 
gress for.  Amsterdam,  Netherlands,  1914. 
President,  Dr.  Treub,  Huygenstratt  106, 
Amsterdam.  Holland. 

EUGENICS  CONGRESS,  International.  New 
York  City.  About  September  20,  1915. 

FACTORY  INSPECTORS  CONVENTION,  Interna- 
tional. Nashville,  Tenn.,  June  8-11.  Sec'y, 
W.  L.  Mitchell,  1124  Stahlman,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

PRISON  CONGRESS,  Quinquennial.  London, 
England,  1915.  S«c'y,  F.  Simon  Van  der 
Aa,  Groningen,  Holland. 

SOCIAL  WORK  AND  SERVICE,  International 
Congress  on.  State,  Municipal  and  Vol- 
untary. University  of  London,  South 


Classified    Advertisements 

A  dverlisintf  rates  are :     Hotels  and  Resorts, 

Apartments,  Tours  and  Travel,  Real  Estate,  twenty 
cents  per  line. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various  head- 
ings "Situations  Wanted,"  "Help  Wanted,"  etc.,  five 
cents  each  word  or  initial,  including  the  address* 
for  each  insertion.  Address  Advertising  Depart- 
ment, The  Survey,  105  East  22d  St.,  New  York  City. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Capable,  energetic,  experi- 
enced, trained  worker  to  take  charge  of, 
milk  stations  in  Dallas.  Must  be  trained 
nurse.  For  full  particulars  apply  Infants' 
Welfare  &  Milk  Association,  1307  South- 
western Life  Building,  Dallas,  Texas. 

MATRON  and  HEAD  NURSE— Two 
experienced  women  wanted  as  matron  and 
head  nurse  in  day  nursery.  State  quali- 
fications and  references.  Address  123] 
SURVEY. 

MATRON,  Boys'  Protestant  Industrial 
Farm  School.  Boys  do  own  work.  Appli- 
cants give  full  particulars  to  F.  B.  Riggs, 
7  East  76th  St.,  New  York  city. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

ENERGETIC  MAN,  forty,  married, 
fourteen  years  successful  experience  as 
neighborhood  house  director,  chief  proba- 
tion officer  and  associated  charities  secre- 
tary, wishes  to  learn  of  an  opening  requir- 
ing an  experienced  organizer  and  executive. 
Highly  recommended.  Present  salary 
eighteen  hundred.  Address  1222  SURVEY. 

WOMAN,  college  graduate,  travel,  ex- 
perience in  teaching,  business,  and  social 
service,  desires  immediately  or  for  fall,  po- 
sition in  welfare  work  for  business  house, 
social  service  club,  co-operative  bureau,  or 
industrial  investigation  in  eastern  city  or 
town.  References  given.  Address  1227 
SURVEY. 

GENTLEMAN,  experienced,  desires  ap- 
pointment as  superintendent  of  juvenile  in- 
stitution. Address  1234  SURVEY. 

REFINED  Scotch  woman  as  maid  to  el- 
derly lady;  able  to  read  aloud  and  assist 
with  letter-writing.  At  liberty  10th  April. 
Address  1236,  SURVEY. 

THE  NEW  YORK  CHRISTIAN  HOME 
for  Intemperate  Men — "Chester  Crest" 
Mount  Vernon,  has  accommodations  for 
rich  and  poor  men.  More  than  ten  thous- 
and have  been  welcomed.  Tel.  248.  George 
S.  Avery,  Mgr. 

FOR   RENT 

SOCIAL  WORKER  will  share  sunny 
furnished  or  unfurnished  apartment  April 
1st  with  one  or  two  business  women  for 
independent  housekeeping;  elevator  and  tel- 
ephone. 5th  Avenue  near  126th  Street.  Ref- 
erences necessary.  Address  1230  SURVEY. 


JEROME    VICTORY 

CERTIFIED  SHORTHAND   REPORTEK 

Reporter : 

New  York  State  Special  Public  Health  Commission 

New   York  State  Conference  Chanties  and  Correction 

New  York  State  Conference  of  Mayors 

National  Housing  Association 

Conference  on  Sex  Hygiene 

Economic  Club  of  New  York,  etc.,  etc. 
5  Beekman  Street.  Tel..  3123  Cortland 
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Kensington,  May  30-June  5,  1915.  Acting 
Sec'y,  D.  R.  Sharpe,  Denison  House, 
Vauxhall,  Bridge  Road,  London,  S.  W. 

WOMEN,  International  Council  of.  Rome, 
Italy,  May  5-21.  Sec'y,  Alice  Salomon, 
Xeue  Ausbacher  Str.  7,  Berlin  W.  50, 
Germany. 

NATIONAL. 

ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE,  American,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  June  19-22.  Sec'y,  Charles 
McTntire,  Easton,  Pa. 

ADVANCEMENT  OF  COLORED  PEOPLE,  National 
Association  for  the.  Baltimore,  Md.,  May 
3-5.  Sec'y.  Miss  May  Childs  Nerney,  70 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

AGRICULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND  EDUCA- 
TION OF  AMERICAN  BANKERS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION, Committee  on.  Fourth  Annual  Con- 
ference. Chicago.  September,  19141  Sec'y, 
B.  F.  Harris,  Champaign,  I1L 

BACKWARD,  TRUANT,  DELINQUENT  AND  DE- 
PENDENT CHILDREN,  National  Conference 
on  the  Education  of.  Memphis,  Tenn., 
May  6-8.  Sec'y,  F.  Leslie  Hayford,  274 
Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CATHOLIC  CHARITIES,  National  Conference 
of.  Washington,  D.  C,  September  20- 
23.  Sec'y,  Rev.  Dr.  William  J.  Kerby, 
Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  National  Con- 
ference of.  Forty-first  Annual  Meeting. 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  May  8-15.  Gen.  Sec'y, 
W.  T.  Cross,  315  Plymouth  Court,  Chi- 
cago. 

CITY  PLANNING,  National  Conference  on. 
Toronto,  Can.,  June  1-3.  Sec'y,  Flavel 
Shurtleff,  19  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CRIMINAL  LAW  AND  CRIMINOLOGY,  American 
Institute  of.  Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  20- 
22.  Sec'y,  Henry  Winthrop  Ballantine, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION,  National,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  July  4-11.  Sec'y,  D.  W.  Springer, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

EUGENICS  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATION.  New 
York  City.  About  June  19.  Sec'y,  Wil- 
liam F.  Blades,  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  L.  I. 

FISE  PROTECTION  ASSOCIATION,  National. 
Chicago,  111.  May  5-7.  Sec'y,  Franklin 
H.  Wentworth,  87  Milk  St.,  Boston. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION,  American. 
Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland, 
O.  June  30- July  3.  Sec'y,  Isabel  Ely 
Lord,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

HOSPITAL  ASSOCIATION,  American.  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  August  25-28.  Sec'y,  Dr.  H.  A. 
Boyce,  Kingston  General  Hospital.  King- 
ston, Ontario. 

HUMANE  ASSOCIATION,  American.  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  October  5-8.  Sec'y,  Nathaniel 
J.  Walker,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAFETY,  National  Council  for. 
Chicago,  October  20-22.  Sec'y,  W.  H. 
Cameron,  c/o  Continental  and  Commer- 
cial National  Bank,  Chicago. 

INFANT  MORTALITY,  American  Association 
for  Study  and  Prevention  of.  Fifth  an- 
nual meeting.  Boston.  Mass.,  November, 
1914.  Exec.  Sec'y,  Miss  Gertrude  B. 
Knipp,  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JEWISH  CHARITIES,  National  Conference  of. 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  May  8-15.  Sec'y,  Louis 
H.  Levin,  411  West  Fayette  St.,  Baltimore. 
Md. 

JEWISH  WOMEN,  Council  of.  Seventh  Tri- 
ennial. New  Orleans,  La.,  December, 
1914.  Executive  Sec'y,  Miss  Sadie  Ameri- 
can, 448  Central  Park  West,  New  York. 

MUNICIPAL  IMPROVEMENT,  American  Society 
of.  Boston,  Mass.,  October  6-9.  Sec'y, 
Charles  C.  Brown,  Witlsin  Building,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

NEWSPAPER  CONFERENCE,  National.  Law- 
rence. Kan.,  May  11-14.  Under  auspices 
of  the  University  of  Kansas. 


PRISON  ASSOCIATION,  American.  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  October  3-8.  Sec'y,  Josiph  P. 
Byers,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION,  American. 
Jacksonville,  Fla,  Last  week  in  Novem- 
ber, 1914.  Sec'y,  Prof.  S.  M.  Gunn,  755 
Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

REMEDIAL  LOAN  ASSOCIATION,  National 
Federation  of.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July, 
1914.  Director,  Arthur  H.  Ham,  130  East 
22nd  St.,  New  York  City. 

SOCIETIES  FOR  ORGANIZING  CHARITY,  Amer- 
ican Association  of.  Memphis,  Tenn., 
May  8.  Gen.  Sec'y,  Francis  H.  McLean, 
130  East  22d  St,  New  York  City. 

TUBERCULOSIS,  National  Association  for  the 
Study  and  Prevention  of.  Washington, 
D.  C.,  May  7-9.  Sec'y,  Dr.  Livingson  Far- 
rand,  105  East  22d  St.,  New  York. 

WOMEN'S  CLUBS,  General  Federation  of. 
Chicago,  June  9-19.  Mrs.  George  Bass, 
Chairman  Local  Biennial  Board.  Fine 
Arts  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS,  Arkansas  State 
Conference  of.  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  May  5- 
6.  Gen.  Sec'y,  Murray  A.  Auerbach,  City 
Hall,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  Fifth  New  York 
City  Conference  of.  Manhattan,  Brook- 
lyn and  Lincolndale,  Westchester  County, 
May  19-21.  Sec'y,  John  B.  Prest,  287 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  Pennyslvania 
State  Conference  of.  Harrisburg,  Pa.. 
November  17-19.  Sec'y,  James  Struthers 
Heberling,  Redington,  Pa. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS,  State  Board  of. 
Denver,  Colo.,  May  12.  Sec'y,  William 
Thomas,  State  Capitol,  Denver,  Colo. 

CHARITIES,  Massachusetts  State  Conference 
of.  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  11-13.  .  Sec'y, 
Parker  B.  Field,  279  Tremont  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

TUBERCULOSIS,  Canadian  Association  for  the 
Prevenion  of.  Fourteenth  Annual  Con- 
vention. Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  July  13- 
14.  Sec'y,  George  D.  Porter,  Rank  Street 
Chambers,  Ottawa,  Can. 

EXHIBITIONS 

INTERNATIONAL. 

CHILDREN'S  WELFARE  EXHIBITION.  Olym- 
pia,  London,  England.  April  11-30.  Di- 
rector, Neville  Foster,  44  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

GERMAN  ARTISANS'  EXPOSITION,  Cologne. 
May-October,  1914. 

HYGIENE,  Exposition  of.  Stuttgart,  Ger- 
many. Middle  of  May  to  end  of  October, 
1914] 

PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION.  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  Feb.  20-Dec.  4,  1915.  Social 
Economy  Department — Alvin  E.  Pope, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PANAMA-CALIFORNIA  EXPOSITION,  San  Die- 
go, Cal.,  January  1-Dec.  31,  1915.  Di- 
rector of  Exhibits,  E.  L.  Hewett,  San 
Diego,  Cal. 

URBAN  EXPOSITION,  International.  Lyons, 
France.  May  1-November  1,  1914.  Gen- 
eral Director,  Dr.  Jules  Courmont,  Hotel 
de  Ville,  Lyons,  France. 

WOMEN'S  NATIONAL  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION 
OF  IRELAND.  Dublin,  Ireland.  Civic  Exhi- 
bition. Spring,  1914. 

NATIONAL. 

EFFICIENCY  EXPOSITION  AND  CONFERENCE. 
Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York.  April 
4-11.  Exposition  Director,  Walter  H. 
Tallis,  41  Park  Row,  New  York. 

INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS,  Exhibit  of  Better. 
New  York  City,  April  18-25.  Informa- 
tion may  be  secured  by  addressing  J.  R. 
Rankin,  2  West  64th  Street,  New  York. 

LOCAL. 

CHILD  WELFARE  EXHIBIT.  Toledo,  Ohio, 
May  1-10  Director,  Anna  Louise  Strong, 
200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


INFORM- 


Children 


/'"'HILD  LABOR— National  Child  Labor  Com- 
l>  mittee,  105  East  22d  St.,  New  York.  Owen 
ft,  Lovejoy,  Sec'y.  25  State  Branches. 
Where  does  your  state  stand?  How  can  you 
help?  List  of  pamphlets  and  reports  free. 
Membership  fee  nominal. 

CHILD  HELPING — Department     of     Child- 
Helping,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,    130   East 
22d  St.,  New  York.    Correspondence,  print- 
ed  matter  and   counsel   relative   to  institutions 
for    children,    child    placing,    Infant    mortality 
care  of  crippled  children,  Juvenile  Courts,  etc. 

CHILD    WELFARE    EXHIBITS—  National 
Child   Welfare   Exhibition   Committee,    -Mi> 
Fifth  ave.,  New  York,  Charles  F.  Powlison. 
Gen.    Sec'y,    Anna    Louise    Strong,    Director   of 
Exhibits.      Bulletins   covering   Results,   Organi- 
zation,  Cost,   Construction,   etc.,  of  Child   Wel- 
fare Exhibits.     Will  assist  cities  in  organization 
and  direction.     Exhibit  material  to  loan. 

X-»ONSERVAT1ON    OF    INFANT     LIFE— 

V  A  American  Assoc.  for  Study  and  Prevention 
•*  of   Infant  Mortality.     1211   Cathedral   St., 
Baltimore.      Gertrude    B.    Knipp,    Exec.    S.'c'y. 
Literature    on    request.      Traveling    Exhibit. 

Urges  prenatal  instruction ;  adequate  obstet- 
rical care ;  birth  registration  ;  maternal  nursing : 
Infant  welfare  consultations. 

Health 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE—  American   School   Hy- 
giene   Association.      Pres.,   l>r.    Henry    M. 
Brwken,  CUMlruinn  Statu  Board  of  Health, 
t.  Paul.  Minn.    Sec'y.,  Thomas  A.  Storey,  M.D.,. 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York. 
Yearly  congresses  and  proceedings. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE— -National    Committee 
for    Mental     Hygiene,    50    Union    Square, 
New   York  City,  Clifford  W.  Beers,   Sec'y. 
Write   for   pamphlets   on   mental   hygiene,   pre- 
vention of  Insanity,  care  of  insane,  social  ser- 
vice in  mental  hygiene,  State  Societies  for  Men- 
tal Hygiene. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH-Amerlcan  Public  Hoalth 
Association,  Pres.,  Win.  C.  Wood- 
ward, Washington ;  Sec'y,  S.  M.  Gunn, 
Boston.  Founded  for  the  purpose  of  advancing 
the  cause  of  public  health  and  prevention  of 
disease.  Five  sections:  Laboratory,  Vital 
Statistics,  Municipal  Health  Officers,  Sanitary 
Engineering  and  Sociological.  Official  or^an 
American  Journal  of  Public  Health,  $3.0"  a 
year,  published  monthly.  3  months'  subscrip- 
tion, 50  cents.  Address  755  Boylston  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

NATIONAL   HEALTH  -Committee    of    One 
Hundred  on   National   Health.     E.  F.   Rob- 
bins,  Exec.  Sec.,  Uoom  51,  105  East  HIM  St.. 
New    York.      To    unite    all    government    health 
agencies  into  a  National  Department  of  Health 
to  inform  the  people  how  to  prevent  disease. 

TUBERCULOSIS — National  Association  for 
I     the  Study  and  Prevention  of  TnlitTriilosis. 
105   East   22d   St.,   New   York.      Livings!. m 
Farrand,    M.D.,    Exec.    Sec'y.      Reports,    pamph- 
lets,  etc.,  sent   upon    request.      Annual    transnr- 
tions  and  other  publications  free  to  members. 

SEX    EDUCATION  — The  American   Federa- 
tion    for     Sex     Hygiene,     Tilden     Building, 
105   West   Fortieth    Street,    New    York    City. 
Constituent    societies    throughout    the    country. 
I'ublications  to  members  and  upon  application. 
Membership  $2  per  year. 

SEX    HYGIENE — Society    of    Sanitary    and 
Moral    Prophylaxis,    Tilden    Bldg.,    10.%    W. 
40th  St.,  New  York.     H.  P.  DeForcst,  S.T'.V. 
22  affiliated  societies.     Report  and  leaflets  fro.-. 
Educational    pamphlets,    lOc  each.      Journal   of 
Social  Ulseases,  $1  per  year.     Membership,  an- 
nual dues  $2,  includes  all  literature. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUB- 
LIC    HEALTH  NURSING— Object:    to 
stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health 
nursing ;  to  develop  standards  of  technique ;  to 
maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.    Pub- 
lications :  Pub.  Health  Nursing  Quarterly,  $1.00 
per  year,  and  bulletins.     Address  Ella  Phillips 
Crandall,   R.    N.   Exec.   Sec.,   54    East  34th   St., 
New  York  City. 

LIFE  EXTENSION  INSTITUTE.  Inc.,E.  E. 
Rittenhoiise,    Pres.       Gives    life   extension 
service    to    subscribers.      Service     No.     1 
$3.00   a   year ;     Service   No.   2    $5.00   a    year. 
Consists   of    periodic    health    examinations,    in- 
spection   service,    and    health    bulletins    on    dis- 
ease  prevention.      Head   office    25     West    45th 
St.,  New  York  City,    'phone — Bryant  1997 — 1998. 
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IDOWS'    PENSION    BILL    FOR 
NEW  YORK  STATE 


THE  NEW  YORK  State  Com- 
mission on  Relief  for  Widowed  Mothers 
has  drafted  a  law  providing  widows' 
pensions  for  the  whole  state  and  estab- 
lishing county  boards  to  administer  them. 
The  bill  was  introduced  in  the  legisla- 
ture about  a  week  before  its  adjourn- 
ment, which  is  scheduled  for  March  27. 

The  bill  fixes  "allowances"  of  not  more 
than  $20  a  month  for  widowed  mothers 
with  one  child  under  sixteen  years  of 
age,  $15  for  a  second  child,  and  $10 
for  each  additional  child  to  a  monthly 
maximum  of  $60.  The  amounts  are 
somewhat  larger  than  the  -maximums 
under  the  Chicago  law,  which  are  $15 
for  a  widow  with  one  child,  $10  for 
each  of  the  other  children  and  a  family 
total  of  $50. 

Only  widowed  mothers — not  deserted 
wives,  wives  of  prisoners  or  unmarried 
mothers — are  provided  for  in  the  New 
York  bill. 

Determination  of  need,  fitness,  super- 
vision— in  fact,  the  entire  administration 
of  the  pensions,  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  county  Board  of  Child  Welfare  of 
seven  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
county  judge.  The  members  are  the 
county  superintendent  of  the  poor  ex- 
officio;  one  representative  each  of  the 
county  educational  authorities,  county . 
health  authorities  and  juvenile  or  coun- 
ty court ;  and  three  others  whose  quali- 
fications are  not  specified.  In  New  York 
county  (city)  this  board  of  seven  mem- 
bers would  be  increased  to  nine,  and  the 
commissioner  of  public  charities  would 
take  the  place  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  the  poor. 

The  appointment  of  these  boards  by 
the  county  judge  in  every  county  is 
mandatory.  But  whether  or  not  they 
grant  pensions  depends  entirely  upon  the 
county  fiscal  authorities — in  New  York 
city,  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment. The  entire  amount  for  pensions 
must  come  from  them  and  their  action 
is  optional.  The  principle  of  home  rule 
is  thus  conserved,  though  the  existence 
of  a  board  without  power  or  function 
unless  appropriations  were  made  to  its 
use,  might  be  expected  to  bring  local 
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pressure  to  bear  on  every  county  treas- 
ury. 

The  commission  has  asked  the  legis- 
lature to  extend  its  life  for  another  year 
with  the  same  appropriation  as  before, 
$15,000.  It  has  held  hearings  in  many 
parts  of  the  state,  has  sent  a  committee 
to  five  other  states  in  which  widows  pen- 
sions are  granted,  and  one  member  made 
a  trip  abroad.  Its  report  to  the  legis- 
lature will  include  some  9,000  typewrit- 
ten pages  of  testimony  from  the  hear- 
ings. 

In  New  York  city,  the  relief  societies 
have  been  almost  a  unit  in  opposing 
widows'  pensions. 


3fontffQM6F1t,  Ala.,  Advertiser 

SWAT  THE   FLY  NOW 

Winter  and  spring  are  the  strate- 
gic times  to  kill  the  hardy  and  pro- 
lific over-winter  fly  before  it  has  laid 
its  eggs.  The  Merchants'  Association 
of  New  York  figures  that  if  the  prog- 
eny of  a  single  pair  of  flies  for  a 
single  summer  all  lived,  they  would 
occupy  a  space  of  14,000,000  cubic 
feet,  even  if  pressed  together.  If  the 
21,125  subscribers  of  THS  SURVEY  will 
each  kill  a  pair  of  flies,  they  will  rid 
the  surface  of  the  earth  of  295,750,- 
000,000  cubic  feet  of  prospective  flies. 


>EATTLE'S      RECALLED      MAI  OR 
RE-ELECTED 


FIGHTERS  FOR  civic  righteousness 
were  amazed  at  the  news  that  on  March 
3  "Hi"  Gill  had  been  elected  mayor  of 
Seattle.  Recalled  in  1911  because  of 
his  flagrantly  "wide-open"  administra- 
tion, he  now  has  been  elected  on  a  plat- 
form calling  for  strict  law  enforcement. 

Gill's  defeat  in  1911,  after  having 
served  less  than  one  year  of  his  term, 
was  the  first  thorough  test  of  the  re- 
call in  a  city  of  considerable  size.  It 
was  accomplished  in  large  measure  by 
the  votes  of  women  —  their  first  oppor- 
tunity after  gaining  suffrage  in  the  state 
of  Washington.  As  reported  in  THE 
SURVEY  for  February  25,  1911,  public  in- 
dignation over  vice  conditions  of  the 
most  notorious  sort  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Gill  and  his  chief  of  police, 
Wappenstein,  swept  the  city  like  a  tidal 
wave. 

It  will  naturally  be  supposed  by  those 
familiar  with  this  earlier  situation  that 
through  the  present  re-election  of  Gill, 
Seattle  has  lost  its  civic  decency  and 
surrendered  to  those  who  contended  that 
a  seaport,  the  base  of  supplies  for 
Alaska,  must  be  "wide  open."  But  there 
are,  according  to  a  trusted  Seattle  cor- 
respondent of  THE  SURVEY,  who  was  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  recall  of  Gill  three 
years  ago,  new  factors  in  the  situation. 

Gill's  opponent  at  the  recent  election, 
James  B.  Trenholme,  has  always  been 
known  as  a  corporation  man  and  his 
advocacy  of  municipal  ownership  was 
accepted  with  a  large  handful  of  salt 
in  a  community  which  is  building  col- 
lectively municipal  street-car  lines, 
power  dams  and  water  improvements, 
owns  its  own  water  and  light  supplies, 
and  an  extensive  playground  system, 
and  is  socializing  its  schoolhouses. 

The  fight  was  mainly  one  between  the 
working  people  with  their  suspicions 
aroused  and  the  business  element  seek- 
ing to  gain  control  of  the  city.  "Big 
business"  did  not  openly  show  its  sup- 
port of  Trenholme,  but  the  working  peo- 
ple were  convinced  by  the  eager  con- 
tributions and  activities  of  some  busi- 
ness men  and  interests  that  the  public 
service  corporations,  the  breweries  and 
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the  L-mployers'  associations  were  all  de- 
sirous of  Trenholme's  election. 

So  far  as  the  moral  issue  is  concerned, 
it  did  not,  according  to  THE  SURVEY'S 
correspondent,  occupy  the  minds  of  tke 
voters  in  any  such  way  as  it  did  three 
years  ago.  Gill  in  his  campaign  insisted 
that  he  had  been  elected  mayor  in  1910 
on  his  pledge  that  he  would  establish  a 
restricted  district,  that  he  carried  out  his 
pledge  and  that  the  votes  of  women,  in- 
troducing a  new  element  in  civic  con- 
trol, changed  the  balance  of  public  sen- 
timent so  that  he  was  recalled.  « 

This,  of  course,  does  not  take  account 
of  the  indignation  of  many  who  probab- 
ly believed  in  segregation  but  were  in- 
censed at  the  flagrant  conditions  in  the 
district.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
the  "red  light"  law  now  enforced  in  the 
state  will  preclude  a  recurrence  of  the 
situation  of  three  years  ago. 

TO      CONSOLIDATE      INFERIOR 
CRIMINAL  COURTS 

THE       ESTABLISHMENT       of       OHC 

court  of  inferior  criminal  jurisdiction 
lor  the  whole  city  of  New  York,  with  as 
many  divisions  as  may  be  necessary,  is 
the  object  of  a  bill  now  pending  at  Al- 
bany. The  Committee  on  Criminal 
Courts  of  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety, which  drafted  the  bill,  points  out 
that  under  the  present  system,  in  cases 
involving  misdemeanors,  there  has  to  be 
what  practically  amounts  to  a  double 
trial.  The  magistrate  must  go  into  all 
the  facts,  examine  witnesses,  etc.,  and 
if  the  prisoner  is  not  discharged  he 
must  be  tried  finally  before  the  Court  of 
Special  Sessions. 

To  do  away  with  the  "glaring  econ- 
omic and  social  waste"  which  is  "a  dan- 
ger to  the  law  but  a  delight  to  the 
criminal,"  is  the  object  of  the  present 
bill.  It  is  proposed  to  give  the  magis- 
trates power  to  dispose  of  cases  involv- 
ing misdemeanors;  in  other  words,  to 
enable  them  to  sit  as  justices  of  Courts 
of  Special  Sessions,  just  as  a  justice  of 
the  peace  does  now  in  every  county  of 
the  state  outside  of  New  York,  and  as 
magistrates  in  New  York  did  twenty 
years  ago. 

Under  these  changes  the  Committee 
on  Criminal  Courts  believes  that  90  per 
cent  of  the  cases  which  now  involve  a 
double  trial  will  be  promptly  disposed  of. 
This,  it  is  deflared,  will  stop  frequent 
miscarriages  of  justice. 

At  present  .the  Children's  Court  is  a 
part  of  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions 
and  the  justices  presiding  over  it  are 
assigned.  The  assignments  are  liable 
to  be  changed  from  year  to  year.  In 
the  belief  that  the  Children's  Court 
should  have  a  separate  management  the 
bill  empowers  the  mayor  to  appoint  four 
justices  for  a  definite  term.  These 
judges  will  then  elect  a  chief  justice  and 
the  board  of  justices  thus  constituted 
will  control  all  the  affairs  of  the  ccnrt. 


WORKMEN'S      COMPENSATION 
COMMISSION 

THE  NEW  YORK  workmen's 
compensation  bill  has  become  an  accom- 
plished fact  and  on  March  16  Governor 
Glynn  announced  the  appointment  of 
four  members  of  the  commission. 

Robert  E.  Bowling,  a  prominent  realty 
broker  of  New  York,  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  commission  to  serve  for 
the  full  five  year  term ;  John  Mitchell, 
former  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  was  appointed  for  four  years: 
Dr.  Thomas  Darlington,  welfare  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute,  for  three  years,  and  former 
senator  J.  Mayhew  Wainwright  for 
one.  The  appointment  to  the  two-year 
term  was  not  announced  with  the  others. 

Darlington  and  Dowling  are  promi- 
nent Tammany  men.  Wainwright  is  a 
Republican  and  was  chairman  of  the 
Employers'  Liability  Commission  which, 
in  1910,  drafted  the  first  compensation 
bill  to  become  a  law  in  the  United  States. 
This  law  was  declared  unconstitutional 
in  the  decision  in  the  famous  Ives  case. 

A  constitutional  amendment  authoriz- 


ing the  legislature  to  enact  a  work- 
men's compensation  bill,  was  passed  by 
two  succeeding  sessions  of  the  legisla- 
ture, in  1912  and  1913,  and  was  then 
adopted  in  the  general  election  in  the 
fall  of  1913.  The  special  session  of  the 
legislature  last  December  passed  Gov- 
ernor Glynn's  compulsory  workmen's 
compensation  bill  which  was  reviewed 
in  THE  SURVEY  of  December  13  and 
February  21.  Inasmuch  as  the  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  did  not 
go  into  effect  until  January  1,  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure  the  bill  was  re- 
enacted  at  the  present  session. 

The  compensation  principle,  in  New 
York,  therefore,  has  run  the  gauntlet  of 
five  legislative  sessions,  a  string  of 
courts,  and  a  general  election.  Wheth- 
er its  practice  will  fare  less  troublously 
at  the  hands  of  the  new  commission, 
strong  in  political  affiliations  and  weak 
on  technical  fitness,  is  a  matter  of  much 
speculation  among  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  legislation.  The  presence  of 
two  members  of  the  Wainwright  Com- 
mission (Wainwright  and  Mitchell)  is 
regarded  as  the  most  hopeful  element. 


T 


HE  CHURCHES,  THE  CITY  AND  THE 
THE  UNEMPLOYED"  IN  NEW  YORK 


'ARMY   OF 


WITH  A  NEW  unemployment 
committee  forming  over  night,  a  mass 
meeting  -or  conference  on  the  unem- 
ployed called  daily,  and  with  state  and 
municipal  plans  changing  every  week, 
it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  untangle 
the  actual  facts  and  the  important  oc- 
currences in  the  unemployment  situa- 
tion in  New  York  city  during  the  past 
two  months. 

Such  newspaper  headlines  as  "I.  W. 
W.  Mob  Trapped  in  Raid  on  Churches," 
"Unemployed  Army  Decline  Places  at 
$3  a  Day,  Demand  Turkey  and  Wine," 
and  the  like,  are  largely  responsible  for 
the  formation  and  spread  of  public  sen- 
timent. It  represents  unfairly  the  cal- 
iber of  the  unemployed  men  themselves, 
the  friendly  attitude  towards  them  of 
many  of  the  churches,  and  the  at- 
tempts which  public  officials  have  made 
to  meet  the  situation. 

A  majority  of  the  men  who  gather 
night  after  night  around  the  old  fountain 
in  Rutgers  Square  to  listen  to  speeches 
and  to  receive  food  and  lodging  from 
the  churches,  are  neither  gangsters  nor 
loafers.  They  are  mostly  rather  dull, 
shiftless  laborers — men  who  are  the  first 
to  be  "laid  off"  when  there  comes  a 
period  of  business  depression  and  the 
last  to  hunt  out  new  positions.  They  are 
honestly  hunting  for  casual  unskilled 
work,  but  they  have  been  unable  to  cope 
with  a  combination  of  hard  times  and 
hard  weather.  Like  a  pack  of  sheep  thev 
are  willing  to  follow  any  leader,  partly 
from  curiosity,  partly  from  sluggishness 
and  partly  from  real  hope  of  help. 

Their    objections    to    applying   to    the 


Municipal  Lodging  House  for  relief  are 
based  to  a  certain  extent  upon  truth, 
to  a  certain  extent  upon  false  alarms. 

Their  most  bitter  criticism  of  the 
lodging  house  is  that  men  on  the 
Charities  Department  boat  pressed  into 
service  when  the  lodging  and  pier  annex 
are  filled,  are  obliged  to  get  out  at  4.30 
in  the  morning.  This  objection  is  sus- 
tained by  Commissioner  Kingsbury.  It 
is  the  men's  chief  justification  of  a 
appeal  to  other  sources. 

The  Municipal  Lodging  House  i 
furnished  with  775  cots.  About  125  o 
these  are  used  regularly  by  house  help, 
leaving  accommodation  for  approxi- 
mately 650  lodgers.  Further  provision 
of  632  cots  has  been  made  by  enclosing 
Recreation  Pier  24,  making  a  total  of 
1,282  beds.  But  the  average  number  of 
men  cared  for  per  night  between  Janu- 
ary 13,  when  Mr.  Kingsbury  opened  the 
Twenty-fourth  street  pier,  and  March 
20  has  been  1,579,  leaving  nearly  300  men 
a  night  without  cots.  These  surplus 
men,  20  per  cent  of  the  whole  number, 
have  been  allowed  to  lie  on  the  floor  of 
the  boat  without  pillows  or  blankets. 
Mr.  Kingsbury  contends,  however,  that 
the  quarters  are  as  comfortable  as 
church  pews. 

With  the  exception  of  the  men  on  the 
pier  who  breakfast  at  the.  pier  itself 
all  these  men  must  eat  at  the  lodging 
house  restaurant,  which  seats  200  at  a 
time.  The  men  are  therefore  called  in 
relays,  those  sleeping  on  the  floor  of  the 
ferry  boat  going  first  at  4.30  a.  m.  anc 
those  in  the  lodging  house  from  5.3C 
to  6.30. 
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Commissioner  Kingsbury  points  out 
fairly  enough  that  it  would  be  demoral- 
izing and  impossible  for  New  York  city 
to  keep  open  house  for  the  vagrants 
of  the  whole  United  States.  To  con- 
tinue to  provide  additional  cots  might 
be  a  step  in  this  direction.  Yet,  an- 
other city  employe  has  pointed  out  with 
equal  fairness,  that  a  city  of  over  five 
million  people  has  not  met  its  full  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  for  the  unemploy- 
ed or  care  for  the  unemployable  when 
it  has  established  one  Municipal  Lodg- 
ing House  in  a  single  borough,  with 
sleeping  quarters  for  less  than  1,300  men 
and  a  dining  room  seating  200. 


objections  by  the  men  to  the 
Municipal  Lodging  House  are  less 
warranted.  An  investigation  of  the  physi- 
cal, mental  and  social  conditions  of 
2,000  men  is  being  made  by  the  depart- 
ment with  the  co-operation  of  the  Joint 
Application  Bureau.  '  So  unpopular  is 
this  that  soon  after  it  was  begun  the 
number  of  applicants  fell  off,  on  one 
night  by  500.  The  examination  may 
not  have  been  wholly  responsible  for 
this,  but  it  shows  how  easily  the  number 
of  lodgers  may  run  up  or  down.  It  is 
true  that  space  for  nearly  100  beds  has 
been  appropriated  for  this  extra  work; 
that  the  examination  lasts  from  one  to 
two  hours,  and  that  applicants  are  asked 
for  references  and  for  other  facts  that 
they  deem  "nobody's  business."  But 
only  house  men  are  questioned,  a  man 
is  tested  but  once,  and  the  last  man  is 
sent  up  for  examination  at  9.45  p.  m. 
•Moreover,  the  investigation  means  medi- 
cal treatment  for  some  men,  positions  for 
others  and  extensive  improvements  at 
the  lodging  house  based  on  the  collected 
data. 

The  rule  by  which  men  who  apply  for 
relief  over  three  times  in  one  month 
may  be  committed  to  the  workhouse  is 
also  given  as  a  reason  for  not  asking 
municipal  relief.  Although  this  rule  has 
been  used  with  discrimination  during  the 
last  months,  many  men,  accustomed  to 
the  ordinary  rules  and  uncertain  of  ex- 
ception, are  afraid  to  take  a  fourth 
chance  at  the  lodging  house. 

For  such  reasons  numbers  of  unem- 
ployed men  in  New  York  city  say  they 
have  shunned  municipal  relief.  While 
the  public  passed  resolutions  and  inves- 
tigated unemployment,  these  fellows 
drifted  together  and,  led  by  the  more 
radical  among  them,  adopted  their  own 
plan  for  immediate  action  —  an  appeal 
to  the  churches  for  food  and  shelter. 
This  group  of  about  5t)0  is  an  in- 
finitesimal part  of  the  unemployed  men 
in  New  York  city,  but  their  activities 
have  been  largely  responsible  for  focus- 
sing attention  on  the  whole  pressing 
problem  of  unemployment. 

Contrary  to  report,  the  men  are  not 
all  members  of  the  Industrial  Workers 
of  the  World.  There  are  I.  W.  W.  men 
among  them  just  as  there  are  a  few 
American  Federation  of  Labor  men 


THE  "RAID"  ON  ST.  ALPHONSUS'S  CHURCH 

Within  a  few  nights,  unemployed  men  have  been  arrested  in  a  Roman 
Catholic  church  and  in  a  Socialist  meeting.  No  charge  was  preferred 
against  the  newspaper  photographer  who  took  this  flashlight  picture, 
though  the  men  contend  this  explosion  started  the  disorder.  The  picture 
does  .not  bear  out  the  charges  that  most  of  the  men  kept  on  their  hats 
and  ran  up  and  down  the  aisles. 


among  them  and  the  I.  W.  W.  men  were 
first  alert  to  the  opportunity  for  bring- 
ing together  the  unemployed.  But 
Frank  Tannebaum,  James  O'Carroll  and 
John  S.  Hamilton,  I.  W.*W.  men,  are 
not  the  only  leaders.  The  committee 
of  unemployed  men  which  is  directing 
this  movement  consists  of  ten  members. 
Four  are  I.  W.  W.  men  while  six  are 
not. 

Although  certain  members  are  un- 
doubtedly bidding  for  I.  W.  W.  converts, 
the  avowed  intention  of  the  committee 
is  to  form  a  union  of  the  unemployed 
Whose  principal  demand  is  for  a  mini- 
mum wage  of  30  cents  an  hour  and  a 
working  day  of  eight  hours  or  less. 
"Such  a  union,"  says  Hamilton,  "will 
not  only  tend  to  reduce  unemployment 
by  giving  more  men  a  chance  to  work, 
but  it  will  put  some  spirit  in  the  'down 
and  outer'  who  has  been  led  to  believe 
that  he  ought  to  be  thankful  for  any 
work  for  any  length  of  time,  for  _any 
pay.  It  is  unjust  that  the  unemployed 
should  be  'scabs'  on  the  employed." 

The  meetings  held  by  the  unemployed 
committee  in  Rutgers  Square  have  been 
conducted,  for  the  most  part,  in  quiet, 
orderly  fashion.  With  a  few  excep- 
tions, the  men  have  not  forced  them- 
selves uninvited  on  the  churches. 

The  so-called  raid  on  St.  Alphonsus 
Church  has  been  the  target  for  most  of 
the  denunciations  of  the  "unemployed 
army."  On  the  night  of  March  5.  a 
rumor  circulated  among  the  crowd  at 
Rutgers  Square  that  they  would  be  re- 
ceived that  night  at  the  Roman  Catholic 


church  of  St.  Alphonsus  in  West  Broad- 
way. When  they  arrived  at  the  church, 
Tannebaum,  Charles  Plunkitt  and  two 
detectives  left  about  500  men  outside 
and  went  to  the  rectory  for  permission 
to  enter.  When  Father  John  G. 
Schneider  refused  to  admit  the  men, 
Tannebaum  declares  that  he  and  Plunk- 
ett  returned  to  the  front  of  the  church 
to  lead  the  men  elsewhere.  But,  to  their 
surprise,  not  a  single  man  was  waiting 
outside.  During  their  absence,  someone 
had  opened  the  church  gates  from  the 
inside  and  the  throng  of  men,  believing 
that  permission  to  enter  had  been  given, 
had  pushed  into  the  church.  "We  crawl- 
ed in  as  quiet  as  kittens,"  one  man  tes- 
tified, "and  took  seats." 

THEN,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Plunkitt,  who  is  a  graduate  of  Cor- 
nell Agricultural  College,  Tannebaum 
and  he  (Plunkitt)  entered  the  church 
at  the  request  of  the  detectives.  Father 
Kessler,  one  of  the  priests,  arose  and 
asked  all  who  were  not  members  of  the 
congregation  to  leave  the  church. 
Shortly  after,  according  to  the  defense, 
Tannebaum  himself  called  out:  "Boys, 
you  are  not  wanted  here,  go  out."  About 
300  men  left  the  building.  The  men 
testified  that  they  went  as  rapidly  and 
with  as  little  noise  as  possible.  Father 
Kessler  and  the  detectives  stated  that 
some  ran  down  the  aisles,  that  they  re- 
fused to  remove  their  hats  and  that  there 
was  whistling  and  cat-calling. 

One  important  fact  which  seems  to 
have  been  overlooked  by  the  newspapers 
was  brought  out  by  both  sides — that 
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JOHN    S.    HAMILTON 

A  former  newspaper  reporter  and 
school  teacher  who  has  traveled  over 
the  whole  United  States.  Out  of  work 
himself,  he  volunteered  to  help  the 
workless  men. 

while  the  men  were  leaving  a  reporter 
from  the  New  York  World  stood  up  on 
a  seat  and  took  a  flashlight  picture.  This, 
the  defense  maintains,  was  responsible 
for  most  of  the  racket  that  occurred. 
The  men,  believing  that  a  bomb  had  gone 
off,  became  panic-stricken. 

Tannebaum  alleges  that  he  then  arose 
and  called  out,  "Men  be  quiet,  keep  your 
seats."  "I  believed,"  he  adds,  "that  the 
police  had  taken  the  matter  into  their 
own  hands  since  they  told  me  they  had 
telephoned  headquarters  for  directions. 
I  could  easily  have  controlled  the  situa- 
tion and  led  the  men  out  peaceably.  Cer- 
tainly, if  I  had  wanted  to  disregard 
Father  Kessler's  orders  and  raid  the 
church  I  should  have  urged  the  whole 
500  men  to  make  a  demonstration  in- 
'  stead  of  waiting  until  more  than  half 
had  departed." 

When  about  200  men  were  left  in- 
side, the  defense  declares  that  the  de- 
tectives closed  the  doors  and  refused  to 
allow  the  men  to  go  away.  They  arrest- 
ed 190  men  and  one  woman,  Gussie 
Miller,  who  was  paroled  to  Justus  Shef- 
field, engaged  as  counsel  for  the  men  by 
the  International  Workingmen's  Defense 
Conference. 

Each  man  was  held  in  $1,000  bail, 
which  Sheffield,  contends  is  exorbitant 
for  a  charge  of  disorderly  conduct. 
Tannebaum  was  first  charged  with  in- 
citing to  riot  and  held  in  $7,500  bail  but 
later,  when  the  charge  was  changed  to 
unlawful  assemblage,  bail  was  reduced 
to  $5,000. 

The  men,  unable  to  furnish  bail,  were 
packed  in  various  station  houses,  six 
and  seven  in  a  cell.  Here,  the  defense 
declares,  they  were  treated  like  swine 
and  their  spirit  was  broken  so  that  the 
majority  pleaded  "guilty"  on  the  under- 
standing that  they  would  receive  sus- 


pended sentence.  The  eight  men  who 
pleaded  "not  guilty"  were  sentenced  to 
from  15  to  60  days  in  the  workhouse. 
One  eighteen-year-old  boy,  Isadore  Wis- 
sotsky,  whose  story  was  exactly  the  same 
as  that  of  the  others,  was  given  60  days 
because,  the  defense  declares,  his  case 
was  pushed  the  hardest. 

DRACTICALLY  all  the  men  on  trial 
gave  the  impression  that  the  disturb- 
ance at  the  church  had  come  about  from 
misunderstanding  rather  than  from  ma- 
licious intent.  But,  in  imposing  sentence, 
Magistrate  Campbell  took  another  view. 
He  said:  "You  were  notified  not 
to  enter  the  church  and  after  having 
entered  you  were  notified  to  leave  but 
refused  to  do  so,  I  therefore  find  you 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  peace  and  dis- 
orderly conduct."  Disorderly  conduct 
by  the  World  photographer,  attested  by 
both  prosecution  and  defense,  was  not 
charged. 

The  demonstration  at  St.  Alphon- 
sus's  and  the  subsequent  publicity  have 
spread  the  idea  that  the  churches  were 
doing  little  or  nothing  to  serve  the  un- 
employed. Some  ministers  have,  like 
Father  Schneider,  taken  the  stand  that 
the  men  demanding  shelter  of  the 
churches  are  professional  disturbers  and 
that  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  church 
to  encourage  such  "holdups."  But 
a  larger  number  have  endorsed  the 
message  of  Dr.  Karl  Reiland  in  St. 
George's  Bulletin  for  March  8: 

''These  men  are  mistaken  as  to  their 
method  and  choice  of  a  leader,  but  mis- 
taken or  no,  there  is  only  one  attitude 
for  the  Protestant  Church,  and  that  is 
the  attitude  which  Christ  gave  in  the 
words  'and  from  him  that  asketh  thee, 
turn  not  thou  away." 

St.  George's  Church,  St.  Paul's,  St. 
Mark's,  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian, 
the  Church  of  the  Messiah  and  the 
Labor  Temple  have  all  given  food  and 
shelter.  Other  clergymen  and  congre- 
gations have  supplied  money.  The  Rev. 
Henry  Vaughn  and  Robbins  Gilman  have, 
opened  the  University  Settlement  night 
after  night  to  the  unemployed.  The  Rev. 
Johnathan  Day  of  the  Labor  Temple, 
who  has  opened  his  church  to  the  men 
several  times,  said  that  the  point  which 
impressed  him  particularly  was  the  dis- 
tance which  the  church  had  travelled 
away  from  the  working  people.  "They 
are  ignorant  of  each  other,"  he  said, 
"and  that  is  why  the  leaders  have  de- 
nounced and  stampeded  the  churches. 
The  churches  themselves  are  responsible 
for  these  so-called  raids." 

Besides  individual  action  in  regard  to 
opening  churches  to  the  unemployed, 
clergymen  of  various  denominations 
have  organized  a  clergymen's  committee 
on  unemployment,  to  co-operate  with 
municipal  agencies,  and  to  urge  "suit- 
able legislation  in  the  interests  of  the 
unemployed."  The  Rev.  W.  D.  P.  Bliss 


FRANK  TANNEBAUM 

A  leader  of  the  unemployed  who 
is  under  arrest  as  a  result  of  the 
trouble  at  St.  Alphonsus's  church.  By 
trade,  Tannebaum  is  an  "omnibus 
boy"  in  a  restaurant. 

of  the   Religious   Citizenship  League   is 
secretary. 

The  one  positive  accomplishment  of 
the  municipal  government  has  been  the 
establishment  of  a  free  Municipal  Labor 
Exchange.  It  operates  both  as  a  clear 
ing  house  between  private  employment 
agencies  and  as  an  agency  where  the 
employer  comes  to  the  bureau  direct  for 
workers.  Commissioner  of  Accounts 
Adolphus  Ragan,  who  has  submitted  a 
report  on  the  first  month's  work,  finds, 
that  in  working  with  private  agencies 
the  experiment  has  been  unsatisfactory 
since  these  agencies  have  failed  to  co- 
operate. But  as  an  employment  agency, 
strictly,  the  bureau  has  been  a  success, 
he  says,  despite  limited  equipment. 

During  the  month  the  bureau  received 
4,339  applications  for  employment,  rep- 
resenting 117  "trades  and  professions.'" 
During  the  same  period  the  total  num- 
ber of  applicants  sent  to  positions  was 
3,973.  Fifty-three  were  women.  Of 
those  sent  to  positions,  3,646  were  snow 
shovelers  thus  demonstrating  the  need 
of  a  clearing  house  for  labor. 

Thus  far  the  bureau  has  not  been 
able  to  establish  what  might  be  termed 
a  follow-up  system  to  determine  if  per- 
sons sent  to  jobs  were  actually  employed. 
"In  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  how- 
ever," the  report  says,  "we  have  sub- 
sequently been  notified  that  the  parties 
sent  were  given  employment." 

On  the  basis  of  this  report,  the  mayor 
is  expected  to  submit  an  ordinance  cre- 
ating a  permanent  free  municipal  ex- 
change. 

Simultaneously  there  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  New  York  Legislature 
by  Mr.  Patton  a  bill  providing  for  a 
bureau  of  employment  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  The  bill  provides  for 
offices  throughout  the  state,  each  in 
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charge  of  a  superintendent.  The  director 
of  the  bureau  must  be  tested  by  civil 
service  examination. 

An  important  feature  of  the  bill  is 
a  provision  for  an  advisory  committee 
composed  of  prominent  employers  and 
representatives  of  labor  appointed  by 
the  labor  commissioner  for  each  office. 
It  is  specified  that  no  applicant  for  work 
shall  be  deprived  of  the  bureau's  assist- 
ance because  of  his  refusal  to  work  in 
an  establishment  where  a  strike  is  in 
progress,  or  where  the  wages  are  lower 
than  those  granted  in  the  trade. 

A   little   over   a   week   ago   the   state 
started  a  free  labor  bureau  in  New  York 
under   the   state    Department   of   Agri- 
culture.    It  was  the  idea  of  Governor 
Glynn  that  unemployed  men  in  New 
York   city  could  be  transported  up- 
state where  help  was  needed  on  the 
farms.    The  exchange  was  opened  at 
17  Pearl  street  in  -the  office  with  the 
German  and  Irish  Emigrant  Society. 

Many  hundreds  of  men  applied  at 
the  bureaus  and  on  March  17  150 
were  selected  by  Superintendent  Lar- 
non  to  go  to  Fonda,  N.  Y. 

An  instance  of  the  lack  of  co- 
operation between  the  state  agricul- 
ture bureau  and  the  New  York  city 
Free  Municipal  Bureau  is  given  by 
an  agent  of  the  Irish  Emigrant  So- 
ciety. He  said  that  men  came  over 
to  him  from  "some  bureau  or  other" 


(identified  as  the  Municipal  Bureau) 
and  said  they  were  farm  hands.  "They 
never  saw  a  farm,"  he  said,  "so  we  just 
threw  most  of  them  out  on  the  street. 
I  suppose  that  City  Bureau  registered 
that  it  had  placed  so  many  farm  hands 
in  positions." 

Similar  lack  of  co-operation  was  ap- 
parent between  the  bureau  in  New  York 
and  the  farmers  in  Fonda.  Many  of 
the  unemployed  from  New  York  have 
little  prospect  of  getting  work  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fonda  and  are  being  enter- 
tained in  the  town  hall.  They  are  re- 
ported to  be  absolutely  inexperienced 
hands  whom  the  farmers  will  not  employ. 


The  establishment  of  a  chain  of  state 
employment  bureaus  under  a  special  de- 
partment, as  proposed  in  the  Patton 
bill,  can  better  accomplish  the  distri- 
bution of  labor  for  which  the  agricul- 
tural bureau  is  striving,  because  it  can 
gauge  more  accurately  the  demand  and 
supply  of  labor  in  every  vicinity.  The 
introduction  of  this  bill  in  the  legislature 
is  the  first  step  taken  in  New  York  state 
to  create  a  system  of  free  public  em- 
ployment bureaus  such  as  exist  in  Eng- 
land and  Germany.  Further,  since  the 
chief  sufferers  from  unemployment  are 
migratory  workers,  the  problem  is  an 
interstate  one  which  can  be  best  handled 
by  a  federal  bureau  of  distribution  to 
supplement  state  and  municipal  bureaus. 
Such  provision  would  not 
touch  the  deep  underlying 
causes  of  unemployment,  par- 
ticularly those  inherent  in  the 
present  system  of  industry  and 
education.  But  it  would  provide 
machinery  for  connecting  up 
unemployed  men  in  one  sec- 
tion with  unoccupied  jobs  in 
another,  and  to  that  extent  be 
an  improvement  over  the  pres- 
ent frantic  rush  in  New  York 
to  "do  something"  in  a  criti- 
cal period.  The  500  men  in 
Rutgers  Square  have  at  least 
brought  the  whole  subject 
squarely  before  the  public. 


LIGHT  ON   A    MEETING   OF  THE   UNEMPLOYED   IN    NEW   YORK 


From  300  to  500  men  meet  nightly  in  Rutgers  Square  to  listen  to  speakers  and  march  to  the  churches  for  shelter  and  food. 
The  police  "census"  of  unemployed  in  New  York  City  is  96,000.  Earlier  guesses  have  been  as  high  as  300,000.  No  one  knows, 
the  number  of  homeless,  but  the  Municipal  Lodging  House  and  its  emergency  annexes  have  taken  in  as  many  as  2,000  in  one  night. 
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UNEMPLOYED    MANAGE   THEIR   OWN    COMMISSARY 

At  Portland,  Oregon,  an  unused  revival  "tabernacle"  was  turned  over  to  the 
men  out  of  work.    They  managed  it  themselves. 


P 


ROVISION  FOR  THE  UNEMPLOYED  IN   BOSTON  AND 
IN  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


FROM  BOSTON  it  is  reported  that  the 
Free  Employment  Bureau  has  been  hav- 
ing a  daily  average  of  1,500  applications 
for  work  and  only  about  50  jobs.  Dis- 
content and  protest  from  labor  circles 
culminated  in  various  public  meetings 
and  demonstrations  and  finally  in  the 
presentation  of  bills  to  the  Legislature. 
i  On  the  first  day  of  his  term  of  office 
Mayor  Curley  was  visited  by  a  commit- 
tee asking  that  the  city  provide  work 
and  submitting  various  suggestions.  He 
replied  that  no  public  money  could  be 
used  in  this  way.  A  bill  drawn  by 
Morrison  I.  Swift  providing  for  a  state 
farm  and  factory  to  supply  work  for 
the  unemployed  was  given  a  hearing  be- 
fore the  legislative  committee  on  social 
welfare. 

A  group  of  organizations — the  Ford 
Hall  Town  Meeting,  the  Boston  School 
of  Social  Science  and  the  Fabian  Club 
—opened  a  temporary  free  food  center. 
The  plan  was  not  approved  by  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities,  but  the  committee  rep- 
resenting the  organizations  believed  that 
through  it  they  could  not  only  relieve 
suffering  but  discover  facts  which  would 
help  toward  a  scientific  solution  of  the 
problem. 

Restaurant  and  hotel  keepers,  bakers, 
grocers,  and  milk  dealers  were  solicited 
for  food  and  in  most  cases  responded 
generously.  An  abandoned  cafe  was 
secured  for  a  month.  Tables,  dishes 
and  other  fittings  were  donated  or  loan- 
ed. Electricians  and  gas  fitters  worked 


over-time,  free  of  charge,  and  many  vol- 
unteered their  services  as  helpers. 

On  March  11  this  food  center  opened 
its  doors  to  a  crowd  of  195  men.  The 
next  night  the  number  rose  to  475.  Tick- 
ets distributed  by  the  committee  and  at 
the  Free  Employment  Bureau  read  as 
follows : 

"If  you  didn't  get  that  job  yester- 
day, be  our  guest  tonight  at  7  o'clock 
at  24  Avery  Street.  A  bowl  of  soup 
and  a  roll  may  help  you  get  it  to- 
morrow." 

It  is  reported  that  the  men  served  were 
not  of  the  tramp  type.  As  a  friendly  po- 
liceman exclaimed.  "There  wasn't  a  bum 
in  line."  Patience  and  order  prevailed. 

On  the  fifth  night  a  census  was  taken 
of  the  trades  represented.  Among  428 
men  there  were  245  laborers,  46  team- 
sters, 16  painters,  13  machinists,  12  car- 
penters and  10  cooks.  From  1  to  7  men 
represented  each  of  45  other  trades. 
The  list  ranged  all  the  way  from  sailors 
to  piano-tuners. 

At  Portland,  Ore.,  the  unemployed 
have  been  allowed  to  occupy  a  huge 
wooden  tabernacle  which  was  built  sev- 
eral years  ago  for  a  Gypsy  Smith  re- 
vival. Under  self-elected  committees 
they  have  conducted  the  place  them- 
selves, policing  it,  keeping  it  clean,  so- 
liciting supplies  and  providing  as  well 
as  they  could  for  their  needs. 

In  one  little  section  of  the  enormous 
floor  space  was  a  woodyard  where,  ac- 


cording to  a  recent  visitor,  a  quantity 
of  waste  lumber  left  by  the  builders  was 
being  cut  up.  In  the  kitchen  department 
the  dinner  was  being  prepared.  There 
was  a  barber  shop  with  two  chairs  made 
out  of  box  lumber  and  a  barber  plying 
his  trade  without  price.  At  a  rough 
easel  a  sign  painter  was  busy  at  some 
lettering.  In  another  spot  was  a  cob- 
bler's shop  where  two  men  worked  at  a 
battered  and  dilapidated  assemblage  of 
shoe  leather. 

The  tabernacle  came  into  use  when 
the  problem  of  sheltering  homeless  men 
grew  too  large  for  the  ordinary  agen- 
cies to  handle.  While  social  observers 
report  that  Portland  has  had  fewer  un- 
employed than  San  Francisco  or  Seattle, 
the  closing  down  of  many  logging  camps 
in  January  threw  many  jobless  men  into 
the  city.  An  added  factor  in  causing 
an  over  supply  of  workers  is  the  rosy 
and  seductive  literature  sent  out  by  com- 
mercial bodies  and  real  estate  men  lur- 
ing settlers  to  Oregon — sometimes  from 
conditions  of  comparative  comfort  in 
eastern  states.  Difficulty  in  obtaining 
loans,  high  taxes,  heavy  expense  for  im- 
provements and  high  cost  of  living  have 
all  operated  to  cause  heart-breaking  in- 
stances of  stranded  men,  often  with  de- 
pendent families. 

The  city  was  unable  to  supply  ade- 
quate shelter.  The  Portland  Commons 
as  early  as  November,  furnished  500 
free  lodgings.  The  Associated  Chari- 
ties opened  up  several  rooms  in  its 
building,  and  with  the  co-operation  of 
other  organizations  took  steps  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  municipal  lodg- 
ing house.  The  Oregon  Civic  League, 
composed  of  representatives  of  many 
official  and  philanthropic  bodies,  directed 
one  of  its  committees,  headed  by  the 
professor  of  political  economy  at -Reed 
( 'ollege,  to  grapple  with  the  general 
problem  as  well  as  the  immediate  sit- 
uation. 

It  was  discovered  that  all  of  the  lodg- 
ing houses  were  packed.  Men  who 
could  not  afford  to  pay  for  a  bed  were 
liiven  chairs  in  the  lobbies.  Some  were 
sleeping  in  doorways.  An  attempt  had 
been  made  to  secure  the  use  of  the 
tabernacle,  but  the  city  commissioners 
had  refused  on  the  ground  that  as  they 
merely  rented  the  building  and  were  un- 
able to  reach  the  owners,  they  feared  to 
turn  jt  oyer  to  vagrant  and  irresponsible 
men.  With  no  permission  from  the 
owners  for  such  use,  the  city  would  have 
to  stand  the  loss  in  case  of  fire.  But 
after  agitation  by  the  Civic  League  the 
authorities  permitted  the  use  of  the 
tabernacle  and  appropriated  $500  for 
blankets  and  about  $2.000  for  kitchen 
and  other  furnishings. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  municipal  lodging 
house  sought  by  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties and  other  organizations  will  soon 
be  established,  and  that  an  adequate 
method  for  handling  unemployment  will 
be  the  result  of  the  careful  study  which 
the  Oregon  Civic  League  is  making. 
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RURAL   HOSPITAL  ON   TEN  ACRES  OF  FERTILE   HILLSIDE  LAND   WHICH    WILL  BE  FARMED  TO 
RAISE  FOOD  FOR  THE  PATIENTS 
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RAND  VIEW,"  A  RURAL  EXPERIMENT  IN  MEDICAL 
GO-OPERATION—BY  WALTER  H.  BROWN,  M.  D. 


A  CURRENT  NEWS  item  that 
the  Grand  View  Hospital  has  been  open- 
ed at  Sellersville,  Bucks  County,  Pa., 
seems  of  small  significance.  We  are  so 
accustomed  to  reading  of  new  hospitals, 
large  and  small,  that  one  more  or  less 
makes  little  impression  on  our  minds. 
But  this  particular  institution  is  a  new 
kind  of  hospital,  one  filled  with  promise 
for  dwellers  in  rural  communities. 

It  means  that  at  last  the  problem  of 
rural  health  is  to  be  attacked  by  the  peo- 
ple who  are  best  qualified  to  solve  this 
important  question — organized  rural 
physicians.  But  even  the  mere  estab- 
lishment of  a  hospital  would  not  mean 
much  if  it  was  not  part  of  a  very  definite 
movement  in  the  evolution  of  rural  medi- 
cine. 

The  motive  force  behind  this  whole 
movement  is  the  North  Penn  Clinical 
Society,  a  non-sectarian  medical  organi- 
zation composed  of  country  physicians. 
This  group  of  men,  originally  drawn  to- 
gether for  purely  medical  study,  found 
after  seven  years'  contact,  that  the 
great 'problem  of  rural  health  cannot  be 
solved  by  individuals.  There  must  be 
co-operation. 

The  territory  in  which  these  men  labor 
is  a  rural  district  typical  of  the  eastern 
United  States.  An  area  of  about  two 
hundred  square  miles  contains  eight 
towns,  ranging  in  population  from  500 
to  4,000  people,  with  a  thickly  settled 
surrounding  agricultural  district.  The 
principal  industry  in  the  towns  is  the 
manufacture  of  cigars.  The  schools  are, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  of  the  ordinary 
rural  variety.  The  area  is  literally  dot- 
ted with  churches  of  ten  different  de- 
nominations. 

True,  these  towns  have  both  railroads 
and  trolleys  connecting  them  with  city 
hospitals,  from  twenty-five  to  forty 
miles  away.  The  trip  can  be  made  in 
ninety  minutes.  But  the  more  serious 
side  of  the  situation  is  to  be  found  in 
the  outlying  rural  districts.  In  the  coun- 
try a  doctor  is  too  often  a  last  resort. 


Minutes  are  precious  when  lives  hang  in 
the  balance.  Roads  are  often  poor  and 
hills  steep.  A  wild  automobile  race  with 
death  to  Bethlehem  or  Philadelphia  is 
often  better  than  waiting  for  a  train. 
These  are  the  physical  conditions  which 
caused  the  North  Penn  Clinical  Society 
to  consider  the  project  of  a  rural  hos- 
pital. 

The  professional  reasons  were  many 
and  urgent.  All  the  physicians  of  the 
society  found  themselves  constantly 
thwarted  in  their  efforts  to  apply  modern 
principles  to  their  practice.  Ignorance, 
inadequate  nursing  and  lack  of  proper 
facilities  are  the  main  offenders. 

Most  of  these  country  people  have  a 
marked  antipathy  for  the  large  city  hos- 
pital. This  is  due  largely  to  ignorance, 
but  it  has  justification  in  present  condi- 
tions. Most  of  them  are  neither  paup- 
ers nor  millionaires.  They  naturally  re- 
coil from  being  treated  as  paupers,  yet 
they  cannot  meet  the  unreasonable  de- 
mands of  the  city  specialist  without  seri- 
ous difficulty.  Hence,  hundreds  of  cases 
needing  hospital  care  fail  to  receive  it, 
with  serious  or  fatal  results. 

The  almost  entire  lack  of  adequate 
nursing  increases  the  difficulty  of  the 
situation.  The  educational  institutions 
train  men  and  women  only  for  city  serv- 
ice, forgetting  the  crying  need  for  train- 
ed workers  in  the  rural  districts.  As  a 
consequence,  the  handling  of  the  sick 
has  become  an  acute  problem.  Even  the 
old  "practical  nurse"  is  passing.  The 
call  qf  the  factory,  with  its  shorter  hours 
and  better  pay  has  made  it  impossible, 
in  many  districts,  to  secure  even  these 
unskilled  persons. 

Finally,  modern  medical  science  de- 
mands for  its  application  to  the  sick, 
facilities  which  the  individual  country 
doctor  cannot  possibly  supply.  These 
are  some  of  the  important  factors  in 
the  problem  of  rural  health. 

Hence  it  was  that  as  the  experience 
of  this  group  of  country  doctors  grew 
and  united,  there  came  a  vision  of  the 


solution  of  the  rural  medical  problem. 
What  the  great  medical  institutions  have 
failed  to  do,  the  doctors  will  supply. 
"We  will  train  our  own  medical  leaders 
and  our  own  nurses,"  they  said.  This 
is  their  declaration  of  independence. 

So  down  into  their  meager  pockets 
they  went  to  establish  this  new  kind  of 
hospital  of  which  we  spoke  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article.  By  means  of 
stock  subscriptions,  ranging  from  $50  to 
$500,  the  money  was  raised  to  begin 
this  experiment  in  medical  co-operation. 
With  ten  acres  of  fertile  ground,  in  the 
heart  of  their  district,  located  on  a  hill 
overlooking  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
valleys  in  the  eastern  United  States, 
this  modest  little  institution  has  all  the 
virtues  of  healing  that  can  come  with  a 
healthful  and  beautiful  location.  After 
adequate  provision  is  made  for  recrea- 
tion grounds,  the  remainder  of  the  land 
will  be  scientifically  farmed.  This  will 
furnish  the  best  of  food  for  the  patients 
and  will  help  materially  in  the  support 
of  the  institution. 

Two  departments  have  been  establish- 
ed, hospital  and  sanatorium.  In  the 
hospital  will  be  handled  all  kinds  of 
acute  medical  and  surgical  cases  at  a 
cost  in  keeping  with  the  average  abili- 
ties of  the  community.  By  means  of 
co-operation  with  local  charitable  and  in- 
dustrial institutions,  the  deficiency  for 
worthy  poor  patients  will  be  met.  While 
in  the  sanatorium,  provision  will  be 
made  for  that  large  and  increasing  num- 
ber of  sufferers  from  chronic  diseases 
who  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  general 
hospitals.  Here,  again,  the  effort  will 
be  made  to  care  for  the  person  of  mod- 
erate means  for  whom  there  is  no  pro- 
vision made  in  the  scheme  of  institu- 
tional medicine. 

Two  features  of  the  institution  are  the 
open  staff  and  the  training  school  for 
nurses.  Any  reputable  physician,  whe- 
ther a  member  of  the  society  or  not,  can 
take  his  patient  to  the  hospital  and  treat 
him  as  his  judgment  dictates.  This  is 
the  only  basis  on  which  a  hospital  in 
small  towns  or  rural  districts  could  pos- 
sibly be  maintained.  The  open  staff  is 
in  keeping  with  the  ideals  of  the  insti- 
tution. The  place  has  been  established 
primarily  for  the  service  of  the  com- 
munity. No  one  in  the  whole  territory 
will  be  forced  to  secure  the  services  of 
any  of  the  doctors  specifically  interested 
in  Grand  View. 

The  training  school  for  nurses  is  to 
be  one  of  the  most  distinctive  features 
of  the  whole  movement.  To  train  girls 
for  service  in  the  country,  to  attract  to 
this  profesion  the  best  of  our  rural 
young  women,  to  give  them  the  vision 
of  real  Christian  service  in  a  field  yet 
untouched  in  America — these  are  the 
aims  of  the  schocl.  As  a  practical  help 
in  the  pressing  needs  of  the  community, 
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DUMPING  GROUND  WHERE  CHILDREN   PLAY 

More  than  one  hundred  Jewish,  Hungarian  and  Italian  mothers  were  present  at 
the  opening  of  the  Trenton  exhibit  on  children's  diseases,  which  is  now  going  the 
rounds  of  the  public  schools  and  mothers'  meetings. 

Kindergartners  furnished  the  motive  of  the  exhibit.  In  visiting  the  homes  of 
their  children,  they  found  ignorance  and  carelessness  going  hand  in  hand  with  dis- 
ease and  death. 

The  exhibit  showed  graphically  how  to  prevent  the  common  diseases  of  child- 
hood. One  chart  showed  the  number  of  deaths  from  various  diseases.  Another 
brought  out  that  measles  and  whooping  cough,  lightly  regarded  by  many  parents, 
cause  more  deaths  than  scarlet  fever.  "Whooping  Cough  Beach"  illustrated  a  real 
incident — twenty-two  children  playing  in  the  sand,  all  of  whom  contracted  whoop- 
ing cough  from  one  child.  There  were  model  sick  rooms,  toys  for  sick  times, 
things  that  should  never  go  into  the  mouth,  and  many  other  charts. 


after  a  year's  training  these  girls  will 
be  sent  out  to  nurse  cases,  supervised  by 
the  hospital.  In  this  way,  they  can  be 
sent  at  a  moderate  fee  and  they  will 
carry  the  lessons  of  hygiene  and  sanita- 
tion into  the  homes. 

Here  then  is  a  really  new  type  of  in- 
stitution that  should  be  a  large  factor 
in  helping  to  solve  the  rural  problem. 

But  the  ideals  of  these  country  doctors 
reach  out  beyond  the  establishment  of 
this  hospital.  They  are  planning  for  a 
time  when  their  whole  country-side  will 
be  given  the  benefit  of  all  that  is  best  in 
medical  science,  when  their  nurses,  un- 
derstanding the  country  people,  will 
carry  these  benefits  into  every  home 
where  they  are  needed,  when  every  com- 
munity will  support  its  own  sick  poor  and 
not  shift  the  duty  .to  the  shoulders  of 
some  city  hospital.  They  feel  keenly 
the  need  of  all  the  earnest  efforts  that 
are  being  made  to  solve  the  rural  prob- 
lem, but  they  also  realize  how  futile 
many  of  them  will  be  if  some  efficient 
means  is  not  found  to  handle  the  medical 
side  of  the  problem  of  better  living  in 
country-side  and  town.  They  believe 
that  this  means  is  to  be  found  in  co- 
operation such  as  they  have  begun  at 
Grand  View,  especially  if  it  is  co-ordi- 
nated with  the  other  agencies  that  are 
working  for  community  uplift.  They 
wish  this  to  be  their  contribution  to 
constructive  rural  sociology. 


MONTREAL  MAKING  A  FAMILY 
COURT— By  Bernard  Flexner 

A  FORCIBLE  ARGUMENT  in  favor 
of  broadening  the  juvenile  court  comes 
from  Montreal.  The  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  of  that  city  has  presented 
a  petition  to  the  government  asking  sup- 
port for  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  estab- 
lishing the  juvenile  court  in  order  to 
form  a  second  part  of  the  court  to  be 
known  as  "the  domestic  relations  part" 
to  deal  with  cases  of  desertion  and  non- 
support. 

At  present  these  cases  are  handled  in 
the  courts  of  police  magistrates  and  re- 
corders, and  the  results  have  been  most 
unsatisfactory.  The  court's  judgments 
have  followed  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance, and  the  judge  has  done  the  easy 
thing  by  sending  the  husband  and  father 
to  jail.  The  necessity  for  the  proposed 
amendment,  it  is  urged,  arises  out  of  the 
desire  to  create  a  tribunal  that  wilf  deal 
competently  with  questions  involving 
the  integrity  of  the  family. 

"The  two  questions,"  to  quote  the  pe- 
tition, "of  juvenile  delinquency  and  of 
desertion  and  non-support,  are  so  inti- 
mately connected  that  it  is  necessary 
that  they  be  dealt  with  in  two  parts  of 
the  same  court.  The  judge  of  the  juve- 
ile  court  at  MontreaJ  should  have  a  co- 
adjutor if  this  work  is  added  to  the 
court.  It  is  consequently  suggested  that 


an  additional  judge  be  named,  and  that 
the  court  be  known  in  future  as  the  ju- 
venile and  domestic  relations  court." 

Summarizing  the  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  addition  to  the  court,  it  is  insisted 
that  special  court  machinery  is  required 
to  care  for  the  family  that  is  brought 
into  court;  that  it  is  utterly  impossible 
for  a  police  magistrate  to  do  this  "com- 
plicated and  sustained  follow-up  work"; 
that  the  condition  of  the  family  is  often 
disclosed  for  the  first  time  on  an  inquiry 
into  the  children's  delinquency  in  the 
juvenile  court  and  that  the  family  should 
be  handled  as  a  unit  by  the  same  court — 
that,  otherwise,  the  husband  goes  to  jail, 
lives  there  at  public  expense,  and  the 
wife  and  children  either  starve  or  must 
be  supported  by  the  community;  that  on 
a  basis  of  dollars  and  cents,  quite  apart 
from  the  great  benefit  of  conserving  a 
home,  cases  should  be  handled  in  this 
way. 

The  position  here  taken  is  sound,  and 
the  particular  jurisdiction  sought  for  the 
court  should  be  attached  to  it.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  the  proposal  to 
broaden  the  powers  of  the  court  should 
not  stop  with  desertion  and  non-support 
cases,  but  should  encompass  as  well 
every  phase  of  the  family  problem  in 
court.  It  is  not  only  an  economic  waste, 
but  a  social  injustice  as  well  to  shunt 
the  family  from  one  court  to  another  in 
the  process  of  working  out  a  family 
problem. 


SOCIAL  WORK  FOR  MEN 

The  Department  for  Social  Workers 
of  the  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Occu- 
pations and  the  Student  Department  of 
the  International  Committee  of  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations,  have  issued 
a  booklet,  Salaried  Positions  for  Men  in 
Social  Work,  which  gives  in  condensed 
yet  adequate  manner  a  definite  and  re- 
liable statement  of  opportunities  in  so- 
cial work  for  men.  It  describes  forty- 
five  types  of  salaried  positions,  ranging 
from  $600  to  $15,000  a  year,  in  twenty- 
one  lines  of  social  work,  such  as  public 
recreation,  organizing  charity,  housing, 
child  labor  and  municipal  research  bu- 
reaus. Each  movement  is  described  by 
a  national  leader,  who  includes  a  brief 
survey  of  the  kind  of  work  done,  of  the 
positions  open  to  young  men,  of  the 
minimum  and  maximum  salaries  and 
of  the  desirable  personal  qualifi- 
cations and  training.  In  each  field 
the  name  and  address  is  given  from 
whom  further  details  may  be  had.  Copies 
of  the  booklet  may  be  had  from  the  In- 
tercollegiate Bureau  of  Occupations,  38 
West  32d  street,  or  the  student  depart- 
ment, International  Committee,  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  124  East  28th  street,  New  York  city. 


WIDOWS'  PENSION  LAWS 

The  North  Dakota  Public  Library 
Commission  at  Bismarck,  has  issued,  as 
the  fourth  bulletin  from  its  legislative 
reference  department,  a  summary  of 
state  laws  on  widows'  pensions  and  a 
bibliography,  compiled  by  the  legislative 
reference  librarian,  I.  A.  Acker.  Both 
laws  and  references  are  complete 
through  the  year  1913. 


SOCIAL  INSURANCE 
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REAT  BRITAIN'S  EXPERIMENT  IN  COMPULSORY  UN- 
EMPLOYMENT INSURANCE-BY  KATHARINE  COM  AN 


THE  PROBLEM  of  unemployment 
is  nowhere  more  disquieting  than  in  the 
British  Isles.  England's  period  of  su- 
premacy, when  her  manufactures  sup- 
plied cotton  cloth  and  hardware  to  the 
world  has  given  way  to  chronic  depres- 
sion, as  Germany  and  the  United  States 
have  penetrated  the  markets  so  long  re- 
garded as  a  commercial  monopoly.  The 
recurring  business  crises,  as  reflected  in 
unemployment,  indicate  a  diminishing 
intensity,  but  the  general  percentage  of 
unemployment,  as  reported  by  the  trade 
unions  records  is  not  diminishing. 

The  general  average  of  unemployment 
for  1871-1880  was  3.99  per  cent;  that 
for  1881-1890,  5.27  per  cent;  that  for 
1891-1900,  4.39  per  cent;  and  that  for 
1901-1910,  5.05  per  cent.  This,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  reporting  unions 
represent  the  pick  of  the  wage-earners. 
In  years  of  industrial  depression,  the 
number  of  unemployed  among  trade 
union  members  doubles  this  average. 
The  general  percentage  rose  to  11.4  per 
cent  in  1879,  10.2  per  cent  in  1886,  7.5 
per  cent  in  1893,  6  per  cent  in  1904,  and 
7.7  per  cent  in  1909.  At  such  times  the 
unemployment  among  casual  laborers 
amounts  to  a  national  calamity.  The 
distress  of  the  dock-laborers  of  London 
and  Liverpool,  for  instance,  affects  the 
whole  community. 

Charitable  enterprises  of  every  de- 
scription are  put  under  heavy  strain 
without  doing  more  than  keep  the  men 
and  their  families  alive,  the  people  are 
demoralized,  the  diseases  engendered  by 
under-feeding  and  over-crowding  thrive, 
children  are  born  and  bred  under  con- 
ditions that  entail  physical  defects  and 
mental  incapacity,  the  race  standard  is 
perceptibly  debased. 

In  the  midst  of  the  unexampled  dis- 
tress of  1886,  Joseph  Chamberlain,  then 
president  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  proposed  that  the  unemployed 
be  treated,  not  as  paupers  and  "sturdy 
beggars,"  but  as  men  who  would  be  glad 
to  earn  their  own  living  if  they  could 
find  work  *nd  wages.  In  a  circular 
addressed  to  the  town  councils  of  the 
realm,  he  urged  that  municipal  works 
should  be  undertaken  wherever  short- 
age in  the  demand  for  labor  had  reach- 
ed serious  proportions.  In  response  to 
similar  circulars  issued  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  in  subsequent  finan- 
cial crises,  the  policy  of  municipal  em- 
ployment was  thoroughly  tested. 

The  instructive  history  of  this  twenty 
years'  experience  is  given  in  the  Minor- 
ity Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sion. Every  form  of  public  enterprise 
was  attempted,  the  building  of  roads  and 
water-works,  the  grading  of  parks  and 
recreation  grounds,  potato-growing, 


This  is  the  third  of  Professor 
Coman's  observations  on  methods 
of  handling  unemployment  ques- 
tions in  Europe. 

Six  years  ago  the  employment 
situation  in  Great  Britain  was  in 
as  chaotic  a  state  as  it  is  now  in 
the  United  States,  but  in  1909  a 
law  was  enacted  establishing  labor 
exchanges  throughout  the  country. 

When,  in  January,  1913,  the  new 
unemployment  insurance  scheme 
went  into  effect,  there  was  in 
operation  the  machinery  for  bring- 
ing job  and  man  together.  For  if 
no  effort  were  made  to  terminate 
unemployment,  the  insurance  funds 
might  not  hold  out.  So  well  have 
the  labor  exchanges  done  their 
work  that  the  end  of  the  first  six 
months  saw  a  balance  in  the  funds 
of  £1,610,000,  although  benefits  had 
been  paid  at  the  rate  of  £  9,100  per 
week. — ED. 


the  draining  of  swamps,  the  reforesta- 
tion of  waste  lands,  the  construction  of 
bulwarks  against  coast  erosion — all  with 
the  same  result.  The  work  cost  more 
than  under  ordinary  business  conditions 
and  was  not  so  well  done,  the  legitimate- 
ly unemployed  were  seldom  effectively 
helped,  while  tramps  and  casual  labor- 
ers came  to  regard  the  town  council  as 
a  permanent  resource.  The  "unemploy- 
ed vote"  came  to  be  a  menacing  fac- 
tor in  local  politics. 

No  other  method  of  dealing  with  the 
problem  was  suggested,  however,  and 
the  terrible  winter  of  1904-5  impelled 
the  liberal-unionist  government  to 
father  the  unemployed  workmen  act  of 
1905.  Artificial  employment  was  still 
to  be  provided  by  the  municipalities, 
but  elaborate  precautions  were  taken  to 
restrict  the  opportunity  to  "the  elite  of 
the  unemployed."  The  necessity  of 
providing  more  normal  avenues  to  em- 
ployment was  recognized  in  the  sections 
that  directed  the  establishment  of  labor 
exchanges  as  well  as  distress  commit- 
tees in  every  county  and  county  borough 
of  the  Kingdom.  Systematic  migration 
from  places  where  labor  was  super- 
abundant to  places  where  it  was  in  de- 
mand was  suggested.  Men  of  sufficient 
caliber  were  assisted  to  go  to  the  British 
colonies,  and  farm  colonies  were  organ- 
ized for  the  men  who  needed  training 
and  physical  betterment. 

The  results  of  this  endeavor  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  unemployment  on  a 
national  scale  were  disheartening.  Emi- 
gration was  successful  so  far  as  the  in- 
dividual families  were  concerned,  but  it 


was  evident  that  Great  Britain  could 
not  long  afford  to  send  her  ablest  work- 
men over-sea.  Few  labor  exchanges 
were  established,  and  these  served  mere- 
ly to  register  applications  and  made  little 
effort  to  secure  positions.  The  general 
tendency  was  to  rely  upon  public  works 
as  an  immediate  panacea,  and  in  spite  of 
all  the  limitations  prescribed  by  the  law, 
"the  elite  of  the  unemployed"  were  not 
reached.  Of  the  applicants  for  work 
53  per  cent  were  casual  laborers  and 
40  per  cent  might  be  characterized  as 
"underemployed," — the  hangers-on  of 
declining  trades.  Nothing  was  accom- 
plished in  the  way  of  diminishing  un- 
employment, and  the  best  that  can  be 
said  of  the  unemployment  workmen's  act 
is  that  it  was  an  expensive  but  instruc- 
tive demonstration  of  how  not  to  do  it. 

Fortunately  not  much  time  was  con- 
sumed in  following  this  wrong  tack.  The 
report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission 
published  in  1909,  reviewed  the  whole 
situation.  Both  the  Majority  and  the 
Minority  Reports  agreed  that  unem- 
ployment was  a  new  problem  for  which 
the  elaborate  mechanism  of  the  poor 
law  provided  no  suitable  remedy.  The 
majority  had  a  partial  solution  to  pro- 
pose, but  the  minority  of  four,  with 
whom  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb  was  an  in- 
fluential factor,  studied  the  underlying 
causes  of  unemployment  and  presented 
a  scheme  of  reform  that  promised  some- 
thing more  than  palliation.  They 
recommended  that  such  relief  work  as 
proved  necessary  should  be  such  as  to 
mean  the  renewal  of  working  energy, 
i.  e.,  industrial  training  and  physical 
development,  such  as  the  Hollesley  Bay- 
farm  colony  was  planned  to  furnish  to 
the  men  sent  there  for  work.  They 
urged  that  the  labor  exchanges,  which 
had  worked  admirably  in  London  and 
the  three  Scotch  towns  where  they  had 
been  given  a  fair  trial,  should  be  ren- 
dered obligatory,  so  that  a  nation-wide 
network  of  employment  bureaus  should 
be  in  constant  operation  to  bring  de- 
mand and  supply  into  effective  relation. 

The  fact  that  under  existing  industrial 
conditions  there  was  an  actual  surplus 
of  labor,  was  definitely  recognized  and 
the  problem  of  providing  the  under-t 
employ.ed  with  the  means  of  earning  an 
adequate  livelihood  was  frankly  met.  A 
simple  solution  was  proposed,  viz.,  to 
relieve  the  over-worked  and  thereby 
provide  occupation  for  the  under-em- 
ployed. The  age  at  which  boys  and  girls 
begin  work  should  be  raised  to  fifteen. 
Wage-earners  under  eighteen  should  be 
required  to  spend  half  of  every  working 
day  in  an  industrial  training  school.  The 
eight-hour  day  should  be  the  standard 
wherever  the  government  had  the  right 
of  regulation,  as  with  railway  and  tram- 
way servants.  The  mothers  of  young 
children  should  be  withdrawn  from  in- 
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dustrial  employment,  and  the  "home 
aliment"  allowed  to  those  who  have  no 
other  means  of  support  should  be  suf- 
ficient for  suitable  maintenance.  Fin- 
ally, public  employment  as  far  as  pos- 
sible should  be  so  adjusted  to  periods 
of  industrial  depression  as  to  absorb  in 
some  measure  the  men  thrown  tempor- 
arily out  of  work. 

For  the  normal  amount  of  unemploy- 
ment that  must  always  occur  under  a 
wage-labor  system,  in  spite  of  all  legis- 
lative precautions,  the  Majority  and 
Minority  Report  recommended  assisted 
insurance  through  the  medium  of  trade 
unions,  following  the  plan  that  had  prov- 
ed successful  in  Ghent  and  various 
European  cities.  An  unemployed  bene- 
fit to  which  he  had  himself  contributed 
and  which  was  accorded  him  under  con- 
ditions set  by  a  body  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  would  tide  a  man  over  the 
difficult  days  or  weeks  between  jobs, 
without  in  any  way  diminishing  his  self- 
respect  or  his  determination  to  find  work 
at  the  first  possible  opportunity. 

The  initial  step  in  a  comprehensive 
scheme  of  betterment  was  taken  in  the 
law  of  1909  which  rendered  the  estab- 
lishment of  labor  exchanges  compulsory 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  A  central  office  in  London  is  the 
controlling  authority  for  the  whole  King- 
dom. Eight  divisional  offices  at  London, 
Bristol,  Birmingham,  Doncaster,  War- 
rington,  Cardiff,  Glasgow  and  Dublin 
supervise  the  local  offices.  There  are 
423  labor  exchanges  and  1,066  local 
agencies  (each  directed  by  the  nearest 
labor  exchange)  so  placed  that  there  is 
an  employment  bureau  within  five  miles 
of  every  appreciable  body  of  workmen. 
The  total  staff  of  this  network  of  offices 
approximates  5,000.  The  system  is  ad- 
mirably organized,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
service  is  intelligent  and  devoted,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  friends  and 
critics  alike.  The  labor  exchanges  have 
accomplished  much,  during  the  four 
years  of  operation  just  closed,  to  bring 
men  seeking  employment  within  reach 
of  the  employers  who  are  seeking  labor. 
There  is  some  prejudice  against  the  of- 
ficial bureaus  inherited  from  the  days  in 
which  the  labor  exchange  was  closely 
associated  with  the  distress  committee. 
As  yet  few  employers  turn  to  the  ex- 
change for  high-grade  labor,  and  skilled 
artisans  dislike  to  find  themselves  asso- 
ciated with  "unemployables"  on  the  wait- 
ing lists.  The  prejudice  is  passing,  how- 
ever, and  the  system  of  labor  exchanges, 
communicating  the  state  of  the  labor 
market  from  one  industrial  center  to  an- 
other, is  already  regarded  as  an  indis- 
pensable method,  of  distributing  surplus 
labor. 

The  adoption  of  the  policy  of  compul- 
sory and  assisted  insurance  against  un- 
employment constitutes  so  startling  a 
departure  from  the  traditional  British 
reliance  on  freedom  of  choice  and  indi- 
vidual initiative  that  a  word  as  to  the 
preliminary  discussion  seems  essential. 

Resolutions  in  favor  of  the  Ghent  sys- 
tem of  assisted  insurance  had  been 
brought  forward  in  trade  union  con- 
gresses even  before  the  method  had  been 
recommended  by  the  Majority  and  Min- 
ority Reports  of  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sion, and  two  valuable  discussions  of  the 


European  experience1  were  available  to 
the  interested  public.  The  national  in- 
surance act  containing  provisions  for 
compulsory  insurance  against  sickness, 
and  unemployment,  was  before  the  House 
of  Commons  from  May  to  December  of 
1911.  (Part  I  of  the  national  insurance 
act  deals  with  sickness  insurance  and 
Part  II  with  unemployment  insurance.) 
The  debate  on  the  double  measure  wit- 
nessed some  remarkable  changes  of 
front.  Prime  Minister  Asquith  had  put 
himself  on  record  as  opposed  to  the  pol- 
icy of  compulsion: 

"You  cannot,  if  you  would,  set  up  and 
work  here  the  complicated  and  irritating 
machinery  by  which  in  Germany  the  nec- 
essary funds  for  provision  against  sick- 
ness and  old  age  are  extracted  from  em- 
ployers and  employed."  Mr.  Masterman, 
another  member  of  the  Cabinet,  said : 

"Compulsory  thrift  is  no  more  thrift 
than  compulsory  religion  is  religion.  .  .  . 
A  contributory  scheme  is  foreign  to  the 
traditions  of  this  country.  .  .  .  You 
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LLOYD    GEORGE,    CHANCELLOR    OF    THE 
EXCHEQUER 

"Lloyd  George's  insurance"  is  the 
working  man's  name  for  the  health 
insurance  act. 

would  be  extracting  taxes  from  the  poor- 
est class  for  the  benefit  of  the  well-to-do." 

On  the  other  hand  closer  students  of 
unemployment  insurance,  like  Winston  S. 
Churchill  and  Sidney  Buxton,  argued 
for  compulsory  insurance.  "Voluntary 
schemes,"  said  the  secretary  of  state 
for  the  Home  Department,  "have  al- 
ways failed  because  those  men  most 
likely  to  be  unemployed  have  resorted 
to  them,  and  consequently  there  was  a 
preponderance  of  bad  risks  .  .  .  which 
must  be  fatal  to  the  success  of  the 
scheme."  (Trade  union  insurance,  it 
should  be  noted,  is  voluntary  so  far  as 
the  decision  of  the  union  is  concerned.) 

As  to  the  objection  that  compulsory  in- 
surance might  work  injustice  to  the  su- 
perior workman  by  imposing  upon  him 

M.  G.  Gibbon,  Unemployment  Insurance; 
D.  F.  Schloss,  Insurance  against  Unemploy- 
ment. 


the  risks  of  the  inferior  man,  Mr. 
Churchill  stated  that  this  disadvantage 
was  mitigated  in  the  case  of  assisted  in- 
surance. "It  is  intended  by  the  state 
payment  to  make  it  just  worth  while 
for  the  superior  workman  to  pool  his 
luck  with  his  comrades;  it  enables  the 
insured  person  to  share  the  advantages 
and  not  to  share  the  risks."  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  chancellor  of  the  exchecquer, 
lent  the  force  of  his  powerful  personal- 
ity to  the  campaign  for  a  measure  of  in- 
surance against  sickness  and  unemploy- 
ment and  thus  a  qualified  form  of  com- 
pulsory contribution  secured  the  general 
support  of  the  Liberal  Party. 

Part  II  of  the  national  insurance  act 
makes  insurance  against  unemployment 
obligatory  for  the  workmen  and  work- 
women in  seven  selected  trades,  viz : 
building,  construction  of  vehicles,  ship- 
building, engineering,  iron-founding, 
saw-milling  and  construction  of  works. 
These  trades  were  chosen  for  the  initial 
experiment  because  they  were  peculiarly 
subject  to  periods  of  unemployment  and 
yet  the  wages  paid  were  such  as  to  en- 
able the  men  to  meet  insurance  premiums. 
The  percentage  of  unemployed  in  1909 
for  the  engineering,  ship-building  and 
metal  trades  was  13  per  cent,  carpenters 
and  joiners  11.7  per  cent,  for  wood- 
working and  furnishing  7.6  per  cent,  for 
printing  and  book-binding  5.6  per  cent, 
for  all  other  trades  represented  in  the 
100  principal  trade  unions,  2.6  per  cent. 

The  data  for  a  final  actuarial  estimate 
were  confessedly  inadequate ;  but  on  the 
basis  of  an  annual  unemployment  vary- 
ing from  4  to  16  per  cent,  a  flat  rate  of 
62/3  pence  a  week  was  determined  up- 
on. Of  this  premium,  the  employer  pays 
2l/2  d.  (Scents),  the  workman  pays 
2l/2  d.,  and  the  state  adds  1 2/3  d., 
(3  1/3  cents),  or  one-third  the  total  con- 
tribution. 

The  collection  of  the  contributions  on 
behalf  of  2,500,000  men  was  consigned 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  be  carried  out 
through  the  mechanism  of  the  labor  ex- 
changes. The  German  method  was  adopt- 
ed whereby  the  employer  is  held  re- 
sponsible for  requiring  an  "unemploy- 
ment book"  from  every  insurable  em- 
ploye and  for  placing  therein,  week  by 
week,  the  five-penny  insurance  stamp 
which  represents  the  combined  contri- 
bution of  master  and  man.  The  work- 
man's wages  are  docked  in  proportion. 
The  law  provides  that  the  premium  rates 
may  be  revised  at  intervals  of  not  less 
than  seven  years,  on  condition  that  the 
combined  contribution  of  employer  and 
employed  may  not  exceed  ^even  pence 
per  week  without  Parliamentary  sanc- 
tion and  that  the  respective  contributions 
may  not  be  unequal. 

To  the  existing  functions  of  the  local 
labor  exchange — the  registration  of  the 
unemployed  and  the  endeavor  to  find 
them  Suitable  employment  was  now  added 
the  duty  of  filing  the  "unemployment 
books"  of  the  men  thrown  out  of  work 
in  the  locality,  registering  their  appli- 
cations for  work,  and,  in  case  no  suit- 
able work  could  be  provided  paying  their 
unemployment  benefits.  Each  claim  with 
the  necessary  data  is  forwarded  to  the 
divisional  office  to  which  the  local  ex- 
change belongs,  and  its  validity  is  there 
passed  upon  by  the  insurance  officer 
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after  the  employer  is  given  opportunity 
to  protest  it. 

No  workman  may  secure  benefit  for 
unemployment  due  to  a  trade  dispute  in 
his  shop,  to  misconduct  on  his  part  or 
to  his  voluntary  and  unjustified  depart- 
ure, nor  while  he  is  an  inmate  of  any 
prison,  workhouse,  or .  other  public  in- 
stitution, nor  while  he  is  in  receipt  of 
sickness  or  disablement  benefit  under 
Part  I  of  the  act.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  workman  is  not  obliged  to  accept 
employment  in  a  shop  where  the  men 
are  on  strike,  nor  must  he  take  work  at 
lower  wages  or  under  conditions  infer- 
ior to  those  which  he  has  habitually  ob- 
tained or  to  the  standard  maintained  by 
the  trade  union  in  that  district. 

Benefit  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  7s  per 
week  up  to  a  maximum  of  fifteen  weeks 
in  any  twelve  months.  No  man  may 
draw  more  than  at  the  rate  of  one  week's 
benefit  for  five  weeks'  contribution.  To 
obviate  hardship  in  the  case  of  the  older 
men,  every  employe  already  at  work  in 
an  insured  trade  before  the  initiation  of 
unemployed  insurance  was  credited  with 
twenty-five  weeks'  premium,  i.  e.,  with 
five  weeks'  benefit. 

The  law  invites  the  co-operation  of 
trade  unions  organized  in  the  insured 
trades  by  permitting  associations  which 
pay  unemployment  benefits  to  their  mem- 
bers to  recover  from  the  unemployment 
fund  the  amounts  which  the  members 
could  have  drawn  under  the  limitations 
of  the  act.  Voluntary  insurance  on  the 
part  of  any  association  outside  the  com- 
pulsorily  insured  trades  is  encouraged  by 
the  offer  of  the  government  to  refund 
one-sixth  of  all  such  benefits  not  exceed- 
ing 12s  per  week,  from  a  special  appro- 
priation,— an  arrangement  modeled  upon 
the  Ghent  system  as  adopted  at  Strass- 
burg.  A  considerable  number  of  trade 
unions  have  been  stimulated  to  the  pay- 
ment of  unemployed  benefits  by  this  of- 
fer, although  the  ratio  of  refund  to 
original  benefit  is  less  than  under  the 
Ghent  system  as  carried  on  in  Belgium, 
Holland,  France,  Denmark  or  Norway. 

The  compulsorily  insured  associations 
may  participate  in  this  state  subvention 
in  respect  to  benefits  paid  their  mem- 
bers in  excess  of  the  required  7s  per 
week.  For  example,  a  carpenters'  union 
paying  a  weekly  benefit  of  12s  to  its  un- 
employed members  may  recover  7s  un- 
der Section  105  of  the  act  and  one-sixth 
of  the  excess  or  lOd  under  Section  106. 
Registration  at  a  labor  exchange  is  not 
required  of  unions  voluntarily  insured. 

Other  provisions  of  this  well-thought- 
out  piece  of  legislation  are  intended  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  unemployment  by 
decasualizing  labor.  For  example,  the 
premium  rate  is  higher  in  case  a  man  is 
employed  for  less  than  a  week;  two 
pence  from  both  master  and  man  for 
two  days'  employment,  and  a  penny  each 
for  one  day  or  less.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  employer  may  claim  a  refund  of  one- 
third  of  the  contributions  he  has  made 
for  each  man  kept  continously  employed 
during  at  least  forty-five  weeks  of  any 
one  year.  In  the  case  of  large  estab- 
lishments this  refund  becomes  a  consid- 
erable item. 

Registration  under  the  unemployed 
workmen's  insurance  act  began  on  July 
15,  1912,  and  payment  of  benefits  on 


January  15,  1913.  The  total  number  of 
unemployment  books  issued  during  the 
first  year's  operation  was  2,508,939  for 
the  compulsorily  insured  trades  (about 
10,000  of  these  to  women  and  girls  and 
100,000  to  boys),  and  172  trade  unions, 
with  a  membership  of  376,041,  made  ar- 
rangements to  claim  the  state  subven- 
tion for  voluntary  insurance. 

In  the  compulsorily  insured  trades,  21 
trade  unions,  with  a  membership  of  86,- 
000,  have  begun  to  make  provision  for 
unemployment  benefit,  which  had  not 
contemplated  doing  so  before  the  pass- 
ing of  the  act. 

The  number  of  persons  insured  under 
the  voluntary  and  compulsory  provisions 
of  the  act  in  January,  1914,  is  little  less 
than  3,000,000,  or  fully  one-fifth  of  the 
total  number  of  wage-earners  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Unemployment  insurance  is  no  pan- 
acea for  the  low-paid  laborers  of  the 
fields  and  the  coal-mines  or  for  the  cas- 
ual laborers  of  the  docks  and  ware- 
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houses.  Ben  Tillett,  for  example,  takes 
a  pessimistic  view  of  the  possibilities  of 
such  a  remedy  for  the  woes  of  the  dock- 
laborers  unless  the  state  subsidy  bears  a 
much  more  generous  ratio  to  the  con- 
tributions of  the  men,  and  other  leaders 
of  the  unskilled  trades  agree  with  this 
opinion. 

The  General  Workers'  Union,  like  the 
Unskilled  Laborers'  Union  of  Denmark, 
has  thrived  under  the  national  insurance 
act.  The  membership  has  grown  from 
20,000  to  100,000  in  the  past  year  and 
the  organizers  expect  soon  to  reach  the 
200,000  mark.  The  organizers  attribute 
part  of  this  phenomenal  increase  to  the 
national  insurance  act.  Neither  can  in- 
surance cope  with  the  surprisingly  large 
proportion  of  unemployment  discovered 
among  "young  persons."  Indeed,  boys 
under  eighteen  are  excluded  from  bene- 
fit. Vocational  guidance  and  industrial 
training  are  the  only  adequate  remedies, 
and  some  steps  are  being  taken  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  the  way  of  provid- 


ing special  direction  of  juvenile  em- 
ployes. 

During  the  six  months  following  Jan- 
uary 15,  1913,  payments  on  account  of 
unemployed  benefits  to  the  number  of 
774,494  were  made  by  the  labor  ex- 
changes and  authorized  unions,  amount- 
ing to  £236,458,  ».  e.,  the  claim  allowed 
averaged  £9,100  per  week.  Since  the 
contributions  of  employers,  men  and 
state  combined,  were  coming  in  at  the; 
rate  of  from  £43,000  to  £44,000  a  week, 
there  was,  at  the  end  of  the  first  six; 
months'  operation,  an  unexpended  bal- 
ance of  £1,610,000,  after  10  per  cent 
of  the  revenue  had  been  deducted  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  administration,  a 
most  satisfactory  outcome. 

The  number  of  old-age  pensioners  for 
England  and  Wales  during  1912  was 
642,524,  less  than  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed beneficiaries  of  unemployed  in- 
surance, but  the  payments  on  this  ac- 
count amounted  to  £7,948,016. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  1913, 
the  initial  year  of  unemployment  bene- 
fits, was  a  period  of  extraordinary  pros- 
perity for  English  trade,  and  that  the 
percentage  of  unemployment  was  con- 
sequently unusually  low — lower,  indeed, 
than  had  been  recorded  by  the  trade 
unions  for  twenty  years  previous.  No 
serious  strain,  therefore,  has  yet  been  im- 
posed upon  the  unemployment  fund.  The 
next  financial  depression  will  determine 
whether  the  rate  of  premium  must  be 
raised  and  the  ratio  of  the  state  con- 
tribution increased  in  order  to  guaran- 
tee the  continuous  payment  of  benefits 
and  whether  it  may  not  be  necessary  to 
resort  to  some  of  the  preventive  meas- 
ures recommended  by  the  Minority  Re- 
port of  the  Poor  Law  Commission. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  strain  on  the 
resources  of  the  labor  exchanges  has 
been  very  great,  and  it  is  most  fortunate 
that  three  years  'experience  had  brought 
that  elaborate  mechanism  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  efficiency. 

The  working  force  proved  adequate  to 
the  test,  and  the  insuring  of  two  and  a 
half  million  men  against  unemployment 
has  been  accomplished  with  a  minimum 
of  friction.  With  English  reticence  W. 
H.  Beveridge,  director  of  labor  ex- 
changes, contents  himself  with  the  mod- 
est statement  that  "compulsory  state  in- 
surance against  unemployment  in 
scheduled  trades  appears  to  be  admin- 
istratively practicable.  No  insoluble  dif- 
ficulties have  presented  themselves  as 
regards  the  definition  and  the  test  of 
unemployment.  Some  sort  of  demarca- 
tion of  the  insured  trades  has  been  ef- 
fected." 

The  burden  of  work  imposed  upon  the 
employers  and  trade  unions  co-operat- 
ing with  the  labor  exchanges  under  the 
insurance  act  was  also  very  heavy. 
Large  business  firms  had  to  add  two  or 
three  clerks  to  their  office  staff,  and  the 
secretaries  of  the  thousands  of  union 
offices  were  fairly  swamped  under  the 
unfamiliar  forms  and  figures.  The  pol- 
icy of  the  Board  of  Trade  is  to  encour- 
age the  keeping  of  "unemployment 
books"  and  "vacant  books"  at  the  labor 
exchanges,  so  that  one  source  of  com- 

'National  Insurance  Act  at  Work,  The 
Crusade,  February,  1913. 
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plaint  of  extra  labor  may  be  obviated. 

Overt  opposition  to  unemployment  in- 
surance on  the  part  of  the  employers  and 
men  concerned  has  thus  far  been  sur- 
prisingly slight — far  less,  indeed,  than 
to  the  sickness  insurance  prescribed  un- 
der the  same  act.  Several  of  the  trade 
unions  had  long  been  accustomed  to  pay 
unemployed  benefit,  and  their  members 
were  accustomed  to  this  form  of  fore- 
sight. The  business  firms  involved  were, 
moreover  large-scale  employers  for  the 
most  part,  who  could  add  this  item  to 
the  cost  of  production  without  jeopardiz- 
ing profits.  Under  health  insurance,  on 
the  contrary,  thousands  of  small  em- 
ployers and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
housewives  were  affected,  and  they  bit- 
terly resent  the  tax  upon  their  pocket- 
books. 

The  general  public  has  not  yet  the 
data  on  which  to  formulate  any  consen- 
sus of  opinion,  but  the  testimony  of 
trade  union  leaders  is  quite  clear  on 
certain  points.  The  younger  men,  who 
are  apt  to  be  Socialists,  protest  that  the 
workmen  should  make  no  contribution 
to  insurance  against  unemployment,  but 
that  the  state  should  pay  the  benefits 
out  of  taxes  on  property.  They  demand 
that  the  requirement  should  be  made 
universal  and  non-contributory,  at  least 
so  far  as  the  men  whose  wage  is  less 
than  twenty  shillings  a  week  are  con- 
cerned. 

Some  of  the  old  trade  unionists,  on 
the  other  hand,  think  the  regulations  of 
the  national  insurance  act  inferior  to  the 
former  union  methods.  The  pooling  of 
the  unequal  risks  of  different  trades  ap- 
pears to  them  bad  insurance.  Groups 
of  workers  subject  to  frequent  unem- 
ployment become  parasites  upon  the  low- 
risk  trades.  In  requiring  a  flat  rate  of 
every  type  of  risk  the  principle  of  mu- 
tuality is  stretched  too  far.  The  well- 
paid  workman  could  afford  a  larger  con- 
tribution while  the  low-paid  man  cannot 
give  so  much.  The  dock-laborers,  for 
example,  pay  a  union  due  of  three  pence 
a  week  which  must  cover  strike  benefit, 
sick  benefit,  etc.,  and  which  cannot  cover 
the  risk  of  unemployment  in  their  highly 
uncertain  occupation.  Moreover,  the 
legislative  benefit  of  seven  shillings  a 
week  is  regarded  as  insufficient  and  the 
limitation  of  payment  to  fifteen  weeks  in 
any  one  year  and  to  one  week  of  benefit 


for  five  weeks  of  contribution  is  deemed 
unnecessarily  severe.  The  trade  union 
regulations  were  more  liberal  because 
the  accumulation  of  a  reseve  fund  was 
not  considered  essential. 

The  men  complain  that  the  delays  in- 
volved in  getting  claims  approved  by 
the  divisional  offices  is  often  a  serious 
hardship  and  that  the  reference  of  every 
claim  to  the  employer  for  verification 
often  works  injustice  where  the  master 
or  his  foreman  are  hostile  to  the  indi- 
vidual in  question.  In  such  case  the 
union  officials  would  sustain  the  man's 
right  to  aid. 

The  severest  critics  of  the  law  con- 
cede, however,  that  the  provision  that 
the  unemployed  need  not  accept  a  job 
rendered  vacant  by  a  strike  or  offering 
lower  wages  or  inferior  conditions  to 
those  established  by  his  trade  union,  is 
faithfully  observed  by  the  officials  of  the 
labor  exchanges  and  that  the  general 
effect  is  a  better  maintenance  of  the 
union  rates  than  when  men  were  forced 
by  starvation  to  accept  a  competitive 
wage. 

The  fact  that  in  February,  1914,  337 
trade  unions  with  a  membership  of 
1,164,000,  had  complied  with  the  act,  and 
that  more  than  half  of  these  were  for 
voluntary  insurance,  indicates  the  fav- 
orable attitude  of  the  labor  men. 

The  employers  consulted  have  treated 
the  unemployment  premium  as  an  estab- 
lishment charge  which  could  easily  be 
borne  in  a  prosperous  year.  The  smaller 
firms  mav  well  have  felt  the  ninch  of  an 
annual  assessment  of  10s  5d  ($2.50) 
per  man  employed,  but  they  have  made 
no  organized  protest.  It  is  pretty  gen- 
erally recognized  that  the  new  tax  on 
industry  is  likely  to  be  a  permanent  one. 

I.  W.  Chubb,  English  editor  of  the 
American  Machinist  states  the  funda- 
mental argument.  "If  a  reserve  of  labor 
is  really  necessary  for  a  given  industry 
.  .  .  then — that  reserve  should  be 
supported  by  the  whole  of  that  industry, 
and  not  merely  by  the  workmen.  In 
short,  each  industry  should  be  self-sup- 
porting, as  completely  as  possible." 

Employers  and  employed  are  given  a 
share  in  the  management  of  the  ex- 
changes. They  are  represented,  equally 
with  the  workmen,  on  the  courts  of  ref- 
erees, but  in  case  the  insurance  officer 
disagrees  the  decision  may  be  appealed 


to  the  umpire.  The  employers'  federa- 
tion urges  its  members  to  report  ad- 
versely wherever  unemployment  is  due 
to  misconduct  or  to  any  other  disqual- 
ifying reason,  in  order  to  reduce  by  so 
much  the  charges  upon  the  fund ;  but 
not  more  than  one  in  six  of  the  em- 
ployers consulted  takes  the  trouble  to 
fill  out  the  unemployment  blank  and  re- 
turn it  to  the  exchange. 

Well-informed  critics  of  the  compul- 
sory insurance  measure  such  as  I.  G. 
Gibbon  and  W.  H.  Bailward,  chairman 
of  the  Bethnal  Green  Board  of  Guar- 
dians, distrust  the  policy  of  compulsory 
insurance  as  alien  to  British  traditions 
and  likely  to  demoralize  the  men  con- 
cerned. 

"Compulsion  must  profoundly  affect 
the  character  of  the  people,"  says  Bail- 
ward,  "rich  and  poor,  employers  and  em- 
ployed, for  good  or  ill.  The  real  ques- 
tion is,  how,  in  the  long  run,  will  it 
affect  habits  of  industry  and  self-reli- 
ance? How  will  it  affect  the  sentiments 
of  good  will  and  fraternity  amongst  all 
classes?  .  .  .  If,  as  many  fear  will 
be  the  case,  it  tends  to  breed  ill  will,  if 
it  tends  to  impair  personal  initiative  and 
responsibility  and  to  foster  idleness,  ma- 
lingering and  deception,  then,  though  it 
may  for  the  moment  force  a  number  of 
people  into  statutory  insurance  who  have 
not  been  insured  before,  yet  it  is  bound 
ultimately,  by  lowering  the  character  of 
the  people,  to  produce  disasters  far  worse 
than  any  which  we  have  now  to  bear."* 

It  is  quite  too  early  to  judge  as  to  the 
effect  upon  national  character  of  this 
experiment  in  "help  for  self-help" ;  but 
as  to  malingering,  and  falsification,  only 
forty-seven  cases  were  reported  among 
the  415,788  claims  that  came  before  the 
divisional  offices  during  the  first  six 
months'  operation.  The  criticism  that 
insurance  cannot  relieve  the  low-paid 
men  and  the  under-employed  and  that 
work  is  a  better  panacea  than  benefits, 
would  hardly  be  disputed  by  the  most 
ardent  champions  of  the  scheme,  but  the 
same  statement  would  hold  of  voluntary 
insurance  on  the  Ghent  plan.  The 
authors  of  the  national  insurance  act 
did  not  expect  that  insurance  would 
meet  the  whole  need  and  they  relied 
rather  upon  the  work  of  the  employment 
bureaus  and  projects  for  industrial 
training. 

Experts  are  agreed  that  unemployment 
should  be  regarded  as  a  disease  of  the 
present  industrial  order  which  must  be 
combatted  at  every  point.  It  is  not 
eifough  to  provide  relief  for  the  ailing. 
We  must  inaugurate  measures  of  pre- 
vention in  the  endeavor  to  abolish  the 
evil,  just  as  a  board  of  health  combats 
contagion  or  a  school  board  combats 
ignorance.  "Fifty  years  hence,"  says  the 
Minority  Poor  Law  Report,  "we  shall 
be  looking  back  with  amazement  at  the 
helpless  and  ignorarft  acquiescence  of  the 
governing  classes  ...  in  the  con- 
stant debasement  of  character  and 
physique,  not  to  mention  the  perpetual 
draining  away  of  the  nation's  wealth, 
that  idleness  combined  with  starvation 
plainly  causes." 

'Bailward,  Some  Impressions  of  the  First 
Six  Months'  Working  of  Compulsory  Insur- 
ance against  Unemployment  in  England. 
Spottiswoode  &  Co.,  London. 
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Music  WITHIN  the  reach  of  all 
— this  is  a  slogan  which  has  been  given 
a  meaning  in  the  life  of  Chicago  during 
the  past  year  such  as  it  never  had  before. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  Civic  Music 
Association,  enlisting  the  co-operation  of 
many  of  the  city's  best  musicians,  more 
than  sixty  popular  concerts  have  been 
given,  including  series  at  five  park  rec- 
reation centers;  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra  has  been  encouraged  to  give 
a  series  of  three  concerts  at  low  prices; 
and  an  impetus  has  been  given  the  move- 
ment which  makes  bright  the  prospect 
for  the  year  ahead. 

The  association  grew  out  of  a  meeting 
appropriately  held  in  Orchestra  Hall,  the 
home  of  Chicago's  greatest  musical  or- 
ganization, and  was  attended  by  several 
hundred  people,  among  them  Frederick 
A.  Stock,  conductor  of  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  members  of  the  var- 
ious park  commissions,  a  representative 
of  the  mayor,  Rabbi  Hirsch,  Fannie 
Bloomfield  Zeisler,  George  Hamlin,  and 
other  prominent  musicians  and  repre- 
sentatives of  musical  organizations.  All 
of  these  have  since  become  connected 
with  the  association  officially,  or  are  co- 
operating with  it. 

This  launching  of  the  organization  had 
been  planned  by  the  Chicago  Woman's 
Club,  after  being  first  suggested  by  Mrs. 
George  B.  Carpenter?  The  club  had  for 
two  years  conducted  very  successfully 
ten-cent  Sunday  afternoon  concerts  in 
the  Art  Institute.  Another  inspiration 
of  the  movement  came  from  the  work 
and  ideas  of  Joseph  Hallinan,  director  of 
Sherman  Park,  one  of  the  city's  largest 
playgrounds.  Other  playgrounds  and 
certain  settlements  and  churches  had 
also  shown  that  the  capacity  to  appre- 
ciate good  music  is  readily  developed. 

From  the  beginning  the  association  de- 
sired to  provide  good  music  in  less  fa- 
vored sections  of  the  city  where  the  tri- 
vial unlovely  song  and  dance  music  of 
commercialized  entertainments  held  full 
sway.  An  earnest  young  musician, 
Frances  F.  Brundage,  was  secured  as  su- 
perintendent, and  last  summer  was  spent 
in  making  surveys  of  the  playgrounds 
and  their  neighborhoods.  These  play- 
grounds with  their  field  houses,  which 
have  halls  holding  from  three  to  six  hun- 
dred people,  furnish  facilities  of  unique 
value.  They  are  practically  people's 
club  houses  with  none  of  the  prejudicial 
associations  which  one  group  or  another 
might  connect  with  saloon,  Masonic  or 
church  halls.  Another  advantage  is  that 
the  park  activities  draw  attendance  to 
the  concerts  and  the  concerts  similarly 
bring  people  to  the  other  park  activities. 

The  co-operation  offered  by  leading 
musicians  and  musical  groups  was  even 


greater  than  could  be  utilized  by  the  as- 
sociation during  its  first  season  with  lim- 
ited means  and  facilities. 

The  first  concerts  were  given  in  field 
houses  by  such  organizations  as  the  Glee 
Club  of  the  Association  of  Commerce, 
an  orchestra  from  the  employes  of  the 
Commonwealth  Edison  Company,  and 
other  musical  groups  from  like  bodies. 
At  first  some  of  the  halls  were  not  filled, 
but  the  attendance  grew  rapidly  as 
knowledge  of  the  concerts  spread.  At 
one  given  by  the  Paulist  Choir  in  an 
Irish-Polish  district  on  Halsted  street, 
hundreds  of  people  were  turned  away. 
From  three  playgrounds  requests  have 
come  for  choral  or  orchestral  con- 
ductors. At  one  playground  a  branch  of 
the  association  was  formed  which  has 
paid  the  expenses  of  a  series  of  eight 
concerts. 

It  is  hoped  that  local  committees  may 
be  organized  at  recreation  centers  to  co- 
operate, that  neighborhood  choral  and 
orchestral  clubs  may  be  formed,  that 
opportunity  may  be  given  for  lecture  re- 
citals, initial  appearances  of  young  ar- 
tists, production  of  works  of  resident 
composers  and  all  distinctively  American 
music,  and  that  annual  musical  festivals 
may  be  held  to  bring  together  the  local 
groups.  It  is  further  planned  to  extend 
the  work  from  the  playgrounds  to  the 
halls  in  public  school  buildings,  twenty- 
five  of  which  are  now  open  as  social 
centers. 

The  amount  of  work  is  dependent  up- 
on the  financial  support  of  the  associa- 
tion. A  wide  membership  with  dues  at 
$2  a  year  is  sought  to  assure  general 
civic  interest.  Park  commissioners  are 


paying  the  expenses  of  printing  tickets, 
advertising  the  concerts  and  constructing 
graded  seats  for  choruses.  In  time, 
concerts  may  be  partially  paid  for  by 
neighborhood  branches  of  the  associa- 
tion with  membership  at  ten  to  twenty- 
five  cents.  Admission  fees  cannot  be 
charged  for  concerts  in  the  field  houses, 
owing  to  park  regulations. 

The  first  of  the  three  popular  concerts 
arranged  by  the  Chicago  Symphony  Or* 
chestra  at  the  suggestion  of  the  associa- 
tion and  the  City  Club  was  given  on 
February  26,  tickets  at  15  to  75  cents 
being  sold  at  stores,  settlement  houses 
and  other  institutions  in  outlying  dis- 
tricts, the  down  town  sale  not  being  open 
until  four  days  preceding  the  concert. 
The  first  concert  drew  a  capacity  house, 
and  enthusiasm  rarely  heard  at  the  reg- 
ular programs.  If  equal  success  at- 
tends the  two  remaining  concerts,  a  ser- 
ies for  next  season  is  assured. 

The  president  of  the  Civic  Music  Asso- 
ciation is  Mrs.  George  B.  Carpenter, 
who  has  long  been  identified  with  musi- 
cal movements.  Mrs.  Amalie  Hofer  Je- 
rome, head  resident  of  Fellowship  House, 
is  chairman  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee; Charles  L.  Allen,  who  assisted  in 
organizing  the  Amateur  Musical  Club, 
is  secretary,  and  John  F.  Smulski,  long  a 
member  of  the  West  Park  Board,  is 
treasurer.  Among  the  directors  are  Har- 
old F.  McCormick,  president  of  the 
Grand  Opera  Association ;  E.  B.  De- 
Groot,  secretary  of  the  Playground  Asso- 
ciation ;  Charles  H.  Wacker,  president  of 
the  Chicago  Plan  Commission. 

The  association  has  the  co-operation 
of  the  Association  of  Commerce, 
Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young,  superintendent 
of  schools,  and  many  other  prominent 
persons.  Inquiries  already  received 
from  other  cities  about  the  work  of  the 


Photograph  by  H.  B.  Ifiimphrey,  Nodal  Pholonropher,  Chicago 
POPULAR    CONCERT    IN    A    CHICAGO    PACKINGTOWN     NEIGHBORHOOD 

One  of  a  series  given  by  the  Civic  Music  Association  in  the  Field  House  of  Sherman 
Park.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  recreation  center  halls.  The  frescoes  por- 
tray scenes  from  Chicago  history. 
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association  indicate  that  there  has  been 
an  instant  and  widespread  recognition 
of  the  movement. 

We  cannot  but  think,  with  a  great 
deal  of  concern  and  with  some  humil- 
iation, of  the  effect  which  America  has 
on  some  of  the  best  capacities  of  the 
foreigners  who  come  to  us.  They  come 
singing  folk-songs,  national  songs,  and 
snatches  from  their  operas.  We  drown 
these  beautiful  melodies  with  the  tawdry 
rags  and  popular  songs  of  the  saloon,  the 
dance  hall  and  cheap  theater. 

That  is  a  dark  picture.  A  bright  one 
was  vividly  painted  to  the  writer  by  Mrs. 
Edward  MacDowell,  who  is  devoting 
herself  to  the  interest  which  aroused  her 
late  husband's  greatest  enthusiasm,  the 
development  and  democratization  of 
music  in  America.  The  remarkable  suc- 
cess of  the  Peterboro  pageant  is  well 
known  throughout  this  country,  and  yet 


as  Mrs.  MacDowell  pointed  out,  the  peo- 
ple who  worked  so  hard  and  who  so  ar- 
tistically rendered  the  music  and  dances 
and  dramatic  action,  were  the  townsfolk 
and  laborers  of  a  small  New  England 
village.  With  the  achievement  of  this 
pageant  in  mind,  Mrs.  MacDowell,  after 
a  visit  to  the  Chicago  playgrounds  in 
the  immigrant  districts,  was  enthusiastic 
over  what  might  be  done  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Bohemians,  Germans, 
Scandinavians,  Italians,  Poles  and  other 
art-loving  nationalities. 

In  almost  all  towns  and  cities  there 
are  free  public  libraries.  In  a  growing 
number  there  are  institutes  in  which 
painting  and  sculpture  are  exhibited 
without  charge ;  and  do  we  not  see,  here 
and  there,  the  beginnings  of  a  movement 
to  present  good  music,  either  without 
charge,  or  at  a  cost  so  small  as  .to  place 
it  within  reach  of  all  ? 
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O    HOUSING    IMPROVEMENTS    FORGE    INCREASED 
RENTS  ?-BY  BERNARD  J.  NEWMAN, 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY.  PHILADELPHIA  HOUSING  COMMISSION 


HOME  OWNERSHIP  in  the  United 
States  is  decreasing.  This  is  largely 
due  to  the  growth  in  the  number  of 
tenant  farmers.  With  the  exception  of 
the  farming  classes  home  ownership  is 
increasing.  But  this  increase  may  be 
only  in  name  since  the  percentage  of 
homes  mortgaged  has  grown  steadily 
greater  since  1890.  Owing  largely  to 
the  spread  of  Building  and  Loan  Asso- 
ciations, the  mortgage  holder  is  slowly 
supplanting  the  landlord.  There  were, 
according  to  the  census,  10,697,895  rent- 
ed homes  in  the  United  States  in  1910. 
Problems  concerned  with  the  renting 
of  a  house  are  thus  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  approximately  50,000,000 
tenants,  allowing  five  to  a  home. 

To  the  vast  majority  of  tenants  the 
important  question  seems  to  be  the 
amount  of  rent.  Few  consider  what  the 
rent  purchases,  contenting  themselves 
with  the  external  appearance  of  the 
house,  its  location,  the  number  of  rooms 
and  how  they  are  papered.  Even  some 
of  these  factors  have  little  weight  with 
many  tenants,  if  only  the  rent  is  low. 
This  feeling  is  so  strong  that  the  tenant 
will  often  bear  with  all  sorts  of  incon- 
veniences and  disrepair,  grumbling  at 
times  to  the  agent,  but  rarely  asserting 
his  right  to  have  the  house  kept  in  good 
condition.  He  will  put  up  with  leaky 
roofs,  damp  walls,  wet  cellars,  or  any 
one  of  a  dozen  other  defects  without 
protest.  He  fears  that  if  he  does  pro- 
test, he  will  be  told  to  move  or  else, 
insisting  on  having  improvements  made, 
his  rent  will  be  increased. 

Few  tenants  regard  rent  from  the 
right  point  of  view.  They  estimate  the 
amount  charged  as  high  or  low  accord- 
ing to  their  incomes  and  not  according 
to  what  it  purchases  in  conveniences 
that  are  conducive  to  health  and  com- 
fort. A  man  may  pay  only  $10  a  month 
for  four  rooms  and  yet  his  dwelling- 
place  may  actually  cost  him  more  than 
that  of  some  one  else  who  spends  $12 
for  the  same  number  of  rooms. 

The  first  may  get  a  dwelling  with 
poor  drainage  and  an  inadequate  water 
supply,  while  the  second  may  secure  a 
house  having  good  drainage  and  ample 


water  supply  .and  a  bathroom  as  well. 

The  second  pays  the  smaller  rent  al- 
though in  dollars  it  seems  larger. 

In  reality  the  extra  amount  is  a  health 
and  comfort  insurance  as  well  as  an 
economic  saving.  It  buys  the  things 
that  help  to  ward  off  sickness,  to  keep 
the  body  strong  and  the  mind  alert.  It 
helps  to  save  doctors'  and  druggists'  bills 
and  to  produce  greater  working  efficiency 
in  both  husband  and  wife.  Actual  rent, 
therefore,  should  be  figured  not  merely 
through  comparing  dollar  spent  with 
dollar  earned,  but  also  through  making 
the  dollar  spent  afford  protection 
against  sickness  and  pain  and  other  and 
greater  losses. 

What  is  the  effect  of  improvements 
upon  rents?  It  is  true  that  in  many 
cases  when  a  landlord  has  been  required 
to  make  improvements  rents  do  go  up, 
but  it  is  not  always  true,  and  it  is  seldom 
true  unless  there  are  a  number  of  other 
factors  at  work  helping  to  produce  this 
result.  It  is  the  popular  opinion,  how- 
ever, that  rents  increase  with  improve- 
ments. People  recall  from  personal  ex- 
perience cases  which  bear  out  this  opin- 
ion. These  few  cases,  perhaps  impress- 
ed upon  their  minds  by  a  sense  of  in- 
justice, lead  them  to  conclude  that  im- 
provements are  usually  followed  by  high- 
er rents.  That  this  conclusion  is  wrong 
is  indicated  by  a  study  of  the  effect  of 
improvements  upon  rents  made  by  the 
Philadelphia  Housing  Commission. 

For  two  years  the  Philadelphia  Hous- 
ing Commission  has  been  active  in  forc- 
ing the  repair  of  defective  properties. 
Some  of  the  repairs  were  structural  in 
character.  Weak  walls  were  strength- 
ened or  fire  escapes  were  required. 
Others  were  of  a  sanitary  nature,  call- 
ing perhaps  for  the  cleaning,  filling  and 
abandoning  of  yard  vaults  and  the  in- 
stallation of  water  closets.  Many  were 
less  expensive,  consisting  only  of  the 
laying  of  pipes  and  the  placing  of  fix- 
tures for  additional  water,  or  the  repair 
of  defective  plumbing  and  leaky  roofs. 

The  average  rent  was  $12,  although 
the  extremes  ranged  from  $6  to  $50 
per  month.  The  average  cost  of  the 
forced  improvements  amounted  to  about 


six  months'  rent.  In  some  of  the  smaller 
properties  where  assessments  were 
levied  for  street  improvements  at  the 
same  time  the  total  cost  to  the  owner 
absorbed  a  full  years'  return.  In  other 
cases  where  the  houses  were  let  for 
from  $30  to  $50  per  month  the  cost  of 
the  changes  averaged  $100  per  house. 
As  the  houses  were  improved  upon  the 
complaint  of  the  commission,  it  was  pos- 
sible for  the  inspectors  to  get  accurate 
data  covering  the  rents  paid  before  and 
after  the  changes  were  made. 

In  all,  1,540  house  records  were  se- 
cured. For  1,396  houses  the  rents  did 
not  change.  For  126  the  increases  var- 
ied from  50  cents  to  $1.  In  each  of 
eighteen  cases  there  was  a  decrease  of 
$1  a  month.  The  study  thus  showed 
that  only  8.18  per  cent  of  the  houses 
had  higher  rents  after  improvements 
were  made,  while  1.17  per  cent  had  lower 
and  90.65  per  cent  remained  unchanged. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  that 
forced  improvements  did  not  affect  rents 
at  all,  for  the  study  shows  a  wide  differ- 
ence in  the  percentage  of  increase  be- 
tween properties  in  old  and  new  areas. 
Information  for  1,238  houses  was  ob- 
tained by  block  canvass.  Of  these,  503 
were  in  the  new  area  and  735  were  in 
the  old,  yet  the  percentage  of  increase 
for  the  former  was  16.3  per  cent  while 
for  the  latter  it  was  only  5.8  per  cent. 
In  the  older  area  also,  the  percentage  of 
decreased  rentals  following  improve- 
ments was  1.9  per  cent  as  contrasted 
with  a  trifle  over  one  half  of  1  per  cent 
in  the  newer  area. 

The  investigation  indicates  that  defi- 
nite factors  operate  to  control  rents  and 
serve  to  check  their  increase.  Principal 
among  these  are:  First,  the  tendency  of 
a  neighborhood  to  work  toward  its  max- 
imum rental,  which  does  not  easily 
change  after  having  been  reached;  and 
second,  the  supply  of  and  demand  for 
houses.  The  older  a  neighborhood  is, 
the  stronger  is  the  likelihood  that  it  has 
reached  its  maximum  rental  condition 
and  that  this  rental  will  remain  station- 
ary even  after  improvements  unless  the 
number  of  occupants  per  house  becomes 
greater.  The  foregoing  figures  would 
seem  to  indicate  this. 

Moreover,  the  majority  of  houses  in 
our  cities  are  held  as  investments  or 
for  speculation.  Few  are  privately 
owned.  This  creates  a  large  competing 
class  among  tenants  but  it  also  creates 
a  large  competing  class  among  owners. 
When  the  supply  of  houses  exceeds  the 
demand,  as  it  does  in  Philadelphia  by 
over  20,000  houses,  the  competition 
among  tenants  is  reduced  while  that 
among  owners  for  tenants  is  increased. 
Under  such  a  condition  the  tenant,  to 
the  extent  that  he  is  willing  to  move 
when  dissatisfied,  controls  the  situation. 

PUT  THE  PUPIL  ON  THE  BOARD 

The  superintendent  was  examining  the 
school. 

"Who  wrote  Hamlet?"  he  asked. 

A  very  frightened  little  boy  rose  to 
his  feet  and  said:  "Please,  sir,  I  didn't." 

The  superintendent  was  telling  one  of 
the  members  of  the  school  board. 

"Haw !  Haw !"  said  he,  "I  bet  the  little 
rascal  did  it  all  the  time." — National 
Monthly. 
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In  aspiration  and  the 
struggle  to  harmonize 
her  thought  and  ac- 
tion, Florence  Night- 
ingale's young  woman- 
hood was  as  modern 
as  the  Revolt  of  the 
Young  Rich. 

The  core  of  her  ex- 
perjence  in  the  Crimea 
was  intense  activity  as 
an  administrative  and 
sanitary  reformer,  not 
the  service  of  the  "ministering  angel"  of 
the  legend. 

The  uses  to  which  she  put  that  ex- 
perience,— her  brief  inhabitation  of 
reality, — gave  her  fifty  years  of  inces- 
sant work,  parallel  in  purpose  (un- 
paralleled in  persistence)  to  the  years 
social  workers  devote  to  state  legislatures 
and  city  administrations. 

Her  methods  of  work  anticipated  the 
latest  School  for  Public  Service  and  Re- 
search. She  felt  her  facts  (the  death  of 
9,000  soldiers  from  neglect,  not  neces- 
sity), tabulated  causes,  devised  graphic 
forms  for  the  statistics  she  collected  with 
passion,  and  created  publicity  for  reports 
which  she  never  expected  to  be  self-ex- 
ecuting. 

Miss  Nightingale  worked  in  silence 
and  behind  the  scenes,  in  continuous 
communication  with  the  War  and  India 
Offices,  acting  as  the  solicitor  who  fur- 
nishes instructions  on  the  case,  to  states- 
men in  the  public  eye. 

"Nobody  knows  how  many  lives  are 
saved  by  your  nurses  in  hospitals;  how 
many  thousand  soldiers  who  would  have 
fallen  victims  to  bad  air,  bad  water,  bad 
drainage  and  ventilation  are  now  alive 
owing  to  your  forethought  and  diligence ; 
.how  many  natives  of  India  have  been 
preserved  from  famine  and  oppression 
and  the  load  of  debt  by  a  sick  lady  who 
can  scarcely  leave  her  bed.  The  world 
does  not  know  all  this  or  think  about  it," 
wrote  Dr.  Jowett  to  Miss  Nightingale 
in  1879,  a  few  months  before  her  six- 
tieth birthday.  "You  are  a  myth  in 
your  lifetime." 

John  Stuart  Mill,  with  whom  as  with 
Jowett,  she  shared  intimate  counsel, 
urged  her  to  work  in  a  direct  and  open 
manner  rather  than  by  moving  hidden 
springs.  She  agreed  that  women's  po- 
litical power  should  be  "direct  and  open," 
but  answered  for  herself  that  she  "could 
work  better  off  the  stage  than  on  it" 
At  "that  jargon  about  inspiration  com- 
ing from  'woman' "  she  laughed.  "My 
part  of  administration  has  been  the  re- 
verse,— dogged  work." 


Much  of  Miss  Nightingale's  influence 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  men  who  saw 
her  first  as  a  matter  of  affairs  became 
her  friends.  In  large  measure  her  work 
was  dependent  on  "temples  of  friendship" 
with  political  administrators,  as  in  the 
case  of  her  "dear  Master,"  Sidney  Her-1 
bert,  and  her  hero,  Sir  John  Lawrence, 
the  first  of  five  viceroys  to  wait  upon 
her  before  their  departure  for  India. 

Mr.  Herbert,  with  whom  she  initiated 
her  reforms  for  the  welfare  of  the  Brit- 
ish soldier,  completely  satisfied  her  idea 
of  a  friend  as  "one  who  will  and  can 
join  you  in  a  work  the  sole  purpose  of 
which  is  to  serve  God."  Such  a  friend 
and  fellow  worker  was  Arthur  Clough, 
who  devoted  more  strength  than  he  could 
well  afford  to  fetch  and  carry  for  her 
as  secretary  of  the  Nightingale  Fund 
which  established  at  St.  Thomas'  Hos- 
pital the  first  modern  training  school  for 
nurses. 

Of  Miss  Nightingale's  achievements  as 
a  central  department  relating  to  nursing 
and  hospitals  in  war  and  peace,  the  world 
already  knows  more  than  of  her  other 
relationships.  But  there  is  much  on 
nursing  and  the  dark  years  of  the  Crim- 
ean War  which  will  be  read  with  fresh 
and  rapid  interest  in  the  pages  of  Sir 
Edward  Cook's  admirable  life. 

In  addition  there  is  revelation  on  reve- 
lation of  the1  industry  and  mental  grasp, 
the  physical  weakness  and  strength  of 
will  of  the  public  servant  for  whom  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  externally  meant 
"airy  hospitals,  more  scientific  nursing, 
brighter  barracks,  cleaner  homes  and 
better  laid  drains." 

There  is  equal  revelation  of  the  ser- 
vant of  God  for  whom  mysticism  was 
"merely  a  hard  word  for  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  within." 

The  bibliography  and  index  appended 
to  the  life  are  of  exceptional  value. 

BELLE  SHERWIN. 
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WARDS  OF  THE  STATE 

By  Tighe  Hopkins.  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.  340  pp.  Price  $3.00;  by  mail  of 
THE  SURVEY  $3.16. 

Wards  of  the  State 
is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  prison 
books  recently  eman- 
ating from  England. 
The  author  is  not  a 
trained  penologist ; 
he  sees  things  from 
the  "outside."  He 
has  been  a  wide  read- 
er and  a  clear  "see- 
er"  of  things,  and 
his  book  is  particu- 
larly adapted  to  the  general  reader  who 
wants  to  have  an  intelligent  view  of 
English  prison  methods. 


Mr.  Hopkins  gives  much  in  quotations 
and  in  the  opinions  of  other  people; 
necessarily,  because  his  prison  visiting 
has  been  limited.  But  for  all  that  he 
has  sound  views.  The  book  would  not 
rank  as  authoritative,  in  its  statements 
of  English  or  Scotch  prison  conditions, 
with  the  recent  publications  of  Dr. 
Quinton  for  England  and  Dr.  Devon 
for  Scotland.  But  Mr.  Hopkins  is 
good  co-ordinate  reading.  Pity  it  is, 
that  our  American  observers  are  not 
publishing  more  well-digested  books  on 
American  prisons  and  methods.  We 
have  altogether  too  many  magazine  and 
newspaper  "stories"  like  those  of  Haw- 
thorne. 

After  an  introductory  chapter  on  so- 
ciety's crime  against  the  criminal,  Mr. 
Hopkins  describes  the  characteristics  of 
penal  servitude,  prison  labor,  the  Bor- 
stal system,  the  use  of  the  library,  and 
then  turns  to  modern  methods  of  iden- 
tification a_nd  criminal-catching.  Part 
III  is  an  interesting  discussion  of  the 
futility  of  flogging,  the  inequality  of 
sentences,  and  the  general  thesis  that 
imprisonment  is  a  failure.  Of  course, 
the  most  modern  trend  in  England  is 
toward  the  working  out  of  a  sane  in- 
determinate sentence,  the  increased  use 
of  probation,  more  association  of  pris- 
oners, the  development  of  parole  and  of 
discharged  prisoners'  aid  societies,  and 
the  permanent  custodial  treatment  of 
recidivists.  Mr.  Hopkins  tells  very  in- 
terestingly of  these  developments. 

O.  F.  LEWIS. 

CRIME  AND  ITS  REPRESSION 

By  Gustav  Aschaffenburg.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.  331  pp.  Price  $4.00;  by 
mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $4.18. 

Crime  and  Its  Re- 
pression is  a  splen- 
did text  book  of 
methods,  and  a  statis- 
tical delight.  Dr. 
Aschaffenburg  first 
published  Das  Ver- 
brechen  und  Seine 
Bekaempfung  in 
1903 ;  the  present 
edition  has  been  re- 
vised, and  is  render- 
ed into  excellent 
English  by  Mr.  Albrecht.  The  book  is 
lucid,  dispassionate,  and  exceptionally 
interesting  throughout. 

The  author  knows  the  weaknesses  of 
present-day  statistics,  and  draws  his 
conclusions  conservatively.  He  is  a 
modern,  in  that  he  is  an  adherent  of 
neither  the  classical  nor  the  positive 
school;  is  looking  constantly  for  better 
light  upon  a  complicated  problem;  and. 
recognizing  that  "society  is  responsible 
to  the  criminal,  and  the  criminal  to  so- 
ciety," sees  clearly  that  "the  means 
hitherto  employed  in  combatting  critn- 
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inality   have  proved  to  be   ineffective." 

The  last  sentence  of  his  book  is  the 
keynote.  ''Only  dispassionate  consider- 
ation, that  views  impartially  the  phen- 
omena that  we  call  crimes,  which  ob- 
serves first,  and  then  concludes — in  a 
word,  the  natural  scientific  method — can 
smooth  the  way  that  leads  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  crime  and  of  criminals."  So 
his  book  divides  itself  logically  into 
three  parts:  The  social  causes  of 
crime ;  the  individual  causes  of  crime ; 
and  the  summary  of  present  conditions, 
treatment,  and  a  forecast  of  what  should 
be  done. 

He  adheres  to  statistical  methods 
without  making  of  figures  a  fetish.  As 
a  method,  Crime  and  Its  Repression  is 
admirable.  His  long  experience  as 
clinician,  physician  in  an  institution  for 
the  insane,  professor  in  a  German  Uni- 
versity, has  made  him  especially  compe- 
tent to  produce  a  book  that  is  distinct- 
ly valuable  in  America  as  well  as 
Europe. 

The  third  section  of  the  book  presents 
perhaps  the  best  short  summary  of  the 
treatment  of  the  criminal  that  could  be 
recommended.  Though  based  on  Ger- 
man facts  and  experiences,  it  sounds 
mainly  like  a  carefully  prepared  review 
of  our  American  crime  conditions, 
treatment,  and  a  forecast  of  a  compre- 
hensive constructive  program  for  the 
next  twenty  years.  Little  is  lacking, 
but  much  is  condensed.  American 
students  and  "doers"  should  have  this 
book,  not  only  in  their  libraries,  but  in 
their  hands. 

The  American  Institute  of  Criminal 
Law  and  Criminology  continues  to  jus- 
tify its  existence,  in  publishing  such 
translations  of  standard  works  of  other 
tongues.  We  have  little  current  need  of 
the  spoken  languages,  but  we  are  barred 
from  much  that  is  most  valuable  in 
modern  theory  and  practice  unless  we 
can  command  the  literature  of  Germany, 
Italy,  and  France. 

O.  F.  LEWIS. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  CHARACTER  BUILDING 

By  Arthur  Holmes.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company.  336  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by 
mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.35. 

One  who  has  read 
the  earlier  book  by 
Dr.  Holmes  on  the 
Conservation  of  the 
Child  is  prepared  to 
find  unusual  excel- 
lence in  this  book. 
Such  excellence  it 
has  together  with  one 
rather  exasperating 
defect.  Its  excellen- 
ces are  due  to  the 
sound  scholarship, 
wide  experience  with  children  and 
charming  lucidity  of  style  which  are 
found  together  scattered  throughout  the 
book.  The  defect  seems  to  me  to  be 
chiefly  due  to  the  failure  of  the  author 
to  recognize  that  his  own  digest  and  re- 
statement of  scores  of  extracts  from 
other  authors  would  be  far  more  inter- 
esting and  useful  to  the  ordinary  read- 
er than  are  the  quotations.  One  can 
well  understand  the  comfort  it  is  to  an 
author  in  such  a  wide  field  as  this  to  feel 
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himself  buttressed  by  the  words  of  some 
master  in  the  subject  being  discussed. 
But  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  in 
many  cases  enough  of  the  context  is 
given  to  do  full  justice  to  the  thought  of 
the  author  quoted,  and  surely  the  va- 
rieties in  style  in  the  quotations  and  the 
mention  in  them  of  matters  extraneous 
to  the  immediate  thesis  are  so  many 
that  the  net  result  for  the  reader  is 
distinctly  confusing  and  unpleasant.  If 
it  were  possible  to  put  all  these  quota- 
tions into  the  crucible  of  the  author's 
own  mental  laboratory,  and  then  to  have 
the  irreducible  minimum  of  metal  recast 
in  paragraphs  that  would  be  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  many  paragraphs  al- 
ready cast  and  presented  in  this  book  we 
should  have,  in  my  opinion,  a  book  of 
rare  charm  and  value  to  those  who  are 
interested  either  in  teaching  academic 
subjects  or  in  training  persons  to  the 
practice  of  social  ethics. 

The  following  quotation  states  the  au- 
thor's thesis: 

"It  endeavors  to  see  the  subject  of 
child-training  from  the  genetic  point  of 
view.  The  child  on  his  way  to  manhood 
is  assumed  to  climb  the  stairs  in  well- 
marked  stages.  His  modes  of  growth 
are  definite  and  fairly  well-fixed.  He  is 
neither  plastic  nor  hard.  He  is  organic, 
living,  developing.  He  cannot  be  knead- 
ed like  dough,  nor  hammered  like  iron, 
nor  carved  like  marble,  but  he  can  be 
guided  like  a  vine  upon  a  trellis. 

"To  trace  his  stages  of  growth  a  be- 
ginning is  made  with  the  remotest  orig- 
ins of  the  individual.  Back  of  the  germ- 
cell  and  beyond  to  the  time  of  pre-cell  for- 
mations character  is  traced  to  find  its 
sources.  Heredity  is  presented,  not  as 
a  terrible  and  determined  ogre,  but  full 
of  potentialities,  unpredictable.  From 
this  point  of  view  efforts  at  child-im- 
provement after  birth  are  practicable 
and  full  of  promise.  Environment  and 
education  are  the  final  arbiters  of  man's 
destiny.  Ideas  can  exercise  the  con- 
trolling force  in  a  man's  life  and  con- 
duct." 

A  portion  of  the  brief  paragraph  en- 
titled The  Inner  Essence  of  the  Play- 
ground must  serve  to  point  the  review- 
er's plea  for  a  revision  of  the  whole 
book  in  the  author's  own  words.  "The 
playworld  is  the  internal  world  of  a 
child  when  he  is  doing  something  that 
he  enjoys.  The  enjoyment  is  not  a  mere 
titillation  of  feeling  like  grown  people's 
amusements,  nor  a  passing  pleasurable 
wave  of  the  moment.  It  is  a  solid  and 
abiding  satisfaction  that  consumes  the 
whole  being.  Its  closest  analogue  amongst 
grown  persons  is  the  divine  passion 
which  comes  to  the  artist  when  he  feels 
himself  pouring  into  his  work  the  best 
that  ever  yet  came  to  his  soul;  the  uni- 
fied, totally-devoted  feeling  that  comes 
to  all  of  us  at  intervals  when  we  enter 
those  rare  moments  of  exaltation  linked 
with  doing  the  thing  that  springs  from 
the  profound  depths  underlying  the 
flimsy  nothings  of  daily  trivialities." 

The  climax  of  the  discussion  is  found 
in  the  author's  contrast  between  moral 
training  and  moral  instruction.  The 
former  is  held  to  emphasize  habit,  and 
the  external,  overt  act,  while  the  lat- 
ter must  deal  primarily  with  intentions. 
— "What  intentions  should  be  taught, 


how  they  can  be  taught,  when  they  shall 
be  taught"  are  questions  which  social 
welfare  in  a  democracy  demands  that 
parents  and  teachers  know  how  to  an- 
swer. Professor  Holmes  is  on  the 
track  of  helpful  answers.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  he  will  work  them  out  so 
clearly  that  the  wayfaring  man  may  not 
only  read  but  understand. 

HENRY  W.  THURSTON. 
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THE  QUEST  OF  THE  BEST  INSIGHTS  INTO 
ETHICS  FOR  PARENTS.  ITEACHERS,  AND 
LEADERS  OF  BOYS 

By  William  DeWitt  Hyde.  T.  Y. 
Crowell  Co.  267  pp.  Price  $1.00;  by 
mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.10. 

In  writing  his  new 
book,  President  Hyde 
worked  in  co-opera- 
tion with  six  students 
of  Bowdoin  College 
for  six  weeks.  To 
them  he  explained 
his  "general  plan, 
submitting  for  their 
discussion  and  criti- 
cism such  portions  as 
I  had  written,  and  as- 
signing to  them  cer- 
tain portions  to  write.  Accordingly,  the 
following  pages  are  a  joint  product;  not 
only  representing  as  the  result  of  criti- 
cisms and  suggestions  their  fresher 
recollection  of  boy  life,  but  in  several 
sections  being  their  work  precisely  as  they 
wrote  it."  The  chapters  thus  prepared 
were  then  submitted  in  May,  1913,  to 
the  criticism  of  a  group  of  three  hun- 
dred expert  workers  with  boys,  at  Cul- 
ver, Ind. 

As  a  result  "some  things  were  put  in, 
and  more  left  out."  The  book  as  it  now 
stands  is  therefore  a  unified  positive 
statement  of  the  opinions  of  many  men, 
most  of  them  young,  about  boys^for 
the  use,  not  of  the  boys  themselves,  but 
of  adults  who  are  to  work  with  boys. 

Its  first  five  chapters  are  really  five 
theses. 

1.  From  a  social  viewpoint  and  judg- 
ed objectively,  "boys  are  by  nature  bad — 
yet  this  elemental  badness  is  the  stuff 
which  we  must  help  them  make  over  in- 
to the  goodness  (social)  of  which  it  is 
the  germ." 

2.  "We  cannot  make  this  natural  bad- 
ness  into   goodness   by   commands   and 
penalties." 

3.  "The  quest  of  the  best  is  the  aim 
to  fulfill  each  interest  so  far  as  it  fur- 
thers the  fulfillment,    in    proportion  to 
their  worth  and  claim,  of  all  interests  of 
all  persons." 

4.  "Acceptance    of    anything    other 
than  the  best,  after  the  best  is  known, 
is  sin     ...     either  of  excess  or  de- 
fect." 

5.  "The  only  power  that  can  draw  a 
boy  out  of  his  natural  badness  and  his 
conscious  sin  .  .   .  is  a  parent,  teacher,  or 
friend,  who,  already  in  this  quest  him- 
self, shares  the  boy's  interests  with  him, 
and  by  close,  constant  contact  lets  the 
boy  catch  from  him  his  own  contagious 
character." 

Under  each  thesis  the  author  dis- 
cusses the  specific  characteristics  which 
in  their  primary  and  anti-social  mani- 
festations are  commonly  called  bad,  but 
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which  under  right  conditions  and  the 
right  personal  inspiration  are  also  germs 
of  the  good — even  the  best.  These  char- 
acteristics are  thus  stated:  "Boys  are 
by  nature  slovenly,  gluttonous,  intem- 
perate, mischievous,  lazy,  extravagant, 
cowardly,  dishonest,  untruthful,  dilatory, 
disorderly,  vulgar,  ill-mannered,  con- 
tentious, treacherous,  conceited,  licen- 
tious, vindictive,  murderous,  selfish." 

The  worker  with  boys  who  thinks 
his  responsibility  light  and  his  job  easy, 
will  find  little  comfort  in  President 
Hyde's  dictum  about  him. 

"The  man  who  .  .  .  will  help 
save  a  boy,  must  himself  be  the  biggest 
and  best  type  of  man,"  and  prove  it  by 
his  own  success  in  making  stepping 
stones  to  higher  things  out  of  the  above 
named  characteristics. 

Although  somewhat  dogmatic  in 
statement,  this  little  book  attempts  to 
deal  with  facts  as  they  are  in  a  virile, 
sane,  suggestive  way  to  any  reader  who 
has  courage  enough  to  face  the  whole 
issue  in  himself  and  in  the  boys  whom 
he  knows. 

HENRY  W.  THURSTON. 
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THE  MIXING 

By  Bouck  White.  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.  344  pp.  Price  $1.20;  by  mail  of 
THE  SURVEY  $1.32. 

The  Mixing  is  the 
story  of  how  a  down 
and  out  rural  village, 
with  a  small  Italian 
settlement  and  a  sum- 
mer colony,  found  it- 
self— or  was  found  by 
a  discouraged  young 
divine  and  a  few  of 
the  summer  folk — and 
transformed  itself  and 
its  people.  Even 
Italian  "Shantytown" 
finally  became  spotless  town,  the  "Crack- 
er-barrel" council  of  indolent,  indepen- 
dent pessimists  became  industrious  and 
enthusiastic  co-operators,  and  the  hard- 
ened, old,  rich  city  resident  was  trans- 
formed into  new  life  and  service  and  his 
daughter  brought  within  the  folds  of  the 
church  and  the  arms  of  its  minister. 

The  activities,  organizations,  institu- 
tions called  into  being  in  this  process  are 
most  of  them  familiar  to  students  of 
rural  life.  The  significance  of  the  book 
for  such  is  the  vision  it  gives  of  what 
may  be  won,  and  in  particular  the  vision 
— made  possible  by  the  novel  form — of 
the  results  in  individual  human  lives. 
The  characters  are  only  sketched,  but 
are  true  to  life,  and  sustain  the  interest. 
The  chief  interest  is  in  the  institutions 
developed:  traveling  library,  bathing 
beach,  park,  club  house,  co-operative 
market,  etc.,  etc.  But,  as  in  real  life,  it 
is  the  human  elements  that  make  it  in- 
teresting, the  human  promotion  and  the 
human  obstruction. 

It  is  a  book  far  more  likely  to  be  read 
by  villagers  than  Mr.  Farwell's,  because 
it  is  fiction,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  prove 
an  important  educational  factor  in  the 
movement  for  village  improvement 

The  city  people  are  what  make  the 
equation  what  it  is,  and  they  furnish  the 
original  initiative  and  most  of  the  re- 


sources. The  Mixing  should  therefore 
prove  a  helpful  book  to  the  increasing 
number  of  summer  residents  in  rural 
towns  who  want  to  know  how  they  can 
be  something  more  than  an  object  of 
curiosity,  and  a  source  of  discontent  and 
easy  profit  to  the  native  villagers. 

JOHN  R,  HOWARD,  JR. 
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VILLAGE  IMPROVEMENT 

By  Parris  T.  Farwell.  Sturgis  and 
Walton  Co.  362  pp.  Price  $1.00;  by 
mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.11. 

This  latest  addition 
to  The  Farmer's  Prac- 
tical Library  meets  a 
demand  for  informa- 
tion as  to  the  organi- 
zation, method,  and 
proper  activities  of  an 
association  to  better 
conditions  in  a  small 
country  town.  The 
name  "village  im- 
provement" suggests 
to  most  of  us  flower- 
beds at  the  cross-roads,  refuse  cans  to 
put  scraps  in,  watering  troughs,  and 
memorial  tablets.  But  this  new  book 
makes  it  cover  not  only  beautification. 
but  health,  education,  law  and  order,  co- 
operation, religion  and  play. 

The  thousands  of  village  improvement 
societies  which  meander  along,  content 
to  plant  a  few  trees,  oil  the  main  street, 
set  out  red  geraniums  in  front  of  the 
library,  and  conduct  an  occasional  cam- 
paign against  dropping  papers  in  the 
street,  will  be  stimulated  by  this  book 
to  more  continuous  and  deep-going  activ- 
ities,— stimulated  not  alone  by  suggest- 
ed ideas  but  by  stories  of  deeds  ac- 
complished in  towns  in  nearly  every 
state  in  the  country. 

The  book  might  have  found  a  wider 
hearing  among  present-day  rural  work- 
ers if  it  had  been  given  some  such  title 
as  Rural  Betterment;  but  the  approach 
to  various  sides  of  rural  life  home, 
school,  grange,  church,  roads,  is  through 
the  village  improvement  association.  And 
in  these  days  when  students  are  looking 
out  for  new  agencies  through  which  to 
work  for  a  fuller  rural  life,  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  in  thousands  of  com- 
munities there  exist  already  these  so- 
cieties which  need  only  the  vision  of 
greater  service  to  make  them  the  best 
possible  medium  for  the  needed  in- 
fluences. 

Then,  top,  the  communities  without 
such  societies,  which  are  wanting  some 
sort  of  an  organization  to  get  things 
done,  may  well  turn  to  the  simple  type 
of  the  village  improvement  society,  and 
to  the  splendid  things  that  have  been 
done  in  its  name. 

Mr.  Farwell  has  gathered  together  in 
this  book  experience  extending  over  many 
years,  from  people  and  places  well  known 
or  never  before  heard  of.  The  book 
is  brought  right  down  to  date,  and  is  an 
important  contribution  to  the  chronicles 
of  rural  achievement.  No  village  li- 
brary should  be  without  it.  No  one  in- 
tent upon  village  improvement  should 
fail  to  read  it. 

JOHN   R.  HOWARD,  JR. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  DAVID  BLAUSTEIN 

By  Miriam  Blaustein.  Printed  for  the 
author  by  McBride,  Nast  &  Co.  305 
pp.  Price  $2.25 ;  by  mail  of  THE  SUR- 
VEY $2.40. 

Formal  review 
could  not  do  justice 
to  this  book  even  as 
it  fails  to  do  justice 
to  the  man  whose 
memory  it  honors. 
David  Blaustein,  "in- 
tellectual," took  no 
special  pride  in  his 
academic  "American- 
ization"— via  Har- 
vard. Rather  did  it 
vex  his  simple  soul 
that  such  "honors"  should  be  more  high- 
ly esteemed  by  Jews  as  "professional" 
qualifications  for  social  work  among 
Jews  than  his  native,  vernacular  com- 
mand of  the  Yiddish  "jargon" — even  as 
his  "commanding  presence"  was  held  to 
be  a  more  valuable  "institutional"  asset 
than  the  sympathetic  bonhomie,  that 
democratic  Cafe-Camaraderie  which 
constituted  him  incomparably  the  most 
reliable  interpreter  of  the  "lower  East 
Side"  (with  the  accent  on  the  low)  to 
its  sincerely  philanthropic  benefactors 
outside  the  Ghetto, — however  unselfish 
their  motives,  yet  none  the  less  "out- 
siders." 

When,  in  1898,  David  Blaustein  be- 
came superintendent  of  the  Educational 
Alliance  its  work  had  not  been  special- 
ized to  meet  the  peculiar  needs  of  the 
Jewish  Slav  immigrant  family.  It  was 
concerned  almost  exclusively  with  what 
might  be  called  the  "quick  lunch,"  super- 
ficially imitative  "Americanization"  of 
the  younger  element  (Ghetto-born,  here 
or  abroad),  for  speedy  admission  to  the 
public  schools  and  practical  "absorption" 
as  wage-earners. 

Admitting  this  to  be  a  necessary  first 
step,  David  Blaustein  nevertheless  held 
that  the  institution's  fundamental  and 
everlasting  concern  should  be  the  de- 
velopment of  true  civic  consciousness 
based  upon  the  conservation  of  parental 
(rather  than  patriarchal)  authority  ac- 
companied by  a  revival  of  enlightened 
yet  sympathetic  filial  devotion — organic 
Americanization  of  the  family  as  a 
whole. 

The  Alliance  seemed  to  have  been  in- 
jected into,  if  not  actually  superimposed 
upon,  the  "district"  in  which  its  build- 
ing was  "located."  At  any  rate  it  was 
not  the  true  "neighborhood  center"  pre- 
figured by  David  Blaustein.  "The  peo- 
ple of  the  East  Side,"  said  he,  "are  a  live 
people  ...  a  'peculiar'  people  in 
contact  with  peculiar  conditions  and 
sometimes  they  go  about  things  in  a 
naive  way."  Their  "alien"  point  of 
view,  and  their  "peculiar"  ways  did  not, 
however,  feaze  David  Blaustein,  who  in- 
stinctively apprehended  their  cultural 
and  ethical  value  as  essential  elements 
in  the  evolution  of  this  heterogeneously 
composite  nation  into  a  harmoniously 
compounded  people. 

The  encouragement  of  intuitive  self- 
expression,  and  communal  self-assertion 
(sympathetically  guided  rather  than  au- 
tocratically "managed")  was  David 
Blaustein's  institutional  ideal.  His  op- 
timism was  unfailing;  his  opportunism 
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fertile  in  practical  expedients.  For  a 
time  the  institution's  multitudinous 
"Americanizing"  activities  seemed  to 
presage  its  superintendent's  unqualified 
''success."  But  David  Blaustein  had  be- 
come the  "Moses  of  the  East  Side"  when 
he  was  hired  to  be  "superintendent"  of 
the  Alliance,  only.  Trap  de  ~ele. 

"One  has  all  the  time  to  consider  the 
wishes  and  whims  of  'contributors' " 
•was  his  private  lament.  "And  in  the 
•end  the  people,  for  whose  benefit  I  am 
supposed  to  be  here,  naturally  become 
suspicious  of  my  motives  as  the  pre- 
sumed representative  of  some  covert 
policy.  ...  I  cannot  but  wonder 
how  it  was  possible  to  accomplish  what 
I  did  in  the  face  of  my  'boards'  and 
their  women  members." 

He  could  not  stand  the  strain  of  con- 
stant contention.  Work  and  worry  had 
undermined  his  health.  After  nine  years' 
service  David  Blaustein  "resigned." 
The  tragedy  of  a  year's  experiment  in 
practical  "banking"  and  the  Chicago 
"experiences"  which  followed,  humiliat- 
ed his  ingenuous  spirit ;  and  when  he  be- 
gan his  immigration  seminar  in  the 
School  of  Philanthropy  the  shadow  of 
•death  was  already  upon  him. 

Though  his  work  was  thwarted,  his 
ideas  survive ;  his  ideals  cannot  perish ! 
E.  W.  KRACKOWIZER. 


THE    MODERN    TREATMENT   OF    NERVOUS 
AND  MENTAL  DISEASES 

Edited  by  Drs.  W.  A.  White  and 
Smith  Ely  Jelliffe.  Lea  and  Febiger. 
2  volumes,  867  and  900  pp.  respec- 
tively. Price  $6.00  each;  by  mail  of 
THE  SURVEY  $6.30  each. 

The  treatment  of 
nervous  and  mental 
diseases  calls  for  the 
highest  type  of  medi- 
cal endeavor.  The 
contributors  to  these 
two  volumes  include 
many  of  the  best  men 
in  America.  Have- 
lock  Ellis,  Ernest 
Jones,  Gordon 
Holmes,  and  S.  A.  R. 
Wilson 


Eugenics 

Alcoholism 

Social  Disease 


are  names 
known  to  both  the  lay  and  medical  pub- 
lic as  among  the  leaders  of  English 
•medicine. 

Of  especial  interest  to  the  general 
public  are  the  chapters  on  eugenics  and 
heredity,  alcoholism,  syphilis,  and  the 
•use  of  salvarsan. 

The  chapter  on  alcohol  presents  this 
subject  from  the  medical  viewpoint, 
considering  alcohol  as  the  cause  of  men- 
tal and  nervous  disease.  It  is  much 
easier  and  much  more  effective  to  avoid 
the  causes  of  disease  than  to  attempt  to 
cure.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  dis- 
eases due  to  alcohol.  The  assembling 
of  more  and  more  exact  statistics  show- 
ing the  havoc  wrought  by  this  poison 
shows  the  alcohol  question  to  be  the 
greatest  medico-social  problem  of  the 
"day.  The  doctor,  the  keeper  of  the  in- 
sane, the  judge,  and  the  jailer  see  the 
results  of  the  use  of  alcohol  as  no  others 
^o. 

The  sections  on  symptomatic  psycho- 
ses, and  paranoia  and  paranoid  states, 
•give  the  lay  as  well  as  the  medical  read- 


ers an  excellent  idea  of  the  way  highly 
trained  minds  are  today  considering  the 
mental  mechanisms  of  insanity. 

There  are  good  sections  on  the  more 
ordinary  subjects,  such  as  the  treatment 
of  headaches,  stuttering,  syphilis,  etc. 
The  final  chapter  is  a  conservative  re- 
view of  the  surgery  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. 

RALPH  C.  HAMILL,  M.D. 
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"a  Volunteer 
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"BROKE"— THE  MAN  WITHOUT  THE  DIME 

By  Edwin  A.  Brown.  Browne  and 
Howell  Co.  370  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by 
mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.62. 

"Broke"  is  an  argu- 
ment for  municipal 
lodging  houses,  or,  as 
the  author  prefers  to 
call  them,  municipal 
emergency  homes.  The 
book  contains  a  rec- 
ord of  the  author's  ex- 
perience in  all  the  im- 
portant cities  of  the 
country  as  a  homeless 
man  seeking  a  night's 
lodging  and  without 
the  price  to  pay  for  it.  One  is  tempted 
to  suggest  that  he  should  have  saved 
himself  the  trouble  and  hardship  which 
he  describes.  He  might  have  written  a 
much  stronger  argument  without  spend- 
ing three  years  on  his  "crusade." 

The  investigations  conducted  by  the 
author  and  his  judgments  and  conclu- 
sions appear  quite  uncritical  to  the  per- 
son who  is  familiar  with  the  facts  with 
which  he  deals.  Disclaiming  any  politi- 
cal or  economic  bias  he  starts  with  the 
unwarranted  assumption  that  90  per  cent 
of  the  homeless  destitute  are  "honest 
toilers"  wandering  in  search  of  work 
and  "compelled  by  our  system  of  social 
maladjustment  to  be  without  food,  cloth- 
ing and  shelter." 

The  investigator  found  almost  all  the 
"  'missions,'  wayfarers'  lodges  and  city 
lodging  houses  unsanitary  and  inhos- 
pitable." Only  the  New  York  Municipal 
Lodging  House  receives  his  approval. 
His  praise  of  this  institution  is  as  un- 
stinted and  unqualified  as  is  his  con- 
demnation of  the  accommodations  pro- 
vided in  other  cities. 

But  a  little  more  investigation  would 
have  shown  him  that  in  the  shadow  of 
New  York's  greatest  institution  hundreds 
of  homeless  men  are  suffering  the  same 
privation  that  he  experienced  in  other 
cities.  Perhaps  these  men  are  not  tem- 
porarily unemployed.  Perhaps  they  are 
chronically  in  distress.  Perhaps  free 
lodging-houses  all  over  the  country  will 
make  it  easier  for  men  to  fall  into  this 
condition  rather  than  help  them  over  a 
temporary  emergency.  These  questions 
do  not  seem  to  have  suggested  them- 
selves to  the  author. 

We  may  agree  that  a  person  ought 
to  be  given  decent  shelter  and  not  al- 
lowed to  freeze  outdoors  regardless  of 
the  causes  of  his  distress.  But  these 
causes  cannot  be  ignored  in  any  scheme 
of  establishing  municipal  lodging  houses, 
else  we  might  foster  more  destitution 
than  we  can  take  care  of.  The  ques- 
tion of  causes  is  scarcely  raised  by  the 
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author.  It  is  tacitly  assumed  that  the 
men  have  become  destitute  while  seek- 
ing employment.  The  investigator  made 
few  attempts  at  finding  work.  He  merely 
asked  for  lodging. 

The  intelligent  reader  of  Mr.  Brown's 
experiences  will  be  tempted  to  ask: 
"After  all,  didn't  you  get  what  you  de- 
served? Why  should  a  municipality 
provide  you  with  an  emergency  home 
simply  because  you  don  the  overalls  and 
the  battered  hat  of  a  homeless  man?" 
WILLIAM  M.  LEISERSON. 


TIGER 

By  Witter  Bynner.  Mitchell  Kenner- 
ley.  48  pp.  Price  $.60;  by  mail  of 
THE  SURVEY  $.65. 

PEACH  BLOOM 

By  Northrop  Morse.  The  Sociological 
Fund,  Medical  Review  of  Reviews. 
184  pp.  Price  $1.00;  by  mail  of  THE 
SURVEY  $1.08. 

While  it  is  essential 
that  young  people 
have  a  knowledge  of 
sex  hygiene  for  their 
own  protection  and 
for  the  protection  of 
society,  it  hardly 
seems  necessary  to  do 
such  teaching  at  the 
expense  of  ideals. 
Theoretically,  it  is 
suggested  that  young 
people  be  shown  plays 
like  Tiger  and  Peach  Bloom,  as  warn- 
ings. Are  they  to  be  shown  as  a  first 
dose  to  the  ignorant  or  innocent  young 
person?  If  so,  they  would  provide  a 
shock,  if  understood,  that  would  wreck 
the  very  foundations  of  a  girl's  ideals. 
She  would  thereafter  be  suspicious  of 
the  character  of  every  man  she  knew — 
father,  brother,  lover — and  her  whole 
universe  would  topple.  For  the  boy,  the 
moral  would  probably  be  less  apparent, 
and  a  desire  created  to  see  for  himself 
that  these  things  existed. 

Tiger  is  grippingly  intense  but  a  hor- 
rible play  to  have  to  see. 

Peach  Bloom  is  crude  as  a  play  and 
hardly  merits  consideration  as  a  master- 
piece of  construction.  Its  machinery  is 
so  very  obvious.  In  this  play  we  have 
the  ideal  of  the  fiance  shattered  as  in 
Tiger  we  have  the  father  held  up  for 
disgust. 

I  feel  sure  that  no  theatrical  manager 
will  desire  to  produce  either  of  them. 
The  commercial  value  of  the  sex  play 
has  passed  and  the  flurry  in  dramas  of 
this  sort  is  over;  so  that  we  may  read, 
rather  than  see — or  expose  the  young 
people  we  know  to  the  possibility  of  see- 
ing— such  plays  as  these  presented  in  the 
theater. 

If  Peach  Bloom  were  a  work  of  art  it 
might  be  worth  while.  If  Tiger  were 
not  so  full  of  uninteresting  vicious  types 
it  might  be  worth  while.  But  surely 
Witter  Bynner  can  do  something  better 
with  his  talent,  and  Northrop  Morse  has 
much  to  learn  both  as  playwright  and  as 
social  teacher. 

BELLE  LINDNER  ISRAELS. 

[For  list  of  books  received,  see  page  818.] 
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Shoulders  touching,  fingers  clinging, 

On  we  press,  with  laughter  winging 

To  the  stars, 

To  the  stars! 

We  have  burst  our  age-old  bars, 

And  our  feet  are  glad  to  be 

Free,  free,  free,  free! 


A    number  of  SURVEY  readers  have  asked 
for  the  publication  in  full  of  the  re- 
markable  title   poem  of   Nicholas   Vachel 
Lindsay's  volume — General  William  Booth 
Enters  Into  Heaven.     Here  it  is: 

DOOTH  led  boldly  with  his  big  bass  drum. 
•*-*    Are  you  washed  in  the  blood  of  the 

Lamb? 
The  saints  smiled  gravely,  and  they  said, 

"He's  come." 

Are  you  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lambf 

[Bass  drums. 

Walking  lepers  followed,  rank  on  rank, 
Lurching  bravos  from  the  ditches  dank; 
Drabs  from  the  alleyways  and  drug  fiends 

pale — 

Mind  still  passion-ridden,  soul-powers  frail ! 
Vermin-eaten  saints  with  moldy  breath, 
Unwashed  legions  with  the  ways  of  death — 
Are  you  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb? 

Every  slum  had  sent  its  half-a-score, 

The  round  world  over — Booth  had  groaned 

for  more. 

Every  banner  that  the  wide  world  flies 
Bloomed  with  glory  and  transcendent  dyes. 
Big-voiced  lassies  made  their  banjos  bang! 
Tranced,  fanatical,  they  shrieked  and  sang, 
Are  you  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb? 

[Banjo 

Hallelujah !    It  was  queer  to  see 
Bull-necked   convics   with   that   land   make 

free! 
Loons    with    bazoos   blowing    blare,    blare, 

blare — 

On,  on,  upward  through  the  golden  air. 
Are  you  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb? 
[Bass  drums,  slower  and  softer. 

Booth  died  blind,  and  still  by  faith  he  trod, 
Eyes  still  dazzled  by  the  ways  of  God. 
Booth  led  boldly  and  he  looked  the  chief — 
Eagle  countenance  in  sharp  relief, 
Beard  a-flying.  air  of  high  command, 
Unabated  in  that  holy  land. 

[Flutes. 

Jesus  came  from  out  the  courthouse  door, 
Stretched  his  hands  above  the  passing  poor. 
Booth  saw  not,  but  led  his  queer  ones  there 
Round   and    round   the   mighty   courthouse 

square. 

Yet  in  an  instant  all  that  blear  review 
Marched  on  spotless,  clad  in  raiment  new, 
The  lame  were  straightened,  withered  limbs 

uncurled 
And   blind   eyes  opened  on  a  new  sweet 

world. 

[Bass  drums,  louder  and  faster. 

Drabs  and  vixens  in  a  flash  made  whole ! 
Gone  was  the  weasel-head,  the  snout,  the 

jowl; 

Sages  and  sibyjs  now  and  athletes  clean, 
Rulers  of  empires  and  of  forests  green ! 
[Grand     chorus — tambourines — all     instru- 
ments in  full  blast. 

The  hosts  were  sandaled  and  their  wings 

were  fire — 

Are  you  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb? 
But  their  noise  played  havoc  with  the  angel 

choir. 

Are  you  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb? 
Oh,  shout  Salvation !  it  was  good  to  see 
Kings  and  princes  by  the  Lamb  set  free. 
The  banjojs  rattled,  and  the  tambourines 


Jing-j ing-jingled  in  the  hands  of  queens  I 
[Reverently  sung;  no  instruments. 

And  when  Booth  halted  by  the  curb  for 

prayer 
He  saw  his  Master  through  the  flag-filled 

air. 

Christ  came  gently  with  a  robe  and  crown 
For   Booth,   the  soldier,   while   the  throng 

knelt  down. 

He  saw  King  Jesus — they  were  face  to  face, 

And  he  knelt  a-weeping  in  that  holy  place. 

Are  you  washed  in  the  blood  -of  the  Lamb? 


C~\F  a  different  sort  but  containing  some 
stirring  lines  are  two  marching  songs 
from  recent  feminist  literature: 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  WOMEN 
FLORENCE  KIPER  in  the  Forum 


is  the  song  of  the  women,  sung  to 
the  marching  feet, 
Mothers  and  daughters  of  mothers  out  in 

the  crowded  street, 
Yea,   and  the  mothers  of  mothers,   white 

with  the  passing  years  — 
This  is  the  chant  of  the  women  and  wise  is 
he  who  hears. 

We  have  visioned  a  distant  vision  that  has 

lured  us  with  its  gleam, 
And  the  marching  lines  and  the  tramping 

feet  are  hot  on  the  trail  of  a  dream. 
We  have  visioned  a  social  justice  that  shall 

know  the  end  of  might, 
The  weak  and  the  poor  and  the  thwarted 

we  have  seen  in  living  light. 

And   we   cry   to  you,   follow   the   vision  — 

follow  with  us  abreast, 
Brothers,  comrades,  lovers,  the  quest  is  a 

holy  quest. 
Out   of   the   golden    dawning,   out   of   the 

bursting  morn 
They  are  calling  to  us,  united  —  the  voices 

of  those  unborn. 


THE  MARCHING 

MARY   CAROLYN   DA  VIES   in   the   American 
Magazine 

§ET  your  feet  to  the  marching  song, 
Sisters,    sisters,    fingers    clinging, 
Ah,  no  march  can  be  too  long 

That  is  set  to  children  singing; 
Unborn  children  that  shall  be, 
Through  our  weary  marching,  free ! 
We   have  been 

(Hear  our  cry!) 
Shut  within 

Towers  high; 
By  whose  hands 

Who  can   know? 
Burst  the  bands! 
On  we  go! 

Comrades  of  the  men  we  love, 
Neither  lower,  nor  above. 
Gods  they  are  not, 

Nor  are  we    .     .    . 
Men  and  women, 

Free,  free! 

Freely  taking,  freely  giving; 
Glad  with  love,  and  love  of  living. 


¥N  July,  1913,  an  act  of  congress  estab- 
lished  the  Semitic  Division  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  This  was  occasioned 
by  a  gift  from  Jacob  H.  Schiff  of  more  than 
ten  thousand  volumes.  Reuben  Finkelstein 
writes  in  The  American  Hebrew: 

This  collection  covers  the  various 
branches  of  Hebrew  learning — Bibles, 
Mishnah  and  Talmuds,  their  commen- 
taries and  supercommentaries,  Rabbinical 
literature,  Responsa,  Concordances,  Dic- 
tionaries, Grammars,  Sermons,  Liturgies, 
Cabala,  Philosophy,  History,  Geography, 
and  Belles  Lettres  in  general.  The  col- 
lection also  contains  many  manuscripts 
and  numerous  incunabula.  Besides  Bom- 
berg's  Talmuds  there  are  many  other 
first  prints  and  rare  specimens.  As  a 
special  feature  may  be  mentioned  the 
Haskalah  literature,  while  Hebrew  poetry 
is  well  represented.  It  is  indeed  a  gen- 
uine delight  to  see  many  of  these  books 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century 
in  their  new  dress  and  modern  appear- 
ance. Thus,  together  with  the  numerous 
other  volumes  already  in  possession  of 
the  Congressional  Library,  the  collection 
well  checks  with  the  catalogues  of  other 
great  libraries,  and  promises  to  become 
one  of  the  greatest,  if  not,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  Hebrew  collection  in  the  world. 


THE  VOICE  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

JAMES  G.  CLARK  in  the  Public 
CWING  inward,  O  gates  of  the  future. 

Swing  outward,  ye  doors  of  the  past, 
For  the  soul  of  the  pedple  is  moving 

And  rising  from  slumber  at  last; 
The  black  forms  of  night  are  retreating, 
The  white  peaks  have  signaled  the  day, 
And  freedom  her  long  roll  is  beating, 
And  calling  her  sons  to  the  fray. 

And  woe  to  the  rule  that  has  plundered 

And  trod  down  the  wounded  and  slain, 
While  the  wars  of  the  old  time  have  thun- 
dered, 

And  men  poured  their  life-tide  in  vain. 
The  day  of  its  triumph  is  ending, 

The  evening  draws  near  with  its  doom, 
And  the  star  of  its  strength  is  descending 

To  sleep  in  dishonor  and  gloom. 

Though  the  tall  trees  are  crowned  on  the 

highlands 

With  the  first  gold  of  rainbow  and  sun, 
While  far  in  the  distance  below  them 

The  rivers  in  dark  shadows  run, 
They  must  fall,  and  the  workmen  shall  burn 

them 
Where   the   lands    and   the   low   waters 

meet, 
And  the  steeds  of  the  new  time  shall  spurn 

them 
With  the  souls  of  their  swift-flying  feet. 

Swing  inward,  O  gates  of  the  future, 

Swing  outward,  ye  doors  of  the  past; 
A  giant  is  waking  from  slumber 

And  rending  his  fetters  at  last. 
From   the   dust   where   his   proud   tyrants 
bound  him, 

Unhonored  and  scorned  and  betrayed, 
He  shall  rise  with  the  sunset  around  him 

And  rule  in  the  realm  he  has  made. 
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Editor 


THE  social  bases  of  organized  agitation  are 
today  not  very  different  from  those  of  the 
human  institutions  of  all  times.  The  genius  of  or- 
ganized agitation,  now  as  always,  lies  in  finding 
or  creating  certain  common  denominators  in  the 
beliefs  of  many  people  which  they  can  work  for 
unitedly.  This  often  means  at  a  given  time  the 
•exclusion  of  certain  ends  from  the  common  pro- 
gram; but  it  gains  for  the  latter  a  mass  impulse 
without  which  the  chance  for  even  moderate  re- 
form may  be  negligible. 

THE  genius  of  individual  social  agitation  lies 
in  its  fearless  divergence  from  the  group 
judgment — in  either  the  direction  of  conservatism, 
or  of  more  radical  proposal.  As  a  member  of  the 
•organized  group,  the  individual  can  work  inter- 
nally for  the  contraction,  expansion  or  change  of 
its  program.  As  a  free  agent  in  society,  he  can 
at  the  same  time  strive  to  enlist  public  support  for 
"the  things  which  to  him  may  seem  to  transcend 
the  group  program — until  or  unless  he  finds  him- 
self no  longer  subscribing  to  those  proposals  but 
believing  that  they  in  truth  are  calculated  to  delay 
rather  than  lead  up  to  the  ends  he  is  after ;  or  the 
group  itself  comes  to  regard  those  ends  as  cal- 
culated to  obstruct  or  prevent  its  common  plan. 
Even  so,  there  is  always  room  outside  for  the  con- 
firmed individualist,  or  for  the  swarming  of  a 
rival  organization. 

Quite  apart  from  the  merits  of  any  position 
taken,  the  point  is  that  in  group  action  and  ' '  lone 
play,"  the  modern  citizen  has  two  excellent  im- 
plements for  social  reform,  and  neither  should  be 
sacrificed  to  the  other. 

There  are  certain  rules  of  the  game,  to  be 
sure,  which  naturally  suggest  themselves.  We 
should  all  agree  that  when  an  organized  move- 
ment is  over-ready  to  cast  out  its  nonconformists 
and  unready  to  absorb  fresh  impulses,  it  is  bound 
to  become  in-growing  and  crusted.  And  we  should 
agree  that  when  there  is  hard  and  fast  insistence 
by  everybody  concerned  on  individual  judgments, 
movement  loses  itself  like  a  thin  stream  on  a  peb- 
bly shoal.  We  should  probably  agree  that  so  long 
as  any  member  can  reasonably  expect  to  carry  his 
fellows  with  him,  he  should  exert  himself  inside 
"the  movement  rather  than  out. 

AKECENT  incident  in    which    THE    SURVEY 
was  a  factor  suggests,  at  least,  that  when 
a  member  of  an  organized  group  wants  to  carry 
the  rest  with  him  on   a   given   proposition,   the 
sportsmanlike  way  is  not  to  commit  them  to  it 
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before  the  public,  but  to  fight  for  its  adoption,  in- 
side or  outside  the  organization. 

On  December  27,  THE  SUEVEY  published  a  sym- 
posium of  New  Year's  resolutions.  These  were 
a  series  of  goals  to  be  striven  for  in  1914 — not 
official  programs,  but  for  the  most  part  plans  set 
forth  by  men  and  women  who  were  in  a  sense 
speaking  for  organized  social  movements.  It  was 
in  no  sense  our  job  to  edit  these  proposals — to 
criticise  or  underwrite  them.  We  were  simply  get- 
ting a  hearing  for  them. 

We  asked  W.  E.  Burghardt  du  Bois  to  con- 
tribute to  this  symposium.  We  did  not  ask  him 
as  an  official  representative  of  anything,  but  we 
naturally  turned  to  him  as  the  editor  of  The 
Crisis,  published  by  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 

Dr.  du  Bois  replied  with  a  program  of  Work 
for  Black  Polk  in  1914 — a  stirring  presentment 
of  political,  economic,  and  social  reforms  put  for- 
ward in  the  name  of  justice  and  fair  dealing  to 
his  people. 

Paragraph  6  of  his  contribution  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sixth — Finally,  in  1914  the  Negro  must  de- 
mand his  social  rights:  his  right  to  be  treated 
as  a  gentleman  when  he  acts  like  one,  to  marry 
any  sane  grown  person  who  wants  to  marry 
him,  and  to  meet  and  eat  with  his  friends  with- 
out being  accused  of  undue  assumption  or  un- 
worthy ambition." 

Dr.  du  Bois  closed  with  this  paragraph : 

"This  is  the  black  man's  program  for  1914, 
and  the  more  difficult  it  looks  the  more  need 
for  following  it  courageously  and  unswervingly. 
It  is  not  a  radical  program — it  is  conservative 
and  reasonable.  And  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  with 
offices  at  26  Vesey  Street  is  the  active  agent  of 
this  propaganda.  ,  Persons  interested  in  its 
work  should  read  The  Crisis." 

It  was  news  in  THE  SURVEY  office  that  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People  was  committed  to  the  part  of  para- 
graph 6  which  we  have  italicized,  to  the  extent 
that  it  could  be  set  down  as  propaganda  for  which 
the  association  undertook  to  be  the  active  agent 
in  1914. 

As  journalists,  our  judgment  was  that  here  was 
something  which  would  open  wide  the  sluice  gateq 
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of  unreasoning  controversy  and  race  feeling.  As  a 
friendly  act,  we  endeavored  to  make  sure  that 
the  program  was  what  it  appeared  to  be — the 
semi-official  announcement  of  a  deliberate  policy. 
The  time  before  going  to  press  being  short,  we  got 
in  touch  by  telephone  with  the  joint  office  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  and  The  Crisis.  The  secretary  of 
the  association  informed  us  that,  without  preju- 
dice to  the  views  of  individual  members,  this  was 
not  a  position  which  had  been  taken  by  the  nation- 
al association,  and  asked  us  not  to  publish  the 
statement  in  a  way  that  would  commit  the  organ- 
ization. Dr.  du  Bois,  who  came  in  later,  stated  in 
•effect  (by  telephone)  that  he  had  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  colored  people  were  making  a  mistake 
in  emasculating  their  demands,  and  that  he  for 
one  would  draft  no  more  platforms  which  failed 
to  include  this  plank.  He  was  willing  to  drop  the 
last  paragraph  which  involved  the  association 
and  let  the  progra'm  stand  as  his  own. 

With  this  change,  Dr.  du  Bois  was  clearly  with- 
in his  rights  in  stating  his  own  creed,  a  creed 
which,  however  other  Negro  and  white  leaders 
may  break  with  it  as  an  ill-advised  piece  of  social 
statesmanship,  demands  a  fair  hearing  as  an  ex- 
pression of  self-respecting  racial  dignity.  But 
•even  with  this  change,  the  inclusion  of  his  "black 


man's  program"  alongside  those  of  spokesmen 
for  other  organized  social  movements  was  bound, 
in  our  judgment,  to  lead  people  to  ascribe  it  very 
naturally  to  the  body  with  which  Dr.  du  Bois  is 
identified  and  to  wliich  he  had  himself  ascribed  it 
in  his  original  draft. 

In  fairness  to  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  therefore,  we 
left  his  program  of  Work  for  Black  Folk  for  1914 
out  of  our  symposium. 

In  fairness  to  Dr.  du  Bois,  we  informed  him  that 
the  columns  of  later  issues  of  THE  SURVEY  were 
open  to  him  as  an  individual,  should  he  wish  to 
bring  out  points  in  section  6  or  other  points  in  his 
program. 

IN  fairness  to  THE  SURVEY, — no  less  than  as  a 
problem  in  the  ethics  of  organized  agita- 
tion,— these  facts  are  set  forth ;  they  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  editorial  columns  of  The  Crisis 
where  Dr.  du  Bois  has  since  published  the  pro- 
gram as  his  own.  He  properly  omitted  the  last 
paragraph  but  substituted  a  postscript  which 
tapered  off  his  program  into  this  half-truth: 

"P.  S.  The  above  statement  was  solicited 
by  THE  SURVEY  and  accepted ;  then  it  was  re- 
turned because  the  writer  refused  to  omit 
number  six." 


SNUFFED  OUT 

MADELEINE  SWEENY  MILLER 


ONE  day  a  toiler  walking  home  among  a  crowd 
'of  men 
At  sunset  viewed  a  wondrous  sight  and  called  the 

Other  Ten : 
^'An  artist  has  been  here  today,  since  we  went 

in  the  mill; 
He's  made  the  house-tops  all  aflame,  and  every 

window-sill 
Is  shining  round  the  burning  glass  that  glows  with 

brands  of  fire; 
His  brush   has   left   a   crimson  sky  and  colored 

every  spire; 
The  grass  is  painted  brighter  green,  and  every 

dusty  leaf 
That  silent  hangs  upon  the  tree  is  sketched  in 

bold  relief." 

•"Just  hear  poor  Dan,  he's  raving  mad,"  called 
out  the  Other  Ten. 


"We'll  see  him  home,  he's  gone  all  right,  he  111 
not  be  back  again." 

And  then  they  laughed  full  hideously,  and  mock- 
ing, sneered  at  him, 

Till  pale  he  grew,  and  scarlet  turned,  then  as  be- 
fore, was  grim. 

The  Other  Ten,  whose  dusty  coats  encased  ten 
dusty  souls, 

Had  snuffed  the  kindling  flame  of  light  with  jeers 
and  coarse  cajoles. 

0  busy  men  of  mart  and  mill,  0  men  of  shop  and 

street, 
May  never  you  commit  their  sin  when  you  some 

brother  meet 
Who,  having  seen  a  spark  from  God,  tells  forth 

the  wondrous  sight, 
But  finds  the  soul  snatched  from  his  words,  and 

from  his  spark,  the  light. 
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JOSEPH  PELS  was  over  fifty  years 
J  of  age  when  some  bird  of  passage 
dropped  seeds  of  discontent  with  the 
existing  social  order  into  his  soul.  That 
was  seven  years  ago. 

From  a  very  early  age,  for  he  receiv- 
ed but  a  limited  education,  he  had  been 
absorbed  in  business,  the  manufacture 
of  soap.  And  he  had  made  a  great  suc- 
cess; had  accumulated  a  great  fortune; 
he  had  sent  Pels  Naptha  soap  to  every 
corner  of  the  globe.  That  would  have 
been  enough  for  most  men,  for  the  busi- 
ness was  conducted  on  model  lines,  in- 
cluding profit-sharing  features.  He  and 
his  brothers  acknowledged  their  trustee- 
ship. 

Discontent  led  him  first  to  philan- 
thropy, to  charity.  But  he  quickly  ques- 
tioned whether  philanthropy  did  any 
good.  Later  he  wondered  if  it  had  not 
done  positive  harm.  It  prolonged  the 
existing  order  and  delayed  the  consider- 
ation of  justice. 

Then  someone,  somewhere,  in  Amer- 
ica or  England,  told  him  about  the  sin- 
gle tax.  He  did  not  understand  it  fully, 
but  his  Jewish  traditions  made  the  con- 
viction easy  that  God  had  given  the  land 
to  all  the  people  rather  than  to  the  few 
people  who  happened  to  get  there  first. 
About  this  time  business  called  him  to 
England  where  he  found  forty  million 
people  landless,  in  poverty,  under  a 
handful  of  feudal  proprietors. 

Land  monopoly  was  an  obvious  evil. 
He  saw  that  at  every  turn.  The  single 
tax  offered  a  remedy,  whose  achieve- 
ment became  a  passion,  a  passion  which 
from  that  time  on  absorbed  him  to  the 
exclusion  of  everything  else.  Past  the 
age  of  fifty  he  became  a  prophet,  carry- 
ing a  new  dispensation  to  Jew  and 
Gentile,  to  Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin,  to 
the  Teuton  and  the  Slav.  Borrowing 
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Who  gave  of  himself  as  freely  as 
he  gave  of  his  money  to  promote  the 
single  tax. 

frpm  his  business  experience,  he  said, 
"If  the  world  is  not  too  wide  to  be  con- 
quered by  commerce  it  is  not  too  wide 
to  be  conquered  for  justice."  And  he 
applied  his  business  experience  to  the 
promotion  of  the  single  tax. 

He  vitalized  the  single  tax  movement 
in  Great  Britain,  where  he  financed  the 
Land  Values  Taxation  League  and  aided 
in  making  the  land  question  a  parlia- 
mentary issue,  which  bore  fruit  in  the 
Lloyd-George  land  valuation  and  land 
taxes  of  1909.  He  traveled  up  and  down 
Great  Britain,  awakening  other  men  to 
action,  urging  less  aggressive  men  into 
the  contest. 

Then  he  returned  to  America.  The 
Pels  Fund  Commission  was  organized 
to  promote  the  single  tax  in  the  United 
State.  To  it  he  pledged  a  dollar  for 
every  dollar  collected  by  the  commis- 
sion. But  he  did  more.  He  gave  $25,- 
000  a  year,  irrespective  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  other  single  taxers,  in  the  hope 
"of  securing  the  single  tax  in  some  city, 
county,  or  state  in  America  in  five  years' 
time."  This  he  saw  achieved  before  his 
death,  when  Pueblo,  Col.,  abandoned  all 
other  taxes  save  a  tax  upon  land  values 
in  the  November  election  of  1913. 

In  America,  as  in  England,  his  ac- 
tivity was  ceaseless.  He  crossed  the 
continent,  speaking  sometimes  two  and 
three  times  a  day.  He  was  an  exhorter 
of  a  new  dispensation — the  dispensation 
of  industrial  justice,  born  of  freedom  of 
access  to  the  earth  and  all  its  riches.  He 
spoke  before  chambers  of  commerce,  in 
churches,  before  groups  however  small, 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  He 
kept  up  a  ceaseless  fusillade  of  corres- 
pondence. He  reprinted  numberless  ar- 
ticles and  distributed  tons  of  literature, 
all  directed  toward  the  emancipation  of 


mankind  from  land  monopoly.  He  gave 
of  himself  even  more  generously  than, 
he  gave  of  his  wealth.  As  a  conse- 
quence he  used  himself  up  in  ten  short 
years. 

Mr.  Pels  coined  many  epigrams. 
Among  them  were: 

"We  cannot  get  rich  under  present 
conditions  without  robbing  somebody 
else." 

"If  there  was  21/*  per  cent  tax  on  land 
values,  I  believe  that  within  five  years- 
four  jobs  would  be  running  after  three- 
men,  instead  of  four  men  running  after 
three  jobs." 

"If  we  had  an  educational  fund  of 
$1,000,000  a  year,  we  would  upset  the- 
world  in  twenty  years  as  to  economic- 
conditions.  I  will  be  one  of  twelve  to- 
supply  the  funds." 

"There  is  no  such  thing  as  monopoly 
of  labor;  there  is  monopoly  of  land." 

"I  should  like  to  wipe  out  that  part 
of  capital  which  is  not  produced  by 
labor." 

"I  do  not  believe  in  anything  being, 
taxed  that  is  made  by  human 'hands." 

Not  content  with  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
world,  he  went  to  Denmark  and  Scan- 
dinavia, where  he  organized  and  financ- 
ed the  single  tax  movement.  He  moved 
over  into  Prussia  and  protested  against 
the  German  reformers  and  their  adher- 
ence to  false  gods  in  their  land  reform- 
policy.  He  awakened  men  in  France  to- 
restate  the  philosophy  of  the  Physio- 
crats, the  first  of  the  single  taxers.  He 
started  movements  in  Spain  and  Italy. 
He  had  Progress  and  Poverty  trans- 
lated into  Chinese  and  distributed  lu< 
quantities  prior  to  the  formation  of  the 
republic.  He  financed  similar  move- 
ments in  Canada  and  Australasia. 

Wherever  a  group  of  men  would  lis- 
ten, he  was  there  in  person  or  by  cor- 
respondence, suggesting  that  the  war  be 
started  for  the  freeing  of  land  from  the- 
hands  of  private  monopoly. 

In  a  few  years'  time  his  name  became 
widely  known  on  every  continent,  and 
in  practically  every  civilized  country  on 
the  globe.  To  most  of  them  he  sent 
substantial  contributions  to  the  cause. 
He  demonstrated  the  power  of  a  single 
individual  possessed  of  a  great  idea  to 
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send  his  voice  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
and  to  successfully  apply  the  agencies 
of  business  to  the  advancement  of  a 
great  cause. 

It  has  been  stated  that  he  gave  away 
$250,000  a  year  in  that  way.  He  even 
saved  in  his  personal  expenditures  in 
order  that  he  might  have  more  to  give. 

Joseph  Fels  protested  that  private 
charity  was  wrong,  yet  while  protesting 
he  loaned  and  gave  away  another  for- 
tune to  men  and  women  who  appealed 
to  his  sympathy.  He  was  a  friend  of 
woman  suffrage.  He  supported  the  labor 
movement  in  Great  Britain.  He  carried 
through  garden  colonies,  little  back-to- 
the-land  movements  in  Philadelphia  and 
London.  He  purchased  1,300  acres  of 
land  at  Hollesey  Bay,  England,  on 
which  was  organized  a  colony  for  the 
unemployed.  He  did  this  as  a  land  ex- 
periment. It  attracted  wide  attention. 
Later  he  bought  another  estate,  to  be 
placed  under  cultivation  by  small  holders. 

He  was  never  abashed  where  his  mis- 
sion was  involved.  In  crossing  the  ocean 
he  organized  single  tax  meetings  on  the 
liners.  He  would  write  or  call  upon  men 
of  wealth  and  power,  whom  he  felt  should 
dedicate  their  wealth  to  a  great  cause.  He 
seemed  to  begrudge  the  hours  given  to 
eating  and  sleeping.  And  this  sleep- 
less activity  was  continued  up  to  ten 
days  before  his  death,  when  he  was 
seized  with  neuritis,  which  later  devel- 
oped into  pneumonia,  from  which  he 
died  on  February  21,  at  his  home  in 
Philadelphia. 

FREDERIC  C.  HOWE. 


'"THE  St.  Louis  Juvenile  Court  has 
just  taken  a  forward  step  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  two  women  assistant  judges 
to  hear  all  cases  of  girls.  The  change, 
which  took  effect  January  12,  was  es- 
tablished by  Judge  Thomas  C.  Hennings, 
who  appointed  to  these  positions  two 
women  probation  officers,  Mrs.  E.  C. 
Runge  and  Catherine  R.  Dunn.  No 
legislation  was  necessary  to  make  the 
appointments.  Judge  Hennings  ordered 
that  hereafter  all  cases  of  girls  coming 
to  the  court  should  be  heard  in  private 
before  these  two  women  judges  sitting 
jointly.  Their  findings  in  each  case  are 
submitted  to  him  and  entered  as  orders 
of  the  court.  Only  in  cases  of  disagree- 
ment between  the  two  women  will  the 
judge  be  called  upon  to  hear  any  case. 

St.  Louis  is  the  third  city  to  take  this 
step.  Chicago  and  Denver  had  already 
appointed  women  assistant  judges,  but 
the  move  in  St.  Louis  came  quite  inde- 
pendently as  the  direct  result  of  a  baf- 
fling case  which  Judge  Hennings  had 
to  meet.  Four  girls  were  brought  be- 
fore him  from  whom  he  was  unable  to 
get  truthful  statements  even  after 
searching  inquiry.  He  put  two  women 
probation  officers  at  work  on  the  prob- 
lem, and  they  got  the  facts  truthfully 
from  the  girls  at  once.  When  Mrs. 
Runge  asked  one  of  the  girls,  "Why 
didn't  you  tell  this  to  the  judge?",  she 
said,  "Why,  I  couldn't  tell  such  things 
to  any  man."  When  Judge  Hennings 
heard  this,  he  was  moved  at  once  to 
the  decision  not  to  hear  any  more  girls' 
cases  himself. 


Mrs.  Runge  has  been  a  probation  of- 
ficer in  the  Juvenile  Court  six  years  and 
Miss  Dunn  four.  Both  of  them  had 
previously  had  long  experience  in  so- 
cial work.  It  is  hoped  in  St.  Louis  that 
these  appointments  will  lead  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  woman  assistant  judge 
to  give  her  whole  time  to  it.  At  pres- 


ent Mrs.  Runge  and  Miss  Dunn  are  both 
continuing  their  regular  work  as  pro- 
bation officers. 

The  St.  Louis  court  hears  each  year 
about  2,400  cases  of  children  under  the 
age  of  seventeen.  The  sixteen  proba- 
tion officers  have  1,905  children  under 
their  supervision. 
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ALL  ABOARD  WITH  CHARON! 

To  THE  EDITOR:  To  use  a  vaudevil- 
lian  phrase,  "it  is  to  laugh"  to  read  some 
of  the  letters  you  publish  from  the  Up- 
lift People.  But,  after  the  ha  ha,  it  is 
to  weep  at  the  pathetic  side  of  the  cor- 
respondence, when  one  contemplates  the 
sad  lack  of  unanimity  of  said  Uplift 
Highbrows,  etc.  That  recent  savage 
thrust  you  were  handed  under  the  fifth 

rib  by illustrates  the  meaning. 

And  so  it  goes  throughout  this  whole 
dizzy  old  world. 

Right  here  in  our  own  city  beautiful, 
in  this  sunny  land  of  plenty  where  even 
angels  would  be  pleased  to  dwell,  we 
have  the  same  lack  of  unanimity.  We 
sure  do  need  some  uplift  in  several  di- 
rections, but  even  the  sky-pilots  cannot 
all  agree  just  how  to  apply  the  Archi- 
medean lever  with  which  to  pry  loose 
the  ninety-five  hell-feeders,  sometimes 
called  saloons,  the  scarlet  women,  and 
the  thrice  scarlet  men  who  make  the 
scarlet  women.  Now  and  then  the  sky- 
pilots  do  make  a  little  spasmodic,  spora- 
dic, evanescent  effort,  but  during  most 
of  the  time  they  are  not  on  the  job. 

One  poor,  weak  organization,  the 
People's  Mission,  is  open  365  days  in 
the  year.  By  the  side  of  it  is  a  work- 
ingman's  hotel,  a  very  small  affair.  The 
writer  often  goes  to  these  two  oases  for 
the  down-and-outs,  the  derelicts,  the 
flotsam  and  jetsam  of  our  so-called  civi- 
lization, and  sometimes  he  imagines  he 
hears  the  rustle  of  angels'  wings  in  the 
atmosphere  surrounding  these  havens 
for  the  damned,  though  more  than  likelv 
it  is  only  the  rustling  of  rats  in  the  ceil- 
ings. 

And  what  is  true  in  Pueblo  is  much 
more  true  in  a  larger  way  in  'Frisco,  in 
Portland,  in  Tacoma,  in  Seattle  and 
about  all  the  cities  of  the  western  half, 
and  it  may  be  the  eastern  remainder. 

Why  cannot  the  forces  for  good  unite 
and  stay  united  ?  Why  cannot  they  lay 
aside  their  little,  petty  bickerings  about 
the  non-essentials  and  go  to  it  to  win. 
and  win  they  will  for  THE  SURVEY  and 
a  host  of  others  are  in  deadly  earnest, 
laid  aside  all  grand-standing  and  split- 
ting the  ears  of  the  groundlings  and  are 
in  the  fray  to  the  finish. 

Down  at  Washington  is  a  MAN — this 
machine's  type  is  too  small  to  properlv 
express  the  word — whom  the  pot-house 
fellows  call  an  "academician ;"  in  South 
America  is  another  MAN  and  in  Chi- 
cago is  a  WOMAN  whose  initials  are 
J.  A.,  and  blessed  be  Allah,  B'iddha, 


Jehovah,  Jove  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
gods  and  demigods,  the  world  is  filling 
up  with  MEN  and  WOMEN  of  like 
type.  These  are  your  clientele  whom 
no  amount  of  brow-beating  and  ridicule 
and  bribery  can  call  off  the  chase. 

Then,  "take  it  from  me,"  at  the  great 
and  final  round-up  of  all  things  mortal, 
Charon  will  meet  THE  SURVEY  with  his 
most  beautiful  floating  palace,  and  St. 
Peter  will  not  even  look  at  its  pass 
through  the  celestial  portals,  but  will 
say,  "Beat  it  through  quick,  for  you 
helped  to  make  some  heaven  upon 
earth."  JAMES  W.  HAYMAN. 

Pueblo,  Col. 


"DADDY"  GEORGE 

To  THE  EDITOR  :  We,  as  ex-citizens  of 
the  George  Junior  Republic,  wish  to  call 
your  attention  to  a  recent  article  in  the 
New  York  Times,  relative  to  William  R. 
George  of  the  George  Junior  Republic 
located  at  Freeville,  N.  Y.  Charges  of 
a  serious  nature  were  preferred  against 
Mr.  George  and  have  been  investigated 
by  a  committee  consisting  of  Joseph  H. 
Choate,  Justice  Seabury  and  Lillian  D. 
Wald.  We  take  exception  to  a  portion 
of  the  verdict  which  states  that  Mr. 
George  "treats  the  young  women  there 
among  the  citizens  as  children  and  ac- 
cording to  his  whim  and  caprice  with- 
out regard  to  the  rules  and  usages  of 
common  life  and  civilized  society." 

We  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  judges 
have  given  their  verdict  according  to 
the  evidence  which  they  had  and  while 
we  do  not  wish  to  criticise  them  in  the 
least,  still  we  do  want  to  say  that  as  ex- 
citizens  of  the  Junior  Republic  we  under- 
stand conditions  there  and  we  absolutely 
know  that  such  is  not  the  case.  "Daddy" 
George  treats  both  the  boys  and  the  girls 
in  the  Republic  as  his  own  and  they,  in 
turn,  regard  him  in  the  light  of  a  father, 
and  we  are  sure  that  if  the  eminent 
judges  could  visit  Freeville  and  could 
see  "Daddy"  and  the  young  people  in 
their  relations  to  each  other,  they  would 
not  have  made  so  severe  a  statement. 

We  also  wish  to  go  on  record  as  stat- 
ing that  we  have  every  confidence  in 
Mr.  George  and  the  decision  of  the  hon- 
orable judges  has  not  changed  our  esti- 
mate of  him  as  a  man.  We  believe  im- 
plicitly in  his  innocence.  We  think  that 
he  is  a  victim  of  circumstances  of  which 
his  enemies  have  taken  complete  advant- 
age. It  is  our  earnest  wish,  knowing 
the  characters  of  the  girls  who  have 
made  the  charges  against  Mr.  George 
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and  having  no  faith  in  these  girls,  that 
Mr.  George  may  occupy  once  more  his 
rightful  position  with  all  the  confidence 
and  authority  which  he  has  enjoyed  both 
in  the  Republic  and  in  the  minds  of  all 
right  thinking  people.  He  is  our  ideal 
of  what  a  man  should  be. 

Were   it   possible   to   put   this   in   the 
form  of  a  petition  hundreds  of  ex-citi- 
zens   from   the    Atlantic   to   the   Pacific 
coast  would  gladly  affix  their  signatures. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
H.  G.  LEROY, 
ERNEST  T.  BRAINARD, 
WM.  CLIFFORD  MACDONAI.D, 
MARY  E.  UNSWORTH, 
JULIA  HENDY  LELAND, 
Representing   the    Ex-Citizens   of 
the  George  Junior  Republic. 

[Mr.  LeRoy  is  superintendent  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  Boys'  Club,  10  Wood  street, 
Charlestown  (Boston),  Mass. — Ed.] 


THE  BURNETT  BILL 

To  THE  EDITOR:  THE  SURVEY,  like  all 
other  publications  in  the  United  States, 
gives  the  house  vote  on  the  Burnett  bill 
as  241  to  126.  The  actual  vote,  as  shown 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  was  252  to 
126,  or  exactly  two-thirds.  Why  the 
other  figures  were  sent  out  is  not  ap- 
parent. 

Your  summary  of  contents  for  March 
7  also  says  the  bill  "probably  faces  a 
veto  by  President  Wilson."  This  state- 
ment also  has  been  sent  out  many  times 
from  Washington.  Perhaps  Mr.  Wilson 
will  veto  the  bill,  but  no  indication  to 
that  effect  has  yet  come  from  the  presi- 
dent himself.  In  this  matter  of  immi- 
gration there  is  a  greater  divergence  be- 
tween the  facts  and  the  "news"  than 
on  almost  any  other. 

JOSEPH  LEE. 

Boston. 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  MR.  CHENEY 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  the  issue  of  March 
7,  Geoffrey  F.  Morgan  says  in  speak- 
ing of  Howell  Cheney's  letter  in  response 
to  Major  Higginson's  letter:  "Alas,  the 
great  movement  for  social  justice  which 
stirs  the  heart  of  the  whole  nation  finds 
no  welcome  in  his  (Mr.  Cheney's) 
breast." 

I  hasten  to  assure  Mr.  Morgan  that  he 
need  have  no  anxiety  on  account  of  Mr. 
Cheney.  Mr.  Cheney  is  a  member  of 
the  Social  Service  and  Social  Research 
Commission  of  the  Diocese  (Episcopal) 
of  Connecticut,  and  he  is  one  of  the 
firm  of  Cheney  Brothers  who  operate 
extensive  silk  mills  at  South  Manchester. 
He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Social 
Service  Commission  because  his  heart  is 
stirred  by  the  great  movement  for  social 
justice. 

The  firm  is  one  of  the  oldest  manu- 
facturing firms  in  Connecticut  and  has 
a  well  earned  reputation  for  fair  deal- 
ing with  the  employes.  For  several  years 
past  Cheney  Brothers  have  taken  a  lead- 
ing position  and  an  active  part  in  such 
movements  as  child  welfare,  social  jus- 
tice, workmen's  compensation,  civic  im- 
provement, etc.  The  result  is  that  South 
Manchester  is  a  good  example  of  what 
fair-minded,  conscientious  and  intelli- 


gent employers  can  do  for  their  em- 
ployes and  the  community.  A  visit  to 
their  factories  is  worth  while,  and  there 
is  evidence  on  every  side  that  the  own- 
ers have  tried  to  make  the  lot  of  the 
workmen  healthy  and  happy.  Certainly 
the  Cheney  Brothers  have  the  reputation 
in  Connecticut  and  especially  in  South 
Manchester  of  practicing  "social  jus- 
tice." 

As  to  the  treatment  of  children  and 
their  attitude  toward  "child  labor,"  the 
answer  is  the  magnificent  school  building 
equipped  with  every  modern  device  and 
apparently  with  no  sparing  of  pains  or 
expense  to  make  it  as  good  as  the  best 
in  every  department  from  the  free  kind- 
ergarten, to  the  high  school  with  its 
big  assembly  and  ball-room  and  theater, 
which  was  built  by  Cheney  Brothers  and 
loaned  without  charge  to  the  town. 

Now  Mr.  Cheney  may  have  some  ideas 
about  child  legislation  and  the  motives 
back  of  it  that  differ  from  some  others 
who  mean  equally  well,  but  that  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  he  is  less  intelli- 
gent or  less  conscientious  than  others. 
Mr.  Cheney  does  not  need  my  defense 
because  his  deeds  defend  him  if  that  were 
necessary,  but  I  cannot  pass  over  such  a 
statement  concerning  one  of  the  best  in- 
formed, most  conscientious,  just  and  gen- 
erous of  manufacturers,  without  protest. 

HARRY  E.  ROBBINS. 
[Secretary  Social  Service  and  Social 

Research  Commission  of  the 
Diocese  of  Connecticut.] 

West  Hartford. 


LABOR  IN  THE  TRANSVAAL 

To  THE  EDITOR:  W.  S.  Rainsford  pub- 
lished in  THE  SURVEY  of  February  14 
an  article  on  Labor  Conditions  in  the 
Transvaal  Mines  which  gives  a  fairly 
correct  sketch  of  the  mine  magnates  and 
their  employes  but  ends  with  a  gratu- 
itous stab  at  the  character  and  educa- 
tion of  the  Boers.  This  latter  calls  for 
an  emphatic  rejoinder. 

The  facts  are :  The  mining  syndicate 
(about  twenty  cosmopolites  with  a 
sprinkling  of  Englishmen)  under  the 
lead  of  Rhodes  and  his  malodorous 
Jameson  succeeded,  with  the  aid  of 
Chamberlain  and  Milner,  in  forcing  the 
war  on  both  the  Boers  and  England. 
After  an  immense  waste  of  blood  and 
treasure  their  greediness  still  increased 
and  continually  looked  for  lowering  ex- 
penses. Thus  they  disgusted  the  neigh- 
boring blacks  and  imported  cheaper 
Chinamen  against  the  earnest  protest  of 
all  Africanders. 

Now  they  try  to  force  still  cheaper 
Hindoos  on  the  unwilling  South  Africa. 
Not  the  Boers,  but  the  English  always 
controlled  the  Cape  parliament  and  did 
the  bidding  of  the  London  government, 
or  rather  the  syndicate  residing  there. 
Both  also  imported  the  Uitlanders,  nom- 
inally miners,  but  mostly  any  English 
rabble  to  outvote  the  hated  Boer.  These 
now  have  fomented  the  unrest  through- 
out South  Africa  and  for  their  danger- 
ous plans  of  rebellion  among  the  natives 
were  unanimously  banished,  the  English 
parliament  approving. 

It  is  one  of  the  poisonous  fruits  of  the 
Boer  war.  But  who  can  hold  the  Boers 
responsible  for  the  mistakes  of  England 


and  the  greed  of  the  mine  owners?  They 
always  opposed  in  vain  the  feverish  ex- 
ploitation of  the  mines  and  the  importa- 
tion of  countless  foreign  colored  people. 
They  are  confronted  with  a  colored 
question  compared  with  which  our  own. 
colored  problem  is  child's  play,  for  they 
are  outnumbered  5  to  1.  And  yet  the 
charge  of  cruelty  is  unfounded.  Cham- 
berlain himself  declares,  1903:  "The 
treatment  of  the  natives  is  now  worse 
than  it  was  before  the  country  was  under 
British  rule;  the  boys  wish  to  call  back 
the  days  of  the  Republic  when  they 
were  treated  better  and  received  better 
wages." 

Moreover  they  are  fighting  for  a  bare 
existence.  Few  outside  of  Africa  know 
how  utterly  the  war  impoverished  them. 
Milner  boasted,  1902:  "My  policy  was  a 
success;  the  people  lost  everything  but 
the  land."  They  have  recovered  some- 
what and  their  first  activity  was  the  care 
for  schools,  not  through  Milner's  benev- 
olence but  in  spite  of  it.  Milner's  teach- 
ers were  unable  to  teach  Dutch  as  was 
stipulated  by  the  peace  of  Vereeniging. 
There  are  illiterates  among  the  Veld- 
Boers,  like  Krueger  himself,  an  admir- 
able character.  But  whoever  goes  hunt- 
ing for  such  may  find  enough  in  our 
own  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  He 
would  earn  the  gratitude  of  our  nation 
by  devoting  his  free  time  to  their  educa- 
tion. Steyn,  Hertzog,  Smuts,  Reitz,  etc.. 
are  ornaments  to  any  nation.  Hertzog 
and  Smuts  studying  law  at  London  grad- 
uated at  the  head  of  their  class.  Orange 
Free  State  before  the  war  spent  one- 
third  of  its  income  on  education.  Trans- 
vaal, 1898,  paid  for  schooling  per  capita 
five  times  as  much  as  England. 

Mr.  Rainsford  calls  them  thoroughly 
conversant  with  martial  law  and  its  sum- 
mary methods,  insinuating  comparison 
to  our  familiar  lynching.  I  challenge 
him  to  cite  a  single  case  of  such  law- 
lessness. Lord  Roberts  says,  1902 :  "They 
were  large-hearted,  generous  men  and 
respected  their  enemies.  We  have  never 
met  a  braver  enemy  than  the  Boers." 

I  will  prove  every  statement  by  of- 
ficial or  other  reliable  English  docu- 
ments. Moreover,  if  Mr.  Rainsford  fur- 
nishes the  when  and  where  of  the  school 
incidents  he  mentions,  I  shall  have  then? 
investigated  by  men  of  world-wide  repu- 
tation whom  Mr.  Rainsford  will  accept 
as  unimpeachable. 

Aspersions    only    increase    the    heavv 

burden    of   the    Boers.      They   have    an 

arduous  uphill  fight  against  poverty,  the 

native  problem  and  the  mine  magnates. 

G.  LANGMANN,  M.D. 

New  York. 


INJUNCTIONS   IN    LABOR    DISPUTES 

To  THE  EDITOR  :  I  have  noted  that  Mr. 
Emery  challenges  the  figures  I  offered 
in  my  previous  communication  to  THE 
SURVEY  [published  March  21]  upon  the 
number  of  injunctions  issued  in  labor 
disputes.  He  relies  upon  figures  furnish- 
ed by  attorneys  for  the  employers.  I 
base  my  statements,  for  which  I  have 
not  given  definite  references,  upon  an 
examination  of  the  newspapers  and  the 
court  records. 

Mr.  Emery  has  for  years  made  claims 
in  reference  to  the  number  of  injunc- 
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tions  issued  in  labor  disputes  which 
create  the  impression  that  the  reported 
cases  tell  the  whole  story.  The  unre- 
ported  cases  greatly  outnumber  the  re- 
ported cases.  Of  the  46  injunctions  is- 
sued in  Massachusetts  to  which  Mr. 
Emery  referred  seven  were  reported.  The 
list  of  injunctions  secured  by  the  Na- 
tional Founders'  Association,  which 
Monaghan  inserted  in  the  record  of  the 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  in  1912  (p.  198),  shows  that 
two  of  the  thirty  state  court  and  one  of 
the  seven  federal  court  injunctions  was 
reported. 

EDWIN  WITTE. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


IN  THE  NIGHT  COURT 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  your  issue  of 
March  21,  you  publish  extracts  from  the 
report  of  the  Women's  Prison  Associa- 
tion of  New  York,  under  the  caption,  A 
Policeman's  Word  against  A  Woman's. 
Those  of  us  who  h'ave  occasion  to  be 
often  in  the  Night  Court  must  regret 
that  you  thus  give  the  impression  of  up- 
holding what  seems  to  us  a  mistaken 
idea,  that  the  magistrate  invariably  takes 
the  word  of  the  officer,  as  against  the 
woman  prisoner.  This  charge  is  fre- 
quently made,  and  often  repeated  at 
second  hand. 


Actual  experience,  however,  teaches 
us  quite  differently.  Allow  me  to  cite 
a  very  recent  case.  On  the  night  of 
March  19,  two  women  were  brought  in- 
to the  Night  Court  before  Judge  Bar- 
low, charged  with  soliciting.  The  two 
officers  claimed  to  have  arrested  the 
women  on  the  street,  in  front  of  a 
saloon  on  Third  avenue,  and  that  the 
women  had  made  the  first  advances. 
The  women  claimed,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  have  been  drinking  beer  at  a  table 
in  the  saloon,  and  there  to  have  met  the 
officers.  Judge  Barlow  sent  for  the  bar- 
keeper, who  corroborated  the  story  of 
the  two  girls.  In  consequence,  they 
were  immediately  discharged,  and  the 
judge,  in  open  court,  dictated  a  letter 
to  Commissioner  McKay,  detailing  the 
case  and  requesting  that  the  officers  be 
removed  from  the  citizens'  clothes  squad. 
This  has  been  done,  and  is  a  matter  of 
public  record. 

Were  this  an  isolated  instance  of  bal- 
ancing the  word  of  a  woman  against 
that  of  a  policeman,  it  would  be  hardly 
a  matter  of  evidence,  but  is  only  one  of 
many  occasions  on  which  the  magis- 
trates give  the  women  the  advantage  of 
every  possible  doubt. 

ALIDA  B.  HAZARD. 

[Vice   President,     Woman's     Municipal 
League.] 

New  York. 


Consider  the  Other  Fellow 


There's  a  story  of  a  king  long  ago — 
Canute  was  his  name — who  picked  a 
pleasant  day  to  meander  down  to  the 
seaside  with  his  courtiers  and  order 
the  rising  tide  not  to  wet  his  feet. 

He  could  boss  many  things,  but  he 
couldn't  boss  the  tide.  In  the  last  act 
of  this  touching  little  drama  the  king  was 
shown  with  dripping  sandals  making 
tracks  for  the  high  land. 

In  the  story  the  rising  tide  was  of  real 
salt  water — the  kind  that  is  generally 
found  close  to  seasides. 

But  if  for  modern  purposes  we  think 
of  the  king  not  as  a  crowned  head,  but 
as  a  type  of  business  despot,  and  of  the 
tide,  not  as  salt  water,  but  of  industrial 
democracy — of  the  rising  demand  of  the 
great  mass  of  workers  to  be  in  on  the 
management — then  the  parallel  is  per- 
fect. 

There  is  this  difference,  however: 
Some  of  our  business  kings  have  ceased 
to  command  the  tide  to  halt  and  instead 
are  supplicating  it  to  stay  where  it  is. 

In  THE  SURVEY,  for  example,  Banker 
Higginson,  of  Boston,  almost  patheti- 
cally pleads  with  the  85  per  cent  not  to 
"hate  the  rich"  or  put  them  out  of  busi- 
ness. He  is  so  little  in  touch  with  what 
is  going  on  that  he  really  thinks  hate  is 
the  motive  of  current  unrest. 

Of  course  it  isn't.  There  is  plenty  of 
hate  for  injustice,  as  there  should  be; 
but  almost  none  for  individuals.  Let  any 


man  earn  success  by  merit  in  a  free  field 
with  nobody  unfairly  handicapped,  and 
you'll  find  that  his  neighbors  will  be  good 
sportsmen  enough  to  applaud  him,  even 
when  he  is  unwise  enough  to  make  the 
measure  of  his  success  a  pile  of  super- 
fluous dollars  instead  of  the  satisfaction 
which  comes  with  superior  service. 

The  tide  isn't  rising  against  success, 
but  against  injustice,  the  lack  of  a  fair 
chance  for  all. 

We'd  grieve  to  see  such  a  tide  halt. 
Wouldn't  you? 

— Cleveland  Press. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  been  so  greatly 
interested  in  the  letter  written  by  Major 
Henry  L.  Higginson  to  THE  SURVEY  of 
February  7  that  I  have  this  evening 
written  for  four  more  copies,  and  I  also 
cannot  refrain  from  writing  you  that 
this  letter,  together  with  the  comments 
on  it,  are  just  the  kind  of  talks  that  I 
have  longed  to  have  THE  SURVEY  take 
up. 

I  have  taken  your  paper  for  a  long 
time  but  must  confess  there  have  been 
moments  when,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
feeling  I  should  know  as  far  as  possible 
how  the  other  side  lived  and  worked.  I 
would  have  dropped  it. 

Showing  always  the  dark  side  of  the 
picture,  especially  if  one  has  a.  good 
many  sorrows  of  her  own  to  carry,  is 
pretty  dreary  reading.  I  believe  in  the 


way  Major  Higginson  talks.  It  seems 
sometimes  that  those  we  must  call,  for 
no  better  name,  "the  well  to  do"  who 
have  given  and  are  giving  in  sympathy 
and  money  so  much  to  the  needy,  might 
stop  and  take  breath,  and  that  the  others 
might  give,  at  least,  sympathy  in  return. 

I  am  watching  THE  SURVEY  with  in- 
terest. 

MRS.  PALMER. 

Hartford,  Conn. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  I  write  to  say  how 
much  I  approve  of  Major  Higginson's 
article  in  your  issue  of  February  7.  I 
am  one  of  the  SURVEY  Associates,  but 
must  say  that  I  have  not  felt  that  the 
trend  of  your  articles  on  such  matters 
as  the  Boston  telephone  controversy  has 
been  for  justice,  and  if  not  for  justice, 
perhaps  not  for  righteousness.  I  certain- 
ly do  hope  that  Major  Higginson's  ap- 
peal for  justice  will  receive  a  hearing 
from  many  sources.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  in  this  age  of  destructive  criticism 
there  are  so  few  competent  for  the  task 
and  so  many  whose  boldness  outstrips 
their  ability. 

H.   C.  MUNGER. 
[Moore  &  Munger]. 

New  York  City. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  Major  Higginson  in 
his  letter  published  in  THE  SURVEY  of 
February  7  gives  his  whole  case  away — 
and  the  other  fellow's — when  he  asks: 
"Can  we  expect  justice,  and  are  we  not 
foolish  to  expect  it?" 

We  not  only  expect  it,  but  we  are 
going  to  get  it  even  if  it  means  the 
abolition  of  competitive  society.  For 
the  essential  injustice  under  which  men 
suffer  today  is  privilege.  And  the  privi- 
lege which  works  the  wrong,  and  which 
abolished  will  right  every  human  wrong, 
is  exemption, — exemption  from  the  obli- 
gation of  self-support.  This  special 
form  of  privilege  is  common  to  every 
government  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
This  proves  the  wrong  to  be  a  thing  of 
Laws  and  Institutions.  This  proves,  too, 
that  all  the  so-called  revolutions  under 
which  men  have  changed  the  form  of 
their  governments  are  spurious,  because 
they  have  left  the  essential  and  ancient 
wrong — exemption  from  self-support — 
untouched. 

There  are  millionaires  and  paupers  in 
Russia,  Germany,  France,  England  and 
America.  This  proves  the  wrong  to  be 
economic  and  not  political.  A  man  with- 
out work  and  food  in  America  can  starve 
just  as  easily  as  he  can  in  Russia.  If 
civilization  and  Christianity  mean  im- 
mense wealth  for  a  favored  few  and 
starvation  or  hopeless  poverty  for  the 
masses,  of  what  profit  is  civilization  and 
Christianity?  We  can  starve  just  as 
well  without  either  civilization  or  Chris-. 
tianity. 

The  fact  is,  and  the  instinct  of  the 
masses  is  right  in  this,  that  the  wrongs 
and  injustices  under  which  men  labor 
are  not  in  human  nature,  as  such,  but 
in  human  laws  and  institutions.  These 
are  the  inheritance  of  a  brutal  and  bar- 
barous age  when  government  was,  in 
its  outward  manifestation  a  murderer, 
an  adulterer,  a  harlot  or  a  barber.  It 
was  a  thing  of  brutal  imposition  by  force. 
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Then  it  became  a  thing  of  laws  and  in- 
stitutions reflecting  the  will,  purposes 
and  vices  of  those  who  had  obtained 
possession  of  earth  and  its  powers  and 
wished  to  perpetuate  them  by  means  of 
laws  and  institutions  in  their  descendants 
and  class.  So  that  ancient  wrong  and 
brutal  ideals  of  special  privilege  be- 
came intrenched,  disguised  and  indistin- 
guishable in  the  accepted  laws  and  in- 
stitutions of  man.  The  violence,  resist- 
ence  to  which  had  been  made  at  the  be- 
ginning with  violence,  became  feebler 
and  feebler  with  each  generation,  until 
men  forgot  the  original  wrong  and  ac- 
cepted passively  the  laws  and  institutions 
into  which  they  found  themselves  born 
and  educated. 

Thus  mankind  lost  the  faculty  of  dis- 
tinguishing right  from  legal  and  wrong 
from  illegal,  and  by  that  same  token, 
equal  from  unequal.  For,  man  who  in 


the  beginning  was  created  "male  and 
female"  with  equal  powers,  possessions 
and  needs,  became  a  thing  of  unequal 
powers,  possessions  and  privileges,  so 
that  men  with  unequal  titles  might  claim 
unequal  powers  and  unequal  possessions. 

Thus  came  into  being,  kings,  nobles, 
gentlemen,  landowners,  statesmen,  popes, 
bishops,  capitalists,  politicians  and  brains 
whose  titles  entitle  them  to  their  un- 
titled  brother's  possessions. 

Government  up  to  this  time  has  al- 
ways been  the  expression  of  those  who 
wish  to  live  by  the  labor  of  others.  A 
just  society  means  an  industrial  conscrip- 
tion, under  which  only  the  old  and  sick 
will  be  exempted  from  the  obligation  of 
self-support.  Under  such  a  society,  none 
will  be  made  poorer  but  all  will  be  made 
richer.  Richer  spiritually,  intellectually 
and  physically.  HENRY  J.  WEEKS. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


One  Hundred  Social  Hymns 


To  THE  EDITOR:  The  "song"  number 
of  THE  SURVEY  delighted  me.  I  have 
wondered  often  why  there  were  not  more 
songs  and  hymns  adapted  for  social  and 
moral  reform.  It  seems  to  me  the  fol- 
lowing verses  from  Faber's  hymns  might 
well  have  a  place  among  such: 

God's  glory  is  a  wondrous  thing, 
Most  strange  in  all  its  ways, 

And,  of  all  things  on  earth,  least  like 
What  men  agree  to  praise. 

Oh,  blest  is  he  to  whom  is  given 

The  instinct  that  can  tell 
That  God  is  on  the  field,  when  he 

Is  most  invisible ! 

And  blest  is  he  who  can  divine 

Where  real  right  doth  lie, 
And  dares  to  take  the  side  that  seems 

Wrong  to  man's  blindfold  eye ! 

Oh,  learn  to  scorn  the  praise  of  men ! 

Oh,  learn  to  lose  with  God! 
For  Jesus  won  the  world  through  shame, 

And  beckons  thee  his  road. 

And  right  is  right,  since  God  is  God ; 

And  right  the  day  must  win ; 
To  doubt  would  be  disloyalty, 

To  falter  would  be  sin ! 

One  of  my  treasured  souvenirs  of  my 
soldier  life  in  the. Civil  War  is  a  Sol- 
dier's Hymn  Book.  On  the  back  of  the 
book  under  the  picture  of  the  flag  is 
the  last  verse  of  this  hymn,  "And  right 
is  right,"  etc.  It  was  an  inspiration. 
DUNCAN  C.  MII.NER. 

Chicago. 

THE  SURVEY  (January  3)  publishes  a 
hundred  hymns  toward  a  new  hymn- 
book.  They  are  called  "hymns  of 
brotherhood  and  aspiration."  and  aim 
to  be  quite  free  and  catholic  in  their 
appeal.  We  are  pleased  by  the  absence 
of  certain  of  the  bloody  old  theolegical 
cantatas,  but  we  do  not  find  in  their 


place  a  virile  music  of  to-day.  At  the 
section  headed  "Labor  and  Conflict"  we 
rather  pricked  up  our  ears — only  to  be 
met  with  this  from  Henry  Van  Dyke : 

They  who  tread  the  path  of  labor, 
Follow  where  My  feet  have  trod; 

They  who  work  without  complaining, 
Do  the  holy  will  of  God. 

And  other  specimens  of  the  same  watery 
doggerel. 

Is  there  not,  in  fact,  something  per- 
vasively Van  Dyke  about  almost  all 
hymns?  I  look  through  these  pages, 
and  I  recall  the  flat,  happy  Sunday- 
school  tunes,  and  while  there  are  excep- 
tions right  before  my  eyes,  still  I  get 
a  very  general  impression  of  the  hymn 
consciousness  as  something  puerile  and 
superficially  complacent. 

I  do  not  know  wherein  lies  the  es- 
sence of  this  fatuous  twang  of  the  aver- 
age hymn.  But  I  suspect  it  lies  in  the 
absence  of  sincere  and  strong  feeling. 
Hymns  differ  from  poems  only  in  that 
they  are  written  to  be  sung  at  certain 
times  when  people  are  supposed  to  come 
together,  and  supposed  to  unite  in  a  cer- 
tain emotion.  The  writer  is  supposed 
to  express  that  emotion.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  the  emotion.  And  supposedly 
he  does !  But  what  a  dilute,  soupy,  and 
washed-out  emotion  it  usually  is,  the 
hymn-books  bear  witness.  And  these 
verses  in  THE  SURVEY  bear  witness,  too. 

Dr.  Simon  Patten  comments  at  length 
upon  the  difficulty  of  writing  social  and 
non-martial  hymns.  He  seems  to  think 
there  is  something  inherently  unsingable 
about  the  twentieth  century  brand  of 
"social  consciousness."  And  without  sa- 
tire— for  his  humility  in  offering  them 
prohibits  that — we  may  say  that  his  own 
verses  bear  him  out.  He  does  cast  loose 
from  the  terminology  and  conventional 
imagery  of  the  hymn-book,  but  in  no 
wise  from  its  vapidity.  He  onlv  raises 
that  to  a  greater  perfection. 


"Rally,   brothers,   rally, 

To  aid  the  man  below, 
Uplift  his  social  standards 

Help  him  in  manhood  grow," 

is  by  no  means  inspiring.  Nor  does  it 
point  the  way  towards  a  creation  of  in- 
spiring hymns.  It  has  to  my  mind  the 
same  essential  fatuousness  as  the 
old  hymns,  and  I  am  compelled  to 
suspect  for  the  same  essential  reason 
— a  lack  of  sincerely  strong  feeling. 

The  Masses. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  Hymns  of  social 
awakening  are  magnificent  in  expression 
and  feeling.  Not  one  poor  hymn  among 
them.  Would  that  they  might  be  sung  in 
all  live  churches,  and  be  felt  and  under- 
stood by  more  "professing  Christians." 
By  the  spirit  that  inspired  these  hymns  I 
am  reassured !  Christ  is  coming  quickly 
in  these  days  to  a  world  that  largely  de- 
nies him.  He  is  coming  through  the  self- 
denial  of  some,  through  the  adherence 
of  some  to  "the  way,  the  truth  and  the 
life."  MARIA  KENNEDY  TOD. 

[Arden  House.] 

Sound  Beach,  Conn. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  I  want  to  revive  the 
interesting  and  welcome  discussion  on 
Why  We  Don't  Sing,  that  seems  to  have 
terminated  in  the  appropriate  music  num- 
ber of  January  3,  adding  thereto  one  def- 
inite, and  one  approximate,  reason,  why 
the  typical  American  is  not  in  the  song 
class  of  more  or  less  high-flying  pheno- 
mena. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  we 
are  musical;  witness  that  we  cheerfully 
pay  our  dollar  to  spend  an  evening  with 
a  soloist  or  so. 

But  we,  with  a  high  average  of  physi- 
cal well-being  and  of  mental  attainment 
and  of  artistic  appreciation,  do  not  sing 
as  the  common  people  of  England, 
Wales  and  Scotland,  and  I  am  credibly 
informed,  those  of  Ireland,  France,  Ger- 
many and  Italy  do,  almost  universally ; 
not  only  on  set  occasions,  but  at  their 
daily  tasks,  often  most  meagerly  re- 
warded. 

A  fact  that  I  have  tested  out  by  ob- 
servation and  comparative  trial  is,  that 
the  American  people  have  no  musical 
notation  to  sing  from. 

They  have  the  staff,  but  that  is  a 
mechanical  device  built  up  of  tradi- 
tionally accumulated  symbols,  that 
works  well  for  instrumental  purposes, 
and  offers  a  mass  of  artificial  and  need- 
less difficulties  to  the  institutional  needs 
of  the  singer.  It  is  not  a  tonation  sys- 
tem, which  a  note  has  no  meaning  for 
the  voice,  beyond  the  one  designated  as 
the  keynote. 

To  be  at  all  successful  with  that  sys- 
tem, the  singer  must  have  had  an  ex- 
haustive training  in  at  least  twelve  sys- 
tems of  reading,  and  must  be  ready  also 
to  appreciate  the  significance  of  all  pass- 
ing flats,  sharps  or  naturals,  which  may 
cause  a  modulation  to  another  key. 

The  perfect  singer  must  be  familiar 
with  practically  twenty-four  methods  of 
scale  reading,  to  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  every  prominent  tone  in  the  or- 
chestration, and  in  other  voice  parts. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  average  chorister, 
despite  his  pictorial  notation,  learns 
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only  by  repeated  hearings,  and  after 
many  corrections  from  the  key-board, 
either  at  rehearsal  or  over  the  parlor 
piano. 

I  could  be  personal  at  this  point,  and 
quote  the  full  tone  errors  of  certain 
very  successful  soloists,  but  it  would 
not  be  fair;  their  "music"  does  not  tell 
them  graphically  what  to  do  with  any 
unusual  interval  of  tone;  their  vocal 
equipment  contains  no  keys,  frets  or 
finger  positions. 

The  common  working  people  of  Great 
Britain,  often  with  no  instrument  other 
than  a  tuning  fork  or  pitch-pipe,  handle 
all  the  great  classic  compositions  solely 
by  personal  reading  of  the  tone  initials, 
printed  in  lines  exactly  as  the  lines  be- 
low are  typed.  (Any  key).1 

Presented  in  the  piano  score,  it  would 
mean  a  run  to  that  useful  piece  of  fur- 
niture, to  discover  how  the  notes  should 
be  sounded. 

It  is  a  simple  bit  of  Tannhauser  mel- 
ody. 

Replying  to  the  *  inevitable  sneer  of 
the  staff  expert,  let  me  add  that  the 
graphic,  but  imperfect  method  I  have 
illustrated  here  is  of  no  use  to  any  but 
the  musically  intelligent ;  those  with  an 
unerring  appreciation  of  both  absolute 
and  relative  tone. 

It  is  much  of  a  piece  with  demanding 
the  reading  of  English  through  the  me- 
dium of  Chinese  characters,  to  require 
the  intuitional  translation  of  a  cryptic 
notation  into  tone  values.  The  other 
reason  for  our  songless  condition  is 
worthy  of  a  long  chapter,  but  I  will 
merely  speak  of  it,  though  it  is  of  vital 
significance. 

We  are  a  very  class-conscious  people; 
very  raw  and  nationally  youthful  and 
unsettled ;  afraid  of  our  inferiority  and 
contemptuous  of  our  inferiors ;  eager 
for  material  success  and  envious  of  the 
successful.  We  have  not  the  class-con- 
tentment of  Europe,  and  are  therefore 
normally  unhappy,  relieving  that  condi- 
tion with  occasional  outbreaks  of  cheer, 
more  or  less  organized. 

Only  a  happy  people  can  sing,  and 
it  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  we  shall 
attain  that  condition  in  a  universally 
satisfied  material  and  social  ambition, 
and  in  a  sense  of  national  unity  and 
of  definite  life  purpose  and  understand- 
ing. 

We  assume  to  be  living  in  a  republic, 
but  we  have  merely  a  republican  form 
of  police  government,  with  a  few  inci- 
dental trimmings,  such  as  a  messenger 
service,  conservation  of  a  few  resources, 
and  state  republican  systems  of  educa- 
tion. 

Our  ideal  must  be  a  republican  system 
of  industry,  commerce,  finance  and  ac- 
counts. 

The  lack  of  a  republican  form  of  so- 
ciety, and  a  consequent  social  conscious- 
ness is  largely  accountable  for  the  many 
manifestations  of  degeneracy,  all  of 
them  a  more  or  less  conscious  striving 
after  what  is  finally  a  spiritual  satis- 
faction with  life;  the  effort  to  be  as  big 
and  important  and  clever  as  the  other 
fellow.  This  is  manifested  in  the 
''monkey  see,  monkey  do"  habit,  vio- 


lently acquired,  of  sucking  smoke;  the 
most  abnormal,  aggressive  and  coward- 
ly of  them  all;  the  prayers  we  hear  so 
commonly  to  a  variety  of  deities,  inci- 
dental to  the  most  innocent  and  unim- 
passioned  topics  of  conversation. 

The  fellow  who  flaunts  his  gifts  and 
acquirements  of  depravity  publishes 
thereby  his  own  inward  feeling  of  in- 
ferior personality.  It  is  a  very  human 


failing  that  a  more  highly  developed 
race  will  manifest  in  the  exhibition  of 
artistry.  The  musically  talented  one 
will  advertise  himself  by  whistling 
through  Liszt's  Second  Hungarian 
Rhapsody,  a  difficult  feat,  especially 
when  he  has  to  depend  on  his  "ear"  for 
practice. 

A.   GEORGE. 
Oakland,  Cal. 


Said  of  The  Survey 


To  THE  EDITOR:  THE  SURVEY  is  cer- 
tainly getting  to  be  one  of  the  most  ef- 
ficient mediums  in  the  country  for  get- 
ting ideas  before  a  wide  range  of  read- 
ers. 

HENRY  R.  SEAGER. 
[Columbia  University.] 

New  York. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  I  just  want  to  drop 
a  personal  line  to  you  of  congratulation 
upon  THE  SURVEY  and  the  work  you 
have  done  on  it.  It  seems  to  me  that 
you  have  raised  the  tone  of  the  paper  to 
that  of  a  real  aid  to  men  and  women 
in  their  living,  and  the  change  is  as 
great  as  it  is  worthy.  The  paper  is  a 
real  power  now,  and  the  atmosphere 
which  I  always  resented  of  "holier  than 
thou,"  which  I  had  occasionally  noted 
in  the  paper  before,  has  entirely  disap- 
peared. In  its  place  you  have  made 
the  paper  one  of  real  permanent  value. 

MORNAY  WILLIAMS. 
New  York. 


To  THE  EDITOR  :  Yes,  I  agree  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Pittsburgh  Civic  Com- 
mission that  you  deserve  a  million  read- 
ers, for  THE  SURVEY'S  work  is  educa- 
tional. 

Am  sorry  you  were  not  able  to  send 
a  man  down  into  Colorado.  I  am  one  of 
Colorado's  old  crippled  miners  myself, 
though  I  got  my  quietus  in  Rossland,  B. 
C.  One  leg  is  gone  at  the  thigh  and  the 
other  is  crushed  and  mangled  at  the 
knee.  I  am  55  years  old,  and  "down  and 
out"  myself.  When  my  subscription  ex- 
pires I  shall  probably  have  to  drop  THE 
SURVEY. 

I  am  a  Socialist  in  politics  but  am  try- 
ing to  follow  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  I  understand  Him  rather  than 
Marx  and  Engel,  and  I  do  not, just  like 
the  attitude  the  average  Socialist  news- 
paper takes  toward  the  church  any  more 
than  I  like  the  average  church  mem- 
ber's attitude  toward  Socialism. 

Your  attitude  suits  me  better.  It's 
very  fine  to  have  a  doctor  when  we  are 
sick,  but  it's  lots  better  to  learn  how 
to  take  care  of  ourselves  so  that  we  won't 
get  sick.  "An  ounce  of  prevention,"  you 
know.  What  we  want  is  a  chance  to 
work,  to  earn  our  own  living  and  not 


charity  from  those  who  have  robbed  us. 

You  are  doing  a  fine  work  and  I  only 
wish  I  was  able  to  help  you.  I  do  loan 
my  SURVEYS  to  anyone  that  I  can  find 
among  my  acquaintances  interested 
enough  in  such  subjects  to  read  them, 
but  a  great  many  good  people  seem  to 
be  poor  in  spirit,  half-dead,  not  fully 
awake,  consequently  not  very  much  dis- 
turbed. Like  children,  fools  and  most 
optimists  they  are  happy — if  heaven,  or 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  in  them.  "Ig- 
norance is  bliss."  It's  just  another  way 
of  saying  it  when  we  say,  "The  less  a 
man  knows  the  happier  he  is." 

I  never  lose  a  chance  to  waken  up 
those  who  are  not  poor  in  spirit,  but  who 
say  they  are  "optimists,"  that  God  is 
running  this  universe  and  He  doesn't 
need  any  help  from  well-meaning  but 
misguided  men;  that  everything  that  is 
is  as  it  should  be  for  the  present;  that 
when  God  is  ready  for  a  change  He  will 
bring  it  about,  etc.  Well  I  must  quit. 
Sorry  I  can't  help  you. 

A.    E.    PHELPS. 

Minneapolis. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  I  enclose  herewith 
check  for  the  renewal  of  my  subscrip- 
tion to  THE  SURVEY.  I  dp  this  with  the 
greatest  pleasure.  I  consider  your  mag- 
azine an  interesting  up-to-date  periodi- 
cal but  I  prize  it  more  highly  for  the 
social  vision  which  it  has  helped  to  give 
me  and  which  I  hope  I  shall  never  lose. 
It  is  a  powerful  regenerating  force. 
CHARLES  ALISON  SCULLY. 

Philadelphia. 


s.  :-  |  fe.,s:  l.,t 
Hail,    bright  a- 


d  :-  |  d  ,t:d.,ra  |  s  :  -  .  fe  |  f .  m:r.,d 
bode.        where  \  song      the  heart  re 


joi-ces, 


To  THE  EDITOR:  I  am  greatly  pleased 
with  the  recent  change  that  has  been 
made  in  the  size  of  THE  SURVEY  and 
think  that  it  has  been  improved  in  the 
character  of  the  material  presented.  I 
have  regarded  it  as  being  indispensable 
in  my  work  ever  since  I  have  been 
here  and  find  it  one  of  the  most  helpful 
of  the  magazines  that  I  receive. 

REUBEN  McKiTRicK. 
[Professor    of    Economics,    Iowa    State 

Teachers'  College.] 

Cedar  Falls,  la. 

To  THE  EDITOR  :  I  would  say  in  appre- 
ciation that  the  new  form  of  THE  SUR- 
VEY is  superior  to  the  old,  especially  in 
regard  to  type  and  page  spacing.  The 
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policy  is  splendid,  placing  the  work  on 
such  a  firm  co-operative  basis.  As  a 
prospective  minister  interested  especially 
in  social  work,  THE  SURVEY  is  of  very 
great  value  to  me. 

L.  GRISWOLD  WILLIAMS. 
Meadville,  Pa. 


JOTTINGS 


NATIONAL  HOUSING  ASSOCIATION 
COMMITTEES 

The  National  Housing  Association 
has  established  a  new  branch  of 
its  work  to  be  under  the  supervision 
of  a  standing  committee  on  construction 
and  management.  Growing  interest  in 
the  building  of  wage-earners'  houses 
has  led  to  this  development.  The  com- 
mittee will  act  as  a  clearing  house  of 
information  and  advice  on  matters  of 
practical  concern  to  those  engaged  in 
construction  work.  It  is  composed  of 
W.  S.  B.  Armstrong,  chairman,  Toronto 
Housing  Co.;  George  M.  Sternberg, 
Washington  Sanitary  Improvement  Co. ; 
Alfred  T.  White,  Improved  Dwellings 
Co.,  Brooklyn;  William  L.  Lyall, 
Brighton  Mills,  Passaic,  N.  J. ;  and  John 
Ihlder,  field  secretary,  National  Hous- 
ing Association. 

The  president  of  the  association,  Rob- 
ert W.  deForest,  has  appointed  the  fol- 
lowing program  committee  for  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Conference  of  1914, 
which  is  to  meet  in  Minneapolis  next 
fall;  Andrew  Wright  Crawford  of 
Philadelphia,  chairman;  Charles  B.  Ball 
of  Chicago,  Robert  E.  Todd  of  Detroit, 
Otto  W.  Davis  of  Minneapolis,  John  J. 
Murphy  of  New  York,  Mildred  Chadsey 
of  Cleveland,  and  Elmer  S.  Forbes  of 
Boston. 


money  at  light  work.  Vases,  candle- 
sticks and  tiles  are  made  in  cement  un- 
der supervision  of  a  trained  worker  and 
marketed  at  private  sale.  The  hospital 
gets  one-third  of  the  selling  price  in  pay- 
ment of  the  materials  used,  the  outside 
agency  gets  one-third  and  the  man  one- 
third.  If  sold  at  the  hospital,  the  man 
receives  two-thirds  of  the  money. 

INDUSTRIAL  NURSING 

The  Visiting  Nurse  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia is  beginning  a  campaign  to  in- 
crease its  present  force  of  nurses  by 
sixty,  so  that  it  may  enter  the  field  of 
industrial  nursing.  The  only  workers 
in  the  city  that  have  the  benefit  of  such 
advice  are  those  in  the  department  stores 
and  in  a  few  of  the  largest  manufactur- 
ing establishments.  It  is  thought  that 
with  this  additional  force  it  will  be  possi- 
ble to  visit  all  the  important  industrial 
establishments  in  the  city  and  to  give  to 
the  employes  the  benefit  of  expert  care 
and  attention. 


for  Feeble-minded  with  power  plant, 
sewage  disposal  and  drainage  system.  It 
will  house  300  feeble-minded  women. 


PENNSYLVANIA  CHILD  LABOR 

The  Pennsylvania  Child  Labor  Asso- 
ciation has  added  to  its  board  of  direc- 
tors James  H.  Maurer,  president  of  the 
State  Federation  of  Labor;  William  T. 
Colasy,  president  of  the  state  grange, 
and  Bishop  Hoban,  of  Scranton,  the 
Catholic  bishop  of  Pennsylvania.  Be- 
sides enlisting  the  support  of  the  organ- 
izations thus  represented,  the  Associa- 
tion has  a  strong  ally  in  the  League  of 
Washington  (Progressive)  Party  Wo- 
men. The  women  have  undertaken  to 
help  organize  child,  labor  committees  in 
every  county,  co-operating  with  women's 
clubs  or  other  agencies  wherever  pos- 
sible. 


PAYING  WORK  FOR  PATIENTS 

A  recognition  of  the  usefulness  of 
crippled  or  convalescent  patients  led  to 
the  establishment  of  a  cement  shop  by 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  at 
Boston,  in  the  basement  of  the  out- 
patient department.  Here,  men  suffering 
from  heart  trouble  or  temporary  dis- 
ability which  requires  their  daily  pres- 
ence at  the  hospital  may  earn  a  little 


NEW  JERSEY  DESERTION  BILLS 

Two  bills  proposed  by  the  People's 
Legislative  Bureau  of  New  Jersey  would 
make  it  possible  to  prosecute  mothers 
as  well  as  fathers  for  non-support  of 
children.  If  imprisoned,  fifty  cents  a 
day  in  return  for  labor  would  be  used 
for  the  support  of  those  dependent  on 
them.  Other  bills  propose  to  enlarge 
the  power  to  prosecute  and  extradite 
those  of  either  sex  who  fail  in  their  duty 
to  their  families.  A  separate  bureau  is 
planned  to  find  and  extradite  deserting 
husbands,  similar  to  the  one  connected 
with  the  United  Hebrew  Charities  of 
New  York.  Another  feature  of  the  bills 
would  give  illegitimate  children  the  same 
status  as  those  born  in  wedlock. 


MEETING  ON  "QUACKS" 

The  Society  of  Sanitary  and  Moral 
Prophylaxis  wil  hold  a  meeting  the 
evening  of  April  9  at  the  Academy  of 
Medicine.  17  West  43  street,  New  York 
city,  to  arouse  public  interest  in  the  .sup- 
pression of  "venereal  quacks."  Among 
the  speakers  will  be  Samuel  Hopkins 
Adams,  a  representative  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  which  has  done  yeoman  serv- 
ice in  this  cause,  city  officials,  and  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  County  Medical  So- 
ciety who  will  tell  what  can  be  done  un- 
der existing  laws  and  conditions.  The 
society  reports  that  the  Squire  bill  to 
suppress  quacks  has  been  pigeon-holed 
in  a  legislative  committee  with  the  help 
of  newspapers  which  profit  from  the  ad- 
vertising of  "cures."  A  city  ordinance 
to  similar  effect  is  now  before  the  Board 
of  Aldermen. 


JOB  LOT  APPROPRIATIONS 

Two  county  institutions  in  Philadel- 
phia, costing  upward  of  a  million  dol- 
lars cannot  be  used,  for  failure  to  make 
an  additional  expenditure  of  $125,000 
for  heating  plants.  Over  $600,000  has 
been  expended  on  the  Home  for  the 
Indigent  with  room  for  1,000  men.  The 
institution  stands  idle  because  Councils 
have  failed  to  provide  for  a  power  plant 
to  cost  $60,000.  About  the  same  amount 
will  be  required  to  provide  the  Home 


NEW  SOCIAL  SERVICE  CLUB 

Superior  and  Duluth  at  the  head  of 
the  Great  Lakes  have  recently  organized 
the  Twin  Ports  Social  Service  Club  with 
about  fifty  members.  This  will  be  in- 
creased to  100  or  150.  The  membership 
is  made  up  of  the  social  workers  in  the 
two  cities,  in  which  the  Club  meets  alter- 
nately once  a  month.  Henry  F.  Burt, 
of  Superior,  was  elected  president,  and 
Bertha  Rowles,  of  Duluth,  secretary. 


PAROLE  OF  PRISONERS 

The  report  of  the  Eastern  State  Peni- 
tentiary at  Philadelphia,  of  which  Rob- 
ert J.  McKenty  is  warden,  shows  that 
only  1  per  cent  of  paroled  prisoners 
have  committed  new  crimes  and  been 
returned  to  the  prison.  In  the  report, 
forty-seven  paroled  prisoners  are  desig- 
nated "whereabouts  unknown" ;  363  men 
and  women  are  reporting  regularly,  and 
keeping  straight. 
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THE    HYGIENE    OF    THE    SCHOOL    CHILD.      By 

Lewis    M.    Terman.       Houghton,    Mlfflin    Co. 

417   pp.     Price  $1.65 ;  by  mail  of  THE  SUR- 
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WHERE    AND    WHY    PUBLIC    OWNERSHIP    HAS 
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CHILD  LABOUR  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM.     By 
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THE  WORLD  SET  FREE.     By  H.  G.  Wells.     E.  P. 
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